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Norristown  and  Germantown  rail  road  meeting  102,119 
books  for,  opened  208 
number  of  shares  taken  in  ib 
report  to  legislature  on  pro- 
ceedings of  commissioners  at 
receiving  subscriptions  251 
amount  of  travelling  through  333 
Northampton  county  census  268 

o 

Orphan  society,  report  of  132 
Ox,  large,  in  Bradford  county  416 

P 

Panther  hunt,  account  of  191 
Parsnip,  a  large  281 
Paxton  boys,  correction  respecting  254 
Pedlars' licences,  receipts  from  37 
and  Hawkers,  number  in  each  county,  239 
Penitentiary,  Eastern,  expenses  of  51 
report  of  Inspectors  of  87,98 
act  to  enlarge  263 
Inspectors  of  383 
C.R.Demme's  letter  on  moral  effects  of  98 
S.  R.  Wood  on  Walnut  st.  ib 
Expenditures  by  the  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  prisons,  1819  to  1829  112 
Western,  report  of  54,181 
of  religious  instruc- 
tor 193 
Penn,  William,  memorial  of  Aymenites  to  151 
opinion  of  Cherokee  Indians  respect- 
ing 239 
Pennsylvania,  Smith's  history  of,  continued,  3,66,100 

116,133 

votes  in  legislature  for  U.  S.  Senator  16 
finances  of,  report  32,34,51 
amount  expended  for  internal  im- 
provements 51 
expenses  of  government  52 
report  of  committee  on  internal  im- 
provements 55 
affirmation  in,  account  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  66 
stocks  owned  by  the  state  68 
appropriations  by  do.  69 
report  of  committee  of  ways  and  means  72 
debts  of  the  state  74 
report  of  committee  on  education  92 
great  snow  storm  104,246 
historical  notes  on  124,140 
report  of  committee  on  internal  im- 
provement fund  121 
memorandum  of  documents  relating  to, 

at  Albany  141 
report  of  the  commissioners  on  the  re- 
vised code  143,165,177 
Menonists  and  Aymenites,  account 

of  124,129,150 
memorial  of  Aymeniststo  Wm.  Penn  151 
census  of  eastern  district  188 
western  do  302 
report  of  Adj.  Gen'l  on  Militia  189 
western  described  278 
tobacco  inspection,  documents  relat- 
ing to  326 
Nicholson  claim,  Judge  Hopkinson's 

charge  in  case  of  369,385 
valuation,  taxables  and  taxes  375 
Pennsylvania  canal,  report  of  commissioners,  show- 
ing progress  and  cost  of  the  several 
divisions,  11,18 
tolls  received  on  26,37 
tables  showing  estimated  cost,amount 
drawn  for  on  each  division  of  the  75 
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Pennsylvania,  appointments  by  the  commissioners  256 
commissioners  to  councils,  on  the  rail 

road  through  city  265 
act  to  continue  improvements,  by  ca- 
nals and  rail  roads  271 
business  of,  and  tolls  on,  in  several 

places  333 
reports  on  Allegheny  portage,  198,215 
216,  225,  311,321 
report  of  R.  S.  Jones,  on  western  di- 
vision 338 
letting-s  358 
report,  Sylvester  Welch  on  Juniata 

division  372 
tolls  to  be  charged  on  377 
Beaver  division,  level  on,  ascertained  415 
business  on  between  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburg  416 
Pensions  and  gratuities  paid  by  state  53 
Permanent  bridge,  canal  around,  120,157,174,338 
Perry,  Rev.  G.  B.  installed  171 
Personal  estate,  law  taxing  228 
Pharmacy,  college  of,  address  by  H.  Troth,  before  217 
Philadelphia,  proceedings  of  Councils.  9,99,120,151, 
174,223,265,286,294,327,391,409, 
mayor's  letter  on  appointing  additional 

constables  9 
appointments  by  the  mayor  27 
cases  of  imprisonment  for  debt  in  city 

and  county  28 
diseases  and  deaths  in  40,79 
arrivals  and  departures  47,112,240,320, 

399,415 

wrought  iron  cannons,  made  at  48 
weather  at  48,64,79,96,160 
number  vaccinated  in  50 
inspections  of  flour  and  grain,  &c.  78, 

137,256 

annual  bill  of  mortality  79 
origin  of  the  names  of  streets,  &c.  95  125 

224,329 

operations  of  the  mint  ib 
Walnut  street  prison,  S.  R.  Wood's  re- 
port to  council,  sale  of  proposed  99 
gardens  near  report  on  105 
chains  before  churches  to  be  taken 

down  111 
prisons.expenditures  from  1819  to  1829  112 
report  on  use  of  squares  for  military 

purposes  120 
proceedings  relative  to   canal  around 

permanent  bridge  120,153,174,184,330 
report  on  claim  for  gravel  121 
purchase  of  legislative  manual  ib 
Barbadoes  lot,  place  of  worship  124 
Spring  Garden,  Pegg's  Run  125 
public  squares,  report  on  128 
orphan  society's  report  132 
Athenaeum,  do  135 

flour,  inspected  and  prices,  from  1821 

to  1830  137 
meteor  in  1764  140 
domestic  manufactures, notice  of  148 
Wills'  legacy,    report   on  funds  and 

amount,  &c.  153,328,410 
width  of  Locust  street  155,224 
green  houses,  early  in  160 
African  beneficial  societies  of  163 
city  and  county,  census  table  172 
report  on  sinking  fund  184 
of  watering  committee  186 
Wicacoe  church,  judge  Hopkinson's 

charge  in  case  of  209 
Logan  square,  petition  respecting  223 
watchmen  compensated  '224 
Peter  A.  Browne,  to  have  pipes  laid 
for  gas  from  masonic  hall  224,328 


Philadelphia  rail-way  or  tram-way,   from  Vine  to 

Cedar  in  Broad  224 

fires  in  1830  256 

Scott's  legacy,  premium  distributed  265 

petition  to  change  stands  for  carts  ib 

Haviland's  estimate  and  report  on  Inde- 
pendence Hall  265 

letter  from  canal  commissioners  relating 
to  rail-way  through  the'city  224,265,390 

petition  from  city  watchmen,  for  com- 
pensation 329 

report  of  committee  to  councils  on  to- 
bacco warehouses  265 

chains  across  second  street  on  market 
days  266 

streets  to  be  graduated  and  paved,  di- 
mensions, &c.  ib 

resolution  in  favour  of  altering  water 
street  at  S.  W.  corner  of  Walnut  266 

number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  com- 
ing to,  on  West  Chester  road  272 

public  dinner  to  Com.  Bainbridge  283 

petition  for  public  square  for  use  of 
Boston  soldiery  286 

resolution  of  councils,  agreeing  to  make 
rail-road  through  the  city  294 

councils  authorize  purchase  of  a  new 
lot,  and  sale  of  that  on  Lombard  st.  ib 

hospitality  of  304 

new  Catholic  church  in  13th  st.  corner 
stone  laid  325 

memorial  to  alter  Second  street  mar- 
ket house  and  estimate  of  cost  and 
revenue  328 

committee  appointed  on  McAdamising 
Chesnutst.  329,392 

importance  of  a  direct  communication 
with  Lake  Erie,  &c.  333  0 

old  house  (1701)  pulled  down 

commissioners  for  erecting  new  prison 

383,  ib 

association  of  teachers.circular  335 
iron,  manufacturers  of,  petition  341 
Eastern  penitentiary,  inspectors  383 
town  meeting  on  account  of  fire  at  Fay- 

etteville,  N.  C.  384 
weekly  sales  of  public  stocks  385,390 
invitation   to  Boston   guards  to  visit 

water  woiks  391 
Logan  square,  report  of  committee  on 
filling  and  regulating  and  estimate  of 
expenses  391 
petition  for  a  market  in  S.  W.  section  392 
report  and  documents  respecting  M'- 

Adamising  Chesnut  street  393 
soup  house,  report  of  399 
quantity  of  foreign  coal  imported  1820 

to  1830  400 
petition  of  marine  rail-way  company  for 

hydrant  408 
Franklin  and  Scott's  legacies,  standing 

committee  appointed  on  410 
first  boat  arrives  from  YVilkesbarre  415 
cutlery,  manufactured  at  415 
Philadelphia  county,  division  of  proposed  366,400 
Philosophical  instruments  made  at  Philadelphia  and 

prices  150 
Phrenology,  essay  on  223 
Pickering,  Col.  Timothy,  letter  of,  giving  account  of 

his  captivity  by  Connecticut  claimants  273,295 
Pike  co.  census  268 
Pittsburg,  statistics  of  64 
census  of  311 
rivers  open  at  160 
weight  of  steer  at  256 
described  280 
improving  condition  of  318 
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Pittsburgyron  pillarsand  sills  used  at  335 

reminiscences  of  348 

Planes, inclined,  remarks  on  200 

Plated  ware,  manufactures  of,  Philadelphia  151 

Poetry,  speculation  on  82 

Poor,  report  of  funds  distributed  147 

relief  by  African  beneficial  societies  163 

do.  in  Southwark  1/4 

Post  office,  new  46 

Pottsville,  awful  death  of  a  swearer  50 

sketches  of  232,276 

new  stages  to  Mauch  Chunk  332 

first  boat  enters  basin  at  395 

weigh  lock  at  395,414 

number  of  houses  in  414 

limestone  discovered  at  415 

Premiums  offered  by  Franklin  Institute  307 

by  Horticultural  society  329 

Prison,  Walnut  street,  S.R.  Wood's  account  of  99 
Prisons, of  Philad.  co. expenditures  froml819  to  1829  112 
Pro  &  Con,  a  translation  from  Cowley,ora  temperance  301 

R 

Rail  roads,  Schuylkill  valley  31 
West  Chester   '  44  198  208  381 

engineers  report  on  115 
new  at  Mauch  Chunk  63 
Norristown  and  Germantown  103  118  208  250 
and  canals  compared  190  194  218  354 

power  of  a  horse  upon  195 
Allegheny  portage  198  206  215  225 

friction,  estimate  of,  on  199 
inclined  planes,  remarks  on  200 
and  canals,  message  of  governor  approv- 
ing of  the  act  respecting  208 
Danville  and  Pottsville  stock  subscribed  ib 
through  Philadelphia  224  265  294  390 

Baltimore,  extraordinary  performance  on 

235  390 

Ithaca  and  Carbondale  meeting  238 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  compared 

with  Lehigh  316 
Beaver  meadow  company's  address  to 

public  314 
sum  expended  for,  and  canals  in  the  state  316 
mania  317 
report  of  Long  and  Wilson  on  Alleghe- 
ny portage  321 
Wyoming  323 
list  of  332 
report  of  engineer  of  Beaver  meadow  345 
lettings  358  381 

Camden  and  Amboy,  first  report       359  393 
meeting  at  Ithaca  363 
central,  engineersappointed  381 
marine  company,  petition  for  hydrants  409 
West  Branch  completed  415 
Rain  at  Lancaster  in  1830,  59 
Rainbow,  a  lunar  at  York  252 
Real  estate,  law  taxing  229 
Reading,  caterpillars  appear  at  415 
room  of  Franklin  Institute  204 
Registers,  and  registers  courts,  proposed  act  re- 
specting 165 
commissioners  remarks  on  177 
Reports  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  5 
Pennsylvania  canal  commissioners  11  18 

Schuylkill  valley  navigation  and  rail  road  co.  31 
Schuylkill  navigation  company  41 
- —  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal  44 
of  committee  on  internal  improvement  55 
ef  Lehigh  coal  and  navigation  company  61 
of  committee  of  ways  and  means  73 
Eastern  penitentiary  87  88  97 

tabular  statement  of  convicts  ib 
of  committee  on  education  ,  92 

of  horticultural  society  on  gardens  near 
Philadelphia  105 
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165 
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182 
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Reports  of  committee  on  taking  down  chains  be- 
fore churches 
of  committee  on  corporations 
H.  C.  Campbell  on  West  Chester  rail  road 
to  councils  on  the  use  of  public  squares  by 
military 

to  legislature  of  Maryland  on  obstructions 

in  the  Susquelranna  river 
of  committee  to  legislature  of  Penn.  on 
of  committee  on  internal  improvement  fund  126 
of  orphan  society  132 
of  Athenxum  135 
of  commissioners  on  revised  code  142  165 
of  committee  of  superintendence  on  funds 

distributed  to  the  poor 
of  watering  committee  on  canal  round  per- 
manent bridge  153 
of  comptrollers  of  public  schools 
on  lotteries 

of  sums  distributed  by  the  African  benefi- 
cial societies  of  Philadelphia 
of  mercantile  library  company 
of  inspectors  of  Western  penitentiary 
of  wardens  of  do. 
of  committee  on  city  sinking  fund 
of  Lancaster  and  Schuylkill  bridge  tolls, 

1818  to  1830 
of  adjutant  general  on  militia 
of  female  association 

of  religious  instructor  of  Western  peniten- 
tiary 

«f  Moncure  Robinson  on  Allegheny  portage  198 
efS.  H.Long  on  do.       215  225 

on  width  of  Locust  street  224 
of  Franklin  Institute  233 
of  committee  of  legislature  on  proceedings 
of  commissioners  of  Norristown  rail  road 
in  receiving  subscriptions  251 
of  indigent  widowsk  single  women's  society  254 
of  premium  on  Scott's  legacy  264 
of  John  Haviland  respecting  Independ.Hall  265 
on  erecting  tobacco  warehouses  in  Philad.  ib 
of  premiums  awarded  by  horticultural  so.  272 
of  committee  on  banks 
of  deaf  and  dumb  asylum 
of  female  association 

of  Pennsylvania  society  for  promoting  pub- 
lic schools 
to  Pennsylvania  society  on  text  books 
of  Dorcas  society 

of  Beaver  meadow  rail  road  and  coal  co. 
Messrs.  Long  and  Wilson,  on  Allegheny 

portage 

of  committee  on  inspection  of  tobacco 
of  surveyor  general  on  business  of  his  office  327 
of  controllers  of  Lancasterian  school,  Co- 
lumbia 

of  apprentices'  library  company 
relating  to  canal,  around  permanent  bridge 
of  Moyamensing  Prot.  Epis.  day  school 
of  George  Merrick  to  Beaver  meadow  rail 

road  company 
of  Camden  and  Amboy  rail  road 
of  Sylvester  Welch,  on  Juniata  division 
of  committee  on  filling  Logan  square,  and 

estimate  of  expense 
of  committee  on  M'Adamising  streets 
of  Southern  soup  society 
of  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  com'y. 
of  House  of  Refuge 
Robinson,  Moncure,  report  on  Allegheny  portage 

comparison  of  rail  roads  and  canals 
Rye,  forward  at  Germantown 
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Sabbath,  Judge  Kennedy  remarks  on 
St.  Paul's  church  altered 
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Schools,  rpublic  controllers  report,  157 
report  of  Pennsylvania  soc.  for  promoting  289 
report  to  do.  on  text  book  291 

of  controllers  of  Columbia  331 
'teachers'  association  circular,  335 
Schuylkill  canal  notice  of  15 
imports  and  exports  43 
navigation  company  report  41 
census  284 
valley  rail  road  31 
Shad  appear  in  market  192 
taken  with  hooks  319 
quantities  taken  at  Bloomfield  341 
taken  with  hooks  at  Fair  Mount  dam  400 
Sheed,  captain,  sketch  of  256 
Silk  manufactured  at  Philadelphia  416 
Smith's  history  of  Pennsylvania  66100  116 

Snow  storm  at  Philadelphia  64  246 

Society  on  171 
Soup  society  report  399 
Springs,  Kennedy's  warm,  account  of  -  399 
Squares,  report  on  public  128 
Statistics  of  Pittsburg  64 
Steam  engine,  cause  of  explosion,  inquiry  into  by 

Franklin  Institute  '  243 

anthracite  coal  used  in  332 
remarks  on  fuel  for  375 
Stocks,  owned  by  the  state  63 
sales  of  391  415 

Surveyor  gen's,  report  on  the  business  of  his  office  327 
Susquehanna  river 

obstructions  in,  report  to  leg.  of  Md.  on  121 
public  meeting  respecting,  in  state  of 

New  York  139 
of  committee  of  legislature  of  Penn'a  on260 
commissioners  of  Maryland  reply  to 

committee  of  legislature  on  261 
ice  breaks  up  in  the  250 
trade  of  the  314  350 

Swallows,  a  new  species  appears  at  Wilkesbarre  349 

T 

Tables  of  death  warrants  signed  by  executive  from 

1798  to  1830  27 
of  cases  of  imprisonment  for  debt  in  city  and 

county  of  Philadelphia  28 
of  the  finances  of  the  state  32,34 
meteorolog.  46,48,51,59,95,104,184,243,310,406 
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75 
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79 
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annual  of  the  banks  in  the  state 
statistical  of  Pittsburg 
of  debts  and  appropriations  by  the  state 
of  amount  drawn  on  several  divisions  of  canal 
of  inspections  at  Philadelphia 
of  diseases  and  deaths  for  each  month  in  Phil, 
of  convicts  in  eastern  penitentiary 
of  expenditures  for  prisons  in  county  ofPhila- 

delphia  from  1819  to  1829  112 
of  the  inspections  of  flour  in  United  States 

from  1821  to  1830,  and  prices  during  same 

time  in  Philadelphia  137 
of  prices  of  flour  in  New  York,  each  month, 

for  1829  and  1830  138 
•     census  of  1830,  373,188,206,221,236,268,302 

310,346,365,383 

of  ascents  and  descents  on  Allegheny  portage  216 
of  distance, excavation.embankment  and  ma- 
sonry on  Allegheny  portage  217 
of  hawkers  and  pedlars  in  each  county  239 
of  arrivals  and  clearances  at  Phil.  47,112,240,320 
of  the  trade  of  the  Susquehanna  river  314 
of  the  valuation,taxables  and  taxes  in  the  state  375 
of  weekly  sales  of  public  stocks  390,415 
of  foreign  coal  imported  from  1820  to  1830  400 
Tamane,  king,  sketch  of  349 
Tavern  licenses,  receipts  for  35 
Tax  on  bank  dividends,  receipts  for  34 
offices  and  writs,  receipts  for  35 
personal  property,  law  for  228 


Tax  on  real  estate,  law  for 
Temperance  society  ,  "  pro  and  con" 

address  of  J.  K.  Tyson  before 

Tioga,  freshet  at 

Tobacco  warehouse,  proposal  to  erect 

inspection  of,  documents  relating  to 
Tolls  on  Union  Canal,  1818  to  1831 

Lancaster  Schuylkill  bridge,  1818  to  1831 

Pennsylvania  canal 
Tornado  r 
Tour,  a  fashionable 
Towanda,  scarcity  of  eatables  at 
Travelling  in  Franklin  county 

through  Norristown 
Troth,  Henry  address  before  college  of  pharmacy 
Tunkers  in  Pennsylvania 
Tyson,  Job  R.  address  to  temperance  society 
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Union  Canal,  notice  of 

lotteries,  statement  of  produce  from 
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301 
407 
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265 
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187 
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287 
335 
287 
96 
333 
27 
124 
408 

16 
158 

statement  of  tolls  rec'd  "from  1828  tol831 159 
Vaccination,  cases  of,  in  Philadelphia  50 
Venango,  coal  discovered  in  400 

w 

Watson,  Rev.  Thomas,  notice  of  279 
Wayne  county  census  284 
Ways  and  means,  report  of  committee  72 
Weather  at  Germantown  16 
Mauch  Chunk  48 
Philadelphia  48,192 
Wellsborough  191 
Meadville,  great  cold  288 
Great  snow  storm  64,246 
Weigh-lock  at  Poltsville,  experiment  with  415 
Weld,  Lewis,  letter  to  Roberts  Vaux  on  deaf  and 

dumb  asylum  6 
Welsh  emigrants  in  Pennsylvania  124 
Chester  county  settled  by  ib 
Wellsborough,  weather  at  191 
West  Chester  rail  road  meeting  44 
engineer's  report  on  116 
fine  beef  and  mutton      ..  170 
business  of  197 
stock  subscribed  at  208 
lettings  at  381 
reminiscences  of  395 
stages  between  and  Philadelphia  415 
Wetherill,  J.  P.  applies  water  to  anthracite,  to  in- 
crease steam  336 
Wicaco  church,  charge  of  Judge  Kennedy  in  case  of  209 
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Wheat  early  at  Columbia 
Wilkesbarre,  freshet  at 
tornado  at 

a  new  species  of  swallow  at 
first  canal  boat  built  at 
fine  fishing  at 

affecting  conduct  of  an  idiot  mother 
shad  at 

first  boat  at,  from  Philadelphia 
Williamsport,  lightning  at 
Wills'  legacy,  report  on  amount  of  funds,8cc.l53,328,41Q 
Wise,  Captain  Daniel,  Jr.  receives  a  piece  of  plate 

from  insurance  company  267 
Wood,  S.  R.,  on  Walnut  street  prison  98 
Wolf,Gov., message  approv.bill  for  internal  improv't  208 
Wolf  killed  at  Huntingdon  46 
Bedford  county  287 
rencontre  with,  at  York  346 
Wyoming,  sketch  of  Connecticut  claim  and  capture 

of  Col.  Pickering  at  27S 
rail  road,  remarks  on  route  of  323 

Y  &  Z 

York,  lunar  rain-bow  at  252 

canvass  back  ducks  first  appear  at  281 

county  census  284 

rencontre  with  a  wolf  346 

Zimmerman,  Emanuel,  biography  of  152 
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THE  ALCHEMIST. 
No.  I. 

Quid  dignum  (antofiret  hie  promhsor  liiatut — Horace. 

I  Have  often  reflected  upon  the  great  advantages  a 
man  of  my  qualifications  could  render  to  his  countrymen 
and  his  species,  if  he  chose  to  exert  them.    If  such  a 
man  would  but  spread  his  soul  upon  paper,  and  give  to 
the  world  the  history  of  the  habits  which  contributed  to 
its  great  and  varied  exaltation,  what  a  benefit  would  he 
confer!  What  lessons  of  wisdom  might  he  teach!  What 
of  prudence,  knowledge  of  one's  self,  and  of  mankind! 
But,  alas,  it  is  to  be  feared  in  this  country,  at  least,  there 
are  very  few  who  combine  those  happy  and  opposite 
traits,  those  deep  and  variegated  shades  of  character, 
which  unite  to  form  my  composition.    I  am  not  so  vain, 
however,  as  to  listen  with  credulity,  nor  so  weak  and 
foolish  as  to  subscribe  to  all  the  golden  opinions  conced- 
ed to  me  by  kindness  or  incapacity.    But  though  my 
vulnerable  points  are  sufficiently  known  for  guarding 
against  the  kisses  of  an  insidious  enemy,  I  mean  the  soft 
whispers  of  flattery,  I  cannot  likewise  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  my  qualifications  are  diversified,  intrinsic,  and 
uncommon.    Nor  need  it  be  suppressed  in  my  setting 
out,  that  I  am  of  a  volatile,  unsteady,  and  capricious  tem- 
perament; since  from  this  circumstance  will  be  derived 
the  little  variety  and  piquancy  of  the  essays,  with  which 
I  propose  to  favour  the  public.  It  may  be  that  I  shall  ap- 
pear rather  frivolous  at  one  time,andat  another,  perhaps, 
too  wise;  the  grave  and  stately  march  of  bookish  dignity 
will  distinguish  some  of  my  papers,  and  anon  my  page 
shall  rejoice  in  an  utter  contempt  of  literary  greatness; 
on  occasion  it  will  blaze  with  the  lightness  of  humour  or 
of  folly,  and  afterwards  chill  with  the  coldness  or  gloom 
of  a  prosing  moral  lesson;  now  inculcating  the  neces- 
sity of  general  good  humour,  and  again  dissecting  some 
hapless  wight  of  an  author  with  all  the  asperity  of  un- 
relenting satire.    This  diversity  of  humour  and  discre- 
pancy of  ideas,  my  reader  must  ascribe  to  the  fluctuating 
spirit  of  my  disposition,  which  to  confess  a  truth,  alters 
its  aspect  as  frequently  as  the  phases  of  the  moon.  My 
tastes  too,  may  seem  at  times  a  little  incongruous  and 
conflicting;  I  may  prefer  and  praise  to-day,  what  the 
cooler,  or  warmer,  the  wiser,  or  more  silly  judgment  of 
to-morrow,  will  convince  me  is  unworthy  of  commenda- 
tion or  preference.  A  writer,  I  admit,  to  have  authority 
on  points. of  criticism,  should  pretend  to  something  like 
infallibility;  but  I  cannot  help  esteeming  a  reputation  for 
Candour  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  truth, as  far  above  a  per- 
tinacious adherence  to  error.  If  then  I  should  be  thought, 
at  one  time,  to  laud  too  highly  the  ancient  authors,and  at 
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another  to  consider  industry  better  directed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  modern  literature;  to  disparage  English  erudition, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  continent,  and  again  to 
speak  in  terms  of  warm  panegyric  of  English  bards,  phi- 
losophers, and  savans;  or  in  any  other  respect,  utter  a 
sentiment  apparently  inconsistent  with  one  previously 
expressed,  the  change  of  views  must  be  attributed  to  an 
accession  of  light,  to  the  state  of  my  feelings  at  the  mo- 
ment, or  to  any  other  circumstance  which,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  reader,  will  form  my  best  apology.  I  would 
have  him,  in  all  cases  of  manifest  contrariety,  to  adopt 
those  opinions  which  may  seem  best  sustained,  or  which, 
according  to  his  own  conceptions  assisted  by  superior 
means  for  the  attainment  of  truth,  he.  may  conclude  to 
be  the  most  judicious. 

Touching  the  imposing  subject  of  my  personal  history, 
I  cannot — like  my  illustrious  predecessor,  the  Spectator, 
wjiom,  in  some  respect,  I  shall  be  content  humbly  to  fol- 
low, and,  I  fear  at  an  interminable  distance — favour  the 
public  with  any  anecdote  which  according  to  my  mother, 
nurse,  or  marriunc,  predicted  the  probability  of  future  ex- 
cellence. My  nonage,  distinguished  by  no  idiosyncrasy 
worthy  of  remembrance,  passed  unmarked  by  any  pre- 
sage of  dignity  or  renown.  I  was  very  like  other  school- 
boys in  mental  activity,  and  physical  structure;  and 
the  only  peculiarity  T  can  now  recollect,  was  the  devo- 
tion at  the  University  of  more  hours  to  study,  and  fewer 
to  refection,  than  some  of  my  hopeful  companions.  My 
ardour  for  books,  provoked  alternate  jeers  and  com- 
mendations—by turns  I  was  denounced  as  stupid  and 
clever — some  said,  with  ironical  audacity,  that  I  was 
emulating  Milton— and  a  few.particularly  my  chum,  that 
I  was  intent  upon  discovering  the  philosophers'  stone. 
By  the  mischievous  assiduity  of  the  latter,  I  soon  became 
known  by  the  appellation  of  "The  Alchemist."    As  the 
nickname  arose  from  the  dominion  of  a  passion  for  litera- 
ry seclusion,  which  seems  to  increase  in  proportion  as  I 
became  more  sensible,  by  study,  of  the  almost  infinite 
extent  of  human  knowledge,  and,  by  lapse  of  years,  of 
the  great  brevity  of  human  life,  I  choose  to  perpetuate 
>t  by  conferring  on  these  labours  the  honour  of  the  de- 
signation. Every  thing  must  have  a  name;  even  the  cox- 
comb and  the  ass  lay  claim  to  the  distinction;  and  ought 
I,  while  professing  a  superiority  over  ordinary  men,  to 
be  without  it?    That  selected  is  sonorous  enough; 
and  as  it  represents  my    strongest  habitude,  what 
boots  the  appropriation  of  a  more  descriptive  title'  I 
do  not  pretend  that  these  productions  of  my  leisure, 
might  not  attract  equal  attention  by  having  another  or 
less  glittering  auxiliary,  but  it  could  not  alter,  detract 
from,  or  enhance  their  intrinsic  merit — "  a  rose  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet." 
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Having  thu3  disposed  of  the  name,  to  which  I  may 
have  occasion  incidentally  to  recur,  I  may  proceed  to 
the  settlement  of  other,  some  may  think,  equally  import- 
ant preliminaries.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  Tatler, 
Spectator,  and  Karnbler,  occupy  so  conspicuously,  and 
meritoriously,  the  didactic  department  of  literature,  that 


excellent  models  of  correct  writing  and  thinking,  (pro- 
vided my  own  numbers  are  not  thereby  too  much  ne- 
glected,) I  shall  be  richly  recompensed  in  the  gratifica- 
tion it  will  occasion. 

But  the  curious  may  inquire,  why  I  suppress  my  pro- 
per signature  manual,  when  that  perhaps  would  prove 


a  similar  effort  would  serve  only  to  disclose  the  folly  of  a  passport  to  favour,  and  insure  distinction?    I  cannot, 


the  enterprise,  and  betray,  by  the  certainty  of  his  failure, 
the  incompetence  of  the  attempted.  It  is  true,  in  emu- 
lating those  masters,  I  tread  in  a  path  consecrated  by 
genius,  and  strewed  with  flowers  culled  on  the  heights 
of  Parnassus.  But  while  others  are  overawed,  it  is  my 
temper  to  be  stimulated  and  excited;  nor  does  admira- 
tion  ever  so  dazzle  my  judgment, as  to  dissipate  or  paral- 
ize  my  energies.  The  celebrated  author  of  the  Ram- 
bler, in  another  work,  his  criticism  of  the  Lycidas  of 
Milton,  attests  the  prevalence  of  the  feeling  to  which  J 
have  ventured -to  allude.  "Such,"  says  he,  "is  the 
power  of  reputation  justly  acquired,  that  its  blaze  drives 
away  the  eye  from  nice  examination." 

Whether  the  public  will  be  so  blindly  devoted  to  those 
great  masters  of  language,  and  the  human  heart,  as  to 
refuse  a  notice  of  my  little  bark,  swimming  in  the  wake 
of  those  noble  vessels,  because  I  have  the  presumption 
so  to  guide  it,  I  shall  not  conjecture.  Nevertheless, 
many  and  grave  reasons  can  be  assigned  for  a  new  at- 
tempt.   The  Tatler  and  Spectator  discuss  the  little 
morals  of  life  with  great  success,  and  sometimes  ascend 
to  more  elevated  subjects  with  equal  felicity.but  wearing 
the  repulsive  though  venerable  garb  of  antiquity.they  lie 
forgotten  or  disregarded.    All  join  in  unqualified  praise 
of  these  elegant  performances,  and  many  without  being 
acquainted  with  their  precise  or  distinctive  merits;  all 
profess  to  have  seen  and  appreciated  what  it  is  the  fash- 
ion, not  to  read,  but  to  admire!    The  refined  simplicity 
and  harmonious  sweetness  of  the  Spectator's  style,  are 
every  where  admitted,  but  who  adopts  it  for  imitation' 
We  have  undistinguishing  panegyrics  on  the  book,  but 
who,  in  conversation,  adverts  to  the  papers  on  Sir  Roger 
De  Coverley — the  essays  on  purity  of  humour — those  on 
the  enjoyments  of  the  imagination — the  examination  of 
Paradise  Lost — or  the  sublime  subjects  which  enter  into 
the  last  volume?    The  total  silence  on  the  piquant  or 
prominent  parts  of  this  inimitable  composition,  argues 
in  pretty  intelligible  language,  either  its  absolute  ne- 
glect, or  the  frigid  indifference  of  its  readers.  The  Ram- 
bler I  admire,  for  the  magnificence  of  its  diction,  no  less 
than  the  profundity  and  truth  which  that  diction  dis- 
plays and  imbodies,  but  more  than  a  chimerical  fear  may 
be  indulged,  that  it  lies  neglected  on  the  shelves  of  ma- 
ny a  library  that  would  be  deemed  niggard  or  beggarly 
without  it.    There  are  however,  since  the  appearance 
of  these  works,  numberless  subjects,  then  unknown  or 
imperfectly  understood,  which  the  progressive  refine- 
ments of  succeeding  ages  have  brought  to  light  or  im- 
proved. The  state  of  education  and  the  moral  structure 
of  society,  in  this  country,  have,  likewise  a  tendency  to 
circumscribe  their  usefulness.    And  after  all  it  must  not 
be  concealed,  that  my  admiration  of  the  works  in  ques- 
tion has  much  to  do  with  this  undertaking;  for  if  I  can 
stimulate  my  countrymen  to  the  delightful  study  of  these 


in  answer  to  this  inquiry,  say,  with  the  Spectator,  that  it 
is  the  fear  of  being  talked  about  and  stared  at,  for  the 
public  may  speak  as  much  of  my  performance  as  they 
please  without  displeasing  me,  and  I  am  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  long  robe  to  be  frightened  by  the  gaze 
of  admiring  multitudes.    That  is  not  the  reason  why  I 
prefer  its  concealment  to  its  publicity.    Without  a  name 
I  shall  be  a  man  of  straw,  a  kind'  of  nonentity,  whom 
neither  hostility  can  awe,  nor  friendship  conciliate.  And 
here  let  me  remind  the  reader  in  passing,  that  he  must 
visit  upon  me  all  the  penalties  of  his  anger,  for  any  sen- 
timent or  opinion  be  does  not  approve,  since  neither  the 
editor  nor  the  publisher  of  "The  Register,"  can  with 
greater  propriety  be  charged  for  what  appears  than,  to 
use  rather  an  uncourteous  simile,  the  horse  which  draws 
the  artillery  to  battle  with  the  havoc  it  originates.  Nor 
shall  I,  in  one  respect,  be  altogether  useless  to  my  coun- 
trymen.   An  effort  will  be  made  to  revive  the  memories 
of  those  old  English  worthies,  who,  by  the  magic  of  their 
genius  and  the  diligence  of  their  labours,  have  construct- 
ed the  language;  and  though  I  do  not  say  with  Fox,  that 
I  shall  employ  only  those  words  to  be  found  in  Dtyden, 
I  shall  funtlsh  the  precedent  of  excluding  from  my  pages 
every  word,  except  those  rendered  necessary  by  our 
local,  social,  or  political  peculiarity,  which  has  not  the 
sanction  of  acknowledged  English  authority.    This  ex- 
ample set  by  any  known  name  would  be  nugatory,  but 
coming  from  me  it  may  receive  the  decency  of  respect. 
Such  an  attachment  to  the  language  I  write,  springs 
from  no  inclination  to  propitiate  the  censoriousness  of 
our  British  censors,  but  from  a  patriotic  desire  to  benefit 
my  country.   Indifference  here,  has  not  only  proved  in- 
jurious to  our  national  literature,  by  preventing  Ameri- 
can books,  otherwise  excellent,  from  being  studied  by 
Englishmen  of  merit,  and  provoking  the  taunts  of  wit- 
lings seeking  excuses  for  defamation,  but  as  many  words 
will  thereby  be  added,  and  many  grow  obsolete,  it  must 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  distinct  language.  It  is  unwise, 
in  the  present  progressive  state  of  human  knowledge 
in  all  the  departments  of  science,  to  connive  at  a  prac- 
tice which  must  tend  to  the  increase  of  the  knowledge 
desirable  to  be  acquired.    The  unfortunate  generation 
that  essayed  the  building  of  Babel,  have  bequeathed  the 
sustenation  of  a  burden  already  su  fficiently  heavy,  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  miseries  which  Providence  be- 
fore had  doomed  them  to  suffer.    English  literature  is 
at  present  our  own,  from  community  of  language  and  of 
origin;  it  would  be  indeed  a  lapsus  lingua:  to  lose  this 
birthright,  and  to  lose  access  to  those  who  have  formed 
it.  Shall  we  impose  upon  our  descendants  the  necessity 
of  studying  as  a  foreign  language,  that  to  which,  in  its 
native  purity,  they  have  a  right  by  inheritance,  to  enable 
them  to  read  Addison,  Pope,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton? 
Care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  novel  trarrsmuta. 
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tions  of  phrase,  foreign  combinations,  and  peculiar,  un- 
authorized tours  d'  expression;  and  how  can  these  be 
prevented.except  by  the  strenuous  and  united  exertions, 
the  unceasing  zeal  and  sharp  vigilance,  of  our  literary 
sentinels?  If  they  upon  whom  the  task  devolves  to  give 
the  alarm  on  the  approach  of  any,  who  bear  not  the 
English  livery,  as  foes  to  the  republic,  and  thus  to  ex- 
clude them  from  participation  in  the  concerns  of  the 
commonwealth.  But  I  have  another  reason  for  giving 
to  the  world  an  anonymous  performance.  Ob,  envy, 
thou  incorporeal  monster,  that  distorlest  the  fairest  in- 
tentions, and  attemptest  to  blight  with  thy  pestilential 
breath  the  beautiful  productions  of  heaven,  it  is  thou 
hast  made  me  a  coward  on  this  occasion!  Envy,  pale, 
lean,  and  green  with  gall,  resides — but  let  Ovid  speak 
for  himself — 

*'  — domus  est  imis  in  valhbus  antri 

Abdita,  sole  carens,  nor.  ulli  pervia  vento — 

*  *  #  *  *  4i 

Pallor  in  ore  sedet:  macies  in  corpore  toto: 
Nusquam  recta  acies:  livent  rubigine  dentes: 
Pectora  felle  virent:  lingua  est  suffusa  veneno." 
Some  may  suppose  that  the  apprehension  of  encoun- 
tering envy  betrays  too  strong  a  consciousness  of  pow- 
ers. I  am  above  vanity  and  despise  it,  and  when  the 
variety,  scope,  and  profundity  of  my  attainments  are 
considered;  such  a  fear  will  assume  a  more  reasonable 
aspect.  It  is  not  the  dread  of  consequences  to  myselfj 
for  I  may  partly  live  and  partly  write  down  malice,  but 
having  a  paternal  solicitude  for  my  kind,  I  am  resolved 
not  to  be  instrumental  in  the  diffusion  of  a  poison  whose 
malignant  influence  corrodes  and  lacerates  the  mind  in 
which  it  rages.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  is  said,  in  sup- 
pressing the  fact  of  his  authorship  of  the  Waverly  No- 
vels, was  actuated  by  the  idea  that  the  information 
would  operate  to  their  prejudice  by  provoking  the  ma- 
levolence of  his  enemies.  On  this  subject,  therefore,  I 
have  a  special  sensibility.  I  do  not  promise,  however, 
but  when  the  Alchemist,  a  number  of  which  I  shall  give 
to  the  world  in  each  number  of  the  Register,  shall  have 
become  as  popular  as  the  Waverly  novels,  but  I  may 
divulge  my  secret  with  all  the  frigidity  of  sated  ambi- 
tion. Until  that  period  shall  have  arrived,  the  reader 
may  exercise  the  ingenuity  which  has  hitherto  been  so 
successful  in  discovering  the  identity  of  Junius,  and 
which  led  to  results  so  satisfactory  in  the  case  of  ''The 
Great  Unknown."  H. 


Smith's  bistort  of  the 
PROVINCE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
Chapters  XVI  and  XVII,  which  would  follow  in 
course,  have  been  omitted,  as  they  contain  nothing  but 
%  letter  from  Elizabeth  Webb,  giving  an  account  of  her 
religious  experience,  to  Dr.  Boehm,  and  his  reply,  both 
of  which  have  we  undertand  been  published  in  a  pam- 
phlet; and  as  directions  are  likewise  given  to  the  trans- 
criber of  Smith's  ms.  to  omit  copying  them. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 
Deaths  and  characters  of  several;  divers  religious  visits 
from  abroad.     The  death  of  the  Proprietary  Wm. 
Penn,  with  a  sketch  of  his  character. 
In  the  year  1713  Thomas  Chalkley  visited  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Maryland  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and  re- 
turning from  thence,  went  to  New  England  and  per- 


formed the  like  services  to  the  meetings  of  Friends 
there.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  he  went  to  South 
Carolina  on  the  same  charitable  design  of  promoting  a 
reformation,  and  returned  from  thence  by  the  way  of 
Virginia  and  Mary  lurid,  and  again  visited  many  meetings 
in  those  Provinces. 

John  Lowdon  and  Francis  Swain  from  Pennsylvania 
likewise,  visited  New  England  this  year,  in  the  service 
of  truth. 

John  Salkeld,  from  Pennsylvania  also  went  this 
year  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  , 

In  this  year  died  Samuel  Carpenter  of  Philadelphia, 
who  arrived  very  early  and  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable settlers  and  traders  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
also  bore  for  many  years  some  of  the  greatest  posts  in 
the  Government,  through  a  great  variety  of  business  he 
preserved  the  love  and  esteem  of  a  large  and  extensive 
acquaintance.  His  abilities  and  action  in  the  scciety  of 
Friends,  and  his  love  to  such  as  were  concerned  to 
travel  in  the  ministry,  for  whom  he  kept  an  open  heart 
and  open  doors,  made  him  deservedly  distinguished  as 
a  valuable  member  of  the  religious  community  to  which 
he  belonged. 

On  the  19th  of  the  month  called  March,  1714,  died  at 
Abington,  John  Lowdon  of  New  Garden,  Pennsylvania; 
he  came  over  to  settle  from  Ireland  in  1711,  and  having 
fixed  his  family  to  satisfaction  he  travelled  several  con- 
siderable journeys  in  the  service  of  the  m  inistry  on  the 
Continent  of  America  and  was  often  abroad  at  meetings 
for  worship  and  business  in  the  Provinces  and  of  good 
service  having  a  testimony  that  usually  had  a  great 
reach. upon  those  that  heard  it;  the  year  he  died  he 
went  to  Long  Island,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  England, 
and  visited  nearly  all  the  meetings  of  Friends  that  way, 
which  took  him  about  three  months,  and  proved  verv 
acceptable  to  them.  Being  returned  home,  he  staid 
but  a  little  there,  but  performed  another  visit  to  the 
meetings  at  and  about  Philadelphia  and  Burlington,  and 
thence  to  the^rpper  parts  of  Bucks  and  Philadelphia 
counties,  and  having  reached  as  far  as  Abington  he  was 
there  taken  very  ill  with  a  painful  distemper  (and  car- 
ried out  of  meeting  to  a  Friends  house)  which  after  a 
while  somewhat  abating  he  lay  perfectly  quiet  and  told 
those  about  him,  that  he  had  done  the  work  the  Lord 
had  given  him  to  do,  (and  was  easy  and  desiring  his 
love  might  be  remembered  to  all  Friends,  he  soon  af- 
ter quietly  departed  as  though  he  had  fallen  asleep, 
having  continued  very  sensible  to  the  last.")  It  was 
thought  he  was  as  well  beloved  for  the  time  he  lived  in 
the  province  as  most  that  had  ever  come  into  it. 

[1714]  In  the  year  1714  Thomas  Wilson  and  James 
Dickinson  came  again  to  visit  these  provinces  and  the 
continent  in  general,  in  the  service  of  truth.  It  was 
the  second  visit  of  the  first,  and  the  third  of  the  second, 
and  was  as  usual  very  acceptable  to  the  visited. 

Thomas  Story  from  Pennsylvania  now  also  visited 
Friends  in  Barbadoes  again,  which  service  having  per- 
formed, he  went  from  thence  to  England  and  there  con- 
tinued the  remaining  part  of  his  life.* 

In  this  year  Gabriel  Newby,  and  Matthew  Pritchard, 
from  North  Carolina,  paid  a  religious  visit  to  those  pro- 
vinces, and  to  New  England. 

Thomas  Thomson  and  Josiah  Laxigdale  from  England, 
also  came  now  to  those  provinces,  and  the  continent  in 
general  on  an  acceptible  religious  visit,  as  did  also 
Benj.  Holme,  who  in  going  thro'  the  continent  staid 
several  years .    Ann  Chapman  from  Bucks,  in  Penn- 


*In  the  form  of  a  note  occupying  several  pages,  the 
manuscript  in  this  place  gives  a  list  "of  those  who  pass- 
ed the  monthly  meeting  of  Philadelphia  for  marriage 
for  the  first  thirty-two  years  after  the  settlement  of 
Pennsylvania  by  the  English," — as  it  is  a  mere  list  of 
names,  which  we  presume,  are  to  be  found  on  the  re- 
cords of  the  society,  and  only  interest  the  immediate 
descendants,  we  omit  them, — for  the  present,  at  least. 
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sylvania,  this  year,  went  on  her  second  religious  visit 
to  New  England. 

In  this  year  1716,  William  Baldwin,  Peter  Fearon, 
and  Christopher  Blackbourne  at  different  times  visited 
the  meetings  of  Friends  in  New  F/iigland. 

In  the  month  called  December  this  year,  died  Ed- 
ward Andrews  of  Little  Egghaibour,  in  West  Jersey; 
he  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Andrews,  who 
with  their  family  came  to  New  Jersey  from  Oyster  Bay, 
on  Long  Island,  very  early,  bought  land  at  Mansfield 
and  settled  there.  She  had  a  serviceable  public  testi- 
mony: and  in  the  time  of  the  New  England  persecution 
visiting  Boston,  was  from  thence  banished  on  the  ac- 
count of  Religion.  It  is  here  that  Sewel  mentions 
(Hist.  p.  341)  in  relating  the  passage  of  Hannah  Wright, 
a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  (who  was  sis- 
ter to  the  said  Mary)  who  going  from  Long  Island  ap- 
peared in  the  court  at  Boston,  warning  the  Magistrates 
to  spill  no  more  innocent  blood,  which  saying  from  a 
child  ofthat  age  so  struck  them  at  first  that  they  all  sat 
silent  till  Rawson  the  Secretary  said  what,  shall  we  be 
baffled  by  such  a  one  as  this,  come  let  us  drink  a  dram. 
This  Hannah  afterwards  had  a  public  testimony  and  con- 
tinued in  good  esteem  among  Friends  till  her  death, 
which  happened  by  account,  in  some  part  of  Virginia 
being  with  several  others  drowned,  going  over  one  of 
the  wide  ferrys,  as  she  was  on  a  religious  visit  that  way. 

After  the  death  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Andrews,  their 
son  Edward  removed  from  Mansfield  to  Egghaibour; 
he  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  that  part  of  New  Jer- 
sey; said  to  be  the  first  that  built  a  framed  house  there. 
He  was  from  his  youth  inclinable  to  be  wild,and  when  he 
got  to  Egghaibour  which  then  seemed  a  part  of  the 
■world  secluded  from  the  rest,  he  found  he  could  with- 
out controul  of  any  body,  indulge  himself  in  the  habits 
he  had  given  himself  up  to.  He  was  particularly  fond 
of  a  fiddle  and  dexterous  with  it,  and  used  to  associate 
with  such  company  as  he  found  there,  a  few  white, peo- 
ple, but  mostly  Indians,  the  chief  of  their  business  was 
the  gratification  of  that,  and  other  idle  diversions,  he 
continued  this  practice  a  considerable  time  and  to  great 
excess;  one  day  as  he  was  following  the  plough,  he 
turned  up  the  bones  of  an  Indian  that  had  been  buried, 
(Eggharbour  having  been  a  noted  place,  where  great 
numbers  of  them  had  formerly  frequented)  upon  which 
he  felt  an  uncommon  sensation, after  pausing  a  while, he 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  carry  them  at  some  dis- 
tance and  bury  them  again  decently,  which  having 
done,  a  satisfaction  followed  that  he  had  not  been  used 
to.  Thiscircumstance,  however  trivial,  is  related  as  the 
first  introduction  of  his  thinking  soberly,  and  to  any 
good  purpose,  for  finding  such  satisfaction  attending  so 
inconsiderable  an  act  he  was  led  by  degrees  to  weigh 
seriously  the  situation  he  was  in,  that  it  was  certain  he 
likewise  must  die,  and  his  bones  be  perhaps  in  the 
same  circumstance,  and  then  he  thought  he  should  be 
glad  that  some  friendly  hand  might  bury  them,  so  that 
what  he  had  done  was  but  doing  as  he  would  be  done 
by.  He  now  began  to  think  of  the  end  of  his  own  ex- 
istence, then  opened  the  discovery  of  the  dangerous 
condition  he  was  in,  and  how  unfit  he  was  to  go  if  he 
should  then  be  taken  off,  and  that  it  was  therefore  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  him  to  alter  his  course  of  life, not 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  present  peace  his  serious  reflec- 
tions into  the  sUte  of  things  had  given  the  prospect  of, 
but  for  fear  of  the  consequences  attending-  his  persist- 
ing in  the  same  idle  way  of  living,  and  taking  up  a  reso- 
lution to  begin,  he  burnt  his  fiddle  and  when  his  usual 
associates  attended  pursuaded  them  to  desist,  and  after 
some  lime  brought  them,  instead  of  meeting  to  carouse 
and  frolic,  to  sit  in  silence  in  the  manner  of  Friends.and 
finding  peace  and  satisfaction  to  follow,  he  continued 
In  this  way  for  a  considerable  time,  at  length  he  had 
a  few  words  to  say  to  them,  and  as  he  stood  faithful  his 
gift  increased;  after  awhile  going  up  to  Springfield  he 
.preached  there;  at  Crosswicks  he  likewise  preached, 
but  Friends  in  this  place  knowing  his  former  ill  courses 


were  jealous  of  him,  and  expressing  something  ofthat 
kind  to  him,  it  letolved  in  his  mind  with  great 
thought  and  seriousness,  as  he  was  riding  home,  going 
across  a  very  lively  run  of  water,  he  observed  it  slid 
along  gently,  yet  very  constantly,  he  saw,  and  the 
thought  struck  him  that  it  mightfora  while  be  stopped 
running,  yet  could  not  be  hindred,  though  it  must  first 
recur  to  the  fountain  head,  and  wait  to  re-flow  from 
thence  with  additions,  before  it  could  rise  high  enough 
to  surmount  the  obstruction,  and  then  it  would  of  course 
clear  its  own  way.  A  thought  of  this  kind  afforded 
him  matter  of  instruction  and  encouragement,  he  how- 
ever went  home,  and  continued  silent  for  a  consider- 
able time,  but  the  thing  coming  close  upon  him  again 
he  began  to  speak  in  meetings,  and  from  thence  con- 
tinued in  the  service  of  the  meeting,  as  he  found  his 
way  opened  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  an  eminent  instrument  to  the  converting 
of  many  at  Egghai  bour,  and  elsewhere  on  the  continent 
of  America,  having  travelled  a  pretty  deal  for  the  littl* 
time  he  lived  afterwards;  he  was  the  means  of  settling  a 
meeting  of  Friends  at  Little  Eggharbour,  which  con- 
tinues. 

He  died  of  the  small  pox  after  about  thirteen  days 
sickness,  the  26th  of  the  10th  month  this  year,  being 
about  forty  three  years  of  age. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1717  died  Dr.  Griffith 
Owen  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  been  several  times  men- 
turned  before,  he  came  over  among  the  early  settler* 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  of  eminent  service  among  them 
in  divers  capacities;  as  a  minister  among  Friends  he 
had  a  serviceable,  pathetic  and  lively  testimony,  as  a 
member  of  that  religious  community,  he  was  active,  ex- 
emplary and  useful;  in  civil  society  his  merit  and  work 
raised  him  to  several  public  stations  wherein  he  acted 
with  judgment  and  a  becoming  integrity.  But  his 
practice  as  a  physician,  in  which  he  was  very  knowing 
and  eminent,  rendered  him  of  great  additional  value  in 
the  place  where  he  lived:  with  those  qualities  he  pre- 
served the  sincerity  and  meekness  of  a  christian,  was 
ready  to  every  good  office,  and  died  greatly  beloved 
and  lamented  by  a  large  acquaintance  of  people,  of  dif- 
ferent ranks  and  persuasions. 

In  this  year  came  to  visit  the  meetings  of  Friends  on 
the  continent  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  William 
Armstrong  and  James  Graham;  and  after  them  John 
Dawson  and  Isaac  Hadwin,  all  from  England  whose 
services  were  well  received  by  their  brethren  in  these 
provinces,  James  Graham  was  taken  ill  and  died  at  the 
house  of  Samuel  Smith  in  Burlington,  his  loss  was  re- 
gretted by  many  who  had  the  opportunity  of  his  ac- 
quaintance during  his  small  stay  in  this  country.  The 
said  Isaac  Hadwin  came  over  some  years  afterwards,  on 
business,  and  died  at  Chester  in  Pennsylvania. 

Lydia  Norton  from  New  England,  now  visited  these 
provinces  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  that  heard  her,  she  had  a  large  gift 
and  a  strong  voice,  and  was  much  valued  and  followed- 

[1718]  In  this  year,  after  a  lingering  indisposition, 
departed  this  life  at  Rushcomb  near  Twyford  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, William  Ptnn,  proprietor  and  founder  of 
Pennsylvania,  aged  about  seventy  four  years;  though 
his  literary  works,  and  the  unexampled  nobility  of  hit 
plan,  and  improvements  in  that  province  are  the  great- 
est monument  that  can  be  erected  to  his  memory,  and 
will  continue  to  live  and  speak  too  loud  to  need  any 
additional  encomiums  here,  yet  it  would  scarcely  be 
thought  excusable  to  wholly  omit  a  respectful  com- 
memoration  of  some  of  his  services.  Being  early  in  life 
convinced  of  the  principles  held  by  the  Quakers  in  part 
by  the  preaching  of  Thomas  Loe  in  Ireland,  tho'  born 
to  great  worldly  expectations,  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  take  up  the  cross  to  them  and  look  another  way. — 
In  time  he  became  an  eminent  preacher  himself,  and 
evidenced  the  authenticity  of  his  call  in  the  hearts  of 
his  brethren,  who  greatly  loved  and  esteemed  him  for 
the  work's  sake  and  he  continued  while  in  health,  in 
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the  exercise  thereof  the  remainder  of  his  days.  As  a 
man  he  was  endowed  with  great  penetration  and  fore- 
thought. Those  who  know  his  character  need  not  be 
informed  that  he  retained  the  sincerest  love  for  truth, 
and  integrity  to  it  through  a  great  variety  of  trying 
scenes  in  which  perhaps  the  smiles  of  prosperity  atcer- 
tain  intervals  might  be  none  of  the  least. 

He  was  not  only  strong  in  natural  abilities,  with  con- 
sideraole  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  but  preserved  an 
uniform  care  to  render  them  subservient  to  the  great 
interests  of  religion  and  virtue.  He  was  chaste  and 
circumspect,  yet  pleasant  in  conversation,  and  of  a  win- 
ning obliging  carriage  and  demeanor.  He  set  to  the 
world  in  different  countries  and  languages  a  bright  and 
amiable  example,  and  (in  a  word  was  a  shining  instance 
that  piety  is  not  incompatible  with  a  fine  understand- 
ing.) He  wrote  in  a  pleasant,  but  strong  and  nervous 
style,  having  instead  of  a  laboredjeonnection  of  words, 
the  agreeable  talent  of  laying  his  matter  so  close  togeth- 
er that  makes  it  insensibly  gain  upon  the  reader,  and 
while  it  allures  his  attention;  adds  profit  to  pleasure. 
Those  who  blame  him  on  the  score  of  his  governors, 
perhaps  do  not  sufficiently  consider  every  requisite  of 
government,  that  though  many  valuable  purposes  were 
subserved  by  his  being  vested  with  the  proprietary  au- 
thority, he  had  it  not  in  his  power  always  to  do  as  he 
pleased.  An  ungrateful  agent  had  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  time  involved  him  in  many  difficulties,  which  under 
his  circumstances  in  other  respects,  very  few  men  could 
have  struggled  through,  and  at  the  same  time,  preserv- 
ed the  government  as  he  did  for  his  children.  In  this, 
his  interest  among  his  friends  the  Quakers  was  such 
that  he  could  command,  and  is  said  to  liave  had  their  as- 
sistance in  person  and  property  once  or  more,  to  a  great 
degree.  After  the  revolution  his  former  obligations  to, 
and  intimacy  with  king  Jamef,  drew  a  jealous  ej  e  over 
him,  and  made  it  necessary  for  the  general  good  of  the 
province  to  keep  his  terms  at  the  English  court.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  considerations  of  this  sort,  made  seve- 
ral of  his  governors,  and  that  they  were  not  unjustifia- 
ble will  be  obvious  to  any  one,  who  compares  all  the 
disadvantages  that  could  possibly  arise  from  the  limited 
sphere,  his  lieutenant  governors  acted  in.  To  what 
might  at  that  time  have  ensued  on  his  being  totally  de- 
prived of  the  government,  which  more  than  once  seem- 
ed likely  to  have  been  the  case.  His  religious  writings 
in  two  volumes,  folio,  are  worth  the  perusal  of  any  who 
may  incline  to  a  further  acquaintance  with  either  his  re- 
ligion or  character. 

The  third  of  the  month  called  December,  this  year, 
died  KIlis  Pugh  of  North  Wales,  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  one  of  the  early  Welsh  settlers  of  that  province,  to 
which  he  came  over  in  the  year  1687".  He  became  a 
minister  in  16S0;  in  that  capacity  he  was  a  blessing  to 
many,  in  1706,  visiting  his  own  country,  he  staid  there 
about  two  years,  and  then  returned  to  I'ennsy  Ivania. 

In  the  year  1719,  Elizabeth  Whartnaby  and  Rebecca 
Turner,  and  after  them  Elizabeth  Rawlinson,  and  Lydia 
Lancaster  all  from  England  came  on  an  acceptable  reli- 
gious visit  to  Friends  in  these  provinces  and  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

[1720.]  In  the  year  1720  John  Appleton  from  Eng- 
land visited  this  continent  in  the  work  of  ihe  ministry. 

The  tenth  of  the  month  called  March  in  the  same 
year  died  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  Vincent 
Caldwell  of  Marlborough  in  Chester  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  was  convinced  of  the  principles  held  by  Friends 
about  the  age  of  seventeen,  by  the  ministry  of  John 
Gratton.  In  the  year  1699  he  came  over  to  settle  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  travelled  in  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try divers  times  into  the  southern  provinces.  In  the 
year  1718  he  visited  Friends  in  Barbadoes,  Antigua  &.c. 
His  sickness  was  about  six  days.  He  finished  his  course 
in  a  resigned  frame  of  mind. 

[1721.]  In  the  year  1721  Margaret  Langdale  from 
England  visited  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  these  pro- 
vinces, and  the  continent.     Elizabeth  Teague  from 


Philadelphia  went  with  her  to  New  England.  Zachary 
Jesse  from  West  Jersey  also  this  year  went  to  New 
England  in  the  same  service. 

[1721.]  Now  also  came  to  visit  t  hese' provinces  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  John  Foihergill  on  his  second  vi- 
sit,  and  with  him  Lawrence  King.  Their  faithful  ser- 
vices were  to  general  satisfaction. 

On  the  24th  of  the  month  called  October  this  year 
died  Anthony  Morris  of  Philadelphia.  He  came  over 
among,  the  settlers  of  West  New  Jersey  about  the  year 
1680,  and  fixed  at  Burlington  for  several  years.  Then 
removing  to  Philadelphia,  it  became  the  place  of  his 
residence,  the  remaining  part  of  his  life.  His  services 
among  the  settlers  were  considerable,  several  ways,  as 
a  member  and  minister  of  the  meeting  at  Philadelphia. 
He  continued  in  good  esteem  till  his  death,  near  forty 
years. 

About  this  time  died  also  William  Baldwin,  of  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

1725. ,  In  November  this  year  died  Thomas  Light- 
foot  of  New  Garden,  Pennsylvania.  He  came  there  to 
settle  from  Ireland  in  the  year  1716.  He  had  an  emi. 
nent  public  testimony,  and  travelled  some  in  the  faithful 
exercise  of  it — was  greatly  beloved  for  his  piety  and 
virtue — left  a  general  good  character  behind  him, 
and  was  called  from  works  to  rewards  in  an  advanced 
age. 


TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE 
BY  TBI 

PENNSYL  VANIA 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

To  the,  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

In  obedience  with  the  directions  of  the  Charter,  the 
Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  submii  their  annual  report. 

During  the  official  year,  twenty-one  pupils  have  been 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  institution,  of  whom  ele- 
ven are  males,  and  ten  females.  Of  the  whole  number 
under  its  care,  thirty-two  are  educated  at  the  expense 
of  the  state;  nine  on  the  charitable  fund  of  New  Jersey; 
sixteen  by  like  means  provided  by  the  State  Maryland; 
and  thirteen  at  the  cost  of  their  parents  or  friends;  be- 
sides which,  there  are  two  day  scholars  and  seven  board- 
ers employed  in  the  house;  in  all,  seventy-nine  mutes. 
Twenty  persons  have  been  discharged  during  the  same 
period,  eleven  boys,  and  nine  girls.  The  Treasurer's 
account,  herewith  submitted,  will  exhibit  the  financial 
operations  of  the  establishment. 

Lewis  Weld,  Esq.,  principal  of  the  institution,  having 
resigned  his  place,  to  take  the  charge  of  a  similar  esta- 
blishment at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  the  Board  unani- 
mously appointed  Abraham  B.  Hutton,  Esq.,  who  had 
most  acceptably  served  them  as  first  assistant  teacher 
for  many  years,  to  succeed  that  gentleman.  Much  as 
the  Directors  regret  the  withdrawal  of  an  officer  so 
faithful  and  efficient,  as  the  late  head  of  the  school,  they 
feel  assured  that  his  successor  will  fulfil  the  high  trust 
committed  to  him  with  distinguished  prudence  »ud 
ability. 

The  Matron  continues  to  merit  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  Directors;  and  it  is  with  gratitude  the  Board 
acknowledge  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Institution, 
eminently  favoured  with  the  divine  protection  and 
blessing. 

Annexed  to  this  report  are  several  documents,  which 
are  commended  to  the  especial  attention  of  the  Legii- 
lature,  and  other  patrons  and  friends  of  the  Institution, 
as  illustrative  of  the  opinions  herein  submitted. 

WM.  WHITE,  President. 
By  order, 

Attested — Edwarb  Bbttle,  Secretary. 
|    Philadelphia,  December^  1830. 
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Letter  of  Lewis  Weld,  Esquire,  to  Roberts  Vaux,  Esquire 
Chairman  of  a  Committee,  &c.  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Denf  and  Dumb,  relative  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  long  sought  to  comply  with  a  request  you  made 
of  me  some  months  since,  in  regard  to  certain  facts  and 
results,  pertaining  to  the  operations  and  the  history  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  I 
fear  I  shall  be  able  now  to  do  it,  only  in  a  very  desulto- 
ry and  unsatisfactory  manner,  owing  to  other  urgent  en- 
gagements; still,  1  shall  take  pleasure  in  attempting  to 
recall  and  to  state  whatever  may  appear  calculated  to 
answer  the  end  you  propose.  1  need  not  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  objects  of  the  Institution  are  truly  bene- 
volent, nor  to  exhibit  the  disinterestedness  of  those  who 
have  consecrated  it  to  the  best  of  purposes.  It  is  not, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  an  asylum,  but 
rather  a  seminary,  whose  principal  object  is  to  commu- 
nicate a  good  common  education  to  young  persons  of 
both  sexes,  who  are  by  nature,  disease,  or  accident,  de- 
prived of  hearing,  and  are  consequently  destitute  of 
speech.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  object  it  has  been  en- 
gaged nine  years  and  a  half,  since  its  incorporation. 
During  almost  eight  years  of  this  time,  it  has  been  my 
happiness  to  be  connected  with  it  as  its  principal,  and 
I  have  therefore  been  familiar  with  most  of  its  opera- 
tions. It  is  under  the  care  of  a  board  of  directors,  con- 
sisting of  about  thirty  highly  respectable  gentlemen, 
inhabitants  of  Philadelphia.  This  board  meets  month- 
ly. A  committee  of  the  board  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers, called  the  executive  committee,  have  the  entire 
charge  of  details  relating  to  the  management  of  the 
school,  the  shops,  supplies  for  the  family,  care  of  the 
building-,  admission  and  discharge  of  pupils,  and  in  fact, 
in  a  general  sense,  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  establishment. 
Their  acts  however  are  not  filial,  unless  approved  by 
the  board.  To  this  end,  minutes  of  all  their  proceed- 
ings, constituting  their  report,  are  presented  to  the 
board  every  month  for  approval.  The  committee  meet 
semi-monthly,  and  the  principal  brings  before  them  an 
account  of  all  occurrences  in  the  inte  rim  of  their  meet- 
ings, suggests  plans  for  their  approbation,  mentions 
wants,  and  the  state  of  the  institution  in  general.  He 
is  the  organ  pf  communication  between  them  and  the 
other  officers.  In  this  way  a  minute  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  institution,  in  all  its  departments,  is  con- 
stantly before  those  who  are  responsible  to  its  immedi- 
ate patrons  and  to  the  public. 

The  instruction  and  government  of  the  school  and  the 
family,  are  committed  to  a  principal,  three  or  four  as- 
sistant teachers,  a  matron  and  steward.  Other  persons 
are  employed  in  subordinate  situations,  sufficient  for 
the  proper  care  of  the  pupils,  both  in  and  out  of  school. 
All  these  are  engaged  on  specified  salaries,  by  the 
board,  and  thus  have  no  means  of  promoting  private  in- 
terests, except  as  by  their  faithful  attention  to  duty 
they  promote  the  general  good.  The  principal  is  con- 
sidered responsible  for  the  course  of  instruction,  and 
the  good  order  of  the  institution  in  all  respects,  except 
in  regard  to  those  things  which  naturally  and  necessari- 
ly fall  under  the  charge  of  the  matron;  such  as  the  par- 
ticular care  of  the  female  pupils,  when  out  of  school,  and 
the  domestic  arrangements;  respecting  which,  he  only 
advises  with  the  matron  as  occasion  may  require.  The 
particular  duties  of  the  assistant  teachers  are  expressed 
in  their  title.  They  take  part  with  the  principal  and 
matron  in  all  which  relates  to  instruction  and  govern- 
ment. 

A  committee  of  ladies  is  appointed  annually  by  the 
board,  who  meet  monthly,  and  aid  the  matron  in  her  pe- 
culiar department: 

Three  physicians  are  also  appointed,  who  render 
their  services  gratuitously,  and  attend  in  turn  for  peri- 
ods of  two  months  each. 

To  promote  industrious  habits,  and  prepare  the  pu- 
pils for  usefulness  on  returning  to  their  homes,  they  are 


employed  for  three  or  four  hours  daily  in  some  mechan- 
ical or  other  employment,  except  the  children  of  the 
wealth}'  whose  friends  do  not  wish  them  thus  employed/ 
This  feature  of  our  system,  we  have  found  productive 
of  great  benefit.  It  promotes  health,  prevents  idleness, 
exhibits  the  importance  of  reliance  upon  individual  ef- 
fort for  support,  and  demonstrates  to  the  pupil  his 
ability  to  be  useful.  This  department  is  under  the  more 
particular  care  of  the  executive  committee,  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  females,  of  the  matron  and  her  assistants. 
Engaging  thus,  judiciously,  in  useful  employments,  has 
the  effect  rather  to  promote  than  retard  intellectual  im- 
provement. 

We  have  found  that  our  system,  if  not  a  perfect,  is  at 
least  a  happy  and  sviccessful  one.  We  have  arrived  at 
it  gradually,  and  have  occasion  to  be  satisfied  with  its 
results.  We  have  been  entirely  united  in  our  views 
and  operations;  and  believe,  that  mutual  confidence  and 
harmonious  action,  are  best  secured  by  this  course  of 
accountability  and  inspection  in  regard  to  all  the  doings 
and  necesssities  of  the  institution. 

You  are  familiar  with  our  course  of  instruction.  It 
has  continued  the  same  for  the  last  eight  years,  as  has 
been,  I  believe,  as  successfully  prosecuted  as  is  com- 
mon in  similar  institutions,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe.  Our  pupils  remain  with  us  four  or  five  years, 
and  then  return  to  their  homes.  If  they  have  been 
under  favourable  circumstances  as  to  health,  age,  natu- 
ral capacity,  &c.  they  ordinarily  return  greatly  improv- 
ed. We  have  had  some  cases  of  extraordinary  profi- 
ciency, in  which  pupils  have  acquired  an  amount  of 
knowledge,  decidedly  beyond  that  of  a  common  educa- 
tion- If  in  my  power,  1  will  furnish  you  with  a  few 
specimens  of  original  composition  by  the  pupils,  from 
which  you  may  form  some  idea  of  their  attainments  in 
the  English  language. 

Since  the  first  organization  of  the  institution,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  persons  have  been  admitted  as 
pupils.  Some  of  these  have  not  proved  suitable  sub- 
jects for  instruction,  and  from  that  and  other  Causes, 
perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  whole  number  have  re- 
mained but  a  short  time.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and 
tvjenty-seven  were  males,  and  one  hundred  and  two  fe- 
males. They  came  from  two  hundred  and  one  different 
families,  and  from  nine  different  states.  Eight  were 
natives  of  Europe.  Four  of  our  pupi's  belonged  to  a 
family  containing  six  deaf  and  dumb  children,  and  one 
grand  child.  Six  came  from  two  families  containing 
Jive  deaf  children  each .  Twelve,  fvom  four  families  eacli 
containing  four  deaf  children.  Twenty-four,  from  six- 
teen families  each  containing  two  deaf  children:  making 
sixty  children  from  twenty-nine  families,  containing  in 
the  whole,  instructed  and  uninstructed,  seventy-nine 
deaf  and  dumb  children.  About  one  hundred  and  forty 
of  the  pupils  hitherto  received,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  born  deaf,  leaving  eighty-nine  whose  deafness  was 
the  result  of  sickness  or  accident.  Our  information  on 
these  points  is,  however,  quite  imperfect.  It  is  my  own 
belief,  that  at  least  one  half  of  all  we  have  received, 
were  born  with  the  sense  of  hearing.  As  nearly  as  we 
can  now  ascertain,  one  hundred  and  two  of  these  individ- 
uals were  of  English  or  Scotch  descent,  seventy  three  of 
German  or  Dutch,  fift y-three  of  Irish,  and  one  of  French, 
There  are  eighty-three  in  the  institution  at  present. 

Under  a  uniform  course  of  instruction  and  govern- 
ment, deaf-mutes  are  managed  without  any  difficulty. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  treat  such  unfortunate  persons 
rationally,  to  secure  their  cheerful  obedience,  and  as 
consequences,  their  improvement  and  happiness.  Go- 
vernment among  them  must  be  decided,  yet  paternal; 
and  shew  them  in  this  way  that  their  good  is  your  ob- 
ject, and  you  secure  their  strong  attachment  and  their 
gratitude.  It  is  a  mistaken,  though  a  too  prevalent  idea, 
that  deaf-mutes  are  less  amiable  in  their  natural  disposi- 
tions than  others.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  when  they 
have  grown  up  uneducated,  we  may  often  see  them  mo- 
rose, selfish,  and  unhappy.  The  reason  is  obvious:  they 
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liave  been  neg-lected  by  tlieir  parents  or  guardians,  have 
been  vexed  and  tantalized  by  the  thoughtless,  to  pro- 
mote their  own  amusement,  and  they  have- sometimes 
been   led  into  temptation  by  the  wicked,  as  a  kind  of 
experiment  upon  human  nature,  under  such  circum- 
stances of  misfortune.    It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
persons  are  found  base  enough  in  some  instances  to 
teach  them  crime,  from  apparently  no  other  motive  than 
a  love  of  it  themselves.    Often  they  are  injured  by  the 
unreasonable  indulgence  of  their  friends,  who  instead  of 
judging  what  is  best  for  them  and  acting  accordingly, 
allow  them  to  do  as  the)'  please,  on  the  ground,  that  as 
they  are  necessarily  deprived  of  many  pleasures  which 
others  enjoy,  they  must  be  permitted  to  pursue  those 
for  which  they  have  a  relish,  even  to  excess.   All  these 
evils  operate  unfavourably  unon  their  characters;  but 
who  exposed  to  them  would  escape  injury?    The  fault 
is  to  be  charged,  not  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves, 
but  to  those  who  neglect  or  abuse  them.    And,  great  as 
these  evils  may  sometimes  be,  it  is  rare  that  education, 
particularly  that  instruction  in  moral  and  religious  truth, 
does  not  in  a  great  measure  remove  them.     It  is  often 
forgotten,  that  without  instruction  they  know  nothing 
of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity.    This  is  strictly  the 
fact,  and  furnishes,  to  the  benevolent  mind,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  arguments  for  their  education.  Shall  we 
blame  those  for  acting  counter  to  the  laws  of  God,  who 
know  not  that  there  is  a  God5  Shall  we  condemn  those 
for  selfishness  and  ingratitude,  who  have  had  scarcely 
the  least  opportunity  of  learning  the  opposite  virtues' 
They  are  indeed  imitative  creatures,  and  see  virtuous 
conduct  in  others;  but  how  much  more  of  an  opposite 
character,  do  they  see  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
world.    The  truth  is,  they  are  naturally  just  like  others 
of  their  fellow-men.     There  is  the  same  diversity  of 
talent  and  disposition  among  them,  and  it  is  owing  only 
to  their  unfortunate  situation,  if  they  do  not  exhibit  both 
the  one  and  the  other  as  advantageously. 

Let  me  mention  some  of  the  erroneous  views  and 
practices  of  many  of  the  friends  of    deaf-mutes,  to 
which  I  have  alluded.     The  legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, since  April  1821,  have  made  provision  for  the  con- 
stant support  and  education  of  fifty  indigent,  mute  chil- 
dren of  the  state.    A  just,  liberal  and  benevolent  act. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  every  satisfaction  is  afforded  in  re- 
paid to  the  kind  care  with  which  pupils  are  uniformly 
ireated  in  the  institution,  both  in  health  and  sickness; 
though  we  offer  to   board,  clothe,  instruct   in  the 
common  branches  of  knowledge,  in  the  great  truths  of 
religion,  and  in  some  proper  business,  without  expense 
to  the  parent,  multitudes  are  found  who  accept  our  of- 
fers with  reluctance,  and  not  a  few  who  decline  them 
altogether.     Some  object  to  their  child  being  taught 
the  English  language,  others  want  the  benefits  of  his 
labour  at  home;  others  know  he  would  "fret,"  and  would 
not  stay  and  learn;  others  fear  he  would  die,  should  he 
cross  the  mountains,  and  some  others  absolutely  refuse 
to  credit  our  assertions,  as  to  the  practicability  of  his  re- 
ceiving the  education  we  propose.    Thus,  many,  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  have  been  kept  in  tlieir  native 
darkness,  through  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  excess- 
ive fondness  of  friends.    Still,  more  of  the  poor  are  ed- 
ucated in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than  of  the  other 
classes  of  society;  and  many  more  actually  belong  to  the 
poorer  classes.    It  is  often  a  great  misfortune  to  a  deaf 
youth  to  be  rich;  for,  unless  his  guardians  are  enlighten- 
ed, they  may  be  too  penurious  to  pay«for  his  educa- 
tion, and,  since  we  cannot  receive  him  as  a  charity  scho- 
lar, he  remains  untaught.    1  know  many  instances  of 
this  class,  in  which,  if  the  friends  had  been  poor,  we 
might  have  had  the  delightful  privilege  of  educating 
their  doubly  unfortunate  children,  and,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  of  preparing  them  for  happiness  in  this  and  the 
future  world.    1  hese  evils  however  are  lessening  from 
year  to  year,  and  as  general  intelligence  is  diffused 
among  the  mass  of  the  people,  must  disappear.    We  are 
often  most  richly  compensated  for  any  trial  to  our  own 


feelings  in  particular  cases,  by  the  surprise,  delight  and 
gratitude  expressed  by  parents  and  others,  when  they  ' 
come  to  see  the  improvements  made  by  their  children. 
Notwithstanding  what  I  have  said,  the  institution  stands 
high  in  public  favour.  It  has  received  the  approbation 
of  the  legislatures  of  several  states,  and  will  spare  no 
pains  still  to  deserve  it. 

To  enlighten  the  public  mind,  as  to  the  importance  of 
seeking  out  these  children  of  misfortune,  and  sending 
them  to  the  institution,  we  have  resorted  to  various 
methods  such  as,  having  stated  public  examinations, 
advertising  in  the  newspapers,  and  sending  out  reports 
and  circulars  to  influential  persons  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  We  have  however  found  nothing  so  effect- 
ual as  travelling  with  one  or  more  of  our  pupils,and  act- 
ually exhibiting  their  proficiency.  Parents  and  friends  of 
deaf-mutes,  remote  from  the  institution,  have  thus  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  for  themselves  the  results  of 
instruction.  We  have  made  it  an  object  to  visit  .them 
at  their  homes,  and  induce  them,  if  poor,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  legislative  bounty.  Still  I  am  obliged  to 
say,  that  owing  to  some  of  the  causes  above-mentioned, 
the  number  of  charity  scholars,  provided  for  by  the  le- 
gislature, is  often  deficient.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  we  have  rarely  had  fifty  on  our  state-list,  though 
there  are  between  five  and  six  hundred  in  the  state,  and 
many  more  than  fifty  are  of  suitable  age  for  instruction. 
Delegations  from  the  institution  have  several  times  visit- 
ed our  legislature,  and  in  regard  to  it,  have  never  been 
disappointed.  We  have  uniformly  received  the  cordial 
approbation  of  that  enlightened  body,  and,  what  is  better 
for  the  cause  of  benevolence,  its  liberal  patronage.  It 
has  afforded  instruction,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods, 
to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  indigent  deaf  and  dumb 
persons,  from  all  parts  of  the  state;  some  of  whom  are 
now  under  instruction,  and  the  rest  returned  to  their 
friends,  with  greatly  increased  abilities  for  usefulness 
and  enjoyment.  How  many  families  have  thus  been 
made  glad,  by  the  relief  of  their  children  from  an  appal- 
ling misfortune!  How  many  youth  have  thus  been  ren- 
dered useful  in  life:  and  how  much  may  yet  be  effected, 
through  the  countenance  and  support  already  given,  and 
I  which  will,  there  is  the  best  reason  to  believe,  still  be 
[  given,  to  the  objects  of  the  institution ! 

In  the  winter  of  1828,  I  was  sent  with  three  of  my  pu- 
pils to  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  for  the  purpose  of 
offering,  on  behalf  of  the  institution,  to  educate  such 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  as  they  might  see  fit  to  provide 
for,  on  the  same  terms  as  we  receive  those  supported  by 
our  own  legislature.  The  subject  was  a  new  one,  and 
was  presented  at  a  time  when  that  state  was  just  em- 
barking in  some  of  its  greatest  works  of  internal  im- 
provement. It  was  however  taken  up  with  a  unanimity 
and  spirit,  such  as  I  am  persuaded  are  larely  equalled; 
and,  after  attending  our  exhibitions  and  hearing  our  pro- 
posals in  regard  to  the  poor  within  their  bounds,  the  two 
houses  by  an  unanimous  vote  provided  for  the  support, 
in  this  institution,  of  twenty  indigent  children  of  the  state 
for  the  term  of  five  years.  Sixteen  of  these  are  now  en- 
joying the  advantages  thus  provided,  and  the  remainder 
have  been  selected,  and  will  soon  be  sent  here. 

The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  made  a  similar  provision 
some  years  since,  and  are  now  supporting,  or  have  al- 
ready supported  here,  eighteen  indigent  pupils.  After 
a  visit,  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  during  the  last  winter, 
the  New  Jersey  assembly,  with  entire  unanimity,  ex- 
tended the  term  for  the  instruction  of  each  of  her  pupils, 
and  made  other  salutary  and  gratifying  arrangements  in 
relation  to  the  general  object. 

The  prompt  and  continued  patronage  of  these  highly 
influential  and  respectable  bodies  of  men,  cannot  fail  to 
be  very  encouraging.  The  institution  has  felt  it  to  be 
so,  and  has  endeavoured  to  use  every  means  in  its  power 
to  answer  their  reasonable  expectations.  The  union  of 
several  states  in  the  patronage  of  one  institution  is  high- 
ly important;  from  the  fact  that  the  population  of  no  one, 
even  of  our  largest  states,  is  sufficient  to  furnish  annually 
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the  requisite  number  of  pupils  for  the  supply  of  a  school. 
A  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  a  school,  it  must 
obviously  depend  only  upon  the  annual  increase  of  deaf 
and  dumb  persons  for  its  yearly  supply  of  pupils;  or 
rather,  upon  those  generally  within  a  particular  extent 
of  country,  who  annually  arrive  at  the  proper  age  for 
commencing  their  eJucation.  This  institution  is  now 
capable  of  educating  all,  I  believe  I  may  safely  say,  of 
this  portion  of  deaf-mutes,  within  the  bounds  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  At  all 
events,  it  has  never  yet  refused  a  suitable  applicant,  and 
would  even  feel  warranted  in  making  the  same  offers  to 
the  legislature  of  Virginia,  which  these  states,  with  the 
exception  of  Delaware,  have  accepted,  in  regard  to  the 
instruction  of  such  as  she  might  provide  for. 

'I  he  multiplication  of  these  institutions  is  undesirable. 
Not  more  than  perhaps  six  or  seven,  respectable  as  to 
size  and  numbers,  can  be  furnished  with  pupils  by  the 
present  population  of  the  United  States;  or,  indeed,  a 
much  larger  population.  Permit  me  to  refer  you  to 
some  of  the  publications  of  this  institution,  for  further 
statements  on  this  subject,  in  which  facts  are  mentioned 
that  place  it  in  a  clear  light. 

You  are  aware  that  this  institution,  as  well  as  that  of 
N.  York,  of  Ohio,  and  of  North  Carolina,  has  for  two  or 
three  years  past.been  applying  to  the  general  govern- 
ment foraid.  This  application  has  been  favourably  receiv- 
ed by  Congress.  A  bill  has  in  two  instances  passed  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  granting  the  aid  desired; 
namely,  a  township  of  land;  but  in  neither  case  it  was 
reached  in  the  course  of  business  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives before  the  close  of  the  session.  At  the  ap- 
proaching session,  the  bill  last  introduced  is  to  be  act- 
ed on,  and  there  is  much  reason  to  hope,  from  the  deep 
interest  which  many  members  of  that  honourable  body 
have  expressed  in  the  object  that  it  will  be  passed. — 
Members  of  the  institution  have  been  twice  to  Wash- 
ington with  some  of  our  pupils,  and  have  found  that  the 
cares  of  government  and  the  business  of  legislation  do 
not  prevent  the  law-givers  and  rulers  of  our  common 
country,  hearing,  with  the  most  gratifying  attention, 
the  calls  of  benevolence.  When  the  bill  of  which  I 
hate  spoken  was  first  proposed  in  the  senate,  some  of 
our  friends  were  alarmed  lest  one  of  its  features  should 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  too  many  institutions  and 
thus  injure  the  general  cause.  It  proposes  to  grant  a 
township  of  land  to  each  state  in  the  union,  to  be  sold 
within  a  specified  time  and  the  avails  to  be  appropriat- 
ed to  the  education  of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  

There  is  however,  I  conceive,  little  danger,  if  proper 
measures  are  taken  to  make  the  subject  well  understood. 
The  legislature  of  each  state  will  be  enabled  to  send 
their  pupils  wherever  they  please  for  education,  and 
will  naturally  desire  to  make  this  fund  permanently  and 
most  extensively  useful.  Should  each  state  establish 
an  institution  for  itself,  it  would  expend  perhaps  the 
greater  part,  or  all  of  the  fund  thus  obtained,  in  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  other  preparations  to  com- 
mence a  school;  whereas,  should  it  appropriate  the 
yearly  interest  of  the  money  in  the  education  of  its  pu- 
pils in  some  institution  already  established,  it  might 
probably  be  sufficient  to  instruct  all  its  poor  for  a  long 
period.  Besides,  an  established  institution  can  afford  to 
receive  pupils  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  compared  with  a 
recent  one.  The  time  we  hope  is  not  very  distant.when 
this  institution  will  be  enabled  to  reduce  its  price  to  an 
equality  with  that  of  even  common  schools.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  low.  It  furnishes  instruction,  food,  clothing, 
books,  stationary  and  medical  attendance,  with  th^  con- 
stant care  of  the  pupils  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars 
ver  annum. 

I  have  written  in  haste  and  I  fear  at  too  great  length, 
but  have  no  time  to  prune  and  condense.  I  must  not 
close  however,  without  mentioning  a  single  circum- 
stance in  which  I  am  peisonally  concerned.  I  am 
about  to  leave  the  institution.  My  resignation  was  of- 
fered and  accepted  some  weeks  since,  my  successor  is 
appointed  and  is  in  a  day  or  two  to  commence  the  dis- 


charge of  his  duties.  1  have  taken  this  step  after  much 
consideration  and  while  I  believe  it  to  be  consistent 
with  duty,.am  persuaded  that  it  will  not  retard  the  pros- 
perity or  usefulness  of  the  institution.  The  principal 
elect  possesses  the  best  qualifications  for  his  office. — 
The  experience  of  more  than  eight  years  in  the  institu- 
tion, most  of  the  time  as  first  assistant  instructor,  has 
made  him  intimately  acquainted  whith  its  affairs;  while 
his  skill  aud  success  as  a  teacher,  together  with  his  high 
standing  as  a  gentleman  and  a  christian,  have  secured 
for  him  the  entire  confidence  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  of  the  friends  of  the_  school.  The  assistant  teachers 
are  worthy  of  and  enjoy  the  same  confidence;  and  their 
hearty  and  able  co-operation  in  measures  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  may  be  fully  relied  on.  The 
excellent  matron  of  the  institution,  who  has  been  in  it 
from  its  establishment,  yet  remains;  and  if  the  faithful 
and  unremitted  devotion  of  the  best  years  of  life  to  the 
cause  of  benevolence  and  a  willingness  still  to  discharge 
difficult,  but  indispensibtle  duties,  render  any  individual 
worthy  of  praise,  she  deserves  it.  On  the  whole,  the  in- 
stitution is  in  a  very  prosperous  state,  and  its  prospects 
of  long  continued  usefulness  to  the  unfortunate  are 
highly  encouraging.  In  separating  myself  from  it,from 
its  directors  and  officers,  with  whom  I  have  so  long  act- 
ed in  entire  harmony  and  friendship,  I  experience,  I 
assure  you,  many  painful  emotions.  I  think  1  am  do- 
ing right;  but  whatever  may  be  my  own  situation  in 
future  life,  I  shall  not  fail  to  remember  this  institution 
with  affection,  and  to  desire  for  it,  its  inmates,  its  guar- 
dians and  friends,  the  best  blessings  of  Heaven. 
With  sentiments  of  sincere  respect  and 

regard,  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
LEWIS  WELD. 

Philadelphia  October  4th  1830. 


TERMS. 

Pupils  are  received  under  the  expectation  of  their  re- 
maining at  least  two  years  in  the  institution,  at  the  an- 
nual charge  of  §160.  For  which  sum,  they  are  provided 
with  board,  lodging,  washing,  tuition,  stationary,  and 
medical  attendance. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  vacation. 

These  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  state  boun- 
ty, by  addressing  a  letter  (post  paid)  to  the  "Principal 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Philadelphia,"  will 
be  informed  on  what  conditions  the  applicant  can  be  ad- 
mitted. 

In  all  cases  it  is  desirable,  that  the  deaf-mute  should 
be  between  the  age  of  ten  and  twenty. 

It  is  also  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should 
be  taught  to  form  letters  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  and,  if 
possible,  to  write  the  names  of  some  common  objects, 
before  they  are  sent  to  the  institution. 

This  can  be  done  without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty, 
and  will  save  much  valuable  time. 

The  most  advantageous  time  for  admitting  pupils,  ia 
the  first  of  October  in  each  year,  and  punctuality  in  this 
particular  is  important,  as  the  new  classes  in  the  school 
are  formed  at  this  period.  Pupils  will,  however,  be  re- 
ceived at  other  times  of  the  year,  if  unavoidable  circum- 
stances prevent  their  being  placed  in  the  institution  by 
the  first  of  October. 

Payments  are  expected  to  be  made  every  six  monthj 
in  advance.   

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in 
account  with  John  Bacon,  Treasurer— for  monies  received 
and  paid  from  December  20, 1829,  to  December 20,1830, 
inclusive. 
DR. 

1830,  Dec.  20.  To  cash  paid  to  this  date,  and 

charged  to  the  following  accounts,  viz. 
Family  expenses,  -  .  .        #5,179  65 

Salaries  of  matron,  principal  and  four  assist- 
ant teachers,  steward,  and  superintendents 
of  manufactures,       -  -  .  3,862  49 

Incidentals,       -  -  .  .  694  43 

Interest  on  loun,  -         -         -  350  00 
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House  furniture,  -  -  -  232  01 

Manufactures,  raw  materials,  &c.  ■       -  1,946  48 

Private  pay  pupils,  expended  for  clothing;,  &x.      68  39 


Balance  due  the  Institution, 


§12,333  45 
2,824  64 


§15;.138  09 

—  CR. 

1829,  Dec.  20.  By  balance  due  the  Institu- 
tion this  day,             -          -           -  '  $1,596  57 

1830,  Dec.  20.  By  cash  received  to  this  date, 
and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  following 
accounts,  viz. 

Commonwealth  of  Penn.,  indigent  pupils,  5,427  73 

State  of  Maryland,  "                    do.  2,289  72 

State  of  Mew  Jersey,                  do.  1,051  07 

Private  pay  pupils,       -          -           -  1,889  68 

Manufacturing  department1;,     -           -  2,585  33 

Donations  by  visitors  at  the  Asylum,    -■  65  94 

Annual  contributions  of  members,        -  202  00 

Life  subscription,  ...  20  00 
Interest  accrued  on  a  debt  due  the  Institution,      15  80 

Family  expenses,  sales  of  flour  barrels,  &c.  14  25 


§15,158  09 

1830,  Dec.  21.  By  balance  due  the  Institution,  2,824  64 
E.  E.  Philadelphia,  Dec.  21st,  1830. 

JOHN  BACON, 
Treas.  P.  I.  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Examined  and  approved,  Dec.  22,  1830. 

ALEXANDER  HENRY, 
J.  VAUGUAN,"  i 
PALL  BECK, 

Committee  of  Accounts. . 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Thursday  Evening  Dec.  23. 

Mr.  Wetherill  presented  a  remonstrance  from  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  against  making  Ninth  street 
a  market  stand.    Referred  to  Market  committee. 

Mr.  Johnson  presented  a  petition  from  sundry  vic- 
tualers,  praying  for  tho  erection  of  porticoes  at  the  end 
of  the  market  houses,  to  shelter  the  end  stalls  from  the 
weather.    Referred  to  Market  committee. 

A  communication  was  received  fvom  the  clerks  of  the 
Select  and  Common  Councils  _of  Pittsburgh,  with  two 
maps  of  that  city  and  its  environs.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  communication,  that  the  whole  of  the  workmanship 
of  the  map  was  executed  in  Pittsburg,  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  materials  used  in  its  construction,  are 
the  products  of  the  manufactories  in  the  city  and  its  vi- 
cinity. 

Mr.  Lippincott  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  Neff  a  member  of  the 
Library  Committee,  and  Mr.  Cuthbert  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Fire  Companies — in  place  of  Mr.  Boyd, 
resigned. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson  it  was  resolved  that  the 
City  Commissioners  be  directed  to  insist  on  the  Con- 
tractors supplying  the  city  with  oil  suitable  for  the  sea- 
son. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  memorial 
of  the  Permanent  Bridge  Company,  reported  that  it 
would,  be  expedient  to  leave  the  opening  of  Beach  street 
to  the  regular  course  of  law,  without  the  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  city. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  the 
Mayor, 

Mayor's  Office,  Dec.  7,  1830. 
To  Chas.   Massey,  Esq.  Chairman  of  Committee  on 
High  Constables. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  your  favour  of  the  4th  inst.  in 
which  you  ask  my  opinion,  with  such  information  as 
I  possess,  in  reference  to  the  expediency  of  appointing 
two  additional  High  Constables,  and  also  inquire  what 
Vol.  VII. 


proportion  of  the  time  of  the  present  officers  is  required 
at  the  Mayor's  court  and  office,  and  whether  they 
can  attend  to  all  the  other  duties  required  by 
law.  I  proceed  cheerfully  in  reply  to  stale  my  views 
on  Hie  subject,  which  result  in  the  impression  that  it  is 
expedient  and  proper  that  an  additional  number  of 
High  Constables  should  be  appointed.  The  ordinance 
of  1798  authorised  the  appointment  of  one  High  Con- 
stable and  defined  his  duties.  At  that  period  the  po- 
pulation of  the  city  was  about  38,000.  In  1811,  a  se- 
cond High  Constable  was  granted,  the  population  was 
then  about  50,000.  -  The  duties  of  the  High  Consta- 
bles as  prescribed  in  the  ordinance  of  98,  2d  section, 
are  numerous,  and  embraces  various  subjects  of  police 
business,  each  one  of  which  is  in  itself  extensive  and 
important.  In  order  that  the  case  may  be  fairly  esti- 
mated, permit  me  to  enumerate  the  duties  prescribed  to 
the  officer.  He  is  required  to  walk  daily  through  the 
streets,  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  city,  so  as  to  traverse  the 
whole  city  in  a  reasonable  time,  to  examine  all  vagrants, 
beggars  and  idle  and  disordery  persons,  and  to  have 
them  dealt  with  according  to  law,  to  give  notice  of  all 
nuisances,  obstructions  and  impediments  in  the  streets, 
and  to  attend  to  their  removal,  to  give  information  of  all 
violations  of  the  laws  and  ordinances,  and  to  furnish  the 
names  of  the  offenders,  and  witnesses  in  order  to  the 
prosecution;  and  further,  to  be  subject  to  such  service 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Al- 
derman or  Mayor's  court.  Extensive  and  various  as 
these  duties  were  at  the  period  of  their  establishment, 
they  have  been  greatly  increased  by  subsequent  ordi- 
nances, as  well  as  from  very  natural  and  obvious  causes. 
Our  city  now  covers  a.  vast  extent,  its  population  a- 
mounts  to  more  than  80,000,  every  increase  and  enlaige- 
ment  of  the  occupations  of  our  citizens,  calls  for  increas- 
ed attention  from  the  police,  and  the  tenor  of  the  ordi- 
nance referred  to  seems  to  sanction  what  has  grown  in- 
to universal  practice,  a  resort  to  the  Mayor  for  redress 
of  all  sorts  of  grievances. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  spirit  of  the  ordinance  of 
98,  cannot  be  supported  with  two  high  constables. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  great  increase 
of  criminal  offences,  such  as  the  passing  of  counterfeit 
monev,  larcenies,  burglaries,  and  the  like,  all  of  which 
are  expected  to  be  prevented,  or  the  perpetrators  there- 
of arrested,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Mayor.  The 
detection,  arrest  and  conviction  of  such  offenders,  re- 
quires almost  the  constant  attention  of  the  present  of- 
ficers, nor  can  such  business  be  successfully  prosecuted 
without  an  almost  exclusive  devotion  to  it.  The  re- 
covery of  stolen  property,  and  the  collection  of  testi- 
mony to  insure  conviction,  requires  a  like  degree  of  time 
and  attention.  Connected  with  this  branch  are  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Mayor's  Court,  to  which  the  High  Consta- 
bles are  required  to  give  attendance,  and  to  the  business 
of  which,  in  reference  to  prisoners  and  witnesses,  their 
service  is  highly  important.  In  the  aggregate,  about 
three  months  in  the  year  are  occupied  by  the  sittings 
of  the  court,  during  which  period  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
any  other  duty  to  these  officers,  and  as  they  are  for  most 
occasions,  the  only  suitable  messengers  for  the  business 
of  the  Mayor,  their  regular  attendance  at  his  office  seems 
to  be  indispensable.  The  addition  of  two  High  Consta- 
bles, would  enable  the  Mayor  to  effect  a  division  of  their 
duties,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  afford  great  additional 
securitv,  and  satisfaction,  to  the  citizens.  By  assigning 
to  each  a  district,  requiring  him  to  reside  within  the 
bounds,  making  public  his  office  and  residence,  a  con- 
venient source  of  relief  and  redress  would  be  afforded, 
and  a  more  vigilant  supervision  maintained.  Another 
division  of  their  special  duties,  in  reference  to  the  crimi- 
nal and  other  offences  against  the  law,  would  be  natural 
and  salutary,  but  it  seems  unnecessary  to  enter  into  fur- 
ther detail.  While  on  this  subject,  l'may  be  allowed  to 
remark,  that  no  other  city  presents,  for  any  case  ot 
emergency,  so  weak  a  police.  The  High  Constables 
are  the  only  controllable  and  disposable  force,  the  mght 
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watch  excepted.    They  are  the  only  persons  under  our 
city  government,  who  are  paid  for,  and  who  are  bound 
by  their  special  duty  to  personal  risk  and  exertions,  in 
this  kind  of  service.    Happily  we  can  rely  upon  that 
best  safeguard,  the  peaceful  and  orderly  character  of 
our  citizens;  but  it  is  a  question  of  grave  importance, 
whether  emergencies  should  not  be  provided  against  by 
some  further  enactments'    And  here  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest, that  this  object  may  be  attained,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  with  but  slight  change  in  the  present  arrange- 
ment, and  without  much  additional  expenditure.  The 
silent  watch  form  a  part  of  our  present  system,  the  utility 
and  advantage  of  whose  operations  has  been  questioned. 
I  by  no  means  allege  that  their  service  can  be  altogether 
dispensed  with,  but  I  entertain  the  opinion,  that  the 
same  men  can  be  made  subservient  to  other  important 
pui poses  of  general  police,  and  accomplish  all  the  du- 
ties they  at  present  perform.  The  business  of  espionage 
on  the  conduct  of  the  loud  watch,  which  is  almost  the  sole 
dutyof  the  silent  \vatch,can  scarcely  require  the  exclusive 
attention  of  so  many  men;  nor  do  I  think  the  arrange- 
ment, under  which  this  duty  is  performed,  the  most  sa- 
gacious, or  the  best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  They 
have  too  exclusively  the  character  of  watchmen  them- 
selves, and  are  too  much  identified  with  them  in  dress, 
in  time  and  place  of  assembling,  and  in  other  particulars. 

The  result  is  to  render  them  obnoxious  while  their 
identity  with  the  loud  watch  detracts  from  their  influ- 
ence and  authority. 

If  they  were  invested  with  authority  as  officers  of  the 
general  police,  made  subject  to  orders  for  general  pur- 
poses, as  well  by  day  as  by  night,  the  same  amount  of 
service  they  now  render  could  be  more  effectually  re- 
quired of  them,  and  other  important  assistance  derived. 
This  arrangement  would  afford  the  Head  of-the  Police 
a  force  of  considerable  efficiency,  at  all  times  subject  to 
control.  This  suggestion  leads  me  to  a  provision  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  suggest  to  a  preceding  body  of 
Councils.  I  mean  the  vesting  in  the  Mayor  the  power 
of  removal,  and  change  of  station  of  the  watchmen. 

The  power  to  appoint  is  not  essential  or  desirable 
but  the  right  of  immediately  removing  an  incompetent 
or  unfaithful  watchman,  should  be  incident  to  the  sta- 
tion of  the  Head  of  the  Police.    The  same  argument 
applies  to  High  Constables.    However  careful  in  the 
selection,  no  one  can  be  secure  in  the  continuance  of 
the  good  conduct  or  moral  and  physical  fitness  of  such 
officers.     The  Councils  have  granted  this  privilege  in 
the  case  of  the  City  Solicitor,  with  whom  a  difficulty 
scarcely  could  arise,  requiring  the  exercise  of  such 
power.    They  have  also  directed  it,  in  the  case  of  the 
Captain  and  Lieutenant  of  the  Watch:    It  is  true,  with 
regard  to  watchmen,  that  they  maybe  suspended  or 
removed  through  the  intervention  of  the  City  Commis- 
sioners, but  this  is  a  resort  which,  it  can  be  easily  seen, 
may  often  result  in  unnecessary  delay,  and  in  relaxation 
of  and  interference  with  the  vigour  and  activity  of  the 
police.  It  seems  most  proper  that  theMayor  whose  daily 
inspection  some  of  the  watch  undergo,  and  who  is  held 
responsible  for  their  good  conduct,  should  have  a  direct 
and  immediate  remedy  in  all  cases  of  mis.cotiducl  or  in- 
competency, proven  to  his  satisfaction.  This  want  of  pow- 
er forms  a  case  of  responsibility,  without  adequate  au- 
thority to  apply  a  remedy.     There  are  many  details 
connected  with  the  general  arrangements  above  referr. 
ed  to,  which  might  be  enumerated,  but  I  shall  not  tres- 
pass longer  on  your  attention.    Having  met  your  inqui- 
ries with  such  views  as  occur,  I  cheerfully  leave  them 
for  the  more  mature  consideration  of  your  committee, 
and  am 

Dear  sir,  very  respectfully, 

B.  W.  RICHARDS. 
Ordinances  were  passed,  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  High  Constables— to  make  the 
silent  watch  officers  of  general  police — to  fix  the  salary 
of  the  city  solicitor — and  relating  to  the  bonds  given  by 
certain  officers  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 


To  the  bill  to  authorise  the  appointment  of  High 
Constables,  the  following  report  was  prefixed. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition 
of  sundry  citizens,  praying  Councils  to  sanction  their 
application  to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation, 
to  light  the  city  of  Philadelphia  with  gas,  report 

That  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  it  would  be 
unwise  on  the  part  of  Councils  to  suffer  the  supply  of 
so  important  an  element^  to  be  placed  under  the  con- 
troul,  and  superintendance  of  any  corporation.  That 
no  corporation  should  exist  within  the  city  for  any  pur- 
poses, or  under  any  circumstances  in  which  the  health, 
the  comfort,  or  the  pecuniary  interests  of  our  fellow  cit- 
izens are  involved,  and  consequently  that  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

Your  committee  (notwithstanding)  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  expedient  to  light  the  city  with  gas  for.  the  gen- 
eral benefit  and  convenience  of  the  citizens  generally, 
under  the- direction  and  superintendance  of  the  City 
authorities,  but  that  a  subject  of  so  much  importance 
requires  to  be  proceeded  in  with  caution  and  delibera- 
tion, and  under  those  impressions,  beg  leave  to  offer 
the  following  resolution. 

Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
a  joint  committee  of  three  members  from  each  Council 
be  appointed  to  take  the  subject  of  introducing  gas  for 
lighting  the  City  into  consideration,  that  they  procure 
every  necessary  information,  with  estimates  of  the  ex- 
pence,  the  probable  revenue  which  would  be  derived 
from  it,  together  with  all  matters  connected  with  the 
subject,  and  report  thereon  to  Councils. 
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ISy  the  attention  of  a  friend  at  Harrisburg,  we  have 
received  the  Report  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  con- 
tained in  a  pamphlet  of  forty-eight  pages.  Its  great 
length  obliges  us  to  divide  this  interesting  document, 
which  gives  a  very  full  and  satisfactory  view  of  the 
great  improvements  under  the  care  of  the  Commission- 
ers. 

The  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
spectfully submit  the  following  Report: 

That  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  of  their  being  con  - 
tinued as  the  board  of  canal  commissioners,  under 
the  act  reducing  the  number  of  its  members,  they 
met  at  Harrisburg  the  first  day  of  their  official  year, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  their  duties. 

The  commissioners,  knowing  the  anxiety  of  the 
legislature  and  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  in  re- 
lation to  the  deep  interests  involved  in  the.  state  ca- 
nal, and  the  importance  of  its  early  completion,  de- 
termined to  exert  all  the  power  with  which  they  were 
invested  to  cause  the  canal  and  rail  way,  to  the  en- 
tire extent  authorized  by  law,  to  be  finished  within 
the  present  year.  They  were  aware  that  to  accom- 
plish this  would  require  great  and  persevering  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  agents  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state,  and  with  the  hope  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  board  on  the  respective  divisions  to  au- 
thorize and  enforce  prompt  and  necessary  measures, 
would  produce  beneficial  results,  the  board  conclu- 
ded to  visit  the  whole  line  of  canal  and  rail-way  as 
early  in  the  year  as  possible.  By  such  visit  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  could  acquire  a  personal  knowledge 
of  every  part  of  the  canal;  would  be  enabled  to  com- 
pare the  works  planned  and  executed  under  differ- 
ent engineers;  could  decide  upon  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  different  arrangements  and  designs, 
and  authorize  the  adoption  of  whatever  they  believed 
was  most  economical  and  beneficial.  Such  visit 
would  also  afford  the  opportunity  of  an  acquaintance 
with  the  habits,  acquirements  and  competency  of  the 
officers  and  agents  on  the  canal,  and  would  better 
enable  the  commissioners  to  decide  upon  the  justice 
of  claims  for  damages. 
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The  immediate  inspection  of  the  works  appeared 
the  more  indispensible,  as  no  general  examination 
had  been  made  by  any  former  board,  doubtless  from 
the  opinion  that  this  service  did  not  come  within  the 
range  of  their  duty,  under  the  laws  then  existing. 

1  he  commissioners,  therefore,  after  taking  such 
measures,  before  leaving  Harrisburg,  as  seemed  ne- 
cessary to  insure  activity  on  the  several  divisions, 
until  reached  by  the  board,  adjourned  to  Johnstown, 
at  which  place  they  commenced  their  examinations 
of  the  canal,  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  continued  this 
duty  along  the  western  division  to  Pittsburg. 

From  Pittsburg  the  board  proceeded  to  the  head 
of  the  Juniata  division,  and  from  thence  pursued  their 
inspection  through  the  whole  line  of  canal  and  rail 
way  east  of  the  mountains,  giving  as  they  progressed, 
such  instructions  to  the  agents  on  the  works  as  seemed 
most  advisable.  This  tour  of  duty  terminated  at 
Harrisburg,  on  the  16th  of  September. 

After  remaining  some  time  at  Harrisburg,  attend- 
ing to  the  business  most  pressing  on  the  board,  the 
commissioners  separated  to  jgive  their  attention  se- 
verally on  different  divisions,  with  a  view  to  urge  the 
completion  of  the  work  in  their  charge. 

The  result  of  the  operations  of  the  season  have 
been  satisfactory  to  the  commissioners,  as  they  have 
been  enabled  to  accomplish  the  leading  duty  assigned 
them.  The  water  has  been  admitted  into  four  hun- 
dred and  six  miles  of  canal;  twenty  miles  more  being 
the  whole  extent  authorized,  requires  but  the  com- 
pletion of  a  few  pieces  of  work  to  be  declared 
finished. 

The  forty  miles  of  rail  way  bed  directed  to  be 
placed  under  contract,  has  been  graded,  bridged  and 
completed,  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  rails,  ex- 
cepting only  a  small  amount  of  work  on  two  sections, 
and  on  two  bridges. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  first  appropriation 
for  Use  Pennsylvania  canal  was  made  as  late  as  the 
25th  of  Feb.  1826,  and  then  only  to  the  small  amount 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars;  that  the  first  con- 
tracts are  dated  the  last  of  June,  1826;  that  the  first 
ground  was  broken  the  4th  of  July  of  that  year,  nnd 
that  now  within  the  year  1830,  four  hundred  and 
twenty-six  miles  of  canal  has  been  finished,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  this  through  a  country  peculiarly 
difficult,  it  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  that  though 
there  have  been  many  errors  to  regret,  there  has  been 
also  much  effected,  flattering"  to  the  power  and  be- 
neficial to  the  interests  of  the  state.  Within  the  short 
period  of  four  years  and  five  months,  an  immense 
amount  of  labour  on  our  public  works  has  been  done, 
and  although  unfortunate  arrangements  and  excessive 
expenditures  have,  in  some  cases,  taken  place,  yet 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  mighty  task  the 
state  has  undertaken.  Much  experience  has  been 
gained  and  many  errors  may,  in  future,  be  avoided. 
Skillful  engineers,  contractors  and  workmen  have 
been  multiplied,  and  their  capabilities  ascertained. 
The  necessity  of  employing  none  but  faithful,  inte  li- 
gent  and  experienced  engineers,  the  exclusion  of 
all  favoritism,  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  economy 
in  the  construction  of  our  public  works,  has  become 
obvious  to  all. 

The  canaj  and  rail  way  as  far  as  authorized,  being 
completed,  the  board  are  now  enabled  to  make  such 
statements  as  regards  the  principal  features, general 
structure  and  actual  cost  of  these  improvements  as 
will  give  the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  (at  whose 
expense  they  were  constructed)  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  their  great  public  works  than  it  has 
hitherto  been  in  the  power  of  the  commissioners  to 
present  in  their  annual  reports.  A  condensed  view 
of  the  leading  facts  relating  to  the  state  canals  and 
of  the  principal  works  in  its  construction  presented 
in  a  single  document,  accessible  to  all,  may  prove 
satisfactory  to  many  who  have  not  opportunities  of 


general  information  on  this  svibject,  and  may  furnish 
some  useful  data  for  calculation  and  comparison. 

Ill  the  plan  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  two  princi- 
pal leading  lines  of  communication  have  been  kept 
in  view.  The  great  central  line  from  Philadelphia, 
crossing  the  Susquehanna  at  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata, 
and  extending  westward  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Pitts- 
be '?'  Tnd  the  line  ^verging  from  this  at  the  mouth 
ot  the  Juniata,-  and  pursuing  the  course  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna to  Northumberland,  and  from  thence  the 
courses  of  the  West  and  North  branches  of  that 
river,  with  the  view  of  being  finally  extended 
throughout  the  important  northern  region  of  the 
state.  The  completion  of  the  central  line  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Juniata  to  Philadelphia  is  evidently  of 
equnl  interest  to  the  east,  west  and  north. 

The  length  of  the  central  line  of  rail  way  and  ca- 
nal from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  is  three  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  miles.  The  water  has  been  intro- 
duced into  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  of  this  line, 
and  twenty  miles  more  are  nearly  ready  to  receive  it! 
The  central  line  has  been  arranged  into  the  followj 
ing  divisions,  viz: 

The  Rail  Road  Division,  extending  from  Co- 
lumbia to  Philadelphia.  The  whole  length  of  the 
division  from  the  intersection  of  Vine  and  Broad 
streets,  in  Philadelphia,  to  the  south  end  of  the  canal 
basin  at  Columbia,  is  eighty-one  miles  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile.  Forty  and  a  half  miles  of  the  road 
bed  has  been  prepared  to  receive  the  rails.  No  other 
work  has  been  authorized  on  this  division. 

CANAL  DIVISIONS. 

The  Eastern  Division,  extends  from  the  ter- 
mination of  the  rail  road  at  Columbia,  to  the  outlet 
lock  on  Duncan's  Island,  and  is  forty-two  miles  and 
eighty-five  hundredths  of  a  mile  in  length. 

Twenty-  four  miles  of  this  division  are  navigable. 
Ten  miles  more  nearly  finished.  The  balance  not 
authorized  to  be  placed  under  contract. 

Part  of  the  Susquehanna  division,  extending  from 
the  outlet  lock  at  Duncan's  Island,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Juniata  division,  on  said  island.  The 
length  of  this  part  of  the  canal  is  one  mile  and  fifty- 
eight  hundredths  of  a  mile.  This  portion  of  the 
line  is  navigable. 

The  Juniata  Division,  extending  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Susquehanna  division,  on  Duncan's 
Island,  to  the  end  of  section  No.  184,  one-fourth  of 
a  mile  above  Huntingdon,  and  being  eighty-nine 
miles  ann  five  hundredths  of  ^a  mile  in  length. 

Eighty  miles  of  this  division  are  navigable,  ifie 
remainder  only  requires  the  completion  of  tw  aque- 
ducts. 

The  Canal  and  Slack-water  DrlsI0N>  pro- 
posed to  extend  from  the  end  of  the  -anal  at  Hunt- 
ingdon, to  the  head  of  the  canal  i-asin,  near  Holli- 
daysburg,  as  designed  by  Mon^re  Robinson.  The 
length  of  this  division  will  be  --mrty-nine  miles. 

No  part  of  this  division  HS  been  authorized  to  be 
placed  under  contract. 

Rail-Way  or  M-cadamized  Turnpike,  ex- 
tending from  the  h^'d  °f  tue  basin,  near  Hollidays- 
burg,  located  by  Moncure  Robinson,  and  following 
the  route  and.*ian  proposed  by  him,  to  the  head  of 
the  basin,  at  Johnstown,  the  distance  is  thirty-seven 
miles  ninety-three  hundredths  of  a  mile. 

Various  surveys  have  been  made,  and  different 
routes  and  plans  have  been  proposed  for  this  port- 
age, but  no  part  of  the  line  has  been  authorized  to 
be  placed  under  contract.  The  lowest  depression 
of  the  Allegheny  mountain,  within  the  range  of  the 
portage,  is  at  Sugar  Run  Gap,  and  this  is  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty  four  feet  seven  inches 
above  top  water  in  the  basin,  at  Hollidaysburg;  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-one  feet  above  the 
top  water  line  of  the  basin  at  Johnstown,  and  one 
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hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel,  pro- 
posed by  Moncure  Robinson,  in  his  report  of  last 
year. 

The  Western  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal,  extending  from  the  head  of  the  basin  at  Johns- 
town, to  the  out-let  lock,  into  the  Monongahela  ri- 
ver at  Pittsburg.  The  whole  length  of  this  division 
is  one  hundred  and  four  miles  and  thirty-three  hun- 
dredths of  a  mile. 

This  division  of  the  canal,  is  navigable  throughout 
its  whole  course,  as  is  also  a  branch  of  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  in  length,  which  leads  into  the  Allegheny 
river,  at  the  town  of  Allegheny. 

The  divisions  leading  northward,  from  the  Juniata, 
at  Duncan's  island,  and  their  several  lengths  are  as 
follows: 

The  Susquehanna  Division,  extending  from  the 
out-let  lock  into  the  Susquehanna,  at  Duncan's  island, 
to  the  south  end  of  the  towing  path  bridge  at  Nor- 
thumberland. The  length  of  this  division  is  thirty- 
nine  miles.    This  division  is  in  navigable  order. 

The  West  Branch  Division,  extending  from 
the  south  end  of  the  towing  path  bridge,  at  Northum- 
berland, to  the  end  of  the  towing  path,  one  mile  and 
one-fourth  above  the  feeder  dam,  at  Muncy  ripples. 
This  division  is  twenty  four  miles  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  is  in  navigable  order. 

The  North  Branch  Division,  extends  from  its 
point  of  intersection  with  the  West  Branch,  in  the 
basin,  in  the  town  of  Northumberland,  to  the  feeder 
dam  at  Nanticoke  falls,  and  is  fifty-five  miles  and  a 
half  in  length. 

The  water  has  been  admitted  into  this  division, 
but  it  is  not  yet  entirely  navigable.  The  shekwater 
extends  five  miles  above  the  Nanticoke  dam,  and 
within  two  miles  and  a  half  of  Wilkesbarre. 
The  other  divisions  of  canal  are, 
The  Delaware  Division.  This  extends  from 
the  tide  basin  at  Bristol,  to  the  north  side  of  the  feed- 
er dam  at  Eastern-.  Its  length  is  fifty-nine  miles  and 
three-fourths.  The  water  has  been  admitted  into  this 
division, but  only  twenty-five  miles  are  yet  navigable. 
Part  of  the  work  first  constructed,  has  proved  defect- 
ive, and  requires  extensive  repairs. 

The  French  Creek  Feeder  extends  from  near 
Bemus'  mill,  on  French  creek,  to  its  termination  at 
Muddy  run.  Its  length  is  nineteen  miles  and  a  half. 
The  water  has  been  admitted  into  this  line  from 
some  small  streams. 

Although  the  canal  and-rail  way  has  been  arranged 
>ito  divisions,  and  these  into  lines,  and  though  no 
coinexjon  is  meditated  between  some  of  the  divisions, 
yet  appropriations  have  been  made  under  the  general 
name  ot  Mie  Pennsylvania  canal  and  rail  way.  Ac- 
counts havt^  however,  been  kept  with  reference  to" 
divisions  and  lu^s. 

From  these  ac.ounts  jt  appears,  that  the  whole 
amount  ot  moneys  alJ3r0pr;atecl  for  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  and  rail  road,  am  p]aced  at  the  disposal  of  the 
canal  commissioners,  up*0  the  10th  of  T>ecember 
1830,  has  been  ten  millions,  ^0  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  thousand,  three  hundred  and  nine  dollars,  and 
fifty-nine  cents. 

The  whole  amount  drawn  from  ti ^  treasurer  after 
deducting  all  sums  repaid,  has  been  tui  million's  two 
hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand,  se-en  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  dollars,  and  eighty-nine  c°nts. 

These  sums  have  been  drawn  under  the  lolVowine 
he  cid  s  * 

WESTERN  DIVISION. 
By  superintendents  of 

construction.  $2,567,496  94 

By  supervisors,  41,600  00 

 $2,609,096  94 

JUNIATA  DIVISION. 
By  superintendentSj&c.  2,240,301  16 
supervisors,  16,689  47 


DELAWARE  DIVISION. 
By  superintendents,8cc.  1,168,385  61 
supervisors,  10,000  00 

  1,178,385  61 

EASTERN  DIVISION. 
By  superintendents,6cc.  1,202,830  11 
supervisors,.  11,233  64 


1,214,063  75 


NORTH  BRANCH  DIVISION. 
By  superintendents,  8cc.  1,002,483  03 
"Supervisors,  5,000  00 

  1,007,483  03 

WEST  BRANCH  DIVISION. 
-By  superintendents, &c.    349,004  87^ 
supervisors,  5,600  00 

-.  —     354,604  87h 

FRENCH  CREEK  FEEDER. 
By  superintendents, 8cc.     287,103  72 
supervisors,  5,000  00 

  292,103  72 

RAIL-ROAD. 
By  superintendents,&c.        -        -      -287,584  56£ 

SUSQUEHANNA  DIVISION. 
By  superintendents.&c.  1,039,256  77 
supervisors,  9,200  00 

  1,048,456  77 

By  board  of  canal  commissioners,  29,000  00 

board  of  appi'aisers,       -        - "  54  00 

board  of  internal  improvement,  5,990  00 

balance  in  the  treasury,  -  4,540  70 


2,256,990  63 


510,288,309  59 


Of  the  amount  thus  drawn,  settlements  have  been 
made  at  the  treasury  of  upwards  of  ten  millions,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  accounts 
showing  the  application  of  the  balance,  are  in  a  train 
of  adjustment. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  to  form  the  necessary  con- 
nexions between  the  parts  of  the  canal  already  fin- 
ished, so  as  to  fulfil  the  original  design,  and  render 
the  canal  productive,  will  require  the  completion  of 
the  rail-way  between  Philadelphia  and  Columbia; 
the  completion  of  nine  miles  of  canal  between  Mid- 
dletown  and  Marietta;  of  thirty-nine  miles  of  canal 
and  slack  water  navigation ;  and  of  thirty-eight  miles 
of  portage  road,  between  the  canal  at  Huntingdon, 
and  the  canal  at  Johnstown;  These  works  may  be 
justly  viewed  as  necessary  and  profitable  connexions, 
and  not  as  extensions.  The  board  have,  therefore, 
deemed  it  proper  to  embrace  them  in  this  statement, 
in  relation  to  the  general  work. 

As  a  brief  view  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  canal 
and  rail  way,  and  of  the  necessary  connecting  works, 
may  be  satisfactory,  the  following  remarks  are  made. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  rail-road,  commences  at  Philadelphia, 
and  runs  westward,  through  the  counties  of  Phila- 
delphia, Montgomery,  Delaware,  Chester  and  Lan- 
caster to  Columbia,  and  there  connects  with  the 
threat  central  line  of  canal  and  portage,  leading  to 
Pittsburg,  on  the  Ohio  river;  from  which  point  an 
extensive  steam  boat  navigation  opens  through  the 
vast  and  productive  regions,  pervaded  by  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributary  river^. 

The  line  of  location  from  Philadelphia  to  the  foot 
of  the  Schuylkill  inclined  plane,  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined. Two  principal  routes  have  been  specially 
urged.  The  one  commences  at  the  intersection  of 
Vine  and  Broad  streets,  passes  along  the  bed  of  the 
abandoned  canal,  and  crosses  the  Schuylkill,  to  the 
foot  of  the  plane,  at  Peters'  farm.  The  other  crosses 
the  Schuylkill  at  Fair-mount,  and  passes  up  the 
western  side  of  that  river  to  the  said  plane. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  weight  of  public  opin- 
ion at  Philadelphia,  favours  the  first  named  location. 
That  the  line  is  somewhat  shorter,  and  that  by  adopt- 
ing the  course  and  level  of  the  canal  bed,  the  work 
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can  be  effected  at  less  cost  than  oii  the  Fair-mount 
route.  It  is  urged,  however,  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Fair-mount  route,  that  the  diffei  ence  of  distance  and 
cost  will  be  inconsiderable,  and  that  a  large  interest 
■west  of  the  Schuylkill,  will  be  respected  by  running 
the  rail-way  to  the  head  of  tide,  in  the  Schuylkill, 
before  crossing  that  stream. 

The  advocates  of  each  plan,  will  doubtless  submit 
their  views  for  legislative  decision. 

The  whole  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  rail-road,  from 
the  intersection  of  Vine  and  Broad  streets,  pursuing 
the  old  canal  line,  and  crossing  at  Peters'  farm, 
(which  route  is  assumed  with  a  view  to  a  definite 
statement  of  length  and  cost)  to  the  end  of  the  canal 
basin,  at  Columbia,  is  eighty-one  miles  and  three- 
fourths,  only  five  miles  longer  than  the  travelled 
turnpike  road.  From  Vine  and  Broad  streets,  to  the 
foot  of  the  Schuylkill  inclined  plane,  the  distance  is 
two  miles  and  two-thirds.  The  foot  of  the  plane  is 
forty-seven  feet  nine  inches  above  mean  high  tide, 
and  the  rail  way  runs  nearly  on  that  level,  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  the  plane. 

The  Schuylkill  plat  e  is  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  feet  long,  and  its  elevation  from 
foot  to  head,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet. — '■• 
From  the  foot  cf  this  plane,  the  rail  way  bed  has 
been  completed  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  and 
one  quarter.  The  succeeding  thirty-six  miles  and  a 
half  have  been  located,  but  have  not  been  placed  un- 
der contract.  The  next  twenty  miles  and  one- 
third,  of  the  road  way,  has  been  finished,  reaching  to 
the  head  of  the  plane  at  Columbia.  From  this  point 
to  the  canal  basin  (a  distance  of  one  mile  and  one- 
fouith,)  the  road  way  has  not  been  placed  under 
contract.  The  plane  at  Columbia,  is  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  has  an 
elevation  from  foot  to  head  of  ninety  feet.  The  sur- 
face line,  in  the  canal  basin  at  Columbia,  is  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  seven  feet  and  twenty-seven  hun- 
dredths above  mean  high  tide,  in  the  Schuylkill,  at 
Fair-mount.  The  top  water  line,  in  the  basin,  at 
Columbia,  is  nineteen  feet  four  inches  above  low 
watermark,  in  the  Susquehanna,  at  the  abutment' of 
the  bridge  over  that  river.  At  the  head  of.  the  in- 
clined plane,  at  the  Schuylkill,  it  is  intended  to  sta- 
tion a  steam  engine  of  from  foity.  to  fifty  horse  pow- 
er; and  one  of  the  same  force  at  the  head  of  the 
plane  at  Columbia.  The  engine  at  Columbia  will 
be  of  sufficient  strength  to  elevate  eight  hundred 
tons  from  the  foot  to  head  of  the  plane,  in  the  clay  of 
eleven  hours. 

As  the  amount  of  tonnage  going  eastward,  will 
greatly  exceed  that  going  west,  the  engine  at  the 
Schuylkill,  though  acting  on  a  longer  plane,  and  one 
of  greater  elevation  than  that  at  Columbia,  will  still 
be  able  to  forward  the  tonnage  to  any  extent  that  can 
be  offered. 

The  line  of  location  of  this  rail  way,  seems  un- 
paralleled for  its  facilities  and  advantages. 

The  highest  point  on  the  line,  is  at  the  Gap  of 
Mine  Ridge,  thirty  miles  from  the  basin,  at  Colum- 
bia. By  a  cut  of  thirty-one  feet  and  one  fourth,  for  a 
short  distance,  this  is  reduced  to  five  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  above  mean  high  tide  to  three  hundred  twenty-se- 
ven feet  and  one  fourth  above  the  head  of  the  plane,  at 
the  Schuylkill,  and  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet 
above  that  at  Columbia. 

Although  the  cutting  on  the  location,  is  generally 
light,  except  at  the  Gap  mentioned,  yet  the  elevation 
will  not,  on  any  parfof  the  distance  between  the  head 
of  the  plane  at  the  Schuylkill  and  the  head  of  the  plane 
at  Columbia,  a  space  of  seventy-seven  miles,  exceed 
thirty  feet  to  the  mile,  in  either  direction,  being  less 
than  one  third  of  a  degree. 

Even  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail  way, 
though  but  thirty-two  miles  in  length,  and  recently  con- 
structed in  the  most  costly  and  admirable  style,  under 


the  patronage  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
wealth  and  power  of  England,  upwards  of  one  and  a 
half  miles  of  the  road,  has  una\  oidably  a  graduation  of 
fifty-five  feet  in  the  mile.  It  is  found  however,  in  prac- 
tice on  this  road,  that  locomotive  engines,  which  draw 
forward  twenty  tons,  at  the  rate  of  nineteen  miles  per 
hour,  on  a  level,  can  proceed  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles 
per  hour,  at  this  elevation  of  fifty-five  feet  to  the  mile. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  a  locomotive  engine  of 
sixteen  horse  power,  weighing  five  tons,  will  draw  thir- 
ty tons,  and  twelve  waggons,  at  the  rate  of  six  miles 
per  hour,  up  an  elevation,  not  exceeding  a  grade  of 
thirty  feet  per  mile,  without  fear  of  this  weight  causing 
the  engine  wheels  to  slide  on  the  plane,  or  tohave  only 
a  rotary  motion  (of  the  wheels)  without  a  progressive 
motion  along  the  plane. 

In  practice,  it  will  be  found,  that  a  locomotive  en- 
gine, with  thirty  tons  of  coal  or  other  loading  attached, 
will  be  able  to  travel  the  whole  distance,  from  Colum- 
bia to  Philadelphia,  in  a  day  of  ten  hours.  The  rise  in 
the  direction  of  the  greatest  trade,  viz :  from  the  head 
of  the  plane  at  Columbia,  to  the  summit  of  Mine  Gap 
Ridge,  is  but  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet;  the 
rest  of  the  distance  is  nearly  level,  or  descending.  A 
good  Pennsylvania  wagon  horse,  will,  on  this  rail 
way,  convey  ten  tons  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles 
per  day,  with  ease. 

The  country  through  w  hich  the  Columbia  and  Phila- 
delphia rail-way  runs,  is  the  most  highly  cultivated,  pop- 
ulous and  wealthy  part  of  the  state.  Through  it  for 
many  years  a  large  amount  of  produce  floated  down  the 
Susquehannah  to  Columbia,  has  found  its  way  to  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

So  considerable  has  been  the  travail  and  transporta- 
tion on  this  road  from  Columbia  to  Philadelphia,  that 
thirty-five  years  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  Lancaster  and 
Chester  counties,  with  a  view  to  a  more  easy  transpor- 
tation, undertook  the  then  Herculean  labor  of  making 
a  turnpike  road  from  Lancaster  to  Philadelphia;  by 
their  steady  perseverance  and  solid  wealth,  they  ac- 
complished this  heavy  task,  and  made  the  public  their 
debtors  for  the  example  of  the  first  turnpike  construct- 
ed in  the  Union. 

The  spirit  of  improvement  still  visits  these  favored 
counties  and  notwithstanding  some  opposition,  will  lead 
their  inhabitants  to  encourage  and  adopt  amongst  them 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  splendid  attainments  of  the 
present  day.  The  county  of  Lancaster  gave  to  the 
world  the  citizen  who  first  taught  the  power  of  steam 
so  beneficially  to  propel  "the  vast  barge."  Its  inhab- 
itants will  sustain  an  improvement,  along  which  the 
same  power  may  as  beneficially  "whirl  the  rapid  car." 

The  utility  of  rail  ways  and  the  advantages  of  the 
locomotive  engine  are  no  longer  matters  of  experiment 
or  doubt  with  those  who  have  seen  their  operations.  But 
as  few  of  our  citizens  have  had  such  opportunities,  it 
is  of  general  advantage  that  the  first  railway  commenc- 
ed by  the  state  is  located  so  immediately  in  the  line  of 
travel  in  Pennsylvania;  that  thousands  of  our  citizens 
from  various  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  upon  its  com- 
pletion, must  unavoidably  witness  such  demonstrations 
as  will  satisfy  every  beholder.  The  citizens  between 
Columbia  and  Philadelphia  are  not  alone  interested  in 
the  completion  of  this  rail  way;  as  evidences  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  structure  will  then  be  established  of  high 
interest  to  every  part  of  the  state,  not  accessible  by  ca- 
nals; and  when  proved  to  be  useful,  then  by  public  or 
private  funds,  rail  ways  can  be  extended  in  every  be- 
neficial or  profitable  direction,  and  thus  other  portions 
of  the  state  than  those  now  embraced  within  the  range 
of  improvement  may  equally  share  the  public  favor. 

The  benefits  of  a  rail  way  from  Columbia  to  Philadel- 
phia must  be  especially  felt  by  the  inhabitants,  not  only 
by  cheapening  transportation  from  their  homes,  but  for 
a  wide  extent  on  each  side  of  the  railway,  bv  furnishing 
coal,  timber,  boards,  &c,  from  distant  places,  at  a  cheap 
rate,  to  settlements  where  the  agricultural  products  of 
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each  acre  are  too  valuable  to  admit  of  being1  reserved 
as  woodland.  The  completion  of  the  canal  to  the  ex- 
haustless  beds  of  prime  coal  in  the  Wyoming  Valley, 
will  insure  supplies  to  any  extent;  and  within  one  year 
after  the  rail-way  is  finished,  coal  will  be  sold  at  less 
than  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  throughout 
the  whole  of  its  course.  By  means  of  the  rail-way,  Lan- 
caster and  Chester  counties  will  also  have  the  benefit 
of  being  embraced  in  the  great  line  of  communication 
for  the  trade  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg;  be- 
tween the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  state  and  the 
«nart  for  the  reception  and  distribution  of  the  trade  of 
"the  extensive  west,  a  trade  which  even  now  keeps 
eight  hundred  wagons  in  a  steady  employ. 

The  business  on  this  road,  when  the  whole  commu- 
nication is  arranged  with  the  navigable  western  waters 
and  with  the  productive  northern  regions  of  our  own 
state,  will,  within  the  firs  year,  astonish  the  most  san- 
guine. 

The  original  cost  for  grading,  bridging  and  prepar- 
ing the  bed  of  the  rail-way  from  Columbia  to  Philadel- 
phia, made  in  1828,  was  four  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  forty-one  dollars  and  sev- 
enty seven  cents. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  principal  works 
on  forty  miles  and  a  half  of  the  road  bed  and  their  ac- 
tual cost.    The  road-way  is  twenty-two  feet  wide,  and 
lias  been  arranged  with  a  view  to  a  double  track. 
Cost  of  excavating,  embanking,  Sec.  forty 

miles  and  a  half, 
10  road  and  farm  bridges,  across  the  rail 

way, 

Stone  abutments,  superstructure  of 
wood,  span  from  thirty-one  to  fifty-four 
feet. 

12  bridges — forming  five  hundred  and 
ten  feet  of  the  line  of  the  rail-way,  prin- 
cipally stone  arches, 

5  bridges — forming  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventy«eight  feet  ot  the 
line-of  the  rail  way, 

55  stone  culverts — whole  span,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  feet, 

70  miles  of  fencing, 

For  repairing  and  protecting  embankments, 

Incidental  expenses, 

Engineer,  superintendents,  &c. 

Additional  amount  required  to  pay  engi- 
neers, superintendents,  and  contin- 
gent expenses, 

Amount  paid  as  damages, 


§164,441 
13,217 


10 


53 


9,401  28i 


63,732  29 

8,406  49 
32,592  72 

3528  64 
1,272  55* 
21,509  00 


2,000 
525 


$320,629  89 


From  this  amount  should  be  deducted  $38,874  75, 
being  the  value  of  57,000  cubic  yards  of  stone,  obtain- 
ed in  the  excavation  of  the  sections,  and  which  will  be 
of  that  value  in  the  construction  of  the  rail-way.  Its 
excavation  cost  §31,536  36,  at  the  contract  prices. 

The  following  statement  will  shew  the  additional  cost 
for  completing  the  work. 
For  grading,  bridges,  &c.  including 
superintendance  and  all  charges, 
forty-one  miles  and  one  fourth  of 
rail  way  bed,  in  addition  to  what 
has  been  done,  $320;000  00 

For  laying  a  single  track-way.on  eighty- 
one  miles  and  three  fourths,  on  the 
best  plan,  and  in  the  best  manner, 
at  $5,500  per  mile,  449,625  00 

2  steam  engines,  of  forty-five  horse 
power,  each,  with  buildings,  ropes, 


&c. 


If  a  double  tract  be  laid,  add 


15,000  00 


$784,625 
449,625 


$1,234,250  00 


The  grading,  bridging  a.nd  forming  the  rail-way  bed 
throughout  the  whole  line,  from  Columbia  to  Philadel- 
phia, can  be  completed  in  the  year  1831,  and  forty 
miles  of  rail-way  can  be  laid  for  use  by  the  1st  of  June, 
1832;  the  remainder  by  December,  of  the  same  year. 

The  mechanical  and  other  work  on  this  division,  ap- 
pear to  be  executed  in  the  best  style. 

The  largest  bridge  on  the  line  of  the  rail-way,  is  that 
over  the  Conestogo,  near  Lancaster.  It  is  built  on 
Town's  lattice  plan,  is  fourteen  hundred  feet  long,  has 
twenty-two  feet  width  of  platform.  Its  abutments  and 
piers  are  composed  of  excellent  rubble  masonry  laid  in 
mortar.  There  are  ten  piers;  the  highest  of  these  is 
sixty  feet.  In  the  piers  and  abutments,  there  are  eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve  perches  of  mason- 
ry. The  materials  in  the  superstructure  are  all  prime, 
tind  the  work  does  credit  to  the  contractors.  The 
bridge  is  of  great  strength,  it  is  roofed  and  weather 
boarded.  The  whole  cost  of  this  work  was  only  thirty 
one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars. 

An  arch  bridge  has  been  built  over  Little  Conestogo, 
on  Burr's  plan.  This  work  has  been  faithfully  con- 
structed and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  bridge  architec- 
ture. The  bridge  is  eight  hundred  and  four  feet  long, 
contains  three  thousand,  three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
percltes  of  masonry,  is  roofed  and  weather  boarded, 
yet  the  cost  when  completed,  was  but  fifteen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  nine  dollars.  The  highest  pier 
in  this  bridge  is  forty  seven  feet.    There  are  five  piers. 

The  eastern  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  com- 
mences at  the  point  of  connexion  of  the  Pennsylvania 
rail-way,  with  the  canal  basin  at  Columbia,  and  runs 
through  the  counties  of  Lancaster  and  Dauphin,  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  to  a  point 
opposite  Duncan's  island;then  crosses  the  Susquehanna 
by  a  towing  path  bridge,  and  terminates  at  the  outlet 
lock  of  the  Susquehanna  division,  at  Duncan's  island. — 
The  whole  length  of  this  division,  by  the  towing 
path,  from  the  foot  of  the  basin  at  Columbia,  to  the  out- 
let lock  at  the  island,  is  forty-two  miles  and  eighty-five 
hundredths  of  a  mile. 

About  thirty  five  miles  of  the  division  passes  through 
a  country  highly  favourable  for  the  construction  of  a 
canal.  The  river  bottoms  are  wide,  and  admit  of  the 
adoption  of  any  level  desired.  The  excavation  in  gene- 
ral is  easy,  and  the  materials  for  banks  good.  About 
eight  miles  may  be  termed  difficult,  and  part  of  it, 
judging  by  the  expense,  extremely  so.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  one  thousand  dollars,  were  expended  -in  con- 
structing about  three  miles  and  ahalf  of  the  prism  of  the 
canal,  exclusive  of  mechanical  and  other  work. 

The  width  of  the  canal  on  this  division  is  twenty 

eight  feet  at  bottom — forty  feet  at  top  water  line  the 

depth  fourfeet- 

The  top  water  line  of  the  basin,  in  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Union  canals  unite,  at  Middletown,  is  fifty-two 
feet  and  a  half  above  that  of  the  basin  at  Columbia,  and 
two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  above  tide.  The  top 
water  of  the  large  basin  at  Harrisburg  is  three  hundred 
and  twelve  feet,  and  the  surface  line  of  the  pool  around 
Duncan's  Island,  three  hundred  and  thirty  two  feet,  re- 
spectively, above  tide.  The  floor  of  the  vestibule  of 
the  state  capitol  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above 
tide 

The  twenty  four  miles  of  this  division,  lying  between 
the  Swalara  and  Duncan's  Island,  was  the  first  line  of 
state  canal  placed  under  contract,and  has  been  for  some 
time  in  navigable  use. 

On  these  twenty  four  miles  there  are  six  lift  locks  on 
the  main  line.  One  lock  of  three  feet;  leading  from  the 
main  line  to  the  basin  at  Middletown,  and  two  lockg 
leading  from  said  basin  into  the  Swatara  river,  having 
each  nine  feet  lift. 

The  original  estimated  cost  of  these  twenty  four  miles, 
made  in  1826,  was  four  hundred  and  five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eleven  dollars.  The  first  contracts  are 
dated  in  June,  1826.    The  ground  was  broken  July 
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It  is  now  ascertained  lhat  the  whole  costofthese  twenty 
four  miles,  inclusive  of  damages,  has  been  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty  two  thousand  and  thirty-six  dollars  and 
sixteen  cents. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  principal  works, 
and  their  cost. 

Cost  of  constructing  the  sections, 
Excavation  and  embankment,  &c. 

including  a  basin  at  Middletown,$273,968  24 
196,019  perches  of  vertical  wall,     133,674  38 

 407,642  62 

miles  of  turnpike  road  on  the  whole  divi- 
sion, 22,000 
11  locks  cost,  132,721 

These  locks  are  constructed  of  cut  stone, 
and  are  seventeen  feet  in  width  and  ninety- 
feet  in  length,  clear,  in  the  chambers. 

A  feeder  dam  across  the  Susquehanna,  at 
Duncan's  Island. 

The  old  dam  consisted  of  a  line  of  loose 
stone,  extending  across  the  stream,  which, 
together  with  the  sluice,  and  including  six 
thousand  and  eighty  seven  dollars  and  one 
cent  and  a  half,  paid  in  repairing,  cost,  29,799 
The  new  dam  is  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  feet  long,  between  the 
sluice  wall  and  the  abutment  on  Duncan's 
Island.  The  dam  is  eight  feet  and  a  half  high, 
from  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  has  a  base  of 
thirty  feet,  and  is  composed  of  strong  tim- 
bers, cribbed  together  and  filled  with  thir- 
teen thousand  perches  of  stone,  well  packed, 
and  covered  with  large  timbers,  thirty-five 
feet  long.  The  upper  end  of  the  timbers 
are  covered  with  stone  four  feet  above  the 
foundation.    This  work  cost,  18,421  60 

The  stone  of  the  old  dam  were  used  for 
filling  and  covering. 

The  western  abutment  contains  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  perches"  of  masonry, 
laid  in  mortar,  and  together  with  its  guard 
bank,  cost 

This  dam  was  completed  for  use  in  eighty- 
five  days  from  the  day  of  contract. 

Four  aqueducts,  the  longest  one  hundred 
and  twelve  feet,  the  shortest  eighty-one  feet; 
the  whole  length  between  the  abutments  is 
three  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet,  width 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet, 

The  piers  and  abutments  of  cut  stone  and 
rubble  masonry,  the  superstructure  partly 
stone  and  partly  wood. 

12  culverts,  stone,  whole  span  sixty-eight 
feet,  14,641 

6  waste  wiers,  whole  overfall  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one  feet,  2,716 

5  waterways,  1,250 

7  lock  houses  2,997 

13  road  and  34  farm  bridges,  stone  abutments 
superstructure  wood,  41,915 

1  basin  at  Harrisburg,  of  three  acres  and  a 

half,  3,699  35 

The  fencing  cost  about,  14,000  00 

Incidental  expenses  of  the  whole  division,  2,193  19 
Engineers,  superintendents,  &c.  of  the  whole 

division,  33,193  19 

Repairs  to  the  10th  of  June  1830,  27,212  44 

Miscellaneous,  on  the  whole  division,  18,731  97J 

Damages  paid  on  the  whole  division,  12,425  54 


2,750  50 


These  ten  miles  are  nearly  completed. 

The  works  and  cost,  when  finished,  will  be  as  follows: 

Sections,  excavation  and  em- 
bankment $185,068  97 

One  hundred  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  eigh- 
tv-six  perches  of  vertical 
wall,  135,989  63 

Forty-four  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  perches 
of  rip  rap  wall,  for  founda- 
tion, and  five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  ninety  yards  ot 
inside  wall,  22,619  15 


$343,677  75 
30,812  00 


6  lift  locks, 

3  aqueducts,  whole  length  two  hundred  and 
seventy  feet,  width,  from  twenty  to  twenty 

eight  feet,  7,991  40 

4  culverts  of  stone,  whole  span  twenty-eight 

feet  2,136  75 

2  waste  wiers,  whole  overfall  one  hundred 

feet,  700  00 

6  water  ways,  4,200  00 

6  lock  houses,  1,800  00 

Bridges — three  road  and  five  farm,  5,458  49 

1  basin  at  Columbia,  say  3,000  00 

1  culvert  at  Haldeman's  mill,  1,200  00 

Fencing,  about  2,277  23 

Add  for  expenses,  2,211  74 

Amount  of  work  not  yet  included  in  final  re- 
ports, 46,232  04 


451,697  30 

Cost  of  twenty-four  miles  above  Middletown  832,036  16 


43,724  09 


51 

37 
00 
69 

03 


$1,283,733  46 

The  eight  miles  and  seven  eighths,  not  under  con- 
tract, will  require  the  following  works,  viz: 
Sections — excavation,  embankment,  &c.     §54,000  00 
Aqueduct  over  the  Swatara,  two  hundred  and 

fifty  feet  from  abutment  to  abutment,        25,000  00 
Stone  abutments  and  piers,  and  superstruc- 
ture of  wood. 

2  locks  of  8  feet  lift  each;  2  lock  houses,  13,400  00 
4  culverts,  whole  span  twenty-four  feet,     1,300  00 

3  waste  wiers  and  2  water  ways,  1,590  00 
19  bridges,  8,560  00 
12  miles  of  fencing,  at  three  hundred  and 

sixty  dollars  per  mile,  4,320  00 

Engineers,  superintendents,  5cc.  3,000  00 

Add  contingencies,  5,000  00 


5116,170  00 


$832,036  16J 

Of  the  remaining  eighteen  miles  and  seven-eigths  of 
this  division,  ten  miles  were  authorized  to  be  placed 
under  contract,  and  the  most  difficult  parts  were  select- 
ed. The  original  estimaied  cost  of  the  ten  miles  placed 
under  contract,  made  in  1828,  was  two  hundred  and  for- 
ty thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars. 


The  whole  work  is  remarkably  easy  of  construc- 
tion, and  if  authorized  by  the  1st  of  March,  can  be 
finished  for  use  by  the  first  of  September  next,  at  an 
expense,  including  superintendence,  and  all  other 
charges,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  dollars.  Fifteen  lock-keepers  required  on 
the  whole  division. 

THE  SCHUYLKILL  CANAL. 
Belongs  to  an  incorporated  company.  It  commences 
at  Fairmount,  near  Philadelphia,  and  rnns  to  Port 
Carbon,  in  Schuylkill  county. 

The  distance  from  tide  to  the  point  at  which  the 
Union  Canal  commences  is  sixty  miles.  The  rise  or 
lockage  to  the  said  point  is  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  feet  and  one-fourth,  from  mean  high  tide  in  the 
Schuylkill.  On  this  part  of  the  canal  there  are  thirty- 
four  lift,  guard  and  outlet  locks.  This  canal  leads 
to  the  coal  beds  in  Schuylkill  county.  It  is  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  in  length,  was  the  first  canal  car- 
ried into  successful  operation  in  the  state,  and  does 
credit  to  the  enterprize  and  public  spirit  of  the  stock- 
holders.   It  has  cost  about^wo  millions  of  dollars. 
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THE  UNION  CANAL, 
Is  the  property  of  an  incorporated  company.  It  com- 
mences in  the  Schuylkill  canal  near  Flying  Hill  Run, 
extends  to  Middletown,  and  connects  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  in  a  basin  at  that  place.  The  whole 
length  of  this  canal  is  eighty  miles.  The  rise  or 
lockage  from  the  point  of  separation  from  the  Schuyl- 
kill canal  to  the  summit  level  is  three  hundred  feet. 
The  fall  to  the  topwater  in  the  basin  at  Middletown 
is  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  and  an  half.  On 
this  canal  there  are  ninety-two  lift  and  two  guard 
locks. 

Through  these  canals  and  the  Pennsylvania  canal 
a  communication  is  now  established  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Wilkesbarre,  and  also  to  Huntingdon. 

A  very  considerable  increase  of  business  will 
shortly  take  place  on  these  canals,  in  consequence  of 
the  completion  01  a  material  part  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia canal,  with  which  these  connect. 

The  great  expenditures  which  the  Schuylkill  and 
Union  canal  companies  have  made  has  effected  much 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  in  all  reasonable 
matters  they  are  entitled  to  public  protection  and  fa- 
vorable consideration. 

These  canals  are  here  brought  into  view  from 
their  close  connection  with  the  eastern  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal;  and  from  the  fact  of  their  form- 
ing a  part  of  an  entire  line  of  communication  from 
Philadelphia  to  Huntingdon  and  from  Philadelphia 
with  the  canal  along  the  Susquehanna  and  its 
branches.  —  To  be  continued. 


UNITED  STATES'  SENATOR. 
The  following  are  the  ballotings  which  were  held 
from  time  to  time  for  U.  States  Senator. 
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MINERSVILLE. 
This  village  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  bosom  of 
a  valley,  through  which  meanders  the  western  tribu- 
tary of  the  Schuylkill.     A  little  more  than  a  twelve 


month  ago,  the  present  scite  of  the  town  dwelt  in  all 
the  loneliness  of  uncultivated  nature,  since  which  its 
aspect  has  undergone  a  wonderful  change  in  improve- 
ments and  population.  Along  the  margin  of  the 
stream  the  West  Branch  rail  road  extends,  and  ter- 
minates at  Schuylkill  Haven,  distance  seven  and  a 
half  miles  from  Minersville,  affording  an  easy  and 
expeditious  mode  of  transportation.  The  principal 
street  bears  the  name  of  Sunbury,  on  which  are  si- 
tuated all  the  stores  and  public  buildings.  It  was 
formerly  the  old  Sunbury  road,  communicating  with 
the  rich  vallies  in  the  direction- of  the  Susquehanna.- 
The  northern- portion  of  the  village  is  of  firm,  dry 
soil,  gradually  rising,  and  affording  a  southern  expo- 
sure— of  favorable  character  for  private  dwellings. 
Seven  large  houses  have  already  been  erected  during 
the  present  season  on  this  spot  by  Messrs.  Bennet  8c 
Gilmore,  together  with  a  number  of  small  buildings 
in  the  same  quarter.  Last  spring  there  were  but  six 
dwellings  in  all,  since  which  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  forty-nine  substantial  houses.  The  place 
contains  six  taverns,  in  any  one  of  which  are  to  be 
found  respectable  accommodations,  eight  stores  well 
supplied  with  every  article  for  country  consumption, 
six  blacksmith  shops,  one  saddlery,  one  bakery,  two 
tailors'  shops,  and  two  butchers — all  seeming  to  be 
in  a  thriving  way.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
500  inhabitants.  On  Thursday  evening,  the  9th  inst. 
a  concert  was  given  at  Minersville  by  the  diminutive 
songstress,  Miss  Clark,  at  which  a  numerous  audi- 
ence attended.  Her  warblings,  a  year  ago,  would 
have  found  an  accompaniment  in  the  uninterrupted 
solitude  of  a  wilderness,  instead  of  being  listened  to 
with  marked  pleasure  by  an  animated  and  numerous 
assembly. — Miners'  Journal. 


The  Sunbury  Gazette,  of  the  4th  lilt,  mentions  the 
arrival  at  that  place,  the  evening  before,  of  the  canal 
boat  "  Sunbury,"  from  Philadelphia,  and  adds — "  We 
have  been  informed  that  she  made  the  trip  in  twenty 
days,  from  this  place  via  the  Union  Canal,  to  Philadel- 
phia and  back.  She  belongs  to  our  enterprising  towns- 
man, Mr.  H.  Yoxtheimer,  merchant — Success  to  inter- 
nal improvement." 

Gehmantown,  Dec.  29. — A  remarkable  change  took 
place  in  the  weather  last  week.  It  had  the  appearance 
of  spring  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  last.  On  Sunday 
morning,  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  lilue-bird  were  quite 
numerous. 

THE  REGISTER. 

JANUARY  1,  1831. 

The  first  pages  of  the  present  number  contain  the 
introductory  Essay  to  the  series  which  was  promised  to 
our  readers  last  week. 


The  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  in- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  will  be  found  in  to- 
day's paper.  The  letter  annexed  to  it  from  the  late 
principal,  Mr.  Weld,  to  Mr.  Vaux,  is  highly  interesting, 
and  deserves  wide  circulation  for  its  tendency  to  excite 
greater  attention  to  that  unfortunate  class  of  persons, 
who  are]  the  objects  of  its  care.  Under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Abraham  P>.  Hutton,  to  whose  worth, 
cordial  testimony  is  accorded  by  the  Directors  and  Mr. 
Weld,  we  have  no  doubt  the  institution  will  continue  to 
flourish.lt  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  parental  parsi- 
mony, ignorance  or  prejudice  should  circumscribe  the 
blessings  which  such  an  institution  can  administer  to  the 
benighted  minds  of  its  pupils. 
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GHOSTS. 

*lArt  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible  to  feeling  as  t,o  sight?" 
A  belief  in  the  existence  of  spirits  is  almost  universal. 
The  first  idea  that  brings  terror  to  the  mind  of  a  youth, 
and  inflicts  so  much  pain, — not  the  ^ess  real  because  the 
cause  which  produces  it  is  imaginary, — is  that  by  which 
his  mind  is  peopled  with  the  phantoms  of'another  world; 
with  spirits  black,  white,  and  grey,  that  he  fears  to  en- 
counter in  every  church-yard,  and  in  every  dark  cham- 
ber. He  listens,  too,  with  dread,  but  with  anxious  at- 
tention, to  every  tale  of  the  midnig-ht  sprite;  indeed,  it 
may  be  with  safety  asserted,  that,  to  both  young  and 
old,  there  is  no  narration  which  possesses  more  absorb- 
ing' interest,  than  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  Ghost-story. 
The  word,  spirit,  is  found  in  every  language;  stories  of 
apparitions  every  where  abound;  and  some  of  them, 
apparently,  so  well  authenticated,  that  it  is  difficult, 
proceeding  upon  the  ordinary  rules  of  belief,  to  with- 
hold our  credence  from  them.  It  is  true,  that  the 
imagination  of  man  is  exceedingly  fruitful — it  can  create 
new  worlds,  and  fill  them  with  beings  of  its  own  forma- 
tion. To  effect  this,  however,  an  impulse  must  be  given 
to  our  fancy,  she  must  be  set  at  work;  the  act  on  our 
part  is  voluntary:  the  mind,  moreover,  retains  the  per- 
fect controul  of  all  her  fancies,  no  matter  how  extrava- 
gant, and  can,  at  will,  bring  down  the  wanderer  from 
the  clouds  to  the  region  of  sober  reality,  and  dash  at 
once  to  the  ground  all  his  airy  castles.  Again,  in  the 
case  of  dreams — "In  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep 
sleep  falleth  upon  men" — we  see  and  we  converse  with 
the  dead;  with  the  shades  of  the  olden  time:  heroes, 
statesmen,  philosophers,  pass  in  review  before  us— ro- 
mance assumes  her  empire — we  fight  the  cause  of  in- 
jured innocence,  and  receive  our  reward  at  the  hands  of 
beauty.  At  one  time,  we  are  carried  into  the  battle 
waged  for  a  country's  cause;  at  another,  we  are  captur- 
ed by  the  ruthless  savage — we  see  him  light  his  fires; 
we  hear,  distinctly  too,  his  cries  of  exulting  vengeance  — 
but  we  awake,  and,  instantly,  become  perfectly  con- 
scious of  the  delusion  under  which  we  had  laboured : 
the  dead  and  the  living,  the  battle  and  the  victory, 
or  the  approaching  torture,  have  vanished  with  our 
dream. 

The  circumstances,  however,  are  far  different  in  the 
case  of  the  appearance  of  spirits,  if  they  have  ever  paid 
this  world  of  ours  a  visit.  They  have  come,  oft,  when 
the  mind  has  been  far  otherwise  engaged,  than  in  think- 
ing on*the  beings  of  another  world.  They  have  met  the 
Vol.  VII.  3 


lonely  student  in  his  walk,  when  brooding  over  classic 
lore,  or  plunged  into  the  depths  of  metaphysical  ab- 
straction; they  have  presented  themselves  to  the  states- 
man  when  sitting  at  his  desk,  as  scheme  after  scheme  of 
policy,  or  of  personal  aggrandizement,  have  chased 
each  other  through  his  brain;  they  have  startled  the 
reveller  at  his  table,  as,  surrounded  by  his  gay  compa- 
nions, the  bowl  went  round,  and  the  red  wine  madeglad 
his  heart,  and  the  song  roused  his  passions  or  excited  his 
mirth;  they  have  warned  the  vvarrior.on  the  eve  of  battle, 
of  his  fate  in  the  approaching  conflict,  or  have  cheered 
him  with  the  fond  anticipations  of  victory;  and,  finally, 
they  have  summoned  the  good  man  to  set  his  house  in 
order,  and  to  prepare  for  death.  Nor  is  this  all — when 
the  object  has  vanished,  there  is  no  consciousness  of  any 
illusion:  — 

"  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him." 

The  individual  remains  perfectly  convinced,  that  his 
senses  were  not  deceived.  He  had  precisely  the  same 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  what  he  believes  he  saw,  as 
of  the  different  objects  in  the  outward  world  which  are 
presented  to  his  observation. 

 "  Whereon  do  you  look.1 

On  him!  on  him!  look  you  how  pale  he  glares! 
Why,  look  you  there !  look  how  it  steals  away ! 
My  father  in  his  habit  as  he  lived! 
Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the  portal!" 

We  are  aware,  that  there  are  those  who  profess  an 
utter  disbelief  in  every  ghost-story  that  has  ever  been 
narrated:  who  consider  the  whole  as  the  effect  of  a 
deluded  or  diseased  imagination,  or  as  the  mere  fictions 
of  men  who  delight  to  impose  upon  their  too  credulous 
neighbours.  We  are  free  to  admit,  that  in  numbers  of 
instances,  individuals  have  been  deceived;  that  in  many 
other  cases,  they  have,  in  fact,  dreamed  with  their  eyea 
open — their  brain  being  so  disordered,  or  their  system 
so  diseased,  that  they  have  been  as  little  able  to  exercise 
a  proper  judgment  or  discrimination,  as  if  they  had  been 
actually  asleep.  There  have  been,  nevertheless,  well 
attested  stories  of  the  appearance  of  beings  of  another 
sphere  ;  so  well  attested,  by  persons  of  known  veracity 
and  judgment,  and  under  circumstances  that  so  forcibly 
negative  the  probability  of  delusion  or  deception,  that 
in  reference  to  any  other  subject  than  the  one  now  in 
question,  our  belief  would  be  readily  accorded.  The 
generality  of  impression  in  regard  to  this  matter,  which 
we  before  alluded  to,  is  in  itself  a  powerful  argument. 
Upon  analogous  reasoning,  when  treating  of  natural  re- 
ligion, have  divines  rested  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  But  we  will  turn 
at  once,  in  confirmation  of  the  fact,  to  the  highest  au- 
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thorily — the  sacred  volume;  and,  among  many  instances 
there  recorded,  direct  our  attention  to  the  very  extraor- 
dinary story  of  the  Witch  of  Endor: — 

"  Then  said  the  woman,  whom  shall  I  bring  up  unto 
thee?  And  he  said,  bring  me  up  Samuel.  And  when 
the  woman  saw  Samuel,  she  cried  with  a  loud  voice  ; 
and  the  woman  spake  to  Said  saying,  why  hast  thou  de- 
ceived me,  for  thou  art  Saul.  And  the  king  said  unto 
her,  be  not  afraid;  for  what  sawest  thou?  And  the  wo- 
man said  unto  Saul,  I  saw  Gods  ascending  out  of  the 
earth.  And  he  said  unto  her,  what  form  is  he  of  }  And 
she  said,  an  old  man  cometh  up,  and  he  is  covered  with, 
a  mantle.  And  Saul  perceived  that  it  was  Samuel,  and 
he  stooped  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  bowed  him- 
self; and  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  why  hast  thou  disquieted 
me,  to  bring  me  up?" 

Supposing  the  fact  of  their  appearance  established, 
many  pleasing  reflections  may,  with  propriety,  be  in- 
dulged. In  the  first  place,  if  the  truth  needed  confirma- 
tion, which,  fortunately  is  not  the  case,  it  evidences  the 
existence  of  the  soul  after  death.  In  the  next  place,  it 
affords  a  presumption,  by  no  means  slight,  of  the  ap- 
pearance assumed  by  our  immortal  part  after  the  decay 
of  the  body.  The  spirit  is  perceptible  to  the  eje,  though 
not  sensible  to  the  mortal  touch..  It  is,  however,  the 
shadow  of  the  human  form  divine — purified,  etherial. 
But  the  reflection,  upon  the  subject  under  discussion, 
the  most  agreeable,  to  our  feelings,  and  which  should 
deprive  it  of  all  its  foolish  terrors,  is  the  proof  the  fact 
furnishes  of  the  still  continuing  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
this  life,  entertained  by  those  who  have  left  the  scene 
forever.  The  seat  of  our  most  pleasurable  emotions  is 
the  soul ;  there  friendship,  love,  the  feeling  of  conscious 
rectitude,  the  satisfaction  of  innocence,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  justice,  have  their  home.  Is  it  unnatural  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  traces  of  these  feelings  should  be  deep 
enough  to  survive  the  shock  of  death?  The  theme  is 
too  extended  to  be  pursued  at  present,  in  all  its  details, 
and  we  therefore  leave  it. 

A  single  word  as  to  the  terror  which  usually  accom- 
pani'.  s  the  idea  of  a  ghost.  To  one  whose  conscience 
whispers  no  crime,  the  prompt  suggestion  should  be 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark:  "Let 
the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung." 
An  awe,  respectful  and  reasonable,  should  undoubt- 
edly attend  its  presence.  It  is  a  visitation,  unusual 
indeed,  but  for  purposes  we  are  bound  to  believe 
good. 

We  are  not  singular  in  the  ideas  we  have  expressed. 
Many  of  the  religious,  the  learned,  and  the  wise,  have 
so  thought.  The  strong  mind  of  Johnson  yielded  to  the 
persuasion;  and  what  convinced  his  cautious  and  pow- 
erful judgment,  shoulJ  at  least  escape  the  laugh  of  ridi- 
cule, or  the  sneer  of  contempt. 

Two  admissions  are,  however,  due  upon  our  part,  and 
we  cheerfully  make  them.  First,  that  we  do  not  per- 
ceive the  reason,  wiry  spirits  should  appear  rather  by 
night  than  in  the  day-time.  The  other  is,  that  we,  our- 
selves, have  never  either  seen,  nor  thought  that  we. 
saw — a  ghost. 

UMBRA. 
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[Concluded  from  page  16.] 
JUNfATTA  DIVISION. 
From  the  outlet  lock  at  the  end  of  the  eastern  divi- 
sion, to  the  point  on  Duncan's  island  at  which  the  Ju- 
niata division  commences,  the  distance  is  one  mile  and 
fifty-eight  hundredths  ofa  mile.  The  rise  from  the  sur- 
face line  of  the  pool  in  the  Susquehanna  at  the  outlet  to 
the  topwater  line  at  the  commencement  of  the  Juniata 
division,  is  twenty  feet  nine  inches.  This  portion  of 
the  canal  forms  part  of  the  Susquehanna  division. 

The  Juniata  division  commences  on  Duncan's  island 
in  the  county  of  Dauphin,  and  runs  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Perry,  Mifflin  and  Huntingdon,  to  a  point  one 
fourth  ofa  mile  above  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  The 
whole  length  of  the  division,  by  the  towing  path,  is 
eighty-nine  miles.  The  topwater  line  at  the  connex- 
ion of  the  Juniata  and  Susquehanna  division,  on  Dun- 
can's island,  is  three  hundred  fifiy-two  feet  and  a  half 
above  mean  high  tide  at  Philadelphia. 

Compared  with  other  divisions,  a  considerable  part  of 
.this  may  be  classed  as  difficult.  The  entire  course  of 
the  Juniata  river  lies  through  a  mountainous  country. — 
The  mountains  are  of  great  elevation,  their  sides  steep 
and  rocky;  in  some  cases  extending  for  many  miles 
parallel  with  the  stream;  in  others  their  general  range 
intersects  the  stream,  leaving  merely  a  gap  for  its  pas- 
s:ig"e.  The  margin  betwixt  the  mountains  and  river  is 
in  many  places  extremely  contracted.  The  banks  of  the 
Juniata  are  generally  bold,  and  are  as  well  calculated 
for  a  slack  water  navigation  as  any  river  of  the  state. 

About  fiTty-four  miles  of  the  division,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  offering  the  ordinary  facilities,  twenty  miles 
as  difficult,  and  fifteen  miles  as  very  difficult. 

The  width  of  the  canal, on  the  Juniata.is  twenty-eight 
feet  at  bottom,  forty  feet  at  top  water  line,  and  it  lias 
four  feet  of  depth.  In  its  course  there  are  thirty-five 
lift  locks,  three  guard  locks,  one  out  let  and  four  river 
locks.  The  lift  locks  are  fifteen  by  ninety  feet  clear 
in  the  chambers.  The  lockage  or  rise  from  canal  top 
water,  at  the  point  of  separation  of  the  Juniata  and  Sus- 
quehanna divisions,  to  the  top  water  of  the  level  above 
Huntingdon,  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  and  a 
half.  The  top  water  of  the  canal  at  Huntingdon,  issix 
hundred  four  feet  and  three  inches  above  tide. 

The  original  estimates  for  constructing  this  division, 
were  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eight  dollars.  The  first  contracts  were 
made  in  August,  1827, 

It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  divi- 
sion, including  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  six- 
ty four  dollars,  paid  as  damages  to  property,  will  be 
two  millions  four  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety  dollars. 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  principal  works 
and  their  cost: 
Cost  of  constructing  the 
sections,  excavation,  em- 
bankment,&c. , from  Dun- 
can's  is'and   to  Lewis- 
town,  §686,928  40$ 
From  Lewistown  to  Hunt- 
ingdon, .  846,708  54$ 

  1,533,636  95 

1  out-let  lock  at  Lewistown,  constructed 

of  wood,  7.542  79 

1  guard  lock  at  North's  island,  of  wood,  3,985  00 

1  guard  lock  at  Raystown,  8,230  14J 

1  guard  lock  at  Aughwick  falls,  13,157  14 
35  lift  locks— Of  these,  three  are  con- 
structed of  cut  stone,  five  of  rubble  ma- 
sonry, one  combined  with  a  stone 
aqueduct,  and  twenty-six  constructed 
of  rubble  masonry,  4aid  in  mortar,  on 
timber  bottom  with  longitudinal  sills 
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and    upright  posts,  faced  with  plank 
spiked  to  the  timbers,  203,246  78 

4  dams — The  whole  length  between  their 
abutments  is  about  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  height  from 
eight  to  nine  feet.  Their  cost  inclu- 
ding four  river  locks,  and  one  schute 
and  sluices,  90,870  91 

Pierheads,  7,804  14 

19  aqueducts — Their  whole  length  is 
twenty-eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
feet;  the  longest  six  hundred  feet,  the 
shortest  twenty-six  feet,  width  general- 
ly eighteen  feet,  stone  abutments  and 
piers,  superstructure  of  wood,  245,351  04 

One  of  these  aqueducts  built  over 
Buffaloe  creek,  is  formed  of  cast  iron, 
covered  with  iron  plates  and  floored, 
with  cut  stone,  laid  in  cement, 
25  waste  wiers,  13,453  34 

60  culverts — Whole  span,  three  hundred 
and  forty-six  feet,  rubble  masonry  in 
mortar,  61,799  16J 

39  road,  63  farm,  and   5  towing  path 

bridges,  exctusive  of  embankment,  40,436  53 

Roads — Seven  miles  and  a  half  of  turnpike, 
and  fourteen  miles  and  three  fourths  of 
township  roads,  60,745  18i 

Fences — At  eighty  cents  per  pannel  of 

ten  feet,  21,397  71 

29  lock  houses,  20,371  64 

Castings,  3,879  58 

Hope  ferry,  8,086  79* 

Repairs,  69,355  18^ 

Contingent   expenses — Target,  levels, 

rent,"&c.  3,880  60$ 

Engineering,  51,388  25 

Superintendents,  &c.  8,107  00 

Damages  paid,  13,564  31J 


2,490,290  13  J 


30  lock  keepers  required. 
That  part  of  the  division  above  Lewistown,  into  which 
the  water  has  ben  recently  admitted,  proves  to  be  ex- 
cellent canal. 

The  proposed  canal  and  slack  water,  along  the  Ju- 
niata, above  Huntingdon,  may  extend  from  the  head  of 
the  canal  at  that  town,  to  the  head  of  the  basin  at  Hol- 
lidaysburg,  as  arranged  by  Moncure  Robinson.  The 
whole  length  of  the  division,  will  be  thirty-nine 
miles;  all  within  the  county  of  Huntingdon. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  country  through  which 
this  division  must  pass,  partakes  of  the  mountainous 
character  of  the  lower  Juniata.  The  river  bottoms  are 
contracted,  the  banks  are  high;  bold  and  rocky;  the 
stream  narrow,  and  its  fall  averaging  eight  feet  per  mile. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  general  character,  that  a  great 
saving  may  be  made  by  converting  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  the  line  into  a  slack  water  navigation  of  theriver 
bed,  by  means  of  high  dams.  These  may  be  so  arrang- 
ed as  to  save  many  miles  of  canal,  along  the  most  diffi- 
cult parts  of  the  shore,  and  this  will  greatly  diminish  the 
general  cost. 

Should  a  canal  be  constructed  only  along  parts  of  the 
division,  where  the  ground  is  favorable,  it  is  clear,  that 
the  proportion  of  excavation,  embankment,  &c.  will  be 
much  less  than  if  a  canal  were  extended  through  the 
whole  line. 

The  dams  may  be  so  arranged,  that  no  aqueducts 
will  be  required.  A  large  saving  will  also  be  made  by 
the  diminished  number  of  bridges,  culverts,  waste  wiers; 
as  also  in  the  quantity  of  wall,  fence,  road,  &c.  It  is 
.  obvious  too,  that  the  whole  work  can  be  completed  iiv 
much  less  time  than  by  constructing  a  canal  through 
the  whole  line.  Objections  cannot  be  fairly  made  to 
the  erection  of  these  dams,  as  the  river  bed  above 
Huntingdon,  is  but  little  used  for  navigation. 


The  communication  by  canal  and  slack  water  between 
Huntingdon  and  Hollidaysburg,  can  be  completed  by 
the  1st  of  May,  1832;  provided  the  legislature  authorize 
the  work  as  early  as  the  1st  of  March,  1831. 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  slack  water  and  canal  com- 
munication, may  be  fairly  estimated  at  §546,000 

The  whole  rise  and  lockage  from  top  water  of  the 
canal  levels,at  Huntingdon, to  top  water  of  the  basin,  at 
Hollidaysburg,  is  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet 
nine  inches.  The  water  surface  of  the  basin,  proposed 
at  Hollidaysbug,  is  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet 
above  mean  high  tide. 

Having  through  the  Schuylkill,  Union  and  Pennsyl- 
vania canal,  or  by  the  Pennsylvania  rail-way  and  canal 
reached  Huntingdon,  and  passed  along-  the  course  by 
which  a  water  communication  can  be  advantageously 
extended  to  Hollidaysburg,  the  Allegheny  new  presents 
.  its  formidable  outline. 

Destined  to  separate  the  great  waters  of  the  east 
and  west,  this  mountain  bids  defiance  to  all  the  efforts 
of  art  to  connect  the  water  navigation  . which  has  been 
so  successfully  arranged  to  its  eastern  and  western  base. 
Man  it  seems  may  disturb  and  modify  -the  mere  inci- 
dental arrangements  of  nature; — her  mighty  laws  and 
works  must  still  prevail.  We  are  therefore,  here 
forced  to  find  some  other  means,  by  which  to  cross  this 
great  barrier,  than  that  of  a  water  communication. 

Standing  on  the  level  of  the  water  line  of  the  basin 
at  Hollidaysburg,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet 
above  mean  high  tide,  and  two  huudred  and  twenty 
three  feet  below  the  level  of  the  canal  basin  at  Johns- 
town, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Allegheny  mountain, 
and  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  basin,  at 
that  place,  a  direct  line  strikes  the  comb  of  the  moun- 
tain at  Blair's  Pun  Gap  summit,  three  miles  south  of 
the  present  turnpike  road.  This  summit  is  one  thousand 
six  hundred  Sc  sixty-nine  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ha-  in 
at  HolIidaysbu.rg.On  the  left. of  this  summit  are  Bob's 
creekGap,one  thousand  five  hundred&  seventy-eight  feet 
high;  and  farther  to  the  left  Cedar  Swamp  summit,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  high.  On 
the  right  Laurel  run  summit,  ot  e  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  feet.  Adams'  Run,  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet.  Blairs'  Gap, one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fourteen  feet.  Sug'ar  Run, 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet,  respec- 
tively, above  the  basin  at  Hollidaysb.urg.  The  last 
mentioned  summit  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  north  of 
the  turnpike.  The  tunnel  proposed  by  Moncure  Robin- 
son, is  one  mile  north  of  the  turnpike,  one  mile  in 
length,  and.  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
feet,  and  sixt)  hundredths  of  a  foot  above  the  basin  at 
Hollidaysburg,  and  the  comb  of  the  mountain  immedi- 
ately over  the  tunnel,  is  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fort-one  feet  and  sixty  hundredths  above  said  basin. 

It  appears,  that  to  pass  the  lowest  depression  of  the 
mountain,  wi  hin  the  range  of  the  portage,  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty-five  feel  of  elevation 
must  be  overcome,  on  the  eastern  side,  in  about  ten 
miles  and  a  half  to  the  crest;  and  that  the  descent  from 
that  point  to  the  canal  basin  at  Johnstown,  is  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  forty  two-feet.  The  distance 
about  twenty-seven  miles  and  a  half. 

To  expedite  an  1  cheapen  transportation  across  this 
portag-e,  many  plans  have  been  proposed,  and  many 
surveys  and  examinations  have  .been  made.  Time,  dis- 
cussion and  reflection,  have  narrowed  down  these  plans, 
until  two  only  are  admitted  to  be  worthy  of  considera- 
tion; the  one  by  means  of  a  Macadamized  turnpike;  the 
other  by  a  rail  way.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know.-tliat  the 
mountain  readily  admits  of  the  adoption  of  either  plan. 

Should  a  rail-way  be  deemed  the  most  advisable,  on 
acount  of  the  great  expedition  and  cheaperrates  at 
which  transportation  can  be  effected,  the  most  eligible 
plan  would  seem  to  be  that  arranged  with  spaces  of  '.he 
road  graded  below  one  third  of  a  degree, extending  as  far 
as  conveniently  practicable,  and  terminating  with  an  in- 
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clined  plane  of  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  rising  at  a 
grade  not  exceeding  five  degrees.  A  steam  engine,  of 
forty  horse  power,  to  be  stationed  at  the  head  of  such 
plane,  to  draw  up  the  loading,  brought  to  its  foot  by 
horse  or  other  power,  and  thus  alternately  until  the 
whole  elevation  of  the  mountain  is  overcome.  In  this 
manner,  nine  or  ten  steam  engines  and  a  small  number 
of  horses,  could  pass  five  hundred  tons  from  basin  to 
basin,  in  each  direction,  in  a  day  of  eleven  hours,  at  a 
very  moderate  expense. 

The  extensive  demand  for  fuel,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  its  high  price,  induced  a  number  of  enter- 
prising citizens  to  attempt  to  arrange  an  advantageous 
communication,  by  which  to  transport  coal  from  Car- 
bondale,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  that  populous  city.  After 
much  labour  and  expense,  success  attended  the  enter- 
prize. 

This  line  of  communication  is  by  the  Hudson  river  to 
Kingston,  ninety  miles;  thence  by  a  canal  through  the 
state  of  New  York,  to  Honesdale,  in  Pennsylvania,  one 
hundred  and  four  miles,  and  from  this  point  by  a  rail- 
way of  sixteen  miles,  to  the  coal  mines  on  the  Lacka- 
wannock,  in  Luzerne  county.  The  whole  distance 
from  New  York  city  to  Carbondale,  is  two  hundred  and 
ten  miles. 

In  passing  from  the  coal  mines,  at  Carbondale,  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  between  that  place  and  the  head  of 
the  canal,  it  is  necessary  to  overcome  an  elevation  of 
eight  hundred  and  filty-five  feet  in  four  miles,  and  to 
descend  nine  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  to  Honesdale. 
The  greater  part  of  this  elevation,  is  overcome  by  five 
stationary  engines,  each  acting  at  the  head  of  an  inclin- 
ed plane,  of  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  having  an 
elevation  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  five  feet  to 
the  half  mile. 

To  satisfy  themselves,  as  to  the  actual  practical  results 
of  stationary  steam  power,  acting  on  inclined  planes, 
the  members  of  the  board,  in  the  course  of  their  travel, 
visited  the  rail  way  at  Carbondale,  so  that  by  their  own 
personal  inspection,  they  might  know  how  far  the  pro- 
posed application  of  stationary  steam  power,  connected 
with  a  system  of  inclined  planes  and  levels,  might  be 
beneficially  applied  to  overcome  the  great  elevation  of 
the  Allegheny  mountain,  between  the  heads  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal. 

The  board  wished  also,  to  be  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  practical  results  which  might  be  expected,  on  the 
Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  planes,  of  the-Columbia 
and  Philadelphia  rail-way. 

At  the  time  the  commissioners  visited  the  Carbondale 
rail-way,  the  mining  operations  of  the  coal  company 
d-d  not  enable  them  to  present  for  transportation,  more 
.than  I  wo  hundred  and  fifty  tons  per  day.  This  quanti- 
ty, was  daily  conveyed  across  the  mountain.  The  ope- 
rations of  die  stationary  engines,  were  carefully  noted, 
and  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  business,  it  was  observed, 
that  seven  tons  and  a  half  of  coal  contained  in  three 
cars,  the  whole  weighing  ten  tons,  were  conveyed  from 
foot  to  head  of  each  plane,  at  an  average  of  eight 
minutes,  and  that  only  eleven  minutes  elapsed  from  the 
t'me  the  machinery  was  attached  to  one  train  of  cars,  to 
the  time  these  were  passed  on,  and  another  train  was 
attached.  Consequently,  the  machinery  was  capable, 
by  steady  operation,  (and  machinery  never  tires)  to  pass 
in  the  day  of  twelve  hours  near  five  hundred  tons  of 
coal.  The  engines  are  thirty-five  horse  powei ,  and  the 
whole  cost  to  the  company,  for  each  engine,  including 
attendance,  fuel,  and  all  charges,  is  six  dollars  and  forty- 
two  cents  per  day. 

The  company  by  contract,  and  at  a  profit,  convey 
merchandize  across  the  sixteen  miles  for  thirty-five 
cents  per  ton,  exclusive  of  toll. 

The  whole  elevation  and  descent,  to  be  overcome  on 
the  Moosic  mountain,  between  Carbondale  and  Hones- 
dale, is  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
feet,  in  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  That  from  the  ba- 
sin at  Hollidaysburg  to  Johnstown,  taking  the  lowest 


depression  of  the  mountain,  is  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred seven  feet  in  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles.  The 
elevation  of  the  Moosic  mountain,  is  therefore,  nearly 
equal  to  three  fouiths  of  that  of  the  Allegheny,  yet,  the 
first  named  mountain  is  overcome,  through  the  means 
and  arrangements  of  merely  an  incorporated  company; 
surely  then  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  state  of  the 
Union,  is  competent  to  establish  and  maintain  the  ar- 
rangements necessary  to  overcome  the  difficulty  on  the 
Allegheny.  ■ 

Should  the  legislature  determine  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  a  rail-way  across  the  Allegheny,  dispensing  with  the 
tunnel,  the  cost  may  be  fairly  stated  as  follows: 
For  grading,  bridging  and  finishing  the 
rail-way  bed,  for  a  double  track-way,  in- 
cluding   all  expejises,  say  38  miles, 
at  §9  000  per  mile,  $342,000  00 

For  a  single  track-way,  at   $5,300  per 
mile,  laid  in  the  best  manner,  and  in- 
cluding all  expenses,  201,400  00 
Steam  engines,  ropes,  buildings,  &c.  60,000  00 

603,400  00 

If  an  additional  track  be  laid  after  the  first 
is  completed,  it  will  cost  $5,000  per 
mile,  190,000  00 


$793,400  00 


Should  it  be  determined  to  adopt  a  Macadamized 
turnpike,  for  the  present,  the  road  may  be  graded  as 
has  been  herein  proposed,  and  teams  can  be  doubled 
on  the  planes,  and  a  rail  way  can,  at  a  subsequent  peri- 
od, be  laid  upon  the  bed  of  this  road. 

The  report  of  Moncure  Robinson  in  1829,  and  of  the 
engineers  appointed  under  the  act  of  27th  March  last,  is 
referred  to  for  further  information  upon  the  subject  of 
the  portage. 

The  western  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  will 
unite  with  the  proposed  portage,  across  the  Allegheny 
mountain,  at  an  extensive  basin  arranged  at  Johnstown, 
in  the  county  of  Cambria,  with  a  view  to  such  connex- 
ion. The  head  of  the  division  is  at  the  basin  mention- 
ed, from  whence  the  canal  runs  through  the  counties  of 
Cambria,  Indiana,  Westmoreland,  Armstrong,  Butler 
and  Allegheny,  and  terminates  in  the  Monongahela 
river  at  Pittsburg.  A  branch  terminates  in  the  Alle- 
gheny river,  at  the  town  of  Allegheny. 

A  very  considerable  part  of  this  division  presents  dif- 
ficulties in  the  construction  of  a  canal,  especially  be- 
tween Johnstown  and  Blairsville.  The  sides  of  the 
gaps  through  the  Laurel  Mountain  and  Chesnut  Nidge 
are  rocky,  precipitous  and  of  great  elevation;  a  passage 
is  barely  afforded  to  the  stream.  The  river  hifls 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  canal  are  high,  steep 
and  liable  to  slip. 

About  sixty  four  miles  of  the  division  may  be  classed 
as  affording  the  ordinary  facilities  for  the  construction  of 
canal,  twenty  miles  as  difficult,  and  twenty  miles  as  very 
difficult.  Ten  miles  of  the  very  difficult  lies  above,  and 
ten  miles  below  Blairsville. 

The  Conemaugh  and  Kiskiminitas  throughout  their 
whole  course  from  Johnstown  to  the  Allegheny  river,  a 
distance  of  seventy  four  miles,  are  narrow  streams, with 
high,  steep  banks,  well  adapted  for  slack  water  naviga- 
tion. There  is  on  -the  division  ahout  twenty-seven 
miles  of  slack  water,  and  it  would  have  been  advanta- 
geous, had  the  proportion  to  that  of  canal  been  greater. 

On  the  thirty  miles  of  can:d  between  Johnstown  and 
Blairsville,  the  average  fall  of  the  river  is  upwards  of 
eight  feet  per  mile,  requiring  equal  to  one  lock  per 
mile.  Below  Blairsville  to  the  Monongahela,  the  fall 
is  but  three  feet  per  mile,  requiring  equal  one  lock  to 
two  miles  and  a  half. 

The  law  of  1828,  authorising  the  commencement  of 
the  western  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  directed 
the  construction  of  the  canal  "from  Pittsburg1  to  th« 
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mouth  of  the  Kiskimimtas,"  both  of  which  points  are  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Allegheny  river.  It  is  evident  that 
a  great  error  was  committed  in  locating  the  canal  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Allegheny,  as  the  navigation  of  the 
canal  is  necessarily  dependent  on  the  permanency  of 
the  aqueducts  across  that  river.  These  aqueducts  are 
of  feeble  construction  and  their  arches  of  great  span. 

On  the  commissioners  visiting  and  inspecting  the  old- 
er part  of  the  division  between  Blairsville  and  Pittsburg, 
it  was  obvious  to  them  all,  that  extensive  repairs,  to 
remedy  the  original  defects  of  the  work,  were  necessa- 
ry, before  a  secure  navigation  could  be  expected,  and 
it  was  concluded  that  it  was  better  to  interrupt  the  nav- 
igation during  the  present  year  than  afterwards. 

The  commissioners,  therefore,  passed  the  following 
resolution: 

"Resolved  unanimously,  as  the  board  are  convinced 
by  personal  inspection  of  the  western  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal,  that  immediate  and  extensive  ope- 
rations and  repairs  of  the  canal  between  Blairsville  and 
Pittsburg  are  necessary,  to  correct  the  errors  of  its 
original  construction,  and  to  secure  the  works  and  ena- 
ble the  canal  to  bear  the  depth  of  water  contemplated 
at  its  commencement:  that  the  supervisors  on  their  re- 
spective portions  of  said  line,  be  and  they  are  hereby 
directed  to  draw  off  the  water  from  the  canal  on  Monday 
the  16th  day  of  August  next,  and  that  they  take  imme- 
diate measures  to  make,  with  all  practicable  expedi- 
tion, such  repairs,  Sec.  of  the  canal,  locks,  dams,  cul- 
verts, aqueducts,  &c..as  by  the  engineer,  on  the  west- 
ern division,  shall  be  designated  as  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity and  complete  navigation  of  said  line,  and  as  he 
may  think  it  practicable  to  effect,  so  as  to  again  admit 
the  water  into  the  canal  by  the  20th  day  of  October 
next." 

The  agents  on  the  division  acted  with  great  energy, 
and  within  tha  time  prescribed,  effected  the  most  essen- 
tial repairs.  Several  of  the  locks  have  been  rebuilt  entire, 
and  others  partially  so,  several  culverts  have  been  re- 
built, the  aqueducts  have  been  repaired  and  strengthen- 
ed, the  dams,  &c.  have  also  been  repaired,  and  it  is 
hoped  rendered  secure  The  commissioners  are  satis- 
fied that  all  was  effected  that  it  was  possible  to  effect 
within  the  time  allowed. 

The  sum  expended  in  making  the  necessary  repairs 
has  been  considerable,  but  the  amount  is  moderate, 
when  the  extent  of  work  done  is  taken  into  view.  The 
part  of  this  division  repaired  is  now  in  good  navigable 
order. 

The  act  of  28th  March,  1830,  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  that  part  of  the  western  division  leading 
from  section  No.  57,  of  the  Ligonier  line,  to  a  suitable 
point  for  the  connexion  of  the  portage  road  and  the  ca- 
nal at  Johnstown.  The  distance  from  the  head  of  the 
basin,  at  Johnstown,  to  section  No.  57,  of  the  Ligonier 
line,  is  three  miles  and  a  half. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  work,  made  by  Sylvester 
Welsh,  the  principal  engineer  on  the  division,  in 
April,  1830,  was  seventy  thousand  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

The  actual  cost  completed,  is  sixty  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  five  dollars. 

The  following  are  the  principal  works,  and  their  cost: 

Sections;  including  two  thousand  and  eighty- 
nine  perches  of  wall,  $18,192  31 

1  basin,  of  eight  acres  and  a  half,  and  a  tow- 
ing path  of  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy  feet,  1,693  28 

3  locks,  of  cut  stone  masunry,  laid  in  hy- 
draulic cement,  13,751  85 

Built  in  the  best  style,  and  including 
lock  sections. 

1  aqueduct — length  of  trunk  forty  five  feet, 
width  eighteen  feet,  stone  abutments,  su- 
perstructure wood,  3,720  00 

1  aqueduct  over  the  Conemaugh  river — two 
spans,  length  of  trunk  one  hundred  and 


sixty-three  feet,  width  seventeen  feet. 
Piers  and  abutments  contain  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  perches  of 
cut  stone  masonry,  laid  in  cement — also, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  one  thousand  feet, 
board  measure,  of  timber,  and  six  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  of  iron;  the  structure 
is  roofed  and  weather-boarded, 
5  culverts,  whole  span  twenty  feet, 

2  waste  wiers,  one  hundred  feet, 

1  dam  across  the  Conemaugh,  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  long,  six  feet  high,  stone 
abutments,  crib  work,  filled  with  stone 
and  sheeted, 

1  guard  bank,  four  hundred  and  five  feet 
long,  top  twelve  feet  wide  and  seventeen 
feet  and  a  half  above  the  bottom  of  the  ca- 
nal, 

1  water  way  forty-three  feet  long,  thirteen 
feet  high,  four  gates — one  hundred  and 
forty-one  perches  of  masonry, 

3  lock  houses, 
Fencing  required, 
Roads, 

1  dam  and  waste  wier  connected,  one  hun- 
dred feet  long  and  eleven  feet  hitrli, 

2  road  and  one  farm  bridges— fifty  feet  span 
and  eighteen  feet  wide — stone  abutments, 
superstructure  of  wood,  trussed  with  iron, 

3  water  ways  around  locks 

Add  proportion  of  expenses  of  engineers, 
superintendent's  pay,  and  all  other  charg- 
es, for  ten  months, 


13,050  00 
2,660  00 
360  00 


1,219  00 


537  00 


1,158  45$ 
1,165  00 

805  00 
288  00 

1,539  34 


2,240  00 
1,245  46 


630  24 
■$64,255  00 


The  work  was  completed  and  navigated  within  seven 
months  of  the  day  of  first  letting  and  contract. 

The  work  on  that  part  of  the  Ligonier  line,  extend- 
ing from  section  No.  57,  to  Blairsville,  about  twenty-six 
miles  and  a  half  in  length,  was  commenced  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1829. 

The  original  estimated  cost,  made  in  November 
1828,  for  this  part  of  the  line,  and  subsequent  to  the 
letting  in  the  fall  of  1828,  was  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-eight  dollarsnnd 
thirty-one  cents.  The  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Welsh  on 
his  becoming  principal  engineer  in  1829,  and  reported 
in  November  of  that  year,  was  six  hundred  and  forty- 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars  and 
seventeen  cents. 

The  actual  cost  of  this  part  of  the  line,  completed, 
will  be  six  hundred  and  forty -four  thousand  one  hun- 
dred seventy-eight  dollars  and  seventy  four  cents. 

The  following'  is  a  statement  of  the  principal  works 
on  this  part  of  the  line,  and  their  respective  costs: 
Sections — excavation,  embankment,  &c.   $242,398  49 
Slope  walls,  not  included  in  the  cost  of 

sections,  s,897  14 

Lock  sections,  guard  and  lift,  14,228  07$ 

tm ?oSS' }  P*.  *one, laid  *  cement,  {  *jg 

Aqueducts — one  of  seventy-five 
feet  in  length  and  nineteen 
feet  in  width,  constructed  of 
cat  stone,  arches,  abutments 
and  piers,  §13,184  00 

One  at  Laurel  Run,  forty-five 
feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide, 
stone  abutments,  superstruc- 
ture of  wood,  trussed  with 
iron  3,925  00 

One  at  Lockport,  cut  stone  abut- 
ments, piers,  arches  and  trunk. 
In  the  work  there  are  five  arch- 
es and  contain  eight  thousand 
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six  hundred  perches  of  mason- 
ry in  mortar — whole  length 
three  hundred  and  eighty 
three  feet,  width  of  trunk  nine- 
teen feet,  57,100  00 


4  dams — whole  length  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  feet,  whole  height  fifty- 
nine  feet  and  a  half,  crib  work 
filled  with  stone,  covered  with 

timber  and  gravelled,  39,187  45 

Dam  abutments  of  stone  masonry,  8,' 60  21 

4  dam  sections,  4,122  87" 

Pier  heads,  3,634  45 


-74,207  00 


§644,178  74 


The  new  line  from  Blairsville  to  Johnstown  was  so 
far  completed  that  it  was  opened  for  navigation  in  the 
month  of  November,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Johns- 
town. The  water  has  been  admitted  from  the  head  of 
the  basin  through  the  three  miles  and 'a  half  of  canal, 
authorized  the  28th  of  March  last,  and  placed  under 
contract  the  10th  of  May.  Having  been  completed  for 
regular  navigation  within  seven  months  from  the  day  of 
contract,  although  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  me- 
chanical work  was  necessary  on  the  line.  Packet  boats 
passed  up  to  Johnstown  and  returned  on  the  10th  of 
December.  The  whole  line  proves  to  be  excellent  ca- 
nal: not  one  breach  has  occurred  since  it  was  filled  for 
navigation.  The  report  of  the  engineers  and  superin- 
tendent on  the  division  are  referred  to  for  details. 

That  part  of  the  western  division  which  extends  from 
Blairsville  to  the  Allegheny  river,  was  estimated  in  No- 
vember, 1827,  to  cost  four  hundred  seventy-four  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  dollars.  The  actual  cost,  com- 
pleted, exclusive  of  repairs,  made  since  the  first  of  June 
last,  will.be  one  million  fifty-five  thousand  four  hundred 
eighty  three  dollars  and  ninety-seven  cents. 

The  original  estimates  of  the  cost  of  that  part  of  the 
division  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskiminitas  to  Pitts- 
burg, taking  the  course  the  canal  runs  and  including 
two  aqueducts  over  the  Allegheny  and  the  line  extend- 
ing through  Pittsburg  to  Monongahela  river  and  the 
branch  to  the  town  of  Allegheny,  was  five  hundred  and 
twenty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  six 
dollars  and  eighty  cents.  The  actual  cost,  completed, 
exclusive  of  repairs  made  since  the  first  of  June  last, 
will  amount  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand 
dollars. 

The  original  estimates  for  the  whole"  western  division 
amounted  to  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and  ten  cents.  The 
actual  cost,  completed,  will  be,  including  repairs  to  the 
last  day  of  the  present  year,  about  two  millions  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

THE  SUSQUEHANNA  DIVISION, 
Commences  at  the  termination  of  the  eastern  division, 


 55,604  98 

27  water  ways  or  sluices,  around  locks,  8,201  74 
8  culverts — stone  masonry  laid  in  cement, 

built  in  the  best  style  and  carefully  secur- 
ed, whole  span  about  seventy  feet,  9,112  20 
11  waste  wiers,  entire  span  about  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet,  5,733  55 

28  lock  houses,    '  10,663  00 
Fencing,  3,429  93 
Roads,  727  S3 
Puddling,  not  included  in  other  contracts,     2,308  30J 
Bridges — twelve  road,  eleven  farm  and  six 

towing  path  bridges.  The  road  bridges 
have  stone  abutments,  the  superstructures 
strong  truss-work,  and  extending  the  full 
width  of  the  canal.  11,063  83 

Contingencies — superintendence, engineers, 
stationary,  &c.     .         •  12,000  00 


at  the  outlet  lock  at  Duncan's  island,  and  runs  along  the 
west  side  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Pert')',  Mifflin  and  Union,  and  terminates  at  the 
south  end  of  the  towing  path  bridge  at  Northumberland. 
The  whole  length  of  the  division,  measured  by  the 
towing  path  bank,  is  thirty-nine  miles. 

The  country  through  which  this  canal  passes  is  fa- 
vorable for  a  canal.  The  bottoms  are  wide  and  gently 
sloping  to  the  river,  giving  the  choice  of  level;  few  ob- 
stacles present  themselves.  The  excavation  is  easy  and 
material  for  banks  good.  Not  more  than  four  miles  of 
the  division  presents  any  difficulties,  and  these  not 
great. 

The  original  estimate  for  constructing  this  division, 
was  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  dollars  and  thirty-two  cents. 

It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  actual  cost  of  this  divis- 
ion, is  one  million  thirty-nine  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  dollars  and  seventy-seven  cents,  inclusive 
of  the  bridge  over  the  Susquehanna  river. 

The  canal  is  in  navigable  order. 

The  whole  amount  of  lockage  on  this  division,  from 
the  surface  line  of  the  pool  round  Duncan's  island,  to 
the  surface  line  of  the  pool  at  Northumberland,  is  four 
hundred  and  eighteen  feet  above  tide. 
Cost  of  construction  the  sections,  excava- 
tion, embankment,  &c.  §545,232  41 
Wall,  7,897  93 
11  locks,                                              107,398  43 
Darn  at  Shamokin— first  cost,  §21,434  08 
Repairs,      28,385  73 
Schute,      11,437  46 
Extending 
the  schute,  2,960  00 

  64,217  27 

3  aqueducts,  15,443  76 

15  waste  wiers,  •     2,464  94 

26  culverts,  18,814  92 

Road  and  farm  bridges,  89,505  88 

Towing  path  bridge  over  Susquehanna  at 
Duncan's  Island,  which  was  built  under 
the  superintendant  of  the  Susquehanna 
division,  73,454  85 

Ice   breakers  above   said  towing  path 

bridge,  2,050  90 

Roads,  3,962  03 

Fences,  16,515  46 

10  lock  houses  7,422  70 

Dam  at  Snyder's  mill,  on  Penns  creek,  3,194  62 

Ditto,  on  section  No.  26,  523  30 

Feeders,  9,121  04 

Mound,  13,993  51 

Basin  and  lock,  on  section  No.  1,  4,399  32 

Repairs,  1,085  54 

Contingent  expenses,  paid  attorney's  fees,  300  00 
Damages  paid,  1,437  50 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  19,784  27-J 

Engineers,  superintendents,  See.  31,027  18 


§1,039,256  77i 


THE  WEST  BRANCH  DIVISION, 
Of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  commences  at  the  south  end 
of  the  towing  path  bridge  across  the  western  arm  of  the 
Susquehanna,  at  Northumberland,  and  runs  along  the 
east  side  of  the  stream,  through  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland, to  the  feeder  dam  at  Muncy  hill,  a  distance  of 
twenty-three  miles  and  one  quarter.  The  towing  path 
extends  along  the  pool  some  distance  farther,  making 
the  whole  length  of  navigation,  twenty-four  miles  and 
a  half. 

No  part  of  this  division  can  be  classed  as  difficult. 
The  river  bottoms  are  very  wide,  their  slopes  grad- 
ual, the  lands  generally  cleared,  very  little  rock  is  met 
with.  The  soil  is  sandy  loam  and  gravel,  of  course  the 
excavation  easy,  the  lockage  is  very  inconsiderable. 

The  width  of  the  canal  at  bottom,  is  twenty-eight 
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feet,  forty  feet  at  top  water  line,  the  depth  four  feet.  In 
its  course  there  are  six  lift  locks,  and  one  guard  lock, 
all  constructed  of  wood  and  stone,  they  are  seventeen 
feet  wide,  by  ninety  feet  long-,  clear,  in  the  chambers. 
Seven  lock-keepers  will  be  necessary. 

The  whole  rise  and  lockage  from  the  surface  line  of 
the  Shamokin  pool,  at  Northumberland,  to  the  surface 
line  of  the  pool,  at  Muncy,  is  forty-one  feet.  The  comb 
of  Muncy  dam  is  one  foot  above  canal  level  at  the  guard 
lock,  and  nine  feet  above  low  water  in  the  river  below 
the  dam.    The  pool  extends  above  two  miles. 

The  original  estimated  cost  for  the  construction  of 
this  branch  of  the  canal,  made  in  August  1828,  was  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand,  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-one  dollars. 

The  canal  was  filled  for  navigation  in  November,  1830. 

The  actual  cost  of  this  division,  excluding  damages 
to  land,  is  now  found  to  be  four  hundred  and  twenty -one 
thousand,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  principal  works, 
and  their  cost: 

Sections,  including  excavation,  embank- 
ments, &c.  and  33,464  perches  of  wall,  5188,827  53 

Towing  path  round  Muncy  Hill,  15,369  06 

Slope  walls  at  locks,  &c.  1,957  27 

7  lift  locks,  one  guard  lock  and  iron  wick- 
et gates,  38,506  00 

The  locks  are  constructed  of  wood 
and  stone,  dry  walls  of  rough  stone,  are 
laid  and  planked  in  the  bottom  and 
sides,  to  timber,  secure  to  the  walls  by 
iron  bolts. 

Cost  of  the  feeder  dam  across  the  Susque- 
hanna, at  Muncy  ripples,  23,578  64 

The  dam  at  Muncy,  constructed  of 
crib  work,  filled  with  stone,  covered 
with  spars,  the  space  between  the  stone 
'abutments  is  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  feet,  the  wier  of  the  dam  is  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-threefeet,  the  schute 
thirty-eight  feet,  the.height  of  the  comb 
of  the  dam  is  nine  feet,  and  the  comb  of 
the  schute  five  feet  above  low  water 
mark  of  the  river. — The  dam  is  twelve 
feet  high  from  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
1  aqueduct  over  Chillisquaque  creek. 
Length  between  the  abutments,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet,  abutment  and 
piers  rubble  masonry,  superstructure 
wood,  cost  5,086  36 

13  culverts,  constructed  of  stone,  whole 

span  eighty-six  feet,  15,520  45 

5  waste  wiers,  whole  overfall  two  hundred 

and  fifty  feet,  cost  1,947  00 

6  lock  houses,  1,980  00 

Basin  at  Northumberland,  cost  1,854  40 

Paid  for  making  roads,  2,113  62 

Towing  path  bridge  at  Northumberland- 
length  between  abutments,  1J90  feet, 
stone  abutments  and  piers,  superstructure 
wood,  cost  57,490  51 

35  farm  and  14  road  bridges,  cost  25,984  28 

33  miles  of  fencing,  10,928  41 

Repairs,  4,886  65 

Contingent  expenses,  2,945  38 

Engineers,  15,553  25 

Superintendents,  clerks,  &c.  5,265  90 

Real  estate,  575  00 

Damages  paid,  1,401  44 


$421,771  00 


THE  NORTH  BRANCH  DIVISION 
Of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  commences  at  the  canal  basin, 
pi  the  town  of  Northumberland, and  runs  a  north-easterly 
course,  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Susquehanna, 
through  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Columbia,  and 
Lu.zerne,  to  the  entrance  of  the  Wyoming  valley. 


The  whole  length  of  the  division,  from  the  point  at 
which  it  intersects  the  West  Branch,  in  the  basin  at  Nor- 
thumberland, measured  by  the  towing  path  bank  to  the 
feeder  dam,  at  Nanticoke  falls,  is  fifty-five  miles  and  a 
half. 

The  country  through  which  this  division  is  formed,  is 
generally  highly  favourable  for  the  construction  of  the 
canal.  Not  more  than  eight  miles  can  be  classed  as  dif- 
ficult. The  river  bottoms  are  generally  wide,  and  the 
excavation  easy.     The  material  for  banks  good. 

The  width  of  the  canal  at  bottom  is  twenty-eight  feet, 
water  line  forty  feet,  depth  of  water  four  feet.  In  its 
course,  there  are  seven  lift  and  one  guard  locks,  con- 
structed of  wood,  width  seventeen  feet,  length  ninety 
feet,  clear,  in  the  chambers. 

The  rise  from  the  top  water  line  in  the  basin  at  Nor- 
thumberland, to  the  surface  line  of  the  pool  at  Nanti- 
coke,is  sixty-eight  feet  and  eighty-nine  hundredths.  The 
comb  of  the  feeder  dam  at  Nanticoke,  is  eight  feet  and 
thirty-four  hundredths  above  low  water  in  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  one  foot  and  thirty-four  hundredths  above 
four  feet  water  in  the  canal.  The  dam  carries  a  pool 
five  miles  above  it  into  Wyoming  valley,  and  within  two 
miles  and  a  half  of  Wilkesbarre. 

The  original  estimate  of  cost  for  this  division,  made 
in  1828,  was  $407,335  30.  The  first  contracts  were 
made  in  1828, the  w  ater  wasadmitted  in  November,1830. 
The  actual  cost  of  the  canal, excluding  damages  to  lands, 
is  now  ascertained  to  be  §1,096,178  35J. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  principal  works  on 
the  division,  and  of  their  respective  cost: 
Cost  of  sections,  excavation, 

embankment,  &c.  $661,456  03 

202,892  perches  of  outside  walll25,695  64 
171,270  yards  of  inside  wall      34,232  63 

 $821,384  30 

Cost  of  one  guard  and  seven  lift  locks  32,479  97 

Feeder  dam  across  the  Susquehanna  at 

Nanticoke  falls — crib-work  filled  with 

stone,  covered  and  gravelled, abutments 

of  rubble  masonry,  the  length  between 

the  abutments  seven  hundred  feet,  and 

twelve  feet  average  height  from  founda- 
tion, cost  29,311  25 

(Contracted  for  in  1828,  finished  for  use 
November  29,  1830.) 
5  stone  culverts — their  whole 

span  twenty-six  feet  $5,262  69  - 

24  wooden  culverts  2,858  62 

 8,121  31 

4  waste  wiers  and  2  safety  gates,  whole 

length  136  feet,  cost  .  6,583  58 

(1  more  wanted,  $500.) 

5  aqueducts — longest  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  feet ;  shortest  seventy-four 
feet;  length  of  the  whole  between  the 
abutments,  five  hundred  and  fifty-four 
feet;  the  abutments  and  piers  of  stone, 
superstructure  wood, width  of  the  trunks 

from  twenty-two  to  twenty-eight  feet       25,003  02 

(A  towing  path  bridge  forms  part  of 
the  superstructure.) 

8  lock  houses  3,200  00 

8  basins — their  aggregate  cost  about  four 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  but  they 
were  estimated  with  the  sections;  they 
are  about  three  hundred  feet  long  by 
one  hundred  feet  wide. 
About  six  miles  of  road,  cost  57,978  90 

61  farm, 17  road,  1  foot,  and  2  towing  path 

bridges,  cost  40,241  27 

(Excluding  seventeen  thousand  four 
hundred  dollars,  the  cost  of  the  em- 
bankment, estimated  with  the  sections.) 
26|  miles  of  fencing  6,596  62 

(25  miles  more  wanted,  $6,300.) 
Repairs  6,920  18A 

Contingent  expenses,  3,403  87~ 
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Engineers 

Superintendents  and  clerk 
Damages 

1  water  pipe  and  syphon 
Ice  breakers  wanted 
Clearing  creek 
1  lock  house  built 

(7  more  required.) 
Besides  the  above, fifteen  thousand  dollars 

will  be  required  for  bridges,lock  houses, 

fencing,  &.c. 


28,094  83 
3,970  SO 
3,801  25 
286  50 
660  00 
5,900  94 
240  00 


15,000  00 


8  lock-keepers  wanted. 

THK  DELAWARE 


$1,096,178  34i 


DIVISION 

Of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  commences  at  Bristol,  on  the 
Delaware  river,  and  runs  along  that  stream,  through 
Bucks  and  Northampton  counties,  to  Easton.  The  whole 
length  of  the  division,  measured  along'  the  towing-path 
bank,  from  the  tide  basin  at  Bristol,  to  the  northern  side 
of  the  feeder  dam  across  the  Lehigh  at  Easton,  is  fifty- 
nine  miles  and  three-fourths. 

The  country  along  this  division,  presents  about  thirty 
miles  of  surface  extremely  favourable  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal,  about  sixteen  miles  less  favourable,  and 
fourteen  miles  that  is  difficult,  and  along  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  the  river  bluff's  or  cliffs  are  high,  steep, 
and  rocky. 

On  this  division,  the  width  of  ihe  canal  at  bottom  is 
twenty-five  feet,  at  top  water  line  forty  feet,  and  its 
depth  of  water  five  feet.  In  its  course,  there  are  twenty- 
three  lift  locks,  ranging  from  six  to  ten  feet  lift,  also  two 
out-let  and  two  guard  locks.  The  canal  and  locks  are 
arranged  for  boats  of  sixty-seven  tons  burthen.  Eighteen 
lock-keepers  are  necessary  on  this  division. 

The  rise  and  lockage  from  mid  tide  at  Bristol,  to  the 
level  of  the  comb  of  the  feeder  dam  across  the  Lehigh 
at  Easton,  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet.  The  comb 
of  the  dam  is  twelve  feet  above  low  water  in  the  Dela- 
ware, at  the  out-let  lock  immediately  below  the  dam. 

The  original  estimate  for  constructing  th's  division, 
was  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  dollars.  The 
first  letting  took  place  in  October,  1827.  The  filling  the 
canal  for  navigation,  in  its  whole  course,  commenced  in 
October,  1830. 

It  is  now  ascertained,  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  divi- 
sion, exclusive  of  the  damages  to  property,  will  be  one 
million,  two  hundred  and  three  thousand,  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-five  dollars  and  five  cents.  The  amount  of 
damages  paid  on  this  division,  prior  to  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1830,  was  thirty-four  thousand,  two  hundred 
and  sixty-two  dollars  and  sixty-four  cents. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  principal  works, 
and  their  respective  cost. 

The  stone  work  of  the  .locks,  aqueducts,  culverts, 
bridges,  abutments,  &.c.  on  this  division,  is  generally 
rubble  masonry. 

Cost  of  constructing  the  sections,  excava- 
tion, embankment,  &c.  $533,986  52 


230,191  perehes  of  outside  wall,  cost 
37,594  perches  of  inside  wall,  cost 

Expenditures  in  making  roads,  but  which, 
in  the  engineers  estimates,  are  returned 
as  expenditures  for  constructing  sections. 
This  sum  includes  the  cost  of  ten  thou- 
sand perches  of  stone  wall,  properly 
chargeable  to  the  cost  of  roads, 

Cost  of  23  lift-locks 

Cost  of  2  guard  locks  and  1  out-let  lock 
Tide  lock  at  Bristol 

The  lift-locks  are  eleven  feet  wide,  and 
ninety -five  feet  long.clear,  in  the  chambers, 
&c.  They  are  constructed  of  rubble  ma- 
sonry laid  in  cement,  on  timber  bottoms 
with  longitudinal  sills  and  upright  posts, 
faced  with  plank  spiked  to  the  timbers. 
The  tide  lock  at  Bristol,  guard  lock  at  Eas- 


147,091 
34,490 


30,473  54 
108,715  70 
21,794  30 
9,500  00 


ton, and  the  out-let  lock  into  the  river  Dela- 
ware, from  the  pool  at  Easton,  are  twenty- 
two  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  feet  long, 
clear,  in  the  chambers.  1  he  guard  lock  at 
New  Hope,  is  eighteen  feet  by  one  hun- 
dred feet,  and  affords  a  communication  with 
the  river  Delaware. 

Feeder  dam  across  Lehigh,  at  Easton,  crib- 
work  filled  with  stone  and  gravelled, 
three  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  long 
and  twelve  feet  high,  9.000  00 

9  aqueducts,  the  shortest  twenty-five  feet, 
the  longest  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  feet  between  the  abutments;  length 
of  the  whole,  six  hundred  and  thirty-one 
feet;  the  abutments  and  piers  are  of  rub- 
ble masonrv,  the  superstructure  of  wood, 
trunks  twenty  feet  wide.  Towing-path 
bridge  forming  part  of  the  superstructure,    63,005  98 

20  culverts,  rubble  masonry  laid  in  cement. 
The  span  of  the  whole  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  feet,  24,863  6o 

19  waste  wiers,  with  sluice  gates — wood- 
work, with  protections  of  masonry.  The 
whole  overfall  is  one  thousand,  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  feet  22,783  45 

16  lock  houses  built,  9.200  46 

Tide  basin  of  five  acres  and  a  half.construct- 
ed  in  the  Delaware,  and  pier  at  Bristol, 
nearly  finished,  estimated  lately  to  cost, 
when  completed,  32,000  00 

47  road  bridges,  stone  abutments,  super- 
structure of  wood.embankments  included    34,552  34 

49  farm  bridges,  as-above,  24,388  78 

3  turnpike  and  3  footbridges,      *  5,114  96 

52  miles  fencing  along  canal,  12,182  13 

Paid  for  alterations  and  for  repairs  before 

supervisors  were  put  on  the  division,         25,297  88 

Incidental  expenses,  postage, books,  paper, 

&c.  2,441  69 

Paid  engineers,  superintendants  and  other 

officers,  for  surveys,  43,672  04 

Cost  on  1  culvert  and  15  waste  wiers, 
which  were  afterwards  dispensed  with, 
or  the  plan  of  location  altered,  2,239  92 

2  lock  houses  and  collector's  office,  $1,350 

Fencing  yet  required,  about  twelve 

miles,  2,920 

A  foot  bridge  ordered,  200 

Water  ways  around  locks,  2,500 

  6,970  00 

Add  damages  already  paid,  34,262  64 


$1,238,027  69 


THE  DELAWARE  DIVISION 
May  be  fairly  considered  as  an  extension  of  the  Lehigh 
coal  and  navigation  company's  canal;  it  will  therefore  be 
proper  to  bring  this  canal  into  view,  in  connexion  with 
the  Delaware  division,  more  especially  as  this  division 
must  derive  its  principal  business  and  income  from  the 
transportation  of  coal,  which  must  first  pass  down  the 
Lehigh  canal, 

The  Delaware  division  unites  in  a  pool  of  the  Lehigh, 
at  Easton,  with  the  canal  owned  by  the  Lehigh  coal 
and  navigation  company. 

The  Lehigh  canal  is  of  the  most  substantial  charac- 
ter, and  does  high  credit  to  the  enterprize  of  the  com- 
pany at  whose  expense  it  was  constructed,  and  to  the 
science  and  economy  of  the  engineers  and  officers  who 
had  charge  of  the  work.  The  canal  runs  from  Easton 
to  MauTch  Chunk,  a  great  part  of  it  through  an  extreme- 
ly difficult  country,  having  a  very  large  amount  of  lock- 
age to  overcome  in  its  rocky  precipitous  course.  The 
canal  has  forty-five  feet  width  at  bottom,  sixty  feet  sur- 
face, and  five  feet  depth  of  water.  Its  locks  are  twenty- 
two  feet  wide,  and  one  hundred  feet,  clear,  in  the  cham- 
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bers;  are  calculated  for  single  boats  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  tons,  or  double  boats  of  sevnty  tons.  It  is  forty- 
six  miles  long,  in  which  distance  there  are  forty-seven 
lift  and  six  guard  locks,  and  nine  dams.  The  whole 
lockage  from  low  water  in  the  Delaware,  at  Easton,  to 
the  head  of  the  canal,  at  Mauch  Chunk,  is  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  and  eighty  seven  hundredths.  It 
was  finished  for  use  in  June,  1829,  about  two  years  af- 
ter its  commencement. 

The  whole  cost  of  its  construction,  exclusive  of  dam- 
ages paid  and  rights  purchased,  was  one  million  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Forty-six  thousand  tons  of  coal  passed  through  this 
canal,  since  April  1st,  1830. 

The  Morris  canal  connects  with  the  Delaware  river 
at  the  Jersey  side,  directly  opposite  the  junction  of  the 
Delaware  division  and  Lehigh  canal,  and  runs  across 
New  Jersey  to  the  tide  waters  in  the  bay  of  New  York. 
This  canal  is  nearly  finished,  and  besides  its  other  busi- 
ness, will  be  a  channel  for  the  transportation  of  the  Le- 
high coal  to  Jersey,  and  the  city  of  New  York.  It  wilj 
no  doubt  be  a  line  of  communication  that  will  create 
some  business  on  the  Delaware  division. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section  of  the -4ict 
making  further  provisions  for  canals  and  roads,  passed 
in  March  last,  F.  W.  Rawle,  engineer  on  the  west 
branch,  was  directed  to  make  "a  survey,  plan  and  esti- 
mate, of  a  canal  and  lock  communication  from  the  near- 
est and  best  point  on  the  west  branch  canal,  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  at  or  near  the  town  of  Lewisburg,  in 
Union  county."  The  report  of  Mr.  Rawle  is  herewith 
submitted,  shewing  that  the  length  of  said  communica- 
tion will  be  three  thousand  four  hundred  feet,  that  three 
locks  will  be  required,  also  a  clam  across  the  west 
branch;  and  that  the  whole  work  will  cost  twenty-five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  and  forty- 
nine  cents. 

The  same  act  directs  "a  like  survey,  plan  and  esti- 
mate of  a  canal  and  lock  communication,  from  the  near- 
est and  best  point  on  the  canal,  at  or  near  Harrisburg, 
to  the  Susquehanna  river."  The  duty  was  assigned  to 
E.  F.  Gay,  engineer  on  the  eastern  division.  His  re- 
port, herewith  submitted,  shews  that  the  canal  will  have 
a  length  of  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet — two 
locks,  each  eight  feet  lift,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  twen- 
ty-five thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleven  dollars  and 
eleven  cents. 

The  board  are  of  the  opinion,  that  the  forming  of 
these  connexions  with  the  Susquehanna  river,  will  ope- 
rate advantageously  to  the  canal,  and  will  afford  valua- 
ble facilities  to  the  citizens  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  propriety  of  authorizing  the  construction  of  an  out- 
let lock  from  the  eastern  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  into  the  Susquehanna  river  at  Columbia,  is  recom- 
mended. . 

Many  of  the  coal  and  other  arks  and  boats  intending 
to  run  to  the  tide  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehan- 
na, will  enter  the  canal  from  the  upper  parts  of  the 
river,  and  descend  it,  provided  they  can  again  have  ad- 
mission into  the  Susquehanna,  so  asto  pursue  their  des- 
tined course.  Boats  also  which  have  descended  the 
river  during  a  time  of  favourable  water  will  ascend  the 
canal,  provided  they  can  be  admitted  into  it,  and  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  tolls  will  ensue.  This  arrangement 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  coal  trade  of  the  Susquehanna,  as 
well  as  to  other  interests,  and  has  been  especial  ly  recom- 
mended to  the  board  as  of  importance  to  the  citizens  of 
Wyoming  valley. 

On  the  subject  of  extending  the  Pennsylvania  canal 
system,  the  boaid  of  canal  commissioners  remark:  that 
the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  increasing  population 
of  the  northern,  western  and  other  regions  of  the  com- 
monwealth, will  successfully  demand  the  benefit  of  ca- 
nals and  rail-ways  amongst  them. 

Whether  it  is  at  this  time  within  the  power  of  the 
commonwealth,  with  due  reference  to  her  credit,  to 
meet  the  interests  and  desires  of  such  portions  of  the 
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state  as  now  claim  to  be  embraced  within  the  range  of 
improvements  Oy  canals,  will  depend  on  the  facts  that 
may  present  themselves  before  the  legislature,  during 
the  present  session.  The  board  will  merely  bring  into 
view  those  improvements  which  they  think  it  desirable 
to  be  made  as  early  as  practicable,  consistent  with -the 
general  credit  of  the  state.    They  are  as  follow,  viz: 

First — The  continuation  of  the  canal  along  the  north 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  from  the  head  of  the  Nanti- 
coke  Pool  to  the  New  York  stale  line. 

Second — The  continuation  of  the  canal  or  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  slack  water  navigation  along  the  west  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  from  the  head  of  the  pool  at  Muncy 
to  the  mouth  of  Bald  Eagle  creek. 

Third — The  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Monongaliela  river,  by  means  of  slack  water  navigation, 
from  near  Pittsburg,  at  least  to  Brownsville. 

The  forming  a  communication  from  Pittsburg  to  Erie 
Harbour,  by  means  of  a  canal,  slack  water  or  rail-way. 
or  by  a  connexion  of  these  several  means,  by  way  of 
either  the  Beaver  and  Shenango,  or  the  Allegheny. 

The  immediate  extension  of  the  north  branch  canal 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawannock,  is  of  importance, 
as  giving  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  the  anthracite 
coal  along  the  whole  line  through  the  Wyoming  valley, 
which  by  passing  down  the  north  branch,  Susquehanna 
and  eastern  divisions,  will  give  business  and  tolls  to  the 
canals. 

The  final  extension  to  the  state  line,  will  by  a  canal 
for  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  from  thence  to  Elmira, 
give  a  connexion  through  the  Chemung  and  Seneca  ca 
nals,  and  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  canal  with  the  great 
Hudson  and  Erie  canal,  and  so  will  open  a  communica- 
tion to  all  the  interior  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The 
route  from  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Sene- 
ca lake  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
an  examination  and  survey  by  authority  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  as  early  as  the  time  of  Governor 
Snyder. 

The  extension  of  the  west  branch  to  Bald  Eagle,  so 
as  to  reach  the  bituminous  coal  region,  is  important,  as 
this  species  of  coal  is  of  particular  value  in  certain 
branches  of  manufactures,  and  as  it  bears  a  higher  price 
in  the  same  market  than  the  anthracite  coal.  It  is  the 
true  policy  of  Pennsylvania  to  cherish  all  her  manufac- 
turing establishments,  and  the  rendering  coal  abundant 
and  cheap  is  one  evident  means  of  favoring  them. 

The  extension  of  the  French  creek  feeder  or  canal, 
from  its  present  termination  to  the  mouth  of  French 
creek,  will  be  of  evident  advantage.  At  present  it  has 
no  beneficial  communications. 

The  construction  of  a  canal  or  slack  water  navigation 
from  the  mouth  of  Beaver  creek  to  a  point  near  New- 
Castle,  will  be  of  importance  to  a  considerable  popula- 
tion. At  one  end  it  will  be  connected  with  the  Ohio 
river,  and  form  a  line  of  communication  common  to  the 
meditated  canal  to  Erie,  as  well  as  with  the  canal  pro- 
posed  to  be  extended  from*  New  Castle  to  the  Ohio 
canal. 

The  second  section  of  an  act,  passed  the  22d  April, 
18:9,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  board  of  canal  commis- 
sioners to  locate  the  route  of  a  suitable  navigation, 
either  by  a  canal  or  by  a  canal  and  slack  water,  between 
the  city  of  Pittsburg,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskiminitas, 
and  the  borough  of  Erie,  within  the  year  1829.  With 
the  requisitions  of  this  act  the  board  did  not  comply  ;but 
on  the  17th  December,  1828,  when  a  resolution,  decla- 
ring an  actual  location,  in  compliance  with  the  law,  was 
under  consideration  before  the  board,  a  substitute  was 
offered,  which  stated  that  the  board  could  not  then 
make  the  location,  but  which  contained  an  opinion  in 
favour  of  a  route  from  Pittsburg,  by  the  Shenango  to 
Erie.  The  substitute  was  adopted,  one  member  voting 
against  it  Thus  a  location,  according  to  law,  was  not 
made,  although  a  majority  of  the  members  appear,  by 
the  minutes,  to  have  been  in  favor  of  a  location  on  a 
particular  route. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CANAL  COMMISSIONERS. 


[Januar  r 


The  improvement  of  the  Monongahela  river  by  slack 
water,  will  be  of  evident  advantage  to  the  population 
bordering  upon  it.  All  the  v\  oik  necessary  can  be  ef- 
fected in  one  season;  as  the  building  of  three  or  four 
low  dams,  and  of  as  many  river  locks  is  all  that  will  be 
required,  in  order  to  establish  a  steam  boat  navigation 
to  the  national  road  at  Brownsville.  The  improvement 
of  the  river  will  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  produce  of 
the  country  along  the  Monongahela  to  Pittsburg,  so  as 
to  take  the  line  of  ihe  Pennsylvania  canal  to  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  TOLLS  received  on  the 
Pennsi/lvunia  canal,  up  to  ihe  1st  day  of  December 
1830.  " 

ON  THE  WESTERN  DIVISION. 
The  amount  of  tolls  received 

by  Thomas  Johnston,collector  . 
at  Blairsville,  previous  to  the 
1st  November,  1830,  §7,224  79| 

Received  from  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber to  the  1st  of  December, 
1830,  1,217  34 

  8,442  13|- 

Amount  of  tolls  received  by  Da- 
vid Brenneman,  collector  at 
Leechburg,  prior  to  the  1st 
day  of  November,  1830,  3,406  63 

Received   from  the  1st  to  the 

20th  November,  1830,  783  89 

  4,190  52 

Amount  of  tolls  received  by  W. 
B.Foster,collector  at  Pittsb'g 
up  to  the  IstNovember  1830,     2,779  11 

Received  from  the  1st  to  the 
30th  November,  1830,  366,32 

  .    3,145  33 


Whole  amount  of  tolls  received 

on  the  western  division,  $15,777  9S| 

EASTERN  DIVISION. 

The  amount  of  tolls  receiv- 
ed by  Thomas  C.  Reed, 
collector  at  Harrisburg, 
prior  to  the  1st  Novem- 
ber, 1830,  3,502  49J 

Received  from  IstNovember 

to  1st  December,  1830,  1,400  00 

  4,902  49$ 

JUNIATA  DIVISION. 

The  amount  of  toll  re- 
ceived by  L.  Reynolds, 
collector  at  Lewistown 
prior  to  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1830,,  395  36 

Received  from  the  1st  to 

the  20th  November,1830,  359  06 

  754  42 


.  $21,434  90$ 
Amount  of  tolls  received  at  the  bridge 
over  Duncan's  island,  up  to  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1830'  5,578  00 


g27,012  90$ 


On  the  subject  of  damages  the  commissioners  have 
onlyto  remark  that  the  enactments  of  the  legislature  can- 
not be  too  maturely  considered  asto  their  bearing.  The 
commissioners  are  sworn  to  obey  the  principles  contain- 
ed in  the  laws  as  they  exist,  and  cannot  administer 
them  as  a  portion  of  the  citizens  desire  them  to  be  un- 
derstood. Whatever  principles  may  be  adopted  and 
practised  on,  should  be  stable  and  uniform  in  their 
character,  as  otherwise  the  patriotic,  the  liberal  or  ne- 
cessitous may  accept  the  awards  made  them  under 
the  existing  laws,  whilst  other  claimants  to  whom 
awards  may  have  been  made,  bearing  a  due  relation  to 


such  as  have  been  accepted,  await  to  have  their  claims 
decided  under  other-laws,  framed  on  other  principles. 

The  existing  laws  require  that  the  commissioners  and 
appraisers  shall  take  into  consideration  the  advantages 
as  well  as  the  disadvantages  to  the  property  and  land- 
ed estate  through  which  the  canal  shall  pass.  In  judg- 
ing of  theSe,  the  parties  making  claims  for  damages  in- 
variably urge  the  equal  benefits  which  some  neighbour 
derives  from  the  canal  without  losing  any  portion  of 
his  lands  or  suffering  any  injury,  whilst  he  fails  to  take 
into  view  the  fact,  that  his  own  estate  is  enfeansed  in 
value,  or  to  consider  the  disadvantages  to  the  citizen  of 
other  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  from  whose  roads 
transportation,  travel  and  business  are  diverted,  and 
who,  without  sharing  any  direct  portion  of  the  benefits 
of  the  canal  or  of  the  expenditures  during  its  construc- 
tion, is  required  to  stand  responsible  for  his  quota  of  the 
public  expenditures. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  on  those  divisions  of  the  ca- 
nal on  which  the  smallest  awards  were  made,  the  par- 
ties have  generally  accepted  the  amount  offered; 
whilst  on  those  divisions  on  which  the  largest  offers 
were  made,  the  law  relating  to  damages  has  been  dis- 
approved and  the  awards  made  under  it,  in  many  in- 
stances, rejected. 

Since  the  first  of  July  last  the  board  have  considered 
and  decided  on  upwards  of  three  hundred  cases  of 
claims  for  .  damages.  A  number  are  yet  pending,  to 
which  the  board  could  not  give  the  necessary  time  and 
attention,  consistent  with  what  they  deemed  their  pri- 
mary dutv,  to  wit:  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
completion  of  the  canal  within  Ihe  present  year. 

The  laws  provide  that  when  the  canal  is  finished,  or 
within  one  year  thereafter,  persons  deeming  themselves 
injured, may  present  their  claims  for  dam:iges,and  there- 
fore but  few  claims  have  yet  existed  upon  the  commis- 
sioners to  give  their  time  to  the  subject  of  damages  in 
preference  to  other  duties.  The  commissioners  can- 
not forbear  to  urge  upon  the  legislature  the  necessity 
of  their  preparing  and  enacting  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  and  rail-way.  It 
is  material  that  a  well  arranged  system  for  the  regula- 
tion and  government  of  the  extensive  interests  involved 
in  these  Works  should  be  matured.  Well  defined  and 
efficacious  laws,  distinct  in  their  purport  and  admitting 
promptitude  in  their  application  will  be  found  absolute- 
ly necessary. 

It  is  true  the  legislature  have  invested  the  canal  com. 
missioners  with  certain  powers  to  enact  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  canal  and  rail-road,  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  expected  that  a  few  individuals,  having  nu- 
merous duties  to  perform  and  limited  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  local  interests  of  parts  only  of  the  state,  should 
devise  a  system  as  perfectly  adapted  to  the  general  in- 
terest, as  that  body  representing  all  the  localities  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  from  whose  greater  numbers  a  pro- 
portionate degree  of  weight  and  intelligence  may  justly 
be  expected.  The  making  of  laws  is  a  duty  which  es- 
pecially appertains  to  the  legislature.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  will  ac- 
quire as  early  an  acquaintance  with  laws  enacted  by  a 
board  of  commissioners  as  if  they  had  been  the  subject 
of  legislative  discussion.  By  the  debates  in  the  legisla- 
tive body  not  only  the  representatives  from  every  part 
of  the  commonwealth  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  the  policy  and  wisdom  in  which  they  are  founded, 
but  the  reasons  of  the  law  are  promulgated  and  diffused 
amongst  the  citizens  at  large,  who  stand  ready  to  yield 
obedience  and  support  to  the  acts  of  the  highest  au- 
thority of  the  land.  The  passage  of  laws  through  all 
their  deliberate  forms,  discussed  and  sanctioned  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  approved  by  the 
chief  magistrate  of  their  choice,  ever  will  meet  a  re- 
spect which  will  be  yielded  to  no  subordinate  power. 

The  legislature  will  find  on  the  minutes  of  the  board 
an  extensive  system  prepared  by  the  canal  commission- 
ers and  adopted  under  the  powers  imparted  to  them  by 
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the  legislature  act  of  1830.  This  sytem  though  imper- 
fect may  be  found  useful  in  enabling  the  legislature  to 
arrange  a  better. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1829,  the  former  board  of  ca- 
nal commissioners  passed  the  following  resolution. — 
"Resolved  that  the  superintendent  and  engineer  on  the 
Frencli  creek  feeder  be  directed,  during  the  ensuing 
summer,  to  survey  and  plot  definitively  that  portion  of 
the  contemplated  canal  between  Conneaut  lake  and  the 
basin  at  Erie,  by  the  route  reported  by  the  board  to  the 
legislature  at  its  present  session,  and  report  to  this 
board,  when  completed,  the  estimate  of  expense  of  con- 
struction, with  profiles  and  maps  of  the  same." 

Mr.  Ferguson,  the  then  principal  engineer  upon  the 
feeder  having  been  transferred  to  the  Juniata  division, 
this  duty  was  afterwards  assigned  to  B.  B.  Vincent,  the 
principal  assistant  engineer  on  the  feeder.  His  report 
and  estimate  are  herewith  submitted;  as  also  a  report 
and  estimate  of  the  same  line,  made  by  Wm.  Dickson 
the  former  superintendent  upon  the  feeder. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  2d  section  of  the  act  of 
27th  of  March  last,  making  further  appropriations  for 
canals  and  roads,  the  board,  on  the  same  day  on  which 
the  law  was  passed, opened  a  correspondence  with  three 
skilful  and  experienced  engineers  with  a  view  to  the 
examination  of  the  different  routes  for  crossing  the  Alle- 
gheny mountain.  Owing  to  other  engagements  ofthe 
engineers  designated,  the  organization  ofthe  party  for 
making  the  surveys  and  examinations  contemplated  by 
the  legislature,  was  unavoidably  delayed  until  late  in 
the  month  of  July.  The  engineers  appointed  were 
Moncure  Robinson,  Col.  Stephen  [I.  Long,  and  Major 
John  Wilson.  They  were  istructed  by  the  board  in 
making  their  examinations  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  assembly,  to  take  into  view  a  portage  by  means  of 
a  road  so  graded  as  to  admit  of  its  being  adapted  either 
to  a  McAdamized  turrpike  or  to  a  rail  road.  In  the 
course  ofthe  summer  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
mountain  has  been  made.  The  engineers  were  not  en- 
abled to  close  their  examinations  until  some  time  in  the 
present  month,  nor  to  make  any  communication  until 
their  report  in,  part,  of  the  18th  instant,  which  was  re- 
ceived by  the  board  on  the  20th,  and  which  is  here- 
with submitted,  relating  to  the  route  and  plan  of  cross- 
ing the  mountain. 

This  report,  together  with  the  report  upon  the  same 
subject  made  by  Moncure  Robinson  in  1829,  will  fur- 
nish such  facts  as  are  necessary  to  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  roui;e  and  manner  of  crossing  the  Alleghe- 
ny mountain.  No  estimate  of  the  cost  has  yet  been  re- 
ceived, the  engineers  not  having  had  time  to  reportup- 
on  that  subject. 

Signed  by  order  ofthe  board, 

JAS.  S.  STEVENSON,  President. 

Attest — Ens.  R  Shusk,  Secretary. 
Harrisburg,  December  21,  1830. 


The  Engineer  has  requested  us  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing , 

Notk — The  amount  stated  in  the  Canal  Commissioners 

report  (page  12 — last  No.  of  Reg.  p.  14)  of  four  hundred 
and  sixty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-one  dol- 
lars and  seventy-seven  hundredths  as  being  the  original 
estimate  by  the  Engineer  for  grading  and  bridging  the 
Columbia  rail-road,  is  incorrect,  and  ought  to  have  been 
four  hundred  and  ninety  five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  dollars  and  thirty-eight  hundredths. — Vide 
Engineers'  report,  (Senate  document,  page  175,  Reg. 
vol.  3,  page  88.) 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  MAYOR,  FOR  1831. 
Dr.  John  White,  T 

Robert  Cooper,         City  Commissioners. 

William  Stephens,  J 

Robert  H.  Smith,  City  Clerk. 

William  Bozarth,  7  „.    .      f  „.  ,    .      ,  „„   ,  . 
Philip  WorYi,       5  Clerks  of  High  street  Market. 


John  McLean, 

Willis  H:  Blayney,  !  Ir.  .  _      .  ., 
John  Curry,  >H Constable,, 

John  Clopp,  J 

Henry  Benner,        }  Superintendents  for  Cleaning  the 

Samuel  C.  Neeley,  5  City. 

William  Barger,  Captain  of  Nightly  Watch. 

David  Thomas,  Lieutenant  Do. 

Benjamin  Duncan,  Corder  of  Drawbridge, 

William  Harbeson,  Deputy  Corder, 

John  Conoroy,  Corder  at  Schuylkill. 

Robert  Rice,  ~)  Collectors  0f  Water  Rents. 
Armon  Davis  S 

Vaccine  Physicians. 
Dr.  John  McClintock,  N.  E.  District. 
Dr.  George  S packman,  N.  W.  District. 
Dr.  David  Skerrett,  S.  W.  District. 
Dr.  William  Carll  Brewster,  S.  E.  District 
John  K.  Kane,  City  Solicitor. 


DEATH  WARRANTS* 
The  Speaker  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
Samuel  M'Kean,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  ac- 
companied with  a  statement  of  the  number  of  warrants 
issued  for  the  execution  of  criminals,  in  this  Common- 
wealth, from  22d  April,  1794,  to  15th  December,  .1830. 

Secretary's  Office,  Harrisburg,  Dec.  15, 1830. 

Wm.  G.  Hawkins,  Esq.  Speaker  of  Senate. 

Sir — 1  have  the  honour  herewith  to  transmit  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  warrants  (with  their  respective 
dates)  issued  for  the  execution  of  criminals  in  this  com- 
monwealth, from  the  22d  day  of  April,  1794,  to  this  date, 
in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  13  h 
instant.    Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  M'KEAN. 


List  of  Death  Warrants — taken  from  the  Indexes  to  the 
Executive  Minutes. 


Names  ot  Criminals. 


Charles  M'Manusand? 
John  Hoar  5 
James  Jamison  and  ? 
James  M'Gowan  5 
Elizabeth  Rimley 
Edward  Donnelly 
Peter  Allen 
John  Charles 
Elizabeth  Moore 
Susanna  Cox 
John  Schieldt 
Richard  Smith 
Geo.  Speth  Van  Hollanc 
Cornelius  Jones 
James  Hunter 
John  Tiernan 
John  H.  Craig 
James  London 
James  Monks 
John  Lechler 
David  Lamphier 
William  Gross 
William  Crawford 
Benjamin  Stewart 
John  Zimmerman* 
Michael  Monroe  alias~) 


James  Wellington 
Jason  Treadwell 
James  Quin 
Truman  Mathers 
Christian  Sharp 
Henry  Keck-f- 
Joseph  Evans 
Edward  Williams 


5 


Counties. 

Date  of  warr  nt. 

Dauphin 

June  30,  1798. 

Do. 

Dec.  16, 1806. 

Chester 

Sept.  3,  1805. 

Cumberland 

Jan.  20,  1803. 

Wayne 

Jan.  10,  1809. 

York 

April  21,  1809. 

Do. 

Berks 

May  9,  " 

Do. 

Dec.  17,1812. 

Philadelphia 

Julv  6,  1816. 

Crawford 

June  14,  1817. 

Wayne 

Oct.  6,  " 

Adams 

Dec.  2,  «« 

Allegheny 

Feb.  4,  1818. 

Delaware 

May  4,  " 

Dauphin 

July  8,  " 

Centre 

Dec.  15,  " 

Lancaster 

Sept.  16,  1822. 

Crawford 

it  it 

Philadelphia 

Jan.  10,  1823. 

Washington 

"    16,  '* 

Dauphin 

f«      6,  1824. 

Schuylkill 

Aug.  26,  *' 

Delaware 

Nov.  10,  «« 

Susquehanna 

Dec.  4,  " 

Lebanon 

"    18,  1826. 

Wayne 

Sept.  18, 1828. 

Washington 

Oct.  13,  " 

Luzerne 

"    28,  1829. 

Westmoreland 

March  15,1830 

Chester 

Nov.  23,  " 

Reprieved — died  in  prison. 


f  Pardoned. 


28 


IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT. 


[Jancaht 


IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT. 

The  following-  is  extracted  from  a  communication  on 
the  subject  in  the  "  Philadelphia  Gazette:" 

We  proceed  to  redeem  our  promise,  by  exhibiting  a 
list  of  forty  cases  of  imprisonment  of  humble  citizens, 
within  a  very  few  months  in  the  present  year,  from  1 
day  to  30  days,  on  execution  for  debt,  varying  in  amount 
from  two  cents  to  one  dollar  only.  And  be  it  remarked, 
that  the  sum  total  of  debt — Cor  this  large  amount  of  suf- 
fering all  the  corporeal  rigour  of  imprisonment,  and 
poignancy  of  mental  distress  on  the  loss  of  liberty,  and 
the  train  of  debasing  evils  consequent  to  the  poor  cap- 


tive, and  his  unfortunate,  miserable,  dependents — is  bti* 
$23  40,  while  the  costs  imposed  amount  to  treble  the 
sum,  viz.  $70  20. 

These  indisputable  facts  furnish  their  own  commenta- 
ry, for  the  deep  reflection  of  every  good  citizen.  Here- 
after we  shall  probably  deem  it  expedient  to  pursue  the 
subject,  expatiate  on  the  lamentable  consequences  to 
poor  families,  the  tendency  to  the  great  increase  of  pau- 
perism, and  deplorable  augmentation  of  hopeful  candi- 
dates for  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  fatal  Penitentiary. 

BENEZET. 

December  16,  1830. 


Abstract  of  cases  of  Imprisonment  on  execution  for  Debt,  under  one  hundred  cents,  from  the  Prison  records  of  the 
Debtor's  Apartment  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  between  the  1st  day  of  May  and  24th  day  of  Sep 
tember,  1830. 


Parties. 


1  Doake  v.  Haseil 


2  Ash  v.  Gilligan 


3  Horner  v.  Green 

4  Thompson  j). Wilson* 

5  Weems  v.  Madden 

6  Cope  v.  Freeman. 

7  Hunter  v.  Waters 

8  Minnerw.  Simpson 

9  Harman  v.  Stullman 

10  Cooper  v.  Hopper 

11  Fernon  v.  Davis 

12  Hurst  v.  Jones,  alias 

Moore* 

13  Ronaback  v.  Foy 

14  Flowert  v.  Roberts 

15  Worrell  v.  Fry 

16  Evans,  Esq.z;.  Magge 

17  Hayland  v.  Morris 

18  M'Bride  u.same  deft 

19  Woleper  v.  Hartley 

20  Taylor  v.  Foster 

21  White  v.  Buchanan 

22  Golbech  v.  Lane 

23  M'Bride  v.  Black* 

24  Fox  v.  Hughes 

25  Unrule  v.  Reysart 

26  Frowert  v.  Kuhl 

27  Burton  v.  Cox* 

28  Same    v.  Same 

29  Wagner  v.  Jones 

30  Ramage  v.  Scheffer 

3 1  Bruner  v.  Jones 

32  M'Cready  v.  Butler 

33  Keller  v.  Mabie 

34  Clawgesu.  M'Carney 

35  Burd  v.  Lamb* 

36  Browne  v.  Julius* 

37  Lenox  v.  1  homas 

38  Hackett  v.  Hitchins* 

39  Erwin  v.  White* 

40  Bodett  v.  Can- 


*  <ol  Mired  persons. 


Alderman  or  Justice 
issuing  execution. 

Am't 
of debt 

Costs. 

Debt& 
Costs 

Date  of  im- 
prisonment. 

Justice  Loughead 

62* 

$1 

62$ 

•  * 

25 

1830,May  1 

Alderman  Badger 

i 

01 

1 

69 

2 

70 

(f 

4 

Justice  Boileau 

72 

i 

37 

2 

09 

tt 

15 

Alderman  Badger 

00 

2 

53 

2 

53 

II 

7 

Justice  Hooten 

19 

1 

62 

1 

81 

M 

8 

Justice  Boileau 

57 

1 

55 

2 

12 

ft 

11 

Justice  Black 

50 

1 

56 

2 

06 

CI 

15 

Justice  Eneu 

50 

i 

60 

2 

10 

it 

22 

T . .  ~  * '.  ~. ...  iir  .11-  .  _ 

Justice  Walker 

40 

l 

9  3  J, 

2 

33* 

ft 

31 

Alderman  Binns 

75 

l 

50 

'2 

25" 

it 

21 

Justice  Boileau 

75 

1 

37 

2 

12 

June 

12 

Justice  Loughead 

37* 

1 

62* 

2 

00 

12 

Justice  Boileau 

50 

'2 

23 

2 

73 

« 

18 

Alderman  Christian 

l 

00 

2 

00 

3 

00 

24 

Justice  O  Neal 

40 

2 

18 

2 

58 

28 

Justice  Harvey 

50 

1 

55 

'.' 

05 

July 

5 

Justice  Johnson 

50 

1 

56 

2 

06 

(( 

6 

Same 

25 

1 

56 

1 

81 

cc 

7 

Justice  Bryants 

77 

1 

49 

2 

26 

(( 

12 

Alderman  Binns 

62* 

2 

48* 

.3 

11 

tt 

15 

Justice  Belair 

68 

1 

80 

2 

48 

tl 

16 

Alderman  Badger 

1 

00 

1 

50 

2 

50 
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When  and  by  what  means 
charged. 


dis 


1830,  May  3, discharged  by  Judge 
Knight  on  bond  to  take  benefit. 

May  5,  discharged  on  payment  of 
debt  and  costs. 

June  5,  discharged  under  30  day 
act  for  the  relief  of  poor  debtors. 

May  15,  by  paying  costs,  $2  53. 

May  9. 

May  22. 

May  1 5, byj ustice  Black.same  day 
May  22, by  paying  debt  and  costs 
June  30,  by  the  30  day  act. 
June  26,by  paying  debt  and  costs 
June  12, by  paying  debt  and  costs 

June  21,  by  Judge  King  on  bond 

June  18, by  paying  debt  and  costs 
June  25, by  paying  debt  and  costs 
June  28,  by  Judge  King  on  bond. 
July  6,  by  the  Justice. 
July  7, by  Judge  Knight  on  bond. 
July  7, by        do.  on  bond. 

Julyl3,by      -do.  on  bond. 

Julyl5,by       do.  on  bond. 

Julyl6,by  paying  debt  and  costs. 
July20,by  Judge  Knight  on  bond. 
Aug.23,dis'd  from  debtor's  apart. 
July  22,  by  Justice  Benner. 
Aug. 8,  by  paying  debt  and  costs. 
July  31,  by  Judge  King  on  bond. 
A  debt  divided  and  double  costs — 

discharged  under  the  30  day  act 
Aug.  10,  by  paying  debt  and  costs. 
Aug  9,  by  Justice  Loughead. 
Aug.  10,by  paying  debt  and  costs. 
Sept.  7,  under  the  30  day  act. 
Aug.  9,  discharged  by  Justice. 
Aug.  17,  by  order  of  plaintiff. 
Aug.  17,  by  Justice  Loughead. 
Sep.  3,  by  paying  debt  and  costs. 
Sep.  2,  by  Judge  Knight  on  bond- 
Sept.  12,  by  Justice  Black. 
Oct.  4,  by  the  Justice. 
Oct.  3,  by  Judge  Ferguson  under 

bread  act. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
Gentlemen — In  the  "abstract  of  casesof  imprisonment 
on  execution  for  debt,"  that  of  Thompson  v.  YY'ilson  is 
mentioned. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  names  of  the  parties 
are  necessarily  stated  in  the  Docket  of  the  Debtor's 
Apartment,  it  would  seem,  that  Thompson  had  brought 
the  suit  against  Wilson,  for  a  claim  which  he  could  not 
support,  and  yet  that  Wilson  was  adjudged  to  pay  the 
costs.    This  is  not  the  fact. 


On  referring  to  my  docket,  I  find  that  the  suit  was 
instituted  by  Wilson  (the  person  imprisoned)  against 
Thompson,  for  a  claim  of  $3  25,  for  work  and  labour  al- 
leged to  have  been  done;  that  Thompson  denied  the 
justice  of  the  claim;  that  the  case  was  continued;  that 
three  witnesses  were  examined  at  the  subsequent  meet- 
ing, one  of  which  the  defendant,  Thompson,  had  brought 
on  &  subpoena  twelve  miles  from  the  country;  that,  on 
hearing,  judgment  was  entered  against  the  plaintiff, 
YVilson,  and  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  Thompson,  for 
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the  costs,  that  Thompson  demanded  execution  for  these 
costs,  to  which  he  had  been  put  by  the  unjust  claim  of 
Wilson,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  it 
is  believed  with  right,  execution  was  granted  him. 
Yours,  respertfullv, 

S.  BADGER,  Alderman. 


[Communicated.] 

SMALL  HISTORIES  OF 

BENSALEM  AND  THE  BLACK  LEAD  MINE, 

Bucks  County. 
VIEWS  OF  BENSALEM. 

The  township  of  Bensalem lies  on  the  river  Delaware, 
in  the  south  end  of  Bucks  county;  it  extends  from  the 
Poquesink  creek  to  Neshamony,  and  back  from  the  riv- 
er about  5  miles  to  Southampton.  In  its  northern  ex- 
tremity and  along  the  Neshamony,  it  is  hilly  and  roman- 
tic, in  other  parts  it  has  a  large  portion  of  level  ground, 
and  much  of  the  soil  is  either  wet  and  cold,  or  mixed 
with  sand  and  pebbles.  There  are  however  some  ex- 
cellent farms  in  the  township,  and  the  spirit  for  im- 
provement in  agriculture  is  making  much  advancement 
in  Bensalem. 

Among  the  inhabitants,  the  names  of  Van  Zandt, 
Van  Degrift,  Van  Kirk,  Van  Osten,  Van  Artsdalen,  not 
unfrequently  occur — we  also  notice  the  Titus's,  the 
Siplers,  the  Larzelers  and  various  o'  hers,  supposed  to 
be  of  Low  Dutch  original. 

The  Growden  family  settled  in  Bensalem  about  1683. 
Ancient  records  notice  two  of  the  name,  Christopher 
and  Joseph.  The  latter  is  distinguished  in  history  as 
speaker  of  the  assembly;  and  one  of  his  descendants 
(probably  his  son)  Lawrence  Growden,  appears  to  have 
held  several  official  posts  in  the  administration  of  Go- 
vernment. He  died  in  1770,  and  his  extensive  landed 
estate  was  inherited  by  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Jo- 
seph Galloway,  who  resided  at  the  Growden  mansion 
till  he  joined  the  British  in  the  time  of  the  revolution. 

In  the  Delaware,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  mouth 
of  Poquesink,  is  a  small  island,  containing  about  an  acre 
of  ground  elevated  6  or  8  feet  above  high  water,  and 
detached  from  the  main  land  by  flats  which  are  some- 
times bare  at  low  water.  It  is  called  Jacks  Island,  and 
has  small  pine  trees  and  shrubs  growing  upon  it.  It  is 
principally  remarkable  for  the  numerous  attempts  which 
have  been  made  on  it,  in  search  of  money,  supposed  to 
have  been  secreted  there  in  old  times  by  Captain  Black- 
beard.  Even  recently  much  labour  has  been  bestowed 
in  burrowing  after  the  desirable  hoard  of  cash. 

From  this  island  to  Partridge  point  ajhalf  mile  above, 
is  a  curve  in  the  river  shore,  making  what  is  called 
White  Sheet  Bay,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  cove,  run- 
ning back  of  the  point  into  the  main  land.  Tradition 
says,  the  name  of  the  place  resulted  from  the  practice 
of  a  lady  who  formerly  dwelt  there,  in  hanging  out  a 
white  sheet  as  a  signal  when  her  husband  was  from  home, 
for  the  observation  of  her  paramour  on  the  Jersey  side. 

White  Sheet  Bay  has  a  fine  shore  with  sufficient  ele- 
vation to  render  it  among  the  most  pleasant  situations 
on  the  Delaware.  It  was  long  known  as  the  residence 
of  A*d**w  S**gl*y,  who  kept  a  lumber  yard  there. 
Notwithstanding  the  education  of  this  gentleman  had 


been  so  defective  that  he  was  unable  either  to  read  write 
or  cipher,  his  ingenuity  furnished  him  with  such  substi- 
tutes for  reckoning  and  estimating  accounts,  that  in 
transacting  much  business  for  many  years,  he  was  so  ac- 
curate as  rarely  if  ever  to  be  found  in  the  least  error. 
The  principles  of  his  system  were  X's  and  strokes:  these 
he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subjectss  ofliis  calculation 
with  much  facility — though  it  is  said  he  found  some  dif- 
ficulty in  accommodating  his  process  to  dollars  and 
cents,  instead  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 

Several  elegant  villages  ornamented  with  taste  and 
st^le,  present  as  we  ascend  the  Bensalem  shore  of  the 
Delaware. 

On  the  Bristol  road,  after  crossing  the  bridge  over 
Poquesink,  the  first  object  that  strikes  our  attention,  is 
the  Red  Lion  Tavern.  It  is  believed  a  public  house  has 
been  kept  at  this  stand  for  more  than  a  century.  Re- 
port says  that  one  Pli*l*p  Am*s  founded  the  Red  Lion 
— that  he  had  left  his  wife  in  England  with  an  intention 
to  do  without  her;  but  she  coming  over  without  having 
advertized  him  of  it,  presented  herself  quite  unexpect- 
edly to  him  one  evening  as  he  was  sittingby  his  fire  side. 

We  next  notice  the  Fox  Chase  Tavern,  founded  by 
Alexander  Edwards,  1785.  Near  this  is  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Galbraitli,  formerly  the  residence  of  Stephen  Sicard, 
who  at  one  time  laid  out  a  part  of  his  domains  in  lots  for 
a  town  to  be  called  Sicardville.  But  the  project  was 
unsuccessful. 

The  Union,  a  large  three  story  fabric  at  the  junction 
of  the  Milford  road  and  turnpike,  while  kept  as  a  public 
I  house  had  a  large  share  of  patronage;  but  latterly  it  has 
been  occupied  by  a  professor  in  curing  impediments  of 
speech. 

The  half  way  house,  or  as  it  is  more  stilishly  called 
Midville,  is  a  small  village  15  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
From  about  the  Fox  Chase  to  this  place,  is  called  An- 
dalusia officially,  by  having  a  post  office  so  named. 

An  attempt  was  made,  near  thirty  years  ago,  by  the 
Palethorps,  to  raise  a  town,  by  laying  off  lots  on  the 
south  east  side  of  the  road,  beyond  the  halfway  house, 
toward  Dunk's  ferry,  and  soliciting  purchasers;  but 
they  did  not  succeed. 

At  the  junction  of  the  ferry  road  is  a  thick  settlement, 
commonly  called  Jugtown.  Northward  of  this,  and  in 
sight,  as  we  pass  up  the  turnpike  is  Eddington,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  late  Gilbert  Rodman,  Esq. 

Approaching  the  Neshamony,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  thrifty  village  of  Bridgeport.  This  place  was  for- 
merly called  Shamony  ferry;  but  there  has  since  been 
a  substantial  toll  bridge  thrown  over  the  creek,  and 
many  buildings  erected  in  the  vicinity. 

Several  ornamented  country  seats  present,  as  we  bear 
up  the  banks  of  Neshamony,  fine  views  of  Newport  and 
Milford,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  much  romantic  wild- 
ness  appears  in  the  rocks  and  caverns,  before  we  reach 
"  Galloway  place,"  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Growdens. 
The  large  mansion-house  displays  the  taste  and  style  of 
other  times,  decayed  and  rusty;  and  the  buildings  de- 
tached, built  fire  proof  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  coun- 
ty records  by  Prothonotary  Growden,  are  tumbling  to 
ruins. 
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In  the  northern  part  of  Bensalem,  is  "the  valley" 
■where  the  late  General  Augustine  Willet  resided. 
The  old  gentleman  lived  in  a  small  house  of  only  one 
«tory,  and  had  his  lodging  room  ornamented  with 
Buck's  horns  and  other  trophies  of  a  hunter's  glory.  In 
his  latter  years  the  General  was  much  devoted  to  reli- 
gious consideration,  and  frequently  encouraged  meet" 
ings  to  be  convened  in  pleasant  weather  in  his  woods, 
where  two  rocks  projecting  from  the  ground  near  each 
other  formed  a  convenient  natural  pulpit  and  desk,  or 
gallery,  for  the  preachers. 

Southwesterly  from  Gen.  Willet's  place,  on  the  main 
road  from  Attleboro'  to  Philadelphia,  is  a  small  village 
called  "the  Trap."  The  tavern  sign  in  this  place,  was 
formerly  ornamented  on  one  side  with  the  likeness  of 
Gen.  Willet,  and  on  the  reverse,  Judge J*h*n  D.  C*xe. 
We  regret  the  singular  change  of  taste  which  has  sub 
stituted  a  horse  in  place  of  those  distinguished  charac. 
ters. 

In  the  interior  of  Bensalem,  Is  a  large  tract  of  wood- 
land called  Richlieu,  formerly  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
Growdens  and  Galloways:  some  parts  of  Richlieu  have 
been  cut  up  into  lots  and  sold  within  the  last  35  years, 
at  from  §40  to  §133.33  per  acre,  and  recently  the  wood 
only,  reserving  the  soil  has  commanded  about  §80  an 
acre.  Galloways  descendants  still  hold  many  fine  farms 
and  large  woodland  possessions  in  Bensalem.  For  1829 
the  township  assessment  for  road  tax  amounted  to  about 
$700,  and  of  this,  Galloways  estate  was  rated  about  §72, 
a  fraction  over  one  tenth  of  the  whole. 

Farms  in  Bensalem  at  this  time,  are  estimated  to  be 
worth  at  sale  price,  from  30  to  50  dols.  an  acre. 

Bensalem  meeting  house,  a  place  of  worship  for  the 
Presbyterians,  is  a  venerable  looking  fabric,  in  which 
their  minister,  Boyd,  in  revolutionary  times  used  to  ex- 
cite his  hearers  to  zeal  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty. 
Some  reports  say,  that  at  the  place  where  the  house 
stands  there  was  a  Friends  meeting  held  by  the. early 
settlers;  but  in  the  division  of  1692,  it  fell  to  the  Keithi- 
ans,  who  were  the  most  powerful  party. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  Methodist  missiona- 
ries made  converts  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bensa- 
lem, and  a  commodious  stone  meeting  house  was 
erected  for  their  accommodation  on  the  Milford  road. 
The  result  has  been  obviously  improving  to  the  charac^ 
ter  of  the  neighborhood;  a  respectable  congregation  is 
continued. 

Henry  Tomlinson  who  died  upwards  of  30  years  ago, 
at  the  age  of  79,  ha.^  resided  most  of  his  time  in  Bensa- 
lem, and  having  for  50  or  60  years,  preserved  memoran- 
da of  occurrences  which  presented,  especially  of  the 
exit  of  his  neighours  ar  d  acquaintance,  and  the  slate  of 
the  weather— we  transcribe  a  fe»v  interesting  extracts. 


1791- 
1794- 
1795- 


1797- 
1798- 
1799- 
1800- 


-John  Kidd 

-William  Rodman 

-Mary  Ridge 
Mary  Stales 
John  Redman 

-Thomas  Jenks 

-Ann  Davis 

-Giles  Knight 

-Elizabeth  States 


70 
74 
91 
81 
81 
97* 
83 
80 
98 


Aged  persons — deceased. 

1759 — Henry  Walmsley 

88  years. 

1761— Serick  Titus 

94 

1764 — Thomas  Tomlinson 

76 

1770 — Matthew  Rue  • 

98 

1776— Wdiiam  Ridge 

.80 

1785— Samuel  Allen  ... 

84 

Lucretia  Strickler 

92 

1787 — Jacob  Wismer,  of  Deep  Run, 

103* 

1789— William  Hibbs 

89 

*  These  two  were  not  inhabitants  of  Bensalem. 

Events  noticed. 
1763.  Oct.  30.  There  was  a  smart  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake. 

1768.  June  11.  White  frost  in  places  plentiful. 

1769.  Sept.  7.  Began  to  rain  moderately,  and  contin- 
ued so  till  next  morning,  8  o'clock,  then  the  wind  rose 
at  the  north  eas%  and  it  rained  violently,  and  blew  to 
that  degree,  that  it  broke  oft' large  green  trees,  and  tore 
up  and  twisted  off"  others,  in  abundance.  The  waters 
rose  very  high  by  evening. 

1775.  May  18.  I  went  to  learn  the  military  exercises 
at  the  Red  Lion. 

Aug.  5.  A  great  muster  among  the  soldiers. 

1776.  May  8  &  9.  Great  guns  fired  vastly  down  the 
river. 

July  31.  The  soldiers  in  Bensalem  set  off  for  Tren- 
ton. 

Aug.  24.  The  Americans  and  Regulars  fighting  on 
Long  Island. 

Oct.  3.  The  Rebels  after  G*lb*rt  H**ks. 

Dec.  20.  Karly  the  alarm  gun  fired  to  call  the  G  ln- 
delows  home. 

Dec.  21.  Two  soldiers  came  here  and  enquired  the 
way  to  Newtown. 

1777.  Jan.  2  &  3.  Terrible  fighting  at  Trenton.  The 
cannon  roared  like  thunder. 

June  24.  N.  W.  and  two  soldiers  took  away  two 
of  my  horses  out  of  the  plough. 

July  3.  The  soldiers  went  by  Byberry  meetinghouse, 
and  shot  off  many  guns  as  they  went. 

July  31.  Heard  of  the  English  fleet  being  in  the  river. 

1778.  Jan.  4.  The  soldiers  took  away  one  bull  and 
one  heifer  from  me. 

Jan.  8.  Sharp  firing  toward  Philadelphia. 
March  6.  Much  wheat  and  hay  burnt. 

15.  A  horse  taken  by  the  soldiers. 
17.  A  mare  taken  by  the  soldiers  for  the  use  of 
the  continental  army. 

April  8.  The  English  at  Smithfield. 

13.  Much  shooting  toward  Philadelphia.  ■ 
17.  At  night,  the  English  ranging  at  Bristol, 
and  in  Bensalem. 

June  18.  The  English  left  Philadelphia. 

1780.  Jan.  This  month  cold  first  and  last,  as  any  month 
this  40  years,  I  think. 

Apr.  30.  Heard  of  Benjamin  Gilbert  and  family  being 
taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  and  had  his  house  and 
mill  burnt  by  them. 

May  19.  A  remarkable  dark  day. 

Aug.  17.  Had  a  horse  taken  out  of  the  plough  for  the 
waggons,  by  J.  N. 

This  summer  very  warm  and  dry;  corn  suffered  much* 
for  want  of  rain,  and  little  or  no  Second  crop  of  grass. 

Nov.  13.  Distressed  for  fines,  by  A.  L.  45  bushels  of 
corn  and  25  of  Buckwheat,  and  took  £300  in  continen- 
tal money  beside, 

1781.  Feb  23.  This  winter  the  most  moderate  I  ever 
knew,  I  think. 

May  20.  A  great  light  appeared  in  the  north  like  a 
fire  at  a  distance.  It  was  a  barn  belonging  to  the  wid- 
ow Harris,  fired  by  the  lightning. 

May  24.  The  lower  battalion  met  at  the  Four-lanes 
end.     It  is  called  a  field  day  among  the  militia. 

Adieu  to  continental  money,  six  hundred  for  one — 
not  worth  having  at  that  rate. 

Aug.  30.  General  Washington  went  to  Philadelphiaj 
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escorted  by  40  or  50  men — rode  sword  in  hand  as  a 
guard. 

1782.  Sept.  17.  Gilberts  returned  from  their  captivity. 

1783.  May  19.  The  Locusts  coming  up  in  places. 
June  5.  The  Locusts  thick. 

19.  The  Locusts  dying  fast. 

23.  The  Locusts  chiefly  gone,  very  few  to  be  seen 
or  heard. 

Nov.  29.  At  half  after  ten  at  night,  a  smart  shock  of 
an  earthquake;  and  about  five  hours  after — second 
earthquake,  but  not  so  terrible. 

1787".  Aug.  19.  A*th*r  H***  11  at  Byberry  meeting 
and  spoke  in  public,  and  spoke  well,  tlio'  a  whig. 


THE  BLACK  LEAD  MINE  IN  BUCKS. 

On  a  ridge  of  land,  north  of  Edge  hill,  in  Southamp- 
ton, Bucks  county,  is  a  valuable  mine  bf  black  lead.  The 
discovery  of  this  mine  was  made  near  eighty  years  ago, 
by  a  Frenchman  named  Ralph  Drackit,  who  lived  in  a 
small  house  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  near  the  seat  of  the 
late  Joseph  Thornton,  Esq.,  beyond  the  Buck  tavern  on 
the  road  to  Newtown.  Drakit  was  in  low  circumstances; 
but  was  remarkable  for  ingenuity,  intelligence,  and  sa- 
gacity: he  was  called  a  miner  and  a  tinker,  and  was  fond 
of  drink;  but  was  considered  an  innocent,  inoffensive 
man.  He  was  much  in  his  element  when  plodding  about 
in  bye  places  alone, searching  for  something  that  nobody 
else  was  looking  for.  It  is  said,  he  first  found  the  black 
lead  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  near  it;  that  he 
kept  the  discovery  a  secret,  procured  his  supplies  in  the 
night,  and  left  the  earth  as  little  disturbed  as  practicable. 
The  lead  he  converted  into  crucibles,  whifh  he  carried 
to  Philadelphia  and  sold.  It  is  not  knowji  how  long  he 
followed  this  plan.  But  the  owner  of  the  land,  John 
Naylor,  having  noticed  the  ground  somewhat  displaced 
in  his  corn  field,  after  he  had  finished  ploughing  it,  sus- 
pected some  mystery  in  the  business,  an.d  set  watch  at 
night,  in  order  to  effect  a  discovery  of  its  meaning.  It 
was  not  long  before  Drakit  appeared,  and,  when  he  had 
got  fairly  at  work,  Naylor  advanced  to  demand  an  ex- 
planation. Drakit  frankly  confessed  the  discovery  of 
the  black  lead,  and  the  use  to  which  he  applied  it.  Nay- 
lor then,  very  generously,  offered  him  the  privilege  of 
procuring  as  much  of  it  as  he  chose.  It  does  not  appear, 
that  Drakit  made  any  other  use  of  this  grant,  than  mere- 
ly to  obtain  enough  for  his  own  manufacture.  As  he 
was  a  person  of  that  easy  turn  of.mind  which  centers  in 
enjoyment,  not  dependent  upon  wealth,  Halph  only 
made  a  few  crucibles  ocasionally,  to  furnish  him  with  a 
supply  of  cash  for  his  present  convenience.  His  wares 
are  said  to  have  been  of  very  superior  quality;  and,  we 
are  informed,  he  communicated  his  art  and  mystery  of 
making  the  best  crucibles  to  Amos  Subers,  of  Smith- 
field,  who  died  a  few  years  ago  in  Philadelphia,  at  an 
advanced  age.    Drakit  died  in  1780. 

My  friend,  Benjamin  Adams,  who  is  now  upwards  of 
70  years  of  age,  informs  me,  that  Drakit  had  a  furnace 
where  he  cast  large  boxes  for  mill  wheels  and  abundance 
of  other  things — that  he  tried  stone  and  clay  in  such  for 
minerals — that  he  would  smelt  clay  and  then  blow  it  to 
see  how  it  would  fly:  he  was  frequently  seen  sauntering 
along  Ridge's  Run,  but  nobody  knew  what  he  was  seek- 
ing, there  was  nothing  curious  observable  there,  ex- 
cept clay  that  was  slippery  as  if  mixed  with  tallow. 


The  black  lead  farm  was  sold  by  John  Naylor  to 
Thomas  Walmsley — his  descendants  Henry  and  Daniel 
were  successively  owners:  from  the  heirs  of  the  latter, 
it  passed  to  Robert  Manson,  whose  family  are  said  to  be 
the  present  proprietors  of  the  lead  mine. 

Some  of  the  best  veins  of  black  lead  that  have  been 
discovered  in  this  mine,  are  70  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  It  is  believed  that  large  quantities  maybe 
obtained  by  extending  the  excavation  deeper;  but  the 
rapid  influx  of  the  water  has  much  retarded  the  prose- 
cution of  the  business.  In  1826  an  attempt  was  made 
to  drain  the  mine  by  a  subterranean  tunnel  commenced 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  and  ascending  by  a  gradual 
rise  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  intended  to  meet 
the  extremity  of  the  excavation.  Much  difficulty  oc- 
curred in  the  prosecution  of  this  business,  in  some  plac- 
es the  earth  caved  in,  and  in  oth  ers  they  had  to  pene- 
trate hard  granite  rocks,  which  yielded  to  nothing  but 
blasts  of  gunpowder.  A  considerable  stream  of  water 
issues  from  this  tunnel,  so  that  the  proprietor  of  the  ad- 
jacent land  estimates  it  will  be  sufficient  in  conjunction 
with  a  small  stream  that  passes  through  the  neighboring 
valley,  to  justify  the  erection  of  a  grist  mill.  .» 

Benjamin  Adams  says,  the  lead  is  generally  found 
from  near  the  surface  to  70  or  80  feet  below.  In  dig- 
ging, somelimes'they  go  through  sand,  but  mostly  rocks. 
The  lead  is  much  mixed  with  stone  and  fast  to  the  rocks. 
In  some  places  large  quantities  are  found  between  the 
rocks,  so  that  they  can  blow  it  up  by  cart  loads. 

The  price  of  the  lead  varies  from  20  dollars  a  barrel, 
to  §100.  It  is  applied  to  stove  blacking,  making  pen- 
cils; crucibles — mixing  with  iron  to  make  butt  hinges, 
and  as  a  substitute  for  oil  in  the  friclionable  parts  of  ma- 
chinery. William  R.  Rodman  who  recently  conducted 
the  mining  concerns,  exported  much  of  the  proceeds 
to  Europe. 


REPORT, 

Of  the  President,  and  Managers  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley 
Navigation,  and  Rail  Road  Company,  to  ike  Stockhol- 
ders, Dec.  27th,  1830. 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Managers,  submit  to  the  stockholders  their 
accounts  and  annual  Report,  which  they  trust  will  be 
gratifying  to  those  who  have  aided  in  this  humble  at- 
tempt to  develope  a  part  of  the  riches  of  Schuylkill 
county,  and  especially  the  valuable  Coal  Region  of  the 
Schuylkill  Valley. 

The  road  has  been  completed,  except  about  one  mile 
of  the  ascending  track,  and  measures  ten  miles  and 
thirty-one  perches  from  Port  Carbon  Landing  to  its 
termination,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Cattawissa  road 
to  Tuscarora. 

In  consequence  of  the  road  being  entirely  in  the 
Coal  Region,  almost  every  half  mile  is  intersected  by- 
private  rail  roads  from  valuable  collieries;  the  towns  of 
New  Philadelphia,  Middleport,  Patterson  and  Tusca- 
rora, called  into  existence;  two  post-offices  established; 
and  an  industrious  population  settled  on  the  whole 
line,  giving  life  and  interest  to  that  which  eighteen 
months  ago,  was  a  dreary  and  unfrequented  wilderness. 

The  few  individuals  who  first  embarked  in  this  en- 
terprise, had  it  in  contemplation  to  expend  but  twenty 
five  hundred  dollars  a  mile,  and  nearly  half  the  work 
was  constructed  on  that  plan,  when  it  became  evident 
that  a  more  substantial  work  would  be  required  to  ac- 
commodate the  trade — and  as  many  landholders  who 
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had  previously  withheld  their  aid,  subscribed,  and  ma- 
ny of  the  stockholders  added  largely  to  their  subscrip- 
tions with  a  view  to  an  improvement  of  the  work;  ex- 
pensive alterations  were  made,  and  the  residue  of  the 
road  executed  in  a  manner  correspondent  wilh  the  re- 
sources thus  acquired,  and  the  intentions  of  the  subscri- 
bers. 

The  road  is  calculated  only  for  the  application  of 
horse  power,  which  indeed  seems  best  adapted  for  the 
collieries  as  now  established.  One-horse  can  descend  with 
eight  tons  as  a  regular  business,  and  return  with*  the 
empty  wagons. 

The  unfinished  mile  on  the  ascending  track  was  de- 
layed from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  while  oak  rails 
at  the  proper  season,  but  the  road  is  graded,  sills  on  the 
ground;  and  the  expense  offinishing  the  whole;  will  not 
exceeed  one  thousand  dollars. 

A  branch  road  is  nearly  finished,  of  one  hundred 
perches  in  length,  terminating  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Schuvlkill,  at  Port  Carbon,  which  was  deemed  indis- 
pensible,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  using  the 
road,  and  calculating  to  add  greatly  to  its  value  and  re 
venue — the  cost  of  this  work, is  estimated  at  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Six  thousand  and  six  dollars,  and  sixty-eight  cents 
is  yet  due  on  the  iron,  and  the  disbursements  amount  to 
fifty  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dolls, 
and  sixty-one  cents — making  the  estimate  cost  of  the 
whole  road  fifty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four dollars  and  twenty  nine  cents. 

The  toll-house  was  opened  about  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  Collector's  report  subjoined  gives  flatter- 
ing presage  of  the  value  of  the  Capital  Stock — Nineteen 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty -six  tons  of  Coal 
have  descended  on  the  road,  the  tolls  of  which  amount 
to  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars  and 
seventy-eight  cents;  and  on  pleasure  cars  and  transient 
tolls.three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars  and  forty-three 
cents. 


FRANCE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
Gen.  Lafayette,  to  William  Haule,  Esq.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  who  transmitted  to  the  General,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Town  Meeting  held  in  this  city  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  of  July  last, 
which  is  made  public  for  the  information  of  the  citizens: 

Paris,  Nov.  29th,  I8.1O. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Amidst  the  very  gratifying  congratu- 
lations which,  on  the  late  popular  events  in  this  capital, 
have  been  addressed  to  us,  you  will  feel,  better  than  I 
could  express  them,  what  have  been  the  emotions  of  my 
heart  on  our  receiving  the  resolutions  adopted  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  My  sentiments  on  the  happy  oc- 
casion have  mingled  with  a  delightful  recollection  of 
the  many  favours  bestowed  on  me,  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  from  the  same  Metropolis  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. You  will  have  received  a  full  account  of  the 
transactions  at  the  Parisian  Hotel  de  Vdle.  It  has  been 
the  prerogative  of  its  first  magistrate  to  offer  a  tribute 
of  French  gratitude. — A  privilege  highly  precious  to 
me,  which  I  am  proud  to  claim,  when  1  beg  you,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  and  the  voters  of  the  reso- 
lutions, to  accept  the  patriotic  thanks  of  an  American 
veteran,  whose  affectionate  respects  and  dutiful  devo- 
tion shall  last  as  long  as  a  life  full  of  Philadelphia  feel- 
ings and  recollections. 

I  am,  with  all  my  heart,  dear  Sir,  your  most  sincere 
friend,  LAFAYETTE. 
Wiiliam  Ra-wie,  Esq.  Philadelphia. 

Paris,  Nov.  20.  — On  Thursday  morning,  the  Prefect 
of  the  Seine  received  at  the  Hotel  de  Vdle  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  City  of  Philadelphia  with  an  address  of 
congratulation  on  the  glorious  events  of  the  month  of 
July,  by  which  the  citizens  of  that  distinguished  Ame-  | 


rican  cit  y  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  prudence 
and  ge  ncrosity  of  the  people  of  Paris,  which  had  equall- 
<-  d  their  courage.  The  Prefect  replied,  that  he  receiv- 
ed with  great  satisfaction,  though  without  the  least  sur- 
prise, the -expression  of  the  deep  interest  taken  by  the 
Americans  in  the  French  Revolution. — Gen.  Lafayetta 
was  present,  on  the  occasion. 


FINANCES  OF  THE  STATE. 
We  have  received  the  annual  report  of  the  Auditor 
General;  but  have  only  space  tor  the  following  summary 
of  receipts  and  expenditures.  -The  details  will  be  pub- 
lished in  our  future  numbers. 

RECEIPTS. 

Summary  sta'ement  of  the  receipts  at  the  State  Treasury, 
for  the  year  commencing  the  first  day  of  December,  1829, 
and  ending  the  thirtieth  day  of  November,  1830. 
Landa  and  land-office  fees  -  No.  1,  $120,078  16 

Auction  commissions  -       -         2,      19,^00  00 

Auction  duties  -     *  -       -         3,    132,247  19 

Dividends  on  bank  stock    -       -         4,    121,716  00 
Dividends  on  bridge,canal,and  turnpike 

stock  -  ....  -  5,  29,715  00 
Tax  on  bank  dividends  -  -  6,  20,112  83 
Tax  on  offices  -       -       -         7,       9,928  56 

Tax  on  writs,  &c.  -  -  -  8,  2,979  32 
Fees,  secretary  of  state's  office  -  9,  2,265  89 
Tavern  licenses  -  10,      44,275  62 

Duties  on  dealers  in  foreign  merch.  11,  51,582  13 
State  maps         ....        12,  632  56 

Collateral  inheritances  -  -  13,  18,686  69 
Pamphlet  laws  ...       14,  68  45 

Militia  and  exempt  fines  -  -  15,  2,328  16 
Tin  and  clock  pedlars'  licenses  -        16,  469  50 

Hawkers  anil  pedlars'  licenses  -  17,  [246  30 
Escheats  18,       1,171  93 

Canal  tolls  ....  19,  25,748  68 
Militia  fines  per  act  of  1823        -       20,       5,518  97 

Loans   21,  5,487,034  46 

Premium  on  loan  per  act  of  13th  March, 

1830  -  .  -  -  •  -  22,  220,000  00 
Old  debts  and  miscellaneous       -       23,      15,142  91 


Balance  in  treasury  on  1st  Dec.  1829 


$6,331,449  31 
175,375  98 

$6,506,825  29 


EXPENDITURES. 
Summary  statement  of  the  payments  at  the  Treasury,- for 

the  year  commencing  the  1st  day  of  December,  1829,  and 

ending  the  30th  day  of  November,  1830. 
Internal  improvements 
Expenses  of  governmenf 
Militia  expenses 
Members  of  Court  martial 
Pensions  and  gratuities 
Education  - 
Interest  on  loans 
Internal  improvement  fund 
State  maps  ... 
Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia 
Penitentiary  near  Pittsburg 
Conveying  convicts 
Conveying  fugitives 
Pennsylvania  claimants 
Defence  of  the  state 
Micellaneous  ... 


Balance  in  treasury  on  1st  Dec.  1830 


-  No.  1,$5,495,550  26 

2, 

210,501  05 

3. 

20,513  56 

4, 

1,576  68 

5, 

24,501  45 

6, 

13,827  73 

7, 

91,625  00 

8, 

474,997  75 

9, 

395  00 

10, 

7,784  50 

-  11, 

6,995  08 

12, 

1,159  11 

13, 

517  95 

-  14, 

696  18 

-  15, 

10  00 

-  15, 

6,743  20 

$6,357,394  50 

1830 

149,430  79 

$6,506,825  29 
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THE  ALCHEMIST. 
No.  III. 

AMICABLE  CONTROVERSY. 
Those  readers  in  whose  minds  the  second  word  in 
the  above  title  has  ever  been  associated  with  bitterness 
and  contumely,  will  wonder  how  any  one  can  commit 
so  great  a  paradox,  as  to  designate  the  source  of  enmity 
by  the  title — amicable.  They  will,  perhaps,  think  that 
something  more  than  the  philosopher's  stone  will  be 
wanting,  to  transmute  so  obstinate  a  metal  as  that,  of 
which  controversy  is  made,  into  the  golden  treasures 
of  friendship.  Nay  more,  they  will  deem  humbly  of  the 
writer's  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  events,  which 
had  not  sufficed  to  show  him,  how  vain  are  all  expect- 
ations of  even  preserving  the  precious  delights  of  social 
intercourse,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  base 
passions,  which  are  engendered  amidst  the  heat  of  con- 
tention. 

Some  lovers  of  quiet  life,  make  it  a  principle  to  avoid 
not  only  all  "doubtful  disputations"  on  matters,  whether 
temporal  or  spiritual,  but  likewise  all  the  more  peaceful 
and  innocent  contests,  about  things  susceptible  of  the 
clearest  proof.  They  deprecate  that  jarring  disposition, 
and  that  habit  of  wrangling,  which  is  imagined  to  be 
the  constant  attendant  of  debate. 

The  consequences  which  they  dread,  are  doubtless 
deplorable;  and  every  practice  which  necessarily  involves 
them,  ought  to  be  avoided.  In  this  admission,  however, 
I  do  not  concede  the  fact,  that  mischievous  effects  un- 
avoidably proceed  from  the  practice  of  discussion. 

May  it  not  even  be  maintained,  that  attempts  to  stifle 
controversy,  are  sometimes  productive  of  the  very  dis- 
positions which  they  are  intended  to  suppress?  I  allude 
not  now  to  the  circumstance,  that  men  are  prone  to  sus- 
pect the  goodness  of  a  cause  which  shrinks  from  ex- 
amination, but  to  the  propensity  to  reflect,  inquire,  and 
compare,  which  is  among  the  attributes  of  our  nature; — 
to  that  curiosity  which  is  stimulated,  rather  than  check- 
ed, by  the  appearance  of  an  effort  to  restrain  its  eager- 
ness. It  by  no  means  follows,  that  because  the  tongue 
is  placed  under  confinement,  the  thoughts,  the  will,  the 
curiosity,  are  equally  limited  ,  and  that  the  restraint  is 
seemingly  voluntary,  does  not  add  much  assurance  of  a 
total  abstinence  from  the  spirit  of  investigation.  These 
elements  of  the  human  character,  have  an  irrepressible 
expansiveness,  which  impels  the  mind  to  penetrate  the 
most  secret  recesses  of  truth,  to  compare  things  as  they 
actually  appear,  and  discover  if  possible  their  true  rela- 
tions. 

Ifforbidden  to  pursue  its  career.in  the  social  circle,the 
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mind  of  the  individual  betakes  itself  to  its  own  resources, 
and  in  its  solitary  reflections  forms  and  matures  opinions, 
which,  perhaps,  have  little  of  truth  or  reason  for  their 
foundation.  Rut  once  adopted,  they  are  cherished  with 
a  fondness  exactly  proportionate  to  their  unreasonable- 
ness; as  some  unfortunate  parents.are  said  to  cling  with 
unwonted  affection  to  any  of  their  effspring  who  happen 
to  be  deformed  in  body,  or  deficient  in  intellect. 

In  this  solitary  exercise  of  reason,  or  of  it  substitute, 
fancy,  men  cease  not  to  be  actuated  by  self-love.  They 
imbibe  a  strong  attachment  to  those  trains  and  associa- 
tions, which  frequent  musings  have  rendered  familiar. 
Opinions  believed  to  be  singular,  or  original,  being 
regarded  as  their  own  offspring,  they  will  feel  bound 
to  cherish,  and  ever  disposed  to  defend.  Never  ac- 
customed to  collision  of  opinions,  they  believe  them- 
selves infallible — become  irritated  by  non  conformity 
.with  their  peculiar  views — regard  every  disagreement 
as  a  personal  slight;  and  conjure  up  hosts  of  antagonists 
where  none  ever  thought  of  placing  himself  in  that  re- 
lation. 

The  temper  of  the  most  virulent  polemic,  may  thus  be 
engendered  and  ready  to  burst  forth,  whenever  the  in- 
dividual imagines  that  a  juncture  has  arrived,  beyond 
which  duty  does  not  allow  him  to  be  silent;  just  as  the 
mildest  and  gentlest  of  men  are  reported  to  have  be- 
come the  most  determined  soldiers  and  captains,  when 
once  their  spirit  has  been  urged  up  to  the  temperature 
which  breeds  combat.  Society  will  not,  therefore,  be 
secured  from  the  dreaded  effects  of  disputation,  by  ef- 
forts to  crush  it  in  embryo.  But,  if  we  think  it  a  fearful 
thing  to  "  ride  the  whirlwind,"  let  us  not  shrink  from 
an  endeavour  to  "direct  the  storm."  If  we  calm  its  fury, 
and  bring  the  sunshine  of  peace  to  paint  its  bow  on  the 
retiring  clouds,  thrice  happy  for  mankind. 

That  the  mode  of  canvassing  opinions,  and  treating 
even  the  doubtful  questions  of  taste,  to.wMch  allusion 
has  been  made,  can  be  pursued  with  pleasure  and  profit 
is  clear,  from  various  reflections  znd  from  numerous  ex- 
amples It  would  be  vain  to  deny,  that  the  good  fruits 
of  controversy  may  be,  «s  they  often  have  been,  con- 
verted into  poisons  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

From  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period  of  life,  and 
from  the  humble  concerns  of  the  private  individual  to 
the  highest  and  gravest  topics  which  can  be  agitated 
between  communities  and  nations,  the  practice  of  tem- 
perate deliberative  discussion  will  be  found  eminently 
conducive  to  the  ends  of  justice,  peace  and  prosperity. 
What  gives  more  animation  and  interest  to  a  scene  than 
th*e  friendly  and  innocent  contests  of  youth,  whether  at 
their  games  or  in  their  literary  ranks? 
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We  have  seen  ihe  most  animated  collision  of  wits  in 
a  club  room,  warming'  the  affections  of  the  parties  into 
an  attachment,  the  most  firm  and  enduring'.  Contrarie- 
ty of  opinion  in  matters  of  literature  and  science  im- 
plies no  necessary  departure  from  the  dictates  of  gen- 
tleness and  civility. 

Matrimonial  disputes  will  perhaps  be  cited  as  evidence 
that  the  most  sasred  relations  may  be  embittered  by 
the  feuds  of  controversy.  But  who  does  not  know  in 
what  adjustment  these  contests  about  music,  poetry,  and 
puddings  commonly  end?  We  may  doubt  indeed 
whether  in  the  whole  range  of  human  society  there  is 
ft  more  happy  or  more  intelligent  circle  than  that  family 
in  which  each  is  accustomed  to  allow  to  all  the  rest 
their  respective  personal  identities,  while  with  sound 
reason  and  good  temper,  he  maintains  his  own  peculiar 
views. 

As  Americans,  and  above  all  as  Pennsylvanians,  we 
have  reason  to  feel  an  honest  satisfaction  in  the  extend- 
ed prevalence  of  that  peaceful  spirit  in  which  topics 
are  often  disposed  of,  that  in  othercountries  and  in  other 
times  would  have  involved  whole  nations  in  ruin.  Our 
country  lias  been  among  the  foremost  to  adopt  the  pol- 
icy of  amicable,  honourable  deliberation  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  use  of  that  last  argument  of  kingly  logic, 
whose  major,  minor,  and  conclusion  are  fire,  steel,  and 
blood. 

The  attainment  by  our  government,  of  several  im- 
portant national  objects  by  honourable  diplomatic  dis- 
cussions, proves  the  vast  superiority  of  this  method  over 
that  ot  the  ultima  ratio.  The  instances  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida  will  occur  to  the  reader  as  leading1  examples; 
and  the  whole  policy  of  William  Pcnn  in  regard  to  the 
original  "lords  proprietaries"  of  this  happy  region,  and, 
indeed,  with  respect  to  all  with  whom  he  came  into  col- 
lision, will  sufficiently  recommend  the  effects  of  amica- 
ble discussion.  L. 


Isaac  Billings 
George  F.  Bonnin 
George  Kiter 


200  00 
200  00 
100  00 


19,500  00 


No.  III. 
AUCTION  DUTIES. 


FINANCES  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 
Report  on  the  Finances  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  ihe  year  1830,  made  to  the  Legislature,  by 
ihe  Auditor  General,  agreeably  to  law. 

No.  J. 

LANDS,  FEES  ON  LANDS,  l<c. 
Amount  of  purchase  money  with 

interest  thereon  $101,755  64 

Fees  on  warrants  and  patents       16,204  66 
Office  Fees. 

Surveyor  General's  office  1,624  22 

Secretary  of  the  land  office  493  64 

 120,078  16 

No.  II.  

AUCTION  COMMISSIONS. 

Henry  C.  Corbit     -          -  £2j0oo  00 

George  W.  Richards           .  <y  q00  00 

Samuel  C.  Ford      -          .  2|ooo  00 

John  Jennings         -           .  2,000  00 

Samue!  W.  Lippincott       -  2,000  00 

Richard  F.  Allen     -          -  2  000  00 

Peter  Graham         .          .  2,000  00 

Mahlon  Gillingham            .  2,000  00 

Henry  Erwin          -  1,000  00 

Moses  Thomas        -          .  1,000  00 

T.  If.  Freeman       -          -  300  00 
C.  J.  Wolbert 


Richafd  F.  Allen 

- 

$38,179  22 

Samuel  C.  Ford    .  - 

- 

21,385  43 

Mahlon  Gillingham 

- 

18,751  00 

John  Jennings 

- 

17,735  08 
9, 172  28 

Samuel  W.  Lippincott 

- 

Peter  Graham 

- 

8,085  29 

Henry  U.  Corbit 

- 

6,339  48 

Geoige  w.  Kicnards 

6,050  o5 

Moses  Thomas        -  • 

3  1  32  38 

'I  .  B .  Freeman 

1,322  63 
.561  66 

C.J.  Wolbert 

P.  M'Kenna 

309  80 

Jacob  Hanson 

283  17' 

George  Riter 

254  00 

David  Lynch 

189  17 

Henry  Erwin 

179  22 

John  D.  Goodwin  - 

167  53 

Isaac  Billings 

128  59 

George  P.  Bonnin  - 

10  07 

John  Gatchel,  jr. 

4  34 

-132,247  19 


John  D.  Goodwin 
John  Gatchel,  jr. 


300  00 
200  00 
200  00 


No.  IV.  

DIVIDENDS  ON  BANK  STOCK. 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania         -    •    §90,000  00 
Philadelphia  bank  -         26,165  00 

Farmers' and  Mechanics' bank       5,551  00 

 121,716  00 

No.  V.  ,  

DIVIDENDS  ON  BRIDGE,  CANAL,  AND  TURN- 
PIKE STOCK. 
Harrisburg  bridge  -  -        $6,300  00 

Columbia  -  -  4,950  00 

Allegheny  -  -  2,800  00 

Monongahela         -  -  2,400  00 

Northumberland     -  -  1,500  00 

Lewisburg  -  -  800  00 

Conemaugh  -  -  620  00 

Wil;.esl>arrc  -  -  375  00 

Ncscopeck  -  -  320  00 

Schuylkill  bridge  at  Pottstown  75  00 

Schuylkill  navigation  company  4,750  00 
Centre  turnpike  road  company  2,400  00 
Middletown  and  Harrisburg  1,260  00 

Lancaster,  Elizabethtown  and  Mid- 
dletown -  -  550  00 
Erie  and  Waterford            -  250  00 
Pittsburg  and  Steubenville  -  £40  00 
Susquehanna  and  York  borough       125  00 

  29,715  00 

No.  VI.  

TAX  ON  BANK  DIVIDENDS. 
Bank  of  North  America  -  $4,000  00 
Schuylkill  bank      -  -  2.800  00 

Bank  of  Pittsburg   -  -  2,21100 

Easton  bank  -  -  1,474  08 

Bank  of  Chambersbuvg       -  1,184  70 

York  bank  -  -  1,079  81 

Harrisburg  bank      -  -  1,014  56 

Farmers'  bank  of  Reading  -  1,011  44 

Columbia  bridge  Gompany  904  92 

Bank  of  Penn  township      -  900  00 

Kensington  bank     -  -  892  42 

Bank  of  Germantown         -  673  40 

Monongahela  bank  of  Brownsville  571  88 
Bank  of  Delaware  county  -  496  06 

Lancaster  bank       -  -  444  67 

Westmoreland  bank  of  Pennsyl'a  270  67 
Farmers'  bank  of  Bucks  county  103  06 
Erie  bank  .  .  80  16 


20,112  83 
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No.  VII. 
"TAX  ON  OFFICES. 
William  M'Candless,  prothonotary,  Al- 
legheny county  $443  13 
John  Addams,  late  proth'y,  Berks        151  06 
Daniel  Khjoads,  late  register  Jo.  35  61 
Wm.  Williamson,  late  proth'y,  Chester  133  29 
John  Peaces,  former  register,     do.     205  61 
Daniel  Hiester,        do.                do.     133  52 
David  li.Porter,proth'y,&.c. Huntingdon  40  5'1 
N.W. Sample,  jr.  late  proth'y, Lancaster  122  50 
Christian  Bachman,  proth'y,       do.  16 
F.  A.  Muhlenburg,  late  register,  do.      532  40 
William  Whiteside,  register,       do.      154  46 
John  Markley,  late  register  and  record- 
er, Montgomery                               46  39 
John  Goodman,  former  prothonotary, 

district  court,  Philadelphia  20  14 

Randal  Hutchinson,  late  do.  do.  821  66 
John  Lisle,  prothonotary,  do.  do.  905  99 
Matthew  Randall,  late  proth'y,  common 

pleas,  Philadelphia  310  56 

John  Geyer,  late  register,  Philadelphia  884  46 
John  Humes,  register,  do.         989  65 

Geo.  W.  Riter,  late  recorder,  do.  898  87 
Alex.  M'Caraher,  recorder,  do.  1,710  13 
Peter  Frailey,  proth'y,  &c.  Schyulkill  1,388  46 


9,928  56 


No.  VIII. 


TAX  ON  WRITS,  &c.  per  act  nf  6th  Jlpril,  1830. 
George  Welsh,  prothonotary        Adams  county  §18  00 

John  B.Clark,  register  &  recorder       do  11  00 

Wm.  M'Candless,  prothonotary    Allegheny  98  70 

John  M.  Snovvden,  reg'r  and  rec'r        do  41  22 

Simon  Torney,  prothonotary        Armstrong  14  25 

Fred'k  Rohrer,  reg'r  and  recorder       do  10  00 

James  Logan,  prothonotary         Beaver  10  00 

David  Johnston, reg'rand  recorder       do  11  64 

Job  Mann, proth'y,reg'r  and  rec'r  Bedford  35  88 

John  Addams,  prothonotary        Berks  31  50 

George  Smith,  register                     .do  6  50 

John  Miller,  recorder                        do.  30  00 

Darius  Bullock,  prothonotary      Bradford  S5  00 

Alpheus  Ingham,  reg'r  and  rec'r         do  15  00 

William  Purdy,  prothonotary       Bucks  26  91 

Andrew  Heller,  register                     do  8  73 

Michael  Dech,  recorder     .                do  34  92 

Maurice  Bredin,  reg'r  and  rec'r    Butler  14  00 

Philip  Noon, proth'}',reg'r  and  rec. Cambria  10  00 

William  L.  Smith,  prothonotary   Centre  12  86 

Wm.  Pettit,  reg'r  and  recorder          do  22  31 

John  W.  Cunningham,  proth'y     Chester  39  28 

Robert  Ralston,  register                    do  7  76 

Nimrod  Strickland,  recorder              do  42  20 

Jos. Boone.proth'y, reg'r  and  rec'rClearfield  15  00 

Jacob  Eyerly,  prothonotary         Columbia  19  16 

John  Cooper,  reg'r  and  recorder         do  17  46 

Edward  A.  Reynolds,  proth'y      Crawford  23  06 

David  M.  Farrelly,  reg'rand  rec'r       do  2100 

John  Harper,  prothonotary           Cumberland  3.3  71 

John  Irwin,  register                          do  16  98 

John  Roberts,  prothonotary        Dauphin  37  83 

Samuel  Pool,  reg'r  and  recorder         do  16  98 

Henry  Myers,proth.  reg.  and  rec'r  Delaware  28  61 

Edwin  J.  Kelso,  do.    do.    do.    Erie  52  63 

Henry  W.  Beeson,  prothonotary  Fayette  15  00 

Alex.  M'Clean,  reg'r  and  recorder       do  10  00 

John  Flanagan,  prothonotary       Franklin  80  00 

Paul  I.  Hetich,  reg'rand  recorder       do  45  00 

William  T.  Hays,  prothonotary    Greene  10  25 

Jesse  Lazear,  reg'r  and  recorder         do  8  50 

David  R.Porter.reg'rand  recorderHuntingdon  52  38 

Wm.Banks,protlr'y,reg't  and  rec'rlndiana  33  75 

Christian  Bachman,  prothonotary  Lancaster  60  87 

William  Whiteside,  register               do  13  00 

Jacob  Peeler,  recorder  do  25  22 
Adam  Ritscher,  prothonotary      Lebanon         .  14  31 


John  tThler,  registr-r                   Lebanon  5  82 

John  Shindel,  recorder                      do  8  25 

Daniel  Kramer,  prothonotary       Lehigh  16  73 

John  Wilson,  reg'r  and  recorder         do  13  10 

Henry  Pettebone,  prothonotary    Luzerne  32  00 

Isaac  Bowman,  reg'r  and  recorder        do  35  40 

Joseph  Wood,  prothonotary         Lycoming  16  74 

John  Vanderbelt,  reg'r  and  rec'r         do  22  79 

William  S.  Rankin,  prothonotary  Mercer  13  75 

Sam'l  Holslein,  reg'r  and  recorder       do  15  00 

R.Chadwick,  proth.  reg.  and  rec.  M'Kean  9  00 

Abraham  S.  Wdson,  proth'y        Mifflin  27  64 

Joshua  Beale,  reg'r  and  recorder         do  20  00 

Jacob  Fry,  jr.  prothonotary         Montgomery  29  10 

Wm.  Powell,  reg'r  and  recorder         do  44  62 

William  L.  Sebring,  prothonotary  Northampton  36  86 

George  Hess,  jr.  register                    do  6  79 

Christian  J.  Hutter,  recorder  do  46  56 
Edward  Y.  Bright,  prothonotary  Northumber'and25  00 

Sol'n  Shaffer,  reg'r  and  recorder         do  20  50 

George  Stroop,  prothonotary       Perry  20  00 

John  VKeehan, reg'r  and  recorder       do  29  10 

John  Lisle,  proth'y,  district  court  Philadelphia  224  00 

John  Humes,  register                         do  44  00 

Alexander  M'Caraher,  recorder          do  375  50 

Chas.B.  Seaman, proth'y  and  reg'rPike  14  25 

Samuel  Depuy,  recorder                    do  10  00 

Peter Fiailey, proth.  reg.  and  rec.  Schuylkill  139  19 

George  Foy,  prothonotary            Somerset  25  00 

Jos.  Williams,  reg'r  and;  recorder        do  20  00 

William  Jessup,  recorder            Susquehanna  10  00 

Uriah  Spi-ncer,proth.reg.and  rec. Tioga  30  00 

Joseph  Stilwell,  prothonotary       Union  15  00 

Samuel  Itoush, reg'r  and  recorder        do  15  00 

Rob't  Miles,proth'y  reg'rand  rec'r  Warren  30  00 

Thomas  Officer,  prothonotary      Washington  35  40 

John  Grayson,  register                      do  8  25 

Wdliam  Hoge,  recorder                    do  21  82 

Solomon  Moore,  prothonotary      Wayne  29  02 

Jas.  Manning,  reg'rand  recorder         do  15  98 

Randall  M'Laughlin,  proth'y        Westmoreland  43  65 

Alex.  Johnston,  reg'r  and  recorder       do  38  50 

Richard  Porter,  prothonotary      York  16  75 

Jesse  Spangler,  register                    do  1  94 

Charles  Nes,  recorder                        do  17  46 
Samuel  A.  Houston, prothonotary  supreme  court, 

Lancaster  district  10  50 
Alexander  Jordan,  prothonotary  supreme  court, 

Middle  district  6  00 
Leonard  S.  Johns,  prothonotary  supreme  court, 

Western  district  49  00 


$2,979  32 


No.  IX. 


FEES  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE'S  OFFICE, 
Amount  of  fees  received  and  account- 
ed for  by  Samuel  M'Kean.secretary 
of  the  commonwealth  $1,880  84 

Do.    by  Calvin  Blythe,  late    do.         385  05 

 ■  2,265  89 

No.  X.   

TAVERN  LICENSES. 
Wm.Woods.treasurer  Allegheny    $2,224  40 
Thomas  Henry  Beaver  238  14 

Jas.  Williams,  former  Bedford  300  00 

David  Bright  Berks  2,226  41 

James  P. Bull,  former  Bradford  17  60 

Alpheus  Ingham,  late        do  15  27 

Andrew  Irwin  do  150  00 

Andrew  Apple  Bucks  296  41 

Cornelius  M'Donald    Cambria  8  36 

John  G.  Lowry  Centre  801  28 

Joseph  Hughes  Chester         1,252  73 

AlexanderYrwin  Clearfield  108  68 
Hugh  M' Williams  Columbia  •  580  06 
Th.  Atkinson,  former  Crawford  114  43 

Hendricks  Wise         Cumberland      830  22 
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1,037  13 
393  21 
292  96 
911  90 
100  00 
359  U6 
830  16 
167  20 
17  25 
743  72 
8  36 
300  96 
33  44 
239  18 

605  93 
726  67 
571  44 
459  80 

17  60 
51  40 
426  67 

606  13 
1,114  75 

Peter  Pomp  Northampton  1,044  35 

Peter  Lazarus  Northumb'land  614  56 

John  Wilson  Perry  519  69 

R.H.M'Clelland.form.        do  300  00 

William  Moulder  Philadelphia  16,639  51 
Oliver  S.  Dimmick     Pike  326  04 

Joseph  Hammer  Schuylkill  1,649  05 
Davis  Dimock  Susquehanna    277  96 

Elihu  Hill  Tioga  108  68 

Samuel  Aurand  Union  605  93 

Hugh  M'Clelland.tate  Venango  107  63 
Myron  Parks  do  8  40 

William  Pier  Warren  16  72 

John  King,  late  do  26  80 

Samuel  M'Farland  Washington  152  54 
Naihaniel  11.  Eldred   Wayne  192  20 

Samuel  Kuhns  Westmoreland  933  £4 

Jacob  Bayler  York  1,573  01 


John  Kelker  Dauphin 

Homer  Eachus  Delaware 

Thomas  Moorhead  Erie 

Alfred  Meason  Fayette 
Jesse  Beeson,  former  do 
Joshua  Hart,  former  do 

Daniel  Spangler  Franklin 

John  Ingraham  Greene 

Walter  Clark,  late  Huntingdon 
Isaac  Dorland  do 

William  Lucas,  late  Indiana 
Bleaney  Adair  do 

Andrew  Barnet  Jefferson 

John  Reynolds,  iate  Lancaster 

Thomas  Harper  Lebanon 

Charles  Saeger  Lehigh 

Zurah  Smith  Luzerne 

Thomas  W.  Lloyd  Lycoming 
J.  Brandon, dec'd, late  do 

Jonathan  Smith  Mercer 

Joseph  B.  Ard  Mifflin 

David  C.  Kulp,  late  Montgomery 
George  Piper  do 


No.  XI. 


44,275  62 


DUTIES  ON  DEALERS  IN  FOREIGN  MERCHAND- 
IZE. 

David  Johnston, treasv  Armstrong  co.  $172  08 

James  Young,  late      Allegheny  715  32 

William  Woods              do  74(5  00 

Thomas  Henry           Beaver  187  37 

Henry  Williama,  late  Bedford  220  00 

Thomas  R.  Gcttys          do  209  33 

David  Bright              Berks  1,107  66 

Alpheus  Ingham,  late  Bradford  81  41 

James  P.  Bull,  former     do  53  75 

Andrew  Apple           Bucks  609  20 

James  Thompson       Butler  315  40 

Cornelius  M'Donald    Cambria  19  00 

David  Tod,  former         do  87  72 

John  D.  Petrikin,  late  Centre  354  00 

s.  M.  Petrikin.former    do  170  00 

JoVn  G.  Lowry              do  809  69 

Joseph  Hughes          Chester  2,3J7  92 

Alxander  Irwin           Clearfield  38  00 

Hugh  M'Williams       Columbia  518  59 

Th.  Atkinson,  former  Crawford  114  57 

Homer  Eachus           Delaware  713  88 

Thomas  Moorhead,  jr.  Erie  452  80 

Alfred  Meason           Fayette  1,261  77 

Daniel  Spangler         Franklin  1,088  10 

HughGreenfield.form.    do         .  332  36 

John  Inghram            Greene  398  48 

Isaac  Dorland             Huntingdon  1,003  33 

Walter  Clark,  late         do  243  41 

William  Lucas,  late    Indiana  150  50 

Bleaney  Adair               do  270  61 

Andrew  Barnet          Jefferson  27  19 

John  Reynolds          Lancaster  992  56 


Thomas  Harper  Lebanon 

Charles  Saeger  Lehigh 

Zurah  Smith  Luzerne 

Thomas  W.  Lloyd  Lycoming 
J.  Brandon, dec'd, late  do 

Jonathan  Smith  Mercer 

Joseph  B.  Ard  Mifflin 


509  67 
753  83 
413  35 
393  76 

358  44 
578  96 

David  C.  Kulp,  late  Montgomery  1,722  75 
Henry  Daub,  former      do  90  00 

George  Piper  do  936  60 

Peter  Pomp  Northampton  1,691  29 

Peter  Lazarus  Northumb'land  818  35 

John  Wilson  Perry  414  21 

George  Stroop,  late       do  5  81 

William  Moulder  Philadelphia  7,315  50 
Oliver  S.  Dimmick      Pike  196  65 

Joseph  Hammer  Schuylkill  917  26 
Davis  Dimock  Susquehanna    362  01 

Elihu  Hill  Tioga  172  10 

Samuel  Aurand  Union  499  31 

Hugh  M'Clelland.late  Venango  257  25 

Myron  Parks  do  190  31 

William  Pier  Warren  28  50 

John  King,  late  do  83  99 

Samuel  M'Farland  Washington  554  49 
Nathaniel  B.  Eldred   Wayne  279  46 

Samuel  Kuhns  Westmoreland  461  36 

Jacob  Bayler  York  668  94 

Th.  Phipps,  late,  Philadelphia  city  7,778  97 
John  Bacon,  former  -do  3,162  75 

Cornelius  Stevenson         do  915  92 

George  Weitzel,  Lancaster  city  1,026  79 
William  Graham,  Pittsburg  city       2,203  22 


No.  XII. 
STATE  MAPS. 

David  Bright,  treas'r,  Berks  county  §19  00 

Alpheus  Ingham        Bradford  54  91 

Andrew  Apple  '         Bucks  50  00 

Isaiah  Niblock            Butler  20  00 

John  1).  Petrikin,  late  Centre  44  60 

Hugh  M' Williams       Columbia  4  75 

Peter  Brua,  former     Dauphin  40  00 

Daniel  Spangler         Franklin  38  00 

Andrew  Barnet          Jefferson  23  75 

John  Reynolds           Lancaster  38  00 

Thomas  W.  Lloyd      Lycoming  4  75 

Jonathan  Smith           Mercer  5  00 

Peter  Pomp  Northampton  17  80 
Peter  Lazarus           Northumberland  23  75 

William  Moulder        Philadelphia  190  00 

Samuel  Aurand           Union  33  25 

John  King                  Warren  10  00 

Alexander  Mahon,  state  treasurer  15  00 


51,582  13 


No.  XIII. 

COLLATERAL  INHERITANCES. 

Wm.  S- Cobean, treas'r  Adams  co.  §20  00 

William  Woods          Allegheny  142  50 

Thomas  R.  Gettys       Bedford  329  94 

David  Bright             Berks  218  49 

Andrew  Apple,  late    Bucks  509  79 

John  Ruchman               do  650  00 

John  G.  Lowry          Centre  110  31 

Benjamin  Parker        Chester  649  32 

Alexander  Irvin         Clearfield  43  32 

John  Kelker             Dauphin  25  54 

William  Eyre            Delaware  394  62 

Daniel  Spangler,  late  Franklin  47  48 

Joseph  Pritts                 do  216  17 

William  Lucas           Indiana  11  70 

John  Reynolds,  late    Lancaster  351  90 

Henry  Brenner              do        .  358  32 

Thomas  Harper         Lebanon  59  31 

Joseph  B.  Ard            Mifflin  16  70 

George  Piper             Montgomery  1,333  24 

Peter  Pomp              Northampton  322  29 


632  56 
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Wm.  Moulder,  late 
Philip  Peltz 
Samuel  M'Farland 
Samuel  Kuhns 
Jacob  Bayler 


Philadelphia  2,624  31 
do  10,210  06 


Washington 

Westmoreland 

York 


1  88 
25  75 
13  75 


•18,686  69 


No.  XIV. 
PAMPHLET  LAWS. 


David  Bright,  treas'r,  Berks  county      §6  65 

95 
1  00 
8  08 

6  65 
8  55 

7  60 
23  75 


Alpheus Ingham 
Andrew  Apple 
Joseph  Hughes 
Daniel  Spangler 
John  Reynolds 
David  C.  Kulp 
William  Moulder 
Joseph  Hammer 
Samuel  Aurand 
Samuel  M'Farland 


Bradford 
Bucks 
Chester 
Franklin 
Lancaster 
Montgomery 
Philadelphia 
Schuylkill 
Union 
Washington 


42 
90 
90 


68  45 


Robert  Scott,  jr.  collector  of  tolls, 
Bridge  at  Duncan's  Island,  Sus- 
quehanna division,  3,898  85 
John  Leech,  late   do.  Leechburg, 

western  division,  1,075  00 

David  Brinneman,  do.  do.    do.      3,525  61 
Thomas  Johnston,  do.Blairsville  do.  7,188  82 
Wm.  B.  Foster,     do.  Allegheny- 
town,  do.  3,545  05 
George  D.  Foreman,  temporary  do. 
at  the  aqueduct  over  the  Alle- 
gheny river  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kiskiminitas,  58  12 


No.  XV. 

MILITIA  AND  EXEMPT  FINES. 

Daniel  Sharp,  inspector  1st  brigade, 

1st  division,  under  act  of  1822,    §834  92 

N.  W.  Sample,  jr.,  late  inspector 

2d.  brigade,  4th  division  underdo.  150  00 

George  Hess,  late  inspector,  1st  bri- 
gade, 7th  division,  under  do.  42  76 

Robert  Orr,  jr.  inspector  2d  brigade, 

15th  division,  under  do.  100  00 

Samuel  Power,  inspector  1st  bri- 
gade, 16th  division,  under  do.        261  51 

Samuel  Power,  do.  under  act  of 

1828,  19  50 

Joel  Bakerinspector  2d  brigade,  4th 

division,  under  do.  250  67 

Henry  Dauia,  inspector  2d  brigade, 

second-  division,  under  do.  ,  545  40 

Henry  Barnhart,  inspector  1st  bri- 
gade, 10th  division,  amount  re- 
funded of  money  drawn  to  defray 
election  expenses  of  1828,  15  00 

Andrew  Apple,  treasurer  of  Bucks 

county,  2  00 

Homer  Eachus,  Delaware,"  3  en 

Joseph  B.  Ard,  Mifflin,  1  90 

William  Moulder, Philadelphia,         100  70 


No.  XX. 

MILITIA  FINES  per  act  of  1823. 
Estate  of  John  Kendal,  deceased, 

late  deputy  marshal  of  Berks  co.  $  895  13 
Peter  Aurand  late      do.       do.  3,623  84 
James  M.  Porter,  late  do.  North- 
ampton, 1,000  00 


-25,748  68 


No.  XXI. 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  tempo- 
rary loan  per  act  of  17th  No- 
vember, 1829  $956,000  00 
Northampton  bank  20,000  00 
Bank  of  Montgomery  county     10,000  00 
Bank  of  Northern  Liberties      10,000  00 
Harrisburg  bank  4,000  00 


-5,518  97 


2,328  16 


No.  XVI.   

TIN  AND  CLOCK  PEDLERS'  LICENCES. 
Chas.  D*. Shoemaker,  proth'y  Luzerne  co.  §60  00 
Matthew  Randall,  Philadelphia  180  00 

William  Woods,  treasurer  of  Allegheny,  30  00 
David  Bright,  Berks  142  50 

George  Piper,  Montgomery  28  50  • 

Jacob  Bayler,  York,  28  50 


469  50 


No.  XVII. 


HAWKERS'  AND  PEDLERS'  LICENSES. 
Wm.  Woods,  treasurer  of  Allegheny  co.  $24  00 
David  Bright,  Berks  214  70 

Jacob  Baylor  York  7  60 
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No.  XVIII.  — - 
ESCHEATS. 
Estate  of  Eliz'th  Pontius,  North'land  co.  500  00 
*«     Enoch  Pratt,      Philadelphia   270  00 
"    Polly  Hartzfield.Berks  401  93 


Philadelphia  bank,  loan  per 

act  of  7lh  December,  1829  90,000  00 
Farmers' and  Mechanic's  bank  62,500  00 
Bank  of  North  America,  50,000  00 
Commercial  bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 50,000  00 
Mechanic's  bank  of  the  city 

and  county  of  Philadelphia  26,466  50 

Schuylkill  bank  25,000  00 

Farmers'  bank  of  Lancaster  20,000  00 

Rank  of  Pittsburg  17,307  00 

Farmers' bank  of  Reading  15,017  50 

Southwark  bank  12,500  00 

Bank  of  Chambcrsburg-  12,356  41 

Easton  bank  10,000  00 

n^u  of  Northern  Liberties  10,000  00 

Carlisle  bank  8,606  15 

York  bank                  .  8,436  00 

Columbia  Bridge  Company  '  7,500  00 

Bank  ofPenn  Township  7,500  00 

Lancaster  bank  6,725  00 

Bank  of  Montgomery  County  6,667  00 

Bank  of  Germantown  6,500  00 

Bank  of  Gettysburg  6,265  90 

Kensington  bank  6,249  50 

Northampton  bank  5,625  00 

Bank  of  Chester  County,  4,500  00 

Farmers' bank  of  Bucks  Co.  4,436  00 

Bank  of  Delaware  County  3,875  50 

Miners' bank  of  Pottsville  2,000  00 

Erie  bank,  1,001  00 


1,000,000  00 


No.  XIX. 
CANAL  TOLLS. 
Thomas  C.  Reed,  collector  of  tolls, 

Harrisburg,  eastern  division,      §4,567  93 
John  Nevin,  do.  Middletown,  do.       575  11 
E.  Baldwin,  late  do.  Bridge  at  Dun- 
can's Island,  Susquehannah  di- 
vision, 1,314  19 


1,171  93 


Bank  of  Penna.  loan  per 
act  of  13th  March,  1830. 


-  487,034  46 
4,000,000  10 


No.  xxir. 

PREMIUM  ON  LOAN. 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  five  and  a  half  per 
cent  on  §4,000,000,  loan  per  act  of  13th 
March,  1830 


5,487,034  46 


220,000  00 


No.  XXIII. 
OLD  DEBTS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 
John  Forrey,  jr.  late  acting  Canal 
Commissioner,  eastern  division, 
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SI  01  82 


sale  of  property  belonging  to  the 
Commonwealth, 
Thomas  G.Kennedy,  superintend- 

ent  of  the  Delaware  division,  do.  l,lo4  3o 
Estate  of  Alexander  .1.  Dallas,  per 


■ 


act  ofCongressof  llih  February, 
1830, 

David  Mann,  late  Auditor,  Genera], 
fees  of  office  per  resolution  of  5th 
December,  1827, 

William  Alexander,  former  sheriff 
of  Franklin  county, account  court 
fifes,  perT.  H.  Crawford,  attor- 
ney for  the  Commonwealth, 


13,795  54 


11  19 


100  00 


-15,142  91 


GEOLOGY  OF  LYCOMING  COUNTY. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
Gentlemen—!  enclose  you,  for  publication,  a  very 
able  paper  upon  the  geology  of  the  Coal  District  ot 
Lycoming  County,  from  the  pen  of  Samuel  Hepburn 
Esq.  of  Milton,  a  gentleman  of  high  standing  in  the  legal 
profession  and  equally  distinguished  for  his  attainments 
in  some  other  sciences.  Having  perused  it  with  much 
pleasure  and  derived  from  it  much  valuable  local  infor- 
mation,! recommend  the  article  to  the  notice  of  every 
citizen  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  present  improve- 
ment and  future  destinies  of  Pennsylvania.     L  agree 
with  the  writer  that  the  conglomerate  rock  he  has  de- 
scribed is  not  the  "Mill  stone"  "grit"  of  European  Ge- 
ologists.    That  rock  is  described  by  the  late  Reverend 
Mr.  Conybeare  to  be  a  coarse  grained  sand  stone  con- 
sisting of  quartzose  particles  of  various  sizes  agglutinated 
by  an  argillaceous  cement.     But  'Professor  Eaton  says 
that  the  mill  stone  grit  of  this  country  is  a  coarse  hard 
aggregate  of  sharp  angular  quartzose  sand  and  pebbles 
mostly  without  any  cement.    1  have  now  before  me  a 
specimen  of  mill  stone  grit  belonging  to  a  geological 
collection  selected  and  labelled  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Eaton,  which  corresponded  with  his  descrip- 
tion.    Although  the  rocks,  when  they  are  all  present 
are  generally  found  in  a  certain  order,  it  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  a  formation  to  1>«  wanting, — In  the  dis- 
trict adjacent  to  the  New  York  Erie  Canal,  Mr.  Eaton 
found  the  mill  stone  grit,   (the  rock  that  generals- 
forms  the  floor  of  the  B.tuminous  coal)  and  the  new  red 
sand  stone  or  saliferous  rock  that  generally  forms  the 
roof  yet  he  found  no  coal,-  and  it  would  not  be  a  matter 
of  great  surprise  to  find  in  Lycomingthat  the  mill  stone 
grit  was  absent,  and  the  coal  reposing  upon  the  second 
grawacke  or  even  upon  the  mountain  limestone. 
I  am  sir,  your  obt.  servant, 

P.  A.  BROWNE. 

Lick  Run,  Sept.  2,  1830. 
To  Peter     Browne,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  Being  on  an  excursion  to  the  R.tumi- 
nous  Coal  Region  of  the  West  branch  of  the  Susque 
hannah,  and  having  "Noted"  a  few  observations  on  its 
Geological  structure,  and  otherwise,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  troubling  you  with  them — submitting  them  to  such 
disposition  as  you  may  see  fit  to  make  of  them. — The 
interest  you  take  in  such  notices,  andyour  laudable  and 
untiring  "efforts  to  excite  a  spirit  of  inquiry  of  such  sub- 
jects, place  you  in  a  position,  peculiarly  assailable  to 
invasions  like  the  present.  1  must  seek  my  excuse  in 
a  desire  to  add  some  little  to  the  small  amount  of  infor- 
mation possessed,  in  regard  to  a  portion  of  our  state, 
now  advancing  on  public  attention,  and  that  must  at  no 
very  distant  day,  assume  a  siation  of  some  prominence. 

I  would  state  here,  that  my  observations,  personally, 
have  been  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lick  Bun; 
and  that  whatever  reference  is  made  to  other  portions  of 
the  bituminous  coal  range,  rests  upon  the  authority  of 
others. 


"Lick  Run"  may  be  traced  on  the  map  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  discharging  itself  into  the  west  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,  on  the  north  side  of  that  stream,  some 
thirty  five  miles  west  from  Williamsport,  the  county 
town  of  Lycoming  county,  and  about  six  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Bald  Eagle.  It  is  four  miles  within 
the  eastern  division  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  and 
is  no  farther  deserving  of  notice  than  as  connected,  and 
likely  to  be  much  more  so,  with  the  coal  operations  of 
the  neighbourhood.  It  even  now  exhibits  considerable 
stir.  Many  tons  of  coal  are  deposited  at  its  mouth,  and 
the' quantify  is  daily  increasing:  Waggons  engaged  in 
hauling  it  from  the  mines— arks  building  for  its  trans- 
portation to  market,  &c.  &c—  afford  a  presage  of  the 
activity  and  bustle  that  may  be  expected,  when  the  bow- 
els of  the  surrounding  mountains  shall  teem  with  mi- 
ners, and  rail  roads  shall  be  pouring  down  and  concen- 
trating at,  or  near  this  point,  the  wealth  of  a  "Thousand 
Hills.'" 

The  course  of  the  river  here  is  from  west  to  east 
finding  its  way  amongst  the  mountains,  and  not  break- 
ing down,  and  crossing  their  chains,  as  is  the  case,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  Morning  river  after  the  junction 
of  the  two  branches. 

The  mountains  range  from  south  west  to  north  east, 
on  their  northern  sides  they  are  precipitous,  rising  so 
abruptly  from  the  water's  edge,  as  scarcely  to  afford 
space  for  a  road;  though,  between  Lick  Run  and 
Queen's  Run,  (three  milts  below  Lick  Run),  some  for- 
ty acres  of  interval,  or  cotton  land  is  found,  presenting 
a  most  favourable  situation  for  a  town,  in  regard  to  the 
coaling  operations  of  the  two  streams.  The-  mountains 
on  the  north  of  the  river  have  an  elevation,  apparently 
of  from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet:  on  the  opposite 
side,  they  are  not  so  steep,  and  are  less  elevated.  The 
rock  strata  dip  towards  the  north,  and  the  mountains 
gradually  recede,  at  top,  towards  that  point,  presenting 
inclined  planes  of  considerable  extent,  coTe'red,  gene- 
rally, with  a  profusion  of  timber  of  the  largest  growth. 

White  pine,  Hemlock,  Oak,  Chesnut,  is  the  prevail- 
ing timber,  and  would  seem  to  be  inexhaustible,  in 
quantity.  Lick  Run  and  Quersy  run  are  at  hand;  with 
a  competence  of  water  power,  to  supply  all  the  demands 
for  sawed  lumber  the  advancing  prosperity  of  the  re- 
gion may  reqi>''~-  Leaving  the  River  you  forsake  the 
habit of  man,  nor,  for  many  a  weary  mile  wo.uld  a 
trace  of  his  hand  be  found,  unless,  perchance,  in  the 
occasional  "marks"  of  the  Surveyor,  or  the  lair  of  the 
hunter — all  seems  interminable  wilderness:  not  even  an 
"Opening"  to  be  seen,  to  offend  the  eye,  or  sicken  the 
heart  of  the  most  confirmed  "Leather  Stocking."  Yet 
the  region  is  not  devoid  of  population.  You  may  be- 
hold every  variety  of  "Indigenous"  Snake,  from  the 
Gaiter  to  the  Rattle  Snake.  So  the  Panther,  the  Wolf 
and  tiie  Bear;  with  the  Elk  and  the  Deer,  may  be  seen 
prowling  and  bounding  in  these  wilds.  Here  it  may  he 
presumed  is  the  very  paradise  of  the  Hunter,  and  here 
his  rifle  must  earn  him  many  trophies.  But  those  "Abo- 
rigines"— some  of  them  at  least  are  melting  away  or  re- 
tiring into  remoter  forests;  and  as  man  crowds  upon 
them  will  ultimately  be  found  only  in  the  history  of  the 
Region. 

Improvement  and  population  are  confined  to  the  nar- 
row .stripes  of  low  land,  occurring  on  the  borders  of  the 
river,  and  its  larger  tributaries.  A  btring  of  "settle- 
ments," some  of  them  creditable  to  the  owners,  extend,, 
with  frequent  interruption,  however,  from  the  moun- 
tains, to  the  head  of  this  river.  But  my  purpose  is  rath- 
er with  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  region; 
to  which  therefore  I  turn. 

The  entire  range  belongs  to  the  Secondary,  or  if  pre- 
ferred the  Medial  order,; — but  to  go  into  some  detail. 
The  mountain  mass  is,  in  my  estimation,  based  on  lime- 
stone. The  vallies  south-eastwardly,  8tc.  exhibit  this 
as  their  prominent  rock,  and  on  leavihg  Uunstown,  ore 
the  approach  to  the  mountains,  about  five  miles  east- 
wardly  of  them,  a  ledge  of  limestone  may  be  observed  ire 
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the  bank  of  the  rivei,  and  stretching-  up  the  bed  of  the 
river  towards  the  mountains,  till  lost  in  the  opposite 
shore.  1  suppose  this  rock  to  pass  under  the  mountains, 
and  to  underlie  the  coal  formation.  Some  doubt  has 
been  expressed  whether  the  coa-  descends  to  its  depth, 
as  in  the  progress  will  be  shown.  This  limestone  is  of  a 
blueish  cast,  and  compact  structure;  whether  it  coti- 
tains  organic  remains,  1  know  not  certainly,  my  exami- 
nation of  it  being  very  slight;  but  I  observed  none.  It 
is  stated  to  crop  out  in  some  few  places  in  the  range, 
and  is,  doubtless,  the  "Carboniferous"  or  "Mountain" 
Limestone  of  the  English.  Geologists — the  great  founda- 
tion rock  ol  the  British  coal  measures. 

The  mountain  mass  presents  but  little  variety  in  its 
rock  strata.  They  are  essentially  Sandstone,  generally 
fine  grained,  and  friable,  especially  when  taken  from 
the  bed;  but  hardening  on  exposure;  slaty  in  structure, 
and  often  abounding  in  scales  of  mica — a  graywacke 
slate,  as  mineralogists  would  probably  term  it.  The 
mica  would  seem  to  increase  in  something  like  the  ra- 
tio of  its  depth  in  the  mountain;  little  being  observable 
in  the  rocks  at  top,  but  considerable  in  those  at  the 
base. 

This  sandstone  passes  into,  or  is  connected  with  a 
Pudding  Stone,  or  Conglomerate  rock,  (a  coarser  grain- 
ed Gray  wacke?)  consisting  of  rounded  quartz  pebbles, 
plentifully  embedded  in  a  paste,  apparently  largely  ar- 
gillaceous. In  its  general  resemblance  this  rock  would 
seem  to  be  allied  to  the  pudding  stone  of  Schuylkill  and 
other  anthracite  ranges;  but  it  is  more  losely  aggregat- 
ed; its  cement  is  less  silicious;  and  it  differs.in  the  size 
of  its  embedded  pebbles — those  of  the  Alleghenies,pass- 
ing  under  my  slender  notice,  exceeding  a  pigeon's 
egg  in  size,  while  those  of  the  Schuylkill,  &.c.  often 
mot  e  than  quadruple  that  standard. 

Theplace  of  this  rock  in  the  mountains  and  in  regard 
to  the  other  strata,  1  have  not  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
It  is  not  found  in  the  summits  of  the  ranges  I  traversed- 
I  observed  it  at  their  feet,  fallen  however,  from  some 
point  above:  so  I  observed  it  on  some  of  the  lower  ridg- 
es, at  an  elevation  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet  .above 
the  basin,  but  not  in  place.  But  more  of  this  rock 
again. 

A  dark  coloured  clay  slate  is  found  in  'he  mountains 
never  observed,  I  presume,  at  the  surface,  unless  in 
some  very  peculiar  situation;  its  rapid  disintegration  on 
exposure,  soon  breaking  it  down  into  soil,  aad  conceal- 
ing its  surcrop.  The  coal  in  the  mines  at  Lick  Run 
reposes  in  a  bed  of  this  slate,  of  unknown  thickness. 
The  slate  in  the  roof  of  the  mine  abounds  with  vegeta- 
ble impressions — of  ferns,  reeds,  &c.  &c. — many  of  the 
impressions  singularly  large  and  distinct;  but  difficult 
to  obtain  or  secure,  from  the  soft  and  earthy  character 
of  the  rocks. 

A  clay  stone  of  a  light  gray  colour,  without  grit  and 
of  a  fine  texture,  is  occasionally  met  with,  in  small  mass- 
es, on  the  mountains,  exhibiting  at  times,  some  polish 
on  its  surface.  A  clay,  of  like  colour  and  composition, 
apparently,  has  been  exposed  on  Queen's  Kun,  in  a 
"Digging  for  coal,  at  a  depth  of  about  twenty  five  feet. 
The  Scotch  here,  call  it  'Til  Stein.'  It  is  said  to  indi- 
cate coal  in  its  neighbourhood;  and  so  its  name  would 
imply.  Is  it  a  clay  dyke?"  Its  connection,  in  this  in- 
stance, with  the  coal,  or  the  rock  strata,  has  not  been 
ascertained,  other  than  that  loose  masses  of  sand-stone 
lie  above  it.  The  digging  has  now  (September)  ex- 
tended  into  the  bed  about  two  feet  and  the  design  is  to 
go  through  it.  It  is  probably  the  "Clunch"  clay  of  the 
English  miners.  It  would  not,  however,  in  its  bed, 
seem  to  possess  that  degree  of  induration,  usually  attri- 
buted to  that  clay:  a  portion  of  it,  however,  that  nearest 
the  exterior  of  the  mass,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  has  suffi- 
cient firmness  to  resist  the  weather.  It  is  certainly  a  le- 
gitimate member  uf  the  coal  formation,  and  may  be 
found  in  any  connexion  with  coal. 

In  the  foregoing  you  have  a  view  of  the  different  stra- 
4a  composing  the  Coal  formation  of  the  Alleghenies,  gen- 


erally I  suspect,  but  certainly  as  far  as  my  observation 
of  these  mountains  has  extended.  Thev  consist  of  sand- 
stone, indurated  clay,  clay  slate,  coal  and  puddingstone; 
presenting  a  close  correspondence  with  the  series  of 
strata  composing  all  known  regular  coal  fields  of  the 
bituminous  order.  An  argillaceous  ore  of  Iron  is  usual- 
1)',  elsewhere,  inclose  association  with  bituminous  Coal, 
and  so  it  is  here.  It  is  often  met  with  on  the  surface, 
on  .these  ranges,  and  will  be  found  imbedded,  and  in 
abundance  when  the  region  shall  have  been  more  fully 
explored.  It  is  now  seen  in  a  mine,  on  Lycoming  creeks, 
forming  a  stratum  alternating  with  Coal. 

What  relative  position  these  strata  hold  to  each  other, 
or  the  coal,  if  any,  I  know  not  with  any  certainty,  as 
they  all  belong  to  the  same  formation,  little  uniformity 
may  be  observable  amongst  them.;  and  consequently  in 
searching  for  qokI  no  safe  conclusion  could  be  drawn  in 
regard  to  its  existence,  or  vicinity  from  happening  on 
one  of  the  series,  rather  than  another.  But  so  far  as  ex- 
perience h  is  pronounced  on  the  matter,  the  clay  slate  is 
most  frequently  found  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
coal.  Such  is  the  case  at  the  mine  on  Lick  Run,  so  at 
a  mine  on  the  Tangascutack  Creek,  seven  miles  south 
westwardly  from  Lick  Run;  and  so,  I  am  informed  it  is 
also  found  at  the  Lycoming  mine;  and  on  Pine  Creek. 
It  is  deemed  almost  in  the  smallest  portion,  an  unerring 
guide  to  coal,  and  it  may  be  so;  but  its  kindred  strata 
are  not  excluded.  Sandstone  lies  immediately  over  the 
bed  of  coal  referred  to  on  Queen's  run,  and  pudding- 
stone  is  believed  to  constitute  the  floor  of  the  Tangas- 
cutack mine,  so  that  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  the  coal 
may  be  in  immediate  association  with  anyone  of  the  se- 
ries of  strata  composing  the  formation.  Such  is  the  fact 
in  all  other  "Regular"  coal  fields;  and  such,  further  ob- 
servation will  more  fully  establish  is  the  fact  in  this. 

But  a  question,  not  so  easily  solved,  and  perhaps  of 
more  practical  importance  is  started  here.     To  what 
depth  do  the  coal  strata  descend?     Will  coal  be  found 
below  a  level,  some  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  River?     In  searching  for  coal  in  these  mountain 
chains,  the  level  of  a  known  bed  is  usually  taken,  and  as 
I  the  position  of  the  coal  in  this  formation,  is  nearly  hori- 
|  zontal,  and  as  coal  fields,  are  often  of  f£reat  extent,  the 
'  rule  ii  a  good  one,  and  may  prove  extensively  success- 
ful;  but  I  apprehend  it  g.»es  no  further  than  to  estab- 
lish the  extent  of  that  particular  bed  or  stratum,-  and  by 
,  no  means  disproves  the  existence  sf  a  series  of  subordi- 
j  nate  beds.    It  is  not  to  be  credited  that  this  immense 
coal  field  should  exhibit  but  an  insolated  stratum  ofthis 
mineral.    It  would  be  a  solitary  instance  in  the  history 
of  such  formations.   Many  strata  of  coal,  in  regular  coal 
formations  usually  occurring  under  each  other,  separat- 
ed by  strata  of  clay,  sandstone,  &c.  In  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish coal  fields  more  than  twenty  beds  are  known  thus 
to  occur;  and  in  France  in  one  instance  sixty.    In  imper- 
fect, or  "irregular"  coal  formations  such  alternations  of 
strata  may  not  occur,  though  it  seldom  happens,  even 
in  such,  where  little  rule  may  be  observable,  that  the 
coal  is  limited  to  a  single  stratum.    The  coal  fields  of 
the  Alleghenies,  assuredly  belong  to  the  "Independent 
Coal  Formation,"  and  a  series  of  strata,  alternating  with 
the  particular  rocks  belonging  to  the  formation,  may 
be  expected  to  present  themselves,  spreading  out  co- 
extensively  with  the  formation  itself,  and  terminating  in 
a  downward  course  only,  as  is  most  probable,  with  the 
foundation  Limestone.    In  truth  it  is  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  European  coal  fields  that  they  seldom  attain 
to  any  considerable  elevation;  but  are  generally  found 
towards  the  foot  of  Mountain  Ranges,  or  in  vallies,  near 
to  Mountain  Chains.    In  many  instances  they  are  work- 
ed to  immense  depths  below  the  surface — often  over  a 
thousand  feet;  and  in  a  few  instances  under  the  very 
bed  of  the  ocean. 

But  it  belongs  also  to  the  history  of  this  mineral,  that 
when  found  in  mountain  ranges,  or  at  their  feet,  it  does 
not  sink,  by  any  means,  to  the  same  depth  that  it  mostly 
does,  when  its  location  is  remote  from  such  eminences. 
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There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  character  of  these  de- 
posits, as  observed  above,  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
would  seem  to  be  arrived  at  here.  I  am  without  facts 
to  raise  a  comparison  between  foreign  coal  fields  and 
those  of  the  United  States.  But,  as  all  known  coal 
formations  exhibit  a  remarkable  correspondence  in  their 
mineral  connections,  and  character  generally,  it  cannot 
be  credited,  until  actual  experiment  shall  have  es- 
tablished the  anomaly,  that  the  coal  strata  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies,  at  this  or  any  other  quarter  of  the  range,  termi- 
nate, abruptly,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  formation.  In 
the  Richmond  mines  it  is  known  that  the  coal  forms  the 
very  lowest  of  the  series  of  the  mineral  strata  composing 
the  formation,  and  rests  immediately,  or  with  the  inter- 
position of  a  very  thin  stratum  of  slate,  or  granite:  nor 
as  far  as  I  can  perceive  can  reason  be  shewn,  why  the 
coal  here  should  not  descend  to  a  contact  with  the  lime- 
stone:— and  to  a  closer  examination  of  this,  as  a  ques- 
tioned position,  I  more  directly  turn. 

{To  be  Continued.] 
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KEPORT 

Of  the  President  and  Managers  of  the  Schuyikill 
Navigation  Company,  to  the  Stockholders. 

J  in  presenting  to  the  Stockholders  of  the  Schuylkill 
Navigation  Company  their  Annual  Report,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Managers  have  the  pleasure  to  notice  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  the  business  of  the  Company, 
which  exceeds  that  of  the  last  or  of  any  preceding 
year;  notwithstanding  there  was  delay  in  the  opening  of 
the  navigation  in  the^pring,  arising  from  circumstances 
which  could  not  be  foreseen. 

Incompliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Stock- 
holders at  their  last  annual  meeting,  the  President  and 
Managers,  took  immediate  measures  for  constructing  an 
additional  set  ef  locks  at  Laurel  Hill,  at  the  Duncan 
Canal  outlet,  at  Garber's  about  two  miles  below  Ham- 
bung,  and  at  Waterloo  three  miles  below  Mount  Carbon, 
and  for  completing  the  new  locks  at  Flat  Rock  which 
had  been  previously  commenced.  They  also  caused  a 
Weighing  Lock  to  be  constructed  at  Fair  Mount,  which 
has  already  proved  itself  of  great  value. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  Board,  in  arranging  the  exe- 
cution of  these  extensive  additional  works;  with  a  view 
to  reconcile  as  far  as  possible  their  expeditious  comple- 
tion with  the  undisturbed  continuance  of  navigation  in 
the  usual  period  of  business;  to  assign  to  the  winter 
season  such  parts  of  them  as  would  be  likely,  in  their 
construction,  to  require  the' water  to  he  drawn  down,  or 
the  use  of  the  old  locks  to  be  suspended,  leaving  for  the 
spring  and  summer  those  parts  only  which  might  be 
prosecuted  without  materially  obstructing  the  current 
of  trade.  In  their  effort  to  accomplish  this  desirable 
object,  very  serious  impediments  were  presented  by  the 
unusual  lateness  of  the  period  of  closing  the  navigation 
in  1829,  and  the  extraordinary  severity  of  the  winter 
afterwards.  Some  interference  was  unavoidable,  but 
it  was  much  increased  by  these  causes.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  till  the  latter  end  of  March  that  the  Hoard 
were  enabled  to  direct  the  opening  of  the  navigation; 
the  first  boat  ascending  passed  the  Fair  Mount  locks  on 
the  last  clay  of  that  month.  On  letting  the  water  into 
the  Girard  Canal,  however,  it  was  found,  contrary  to 
their  expectation,  that  a  few  days  more  delay  would  be 
necessary  to  place  the  old  works  in  a  situation  to  be 
used  without  injury  to  the  new  ones,  as  a  leak  had  oc- 
curred at  the  head  of  the  upper  lock  at  Laurel  Hill, 
caused  by  a  slight  defect  in  the  masonry,  which  got 
vent  by  the  excavation  of  the  new  site.  It  was  not 
therefore  till  the  11th  of  April  that  boats  could  regular- 
ly pass  those  locks.  From  that  time  the  navigation  was 
complete  and  open  on  our  works  as  far  as  the  entrance 
of  the  Hamburg  Canal  and  the  Union  Canal,  and  so 
continued  with  very  little  interruption  until  the  close 
of  the  season.  The  business  destined  to  the  Union  Ca- 
nal was  however  suspended  between  two  and  three 
months,  owingto  the  want  of  water  on  the  summit  level, 
caused  by  the  very  great  drought  of  last  summer,  an 
interruption  which  we  are  happy  to  believe  will  proba- 
bly not  occur  again :  as  their  magnificent  reservoir,  now 
completed,  will,  it  is  confidently  expected,  afford  at  all 
times  an  adequate  supply  of  water  to  this  valuable  work. 
In  the  Hamburg  Canal,  at  the  locks,  known  by  the  name 
of  Garber's,  great  delay  had  occurred  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  opening,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  springs  in 
the  neighbourhood  and  other  local  circumstances;  and 
owing  also  to  heavy  rains  descending  from  the  mountain, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  locks  are  built,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  rendered  it  unsafe  to  let 
in  the  water  at  the  time  directed,  and  induced  him  to 
request  a  postponement.  The  Board  reluctantly  con- 
sented, being  satisfied  of  the  necessity,  and  it  was  the 
15th  day  of  April  before  the  navigation  commenced 
there.  On  that  day  boats  passed  both  up  and  down, 
and  the  whole  line  seemed  at  length  to  be  in  opera- 
tion; but  unfortunately  this  state  of  things  was  of  short 
continuance.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  a  leak  had 
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occurred  under  one  of  the  old  locks,  the  second  from 
the  bottom,  of  such  magnitude  as  to  cause  the  southern 
wall  to  settle  so  as  to  render  it  useless,  and  require  that 
it  should  he  rebuilt;  the  Superintendent  with  his  accus- 
tomed activity  proceeded  to  take  down  the  old  wall  to 
the  foundation,  about  forty  feet  in  length,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  old  wall  had  been  huilt  on  sand  which 
had  given  way  before  the  current    of  springs  and 
canal  water,  passing  through  the  side  and  bottom  lining, 
under  the  floor  of  the  lock,  leaving  the  wall  without 
support  below;  the  removal  of  the  embankment  in  ex- 
cavating for  the  new  locks  gave  the  water  a  free  pas- 
sage under  the  wall  to  the  outside,  and  accelerated 
its  settling,  which,  however,  it  is  probable,  must  with- 
out this  have  sooner  or  later  taken  place.    The  repair 
was  completed  and  the  water  let  in  on  the  23d  of  April, 
when  boats  again  passed;  every  thing  appearing  to  be  . 
in  good  order.  It  so  continued  until  the  27th,  when  the 
northern  wall  of  the  same  lock  settled  and  sunk,  as  the 
southern  one  had  done.and  it  became  necessary  to  take 
down  and  rebuild  about  seventy  feet  in  length,  sinking 
the  foundation  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  wall  about  four 
feet  lower  than  it  had  originally  been,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  solid  bottom. 

This  was  a  work  of  extraordinary  labour  and  difficul- 
ty, as  the  ground  was  filled  with" springs  which  convert- 
ed the  sand  into  a  quicksand.  Notwithstanding  this  un- 
toward circumstance,  and  the  very  confined  nature  of 
the  place  in  which  the  work  was  to  be  done,  the  em- 
bankment was  removed,  the  stone  of  the  wall  taken 
down,  the  foundation  sunk  four  feet  lower,  the  wall  re- 
built seventy  feet  long,  eight  feet  thick  and  about  eigh- 
teen feet  high,  new  lining  put  in,  the  embankment  re- 
placed, and  the  work  completed  for  the  navigation  on 
the  17th  of  May.  Since  that  time  very  little  interrup- 
tion has  occurred  to  the  trade  except  in  the  Reading 
Canal,  where  occasional  breaches  have  happened  in  the 
limestone  formation,  which  will  be  adverted  to  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  this  report. 

The  embankment  having  been  removed  from  the  wall 
which  first  fell,  the  accident  was  at  the  time  attributed  " 
by  many  to  that  cause;  but  the  opposite  wall  having  al- 
so fallen,  where  the  embankment  had  not  been  disturb- 
ed, no  doubt  can  now  remain  that  the  breaches  which 
occurred,  and  the  consequent  interruptions  of  the  navi- 
gation, are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  original  defect  in  the 
foundation.  In  corroboration  of  this  conclusion  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  on  inspecting  the  foundation  of  a 
part  of  the  wall  which  had  not  sunk,  but  which  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  remove,  it  was  found  that  the  sand 
had  been  washed  from  under  it  by  water  which  could 
only  have  got  in  from  springs,  or  leaks  in  the  floor  and 
lining  of  the  locks,  and  which  had  been  passing  along 
under  the  foundation  long  before  the  new  locks  were 

begun.  ,  , 

Vt  Flat  Rock,  Laurel  Hill  and  Waterloo,  the  em- 
bankments had  also  been  removed,  and  yet  the  new 
locks  were  put  up  at  each  of  these  places  without  any 
accident  to  the  old  ones  (except,  as  before  mentioned,  a 
small  leak  at  the  head  of  the  Laurel  Hill  locks;)  the  re- 
moval of  the  embankment,  therefore,  from  the  lock  at 
Garber's  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  prudence 
or  foresight,  as  there  was  reason  to  suppose  it  was  built 
on  a  solid  foundation,  and  was  sufficient  for  its  own  sup- 
port.  It  is  observable,  too,  that  the  lower  lock  at  Gar- 
ber's, from  which  the  whole  of  the  embankment  was 
removed,  suffered  no  injury  whatever,  but  stood  firm, 
being  carried  below  the  stratum  of  sand,  and  built  on  a 

solid  foundation.  ,     ,   . 

Upon  hearing  of  the  accident  at  Garber  s,  the  Presi- 
dent repaired  immediately  to  the  spot,  and  remained 
until  the  repairs  were  completed.  Aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  despatch  to  the  public  and  to  the  Company, 
neither  expense  nor  exertion  were  spared;  as  many 
hands  were  employed  as  could  in  any  way  be  put  upon 
the  work,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  hand. 
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at  the  regular  price,  except  on  one  day,  when  tempted 
by  a  militia  muster,  they  could  not  be  induced  to  stay 
by  any  offer  of  compensation.  The  hands  were  all  pro- 
vided for  on  the  spot,  or  within  half  a  mile  of  it,  and 
except  some  of  the  boatmen,  they  lodged  at  or  near  the 
lock-house,  or  in  a  shantee  prepared  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  superintendent  was  on  the  ground 
daily,  from  four  A.  M.  to  eight  P.  Mv.  and  whenever 
there  was  any' work  which  cotdd  safely  be  done  in  the 
night,  hands  were  employed  at  extra  wages  to  do  it. 

The  exertions  and  zeal  of  Mr.  Samuel  Griscom,  the 
Superintendent,  entitle  him  to  be  particularly  mention- 
ed to  the  Stockholders. 

During  the  past  year,  the  tow-paths  and  channels  of 
Fair  Mount  and  Flat  Rock  pools  have  been  finished, 
and  form  a  very  complete  part  of  the  navigation. 

The  original  contract  for  the  water  power  at  Norris- 
town,  to  obtain  the  privilege,  without  damage,  of  erect- 
ing a  dam  at  that  place,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  water 
power  was  so  construed  by  the  other  party  to  it,  as  to 
compel  the  Board  to  resort  to  a  suit  at  law  to  ascertain 
and  establish  the  rights  of  the  Company.  The  Board 
have  however  the  satisfaction^  say  that  the  matter  has 
since  been  amicably  arranged,  and  one  half  of  the  water 
power  of  the  river  at  that  place,  remaining,  after  taking 
whatever  may  be  required  for  the  navigation,  which  is 
first  to  be  provided  for,  has  been  secured  to  the  Com- 
pany. It  being  necessary,  for  the  latter  purpose  of  this 
arrangement  to  raise  the  dam  eighteen  inches,  the  own- 
ers of  the  other  part  of  the  water  power  agreed  to  pay 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  towards  the  expense,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  additional  power  they  would  obtain  by 
it.  The  Company  have  therefore  accomplished  a  de- 
sirable object,  and  have  now  a  water  power  of  very  con- 
siderable value. 

An  embarrassment  in  the  use  of  the  water  for  naviga- 
tion at  KernsviUe,  about  half  a  mile  above  Hamburg, 
having  occurred,  from  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
original  holders  of  the  water  power  of  the  river  at  that 
place,  which  could  in  no  way  be  compromised;  and  it 
"being  necessary  to  the  navigation  to  erect  a  new  dam, 
and  to  raise  it  eighteen  inches  higher  than  the  old  one, 
which  would  much  increase  the  water  power,  without 
in  thai  respect  Benefitting  the  Company.and  the  proper- 
ty being  offeied  for  sale,  it  was  deemed  essential  to 
purchase  the  whole,  with  the  water  rights:  which  the 
Board  accordingly  did  for  §32,500.  The  property  con- 
sists  of  a  flour,  an  oil  and  a  saw  mill,  and  a  furnace, 
with  a  number  of  capital  dwellings,  and  a  very  large 
body  of  woodland.  During  the  past  season  a  new  dam 
has  been  built  and  a  separate  race  to  the  mill  dug,  in 
lieu  of  the  Canal,  which  was  before  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  property  is  now  offered  for  sale;  it  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  cost  and  the 
additional  expense?,Ieaving  the  Company  some  lots  and 
other  easements  wanted,  besides  the  required  improve- 
ment to  the  navigation. 

A  weighing  lock  has  been  erected,  as  before  men- 
tioned, at  Fair  Mount,  and  found  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose intended  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  weight  of 
boats  and  their  cargoes;  and  experience  having  pointed 
out  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  another  near  the 
head  of  the  navigation,  preparation  has  been  made  for 
erecting  one  this  winter  at  Schuylkill  Haven.  'I  he  ad- 
ditional locks  at  Flat  Hock  were  completed  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  September,  and  are  found  to  correspond  fully 
with  the  expectations  formed  of  the  increased  facility 
and  expedition  they  would  give  in  the  passage  of  boats, 
the  locks  are  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  good  work, 
and  do  much  credit  to  the  builders,  Messrs.  Henry  and 
Peter  llankin. 

At  Laurel  Hill,  Garber's  and  Waterloo,  the  new  locks 
are  so  far  completed,  as  to  warrant  the  expectation  that 
they  will  be  finished  and  ready  for  use  by  the  time  the 
season  will  allow  of  the  re-opening  of  the  navigation. 
At  Duncan's  Canal  outlet,  the  excavation  of  the  lock- 
pits  is  so  far  advanced,  that  it  is  expected  the  excava- 


tion of  the  outlet  to  the  river.which  could  only  be  done 
when  the  stoppage  of  the  trade  would  allow  of  the  wa- 
ter being  drawn  off','  will  be  finished,  and  the  lower 
locks  done  before  the  navigation  recommences,  after 
which  the  other  locks  can  probably  be  got  ready  for 
use  early  in  the  summer. 

The  new  locks  contemplated  at  the  Mountain  Dam 
above  Hamburg  are  under  contract,  and  will  probably 
be  completed  by  the  1st  of  September  next.  It  is  in- 
tended to  put  under  contract  two  other  sets  of  locks  in 
the  Hamburg  Canal,  to  be  finished  during  the  present 
year.  All  the  locks  will  then  have  been  doubled  in  ev- 
ery situation  where  more  than  two  are  combined,  except 
in  the  Heading  Canal,  and  one  set  near  the  tunnel. 

The  general  state  of  the  works  has  been  better  dur- 
ing the  last  than  in  any  preceding  year,  evincing,  that 
they  are  gradually  assuming  that  stability  which  will  in- 
sure a  regular  trade  during  the  proper  season;  this  is  of 
course  subject  to  some  diminution  during  six  or  eight 
weeks  in  the  summer  and  fall,  arising  from  natural  caus- 
es, but  the  Lightening  of  the  Dams  by  constant  attention 
to  proper  backing,  and  the  reserve  of  water  created  by 
raising- most  of  the  upper  Dams,  will,  it  is  hoped,  tend 
to  lessen  the  inconvenience  experienced  in  the  dry 
season. 

One  great  source  of  interruption  and  delay  has  al- 
ways been  found  in  the  Heading  Canal,  caused  by  the 
nature  of  the  limestone  formation  over  which  it  passes. 
The  constant  and  anxious  efforts  of  the  Board  have 
been  applied  to  its  improvementand  security.  During 
the  present  winter  a  farther  extension  of  the  planking  is 
contemplated,  and  preparation  made  for  doing  it.  The 
accidents  are  certainly  fewer  in  number  and  of  less 
magnitude  than  they  formerly  were;  a  hope  is  enter- 
tained that  they  will  still  further  be  reduced:  but  look- 
ing-forward  as  prudence  dictates  to  the  possibility  of  a 
different  result,  the  Board  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to 
the  public  and  to  Stockholders,  to  cause  an  examina- 
tion to  be  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  another 
route  could  not  be  found,  which  might  be  resorted  to,, 
in  ca^e  it  should  unfortunately  happen  that  they  are 
disappointed  in  their  hopes  for  the  old  one;  for  this 
purpose  they  desired  Judge  Wright,  whose  eminence 
as  an  engineer  is  well  known,  to  examine  into  this 
matter  in  company  with,  the  Company's  Engineer, 
Edward  H.  Gill,  Esq. 

The  examination  has  resulted  in  a  report  and  plan 
which  are  herewith  submitted.  From  these  it  will 
appear  that  a  safe  route  may  be  had,  free  from  the  ob- 
jections which  exist  against  the  present  one,  and  which 
may  be  resorted  to  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  should  we  be  compelled  tu  change 
the  location. 

On  the  first  Monday  of  February  last  a  dividend  was 
declared  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  At  the  regular 
period  in  August  the  Board  took  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  their  declaring  a  dividend;  but  the  tolls 
being  comparatively  small  in  amount,  owing  to  the 
delay  in  opening  the  navigation,  all  the  expenses  of  the 
ordinary  repairs  in  the  winter,  as  well  as  the  extraordi- 
nary expenses  from  the  causes  already  explained,  fal- 
ling intp-the  first  half  year;  it  was  found  that  the  sur- 
plus was  small,  and  it  was  deemed  most  prudent  to  let 
it  pass  into  the  account  of  the  next  half  year. 

Of  the  loan  authorized  by  the  ordinance  of  the  21st 
January  1S2S,  there  remained  to  be  raised  at  the  date  of 
the  last  report  the  sum  of  ^^6, 47*0,  which  has  since  been 
borrowed  at  an  interest  of  five  percent,  redeemable  1st 
January  18-15. 

The  cost  of  the  additional  locks,  the  new  dam,  and 
other  permanent  works,  has  been  taken  as  a  temporary 
loan  from  the  tolls  and  other  revenue  received  during 
the  year.  This  amount  must  of  course  be  restored. 
A  farther  sum  will  become  due  under  existing  and  con- 
templated contracts,  amounting  by  the  accompanying 
estimate  to  $  108,030  50.  For  these  objects  provision 
must  be  made.    It  would  be  premature  at  the  present 
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moment  to  decide  whether  the  required  sum-  shall  be 
raised  by  a  loan,  or  by  a  sale  of  stock,  or  partly  by  each; 
but  to  enable  the  board  lo  act  according  to  circumstan- 
ces, as  may  be  most  for  the  advantage  of  the  Stock- 
holders, they  ask  authority  to  borrow,  to  be  exercised 
if  it  should  appear  to  be  best.  They  have  accordingly 
caused  the  draft  of  an  ordinance  to.be  prepared  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Stockholders. 

The  quantity  of  Coal  brought  down  in  1830,  amount- 
ed to  -  -  -  -     tons  89,984 

The  amount  of  tolls  which  accrued  in  1830  from  coal, 
Was  -  •  -  -  -  687,192  00 

And  from  merchandise,  &c.   other  than 
coal,  -  -  -  -       60,973  95 

Making  the  whole  amount  of  tolls  receiv  

ed  in  1830,,  -   .  ~.       -  §148,165  95 

Which  is  an  increase  upon  those  of  1829  of  23  per 
cent,  upon  those  of  1828  of  71  per  cent,  and  upon  those 
of"  1826  of  155  per  cent,  and  upon  those  of  1826,  at 
which  period  the  trade  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  com- 
menced, of  245  per  cent.  A  greater  ratio  of  advance 
will  be  found  to  have  taken  place  in  articles  of  mer- 
chandise other  than  coal?  than  there  appears  upon  the 
total  amount  of  merchandise  and  coal  together,  the 
latter  being  in  1830,  as  above  stated,  23  per  cent,  over 
those  of  1829,  and  the  former  being  42  per  cent. 

Of  the  tolls  of  1830  the  ascending  navigation  produ- 
ced -  -  -  §42,934  59 

Leaving  for  the  descending  trade  105,231  36 

The  whole  tonnage  conveyed  on  the  canal  in  1830 
amounted  to  -  -  -        tons  1S0,785 

Of  which  there  was  of  the  ascending  trade 

tons  44,254 

And  of  the  descending  trade       -       -  136,531 
Of  the  tolls  received  in  1830,  there  were  collected 
from  boats  which  entered  and*  came  from  the  Union 
Canal  the  sum  of       -  -    .  $19,434  67 

The  amount  of  rents  received  in  1830  from  real 
estate,  and  from  water  rents  and  ground  rents  was 

§9,433  47 

And  the  arrears  of  rent  amount  to  -  6,539  39 
The  income  from  rent-in  1831  is  estimated  at 

§13,750  00 

The  accompanying  accounts,  viz. 

No.  1  exhibits  the  general  statement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Company,  showing  the  whole  cost  of  the  improve- 
ments, including  real  estate,  Sec.  the  amount  of  capital 
stock  paid,  and  sums  borrowed. 

No.  2  and  3  exhibit  an  account  of  the  articles  and  ton- 
nage which  ascended  and  descended  the  navigation  in 
1830. 

4 In  conclusior/the  Managers  would  remark,  that  from 
the  operation  of  causes  already  indicated,  the  season  of 
business  has  been  a  very  short  one,  and  they  are  sensi- 
ble that  individual  disappointment,  and  perhaps  loss,  of 
more  or  less  severity,  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
accidents  and  delays  which  have  occurred.  They  re- 
gret these  occurrences,  and  they  regret  especially  that 
individual  injury  should  in  any  instance  have  arisen  from 
them.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  in  justice  to  the 
Company,  that  the  loss  of  others  has  been  no  gain  to 
them;  on  the  contrary,  whatever  losses  may  have  been 
sustained  by  individuals,  have  been  greatly  exceeded  by 
those  of  the  Company  from  she  same  causes.  In  look- 
ing to  the  future,  there  is  every  ground  of  encourage- 
ment and  congratulation.  Notwithstanding  the  short- 
ness of  the  season,and  the  many  disappointments  already 
mentioned,  the  trade  upon  the  navigation,  and  the  tolls 
produced  by  it,  during  the  year  just  ended,  have  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  preceding  year;  when  the  naviga- 
tion was  comparatively  uninterrupted,  and  the  season  of 
unusual  duration;  by  a  difference  approaching  to  25 
per  centum.  Fifteen  new  locks  have  at  the  same  time 
been  added,  all  completed  or  nearly  so,  which,  at  the 
most  important  points,  will  more  than  double  the  capa- 
city of  transportation  and  the  facilities  of  trade.  The 


works  throughout  have  also  been  put  into  better  condi- 
tion than  they  have  ever  heretofore  been, &.  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  guarding,  as  far  as  possible,  against 
contingencies,  by  substituting,  if  it  should  appear  to  be 
necessary,  at  whatever  cost,  a  new  line  of  conveyances 
for  that  portion  of  canal  which  has  been  found  to  pass 
over  a  treacherous  soil;  in  the  mean  time,. making  such 
provision  as  it  is  hoped  will  prove  effectual.  The  re- 
sults, in  the  amount  of  improvements  accomplished, 
have  even  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  Managers. 
These  advantages,  in  extending  the  accommodation  to 
the  public,  and  enlarging  the  sources  of  reasonable  pro- 
fit to  the  stockholders,  will  be  developed  during  the 
coming  season,  which  promises  to  begin  under  auspices 
far  more  favourable  than  any  one  since  the  first  com- 
mencement of  the  work. 

Besides  the  increase  of  trade,  which  is  gradually  but 
steadily  progressive,  a  gre-jt  accession  will,  it  is  believ- 
ed, be  derived,  at  no  distant  time,  from  the  contem- 
plated connexion,  by  means  of  a  rail  road,  between 
the  waters  of  the  Schuylkill  at  Pottsville  and  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Danville  and 
Sunbury.  The  produce  of  the  vast  and  fertile  re- 
gions upon  the  borders  of  that  viver  and  its  tributary 
streams,  will  thus  find  its  way  by  a  direct  and  convenient 
route  to  the  head  of  the  navigation,  and  thence  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia;  and  the  returns,  required  for  the 
supply  of  the  country,  will  follow  the  same  channel. 
The  intercourse  thus  established  cannot  but  be  exten- 
sively bene  ficial,  and  in  its  benefits  the  navigation  must 
largely  participate.  The  probability  that  this  import- 
ant work  will  now  be  carried  to  completion  is,  there* 
fore,  regarded  as  one  of  the  auspicious  circumstances 
upon  which  the  stockholders  may  be  congratulated. 

Respectfully  submitted,  by  order  of  the  Managers, 
JOSEPH  S.  LEWIS,  President. 

Philadelphia,  January  3,  1831. 


No.  I.  . 

Statement  of  the  Jlccounts  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation 
Company. 

DR. 

Capital  stock,           .           -  -  §1,137,950  0q 

Loans,                              -  -  1,172,273  60 

Tolls  received  in  1830,       -  -  146,548  13 

Rents  received  in  1830,       -  -  9,433  47 

Received  from  real  estate,  •-  4,815  96 


§2,471,021. 16 

t   = 

CR. 

Amount  paid  for  improvements,     -         §2,336,380  29 
Do.     paid  current  expenses  and  repairs 

for  1830,         -  -  46,720  35 

•   Do,    balance  of  damage  account,  do*  3,064  90 

Do.  balance  of  interest  account,  do.  65,435  98 
Do.    balance  of  individual  accounts,  8,993  51 

Do,    cash  on  hand,       -  -  10,426  07 


52,471,021  16 


December  31,  1830. 


No.  n. 


Statement  of  articles  and  tonnage  ascending  the  Schuylkill 
Navigation,  1830. 

Tons- 

CoaL 


Merchandize, 
Salt, 
Fish, 
Plaster, 
Grain, 
Lumber, 
Iron, 


Tons. 
7760 
2852 
1734 
6681 
718 
5693 
941 


Limestone^ 
I  Stone  and  sand 
Iron  ore, 
Sundries, 


Pig  iron  and  castings,  179 
Whiskey,  12 
Bricks,  3234 


13% 
9742 
143-7 
444- 
1439 


Fl 


our, 


Total, 


44,094 
160 

44,254- 
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No.  111. 

Statement  of  articles  and  tonnage  descending  the  Schuyl- 
kill Navigation,  1830. 


Tons. 

Tons 

Coal, 

8998-1 

Butter, 

136 

Flour, 

7799 

Wood, 

975 

Whiskey, 

1146 

Lime-stone, 

15511 

Grain, 
Lumber, 

4256 

Marble, 

1103 

4871 

Iron  ore, 

602 

Iron, 

1125 

Sundries, 

441 

Blooms  of  iron, 

1072 

Stone  passing 

Fair 

Castings, 

65 

Mount, 

5977 

Nails, 

1406 

Leather, 

62 

Total, 

136,531 

REPORT. 

The  Committee  appointed  on  the  4th  day  of  January 
last,  to  present  to  Stephen  Girahi),  Esq.  the  thanks  of 
the  stockholders,  and  to  request  him  to  sit  for  his  por- 
trait, to  be  placed  In  the  Company's  office,  report: 

That  they  waited  upon  Mr.  Girard  immediately  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  stockholders,  and  presented  to 
him  a  copy,  duly  attested,  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  meeting.  Mr.  Girard  expressed  his  sensibility  upon 
the  occasion,  in  terms  of  respect  for  the  stockholders; 
but  declined  sitting  for  his  portrait,  as  inconsistent  with 
his  feelings  and  general  determination. 

EDVV.  BURD,  Chairman. 

January  3,  1831. 

Extract  from  the  rninules  of  the  Stockholders. 

Hesolvcd,  That  the  stockholders-highly  approve  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  President  and  Managers,  du- 
ring the  current  year,  for  enlarging,  improving,  and 
strengthening  the  works,  and  of  the  energy  and  judg- 
ment with  which  those  measures  have  been  executed, 
entitling  the  President  and  Managers  to  the  thanks  of 
stockholders,  as  well  as  to  their  congratulations  upon 
the  success  of  their  operations. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  Managers  be,  and 
they  hereby  are,  requested  to  persevere  in  the  plan  for 
increasing  the  public  accommodation,  and  placing  the 
works  upon  the  most  secure,  enlarged,  and  efficient 
footing. 

Resolved,  That  Samuel  Griscom,  the  superintendent, 
is  entitled  to  the  particular  notice  of  the  stockholders, 
for  his  great  exertions  to  repair  the  breaches  at  Garber's 
lock,  and  the  extraordinary  diligence  and  promptitude 
with  which  he  executed  the  repairs. 


WEST-CHESTER  KAIL  ROAD. 
A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  West-Chester  and  its 
vicinity,  was  held  on  the  10th  of  December,  inst,  at 
which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  receive,  aid,  and 
assist  a  party  of  Engineers,  who  were  politely  detached 
by  Major  Wilson,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  and  sur- 
veying a  route  for  a  Railway;  from  the  Borough,  to  in- 
tersect the  Pennsylvania  Railway,  and  at  a  large  and 
respectable  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  same  place, 
held  on  the  24th  inst.— ZIBA  PYLE,  Esq.  presiding, 
and  P.  Frazeii  Smith,  acting  as  Secretary — the  Com- 
mittee presented  the  following  Report  and  Resolutions; 
which  were  unanimously  approved,  and  directed  to  be 
published. 

The  Committee  appointed  on  the  10th  inst.  to  re- 
ceive and  render  the  proper  assistance  to  the  gentlemen 
of  Major  Wilson's  Corps  of  Engineers,  who  were  de- 
tached for  the  purpose  of  surveying  a  route  for  a  Rail- 
way, from  this  Borough  to  the  most  eligible  point  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road — 

Report,  That  in  pursuance  of  the  polite  and  public 
spirited  offer  of  Major  Wilson — heretofore  announced — 


si 

a  Detachment  from  his  corps,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Campbell  and  Pettit,  Assistant  Engineers,  with  their 
attendants,  commenced  the  survey  of  a  route  for  a  Rail- 
way — from  the  Borough  of  West-Chester,  to  intersect 


the  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road — on  Monday  the  13th  inst. 
and  completed  the  same,  on  the  evening  of  Wednes- 
day, the  22d. ' 

The  Committee  would  do  injustice  to  their  own  feel- 
ings, as  well  as  to  the  gentlemen  employed  in  that  eer- 
vice,  if  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  this  opportuni- 
ty to  notice  in  terms  of  warm  commendation,  the  zeal, 
industry,  and  obliging  disposition,  manifested  by  the 
Engineer  Corps,  whilst  engaged  in  the  . survey — and  al- 
so the  unfaullering  perseverance  with  which  it  was  ac- 
complished, amid  the  rigours  of  an  inclement  season. 
The  Survey  having  been  so  recently  concluded,  it  will 
not,  of  course,  be  expected  that  the  detailed  results  can 
now  be  laid  before  this  meeting.     They  will,  however, 
be  speedily  presented,  in  an  authentic  form.    In  the 
mean  time,  the  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  be- 
ing able  to  state,  that  the  route  has  been  pronounced, 
not  only  practicable — but  in  a  high  degree  eligible;  af- 
fording a  line  of  great  beauty — and  presenting  fewer 
difficulties  than  most  of  the  other  routes,  now  in  pro- 
gress, in  our  country.    Commencing  in  the  Borough, 
near  the  summit  of  the  dividing  ridge,  between  the 
tributaries  of  Chester  Creek  and  Brandywine,  it  contin- 
ues on  that  ridge  to  the  south  Valley  Hill — where  it 
sweeps  with  a  graceful  course  round  the  head  waters  of 
Chester  Creek — and  then  pursues  its  course,  eastward- 
ly,  along  the  hill, 'until  it  intersects  the  Pennsylvania 
Rail  Road,  neajthe  point  where  the  latter  emerges  from 
the  great  Limestone  Valley.    The  entire  length  of  the 
line,  as  now  run  by  the  Engineers,  is  rather  less  than 
nine  and  an  half  miles;  and  even  that  distance  may, 
doubtless,  be  somewhat  abridged,  on  a  final  location. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  Valley  Hill — amounting  to 
about  one  third  «f  the  whole  distance — will  require  but 
little  labor  preparatory  to  laying  the  rails;  and  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  that  the  cost  on  the  residue  of  the  route 
will  not  exceed  the  average  expense  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Road.    There  will  not  be  a  bridge  required  on  the 
whole  route:  The  cuttings  and  embankments  are  by  no 
means  extraordinary:  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  extend  a  road,  of  the 
same  length,  in  any  other  direction  with  so  little  damage 
to  private  property.     With  these  facilities  before  us, 
.inviting  us  to  united  exertion — the  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  we  should  be  culpably  negligent  of  our 
own  best  interests,  if  we  did  not  avail  ourselves,  promp- 
ly,  of  the  advantages  of  our  situation.    It  is  morally  cer- 
tain, that  if  we  remain  inactive,  during  the  march  of  in- 
ternal Improvement,  we  shall  be  left  far  in  the  rear  of 
our  enterprising  fellow  citizens,  in  other  sections  of  the 
Commonwealth:  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  reasona- 
ble effort,  we  may  not  only  maintain  our  acknowledged 
pre-eminence,  as  an  Agricultural  district— but  alscfse- 
cure  those  commercial  facilities,  which  are  known  to 
be  the  grand  moving  power  of  every  species  of  Indus- 
try.   With  a  branch  Railway  to  this  place,  our  town 
and  the  country  round  it,  would  enjoy  nearly  all  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  a  depot,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion—without being  subject  to  the  evils  inherent  to  the 
vicinity  of  tide  water.— Situated  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  Philadelphia— in  the  bosom  of  a  fertile  re- 
gion, distinguished  for  its  salubrity —and  surrounded 
by  an  industrious,  intelligent  community— West  Ciies- 
***  is  unquestionably  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  enlighled  inland  towns  in  our 
State— provided w  have  the  spirit  to  seize  the  golden  op- 
portunity ere  it  passes    In  such  an  event,  the  agricultu- 
ral and  manufacturing  interest,  even  to  the  vere-e  of  our 
county,  would  partake  of  its  benefits;  for  it  is  an  un- 
doubted truth,  that  town  and  country  are  mutually  de 
pendent— and  the  advantages  accruing  to  either,  are  ne- 
cessarily diffused  over  both.  Let  us,  then,  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  as  certainly  "a  tide  in  the  affairs"  of  com- 
munities, as  of  individuals— which  must  be  "taken  at 


the  flood,"  in  order  to  waft  them  on  to  fortune,  and  this 
is  the  auspicious  moment,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commit- 


tee 


,  when  it  behoves  ua  to  embark— if  we  would  duly 
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profit  by  the  rising  tide  of  Pennsylvania  prosperity. 
This  is  no  time  to  consult  the  vague  tears  and  doubts  of 
the  faint-hearted — nor  to  listen  to  the  narrow-minded 
suggestions  of  the  penurious,  if  any  such  there  be  a- 
mongst  us.  We  must  be  on  the  alert,  with  enlarged 
views,  and  a  manly  spirit.  Neither  time  nor  tide  will 
wait  for  us.  If  we  do  not  bestir  ourselves,  the  waves  of 
prosperity  will  flow  in  other  directions — and  make  for 
themselves  other  channels,  from' which  it  will  hereafter 
be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  divert  them:  where- 
as, if  we  prepare  the  way  for  their  approach  to  this  Dis- 
trict— so  highly  favoured  with  natural  advantages — we 
can  scarcely  fail  to  receive  our  full  share  of  the  general 
benefits,  arising  from  Internal  Improvements — and  to  j 
enjoy  a  rich  reward,  for  our  exertions. 

The  Cosrimittee  will  not  trespass  upon  the  time  of 
the  meeting,  by  enumerating  the  many  and  obvious 
inducements,  which  urge  us  to  this  undertaking.  .Be- 
lieving that  the  necessity  of  a  prompt,  and  energetic 
movement,  must  be  apparent  to  e'very  intelligent  citi- 
zen, they  will  content  themselves  with  submitting,  for 
consideration,  the  following  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  construct  a  Railway 
from  the  Borough  ot  Westchester,  to  intersect  the 
Pennsylvania  Railway,  at  such  point  as  rhall  be  found 
most  eligible. 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Wm.  Darlington,  Wm.  H.  Dil- 
lingham, Thomas  Williamson,  Ezra  Cope,  David  Town- 
send,  Thomas  S.  Bell,  and  John  H.  Bradley,  Esqrs.  be 
a  Committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  obtain  a  law,  authorising  the  incorporation 
of  a  company,  to  construct  said  Railway:  and  that  said 
Committee  have  full  power  to  fill  any  vacancies  hap- 
pening in  their  own  body — and  also  to  call  meetings  of 
the  citizens  whenever  they  shall  deem  it  advisable. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  tender- 
ed to  Major  John  Wilson,  for  his  liberal,  prompt,  and 
friendly  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  citizens  of 
West-Chester  and  its  vicinity,  in  detaching  a  portion  of 
his  Engineer  Corps,  to  examine  and  survey  the  route  for  1 
a  Railway  from  this  Borough  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hail- 
way:  And  also,  to  Messrs.  Henry  R.  Campbell  and 
Robert  Pettit,  Assistant  Engineers,  and  the  other  gen- 
tlemen belonging  to  the  detachment,  for  their  active 
and  persevering  exertions,  in  performing  that  duty. 

On  motion  of  Thomas  S.  Bell,  Esq.it  was  unanimous- 
ly Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  are  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  appointed  to  attend  on  the 
Engineers,  engaged  in  surveying  the  route  of  the  pro- 
posed Railway,  for  the  fidelity  and  persevering  devo- 
tion, with  which  they  discharged  the  "duty  assigned 
them. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Z1BA  PVLE,  Chairman. 
P.  Fhazer  Smith,  Secretary. 


Documents  accompanying;  the  Message  of  the  Governor  of  New 
York. 

HUDSON  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 

Letter  from  the  President  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Company. 

Office  of  the  D.  and  H.  Canal  Company, "5 
Bolton,  Dec.  11,  1830.  5 

Sir, — The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company 
consider  it  their  duty  to  communicate  to  the  executive 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  progress  they  have  made 
in  the  great  objects  for  which  they  were  incorporated. 

This  would  seem  but  proper,  were  they  to  rest  their 
claim  on  the  attention  of  the  executive,  solely  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  succeeded  in  introducing  through 
the  interior  of  the  state  of  New  York,  the  anthracite 
coal  of  Pennsylvania,  of  a  very  superior  quality.  But 
it  would  seem  to  be  more  especially  their  duty,  when 
the  legislature  have  at  different  periods  extended  their 
aid  to  the  company,  in  accomplishing  the  work  in  which 


they  have  been  engaged,  to  advise  the  government  of 
its  progress  and  utility. 

The  managers  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  reflection  that 
they  have  faithfully  fulfilled  the  objects  of  the  incor- 
poration, and  that  so  far,  the  predictions  of  the  interest- 
ed and  incredulous  h  ive  been  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  force  of  facts  and  the  stubborn  reality  of  the  com- 
pletion and  successful  operation  of  their  work". 

Your  excellency  will  readily  appreciate  the  difficul- 
ties which  had  to  be  encountered  by  a  private  company, 
in  constructing  a  canal  of  108  miles  in  length,  through 
a  country  which,  to  common  observers,  seemed  im- 
practicable for  a  work  of  this  description,  and  a  rail  road 
of  16  miles,  overcoming  an  ascent  of  855  feet,  in  a 
country  thinly  inhabited.  The  latter  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  this  country,  requiring  all  the  combinations  for 
ascending  and  descending  planes,  with  engines  worked 
by  steam  and  gravity,  and  shows  how  readily  skill  com- 
bined with  capital  can  overcome  the  most  formidable 
obstacles. 

Towards  the  close  of  1829,  I  had  the  honor  to  com- 
municate to  you  that  upwards  of  7,000  tons  of  coal  had 
been  brought  to  the  Hudson,  and  disposed  of,  chiefly 
at  §8  per  ton,  at  the  same  time  it  was  intimated  that  the 
price  would  be  reduced  the  ensuing  season.  What  jhe 
price  should  be,  became  an  important  consideration 
with  the  board,  between  the  close  and  resumption  of 
active  operations.  Our  want  of  considerable  means 
for  enlarged  operations,  our  duty  to  the  stockholders 
and  to  the  public,  had  each  a  due  share  in  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  board.  In  our  second  application  to  the 
legislature  for  aid,  we  assumed  six  dollars  per  ton,  of 
2,240  pounds,  as  the  price  at  which  we  could  afford  to 
sell  at  tide  water.  Our  brief  experience  of  the  past 
season  although  under  many  disadvantages,  sufficed  to 
test  our  estimates,  and  the  price  was  accordingly  fixed 
at  6  dollars  per  ton,  at  which  it  has  been  sold  throughout 
the  season.  We  are  now  encouraged  to  h>ope  that  w^th 
still  more  enlarged  operations,  we  shall  be  able  to  real- 
ize, in  respect  to  price,  the  expectations  of  the  public, 
so  far  as  they  are  founded  on  our  representations.  As 
a  measure  of  economy,  time  was  taken  last  spring  to 
put  the  canal  in  the  best  possible  condition,  which  de- 
ferred the  opening  until  the  20th  April:  and  the  very 
slight  interruptions  which  have  occurred  in  the  naviga- 
tion, proves  the  good  judg-ment  of  our  chief  engineer, 
Mr.  Jarvis,  in  thus  deferring  the  opening  of  the  canal. 
It  has  now  become  a  solid,  substantial  work,  and  the 
exposed  points  on  the  Delaware  and  Lakawaxen  have 
been  well  securetl.  They  have  been  recently  subjected 
to  a  severe  test,  and  a  hcav^  fall  of  snow  was  succeed- 
ed by  several  days  of  incessant  rain.  The  Delaware 
and  Lakawaxen  rose  with  great  rapidity.  The  former 
at  our  crossing  place,  12  feet  in  24  hours,  the  only 
injury  sustained,  was  on  the  Lakawaxen,  by  the  water 
passing  through  the  slope  wall,  and  washing  some  of 
the  bank  into  the  canal,  which  was  repaired  at  an  ex- 
pense of  15  dollars.  This  detail  is  given  in  consequence 
of  doubts  having  been  expressed  of  the  stability  of  this 
part  of  our  work,  in  an  official  report  to  the  legislature 
in  1829. 

Our  rail  road  has  fully  met  our  expectations,  since  the 
substitution  of  ropes  for  chains  on  the  inclined  planes. 
This  change,  however,  which  was  effected  at  the  close 
of  winter,  was  very  expensive.  The  quality  of  the  coal 
in  the  river  fiats  disappointed  us.  It  had  been  too  long 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  and  its  use  last 
season  gave  consumers  an  unfavorable  impression.  We 
were  on  this  account  compelled  by  a  year  earlier  than 
was  intended,  to  commence  drifts  on  both  sides  of  the 
valley,  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  out  the  coal  for  mar- 
ket this  year.  To  have  performed  this  work  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  the  making  of  drifts  should  have 
preceded  the  mining.  This  will  be  done  during  the 
suspension  of  navigation;  anel  will  enable  us  to  enlarge 
our  operations  the  ensuing  season.  Notwithstanding 
this  difficulty  in  our  mining  operations,  we  have  brought 
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to  market  this  year  41,000  tons  of  coal, all  of  first  quality, 
except  about  1500  tons  of  surface  coal  brought  over  the 
rail-road  last  winter,  and  the  boats  yet  to  arrive  will  in- 
crease the  whole  quantity  to  43,400  tons. 

The  quality  of  this  coal  is  so  superior  and  has  proved 
so  satisfactory  to  consumers,  that  it  has  entirely  redeem- 
ed its  character,  where  it  had  been  impaired  by  reason 
of  the  mixture  of  inferior  or  surface  coal  among  that 
which  was  brought  to  market  in  1829. 

We  beg  leave  respectfully  to  represent  to  your  ex- 
cellency, that  the  benefits  of  our  work  to  the  citizens  of 
this  state,  are  no  longer  a  matter  of  speculation.  It  is 
conceded,  that  the  price  of  fuel  has  been  reduced  be- 
yond the  most  sanguine  expectations,  in  this  our  first 
season  of  tolerably  successful  operations.  Last  season, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  foreign  bituminous  coal  was  at 
$12£  per  chaldron,  anthracite  11  and  11  i  per  ton.  Fo- 
reign was  recently  sold  at  S6  50,  about  a  dollar  lower 
than  the  average,  per  chaldron.  Virginia  coal  is  about 
25  per  cent,  less  than  last  year,  and  tiie  dealers  retail 
ours  at  $7  50,  including  cartage,  leaving  $6  75  as  the 
price  of  the  coal  at  the  yards  per  ton,  of  2,240  lbs.  The 
reduction  of  the  price  of  w  ood  commenced  with  the  first 
season  of  our  navigation,  between  the  Delaware  and  the 
Hudson,  in  1828,  since  which,  wood  has  been  lower 
than  it  had  been  for  twenty  years  previous. 

There  was  a  time,  and  that  only  a  few  years  past, 
when  reflecting  men  anticipated  a  check  to  the  growth 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  its  continued  prosperity, 
from  the  high  price  of  fuel;  and,  within  three  years,  the 
humanity  and  benevolence  of  the  citizens  were  taxed 
to  the  amount  of  15  or  20  thousand  dollar?,  to  supply 
the  suffering  uoor  with  fuel,  this  cannot  occur  again. 
In  the  abundant  stock  of  coal  in  market,  and  our  ability 
to  meet  the  increasing  consumption,  the  citizen  is  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  laying  in  his  whole  stock  of 
fuel  for  the  winter  at  one  time,  to  guard  against  ex- 
cessive pricfe  should  the  winter  be  long-  and  severe; 
ait?l  the  benevolent  heart  is  freed  from  all  anxiety  in 
respect  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  from  this  cause. 
We  confidently  trust,  that  in  the  opinion  of  all  unpre- 
judiced minds,  we  have  re.deemed  our  pledge  to  the 
state,  in  furnishing  a  superior  coal  at  a  price  much  less 
than  it-  had  ever  sold  for.  We  have  had  to  contend 
with  a  vigorous  competition  from  companies  and  indi- 
viduals, engaged  in  the  same  business,  which  has  been 
surmounted;  and  we  confidently  predict  that,  with  the 
fostering  care  of  the  slate,  the  loans  she  has  so  gene- 
rously aided  us  in  procuring,  will  in  due  time  be  paid 
without  any  defalcation. 

1  have  the  honour  to  Jgf,  very  respectfully, 
Your  Excellences  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  BOLTON,  President. 


II UNTistjDojr,  (Pa.)  Dec.  15. 
On  Saturday  last,  a  Black  Wolf  was  killed  within  a 
half  mile  of  this  borough.  At  the  place  where  it  was 
killed,  it  was  attacked  hy  a  small  cur  dog,  when  a  by- 
slander  seized  it  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  cut  its 
throat.    It  was  supposed  to  be  about  a  year  old. 

About  ten  days  since  a  few  of  the  hunters  of  the  town, 
killed  in  one  day,  six  Deer — some  of  them  very  large. 
Game  is  said  to  be  more  abundant  than  it  has  been  for 
many  years  previous. 

Chambmsbuke,  (Pa.)  Nov.  9,  1830. 
On  Thursday  last,  Mr.  John  M'Clintic,  jr.  quite  a 
lad,  of  this  borough,  shot  a  fine  large  buck,  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  town.  He  was,  we  understand, 
when  discovered,  keeping  at  bay  two  hound  dogs,  who 
had,  probably,  run  him  from  the  mountains. 

The  Post-Master  General  has  established  a  Post  Office 
at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  and  John  Wood,  of  the  Jelfer- 
?-->n  Inn,  is  appointed  Post-Master. 
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Extract  from  the  Meieorohgieal  Register,  taken  at  the 
State  Capitol — Harrishurg,  Pennsylvania, 
by  William  Musguave,  Librarian. 
DECEMBER,  1830. 
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Thermometer. 


Max.  3 1st,  52° 
Min.  22d,  13° 
Differen'  39° 
Mean  ex  37^° 


Barometer, 


Max.  1,29.67 
Min.  31,28  86 
Diff.  00.81 
Mean  ex  29.26 


Mean  temperature, &.  meat 
height  from  three  daily  obser 
vations. 


Bays  of  the  month.  Wind 


1,2,27, 
3,8, 

«  4,24,30, 

-2.5,31, 
18,19,23, 

5,9,10,11,12,13,16, 

20,21,28,29, 
14,6,7,15,17,22, 


3  N 

2  NE 

3  E 

1  SE 

2  S 

3  SW 

11  W 

6NW 


ATMOSPHEltE. 


Bays  of  the  month. 

M. 

A. 

1,7,12,17,22, 

5 

Clear, 

Clear, 

2  5 

2 

Frost,cIoudj 

Cloudy, 

3,8,24, 

Cloudy, 

Rain, 

4,6,10,13,18,19,20,29,30, 

9 

Cloudy, 

Cloudy, 

9,11, 

2 

Snow, 

Clear, 

14, 

1 

Light  rain, 

Heavy  rain. 

15,16,21,23, 

4 

Cloudy, 

Clear. 

25, 

I 

R:iin. 

26, 

1 

Foggy, 

Cloudy. 

27* 

1 

Rain, 
Cloudy, 

Cloudy. 

28, 

1 

Wet  snow. 

31, 

1 

Heavy  rain,  | 

Thu.  &.  light. 

On  the  31st  at  noon,  Thermometer  at59°  the  highest- 
On  the  22d  in  the  morning,  Thermometer  at  7°,  the 
lowest.    Range  52°  in  the  month. 


1831.] 


On  the  1st,  at  noon,  Barometer  at  29.68  inches,  the 
highest.  On  the  9th,  in  the  morning-,  at  28.70  inches, 
lowest.    Range  in  the  month,  00.98  incites. 

The  wind  was  six  days  east  of  the  meridian;  20  days 
west.of  it;  3  days  north;  and  2  days  south. 

There  was  snow  on  the  9th,  11th,  and  28th.  Rain 
on  the  3d,  8th,  14th,  24th,  25th,  27th,  and  31st.  The 
heaviest  rains  were  on  the  14th,  24th,  and  31st.  The 
only  snow  that  covered  the  ground  about  this  place, 
Harrisburg,  fell  on  the  28th,  and  on  the  29th  went  of!', 
every  where  in  sight,  except  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  increa>e  of  temperature,  together  with  the 
heavy  rain,  thunder  and  lightning',  on  the  morning  of  the 
31st,  carried  off  the  whole  so  completely,  as  not  to  leave 
a  particle  to  be  seen.  Such  a  change  of  temperature, 
from  7°  to  59°,  in  the  space  of  one  week,  is  of  rare  oc- 
currence in  this  state. 

This  month  was  9°  warmer,  mean  temperature,  than 
last  November,  and  5j°  colder  than  December,  1829. 

The  month  generally  cl-oudy  and  wet. 


PORT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Inward — For  December,  1830. 
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England, 

6 

2123 

South  America, 
Danish  West  Indies, 

5 
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Cuba, 

5 

5 

1426 

Other  Spa.  W. Indies, 
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1 

2 

258 

Br.  Ame.  Colonies, 

3 

501 

Spain, 

1 

'  212 
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3 
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6 

17 
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Inward  Coastwise — 52  vessels — Tonnage,  5356. 


Outward— For  December,  1830. 
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England, 
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I960 
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Danish  West  Indies, 
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Other  Spa.  W.  Indies, 
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Hayti, 
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Cuba, 
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919 

Madeira, 

1 
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Spain, 
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74 

France, 

1 

161 

Sw.  West.  Indies, 

2 

254 

Leghorn, 

1 

253 

5 

18 

10 

^836 

Outward  Coastwise — 98  vessels — Tonnage,  10,309. 


Arrivals  at  Philadelphia,  from  1822  to  1830. 


Years, 

Foreign  Ports. 

Coastwise. 

Total. 

1822 

494 

1212 

1706 

1823 

482    .  - 

1018 

1500 

1824 

501 

981 

1482 

1825 

-  484 

1195 

1679 

1826 

482  - 

1195 

1677 

1827 

469 

1320 

1789 

1828 

450 

1847 

2297 

1829 

374 

2210 

2585 

1830 

415 

3287 

3702 

47 

Vessels  buiit  at  Philadelphia  in  1830. 

2  Ships,  -  -  553  68  tons. 

3  Brigs,  -  -  -  579  63 
8  Schooners,    -          -          -          486  63 

14  Sloops,         -  -  -  361  56 

3  Steamers,      -  -  608  51 

Total,    -  •  .  2590  6-95  tons. 


BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

December,  14,  1829. 

Sir — I  have  received  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  your  favour  of  the  11th  inst.  in  which  you 
inform  me,  that 'as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, you  wish  to  ascertain  whether  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  would  be  disposed  to  lend  that  state  a  sum 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  cany  on  her  improvements, 
and  take  the  stock  of  the  stute,  bearing  an  interest  of 
five  per  cent,  redeemable  in  twenty  five  years  from  the 
1st  of  January  next. 

I  am  instructed  by  the  Board  to  answer  that  they  are 
willing  to  make  such  a  loan,  and  to  take  the  stock  in 
case  the  state  shall  obtain  the  assent  of  Congress  to  the 
loan. 

As  your  letter  does  not  specify  the  terms  of  the  loan, 
it  is  understood,  that,  as  in  the  previous  loans  of  the 
stale,  the  stock  will  be  transferable  and  the  interest 
payable  semi-annua'.ly  in  Philadelphia — and  that' the 
disbursements  from  the  Bank  shall  be  made  as  provided 
in  respect  to  other  Banking  Companies,  in  the  9th  sec- 
tion of  the  "act  relative  to  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and 
Rail  Road." 

Not  having  learned  from  you  the  probable  wants  of 
the  state,  the  Board  have  found  some  difficulty  in  fixing 
the  extent  of  the  loan,  but  as  their  other  operations 
oblige  them  to  be'as  specific  as  possible  in  their  engage- 
ments, and  they  understand  that  9ix  or  eight  millions  of 
dollars  would  probably  answer  the  immediate  purposes 
of  the  state,  they  have  instructed  me  to  name  the  latter 
sum  as  tlie  limit  of  the  proposed  loan.  You  will  have 
the  goodness  to  believe,  that  in  prescribing  this  limit, 
or  indeed  any  limit  they  are  governed  by  the  state  of 
their  own  funds,  and  not  by  any  want  of  the  most  entire 
confidence  in  the  resources  of  the  people  and  the  cre- 
dit of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  from  whom  the 
Board  of  Directors  desire  on  this  occasion  rio  pledge 
beyond  the  faith  of  the  Commonwealth. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 
(Signed)  N.  BIDDLE,  President. 

Gaurick  Maiiew,  Esq.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


PHILADELPHIA  LIBRARY. 
The  Directors  of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia are  happy  in  announcing  to  their  fellow  citizens 
that  although  some  valuable  books  have  been  destroy- 
ed, and  others  injured,  by  the  fire  on  the  6th  instant 
in  the  apartment  of  the  Loganian  Library,  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  public,  in  the  valuable  institutions  under 
their  care,  proves  much  less  than  was  at  first  appre- 
hended. 

The  destruction  of  an  original  portrait  of  James 
Logan,  the  distinguished  Donor  of  the  Library  bearing 
his  name,  and  a  bust  of  the  venerable  Founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania, is  however  a  subject  of  great  regret  to  them. 

To  the  prompt  and  energetic  exertions  of  the  Fire 
and  Hose  Companies,  particularly  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Fame,  whose  location  enabled  them  to  bring  their  pow- 
erful apparatus  into  almost  immediate  action,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Library  is  chiefly  attributable. 

The  fire  originated  in  the  breastwork  of  the  chimney, 
from  a  grate  recently  fixed  in  the  Loganian  Library^ 
with  a  view  to  the  greater  security  afforded  by  a  coal 
fire. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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The  presence  of  the  Directors,  at  one  of  their  stated 
meeting-s,  in  an  upper  room  of  the  Philadelphia  Library, 
fortunately  prevented  any  delay  in  the  introduction  of 
water,  and  enables  them  to  exonerate  their  Librarian, 
and  those  employed  by  him,  from  any  imputation  of 
negligence. 

WILLIAM  RAWLE,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
January  7th,  1831. 

From  the  United  States  Gazette. 
ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH. 

This  edifice,  which  has  recently  undergone  a  tho- 
rough renovation,  was  ccmsecrated  on  Saturday, Jan.  1,  to 
the  service  of  the  Almighty  God,  by  the  venerable  Bish- 
op White.  The  service  of  consecration  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Boyd,  and  divine  service  performed  by  the 
Rev.  Drs.  Kemper  and  Bedell.  The  Communion  ser- 
vice by  Bishop  Onderdonk,  "and  sermon  from  Haggai, 
Chap.  2,  9th  verse,  by  Uev.  Mr.  Tyng.  St.  Paul's 
Church  may  now  vie,  in  point  of  beauty,  (with  extreme 
neatness  combined)  with  any  church  in  the  city.  The 
pulpit  decorations  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the 
Messrs.  Hancocks,  gentlemen  who  have  recently  estab- 
lished an  Upholstery  "Furnishing  Store,"  at  the  S.  W. 
corner  of  3d  and  Walnut  streets. 

We  looked  in  yesterday  at  St.  Paul's,  and  think  our 
correspondent  has  done  less  than  justice  to  the  taste  of 
the  Messrs.  Hancocks  who  decorated  the  pulpit,  and 
furnished  the  pews. 

The  sale  of  some  of  the  unoccupied  pews,  took  place 
in  the  afternoon.  Ten  were  disposed  of  at  the  follow- 
ing prices: — 

No.    98  ,$500 
63  475 
143  175 
142  175 

10  200 

11  .  -215 
145  150 

15  .180 
140  150 
74  100 


2,320 

No.  98,  which  brought  $500,  is  the  pew  on  the  north 
side  of  the  middle  aisle,  nearest  the  chancel.  We  may 
remark  ll^at  the  alteration  in  the  church  has  added  a 
large  number  of  pews;  and  produced  in  the  basement 
story, a  vestry  room,  a  lecture  room,  and  a  Sunday  school 
room'.  The  whole,  with  all  the  decorations,  was  effect- 
ed at  an  expense  of  about  §11,000. 

THE  WEATHER. 

Mauch  Chunk,  Jan.  10,  1831. 

The  late  Rains. — The  immense  quantity  of  rain 
which  has  fallen  within  the  past  week,  and  the  preced- 
ing one,  has  raised  our  rivers  to  an  unusual  height. 
The  Lehigh  rose  higher  than  it  has  been  since  1821, 
and  considerable  damage  has  been  done  to  our  canal. 
The  waters  are  now  falling. 

The  Mails.—  The  river  Lehigh  overflowed  the 
Mauch  Chunk  Narrows  to  such  a  degree  on  Wednesday 
nitrht  last  that  the  road  was  rendered  impassable  tor  car. 
riaces  or  horses,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Pmladel- 
phia  Mail  was  not  received.  The  Thursday  noon  mad 
was  brought  from  the  Gap  on  horseback-and  the  pe 
destrian  made  his  way  among  the  rocks  ot  the  moun- 
tain. 

We  have  had  almost  all  kinds  of  weather  within  three 
weeks  past.  The  21st  and  22d  days  of  December  were 
very  cold.  On  the  night  of  the  30th  and  morning  of 
the  31st  there  was  very  heavy  rain  accompanied  by  thun- 
der. Seven  sheep  were  killed  by  lightening,  belonging 
to  Capt.  Garret  Cownover,  of  Mountp'.easant  township. 


There  lias  also  a  great  deal  of  rain  fallen  since.  On  Sa- 
turday evening  last  snow  beg  a  n  o  fall,  and  the  ground 
was  yesterday  covered  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12  inches. 

Gettysburg  Sentinel. 

Wilkesbarre,  Jan.  7,  1831. 
■  Freshet. — We  have  had  an  unprecedented  freshet 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday 
last,  the  Susquehanna,  swollen  by  the  late  heavy  rains, 
rose  bank  high  on  the  Wilkesbarre  side.  The  bank  on 
the  Kingston  side  was  entirely  overflown,  and  a  portion 
of  the  flat  lands  inundated. 

Died — On  Sunday  the  19th  ultimo,  at  his  residence 
in  Mifflin  township,  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania, 
William  Denning,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
The  deceased  was  an  Artificer  in  the  army  of  the  revo- 
lution. He  it  was,  who,  in  the  days  of  his  country's  need, 
made  the  only  successful  attempt,  ever  made  in  the  world, 
to  manufacture  wrought  iron  cannon;  two  of  which, 
he  completed  at  Middlesex,  in  this  county,  and  com- 
menced another  and  larger  one  at  Mount  Holly,  but 
could  get  no  one  to  assist  him  who  could  stand  the  heat, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  so  great,  as  to  melt  the  lead 
buttons  on  his  clothes.  This  unfinished  piece,  it  is  said, 
lies  as  he  left  it,  at  either  Hol'y  Forge  or  the  Carlisle 
Barracks. 

One  of  those  completed  was  taken  by  tlie  British  at 
the  battle  of  Brandy  wine, and  is  now  inthe  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. The  British  Government  offered  a  large  sum  and 
a  stated  annuity  to  the  person  who  would  instruct 
them  in  the  manufacture  of  that  article:  but  the  patriot- 
ic blacksmith  preferred  obscurity  and  poverty  in  his  own 
beloved  country,  to  wealth  and  affluence  in  that  of  her 
oppressors;  although  that  country  for  which  he  did 
so  much,  kept  her  purse  closed  from  the  veteran  soldier 
till  near  the  close  of  his  long  life — and  it  often  required 
the  ivliole  weight  of  his  well  known  character  for  hones- 
ty, to  save  him  from  the  severest  pangs  of  poverty. — 
When  such  characters  as  the  deceased  are  neglected  by 
a  rich  government,  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  folks 
think  Republics  ungrateful. 

The  strength  of  his  good  constitution  continued  till 
near  his  last;  and  he  was  able  to  walk  to  the  village  of 
Newville,  (two  miles  from  his  residence)  until  about 
six  months  before  his  decease. 

Mr.  Poulson — Observing  in  the  obituary  notice  of 
William  Denning,  in  your  paper  of  the  3d,  that  he  made 
the  only  successful  attempt  ever  made  to  manufacture 
wrought  iron  cannon,  I  can  inform  you  of  at  least  ano. 
ther  instance,  it  was  that  of  Samuel  Wheeler  ,  whose 
shop  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Christ  Church,  and  who  in- 
vented and  manufactured  at  that  place,  a  wrought  iron 
cannon,  which  was  used  with  success  by  the  A  meri- 
cans  until  captured  by  the  British  at  [the  battle  (  f  Bran- 
dywine,  and  was  by  them  placed  in  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don. As  that  was  the  only  wrought  iron  cannon  cap- 
tured at  that  battle  probably  the  writer  of  the  notice 
referred  to  above,  has  blended  that  circumstance  with 
some  subsequent  transactions  of  William  Denning. 

CITIZEN. 


Alexander  Mahon  was,  on  the  11th  instant,re-elected 
State  Treasurer. 

Cornelius  Stevenson  is  re-elected  City  Treasurer. 

We  are  indebted  to  two  friends  at  Harrisb.urg  for  the 
Report  on  Banks,  which  we  will  place  before  our  read- 
ers, as  usual,  in  a  tabular  form. 

On  the  9th  inst.  a  snow  storm — during  which  there 
fell  above  10  inches  in  depth— since  when  the  ground 
has  continued  covered,  so  as  to  afford  sleighing.  There 
is  now  much  floating  ice  in  the  Delaware  ;  and  the 
Schuylkill  is  closed  above  the  dam.    (January  14.) 
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For  the  Register  of  Pennsylvania. 
THE  ALCHEMIST. 
No.  IV. 

A  fondness  for  analytical  investigation,  has  been  one 

of  my  distinguishing  characteristics,  from?  the  moment 

when  my  attention  was  first  directed  to  subjects  con- 
nected with  literature  and  science.    Hence,  though  sent 

to  a  grammar-school  at  an  earlier  age  than  it  was  usual 

when  I  was  a  boy,  I  found  continual  pleasure  in  studies, 

which,  to  my  elder  classmates,  were  dry,  irksome,  and 

uninteresting.    Searching  out  the  radical  meanings  of 

words,  and  tracing  compound  tenses  to  their  simple 

forms,  were  to  me  an  agreeable  exercise  of  mind;  and 

the  curious  and  beautiful  structured  language  has  often, 

in  my  more  advanced  >ears,  been  the  object-  of  my.con- 

templation  in  my  solitary  musings. 

The  faculty  of  communicating  our  thoughts  to  one- 

another,  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  of  the 

all-bounteous  Creator.    Without  it,  social  intercourse 

had  not  existed;  human  knowledge  had  not  been  pro- 
gressive; and  man,  at  the  end  of  many  ages,  would  be, 
as  some  philosophers  would  have  us  to  believe  he  is, 
only  a  superior  animal.  He  would  be  the  isolated  sa- 
vage, described  by  some  speculative  writers,  wild,  fierce, 
and  insensible  to  all  the  fine  emotions  of  the  soul,  limited 

to  a  narrow  range  of  thought  scarcely  more  extended 
than  that  of  the  brutes. 

I  speak  of  this  faculty  as  the  gift  of  Heaven;  For  it 
seems  indispensable  to  a  rational  and  social  being:  and 
the  notions  respecting  the  origin  of  language,  which 
have  been  entertained  by  those  who  ascribe  it  to  human 
invention,  appear  to  me  to  be  equalled  in  absurdity  only 
by  the  unfounded  theories  of  the  formation  of  govern- 
ment, in  which  men  are  supposed  once  to  have  been 
independent  individuals,  who,  upon  a  happy  simultane- 
ous discovery  of  the  advantages  of  union,  agreed  to  as- 
sociate, and  each  to  surrender  for  the  common  good  a 
portion  of  his  natural  liberty.  It  is  true,  that  the  num- 
ber of  words  and  the  variety  of  forms  of  expression  have 
Increased;  language  has  been  progressive,  just  as  human 
knowledge  in  its  several  departments  has  been;  but  the 
rudiments  were  derived  from  an  intelligence  superior  to 
that  of  man. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  design,  at  this  time,  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  theories' of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  this  wonderful  means,  by  which  mind  becomes  visible 
to  mind;  but  rather  to  offer  some  considerations  on  the  I  honest  labourer,  who,  when  the  House  of  Iiefuge  was 
importance  aod  utility  of  improving  a  faculty  which,  like  in  building,  gratified  the  curiosity  of  a  gentleman  pass- 
all  others,  is  capable  of  cultivation  to  an  indefinite  ex-  ing  by,  with  the  information,  that  "it  was  to  be  an  arcade 
tent.  for  the  confinement  of  juvenile  adults."  But  many,  who 

It  is  apparent,  from  our  daily  observation,  that  there  jare  ?t.n<ck  with  such  blunders,  are  not  aware  how  often 
VII.  Vol.  7 


exists  a  vast  difference  in  the  ability  of  different  persons 
to  express  their  sentiments  and  feelings,  and  to  impart 
their  information.    Children,  and  people  of  little  educa- 
tion, are  frequently  as  unable  to  comprehend  the  dis- 
course of  the  better  instructed  classes,  as  if  a  foreign 
tongue  were  employed;  and,  in  many  instances,  con- 
ceive the  most  singular  notions  of  what  they  hear.  Many 
disputes  arise;  many  misrepresentations  are  made;  and 
controversies  about  trifles  are  long  co'ntinutd,  because 
of  the  prevalent  deficiency  in  knowledge  of  the  right 
use  of  words.    In  our  courts  of  justice  are  often  seen' 
examples  of  witnesses,  who  manifestly  intend  to  tell  the 
truth,  but  who,  from  the  inaccuracy  of  their  expressions, 
very  seriously  misstate  facts.    In  a  vast  number  of  liti- 
gated questions,  tire  original  cause  of  dissension  has  been 
the  same;  particularly  in  cases  where  the  reputation  of 
individuals  has  been  affected,  by  careless  reports  of  con- 
versations, or  by  ignor.intly  written  letters.    The  same 
thing  may  be  observed  in  the  accounts  of  public  dis- 
courses, given  by  persons  whose  education  has  been 
neglected,  or  whose  habits  of  speaking  are  bad.    I  re- 
member some  }'ears  ago  listening  to  a  sermon,  delivered 
by  a  preacher  of  eminent  talents  and  learning,  with 
whose  originality  of  thought  I  was  much  delighted.  His 
views  of  the  subject  on  which  he  discoursed,  were  per- 
fectly in  conformity  with  the?  doctrines  of  his  church; 
but  we're  presented  in  a  mode  somewhat  novel,  requir- 
ing a  just  comprehension  cf  his  terms,  in  order  that  his 
audience  might  understand  clearly  his  train  of  thought. 
Not  long  afterwards,  there  were  circulated  rumours  re- 
specting tliis  sermon;  representing  it  in  a  form  as  dis- 
torted,as  a  child's  first  essay  in  drawing  does  the  "human 
face  divine;-' -and,  had  I  not  been  so  happy  as  to  have 
heard  for  myself,  1  might  have  been  led  to  believe,  not 
only  that  the  eloquent  speaker  had  promulgated  divers 
heresies,  but  that  his  speculations  had  been  the  most  ex- 
travagant and  absurd.    Thus,  what  was  designed  for 
edification,  resulted,  as  to  perhaps  a  majority  of  the 
audience,  in  impressions  so  imperfect,  as  to  be  danger- 
ous rather  thap  useful.   Here  was  an  instance,  and  pro- 
bably it  is  not  a  rare  one,  of  the  disadvantage  of  igno- 
rance in  an  art,  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement. 

The  misuse  of  terms  is,  occasionally,  so  ludicrous,  as 
to  excite  the  mirth  of  all  who  are  not  extremely  igno- 
rant.   We  may  readily  find  numbers  to  laugh  at  the 
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they  themselves  commit  mistakes  almost  equally  ridi- 
culous, in  the  view  of  the  well  .  educated.  Ludicrous 
errors  are,  however,  unfrequent  and  harmless,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  daily  occurring  misapprehensions  which 
occasion  what  .are  called  "disputes  about  words,"  a 
species  of  disputes  which  generally  proves  to  be  about 
things,  or,  at  least,  to  have  the  same  consequences;  as 
"  matters  of  form,"  not  unfrequently,  are  found  to  pro 
duce  very  substantial  effects. 

There  is  another  evil  to  which  it  is  proper  to  advert. 
We  meet  with  numbers  of  men,  whose  genius  and  learn7 
ing  are  almost  confined  to  themselves,  or  exert  an  influ- 
ence within  a  very  limited  sphere,  merely  because  they 
are  deficient  in  the  art  of  expressing  their  thoughts. 
While  they  remain  in  obscurity,  others,  of  far  less  ori- 
ginality of  conception  and  profundity  of  reflection,  are. 
able  to  display  to  advantage  what  talent  they  possess, 
and  to  gain  a  reputation  much  greater  than  their  real 
merits  entitle  them  to^  If  a  due  proportion  of  the  atten- 
tion of  men  of  solid  learning,  were  bestowed  on  the 
means  of  communicating-  their  information,  what  power 
might  they  gain  to  enlighten  and  improve  their  fellow 
men.    And,  if  the  cultivation  of  this  science  received 
the  care  it  deserves  from  the  people  generally,  how 
much  better  fitted  would  they  be,  for  becoming' partici- 
pants of  the  intellectual  wealth  which  patientresearch 
continually  discovers.    'Though  the  progress  ©f  educa- 
tion has  been  great,  but  a  few  of  . those  who  listen  to  a 
public  speaker,  of  any  extraordinary  genius  and  erudi- 
tion, are  capable  of  receiving  the  impression  designed  to 
be  imprinted  on  their  minds;  and,  perhaps,  half  the  per- 
sons in  a  mixed  audience,  are  so  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  their  mother  tongue,  as  not  to  distinguish  between 
reasoningand  sophistry.eloquence  and  mere  declamation. 
The  sense  being  hidden  mystery  to  them,  they  .estimate 
an  orator's  powers  by  the  degree  of  vehemence  of  his 
manner  and  gesticulation,  and  the  strength  of  his  lungs. 

These  considerations  are  some  of  those  tendinar  to 
show  the  importance  of  a. science,  which  many  regard 
as  abstract  learning,  unconnected  with  practical  utility, 
or,  at  best,  as  an  amusement  for  literary  leisure.  To  me 
it  has  appeared  in  a  different  light,  and  I  consider  gram- 
matical knowledge  as  of  great  advantage  to  its  possess- 
ors, whatever  may  be  their  situation  in  life.  I  would 
have  its  principles  taught  in  all  our  schools,  not  indeed 
by  requiring  abstract  and  almost  unintelligible  rules,  to 
be  committed  to  memory,  but  by  exercises. in  the  use 
of  words,  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  senten-' 
ces,  and  the  explication  of  lessons.  Whatever  habit- 
uates us  to  nice  discrirninatioH  in  the.  use  of  terms,  at  the 
same  time,  tends  to  accustom  us  to  accuracy  in  distin- 
guishing our  ideas,  and  thus  enables  us  to  reason  with 
clearness.  As  the  practised  eye  discerns  shades  of 
colours,  the  exercised  mind  perceives  the  finer  distinc- 
tions of  thought;  and  perfection,  in  either  case,  increases 
usefulness  aud  enjoyment. 

There  is  probably  no  species  of  mental  application, 
that  has  more  influence  in  forming  a  habit  of  cor- 
rectness, than  the  study  of  foreign  tongues,  when  such 
study  is  not  superficial.  The  ancient  languages  are 
more  calculated  to  produce  this  effect  than  the  modern; 


because -the  peculiarity  of  the  construction  of  the  form- 
er, obliges  the  ■student- to  call  into  action  more  frequently 
the  reasoning  faculties  of  his  mind,  than  do  the  latter, 
which  bear  so  much  greater  resemblance  to  our  vernacu- 
lar idiom.  Tt  is  a  very  false  notion  to  suppose,  that  the 
memory  is  the  only  faculty  exerted  in  learning  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  that  in  these  studies  nothing  is  acquired  but 
a  knowledge  of  certain  sounds,  or  written  symbols,  em- 
ployed by  one  nation,  corresponding  to  those  used  by 
another  people.  In  comparing  words,  ideas  are  com- 
pared; in  remarking  peculiar  terms  of  expression,  ope- 
rations of  the  mind  are  observed.  Not  even  mathema- 
tics has  a  greater  effect' in  forming'  a  practical  logician. 

But  besides  the  inducements  suggested  by  a  regard 
to  utility  in  its  most  limited  sense,,  there  are  others  not 
unworthy  of  being  estimated.    To  write  well,  and  to 
converse  with  ease,  are  accomplishments  more  to  be  t 
prized  fhan  gracefulness  of  movement,  skill  in  music, 
or  the  painter's  art.    Few.  pleasures  can  be  compared 
with  that  derived  from  the  conversation,  or  correspond- 
ence, of  a  person  of  refined  and  cultivated  mind,  who  . 
possesses  such  Facility  in  communicating  his  thoughts, 
as  to  make  them  present  in  all  their  vividness  to  the 
minds  of  others.    The,  subject  has  relation,  not  only  to 
the  intercourse  of  society  in  general,  but  to  the  com- 
munings of  friendship  and  the  preservation  of  attach- 
ments.   It  has  often  happened,  that  even  members  of 
the  same  family  have  become  almost  strangers,  because 
parted  by  distance, and  so  unused  to  writing  as  to  find  it 
a  laborious  task.    1  am  sure  it  is  not  a  fondness  for  a  fa- 
vourite science,,  that  causes  me  to  view  it  as  important 
to  society:  a's  it. is  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  com- 
merce', that  the  value  of  the  currency  of  trade  should  be 
generally  known;  so  it  is  equally  requisite  for  the  wel- 
fare of  society,  that  the  intellectual'  currency  should*  be 
well  understood.     Moreover,  we  judge  by  a  man's  dis- 
course, what  have  been  the  associations  of  his  child- 
hood'and  youth;  and,  on  the  same  principle,  the  cha- 
racter of  a  nation  will  be  judged, by  the  style  of  speaking 
arid  writing  prevalent  among  the  people  at  large.  Let 
every  child  be  made  well  acquainted  with  his  native 
language,  and  the  genius  and  knowledge  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, will  be  displayed  in  the  domain  of  literature  and 
science,  as-peifectly  as  in  the  departments  of  the  neces- 
sary arts.       . .. .    a. 


Awful  Visitation. ^-On  Monday  last,  a  man  was 
brought  before  a  magistrate  in  our  borough,  on  a 
charge  of  having  attempted  to  rescue  a  prisoneV  from 
custody.  On  examination  he  denied  the  act  of  which 
he  was  accused,  and  with  .awful  emphasis  "  hoped  the 
Almighty  would  strike  hiin  dead  if  he  were  guilty." 
The  Words  were  no  sooner  uttered  than  he  fell  down 
speechless  and  insensible!  How  admonitory  to  those 
who  invoke  the  wrath  of  the  Supreme  Being  by  horrible 
imprecations! — Minor's  Journal. 


The  total  amoun  t  of  cases  of  Vaccination  reported,  during 

the  year  1830,  is  as  follows: 
Dr.  Amos  Pennebaker,  North-eastern  District,  . . .  .597 
Dr.  George  Spackman,  North-western     do.  „  ....444 

Dr.  Joseph  Pancoast,  South-eastern        do.  '  473 

Dr.  David  C.  Skerrett,  South-western     do  370 

1884 


1831.] 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  WEATHER- 
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'  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  STATE. 
Report  on  the  Finances  of  the  Commonwealth.  .0/  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  year  1830,  made  to  the  Legislature,  by 
the  Auditor  General,  agreeably  to  law. 

(Continued  from  page  38.) 
No.  I. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS- 
Turnpikes- 
Milesburg  and  Smethsport,      $2,333  33 
Derrstown  and  Youngmans- 
'  .town,  .5,092  50 


Rivers. 

Thomas  Jones,  late  agent 
for  the  improvement  of 
the  Susquehanna  river, 
per  act  of  2d  April,  1830, 

Canals. 

Commissioners  of  the  Inter- 
nal Improvement  Fund, 
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,  "amount  of  temporary  loan 
per- act  of  17th  Novem- 
ber, 1829,  $1,000,000  00 

Commissioners  of  the  Inter- 
nal Improvement  Fund, 
amount  of  loan  per  act  of 
,7th  December,  1829,  487,034  46 

Commissioners  of  the  Inter- 
nal Improvement  Fund, 
amount  of  loan  per  act  of 
13th  March,  1830,  4,000,000  00 
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P«5//c  Ground. 
W.  S.  Franklin  and  F.  R.  Shunk,  com- 
missioners for  improving  the  public 
ground  at  Harrisburg,  per  resolution 
of  7th  April,  1830, 
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$5,495,550  26 
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No.  It. 

EXPENSES  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

Senate. 

Pay  and  mileage  of  the  members,  §16,426  60 
Clerks,  2,023  00 

Transcribing:,  775  00 

Sergeant-at-arms  and  doorkeeper,  1,380  04 
Printing,  5,051  73 

Contingencies,  3,889  68 


Home  of  Representatives. 
Pay  and  mileage  of  the  member?,    50,191  80 
Clerks,  1,998  00 

Transcribing,  1,980  00 

Sergeant  at  ai  ms  and  doorkeeper,  1,442  00 
Printing,  6,981  89 

Contingencies,  8,091  99 


-29,546  05 


Executive  Department . 
Governor's  salary,  $5,000  00 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Deputy  Secretary, 
Clerks, 

Contingencies, 


-70,685  68 


1,600  00 
1,000  00 
,3,050  00 
2,133  24 


Judiciary  department. 
Chief  Justice's  salary,  2,666  64 

Associate  Js.  of  the  Supreme  Court,  7,434  08 


-12,783  24 


Circuit  expenses, 
Attorney  General's  salary, 
Presidents  of  Courts  of  Common 
Pleas, 

Judges  of  District  Courts, 
Recorders  of  Mayor's  Courts, 
Associate  Judges, 


5,068  00 
295  83 

27;  557  17  .  . 

8,335  45 

2,100  00  v 
14,593"  74 

68,050  91 


Treasury  Department. 
State  Treasurer's  salary,  1,400  00 

Clerks,  ,~    2,650  00 

Printing  annual  report  for  1829,  400  00 
Contingencies,  492  37 


Jlccuuntant  Department. 
Auditor  General's  salary,  .       '      1,400  00 
Clerks, 

Printing  annual  report  for  1829, 
Contingencies, 


4,942  37 


2,772.14 
75  00 
700  00 


Land  Office. 
Secretary  of  the  Land  Office,  salary,  1,400  00 
Clerks,  4,184  86 

Contingencies,  822  35 


4,947  14 


Surveyor  General's  Office. 
Surveyor  General's  salary,  1,050  00 

Clerks,  3,210  00 

Contingencies,  .400  80 


6,407  21 


Miscellaneous  Expenses. 
Wardens  of  the  Port,  1,891  60 

Stephen  Duncan,  Chairman  of  the 
joint  committee  of  the  State  Li- 
brary, 298  00 
Expenses  of  witnesses,  &c.  in  the 
case  of  the  investigation  of  the 
official  conduct  of  Jas.  Clarke, 
acting  commissioner,  Juniata  di- 
vision of  the  Pensylvania  canal,  3,621  10 
Robert  Dickey,  serving  notices  of 
elections  in  the  cases  of  Robert 
M'Clure,  deceased,  and  Samuel 
M'Kean  resigned,  73  00 
William  Musgrave,  state  librarian,     352  00 
Printers  and  others  for  publish- 
ing, &c.  the  governor's  procla 


4,660  80 


mation  to  convene  the  legisla- 
ture in  November,  1829, 


James   Cameron,    printing  pam- 
phlet laws  for  1829-30,  "  1,095  00 

John  Myers,  carriage  of  the  laws 

for  1828-29,  and  1829-30,  300  00 

Elias  Beidleman,  do.  for  1829-30,    425  00 

James   Trimble,  boxes,  packing, 

&c.  do.  103  0Q 

Henry  Sprigman,  stitching,  cover- 
ing, &c.  do.  176  00 

Solomon  Sprigman,  binding  210 

copies  do.  21  00 


8,477  65 


NO.  HI- 
MILITIA  EXPENSES. 


§210,501  05 


George  B.  Porter,  former  adjutant  general,  sa- 
lary 67  66 
Simon  Cameron,  late    do.  expenses  and  do.     561  98 
Samuel  Power,  adjutant  general,              do.     204  45 
Daniel  Sharpe,  inspector  first  brigade,  first 

division,  salary,  834  92 

John  Davis,inspector  first  brigade, second  divi- 
sion, salaTy,  2G6  35 
Henry  Daub,  inspector  second  brigade,  se- 
.  cond  division,  salary,  447  90 
Thomas  Jones,  inspector  first  brigade,  third 
division,  salary,                               299  90 
Disbursements,                            244  10 

  544  00 

Nathaniel  Brooke, late  do.  salary,         111  52 
Disbursements,  75  61 

  187  13 

John  Kerlin,  inspector  second  bri- 
gade, third  division,  salary,  281  78 
Disbursements,  226  15 

  507  93 

Samuel   Rmgwalt,    inspector   first  brigade, 

fourth  division,  salary,  300  00 

Joel  Baker,  inspector  second  brigade,  fourth 

division,  salary,  315  00 

William  Nes,  inspector  first  brigade, 

fifth  division,  salary,  ,  170  00 

Disbursements,  413  78 

  583  58 

Jacob  Sanders,  inspector  second  bri- 
gade, fifth  division,  salary,      \        150  00 


Disbursements, 


431  00 


121  95 


Thomas  C.  Miller,  Lite  do.  disbursements, 
Joel  Bailey,  inspector  first  brigade 

sixth  division,  salary,  401  64 

Disbursements,  244  94 


Jeremiah  Shappell,  inspector  second 

brigade,  6th  division,  salary,  250  00 

Disbursements,  327  42 


John  H.  Keller,  inspector,  first  bri- 
gade, seventh  division,  salary,  338  13 
Disbursements,                          566  78 


Jacob  Hartz,  inspector  second  bri- 
'  gade,  seventh  division,  salary,  253  60 

Disbursements,  67  51 


581  00 
6  09 


646  58 


577  42 


904  91 


321  11 

33  73 


Joseph  Wilt,  late  do.  disbursements, 
John  Ludwig,  inspector  first  brigade, 

eighth  division,  salary,  255  00 

Disbursements,  666  94 

i_    921  94 

Isaac  Brown,  inspector  second  bri- 
gade, eighth  division,  salary,  225  00 
Disbursements,  237  80 

  462  80 

Robert  Fleming,  inspector  first  bri- 
gade, ninth  division,  salary,  125  00 
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Disbursements, 


115  14 


Joseph  J.  Wallis,  late  do.  disbursements, 
John    Horton,  jr.  inspector  second 

brigade,  ninth  division,  salary,  248  80 

Disbursements,  87  87 


Ephraim  B.  Gerould,  late  do.  disbursements, 
Henry  Barnhart,  inspector  first  bri- 
gade, tenth  division,  salary,  218  83 
Disbursements,                          393  50 


240 
21 


336 
37 


67 
04 


John  Hasson,  inspector  second 
gade,  tenth  division,  salary, 
Disbursements, 


bri- 


206  65 
44  29 


Edward  Armor,  inspector  first  bri- 
gade, eleventh  division,  salary 
Disbursements, 

Jacob  Heck,  inspector  second  bri- 
gade, eleventh  division,  salary, 
Disbursements, 

Samuel  Davidson,  inspector  first  bri- 
gade, twelfth  division,  salary, 
Disbursements, 

Alexander  Hanna,  inspector  second 
brigade,  twelfth  division,  salary, 
Disbursements, 

John  Hitchman,  inspector  first  bri- 
gade, thirteenth  division,  salary, 
Disbursements, 

Joseph  Eneix,  inspector  secondjjri- 
gade,  thirteenth  division,  salary, 
Disbursements, 

John  Park,  inspector  first  brigade, 
fourteenth  division,  salary. 
Disbursements, 

Lot  Lantz,  inspector  second  brigade, 
fourteenth  division,  salary, 
Disbursements, 

Andrew   M'Farland,  inspector  first 
brigade,  fifteenth  division,  salary, 
Disbursements, 

Robert  Orr,  jr.  inspector  second  bri- 
gade, fifteenth  division,  salary, 
Disbursements, 

Samuel  Power,  inspector  first  bri- 
gade, sixteenth  division,  salary, 
Disbursements, 

Edward  A.  Reynolds,  inspector  se- 
cond brigade,  sixteenth  division, 
salary, 

Disbursments, 


328  31 
224  87 


114  80 

565  70 


612  33 


250  94 


553  18 


680  50 


Christopher  Painter,  carriage  of  arms, 

George  Trimble,  do. 

Joel  Baker,  inspector  second  brigade,  fourth 

division,  commission  on  fines  paid  into  the 

State  Treasury, 


40  02 
29  75 


12  53 


KO.  VI. 


$20,513  56 


MEMBERS  OF  COURTS  MARTI  A  L,  Per  act  of  11  th 

April,  1825. 
Colonel  Jehu  B.  Jones, 
Lieut.  Col.  George  Weirich, 
Major  Michael  Ronsh, 


210  00 

225  29 


127  50 
207  91 


105  00 

326  82 


198  33 
224  00 


320  88 
544  47 


270  00 
600  33 


150  00 
509  55 


282  33 
662  10 


177  12 

821  20 


295  00 
616  22 


435  29 


Ebenezer  Kerr, 
"    Enoch  Philips, 
1 '    Frederick  Wise, 
"    James  Chambers, 
"    John  Byers, 
Capt.  Peter  Kester, 
"    Philip  liurkharr, 
"    Jacob  Hummel, 
"    Valentine  Has, 
"    William  Hunter, 
"    James  Miller,  , 
"    Benjamin  Anderson, 
"    Samuel  Caldwell, 
'*    James  Moore, 
"    Jeremiah  Ferree, 
"    William  Carter, 
Estate  of  John  Webb,  deceased, 


335  41 


431  82 


865  35 


870 


659  55 


944  43 


998  32 


  911  22 

Lewis  Plitt,  keeper  of  the  arsenal  at  Harris- 
burg,  salary,  23  36 
Thomas  Atkinson,    do.  at  Meadville,  do.  200  00 
William  W.  Pennell,  repairs  of  the  arsenal  at 

Harrisburg,                         .  18  50 

William  Berrett,  sundry  stands  of  colours,  407  50 

E.  G.  Nelson,                    do.  104  25 

Thomas  Jones,                   do.  100  00 

John  W.  Salter,  battalion  flag  and  drums,  168  00 

Frederick  Keefer,  drums  and  fifes,  357  49 

Thomas  Bringhurst,  do.  Ill  00 
Daniel  Sharpe,  expenses  of  distribution  of  arms,  58  00 


31  48 
171  22 
18  67 

39  17 
106  39 
145  68 

40  27 
100  79 
122  47 
122  47 
122  47 
122  47 

73  46 
33  46 
33  46 
33  46 
33  46 
48  40 
6  21 
171  22 

1,576  68 


NO.  V. 

PENSIONS  AND  GRATUITIES. 
Amount  of  pension  and  gratuities  by  special 
acts  of  the  legislature,  and  under  the  power 
vested  in  the  board  for  the  relief  of  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  war,         24,501  45 

NO.  VI.   *  

..EDUCATION. 
Dickinson  College,  $3,000  00 

Western  University,  2,400  00 

Washington  College,  1,000  00 

Jefferson  College,  1,000  00 

Allegheny  College,  1,000  00 

Deaf  and  Dumb  institution,  5,427  73 


NO.  VII. 
INTEREST  ON  LOANS. 
Holders  of  the  5  per  cent,  stock 
loan  of  1821,  46,400,00 
Do.  loan  of  1824,      30,000  00 

Do.  loan  of  1825,        7,500  00 

Harrisburg  Bank  and  others,  on 
loan  per  act  of  first  April, 
1826,-  7,725  00 


-13,827  73 


No.  VIII. 


-91,625  00 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT  FUND. 


Auction  duties, 
Premium  on  loan, 
Dividends  on  bridge, 

turnpike  stock, 
Collateral  inheritances, 
Escheats, 
State  treasury, 
Canal  tolls, 


80,000  00 
220,000  00 
canal  and 

29,715  00 
18,686  69 
847  38 
100,000  00 
25,748  68 
 474,997  75 


No.  IX. 
STATE  MAPS. 
Benjamin  Tanner,  for  maps  furnished  per 

resolution  of  twenty-eighth  March,      1825,  395  00 

No.  X.  

PENITENTIARY  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 
Board  of  Inspectors,  per  act  of  3d  April, 

1830,  4,000  00 

Salary  of  Officers,  per  ninth  section 
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qftheact  of23dJgr.il,  1829,  viz: 
Samuel  It.  Wood,  warden,  $i,750  00 


Philip  Ilahn,.jr.  overseer, 
Allen  Fisher,  <io.  of  shoemakers, 
Kaclvard  Blundin,  gate-keeper, 
John  Halloway,  do. 
Dr.  Franklin  Bache,  physician, 
John  Norvell,  clerk, 


700  00 
311  10 

-433  32 
83  33 
270  00 
218  15 

Wm.  M' Bride,  deceased,  overseer,   18  60 


3,784  50 


5,000  00 


32  00 


7,784  50 

No.  Xt.   

PENITENTIARY  NEAR  PITTSBURG. 
Board  of  Inspectors,  per  act  of  3d 

April,  1830 
J.  Patterson,  warden,  bounty  to 
convicts  per  8th  article  of  act 
of  23d  April,  1829, 
Salary  of  Officers,  per  ninth  section 
of  the  act  of  23d  April,  1829,  viz: 
John  Patterson,  warden, 
John  Young,  overseer, 
William  Cochran,  do. 
Thomas  Giaham,  watchman, 
Dr.  William  H.  Denny,  physician, 
Aaron  Williams,  clerk, 


§600  00 
233  33 
400  00 
279  75 
300  00 
.1-50  00 


1,963  08 


No."  XII. 
CONVEYING  CONVICTS. 
Philip  Heagy,  sheriff  of  Adams 
county, 

John  Bickel,         do.  Berks, 
William  Kitchen,    do.  Columbia, 
Martin" Dunlap,     do.  Cumberland, 
David  Washabaugh,do.  Franklin, 
Th'onws  Mall,        do.  Lycoming, 
Foster  Mifiken,      do.  Mifflin, 
Wm.  Levy,   dep.  do.  do. 
Jacob  M'Kinney,  Sheriff,  Northum 

b'erland, 
Josiah  Roddy,         do.  Terry, 
John  King,  do.  Warren, 


6,995  08 


231  49 
1-12  30 
72  46 
119  06 

98  07 
128  75 
'79  89 
49  09 

119  50 
48  15 

1-00.35 


1,159  11 


No.  XIII. 
.    CONVEYING  FUGITIVES. 
John  King,  sheriff  of  Warren  cou-n- 


John  MetzUer, 
John  Wilson  and  Wm.  Stok, 
Augustus  Newton, 
Joseph  A.  Brown, 


32  88 
35  65 
81  57 
104  00 
263  85 


517  95 


No.  XIV. 
PENNSYLVANIA  CLAIMANTS. 
Robert  Livezey,  one  of  the  executors  of  Tho- 
mas Livezey,  deceased, 

No.  XV. 
DEFENCE  OF  THE  STATE. 
Elisha  Doyle,  per  act  of  19th  March,  1816, 
No.  XVI. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Sundry  printers  for  publishing  the 

act  relative  to  small  notes, 
Freeman  Lewis,  information  rela- 
tive to  unpatented  lands  in  Fay- 
ette county, 
Wm.  Hamilton  and  Wm.  S.  Davis, 

Franklin, 
John  Fordyce,  Greene, 
James  Black,  Lancaster, 
Jacob  Hibsham,  do. 
Adolphus  Olmstead,  Susquehanna, 
Thomas   M.    Pettit,  professional 
services  in  the  cases  of  Arrison, 


696  18 


10,00 


115  00 


63  00 

2,567  00 
7  50 
102  00 
36  50 
6  00 


West  surety,  of  Matlack,  Mat- 
lack  and  Goodman,  85  77 
Archibald  I.  Findlay,  do.  case  of 

A.  S.  M'Cune,  10  00 

George  C.  Drake,    do.  Chahoon's 

case,  30  00 

James  Buchanan;     do.  Aurand's 

case,  100  00 

Henry  W.  Smith,  collecting  public 

money,  225  94 

James  Todd,  do.  17  95 

H.  Hepburn,  do.'  50  00 

F.  Rohrer,  adm'r.  of  E.  S.  Kelly 

dec'd.  do.  27  58 

Wm.  F.  Boone,  dg.  20  00 

Ephraim  Carpenter,      do.  24  38 

P.  H.  Hawk,  informant  in  the  case 
of  the  escheated  estate  of  Polly 
Hartzfield,  110  17 

P.  H.  Hawk,  costs  in  do.  24  75 

James  Sillyman,  sheriff  do.  15  20 

Henry  W.  Smith,  deputy  eschea- 

t'or  in  do.  31  47 

David  Bakely,  informant  in  case  of 

E.  Pratt,  63  51 

George  Rees,  sheriff,  costs  in  do.  48'  15 
Thomas  M-  Pettit,  deputy  eschea- 

torin  do.  51  30 

Samuel  Wilson,  juror  in  the  case 

ol  the  Harrisburg  canal,  &c.  2  50 

Joseph  Slilwell,       do.  2  50 

James  Dale,         do.  2  87 

John  Maclay,  do.  2  37 

Da\id  Scott,  expences  as  commis- 
sioner to  examine  the  waters  of 
the  river  Delaware,  per  act  of  3d 
April,  1829,  95  16 

Nathaniel  B.  Eldred,       do.  199  25 

John  Ross,  do.  60  00 

John  Mitchell,  expences  as  Com- 
.    missioner  to  examine  the  works  , 
of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Ca- 
nal Company,  per  resolution  of 
6th  February,  1830,  42  00 

Thomas  Atkinson,  publishing  the 

act  relative  to  militia  fines,  7  00 

Hugh  Hamilton,  publishing  the 
times  of  holding  the  circuit 
courts  for  1830,  3  00 

Welsh  and  Miller,.  ■        do.  1100 
John  S.  Weistling,   printing  and 
binding  a  certificate  book  for 
the  loan  per  act  of  7th  Dec. 
1829,  5  00 

Do.  for  do  act  of  13th  March,  1830,        5  00 
James    Loudon,     binding  stock 
books  for  the  loan  per  act  of 
13th  March,  1830,  for  the  Trea- 
sury office,  61  00 
Solomon  Sprigmnn,  do.  for  Audi- 
tor General's  Office,  70  00 
David  Fullerton,  arranging  Nichol- 
son's papers,  per  resolution  of 
7th  April,  183U,                          264  00 
John  M.  Barclay,  late  commission- 
er of  loans,  salary  and  contingen- 
cies,                                         1,011  24 
W.  S.  Franklin  and  F.  R.  Shunk, 
furnishing  the  executive  cham- 
ber, per  resolution  of  14th  Jan- 
uary, 1830,                                 383  38 
Robert  Hodge  and  Daniel  Clarke, 
compensation  for  donation  land, 
per  act  of  2d  April,  1830,              500  00 
Isaiah  Niblock,  late   treasurer  of 
Butler  county,  over  payment  on 
account  of  retailers'  licenses,  5  55 
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Joseph  Andrews,  amount  refunded 
him  For  a  tract  of  land  in  Craw- 
ford county,  per  act  of  2 0 1 li 
March,  1811,  84  13 

Daniel  Moore,  over-payment  in  the 
Land  Office, -refunded  him  per, 
act  of  2d  April,  1830/  72  00 

John  G.  Lowry,  treasurer  of  Cen- 
tre county,  tax  on  Peter  Bayn- 
ton's  land,  41  08 


6,743  20 
6743  20 


REPORT  OF- THE  COMMITTEE  ON" 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT  AND  iJNLAND'. 
NAVIGATION.. 

The  system  of  internal  improvement,  begun  soon  af- 
ter the  present  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  has-  been 
constantly  developed,  since  by  laws  enacted  at  every 
succeeding  session  of  the  legislature,  by  which  the  main 
highways  of  the  state  have  been  turnpiked,  excellent 
bridges  erected  over  the  largest  rivers,  the  mountains 
rendered  easy  of  passage,  and  generally,  such  facilities 
afforded  by  means  of  good  government,  as  have  multi- 
plied the  intercourse,  the  resources,  the  population, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth,  while  they 
have  exalted  its  character,  and  may  be  said  indeed  to 
be  fulfilling  its  distinguished  destiny. 

The  people,  far  from  complaining,  have  required 
large  expenditures  on  these  improvements,  which  eve- 
ry county  contends  for;  it  being  obvious  that  their  pro- 
fits fir  exceed  their  cost,  and  that  no  investment  yields 
so  large  a  return  for  the  capital. 

Assuming  the  average  transportation  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Pittsbursr  at  two  dollars-  per  hundred  weight, 
that  is  forty  dollars  per  ton  for,  say  three  hundred 
miles.  Assuming  the  quantity  conveyed  at  thirty  thou- 
sand tons  a  year,  the  sum  paid  for  transportation  is  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  'which  is  a  perma- 
nent tax  paid  eyery  year  by  the  -  consumer.-  Allowing 
thirty  thousand  dollars  a  mile  for  canals  or  rail-roads,  and 
assuming  the  distance  for  them  at  434  miles,  the  whole 
expenditure  would  be  thirteen  millions  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars;  the  interest  on  which  capital  would 
be  §792,000  at  six  per  cent.  At  this  rate  the  expense 
of  transportation  reduced  from  $40  to  $10  per  ton, 
makes  a  great  saving  to  the  consuming  people  in  the 
conveyance  of  thirty  thousand  tons  every  year.  Deduct 
the  annual  interest  on  the  thirteen  millions  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  laid  out  in  the  supposed  improve- 
ment, say  $792,000,  and  there  remains  $408,000,  al- 
most half  a  million  actually  saved  each  and  every  year 
by  expending  a  capital  of  thirteen  millions  of  dollars 
in  improving  the  means  of  transportation  between  Phil- 
adelphia and  Pittsburg.  Similar  results  will  be  found 
from  any  basis  for  calculation.  They  are  demonstrable 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  community,  who  know  that  no 
outlay  is  so  prntable  as  that  which  improves  the  ave- 
nues of  intercourse;  that  cultivating  a  farm  is  not  more 
certain  to  increase  its  income,  that  not  even  extinguish- 
ing a  public  debt  is  such  a  gain  to  the  people  as  invest- 
ing their  money  in  whatever  facilitates,  augments  and 
diffuses  commerce  and  circulation.  This  is  the  only 
true  economy. 

Accordingly,  enterprise  and  liberality  in  such  im- 
provements are  indicative  of  the  degree  of  public  in- 
telligence. They  are  the  natural  offspring  of  free 
states,  and  flourish  most  where  the  people  are  the 
freest:  their  spirit  is  the  substitute  for  that  evil  genius 
of  warfare  and  commotion,  which  marks  and  degrades 
all  ignorant  and  unrepresented  populations.  People 
who  are  their  own  masters  bestow  their  attention  and 
means  on  the  arts  of  peace  and  comfort,  rather  than  the 
works  of  hostility,  extravagance  and  ostentation.  They 
employ  their  industry  in  useful  creations,  by  which  the 
wages  of  labor  at  e  shared  by  every  workman,  by  which 


every  quarter,  every  hamlet,  every  farm  is  improved, 
rather  than  sortie  metropolitan  residence  of  a  few  privil- 
eged to  command  and  be  idle.  Agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  pursuits  are  the  greatest  gainers  by  such 
improvements,  which  enrich  and  elevate  a  community 
far  beyond  the  power  of  conquest  and  of  force.  The 
ways  of  internal  improvements  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  their  paths  are  peace; 

In  our  fortunate  condition  this  benign  spirit  is  excit- 
ed and  greally  promoted  by  the  salutary  emulation  of 
neighbouring  states,  all  united  under  one  federal  o-0. 
vernment. 

VVhatever  may  be  the  fluctuating  policy  or  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  that  government  as  to  interna!  im- 
provements, there  can  be  no  doubt  ofthose  of  the  states, 
whose  clear  policy  it  is  to  exert  each  one  its  utmost 
power  in  their  establishment  and  continual  expansion. 
That  state"  will  be  the  most  prosperous  and  powerful  of 
the  American  empire,  the  most  beneficial  and  impor- 
tant to  the  union,  the  most  contented.-and  eminent  as 
a  sovereign  commonwealth,  which  is  foremost  in  the 
developement  of  its  natural  advantages  by  artificial  ame- 
lioration. 

The  three  great  central  states,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio,  which  have  most  cultivated  their  terri- 
torial advantages,  are  'not  only  the  most  populous,  the 
most  opulent,  and  the  most  thriving  of  the  confederacy, 
but  their  relative  position,  their  free,  homogeneous  and 
industrious  population,  their  agriculture,  manufactures 
and  commerce',' are  such  as  to  render  them  eminent  in 
all  that  distinguishes  states  and  exemplifies  good  go- 
vernment. ^  Their  morals,  their  jurisprudence,  'intellect- 
ual institutions,  and  general  prosperity',  as  well  as  their 
internal  improvements  are  admired  and  imitated,  not 
only  throughout  America,  but  in  Europe.  The  intelli- 
gent of  all  nations  look  to  them  for  example  and  the  op- 
pressed choose  them  for.  asylums.  '  They  represent 
America  in  foreign  countries." 

•  The  policy  of  Pennsylvania  respecting  internal  im- 
provements hasalways  b.een  judicious  and  generous.  It  is 
a  principle  as  applicable  to  states  as  to  individuals,  that 
there  is  no  such  enjoyment  as  selfish  or  isolated  pros- 
perity. To  be  prosperous  both  states  and  individuals 
must  share  with  others  whatever  advantages  they  re- 
spectively enjoy.  Although,  therefore,  Pennsylvania 
has  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely,  accomplished  her 
improvements  by  her  own  means,  without  aid  from  any 
other  quarter,  yet  her  representatives  in  the  councils  of 
the  union  have  always  been  willing  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  other  states,  particularly  the  young  common, 
wealths  of  the  west,  with  whose  advancement  and  pros- 
perity  those  of  this  state  are  intimately  connected,  up- 
on- which  it  is  dependant.  The  policy  of  Pennsylvania 
has  been  to  consider  all  the  states  of  the  union  as  de- 
pendant on  each  other,  and  bound  together  much  more 
fjy  commerce  among  the  several  states,  than  by  any 
force  of  written  constitution. 

The  breadstuff's  and  the  coal,  with  other  staples  of 
this  state,  find  markets  in  the  eastern  states.  Its 
manufactures  will  be  exchanged  for  the  cotton  and  the 
sugar  of  the  southern  states.  It  derives  a  large  part  of 
its  most  important  resource  from  increasing  intercourse 
with  the  vigorous  and  growing  states  of  '.he  west.  Its 
capitals  are  not-Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  alone,  con- 
venient and  useful  as  those  keys  of  the  east  and  the 
west  are  for  storing  and  distributing  wealth;  but  Erie, 
Detroit  Cincinati,  and  Louisville,  in  the  west;  New 
Orleans,  Savannah  and  Charleston,  in  the  south;  Balli- 
timore,  New  York  and  Roston. 

The  legislature  of  1830,  is  intrusted  with  the  welfare 
and  character  of  the  state  under  peculiar  circumstances 
and  uncommon  responsibilities.  We  are  not  here  to 
begin,  but  to  pursue  a  great  system — or  to  abandon  it 
half,  more  than  half  accomplished.  Already  a  neigh- 
bour state  by  means  of  such  improvements  has  grown 
till  it  numbers  almost  as  many  inhabitants  as  England, 
at  a  period  when  her  ascendancy  in  Europe  was  even 
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greater  than  it  is  now.  Tt  is  for  the  present  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  to  determine  whether  the  means  which 
bountiful  Providence  has  placed  at  their  disposal  for 
the  equal  or  greater  expansion  of  this  commonwealth, 
the  stewardship  of  which  the  people  have  confided  to 
their  care,  shall  be  improved  as  they  may  be  and  outfit 
to  be,  or  neglected  and  brought  to  "nought.  The  su- 
perior agriculture,  the  inexhaustible  and  unrivalled 
mineral  wealth,  the  extensive  manufactures,  the  com- 
merce! foreign  and  domestic,  of  Pennsylvania,  need 
only  the  means  of  being  carried  from  their  abundant 
storehouses,  to  be  returned  in  riches  beyond  calculation. 
By  good  government  the  vacant  lands  may  be  peopled, 
the  farms  and  towns  may  be  improved  with  a  rapidity 
unexampled  even  in  the  extraordinary  progress  of  Ame- 
rican advancement.  Ten  millions  of  inhabitants  may 
be  contained  within  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  enjoy- 
ing all  the  quickness  of  industry,  which  animates  a 
flourishing  city,  the  whole  state  may  be  like,  a  b,usy 
town,  if  this  consummation  be  not  prevented  by  errors 
of  those  appointed  by  the  people  to  manage  their  affairs. 

It  is  the  character  of  a  free  people  to  be,  generally  in 
advance  of  their  law  makers.  The  impulses  of  all  the 
improvements  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  first  commu- 
nicated by  the  people  to  the  legislature,  never  by  the 
latter  to  the  former.  The  first  turnpike  road  made  in 
America,  thirty  six  years  ago,  began  not  with  an  act  of 
Assembly,  but  in  primary  meetings  of  the  people  of 
Lancaster,  Chester  and  Philadelphia.  The  great  sys- 
tem of  canals  which  for  the  last  five  years  lias  occupied 
public  attention;  in  like  manner,  originated  not  with 
those  who  make  laws  but  with  those  who  make  legisla- 
tors. "  At  this  time  likewise  the  people  are  earnest  and. 
nearly  unanimous  in  tlieir'demands  for.  the  further  deve- 
lopment of  tlflf  power  and  prosperity  of  the  state. 

Retarded  and  thwarted  as  it  has  been  by  those  local 
prejudices  which  are  inseparable  from  popular  repre- 
sentation, there  is  nothing  however  to  despair  of.— 
There  is  not  a  county  represented  in  the  legislature 
which  votes  against  internal  improvements.  Petitions 
for  them  are  continually  presented  from  all  quarters. — 
The  only  difficulty  is  in  reconciling  each  to  support 
what  may  be  thought  not  to  be  beneficial  to  that  parti- 
cular quarter.  This  is  a  prejudice  the  blindness, of 
which  all  scientific  political  economy  and  all  actual  ex- 
perience combine  to  demnnstate.  A  stone  thrown  into 
the  middle  of  the  Susquehanna  will  not  diffuse  the  cir- 
cle it  makes  in  the  waters  till  it  reaches  from  shore  to 
shore,  more  certainly  than  any  judicious  localised  im- 
provement will  spread  its  influence  throughout  the 
community.  The  early -opposition  to  turnpikes,  both 
in  England  and  this  country,  was  always  most  violent 
and  intractable  in  those  parts  which  eventually  derived 
the  greatest  advantages  from  them.  The  interior  ex- 
claimed against  the  turnpikes  leading  to  London  and 
to  Philadelphia,  thatthey  alone  Would  profit  by  them. 
The  result  never  failed  to  prove  that  the  objecting  inte- 
rior was  the  greatest  gainer.  The  canals  leading- to  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  have  uniformly 
diminished  the  value  of  land  near  those  cities,  and  en- 
hanced it  at  a  distance.  To  which  consideration  it  may 
be  added  that  the  accomplishment  of  any  great  and 
leading  improvements  is  always  preliminary  to  exten- 
sions of  them.  A  scheme  of  improvement  maybe  bur- 
thened,  delayed,  perhaps  frustrated,  by  selfish,  local  at- 
tachments of  collateral  connexions,  which,  by  being 
withheld  for  a  short  time  are  sure  to  follow  with  full 
effect,  when  by  the  attempt  to  force  them  prematurely 
they  defeat  themselves. 

The  great  advantages  of  the  New  York  canals,  were, 
first,  that  nature  had  designated  one  great  champaign 
channel  for  them  pervading  that  state,  which  preclu- 
ded local  jealousies  and  concentrated  the  power  of  the 
•whole  commonwealth  on  a  single  ob  ject;  and  secondly, 
the  ruinous  expedient  of  relying  on  loans  was  never  trust- 
ed, but  permanent  resources  were  provided  fiom  the 
beginning  for  meeting  the  accruing  interest  and  gra- 


dually extinguishing  the  principal  of  the  debts  incur- 
red. 

The  great  disadvantages  of  the  Pennsylvania  system 
appear  to  have  been  chiefly  these: 

First.  Improvidence  respecting  rail  roads.  The 
course  of  inland  transportation  in  New  York  is  not  im- 
peded by  mountains,  so  that  canals  seemed  to  afford 
the  obvious  channel  there.  Such  at  least  was  the  natur- 
al impression  when  their  system  was  devised.  But  in 
Pennsylvania  forty  miles  of  mountain,  impassable  by  ca- 
nal, and  eighty  miles  of  other  ground  admirably  adapt- 
ted  for  rail  road,  but  pronounced  wholly  unfit  for  canals, 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  seize  and  turn  to  incalcula- 
ble account  the  great  inland  improvement  of  the  age. — 
If  the  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars  estimated  as  the 
cost  of  the  rail  road  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Schuyl- 
kill had  been  applied  to  its  construction  in  the  begin- 
ning, not  only  would  large  sums  have  been  saved,  but, 
in  the  language  of  the  report  of  the  canal  commissioners, 
a  trade  which  now  keeps  eight  hundred  waggons  in 
steady  employ  would  have  been  so  much  increased  by 
transportation  eighty  miles  in  one  day  instead  of  three, 
and  of  fifty  tons  instead  of  half  a  ton  at  a  load,  that  the 
business  on  the  road  between  Columbia  and  Philadel- 
phia would  astonish  the  most  sanguine.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  affirm  that  a  clear  revenue  of  one  hun- 
-  dred  thousand  dollars  a  year  from  that  road  would  now 
form  part  of  the  permanent  income  of  the  state/increas- 
ing every  year, 

The  greatest  mistake,  on  our  part  has  not  been  per- 
haps in  undertaking  too  much  at  once, nor  is  it  that  alone 
which  has  obliged  us  from  year  to  year,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  -public  works,  to  borrow  'and  ex- 
pend large  sums  of  money,  and  to  incur  the  payment  of 
a  heavy  interest,  without  obtaining  from  them  an  ade- 
quate return.  A  greater  mistake  consisted  in  blindly 
following  under  different  circumstances,  the  course  of 
a  neighboring  state,  which  we  might  have  ardently  out- 
stripped by  adapting  ascertained  improvements  to  the 
configuration  of  our  own  state. 

It  is  a  fortunate  and  consolatory  circumstance  that  two 
years,  and  no  very  great  expenditure,  will  enable  Penn- 
sylvania to  repair  this  error. 

:  Second'y.  The  improvidence  of  successive  legislat- 
ures— shrinking  from  the  obvious  duty  of  raising  the 
means  to  pay,  at  least,  the  interest  on  the  sums  borrow- 
ed from  year  to  year.  This  is  now  the  most  formidable 
disadvantage  remaining  to  be  contended  with.  Loans 
to  pay  loans,  never  fail  to  ruin  the  individuals  who  try 
them  in  their  distresses.  None  but  the  desperate  and 
infatuated  ever  resort  to-them:  and  they,  well  aware  that 
all  calculation  is  against  them,  but  gambling  on  the  mere 
chances  of  possible  change  for  the  better.  Yet  such  has 
been  the  legislation  of  this  rich  and  flourishing  common- 
wealth. The  debt  has  been  thus  increased,  till  it  has 
become  an  object  of  legislative  dismay.  Procrastinating 
legislation  has  continually  aggravated  both  the  debt  and 
the  dread  of  it;  for  the  longer  the  honest  and  the  only 
means  of  providing  for  it  are  deferred,  the  greater  is  the 
apprehension  as  well  as  the  dilemma. 

In  this  respect,  also,  there  is  no  real  difficulty.  If  the 
firmness  of  the  legislature  will  but  take  a  lesson  from 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  it  will  be  found  to  have  no  ex- 
istence, but  in  unfounded  apprehension. 

Doubtless  the  people  are  dissatisfied,  perhaps  dis- 
xouraged,  by  the  unpropitious  results  of  five  years  of 
injudicious  legislation,  and  misapplied  as  well  as  waste- 
ful expenditure.  But  their  attachment  to  the  system,  is 
as  certain  as  their  attachment  to  their  own  interests.  _ 

This  committee  will  respectfully  submit  a  bill,  which 
requires  the  loan  of  something  short  of  two  millions  and 
a  half  of  dollars,  including  near  half  a  million  of  last 
years  deficit;  leaving  to  the  next  legislature  to  add 
about  as  much  more  to  complete  a  system  of  internal 
improvement,  more  comprehensive  and  productive  than 
any  community  has  ever  yet  enjoyed.  Supposing  it 
altogether  to  cost  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  can  it  be 
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that  such  a  sum  will  cause  one  moment's  -hesitation,  or 
alarm?  That  sum  would  bind  each  inhabitant  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  pay  about  half  a  dollarva  year.  The  people 
of  England  pay  twenty -four  times  that  amount.  The 
people  of  Flanders,  France  and  other  countries  from  ten 
to  fifteen  times  as  much.  Their  taxes  are  interminable. 
They  are  laid  on  them,  not  by  them.  The  annual  in- 
terest on  tile  utmost  that  the  debt  of  Pennsylvania  can 
amount  to,  it  has  already  been  shown,  will  be  much  less 
than  is  now  paid  ev-ery  year  by  the  people  in  the  ex- 
penses of  carrying  food,  raiment  and  fuel  to  their  own 
doors.  It  would  hardly  equal  what  is  now  actually  lost 
by  the  present  vicious  mode  of  collecting  such  taxes  as 
are  assessed,  which  have  been  reckoned  at  four  millions 
of  dollars  a  year.  It  would  scarcely  exceed  the  poor 
taxes  collected  throughout  the  state.  It  will  be  less 
than  this  state's  proportion  of  the  expense  to  maintain 
the  army  and  the  navy — the  war  charges  of  the  Union. 
In  short,  though  the  debt  may  be  matter  of  reproach, 
it  ought  not  to  be  matter  of  dread-  During  the  late  war 
the  people  paid  onerous  taxes  with  the  utmost  readiness. 
The  cost  and  loss  on  their  collection  were  less  in  this 
than  in  any  other  country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
taxes  now  to  an  adequate  and  reasonable  extent,  jyill 
be  cheerfully  paid.  The  difficulty  will  not  be  found  in 
taxing;  but  in  the  mode  of  taxing-.  -Just  and  equal  tax- 
es, will  not  be  complained  of.  The  honest  principle  of 
■taxation  is  to  tax  ourselves,  not  our  neighbor  or  poster- 
ity. Taxes  imposed  on  this  principle  and  for  great  ob- 
jects will  always  be  supported  by  an  intelligent  people. 
They  know  that  the  taxes  now  in  question  must  be  tem- 
porary, as  it  cannot  be*  but  that  in  a  few  years  the  rail 
-roads  and  canals  will  yield  the  means  of  extinguishing 
whatever  debts  they  may  occasion. 

It  is  gratify  ing  to  reflect  that  of  the  large  sums  appli- 
ed to  these  purposes,  little,  if  any,  has  been  lost  by  mal- 
versation or  fraud,  as  it  appears  by  the  late  report  of  the 
•canal  commissioners  that  of  the  ten  millions  two  hun- 
dred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  nine 
dollars  and  59  hundredths,  which  is  the  whole- amount 
of  moneys  appropriated  and  placed  at  their  disposal  up 
to  the  10th  day  of  December  last,  nearly  all  has  been 
faithfully  accounted  for. 

A  digested  review  of  the  acts  of  assembly  concerning 
•canals  and  rail  roads  may  be  useful  as  introductory  to 
the  bill  the  committee  will  respectfully  submit  to  the 
House. 

The  act  of  April,  1825,  with  which  the  system  be- 
gan, premises  that  'the  establishment  of  a  communica- 
tion between  the  eastern  and  western  waters  of  the 
state,  and  the  lakes,  by  means  of  navigable  streams  and 
canals,  would  advance  our  agriculture,  commerce  and 
manufactures,  unite  in  a  common  interest  the  great  na- 
tural divisions  of  thestate,  and  in  the  end  be  an  import- 
ant source  of  revenue  to  the  common  weahh;  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  state  require  that  this  great  and  im- 
portant improvement  should  be  the  property  of  the 
commonwealth;  and  that  the  commonwealth  ought  to 
embark  in  it  with  the  zeal  and  energy  best  calculated 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  It  therefore  empowered  the  go- 
vernor to  appoint  five  commissioners  to  consider  and 
adopt  proper  and  requisite  measures  preparatory  to  the 
establishment  of  a  navigable  communication  between 
the  eastern  and  the  western  waters  of  the  state  and  lake 
Erie. 

The  routes  directed  to  be  examined  were  one  from  Phi- 
ladelphia, through  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties,  and 
thence  by  the  West  Branch  of  the  Suquehanna  and  the 
waters  thereof  to  the  Allegheny  and  Pittsburg,  also 
from  the  Allegheny  to  lake  Erie;  one  other  from  Phila- 
delphia city,  by  the  Juniata,  to  Pittsburg,  and  thence  to 
lake  Erie;  one  other  from  Philadelphia  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  state,  towards  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
lake;  one  other  through  Cumberland  and  Franklin 
counties,  to  the  Potomac  river;  and  one  by  the  Conoco- 
cheague  or  Monocossey  and  Conewago  to  ihe  Susque- 
hanna. The  commissioners  were  also  to  examine  the 
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best  route  through  Bedford  county  to  connect  the  route 
of  the  proposed  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  with  the 
Juniata  route. 

By  the  act  of  February,  1826,  the  cbmm'ssioners 
were  empowered  to  locate  and  contract  for  making  a 
canal  from  the  Swatai'a,  at  or  near  Middletown,  to  or 
near  a  point  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Susquehanna, 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Juniata;  and  from 
Piltsburg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskiminitas. 

This,  by  the  title  of  the  act,  is  denominated  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal.  By  the  same  act,  the  commissioners 
were  directed  to  construct  a  navigable  feeder  of  a  canal, 
from  French  creek  to  the  summit  level  of  Ccnneaut 
lake.,  and  to  survey  and  locate  the  route  of  a  canal  from 
thence  to  lake  Erie. 

By  the  act  of  April,  1826,  the  Governor  was  author- 
ised to  appoint  four  additional  canal  commissioners,  so 
that  the  board  should  consist  of  nine,  instead  of  five. 

By  the  act  of  April,  1827,  the  commissioners  were  re- 
quired to  locate  and  contract  for  making  a  canal  up  the 
valley  "of  the  Juniata,  from  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal  to  a  point  at  or  near  Lewistown,also 
a  canal  up  the  vallies  of  .the  Kiskiminetas  and  Cone- 
maugh^"  from^  the  eastern  section  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  to  a  point  at  or  near  Blairsville;  also  acanal  up  the 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  from  the  eastern  section  of 
the  Pennsylvania  canal  to  a  point  at  or  near  the  town  of 
Northumberland,  to  be  selected  with  due  regard  to  the 
trade  of  both  branches  of  the  river;  also  such  surveys 
from  Frankstowri,  on  the  Juniata,  to  Johnstown,  on  the 
Conemaugh,  across  the  Allegheny  mountain,  as  might 
enable  them  to  determine  in  What  manner  and  by  what 
kind  of  works,- whether  by  a.  smooth  and  permanent 
road  of  easy  graduation,  or  by  a  lail  road  with  locomo- 
tive or  stationary  engines,  or  otherwise,  the  portage  or 
space  between  the  said  two  points  may  be  passed  so  as 
to  ensure  the  greatest  public  advantage.  The  board 
was  also  to  cause  further  examinations,  surveys  and 
levels  to  ascertain  the  practicability  and  cost  of  an  en- 
tire navigable  communication  between  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Allegheny  river,  also  on 
the  route  from  Northumberland  up  the  North  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  to  the  state  line:  from  the  western 
section  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kiskiminetas  to  a  point  on  lake  Erie,  by  the  Allegheny 
river  and  French  creek,  at  or  near  the  borough  of  Erie; 
and  from  the  city  x>f  Pitsburg  to  the  said  point  on  lake 
Erie",  by  the  route  of  Beaver  and  Shenango;  also  an  ex- 
amination, survey  and  estimate  of  the  route  for  canal, 
and  also  for  a  rail"  way,  with  locomotive  or  stationary 
engines.from  Philadelphia,through  Chester  and  Lancas- 
ter counties,  so  as  to  connect  by  the  nearest  and  most 
practicable  route  with  the  eastern  section  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal;  also  surveys,  examinations  and  estimates 
down  the  Brandywine  river  to  a  point  north  of  the 
Delaware  state  line,  thence  across  the  dividing  ridge 
between  that  river  and  Chester  creek,  thence  down 
the  same  to  the  river  Delaware,  and  if  it  should  be  as- 
certained that  the  waters  of  the  Brandywine  cannot  be 
diverted  from  their  natural  channel,  then  to  make  all 
the  necessary  examinations  for  a  portage  or  rail  way 
across  the  said  ridge;  also  an  examination  to  ascertain 
the  practicability  and  cost  of  forming  a  connexion  of  the 
North  Branch  ofthe  Susquehanna  and  the  Lehigh  riv- 
er*, by  means  of  a  canal  or  rail  way;  also  surveys  and 
estimates  from  the  termination  of  the  Pennsylvania  ca- 
nal at  the  mouth  ef  the  Swatara  down  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Maryland  line;  and  to 
make  report  to  the  next  legislature  of  the  expense  and 
practicability  of  extending  the  Pennsylvania  canal  to 
the  intersection  ofthe  Maryland  line  and  the  said  river. 
The  commissioners  were  also  required  to  commence 
operations  on  the  feeder  from  French  creek  to  the  sum- 
mit level  at  Conneaut  lake,  and  to  contract  for  so  much 
as  may  be  adapted  to  either  of  the  routes  for  connecting 
the  Pennsylvania  canal  with  lake  Erie.  They  were  also 
to  cause  an  examination  from  the  mouth  of  French 
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creek  by  way  of  Waterfor'd,  to  the  bay  of  Presque  Isle  i 
and  from  Conneaut  lake  to  lake  Erie;  also  examinations  1 
along  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  from  Philadelphia,  or  i 
from  Bristol,  or  any  intermediate  point  between  Bristol  i 
and  the  head  of  tide  water  to  Carpenter's  point,  to  ef- 
fect a  navigable  canal  communication;  also  surveys  and 
estimates  through  the  vallies  of   the  Conodogwinet, 
Yellow  Breeches  and  Cenocochesgue  creeks,  for  the 
connexion  of  the  rivers  Susquehanna  and  Potomac  by  a 
canal;  also  from  the  west  end  of  the  Harrisburg  bridge 
to  Ghambersburg,  and  from  the  west  end  of  the  Colum- 
bia bridge,  through  York  and  Gettysburg,  to  Chambers- 
burg;  also  the  proposed  route  of  canal  between  the 
Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  commencing  near  the  arsenal 
and  terminating  near  the  navy  yard. 

By  the  act  of  March,  1828,  the  commissioners  were 
required  to  locate  and  contract  for  making  canals  from' 
the  commencement  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  at  or  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Swatara  to  Columbia;  also  from  Lew- 
istown  to  the  highest  point  expedient  and  practicable 
for  a  canal  on  the  Juniata;  also  from  a  point  at  or  near 
Northumberland  to  the  Bald  Eagle,  on  th  West  Branch; 
also  from  Northumberland  to  the  New  York  state  line} 
on  the  North  Branch;. also  from  a  point  at  or  near  Tay- 
lor's ferry  to  Easton,  and  from  Blairsville  to  the  highest 
point  expedient  and  practicable  for  a  canal  on  the  Co- 
nemaugh. The  commissioners  are  by  this  act  required 
to  locate  a  toad  on  the  Allegheny  mountain,  to  connect 
the  Juniata  and  Conemaugh  sections  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia canal;  and  to  locate  a  rail  road  from  Philadelphia, 
through  Lancaster  to  Columbia,  and  thence  to  the  w.est  - 
end  of  the  borough  of  York.  They  are  likewise  direct- 
ed to  examine  the  valley  of  the  Monongahelafrom  Pitts- 
burg to  the  Virginia  state  line;  and  from  Columbia  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Conestoga  river  for  canal  or  slack 
water  navigation; also  from  Huntingdon,  through  Wood- 
cock valley  and  Bedford,  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Al- 
legheny to  Johnstown,  to  connect  those  streams  either 
by  canal  or  rail  road  also  from  LewistOwn  by  the  Kisha- 

-  coquillas  creek  and  through  the  valley  of  that  name  to 
the  town  of  Huntingdon,  in  older  to  ascertain  the  best- 
ground  for  the  Pennsylvania  canal';  also  from  some  point 
on  the  Schuylkill  canal  to  a  point  on  the  .Susquehanna, 
between  Catawissa  and  Sunbury,  with  a  view  of  con- 
necting the  points  by  a  rail  road;  also  to  examine  from 
the  west  end  of  the  borough  ofYork, through  Gettysburg^ 
to  Chambersburg,  and  from  a  point  at  or  near  the  west 
end  of  the  Harrisburg  bridge,  through  or  near  Carlisle, 
to  Chambersburg,  for  a  rail  road;  likewise  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  practicability  and  cost  of  improv- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  Allegheny  for  steam  boats.. 

By  the  act  of  April,  1829,  the  power  of  the  Governor' 
to  appoint  commissioners  was  revoked,  and  the  nine 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  legislature.  By  this 
act,  the  commissioners  were  required  to  appoint  one 
person  to  be  styled  the  engineer  in  chief  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  superintendent  of  surveys:  an  appoint- 
ment that  was  never  made. 

By  another  act  of  April,  1829,  the  commissioners 
were  di.ected  to  complete,  within  the  year,  so  much  of 
the  contracts  then  made  upon  the  different  lines  of  ca- 
nal and  railway  as  was  practicable;  also  to  contract  for 

-  the  execution  of  those  sections  on  the  Delaware  divis- 
ionof  the  Pennsylvania  canal  between  Bristol  and  Eas- 
ton, and  those  sections  on  the  North  Branch  division 
between  Northumberland  and  Nanticoke  falls,  as  weie 
not  then  commenced;  and  after  the  15th "of  October, 
1829,  to  enter  into  such  other  contracts  for  the  exten- 
sion of  line  of  canals  and  rail  ways  then  authorised  by 
law  as  the  commissioners  should  deem  most  conducive 
to  the  interest  of  the  state;  provided  the  amount  of  con- 
tracts should  not  exceed  the  amount  of  money  appro- 
priated by  that  act  not  necessary  to  satisfy  the  amount 
of  work  done  during  that  year,  on  contracts  then  made. 
They  were  also,  by  the  same  act,  to  locate  the  route  of 
a  suitable  navigation,  either  by  canal,  or  by  canal  and 
jsJack  water,  between  the  city  of  Pittbburg  or  the  mouth. 


of  the  Kiskimine.tas  and  the  borough  of  Erie,  within 
that  year;  likewise  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela  from  Pittsburg-  to  the  Virginia  line,  as  the  le- 
gislature should  thereafter  direct. 

By  the  act  of  March,  1830) -the  different  routes  for 
crossing  the  Allegheny  mountain  by  a  portage,  were 
directed  to  be  examined,  and  a  report  to  be  made  of 
the  route  preferred,  ,  By  the  same,  act,  also,  a  survey 
was  directed  to  be  made  for  a  canal,  from  the  nearest 
and  best  point  on  the  West. Branch  canal  to  the  Susque- 
hanna, at  or  near  Lewisburg,  in  Union  county;  and 
from  the  nearest  and  best  point  on  the  canal,  at  or  near 
Harrisburg,  to  the' Susquehanna. 

It  has  been,  seen,  that  at  the  outset  the  legislature 
empowered  the  Governor  to  appoint  five  canal  com- 
missioners," whose  number  was  by  a  subsequent  act  in- 
ci'eased.to  nine,  still  appointed  by  the  Governor.  By 
the  act  of  April,  1829,  the  legislature  took  to  itself  the 
appoint  ment  of  the  commissioners.  Finally,  by  the  act 
of  April,  1830,' their  number  was  reduced  from  nine  to 
three,  and  the  Governor  was  again  authorised  to  ap- 
point them.  By  the  same^act,  three  appraisers  of  dam- 
ages'were  provided  for,  whose  appointment  is  also  con- 
ferred on  the  executive.. 

The  fu  st  report  of  the  first  commissioners,  dated  in 
February,  1825,  recommended  a  leading,  uninterrupt- 
ed canal, "to  be  made  and  owned  by  the  commonwealth, 
the  whole  length  of  the  state,  from  Pittsburg  to  Phila- 
delphia, divided  into  four  sections,  as  follows: 

1.  'From  Philadelphia  to  the  Susquehanna,  a  few 
miles  above  Harrisburg.  . 

2.  From  the  east  bankof  the  Susquehannah  to  the 
upper  fork  of  the  -Frankstown  branch  of  the  Juniata, 

•near  Hollidaysburg,  in  Huntingdon  county. 

3.  From  the  forks  of  the  Juniata  over  the  Allegheny 
mountain  to  the  forks  of  the  little  Conemaugh  river,  in 
Cambria  county. 

4.  Thence  to  Pittsburg. 

The  rail-road  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia  has  since 
been  substituted  for  most  of  the  first  section;  and  a  rail- 
-  road  over  the  mountain  for  a  tunnel,  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  perforate  it- 

The  plan  submitted  was  to  complete  the  second  sec- 
tion first,  the  fourth  section  second,  the  third  or  moun- 
tain seclion  third,  and  the  first  or  eastern  section  last. 
The  estimate  for  the  Juniata  section  was  not  quite  one 
million  of  dollars.  -  The  estimate  of  the  mountain  sec- 
tion was  rather  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.  The  es- 
timate of  the  western  section  was  about  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  estimate  of  the  whole, 
exclusive  of  the  eastern  section,  was  two  millions  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty -three  dollars  if  made  with  wooden  locks,  or  five 
millions  of  dollars  if  executed  in  the  expensive  Euro- 
pean style.  The  work  was  supposed  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages over  that  of  New  York,  of  greater  conveni- 
ence of  materials,  lower  interest  of  money,  lower  wa- 
ges, cheaper  provisions,  more  experienced  workmen, 
and  better  climate. 

'!  lie  late  comprehensive  report  of  the  present  com- 
missioners has  informed  the  house  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  various  canals  and  rail-ways  that  have  been 
finally  adopted  from  the  many  more  projected  by  the 
several  legislative  acts  brought  into  review,  most  of 
which  proved  impracticable,  not  a  few  were  abandoned, 
and  some  have  been  accomplished. 

This  report  presents  the  rail-way  from  the  Schuylkill 
to  the  Susquehanna,  the  canal  from  the  termination  of 
that  rail-way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata,  the  slack-wa- 
ter navigation  on  that  stream,  and  the  rail-way  over  the 
mountain,  as  the  main  line  of  communication,  the  great 
primary  object  originally  designed  to  connect  the  east- 
ern and  western  wafers  of  the  state  and  the  lakes,  and 
it  recommend';  various  other  improvements  as  useful 
extensions  of  the  main  design. 

The  committee,  adopting  these  views,  accordingly 
.  report  a  bill  for  completing  that  portion  of  the  Penn- 
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sylvania  canal,  which  the  commissioners  state  may  be 
finished  by  the  first  of  September  next,  if  authorized 
by  the  1st  of  March;  for  which  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars 
is  appropriated,  according'  to  the  estimate  of  the  com- 
missioners. The  bill  appropriates  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  being-  about  one  haJtf'of  the  commissioners'  es- 
timate for  completing  the  rail-way  from  Philadelphia  to 
Columbia;  that  being-  as  much  as  it  is  supposed  will  be 
requisite  for  the  work  of  one  of  the  two  years  deemed 
necessary  to  finish  that  improvement.   The  commission- 
ers are  directed  to  complete,  in  the  first  place,  the  first 
twenty  miles,  extending-  from  Philadelphia  westwardly, . 
Seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  are  appropri- 
ated to  the  slack-water  navigation  of  the  Juniata  divis- 
ion and  rail-way  over  the  mountain,  being-  in  like  man- 
ner one  half  the  estimated  cost  of  those  improvements, 
and  as  much  as  can  be  well'Iaid  out  in  the  first  of  the 
two  years  required  for  their  completion.    About  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars  more  'are  appropriated,  in  va- 
rious items  to  several  extensions  of  the  general  system 
of  internal  improvements,  some  of  which  have  from  the 
first  been  objects  of  legislative  attention,  and  are  re- 
commended in  the  last  report  of  the  canal  commission- 
ers.   Each  item  is  specifically  appropriated  to  the  par- 
ticular object  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent all  diversion  of  the  funds.    The  whole  sum  thus 
appropriated  amounts  to  two  millions.and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  fourteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the 
main  design,  and  six  hundred  thousand  to  the' exten- 
sions.   To  this  is  to  be  added  the  last  year's  deficit  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand.four  hundred  and 
two  dollars  and  seventy-nine  Cents;  so  that  the  whole 
sum  to  be  raised  by  loan  is  nearly  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  dollars.    This  will  leave  about  one  miilion_three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be  raised  next  year,  for 
the  completion  of  the  main  line  pervading  the  state.-  , 
-  By  the  first  act  on  the  subject,  that  of  April  1825,  the 
commissioners  were  directed  to  enquire  into  the  proper 
means  for  the  establishment  of  a  canal  fund,  to  ascer- 
tain the  terms  on  which  loans  coidd  be  obtained,  and  to 
devise  means  for  paying  the  interest  on  them,  and  for 
the  final  liquidation  of  the  principal. 

By  the  act  of  February,  1826,  a  fund  was  established 
denominated  the  internal  improvement  fund,  of  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral and  State  Treasurer  are  made  commissioners,  to 
receive  and  manage  the  moneys  pertaining  to  that 
fund,  and  recommend  from  time  to  time  to  the  legisla- 
ture such  measures  as  that  board  of  commissioners  deem 
advisable  for  the  improvement  of  the  fund,  and  to  make 
report  of  the  state  of  it  on  the  first  week  in  February 
every  year.  These  commissioners  are  authorised  to 
receive  for  the  use  of  the  fund  all  such  appropriations, 
grants  and  donations  as  should  be  made  thereto,  and  to 
hold  and  apply  them  as  directed  by  the  act. 

During  the  year  1826  they  were  to  be  .paid  by  the 
State  Treasurer  out  of  the  auction  duties  the  amount 
of  the  interest  on  the  loans  authorised  during  that  year 
for  the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and  thir- 
ty thousand  dollars  annually  thereafter,  out  of  the  auc- 
tion duties;  together  with  the  dividends. accruing  to  the' 
state  on  the  road,  canal  and  bridge  stock  belonging,  to 
it,  and  the  tolls  on  any  part  of  the  canal;  also  the  nett 
proceeds  of  all  escheats. 

The  loans  authorized  by  subsequent  acts  have  been 
directed  to  be  paid  to,  and  to  vest  in  these  commission- 
ers of  the  internal  improvement  fund,  and  out  of  them' 
stocks  have  been  created  bearing  interest  at  five  per 
cent,  not  reimbursable  for  many  years;  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  principal,  and  payment  of  the  inte- 
rest of  which  loans  the  appropriations  to  the  internal 
improvement  fund  are  pledged. 

This  has  proved  a  most  inadequate  and  delusive 
pledge.  For  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  reim- 
bursement of  the  principal  of  these  debts,  there  is  ho 
other  pledge  or  security  than  the  credit  and  faith  of  this 


commonwealth.  For  the  creditor  no  better  pledge  can 
be  desired;  for  while  ever  the  faith  of  the  state  is  unques 
tionable,  and  its  great  means  in  fact,,  as  they  are,'  no  pub- 
lie  creditor  can  enjoy  better  security  than  the  creditors 
of  Pennsylvania.  No  political  change  or  embarrassment 
can  accrue  to  affect  (his  security.  It  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  that  on  which  English  creditors  have  trusted 
their  government  with  a  million  of  millions.  It  is  cer- 
tainly as  good  as  that  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
But  it  is  due  to  the  debtor  of  these  loans,  the  state,  that 
those  who  manage  its. affairs,  should  provide  the  mate- 
rials as  -well  as  the  machinery  of  reimbursement  in  a 
real  internal  improvement  fund  and  a  sinking  fund,  and 
thus  secure  the  state  from  the  extravagant,  if  not  ruin- 
ous improvidence  of  continually  accumulating  debts 
without  any  permanent  resource  for  paying  their  annu- 
al interest  and  for  their  extinguishment.  . 

Having  understood  that  the  bills  for  internal  improve- 
ment have  heretofore -been  reported  at  a  period  of  the 
session  so  late  as  to  make  it  matter  of  complaint  by  the 
legislature  and  the  people,  of  inconvenience  to  the  op- 
erations,, and  of  danger  to  the  bills  themselves,  the  com- 
mittee have  lost  no  time  in  bringing  forward  the  bill 
herewith  respectfully  submitted. 

The  canal  commissioners  report  that  it  will  be  impor- 
tant to  whatever  works  may  be  undertaken,  that  they 
should  be  authorised  to  be  begun  by  the  first  of  March; 
by  which  time  therefore,  it  is  hoped  the  bill  may  be 
fin  illy  acted  on. 

It  is  submitted  to  the  wisdom,  candour,  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  aware  that  con- 
ciliation and  concession  are  indispensable. 

The  committee  on  inland  navigation  and  internal  im- 
provement, composed  of  unusual  numbers  and  on  pecu- 
liar principles,  can  have  no  other  interest  in  this  vital 
subject,  than  iscommon  to  every  other  member,  no  oth- 
er object  than  to  conform,  with  all,  to  the  public  will, 
and  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  general  expectation. 

The  destinies  of  this  state,"  second  to  none  in  the 
union,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature.  The  people 
have  expressed  their  will.  The  executive  has  done  his 
duty.  .  It  is  for  the  legislature  to  determine  whether 
Pennsylvania  shall  become  a  powerful  commonwealth,, 
populous,  opulent,  industrious  and  prosperous,  or  re- 
trograde, and  sink  into  impoverishment  and  insignifi- 
cance; whether' her  destiny  shall  be.  accomplished  by 
wise  legislation,  or  marred  by  the  want  of  it.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  bring 'forward  the  unequalled  resources 
which  the  state  possess;  to  afford  markets  to  her  exhu- 
berance;  to  connect  -the  *east  with  the  west,  and  the 
north  with  the  south,  and  to  give  her  agricultural,  min- 
eral, and  manufactured  creations  conveyances  to  the 
marts  of  commerce.  By  contributing  to  this  consum- 
mation the  legislature  will  perform  its  high  trust  and  an- 
swer the  expectation  of  the  people;  and  Pennsylvania 
will  be  more  thdn  ever  the  example  and  stay  of  an  em- 
pire of  emulous,  progressive  and  unexampled  repub- 
lics. 


Weather.— ll&'.n  and  snow  water  that  fell  during  the 
year  1830,  by  a  tain  guage  kept  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lancaster.  .  - 


Inches. 

January,  .'.  1.31 

February, ....  .......  1.57 

March*  5.52 

April,  3.34 

May,  ^5.01 

June,  4.84 

July,  .2.90 


Inches. 

August,  2.53 

September,  3.71 

October,.  3.71 

November  6.83 

December,  4.45 

Total,  .......45.72 


At  a  public  sale  of  ground  lots  in  the  village  of  Logan- 
ville,  recently,  twelve  lots  of  60  feet  front,  and  257  feet 
back,  sold  for  $857.  Some  of  the  corner  lots  went  as 
high  as  $104;  and,  since  the  sale,  part  of  them  have 
been  resold  at  one  hundred  per  cent  profit.—  I ork  Rep. 
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LEHIGH  COAL  AND  NAVIGATION  COMPANY.  , 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  Managers  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company  again  respectfully  offer  to  the  Stockholders 
their  Annual  Report  and  Statement  of  the  concerns 
committed  to  their  charge. 

They  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  the  Stock- 
holders, that  the  whole  line  of  Canal  and  the  works 
connected  with  it,  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Easton,  are  in 
good  order  and  fit  for  immediate  operations  in  the 
Spring.  Only  a  single  breach  of  any  importance  has 
occurred  during  the  past  season,  and  from  the  substan- 
tial manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  finished,- the 
Managers  hope  that  similar  occurrences  will  be  rare. 

The  tolls  of  the  present  year  amount  to  $45,360.50, 
of  which  §2,775.50  has  been  received  on  other  articles 
than  our  coal. 

We  have  brought  to  market  the  present  year  43,000 
tons  of  Coal, of  which  19,238  tons  have  been  exported 
from  Philadelphia,  7,615  tons  have  been  sold  to  cus- 
tomers on  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware,  and  12,500  tons  in 
Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity.  The  total  quantity  falls 
considerably  short  of  what  was  anticipated  by  the  Man- 
agers in  their  last  Report,  and  is  to  be  accounted  for  in 
part  by  the  very  low  state  of  water  in  the  channels  of 
the  Delaware  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Summer,  and 
by  the  necessity  that  existed  (as  mentioned  in  our  last 
Report)  of  completing  the  Dam  and  outlet  Lock  at 
Easton  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  our  works  with 
the  Delaware  Canal.  This  occasioned  a  suspension  of 
Coal  business  for  ten  weeks,  during  the  season  of  low 
water.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  circumstance  how- 
ever, to  complete  some  improvements  in  the  Locks  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mauch  Chunk,  which,  although 
perhaps  not  immediately  necessary,1  yet  if  hot  done, 
would  have  occasioned  a  similar  interruption  at  no  ve- 
ry distant  and  more  inconvenient  time.  Advantage 
was  also  taken  of  the  same  period  by  removing  obstruc- 
tions front,  and  deepening  the  pool  immediately  a!>ove 
Mauch  Chunk  and  by  raising  the  Dam  at  that  place. 

The  Managers  liatfe  to  regret  that  they  were  disap- 
pointed in  the  aid  they  expected  to  receive  in  their 
transportation  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  by 
.  the  Morris  and  Delaware  Canals,  ■  and  ■  notwithstanding 
the  great  exertions  used  to  complete  them,  they  still 
remain  not  quite  finished,  but  so  far  done  as  to  leave 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  we  shall  have  the  use  of  them 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  ensuing  season:  the  con- 
sequence has  been  that  we  have  derived  no  benefit  from 
our  own  canal,  notwithstanding  we  have  been  subject 
to  the  payment  of  interest  on  its  cost,  being  obliged  to 
make  use  of  arks  adapted  to  the  Delaware  channels, 
which  cost  about  as  much  to  take  them  through  the 
Canal  as  would  have  navigated  them  down  the  old 
channels  of  the  Lehigh. 

The  whole  interest  now  paid  on  the  cost  of  the  Ca- 
nal has  been  borne  by  the  small  amount  of  business 
done,  which  being  but  a  trifling  proportion  of  what  is 
reasonably  contemplated  affords  a  pleasing  anticipation 
of  prospects  shortly  to  be  realized. 

In  the  Acting  Manager's  Report  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  cost  of  Coal  this  season  has  been  considerably  de- 
creased, and  it  will  be  found  that  the  cost  will  continue 
to  decrease,  as  the  quantity  brought  to  market  increas- 
es,, since  many  of  the  expenses  will  be  the  same  in  a 
large  or  small  business. 

After  due  enquiry  on  the  subject,  the  Managers  take 
this  opportunity  o(  saying  that  they  sincerely  believe, 
that  our  coal  has  been  brought  to  market  under  all  its 
present  disadvantages,  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  than  from 
any  other  quarter,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have 
ample  proof  of  its  being  preferred  wherever  the  most 
extensive  purposes  for  its  use  exist,  even  at  an  advanc- 
ed price. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  are  apprized  of  the  ac- 
tual commencemeut  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal 


and  Rail  Road,  and  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail 
Road,  these  routes  of  communication  when  finished, 
will  open  a  new  and  extensive  market  for  our  Coal, 
and-  in  connection  with  1he  Morris  Canal,  will  afford 
ample  means  of  reaching  the  tide  waters  of  New  York 
on  the  best  terms. 

Since  our  last  Report  a  discovery  lias  been  made  of 
immense  masses  of  coal  on  the  north' side  of  the  Mauch 
Chunk  Mountain,  near  Room  Run,  at  a  distance  of  about 
4  miles  from  the  Lehigh,  and  after  strict  examination  as 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Coal  contained  in  these 
mines,  they  have  been  thought  so  highly  important  to 
the  immediate  and  future  interests  of  the  company,  that 
the  managers  have  felt  justified  in  directing  the  Acting 
Manager  to  connect  them  with  the  Mauch  Chunk  Pool, 
by  extending  a  Rail  Road  between  those  points,  and  thus 
saving  four  miles  of  our  transportation:  this  Rail  Uoad 
will  accommodate  the  increase  of  our  business  and  it  is 
believed  by  the  Managers  that  its  whole  cost  will  be 
saved  by  the  business  of  the  present  year  taking  into 
consideration  the  additions  which  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  the  old  Rail  Road  to  get  down  100,000  tons, 
and  the  saving  in  the  transportation  from  the  new  mines. 
By  continuing  to  work  the  old  mines  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent to  keep  things  in  order  there,  we  shall  always  be 
prepared  to  meet  a  sudden  demand  to  any  extent,  by 
employing  a  number  of  common  laborers,  which  could 
not  be  done  if  we  depended  altogether  on  mining  at  the 
new  beds. 

The  Managers  think  it  not  in  appropriate  on  the  present 
occasion  to  bring  to  the  view  of  the  Stockholders,  some 
remarks  recently  published  by  Professor  Silliman  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  (Vol.  19th,) 
touching  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  coal  at  Room 
Run,  just  spoken  of.  The  scientific  character  of  the 
Professor,  and  the  disinterested  manner  in  which  he  has 
thus  publicly  stated  his  views,  render  them  worthy  of 
particular  notice  "The  Reds,"  he  savs,  "are  of  the  re- 
spective thicknesses  of  fifty,  fifteen,  fifteen,  twehe  and 
twenty  eight  feet, making,  collectively,  one  hundred  and 
twen-ty  feet  of  solid  Coal :  of  the  five  other  beds,  two  are 
stated  to  afford  Coal  one  fifteen  feet,  and  another  thirty- 
nine  feet;  it  is  thus  ascertained  that  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  feet  of  Coal  have  been  added  to  there- 
sources  of  the  Company;  and  when  the  remaining  beds 
shall  be  perforated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  en» 
tire  thickness  will  exceed  two  hundred  feet,  which  is- 
almost  three  times  that  of  the  great  mine  at  Mauch 
Chunk.  This  Coal  appears  to  be  of  the  first  quality, 
and  some  of  it  in  the  high  lustre  and  perfection  of  its 
fracture,  exceeds  any  thing  I  have  elsewhere  seen." 
He  then  proceeds  to  say — "if  there  could  be  any  doubt 
before  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  company's  resources, 
(which  certainly  could  never  have  been  the  fact  upon 
any  rational  view)  there  cannot  now  be  any  hesitation 
in  saving  that  their  mines  are  entirely  inexhaustible." 
He  then  adds  in  a  note,  that  "since  this  was  written,  a 
letter  has-been  received  from  Mr.  White,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  eight  beds  have  been  discovered  since  ourvi- 
sit — these  are  of  nineteen,  ten,  five,  twenty,  eleven,  six,, 
five  and  five  feet,  and  the  aggregate  now  ascertained  in 
this  valley,  is  two  hundred  and  forty  feet,  being  more 
than  four  times  the  thickness  of  the  great  mine  at 
Mauch  Chunk." 

Oiders  have  been  given  to  the  Acting  Manager,  and 
arrangements  are  making  to  bring  to  market  100,000 
tons  of  Coal  for  the  present  year. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  a  favorite  plan  intended  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect  whenever  the  completion  of  the  Lehigh 
and  Delaware  Canals  should  open  an  uninterrupted 
communication  between  Mauch  Chunk  and  tidewater, 
the  Managers  intend  to  offer  for  sale  lots  of  ground  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nesquihoning,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  mountain  opposite  the  newly  discovered  mines;  and 
also  on  the  Kettle  tract,  east  of  the  Lehigh,  both  of 
which  situations  offer  advantageous  scites  for  town 
plots.    It  is  their  further  intention  to  dispose  of  all 
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their  building's  and  lots  in  the  town  of  Mauch  Chunk, 
except  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  Company's  pur- 
poses in  the  prosecution  of  an  extensive- Coal  business. 
It  is  not  doubted  that  intelligent  and  enterprising  indi- 
viduals will  at  once  appreciate  the  future  advantages  to 
be  derived  by  a  location  on  the  scites  -above  mentioned. 
The  lots  in  Nesquihoning  furrjish  residences  for  the 
miners,  very  convenient  to  their  work.  The  town  can 
be  supplied  with  abundance  of  good  water  from  Room 
Bun,  and  with  a  water  of  sufficient  magnitude  for  local 
purposes  from  the  Nesquihoning. 

The  town  of  Mauch  Chunk  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  Canal  Navigation,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 
Coal  business,  supplied  with  a  large  water,  powers  from 
the  Lehigh,  with  ample  landings  for  stores,  and  plenty 
of  excellent  water  for  domestic  purposeSj  affords  every 
thing  that  is  necessary  for  ah  extensive  manufacturing 
and  commercial  settlement.  Both  of  these  town  plots 
are  within  thirty  two  miles  of  the  Susquehanna,  by  the 
Berwick  Turnpike. 

In  the  recent  minute  and  able  report  of  the  Canal 
Commissioners  to  the  Legislature,  they  state  theXe- 
high  canal  "to  be  of  the  most  substantia!  character  and 
to  do  high  credit  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Company  at 
whose  expence  it  was  constructed;  and  to  the  .science 
and  economy  of  the  engineers  and  officers  who  had 
charge  of  the  work."  -They  also  state  that  the  Dela- 
ware division  may  be  fairly  considered  an  extension  of 
it,  and  that  the  latter  must  derive  its  principle  income 
from.the  transportation,  which  must  pass  down  the  .Le-" 
high  Canal." 

The  managers  still  entertain  a  settled  belief  that  the 
great  water  communication  north  of  the  Blue  Mountain, 
and  between  the  Delaware  and  Susqueh  mna,  will  event- 
ually be  by  the  Nescopeck  and  the  Lehigh,  ami  that 
the  rapidly,  increasing  products  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  its  ttibutaty  streams  will,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
poured  through  this  channel  into  the  Philadelphia'  and 
New  York  Markets,  on  terms  which  will  defy  competi- 
tion: and  that  public  conviction  will  eventually  liear 
the  managersout  in  this  conclusion,  it  being  well  known 
that  the  capacity  of  the  Lehigh  at  the  proper  summit, 
is  at  all  times  fully  competent  to  feed  a  canal  for  purpo- 
ses of  navigation  both  w  aysjt  is  believed  too  that  a  prac- 
ticable and  advantageous  route  for  a  turnpike  road  is 
afforded  from  the  east  side  of  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna at  Wilkesbarre  a  distance  of  about  38  miles. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Managers  at  an  early  period 
to  open  '.o  purchasers  their  many  important  waternow- 
ers  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  particularly  those  at  South 
Easton,  where  they  have  the  whole  power  of  the  Le- 
high under. a  head  of  23  feet— for  this  purpose  they 
await-only  the  certainty  and  permanency  of  the  naviga- 
tion below  them. 

The  time,  we  think,  is  fast  approaching,  when  an- 
thracite coal  will  be  generally  used  in  Steam  Boats,  it 
being  already  advantageously  consumed  by  Steam  En- 
gines, for  manufacturing-purposes — when  lifts  period 
arrives,  and  its  general  introduction  for  culinary  uses 
takes  pl.ice,  the  amount  by  these  modes  of  consumption 
must  be  greatly  increased  for  the  supply  of  which,  'we 
may  reasonably  anticipate,  our  coal  will  form  a  consider- 
able proporti<  n. 

In  the  transactions  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of! 
Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Newcastle,  it  is  stated 
that  the  quntify.of  iron  annually-manufactured  in  Wales 
is  about  270,000  tons,  of  which  about  three-fourths  is 
made  into  bars,  and  one-fourth  sold  as  pigs  and  castings. 
The  quantity  of  coal  required  for  its  manufacture,  inclu- 
ding that  used  by  workmen,  &.c.  will  be  about 
five  and  a  half  tons  for  each  ton  of  iron;  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  coals  by  the  iron  works  will,  therefore,  be 
about  1,500,000  tons.  The  quantity  used  in  the  melt- 
ing of  copper  ore  imported  from  Cornwall,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tin  plate,  forging  of  iron  for  various  purposes, 
and  for  domestic  uses,  may  be  calculated  at  350,000 
tons;  which  make  altogether  the  annual  consumption  of 


coal  in  Wa'es  1,850,000  tons.  The  annual  quantity  of 
iron  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  is  690,000  tons. 

.'According  to  an  official  statement,  published  in  1828, 
the,Eastern  section  of  the  Morris  Canal  passes  by"  the 
towns  of  Newark,  Bloomfield,  Patterson  and  Dover 
where  there  are  large  manufacturing  Establishments, 
w  hich  are  daily  increasing  in  extent.  There  are  also 
fifty  four  iron  furnaces  and  forges,  already  in  operation 
—  besides  which  there  are  thirty  nine  forges  and  furna- 
ces in  the  neighborhood  which  have  ceased  to  operate 
for  want  of  fuel;  thes6  will  undoubtedly  be  revived, 
when  theycan_.be  supplied  with  Lehigh  coal. 

That  these  prospects  are  not  merely  ideal,  the  ma- 
nagers have  the  satisfaction  ot  informing  the  stockhold- 
ers, that  they  have  agreed  upon  the  terms  of  a  contract 
for  the  side  of  fifty  thousand  tons  of  coal,  to  be  delivered 
at  Mauch  Chunk,  and  to  pass  by  the  route  of  the  Mor- 
ris Canal. 

Thus  a  new  and  extensive  source  of  trade  will  short- 
ly be  opened  in  a  region  of  country,  which  excludes 
competition,  and  presents  advantages  too  apparent  for 
detail. 

In  reviewing  the  present  state  of  our  corporate  con- 
cerns we  feel  justified  in  expressing  our  belief  that  a  pe- 
riod is  rapidly  approaching  w  hen  the  vast  importance  of 
the  Lehigh  Navigation  as  an  unfailing  and  competent 
means  of  communication  between  the  Susquehanna  and 
Delaware  will  be  fully  appreciated.  That  it  will  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  revenue  ot  the  state  in  tolls  to  the 
Delaware  Canal,  and  that  it  will  eventually  repay  in 
dividends  the  patriotic  exertions  and  patient  waiting  of 
its  Stockholders. 

And  although  many  vexatious  delays  have  hereto- 
fore occurred,  the  managers  look  with  confidence  to  an 
approaching  and  early  period,  when  their  just  expecta- 
tions shall  he  crowned  with  full  success. 

Much  interesting  matter  will  be  found  in  the  accom_ 
pain  ing  report  of  the  acting  manager  at  Mauch  Chunk 
— and  the  fiscal  affairs  of  tlie  Company  are  developed 
in  that  of  the  Treasurer. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

JOSEPH  WATSON,  President. 

January  6th,  1831. 

The  Acting;  Manager  Reports, 

That  the  stockholder's  must  attribute  their  not  re- 
ceiving a  dividend  the  last  year  solely  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Delaware  and  Mon  is  canals  not  being  fin- 
ished; for  although  the  market  for  Anthracite  coal  is  yet 
of  a  limited  character,  our  facilities  in  getting  to  market 
would  have  been  so  much  increased  by  having  the  use 
of  those  canals,  that  we  could  have  realized  a  sufficient 
profit  to  afford  a  dividend  on  the  business  of  the  past 
season. 

From  the  present  state  of  those  works,  we  cannot  be 
disappointed  in  their  completion  early  in  this  year — I 
am  credibly  informed  that  the  Morris  canal  is  ready  for 
use  excepting  some  of  the  mechanical  work  at  a  few  of 
the  inclined  planes:  and  an  intelligent  friend  has  in- 
formed .me,  that  a  visit  to  the  inclined  planes  on  that 
canal  completely  dissipated  all  his  former  doubts  and 
convinced  him  of  their  entire  efficacy.  He  stated  that 
the  planes  caused  little  or  no  detention,  as  the  boats 
had  completed  the  passage  on  them  in  nearly  tl  e  same 
time  that  the  horse  walked  the  same  distance. 

The  Pennsylvania  Delaware  canal  has  had  the  water 
in  about  half  its  length,  and  all  the  contracts  along  it 
were  considered  as  completed,  but  a  few  of  the  sections 
proved  to  have  been  badly  constructed,  and  required 
heavy  repairs.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  bad  work 
has  been  overhauled,  and  1  believe  the  superintendent 
has  no  doubt  we  shall  have  the  use  of  the  canal  in  all 
the  ensuing  spring.  Our  own  canal  is  in  excellent  or- 
der and  has  proved  its  superiority  over  ordinary  canals, 
as  was  anticipated  by  its  friends,  We  have  had  during 
the  past  fall  two  boats  from  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
canal  which  cirry  27  tons  each,  and  the  owner  of  them 
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declares  he  can  draw  them  both  side  by  side,  in  our 
canal  with  one  horse  as  easily  as  he  could  draw  one 
of  them  through  a  narrow  canal  and  consequently  at 
about  half  the  expense  per  ton. 

The  following  freight  was  transported  on  the  Lehigh 


canal  in  1830 — 

Coal  . 

42225 

Lumber              -_-  . 

-     .  .  -      ■  2285 

Grain 

-  '■      >      .'  242 

Flour      •  -  " 

-       -  -  •  1510 

Whiskey 

135 

Iron 

•  303 

Lime  stone 

2934 

Slate 

400 

Sundries  - 

' .  :      '  191 

Total 

50,225 

We  have  quarried  and  transported  on  our  rail  road  the 
past  season,  43,370  tons- of  coal,  and  shipped  41,750; 
the  balance  being  disposed  of  and  remaining  at  Mauch 
Chunk.  The  demand  on  the  forest  for  the  year.amount- 
ed  to  6,500,000  feet  of  lumber — from  which  11-f  miles 
of  arks  were  constructed. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  state,  that  we  have  so  far  im- 
proved in  the  economy  of  getting  coal  to  market,  as  to 
save  40  cents  per  ton  from  the  cost  of  1829. 

Our  stocks  on  hand  at  Mauch  Chunk  and  vicinity, 
consist  of  2,278,000  feet  of  lumber;  1580  tons  of  coal 
at  Mauch  Chunk,  500  tons  along- the  canal,  and  500  tons 
at  South  Easton;  308  coal  wagons,  20  mule  wagons  ; 
107  mules;  40  horses;  15  oxen;  17  canal  boats. 

300,000  tons  of  coal  uncovered  at  the  great  mine,  and 
ready  for  quarrying.  This  stock  will  enable  us  to  meet 
any  sudden  demand,  that  may  be  required  for  a  new 
market. 

In  the  construction  of  the  canal, portions  of  land  belong- 
ing to  150  proprietors  along  the  line  have  been  occupi- 
ed. The  consequent  claims  for  damage  have  been  set- 
tled, except  in  eighteen  cases,  principally  by  purchases 
of  the  property,  though  in  some  instances  by  paying 
the  claim  and  taking  releases.  The  unsettled  cases  will 
not,  in  my  estimation  of  their  just  value,  exceed  $10,000. 

I  feel  it  a  matter  of  much  gratulation  that  this  most 
unpleasant  and  vexatious  part  of  the  business  is  so  far 
accomplished,  and  that  the  company  now  stand  as  pro- 
prietors along  the  line  of  C3nal  instead  of  intruders  as 
was  the  case  untd  these  settlements  were  effected. 

I  may  now  state  to  the  Board,  that  our  genera]  posi- 
tion for  business  is  such,  that  very  little  special  arrange- 
ment is  necessary  to  bring  to  market  100,000  tons  of 
coal,  the  quantity  they  have  directed  me  to  procure  for 
the  next  season,  provided  we  have  the  use  of  the  canals 
between  ours  and  the  tide.  One  months-good  working 
weather  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  necessary  prepa- 
ration. 

I  hare,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  Board, 
converted  the  three  combined  locks  near  Mauch  Chunk 
(which  were  originally  made  for  a  steam  boat  navigation 
130  feet  long-  and  30  feet  wide)  into  two  separate  locks, 
like  the  others  on  the  canal,  so  that  now  all  our  locks 
are  single  with  a  basin  or  portion  of  canal  between  them, 
and  each  is  capable  of  passing  a  boat  loaded  with  140 
tons  up  or  down  in  an  average  of  five  minutes— or  a  pair 
of  Delaware  boats  of  70  tons  each  can  pass  in  the  same 
time.  The  capacity  of  the  canal  is  therefore  840  tons 
per  hour,  being  as  great  as  can  be  wanted  for  all  the 
freight  that  will  seek  a  market  from  the  Lehigh,  as  well 
as  for  all  the  freight  that  will  ultimately  pass  this  route 
from  the  Susquehanna.  This  it  must  be  recollected  is 
the  only  route  north  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  where  an  un- 
interrupted canal  communication,  with  abundance  of 
water  can  be  made  between  the  Delaware  and  Susque- 
hanna. 

My  conviction  is,  that  our  great  coal  mine  or  quarry 
will  prove  to  be  a  vein  of  coal  about  sixty  feet  thick, 
.between  the  top  and  bottom  slate,  and  that  its  extent 


will  bear-out  my  last  annual  report.  Since  that  report, 
I  have  examined  our  coal  field  in  and  about  Room  Run, 
where  .that  stream  breaks  across  the  coal  formation,  and 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  lay.  open  a  series  of  veins 
of  unparalleled  extent;  of  the  following  dimensions,  viz. 
28,  5,  5,  10, 19,  39,  5,  12,  15,  15,  50,  20,  1.1,  and  6  feet: 
making  the  whole  number  of  veins  opened  14,  and  the 
w  hole  ihicknessmeasured  at  right  angles  with  the  veins, 
240  feet.  The  width'  of  the  coal  basin  at  this  place, 
north  and  south,  exceeds  half  a  mile,  and  their  bearing 
lengthwise  is  south,  88°  west.  If  we  allow  60  cubic  feet 
of  these  veins  to  make  a  ten  of  coal  in  market,  after  leav- 
ing enough  for  piers,  waste,  &c.  they  will  git  e  4  tons  of 
coal  to  each  superficial  square  foot  (counting  the  whole 
as  one  vein),  or  10,560  tons  for  each  foot  lengthwise  of 
the  coal,  basin,  and  consequently  55,756,800  tons  for 
each  mile;  and  allowing  our  demand  to  be  one  million 
of  tons  each  year  from  these  mines,  one  mile  would  last 
more  than  fifty-five  years.  The  part  of  the  coal  basin 
belonging  to  the  company,  extends  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

Agreeably  to  the  directions  of  the  Board,  I  have  laid 
out  a  line  for  a  rail  road,  from  the  Mauch  Chunk  pond 
to  the  Room  Run  mines,  to  be  graded  as  follows,  viz. 

At  the  landing  the  rail  road  will  commence  at  the 
height  of  12.70  feet  above  the  water  in  the  pond. 
From  the  landing  to  the  foot  of 

self-acting  plane,  No.  1-.  13.35  ft.  rise  in  1450ft. 

No.'  1,  self-acting  plane,  120.11  1200 

From  No.  1  to  No.  2,  self-acting 

plane,  194.25  21004 

No.  2,  self-acting  plane  at  Room 

Run,  118.00  1200 

No.  3,  self-acting  piane  to  2S 

foot  vein,  56.00  800 


Total  rise,  414.41  feet  in  25,654ft. 

The  whole  of  the  road  from  the  coal  mines  to  the 
landing  is  descending.  In  the  self-acting  planes,  the  de- 
scending wagon  will  bring  back  the  empty  one.  The 
intermediate  road  is  graduated  from  10  to  12  inches 
descent  in  100  feet.  This  being  considered  the  low- 
est grade  on  which  a  loaded  wagon  will  descend  by 
gravity,  and  therefore  the  most  favourable  ene  that  can 
be  devised,  when  the  freight,  as  in  our  case,  is  all  one 
way.  This  road  1  hope  to  finish  next  spring,  in  time  to 
save  its  cost  in  the  transportation  of  the  year,  provided 
the  market  will  take  as  much  coal  as  we  can  send  down 
it  the  ensuing  season. 

We  are,  therefore,  in  a  good  state  of  preparation,  up- 
on the  completion  of  the  Delaware  and  Morris  Canals, 
to  supply  the  market  on  tide  with  as  much  anthracite 
coal  as  it  may  require;  and  that  of  a  quality  that  latterly 
has  become  the  boast  of  our  neighbours,  and  long  since 
has  given  full  satisfaction  to  our  customers. 

We  have  now  transported  on  our  rail  road  (of  nine 
miles  in  length)  upwards  of  150,000  tons,  and  we  have 
varied  the  velocity  of  the  wagons  from  three  miles  to 
thirty  miles  per  hour.  The  experience  which  I  have 
thus  obtained,  confirms  me  in  the  opinion,  that  it  will 
cost  more  per  ton  per  mile  to  go  twenty  miles  or  more 
per  hour,  than  to  go  five  miles  an  hour,  notwithstand- 
ing the  experiments  which  have  lately  caused  so  much 
excitement  on  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  rail-way. 

I  have  also,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Board, 
surveyed,  in  part,  two  situations  for  public  town  plots 
One  of  them  at  the  mouth  of  Room  Run,  called  "Nesqui- 
honing,"  lies  sufficiently  near  the  mines  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  miners  for  centuries.  It  is  3400  feet  from 
the  heart  of  the  Coal  region  on  Room  Run,  40  miles 
from  the  town  of  Catawissa,  on  the  Susquehannah  river, 
and  30  miles  from  Berwick,  and  will  form  one  of  the 
nearest  markets  for  those  places.  As  only  one  summit 
would  intervene  between  this  place  and  Catawissa,  and 
the  distance  but  forty  miles,  I  think  it  presents  the  most 
favourable  route  which  has  been  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic for  a  rail  road  to  connect  Catawissa  or  Northumber- 
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land  with  the  waters  of  the  Delaware.  I  have  had  the 
ground  leveled  from  our  Rail  Road  lo  the  summit  of 
the  Nesquihoning  valley,  and  find  the  rise  254  52. 100 
feet,  and  distance  46,600  feet  or  rather  less  than  9  miles, 
and  found  no  difficulty  to  the  construction  of  a  road. 
Water  power  can  be  obtained  on  the  town  plot  for  ex- 
tensive manufactories,  so  that  the  location  not  only  ac- 
commodates our  business  but  has  great  public  advanta- 
ges. 

The  town  called  East  Mauch  Chunk  is  located  on  the 
Company's  land,  in  what  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "Lehigh  Kettle,-"  on  the  East  side  of  the  Le- 
high,and  about  one-fou  rth  of  a  mile  above  Mauch  Chunk, 
at  the  head  of  the  great,  navigation  for  140  ton  boats, 
and  the  foot  of  the  contemplated  mountain  navigation 
from  the  Susquehannah  for  boats  of  70  tons,  and  direct- 
ly opposite  to  the  landings  of  the  Company  for  the  Coal 
from  tlie  Room  Run  mines.  It  is  the  nearest  ground  to 
those  landings  which  is  suitable  for  an  extensive  settle- 
ment, and  has  a  favorable  surface,  for  this  purpose,  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  mile  in  width,  by  a  mile  in  length. 
On  the  upper  corner  of  the  plot  we  can  irse  the  river 
Lehigh  with  the  fall  of  20  feet  for  mill  and  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  and  the  sterility  and  roughness  of  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  Lehigh  will  effectually  prevent  the  fu- 
ture supplies  of  water  for  these  purposes  being  cut  off 
by  the  clearing  and  improvement  of  the  surrounding 
country.  This  town  will  be  four  miles  from  Nesquiho- 
ning, 32  from  Berwick,  44  from  Cattavvissa,  about  38 
from  Wilkesbarre,  and  46  by  the  canal  from  Easton. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  100,000  tons  of  coal  will 
give  employment  to  1000  working  men  in  all  the 
branches  connected  with  the  Coal  business,  and  that 
these  with  their  families  will  require  the  aid  of  Profes- 
sional men,  merchants  and  mechanics  of  alfdescriptions; 
it  will  not  be  considered  extravagant  to  say,  that  the 
location  and  advantages  of  East  Mauch  Chunk  are  such 
as  must  insure  its  speedily  hecoming  one  of  the  largest 
inland  towns  in  the  state,  and  that  it  will  furnish  a  nur- 
sery from  which  the  Coal  business  may  derive  as  many 
hands  as  may  be  required. 

The  completion  of  the  canal,  and  the  location  of  the 
rail  road  and  landings  have  removed  the  obstacles  which 
have  hitherto  prevented  the  Company  from  disposing 
of  any  of  their  land  to  the  public,  as  we  can  now  ascer- 
tain what  parts  of  the  property  may  be  sold  without  in- 
terfering with  the  extension  of  the  coal  business.  The 
Board  may  therefore  now  safely  offer  to  the  enterprize 
of  the  public,  the  lots  in  the  towns  of  Nesquihoning  and 
Mauch  Chunk,  and  invite  the  settlement  there  of  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  manufacturers,  professional  men  and 
laborers  of  all  descriptions,  to  all  of  whom  the  situation 
offers  peculiar  advantages,  and  thus  confine  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Company  to  a  simple,  unspeculative  coal  bu- 
siness. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

JOSIAU  WHITE,  Acting  Manager. 
Philadelphia,  12th  mo.  31, 1830, 
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Total 

11484  Fees,  $699  41 

^Hay  weighed, 

1075 

tORS, 

268  75 

Salt  imported, 

6730  barrels, 

"        87  60 

John  Philips, 
Daniel  Trotter, 


George  Neelans,  out  of  city, 


576,794  feet. 
116,651  " 


4,788,602 
400,000 


5,188,602  " 

George  G.  Wright,  10,083  feet  of  mahogany. 

The  w  harf  master  reports  amount  of  tonnage  for  year, 
ending  December  21,  1830,  that  paid  wharfage,  29,550 
tons. 

Freight  imported,     ...       14410  tons. 
Freight  exported,  /  -       -       -       18200  " 
Amount  of  wharfage,  $1838  34. 

Amount  of  City  receipts,  including  balance 
on  hand,  December  1829,  $1160  66,  and  a 
loan  of  $?500,       -  -  -  $33,612  27 

Expenditures,  -  -  -  30,195  27 


Boards  and  scantling  measured  within  the  city,  by 
George  Neelans, )  -  -  1,541,650  feet. 
N.  Carlisle,        -       -       -       2,550,507  " 


Balance  in  treasury,       -  -  $3417  00 

THE  R  EG1STE" 

JANUARY  22,  1831. 


SNOW  STORM. 
On  Tuesday  night  the  14th  instant,  commenced  one 
of  the  most  violent  snow  storms  which  has  occurred  for 
many  years — the  wind  was  north-east.  On  Saturday 
morning  the  streets  were  almost  impassable;  occasioned 
by  the  drifting  snow.  On  the  south  sides  of  the  east  and 
west  streets, and  on  the  west  sides  of  the  north  and  south 
streets,  there  was  very  little  snow;  while  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  those  streets,  it  was  piled  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet.  The  usual,  intercourse  between  the 
town  and  country  was  suspended — the  milk  and  vegeta- 
ble carts  being  unable  to  approach  the  city,  serious  in- 
convenience was  experienced  from  the  want  of  the  for- 
mer necessary  article.  The  market  wagons  which  had 
taken  their  station  the  night  before,  were  so  completely 
barricadoed,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  dig  a  way 
for  them.  Stages  which  attempted  to  leave  the  city 
were  compelled  to  return;  and  the  arrivals  of  mails 
from  different  quarters,  were  in  some  instances  suspend, 
ed  for  several  days.  A  considerable  number  of  men  have 
been  for  several  days  employed  by  the  Mayor,  agreeably 
to  a  resolution  of  Councils,  in  leveling  the  snow  in  the 
streets,  and  opening  the  gutters.  There  has  been 
sleighing  all  the  week,  but  owing  to  the  irregularity  of 
the  snow,  and  the  narrow  passages  of  the  streets,  it  hag 
been  attended  with  danger  and  inconvenience.  The 
streets  and  yards  are  still  filled  with  snow. 

Many  old  inhabitants  do  not  recollect  a  similar  oc- 
currence. We  observe  in  the  notice  of  the  weather, 
which  we  published  in  our  second  volume,  that  on  the 
4th  of  January,  1821,  the  snow  fell  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches  in  depth  on  a  level.  The  storm  appears  to 
have  been  extensive  and  simultaneous — Boston,  New 
York,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  generally  throughout 
this  state  as  far  as  heard  from. 

The  Delaware  has  had  so  much  floating  ice  in  it,  as 
to  interrupt  the  navigation.  Much  suffering  among  the 
poor;  and  some  instances  of  persons  being  frozen  to 
death.  We  may  hereafter  collect  notices  of  this  storm 
in  other  quarters. — Another  snow  storm  has  now  (21st) 
commcn  ced. 
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"  HOMER'S  HYMNS, 
©fof  &£  poo  sv  ygs a iv  'otuay 
IIav7otaf  ,tvrtyvGcv — ,ioixa  &s  loi  7taQo.ii.8tiv 
Cl$£  £f<o.   ODYSSEY. 

By  Heav'n  and  Heav'n  alone 
The  genuine  seeds  of  poetry  are  sown; 
And  what  the  Gods  bestow,  the  lofty  lay, 
To  Gods  alone  and  godlike  worth  we  pay. 

Pope. 

In  these  times  of  reviewing  and  historical  novel  writ- 
ing, of  volumes  in  a  great  part  composed  of  dialogues 
between  vulgar  and  criminal  personages,  and  detailed 
descriptions  of  barbarous  costumes,  it  is  really  quite  re- 
freshing to  hear  once  more  from  the  old  classic  mine, 
the  original  works  of  Homer.  We  have  now  had  time 
to  grow  a  little  weary  of  even  first  rate  Scottish  novels; 
and  the  repast  formed  upon  the  Waverly  school,  has 
been  tapered  off  with  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  The 
brush  that  shadowed  forth,  with  no  mean  touches,  the 
clangers  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  terrors  of  Paul 
Jones's  most  daring  exploits,  has  devoted  itself  to  dis- 
playingjthe  nautical  merits  of  a  hermaphrodite  brig,  and 
the  conveniences  for  smuggling  afforded  b)'  New  York 
harbour.  Great  unknowns  are  rising  in  every  quarter; 
and  the  current  of  fresh  romantic  productions,  some  time 
imagined  to  have  been  checked  by  the  triumphs  of  Sir 
Walter,  has  returned  upon  us  in  such  accumulated 
masses  as  to  threaten  us  with  a  whole  school  at  once, 
where  our  predecessors  were  only  invaded  by  a  single 
work.  Poetry,  too,  has  undergone  an  equal,  if  not  al- 
together a  similar  change.  Since  the  Last  Minstrel  has 
ceased  to  sing,  and  the  horrors  of  Byron's  muse  have 
been  interred  within  the  plain  of  Missolonghi,  (may  no 
goul  disturb  his  remains!)  a  fresh  tribe  of  sentimentalists 
has  fairly  overstocked  the  market,  and  more  than  one 
high  reputation,  founded  upon  the  splendid  success  of 
a  few  happy  efforts,  has  made  shipwreck  upon  the  re- 
sults of  its  own  popularity;  having  been  by  the  industry 
of  booksellers  urged  into  that  notice  which  at  first 
sought  it,  till  the  sweetness  has  palled  upon  the  over- 
loaded palate,  and  the  manna  has  been  loathed. 

When,  in  the  dyspeptic  state  of  mind  produced  by  a 
long  continuance  of  such  aliment,  we  are  again  suddenly 
brought  in  contact  with  the  friends  of  our  juvenile  years, 
the  deities  of  Olympus,  not  as  hacked  and  carved  by 
more  modern  manufacturers  of  verse,  but  as  presented 
to  our  view  in  the  original  productions  of  the  great 
master  himself,  we  experience  something  of  the  same 
impression  which  comes  over  the  mind  on  entering  a 
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gallery  of  statues.  The  noise,  bustle,  and  stiff  dandyism 
of  the  street,  or  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  crowded  pic- 
ture apartment,  are  withdrawn;  and  we  find  ourselves 
at  once  delighted  with  the  mental  and  corporeal  cool- 
ness of  the  admirable  stone.  The  still  beauty  of  the 
marble,  or  its  imperfect  representative,  the  moulded 
gypsum,  the  unsullied  hue  of  the^vhite  and  bloodless 
limbs,  the  fixed  and  contemplative  aspect  of  the  colour- 
less eye,  which  never  meets  that  of  the  spectator,  but 
appears  to  gaze  upon  some  object,  present,  but  invisi- 
ble to  mortal  sight,  the  more  than  human  grace  and 
majesty  of  the  outlines,  the  total  freedom  from  the  least 
sensation  of  warmth  or  bustle,  are  all  well  suited  to  give 
an  ideal  character  to  the  scene,  and  force  the  spectator 
to  imagine  himself  hi  the  presence  of  a  race  of  beings, 
differing  from  and  surpassing  his  own.  These  are  the 
forms  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arcady.  These  are  the  real 
tenants  of  Olympus.  -  These  are  the  remains  of  the  men 
to  whom  was  first  given  the  task  of  subduing  the  earth, 
as  yet  new  and  green,  and  basking  in  all  the  unabated 
vigour  of  its  first  creation.  These  are  the  strong  and 
beautiful  beings  who,  spared  the  weakness  and  de. 
formity  with  which  Providence  has  avenged  the  accu- 
mulated offences  of  long  succeeding  times,  have  been 
by  their  successors  erected  into  Gods,  or  decorated  with 
the  inferior  but  exalted  appellation  of  heroes. 

With  every  disposition  to  give  way  to  these  romantic 
feelings  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  scarcely  fitted  to  per- 
form the  part  of  a  quaint  and  satirical  critic.  I  dislike 
to  subject  to  the  crucible  of  words  and  phrases,  the  ill- 
natured  analysis  of  the  modern  reviewer,  any  fresh  re- 
velation from  the  old  Muse  of  primeval  Greece,  even 
though  couched  in  our  own  remote  and  barbarous  dia- 
lect. I  am  willing  to  imitate  the  Greeks  themselves,  and 
venerate-the  ancient  statue  which  tradition  alleges  to 
have  fallen  from  Jupiter,  though  rude  in  its  execution, 
and  defaced  by  the  injuries  of  time.  Among  the  com- 
mon-place works  of  the  age,  the  poems  of  Homer  afford 
a  relief  to  the  mind,  somewhat  similar  to  what  is  felt  on 
turning  that  corner  in  Chestnut  street,  where,  amid  va- 
riously shaped  masses  of  brick,  some  in  diversified  stages 
of  decay,  others  exhibiting  the  gaudy  and  glittering 
splendour  of  modern  taste,  or  among  public  buildings, 
endeared  by  history,  but  disfigured  by  the  gingerbread 
style  of  our  common  architecture,  suddenly  burst  upon 
the  view  the  marble  columns  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  All  is  calm  solemnity,  quiet  strength  and  sub- 
limity. We  feel  at  once  that  we  are  conversant  with 
the  sensations  of  men  of  remotest  ages;  and  that  the 
same  building  that  owes  its  form  to  the  genius  of  classic 
Athens,  will  in  all  probability  continue.to  periods  equally 
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remote,  the  admiration  of  succeeding'  generations.  We 
are  gazing-  on  what  men,  by  common  consent,  have  re- 
solved to  admire  through  all  the  fiuctuations  of  times 
and  taste.  We  "-are  here  connected,  not  with  particular 
and  individual  men,  but  with  man  in  the  abstract.  Ar- 
chitecture, sculpture,  and  magnificent  poetry,  are  the 
property  of  the  species;  and  he  who  is  fortunate  enough 
to  engrave  the  movings  of  his  mind  on  such  durable  ma- 
terials, may  indeed  aspire  without  extravagant  expecta- 
tion to  become  the  subject  of  "Fame's  impartial  voice 
in  future  days." 

Nor  is  the  object  of  the  Hymns  of  Homer  of  less  dig- 
nity than  befits  such  reflections.    I  will. not  say  that  the 
perusal  of  these  poems  affects  the  mind  with  the  same 
degree  of  pleasure  as  is  produced  in  reading  the  Iliad 
or  Odyssey.  They  want  the  strong  attraction  of  a  closer 
approach  to  human  adventure,  and  that  powerful  source 
of  a  sustained  interest,  a  continued  thread  of  narration. 
In  the  two  great  epics,  the  interference  of  the  Gods  is 
perpetually  felt  as  immediately  acting  upon  the  fortunes 
and  transactions  of  human  beings  like  ourselves.  While 
they  preserve  their  misty  indistinctness  of  outline,  afford- 
ing just  enough  of  the  obscure  to  protect  their  ideal 
dignity  from  violation  by  two  great  familiarity,  and  the 
sense  of  the  wonderful  from  too  roughly  shocking  our 
feelings  of  probability  by  a  glaring  prominence  of  figure, 
this  by  no  means  destroys  the  historical  attractions  of 
the  narrative,  as  a  display  of  the  contention  of  mortal 
intellect  and  feelings.    They  are  themselves  men  of  an 
elevated  species,  and  actuated  by  that  terrible  conflict 
of  passions  which  produces  scenic  effect;  and  in  one  or 
two  places,  they  even  condescend  to  comedy.  The 
white-armed  Queen  of  Heaven  coaxes  Jupiter  to  sleep, 
to  prevent  his  interference  with  the  war;  and  the  un- 
lucky Venus  is  in  one  instance  caught  in  a  net,  and  in 
another  rallied  (were  I  not  discussing  Homer,  I  should 
eay,  quizzed)  by  Minerva  for  being  wounded  in  battle. 
Besides  this  amusing  anthropomorphism  (I  take  the  ex- 
pression from  a.  writer  of  authority),  the  divinities  of 
Homer  are  deeply  engaged  in  human  war  and  negocia- 
tions;  they  are  employed  upon  a  tissue  of  mortal  desti- 
nies, calculated  to  draw  forth  all  the  fervid  excitement 
of  the  most  refined  politics;  they  take  parties,  feci  a 
warm  interest  in  them,  solicit  favours  for  them,and  even 
take  the  field  and  fight  for  them.    The  bloody  struggle 
of  Troy,  and  the  misfortunes  of  Ulysses,  are  enhanced 
in  their  interest  from  the  consideration  that  they  divide 
Olympus  into  factions.    Earth  shakes  beneath  the  ce- 
lestial combatants;  and  the  gloomy  monarch  of  the  dead 
leaps  from  his  throne,  lest  the  concussion  should  expose, 
his  dark  and  awful  dominions  to  the  light  of  day. 

Tosffoj  ?aga  xlv7io<;  w£?o  ^ttuv   tgi&i  %vviovlviv. 

Such  wars  th'  immortals  wage!  Such  horrors  rend 
The  world's  vast  concave,  when  the  Gods  contend! 

Deprived  of  this  mc  re  selfish  cause  of  pleasure,  which 
refers  to  the  fortunes  of  our  own  inferior  race,  we  may 
still  read  and  admire  the  Hymns  of  Homer  for  sufficient 
intrinsic  reasons.  They  are  the  productions  of  the  great- 
est poetical  genius  that  ever  existed,  written  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  religion  in  which  he  believ- 


ed, and  celebrating  the  praises  of  hi?  Gods.  We  may  and 
do  feel  an  intense  interest  in  them  simply  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  productions  of  the  author  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  How  much,  then,  must  this  have  been 
increased,  when  the  powers  these  poemscelebrate,  were 
the  acknowledged  object  of  public  and  legalized  adora- 
tion; when  the  neglect  of  them  was  stigmatized  as  impi- 
ety, and  the  payment  of  due  .respect  to  them  was  found 
coincident  with  the  best  examples  the  country  contain- 
ed of  strict  morals  and  lofty  honour;  when  their  temples 
crowned  every  hill,  and  the  white  columns  of  their  por- 
ticoes gleamed  through  every  shady  recess  of  their  sweet 
and  beautiful  land. 

Of  the  translation  of  Dr.  Conwell,  I  shall  hot  speak.nor 
shall  I  say  much  of  the  versification.  It  is  defective  in  ma- 
ny points;  but  in  others  is  fully  adequate  to  the  purpose. 
I  will  not  stop  to  criticise  grammar  and  the  choice  of 
words;  but  proceed  at  once  to  a  selection, with  which  this 
essay  shall  conclude.  It  is  not  one  of  the  loftier  strains, 
descriptive  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo;  nor  even  of  his  own 
Minerva,  who  is  almost  neglected  in  the  collection;  but 
an  example  of  the  talents  of  the  mighty  master  for  the 
more  still  and  retired  beauties  of  nature — a  woodland 
scene,  appropriate  to  America. 

The  nymphs  shall  find  him — damsels  that  reside 
In  bosky  shades  along  the  mountain  side, 
Their  sacred  home,  their  calm,  retir'd  abodes; 
For  not  with  men  they  mingle,  nor  with  gods. 
Their  lives  are  long;  their  drink  nectareous  sweets; 
Their  sport  the  dance;  their  food  ambrosial  meats. 
Yet  the  Silenians  and  the  God  that  waves 
The  golden  w  and,  oft  meet  them  in  the  caves, 
The  shadowy  caves  that  musically  drop 
Cold  tears  of  crystal  from  the  dripping  top. 
By  these  begotten, oaks  umbrageous  spread, 
And  fir  trees  diadem  the  mountain's  head. 
Their  groves  are  all  immortal,  as  they  tell; 
Forthem  no  mortal  hand  can  prune  or  fell. 

These  nymphs  will  tend  the  infant.  p. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Account  of  the  establishment  of  the  .Affirmation  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  on  its  present  fooling — The 
Address  of  the  Yearly  meeting  of  these  provinces  to  King 
George  the  first  on  that  occasion — A  cautionary  epistle 
from  Friends  in  London  respecting  the  Affirmation — 
Deaths  and  Characters  of  several  considerable  settlers 
and  eminent  pcrsuns. 

[1725.]  Though,  (as  we  may  have  seen  in  the  fore- 
going parts  of  this  work)  an  ample  colony  of  honest, 
industrious,  and  wealthy  persons,  removed  themselves 
and  families  into  Pennsylvania,  and  by  the  blessing  of 
Providence  on  their  endeavours,  have  since  made  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  English  empire  without  any 
charge  to  the  crown;  many  of  whom  would  never  have 
entered  upon  such  an  enlerprize,  had  it  not  been  with 
a  view  of  enjoying  not  only  the  Franchises  and  immu- 
nities granted  them  by  charter,  but  such  further  rights 
and  privileges  as  might  best  suit  their  circumstances, 
as  differing  in  several  points  from  some  other  protes- 
tants,  particularly  in- the  case  of  swearing,  which  the 
proprietary  and  first  purchasers  (some  of  whom  were 
not  Quakers)  on  the  5th  day  of  the  month  called  May, 
1682,  did  conclude  should  be  supplied  by  solemnly 
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promising'  to  speak  the  truth,  &c.  and  at  the  first  gene- 
ral assembly,,  held  at  Chester  for  this  province  and  the 
counties  annexed,  on  the  7th  of  December  in  the  said 
year,  1682,  the  same  passed  into  a  law,  and  on  the  10th 
day  of  the  month  called  March,.  1682-o,  it  was  by  the 
proprietor,  with  the  advice  arid  consent  of  the  Free- 
men of  this  province  and  territories  not  to  be  altered 
or  repealed  without  the  consent  of  the  Governor,  and 
six  parts  in  seven  .of  the  Council  and  Assembly  after-, 
wards,  when  Col.  Fletcher  was  governor  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  Crown;  the  same  form  of  af- 
firmation by  a  solemn  promise  was  established  here  and 
confirmed  at  home  in  the  year  1694  instead  of  an  oath, 
and  so  it  was  practised  in  all  cases  after  the  Proprietary 
was  restored  to  his  government  in  the  year  1696,  which 
was  since  the  statute  that  first  enacted  the  affirmation 
in  England. 

After  the  proprietary's  reassuming  his  government, 
the  laws  were  revised  in  1700  and  1701,  and  this  about 
the  manner  of  giving  evidence  with  divers  others  were 
■remitted  to  Queen  Anne  in  council  iu  1705,  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  consideration  of  Northey  then  attorney  gen- 
eral, who  did  not  object  to  the  form  of  words  or  legal 
effect  of  solemnly  promising,  &c.  instead  of  an  oath  or 
other  affirmation;  but  his  opinion  was  to  repeal  the  said 
act,  because  the  punishment  of  wilfully  falsifying  that 
solemn  promise  was  extended  further"  than  the  law  of 
"England  required,  which  thereupon  was  repealed  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  people  called  Quakers  continued  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  fundamental  right  for  above  twenty  years 
with  good  success  until  the  said  repeal,  but  that  occa- 
sioned them  for  several  years  to  labor  under  many  dif- 
ficulties, and  divers  essays  were  from  time  to  time  made 
for  reviving  the  aforesaid  privilege,  but  one  thing  or 
another  interposed,  so  that  their  endeavors  did  not  fully 
take  effect  till  the  year  1725,  when-  an  act  prescribing 
the  forms  of  declaration  of  fidelity,  abjuration  and  af- 
firmation, instead  of  the  forms  before  required  in  such 
cases  having  passeddiere,  the  same  was  ratified  by  the 
King  in  Council,  and  thereby  became  perpetual.  In 
like  manner  many  embarrassments  and  difficulties  at- 
tended the  people  called  Quakers,  from  time  to  time  in 
New  Jersey  upon  the  same  account,  though  the  equity 
of  their  right  to  an  affirmation  in  their  own  form,  was  as 
old  as  the  constitution,  and  in  fact  the  original  settle- 
ment of  the  province  in  a  great  measure  depended  up- 
on it,  yet  methods  were  found  to  put  a  considerable  in- 
terruption to  this  just  and  reasonable  privilege,  which, 
at  length,  finally  terminated  imthe  act  of  the  first  of 
George  II.  which  act  was  confirmed  and  rendered  per- 
petual by  the  King  in  Council,  the  4ih  of  the  month 
called  May,  1732.  The  Assembly  of  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  people  called  Quakers  from  their 
Yearly  Meeting  of  this  year,  separately  addressed  the 
King  to  manifest  their  gratitude  for  his  confirmation  of 
the  affirmation  act  of  Pennsylvania.  That  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting  Vas  as  followeth : 

To  our  gracious  Sovereign,  George,  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, &c 

The  humble  address  of  h'fs  protestant  subjects  called 
Quakers  from  their  yearly  meeting  held  at  Philadelphia 
in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  the  twenty-first  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-five. 

In  an  humble  sense  of  the  many  blessings  and  virtues 
which  flow  from  the  divine  being  to  mankind,  we  can- 
not but  see  and  acknowledge  them  to  be,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  dispensed  to  nations  and  people  over  whom  he 
hath  been  pleased  to  establish  so  'gracious  a  prince, 
great  in  his  goodness  and  love  to  his  people,  great  in  the 
benignity  of  his  reign,  which  reaches  to  the  most  dis- 
tant of  his  subjects,  and  great  in  the  sight  of  the  nations 
round  about. 

If  any  of  the  present  age  should  yet,  through  wanton 
ness  or  wickedness  shut  their  eyes,  and  not  see  or  be 
thankful  for  such  happiness,  ages  to  come  will  look 


back  upon  it  with  admiration,  and  kings  may  set  before 
them  the  example.  Posterity  will  mark  it  in  their  an- 
nals, and  if  ever  again  attempts  should  be  made  upon 
true  liberty  and  the  laws,  princes  mav  find  the  mistake 
and  dishonor  of  such  endeavors  in  former  times,  and 
remark  thy  reign  as  the  way  to  true  grandeur. 

We  have  great  cause  among  the  rest  of  our  fellow 
subjects,  to  express  our  affection  and  duty  to  our  sove- 
reign, and  to  be  as  we  truly  are,  '  particularly  thankful 
for  the  royal  assent  to  an  act  of  this  province,  entitled 
an  act  for  the  prescribing  forms  of  declaration,  of  fideli- 
ty, abjuration  and  affirmation  instead  of  the  forms  here- 
tofore required  in  such  cases. 

This  benevolence  of  our  king  in  a  matter  which  so 
nearly  touches  the  conscience,  makes  deep  impression 
in  our  hearts  beyond  words  ;  but  to  the  Almighty  who 
sees  them  do  we  earnestly  pray  for  the". long  continuance 
of  his  reign,  and  that  aiV  increase  of  blessings  may  be 
showered  down  on  his  person  and  throne,  and  that  his 
prosperity  may  be  established  therein. 

The  speech  of  Joseph  Wyeth,  Joshua  Gee,  John 
Asehen  and  John  Estaugh  to  the  King  at  the  delivery 
of  the  addresses,  transmitted  from  Pennsylvania.  May 
it  please  the  King.  ■ 

These  two  addresses  transmitted  to  us  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, are  one  from  the  Assembly  of  that  province,  the 
other  from  our  Friends  called  Quakers  in  their  private 
capacity.  Thy  dutiful  subjects  do  in  both  these  express 
their  humble  and  thankful  acknowledgements  for  the 
King's  gracious  goodness  to  them,  in  giving  the  royal 
sanction  to  an  act  of  that  Assembly,  whereby  they  are 
replaced  in  a  privilege  they  had  as  first  planters  of  thut 
colony.  What  we  beg  is,  that  the  king  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  accept  from  us  these  their  dutiful  ad- 
dresses. 

The  King's  Answer. 
s."l  shall  be  always  pleajed  to  do  you  service." — The 
people  called  Quakers  in  those  provinces  being  now  as 
well  by  the  constitutions  of  both  governments,  as  by  sub- 
sequent acts  in  consequence  of  them,  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  affirmation,  and  exempted  from  oaths, 
fidelity  and  circumspection  as  it  hitherto  hath  done; 
and  even  as  materially  as  cause  and  effect  ought  forever 
to  attend'the  principle  against  them  in  all  its  operations, 
and  with  the  addition  of  gratitude  to  government  for 
the  favor,  remain  a  lasting  obligation  to  all  posterity 
■  who  conscientiously  scruple  taking  them.  The  duties 
relative  thereto  are  more  particularly  expressed  in  the 
following  epistle,  wrote  on  occasion  of  the  last  affirma- 
tion act  in  England,  and  some  parts  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter, being  appiicable-to  these  provinces,  such  are  there- 
fore here  inserted. 

An  epistle  of  caution  to  Friends  in  general  relating  to  the 
solemn  ajfirmoiion. 

From  a  meeting  held  in  London  the  second  of  the 
first  month,  1721-2.  '  '  v 

Dear  Friends  and  Brethren, — This  meeting,  Under  a 
weighty  sense  of  the  great  favor  which  it  hath  pleased 
the  Lord  to  incline  the  heart  of  the  King  and  those  in 
the  government  to  grant  us;  by  passing  into  a  law  a  form 
of  solemn  affirmation,  which  will  remove  the  conscien- 
tious scruples  many  Friends  lay  under,  (and  thereby 
enable  all  to  follow  their  lawful  occupations,  trades  and 
civil  concerns  without  lett  or  hindrance  on  any  account) 
doth  find  a  concern  to  recommend  to  all  Friends  in  their 
quarterly,  monthly,  or  particular  meetings  where  this 
law  doth  or  may  extend. 

That  they  in  an  especial  manner  have  a  watchful  eye 
and  oversight  of  their  several  members  that  this  great 
favor  be  not  abused  or  misused  by  any  professing  truth 
with  us. 

Our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  told  his 
disciples,  "Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world:  a  city  that  is 
set  upon  a  hill  cannot  be  hid,"  and  in  every  age  as  mi' 
ny  as  do  walk  in  obedience  to  his  gospel  must  unavoid- 
ably be  so;  "the  daily  cross  and  self  denial,"  which  he 
doth  enjoin,  (those  sure  tokens  of  a  Christian  disciple) 
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are  public  marks  which  are  easily  seen  and  readily  ob- 
served by  those  with  whom  we  have  occasion  ot  busi- 
ness or  converse,  and  our  transacting  hereof"  with  up-. 
Tightness,  justice  and  moderation,  will  shew  that  we 
have  an  awful  regard  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
we  acknowledge  and  declare  to  be  our  great  lawgiver 
and  example. 

The  great  end  and  design  of  the  new  covenant,  grace 
and  truth,  which  is  come  by  him,  is  to  draw  men  into 
obedience  to  his  law,  written  in  the  heart,  by  which 
only  the  inside  can  be  made  clean;  and  according  to  the 
degrees  of  obedience  to  this  divine  law,  which  the  Apos- 
tle calls  "The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus," 
tlie  proper  effect  thereof  will  appear,  that  is  the  outside 
ivill  be  clean  aho.  Hereby  truth,  justice,  righteousness, 
and  charity,  will  shine  forth  in  the  words  and  actions  ot 
6uch,  and  then  may  truly  be  applied  to  them  that  saying 
of  Christ,  "A  city  that  is  set  upon  a  hill  cannot  be  hid." 

Beside  the  inward  engagements  of  this  divine  law,  to 
speak  and  act  according-  to  truth,  there  is  at  this  time 
also  an  outward  engagement,  which  the  government 
hatli  laid  upon  us,  not  only  by  the  favour  of  this  act,  but 
also  by  the  manner  wherein  they  have  conferred  it;  for  in 
the  preamble  it  is  said,  "It  is  evident  that  the  said  peo- 
ple called  Quakers,  have  not  abused  the  liberty  and  in- 
dulgence allowed  them  by  law."  'Which  testimony  of 
the  legislature  concerning  the  use  of  the  late  solemn 
affirmation,  upon  twenty-five  years  experience,  ought 
at  least  to  stir  up  all  Friends  to  great  watchfulness  and 
care  In  the  use  of  this  further  ease  and  relief,  that  this  tes- 
timony may  be  continued,  and  thereby  confirm  the  go- 
vernment in  their  favourable  sentiments  concerning  us. 

And  this  signal  indulgence  may  draw  the  eyes  and 
observation  of  many  people  upon  us;  it  may  be  expected 
among  these,  some  will  look  on  us  with  an  evil  eye, 
watch  for  our  halting-,  and  seek  occasion  against  us  upon 
any  misuse  or  abuse  of  this  legal  privilege,  which  any 
professing  truth  with  us, or  but  bearing  the  name,  should 
fall  into  or  commit. 

First,  therefore,  that  there  be  no  misuse  of  this  favor, 
we  do  earnestly  desire  and  entreat,  that  the  several 
meetings  do  advise  and  exhort  Friends,  that  they  watch 
against  all  vexatious  and  trifling  causes  of  difference, 
and  not  for  any  such  cause  implead  or  commence  suits 
of  law  upon  the  encouragement  of  this  solemn  affirma- 
tion, for  that  would  certainly  be  a  perverting  the  good 
design  of  the  government  in  the  granting  thereof,  and 
must  be  deemed  a  great  misuse  of  this  privilege. 

Secondly,  that  there  be  no  abuse  thereof  committed, 
we  do  in  like  manner  entreat  and  desire  that  Friends 
may  be  exhorted  and  advised,  when  any  just  and  valu- 
able occasion  doth  require  any  to  make  use  of  this  af- 
firmation, that  such  Friend  or  Friends  be  very  consider- 
ate and  sure  of  the  truth  of  what  they  are  about  to  affirm; 
for  where  property  or  liberty  are  concerned,  a  false  or 
corrupt  evidence  is  very  injurious  and  may  prove  de- 
structive. Besides,  it  ought  on  all  occasions  to  be  re- 
membered, that  "A  false  witness  shall  not  be  unpunish- 
ed, and  he  that  speaketh  lies  shall  not  escape,"  and  that 
the  command  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,"  is  as 
well  in  the  Gospel  as  in  the  law;  and  that  "All  liars  shall 
have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  burnetii  with  fire  and 
brimstone."  To  these  inward  obligations  on  the  con- 
science to  truth  speaking,  there  is  also  added  the  out- 
tuard  guard  of  pains,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  to  be 
inflicted  on  such  as  shall  lawfully  be  convicted  of  wilful 
and  corrupt  affirming  or  declaring,  as  if  the  same  per- 
sons had  been  convicted  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury. 

We  cannot  omit  also  to  remind  you,  that  should  any 
under  our  name,  so  far  depart  from  the  righteous  law  of 
God  as  herein  to  become  guihv,  they  will  thereby  con- 
tract to  themselves  perpetual  infamy,  and  to  the  body 
whereof  they  may  pretend  to  be  members  very  great 
scandal  and  reproach,  andsirch  instances  repeated  might 
provoke  the  government  to  deprive  us  of  this  great 
benefit.  How  great  would  be  the  load  of  guilt  on  any 
who  should  be  the  occasion  thereof. 


Let  it  also  be  c<  nsidered  that  the  ground  of  our  peti- 
tioning and  soliciting  for  this  further  ease  and  relief  was 
a  conscientious  scruple.  How  infamous  therefore  would 
it  be  for  any  who  profess  a  scruple  to  swear  at  all,  at 
the  same  time  to  be  guilty  of  false  affirming,  and  while 
they  pretend  to  great  degrees  of  purity  to  fall  short  in 
common  honest)'.  It  is  indeed  among  the  highest  de- 
grees of  hypocrisy;  a  crime  abhorred  by  God  and  man. 

Dear  Friends  under  the  very  weighty  consideration 
of  these  things,  this  epistle  is  recommended  to  you  in 
order  to  stir  up  all  to  be  careful  upon  every  occasion  to 
prevent  the  many  evils  and  mischiefs  which  may  ensue, 
upon  the  abuse  of  so  great  favor,  which  care  we  think  may 
in  some  measure  be  answered  by  two  or  three  faithful 
and  judicious  Friends,  attending  the  Assizes  and  Quar- 
ter Sessions  in  every  county,  whereby  there  may  be  a 
service  in  several  respects,  as  first,  if  there  should  come 
to  those  Courts  any  pretending  to  be  Quakers,  and  un- 
der that  pretence,  require  to  be  admitted  to  our  solemn 
affirmation,  anel  thereby  excuse  themselves  from  an  oath 
which  they  may  hold  as  a  great  sanction  to  the  preju- 
dice of  an  honest  cause,  which  may  suffer  through  such 
deceit,  while  in  truth  they  are  not  Quakers,  nor  by  us 
reputed  such,  here  Friends  will  be  at  hand  ready  to  de- 
tect such  impostors.  Secondly,  they  will  have  service 
in  advising  any  friend  who  may  be  obliged  to  attend  ei- 
ther at  the  assizes  or  sessions,  in  any  cause  wherein  they 
may  stand  in  need,  as  also  to  be  assisting  to  any  Friend, 
that  no  imposition  or  addition  of  words  be  put  to  the 
affirmation,  either  unwarily  or  designedly  by  any  offi- 
cer with  purpose  to  ensnare. 

To  all  these  particulars  we  think  it  necessary  to  add, 
and  very  earnestly  and  tenderly  to  recommend  to  all 
Friends,  that  as  much  as  may  be,  they  do  avoid  all  dis- 
putes and  differences  with  their  neighbours  and  as  much 
as  possible  "follow  peace  with  all  men."  And  in  a 
particular  manner  we  do  press  that  all  disputes  and  dif- 
ferences between  Friends  be  avoided,  or  if  any  do  hap- 
pen, that  earnest  endeavours  be  used  by  accommoda- 
tion, or  equitable  and  impartial  referrence,  to  enel  them 
without  going  to  Jaw,  that  so  the  rebuke  of  the  Apostle 
may  not  necessarily  be  applied  to  any  "now  therefore 
there  is  utterly  a  fault  among  you,  because  ye  go  to  law 
with  one  another. 

Hear  Friends,  these  things,  in  a  Christian  concern  of 
mind  we  have  represented,  in  order  that  all  may  be 
stin  cd  up  to  an  humble  and  faithful  walking,  not  as 
knowing  that  any  will  fall  short  in  the  above  particu- 
lars; "But  beloved  we  are  persuaded  better  things  of 
you;  and  things  that  accompany  salvation  though  we 
thus  speak." 

Signed  by  appointment  and  in  behalf  of  the  said  meet, 
ing  by  BENJAMIN  BEAL1NG. 


STOCK  OWNED  BY  THE  STATE. 

Report  on  the  Finances  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  year  1830,  made  to  the  Legislature,  by 
the  Auditor  General,  agreeably  to  law. 

(Concluded  from  page  45  ) 
APPENDIX. 

Bank  and  other  Stock,  the  property  op  the  Com- 
monwealth, November,  1830. 
BANK  STOCK. 
2,500  shares  in  the  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania,  subscribed 
by  the  state  on  its  incor- 
poration,   at    $400  per 
share,  $1,000,000  00 

1,250  shares,  subscribed  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  pass- 
ed in  February,  1810,  ex- 
tending the  charter,  500,000  00 

  1,500,000  00 

5,233  shares  in  Philadelphia 

Bank,  at  $100  per  share,  523,300  00 

1,708  shares  in  the  Farm- 
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ers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank, 
at  $50  per  share, 


85,400  00 


$2,108,700  00 


TURNPIKE  STOCK. 
Harrisburg,  Carlisle  and  Chambersburg,       84,500  00 

Chambersburg  and  Bedford,  172,030  00 

Bedford  and  Stoystown,  104,000  00 

Stoystown  and  Greensburg-,  112,500  00 

Greensburg-  and  Pittsburg,  89,000  00 

Huntingdon,  Cambria  and  Indiana,  171,850  CO 

Erie  and  Waterford,  5,000  00 

Perkiomen  and  Reading,  53,000  00 

Gap  and  Newport,  20,000  00 
Waynesburg,  Greencastle  and  Mercersburg,  11,379  96 
Moi'gantown,  Churchtown  and  Blue  Ball,      9,000  00 

Little  Conestoga,  10,000  00 

Berks  and  Dauphin,  29,000  00 

Lancaster  and  Middletown,  10,000  00 

Easton  and  Wilkesbarre,  12,500  00 

Su.squehannah  and  Lehigh,  10,000  00 

Milford  and  Owego,  31,000  00 

Downingtown,  Ephrata  and  Harrisburg,  60,000  00 

Centre  and  Kishacoquillas,  20,000  00 

Centre,  80,000  00 

Susquehanna  and  York,  5,000  00 

York  and  Gettysburg,  40,000  00 

New  Holland^  10,000  00 
Springhouse,  Northampton  and  Bethlehem,  10,000  00 

Cayuga  and  Susquehanna,  6,000  00 

Susquehanna  and  Waterford,  140,000  00 

Susquehanna  and  and  Tinga,  30,400  00 

Bridge  water  and  Wilkesbarre,  25,000  00 

Pittsburg  and  New  Alexandria,  48,360  00 

New  Alexandria  and  Conemaugh,  16,100.00 

Belmont  and  Easton,  17,500  00 

Phillipsburg  and  Susquehanna,  17,500  00 

Pittsburg  and  Butler,  19,666  67 

Butler  and  Mercer,  19,666"67 

Mercer  and  Meadville,  .  -  19,666  67 
Anderson's  ferry,  Waterford  &  New  Haven,  10,000  00 

Pittsburg  and  Steubenville,  12,000  00 

Ridge  Road,  25,000  00 

Bethany  and  Dingman's  choice,  8,000  00 

Kobbstown  and  Mount  Pleasant,  15,000  00 

Mount  Pleasant  and  Somerset,  18,500  00 

Somerset  and  Bedford,  21,500  00 

Hanover  and  Carlisle,    -  10,000  00 

Millerstown  and  Lewistown,  35,865  62 

Bellefonte  and  Phillipsburg,  20,000  00 
Philadelphia,  Brandy  wine  and  New  London,   2,500  00 

Belmont  and  Oghquega,  5,000  00 

Harrisburg  and  Millerstown,  40,000  00 

Philadelphia  and  Great  Bend,  12,000  00 

Lewistown  and  Huntingdon,  46,534  38 

Armstrong  and  Indiana,  9,000  00 

Clifford  and  Wilkesbarre,  4,832  84 

Indiana  and  Ebensbu'-g,  12,000  00 

Washington  and  Williamsport,  3,333  33 

Washington  and  Pittsburg,  11,037  27 

Lycoming  and  Potter,  11,594  16 

Middletown  and  Harrisburg,  14,000  00 
Bellefonte,  Aaronsburg  &.  Youngmanstown,  29,000  00 

Butller  and  Kittaning,  5,000  00 

Milesburg  and  Smethsport,  4,833  32 

Derrstown  and  Youngmanstown,    ■  5,092  50 


1,911,243  39 


BRIDGES. 


Columbia,  90,000  00 

Harrisburg,  90,000  00 

Northumberland,  50,000  00 

Lewisburg,  20,000  00 

Nescopeck,  8,000  00 

Schuylkill  Bridge  at  Pottstown,  3,000  00 


Monongahelai  40,000  00 

Allegheny,  40,000  00 
French  creek  bridge  at  Franklin,    5,000  00 

Conemaugh,  5,000  00 

Big  Beaver,  15,000  00 

Wilkesbarre,  28,000  00 

Danville,  10,000  00 

Norristown,  6,000  00 


-410,000  00 


CANALS. 

Union  Canal, 

Schuylkill  navigation  company, 
Five  hundred  shares  in  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Delaware  canal, 
subscribed  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Bank,  and  to  be  transfer- 
red to  the  state  at  the  expira- 
tion of  fifteen  years  from  the 
date  of  subscription,  per  act 
of  28th  March,  1823, 


50,000  00 
50,000  00 


100,000  00 


-200,000  00 


RECAPITULATION. 

Bank  Stock,  -  2,108,700  00 

Turnpike  Stock,  1,911,243  39 

Bridge  Stock,  410,000  00 

Canal  Stock,  200,000  00 


-4,629,943  39 


Appropriations  and  balances  of  appropriations,  &c.  un- 
paid 1st  December,  1830. 
TURNPIKES. 
Springhouse,  Northampton  and 

Bethlehem,  15,000  00 


8,405  84 
1,667  16 
6  09 

69  63 

3,620  04 
25  95 


Lycoming  and  Potter, 
Clifford  and  Wilkesbarre, 
York  and  Gettysburg, 
Downingtown,  Ephrata  and  Har- 
risburg, 

Waynesburg,  Greencastle  St  Mer- 
cersburg, 
Huntingdon,  Cambria  and  Indiana, 
Philadelphia,    Brandywine  and 

London,  12,500  00 

Washington  and  Pittsburg,  962  73 

Washington  and  Williamsport,  11,666  67 
Chambersburg  and  Bedford,  118  22 

New  Alexandria  and  Conemaugh,  75  93- 
Harrisburg  and  Millerstown,  300  50 

Little  Conestoga,  22  04 

Derrstown  and  Northumberland,  4,607  50 
Milesburg  and  Smethsport,  15,166  68 

Gettysburg  and  Hagerstown,  20,000  00 
York  Haven  &.  Harrisburg  Bridge.12,000  00 
York  and  Conewago,  6,000  00 


-112,214  98 


Juniata  Bridge, 
Catawissa  Bridge, 


BRIDGES. 


1,000  00 
5,000  00 


6,000  00 


RIVERS. 


1,000  00 


2,000  00 


Delaware, 

Snsquehanna  and  Branches, 
per  act  of  twenty-sixth 
March,  1821, 
For  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  Susquehanna  from 
Columbia  to  tide,  per  act  of 
thirty-first  March,  1823,         4,312  52 
Ditto,  from  Columbia  to  Nor- 
thumberland,  per  act  of 
twenty  fifth  March,  1825,     10,878  00 


18,190  52 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Penitentiary  near  Pittsburg,  per 

act  of  first  April,  1826,  114  98 

Western  University,  per  act  of  , 

ninth  March,  1826,  2,400  0,0 

Dickinson  College,  per  act  of 

thirteenth  February.  1826,  9,000  00 
Commissioners  of  Erie  county, 

for  rebuilding  public  build- 
ing?,per  act  of  fifteenth  March, 

1824,  2,500  00 

For  improving  a  road  from  the 

mouth  of  Juniata  to  Mahonton- 

go  creek,  per  act    of  13th 

April,  1827.  600  00 

Commissioner  for  improving  the  . 

public  ground  at  Harrisburg, 

per  act  of  14th  April,  1S28,  3,000  00 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  per 

act  of  23d  January,  1829,         16,000  00 


per  act  of  thirteenth  March, 
1830,     re-imbursable  4th 


March,  1858, 


4,000,000  00 


33,614  98 


DUE  ON  LOANS. 

Stock  loan,  per  act  of  2d 
April  1821,  re-imbursable 
1st  June,  1841,  930,000  00 

Stock  loan  per  act  of  thir- 
teenth March,  1824,  §380,- 
000  re-imbursable  first  May, 

1834,  and  the  residue  first 
January,  1839,  600,000  00 

Stock   loan  per  act  of  11th 

April,  1825,  re-imbursable 

1st  January,  1840,  150,000  00 

Bank  of  Montgomery  county, 

at  an  interest  ot  4|  per  cent, 
re-imbursable   1st  May, 

1835,  60,000  00 
Farmer's  Bank  of  Lancaster, 

at  an  interest  of  4  A  per  cent, 
re-imbursable     1st  May, 
1837,  25,000  00 

Easton  Bank,  at  an  interest  of 
5  per  cent,  re-imbursable 
1st  May,  1837,  reserving  - 
the  right  of  the  state  to  re- 
imburse the  same  at  any 
time  within  that  period,        25,000  00 

Harrisburg  Bank,  at  an  inter- 
est of  5  per  cent,  re-imburs- 
able in  May,  1S27,  reserv- 
ing the  right  of  the  state  to 
re-imburse  the  same  at  any 
time  within  that  period,        50,000  00 


Stock  loan,  pertaining  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  per  act 
of  1st  April,  1826,  reim- 
bursable 1st  December, 
1846,  300,000  00 

Stock  loan,  pertaining  to  do. 
per  act  of  9th  April,  1827, 
re-imbursable  1st  December 
1850,  1,000,000  00 

Stock  loan,  pertaining  to  do. 
per  act  of  24th  March.1828, 
re-imbursable  1st  Decem- 
ber, 1853,  2,000,000  00 

Stock  loan,  pertaining  to  do. 
per  act  of  18th  December, 
1828,  re-iinbursablc  1st  Jan- 
uary 1854,  800,000  00 

Stock  loan,  pertaining  to  do. 
per  act  of  22d  April,  1829, 
re-imbursable  1st  Decem- 
ber, 1854,  2,200  000  00 

Stock  loan,  pertaining  to  do. 


160,000  00 


10,300,000  00 


12,140,000  00 


Recapitulation  of  debts  duely  the  Commonwealth. 
Turnpikes,  112,324  98' 

Bridges,  6,000  00 

Kivers,  18,190  52 

Miscellaneous,  33,614  98 

Due  on  loans,  12,140,000  00 

— ■  12,310,020  48 
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[Continued from  pageoS.] 
In  the  operation  ot  the  range  to  which  my  observa- 
tions more  particularly  apply,  the  lowest  point  at  which 
coal  may  be  expected  to  be  found,  is  assumed,  at  some 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  river, 
and  coal  has  been  found,  in  a  very  extensive  sweep — 
almost  wherever  searched  for,  at  that  level,  throughout 
these  mountains.  The  Lick  Run  mine  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  four  hundred  and  eighty  leet.  The  Tangascu- 
tack  mine  about  the  same,  and  coal  has  been  uncovered 
on  Queens  Hun  at  a  like  elevation;  and  so  it  is  discover- 
ed at  a  like  height  as  said  in  the  mountains  westwardly, 
for  many  miles — evincing  a  stratum  of  great,  though 
not  unequalled  extent.  It  is  conceived  that  coal  may 
be  found  above  this  level,  in  as  much  as  a  stratum  is  actu- 
ally exhibited,  overlying  the  Lick  Bun  bed,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  some  fifty  feet;  and  of  superior  dimensions  as 
said,  in  regard  to  depth.  So  the  Lycoming  mine  is  re- 
presented of  an  elevation,  above  the  river,  ot  eight  or 
ten  hundred  feet;  and  veins  on  Pine  Creek  are  found 
at  a  greater  height.  But  incredulity  rests  on  the  ex- 
tence  of  coal  below  the  level  assumed: — And,  il  l  mis- 
take not,  the  secret  lies  mainly  in  this.  The  depth  of 
the  hills  are  less  easily  looked  into  than  their  surface. 
A  lew  feet  of  comparatively  superficial  examination  is 
more  readily  made,  than  a  search,  extending  into  the 
bowels  of  the  mountains;  and  the  secrets  of  those  moun- 
tains may  be  locked  up  for  an  age  to  come,  as  the  up- 
per strata  will  more  than  supply  all  possible  demands 
that  this  age  and  generation  can  make  upon  them. 

But  facts  do  exist,  in  my  judgment,  if  rightly  repre- 
sented, decisive  of  the  matter.  Coal  is  found,  as  lam 
assured,  in  the  bed  of  the  river  some  ten  miles  west  from 
Tangasculack,  and  fifteen  from  Lick  Hun.  Now  unless 
the  bed' of  the  river,  at  the  point  referred  to,  rises  to  the 
coal  of  the  stratum  at  Tangascutack  and  Lick  Hun,  here 
is  presented  one  stratum  at  least,  below  that  ot  the  said 
mines  as  much  as  the  river,  at  the  said  point,  is  below 
the  level  of  the  mines;  and  the  diffe  rence  cannot  be  less 
than  four  hundred  feet;  at  this  depth  therefore,  or 
thereabouts,  below  the  mine  at  Lick  Hun,  might  the 
stratum  in  the  river  be  expected  to  be  struck.  The 
extent  the  stratum  must  attain  is  an  argument  deemed 
of  no  force  in  opposition — the  points  referred  to  being 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  immense  coal  field,  and 
the  tipper  strata  confessedly  extending  beyond  these 
points.  If  lower  strata  exist,  it  will  be  acknow  ledged, 
by  those  acquainted  wilh  the  usual  shape  and  charac- 
ter of  these  deposites,  that  they  are,  at  least,  as  exten- 
sive as  the  upper. 

But  it  is  contended  that  the  variance  observable  in  the 
Dip  ot  the  rocks,  below  the  level  alleged  as  terminat- 
ing in  the  coal  strata, favours  the  position  taken, in  oppo- 
sition to  the  existence  of  coal,  in  such  lower  strata  and 
it  is  here  that  the  rocks  present  a  greater  inclination 
at  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  and  for  three  or  lour 
hundred  feet  upwards,  than  they  do  farther  on,  towards 
their  summits — the  rock  strata  at  the  base  dipping  at 
an  angle  of  twenty  five  or  thirty  degrees,  while  those 
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towards  the  top  are  nearly  horizontal.  So  also  the 
prevalence  of  Mica  in  the  lower  rocks,  beyond  what  is 
observable  in  the  upper,  is  referred  to,  in  farther  aid; 
but  in  regard  to  this  circumstance,  if  it  afford  an  infer- 
rence  at  ail,  jt  is  favourable  to  the  presence  of  coal,  at 
the  lowest  depth  claimed  for  it.  Micaceous  sandstone 
being  a  rock  characteristic  of  the  regular  coal  formation, 
and  the  sandstone,  at  the  feet  of  these  ranges,  being 
decidedly  micaceous,  while  that  at  top  might  be  more 
doubtful . 

As  respects  the  Dip:  How  far  this  feature  in  the 
mountains,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lick  Run,  extends, 
I  know  not;  but  it  may  prevail  extensively,  having  its. 
origin,  evidently,  in  a -cause  not  partial,  but  general  in 
its  operation.  It  affects  the  mountain  mass  here  for 
miles,  and  if  owing  to  a  force  upheaving  the  entire  mass, 
it  has  been  so  equably  exerted,  as  probably  to  leave  its 
impress  on  the  whole  chain.  Bat  I  would  not  ascribe 
it  to  such  a  cause,  in  the  absence  of  more  convincing 
evidence  than  we  possess  of  it.  The  description  and 
confusion  of  strata,  consequent  on  a  sudden  and  violent 
commotion  of  a  mountain  mass,is,innO  trace  observable. 
I- would  rather  presume  the  whole  to  be  .a  mechanical 
deposit  on  the  basement  limestone.  The  position  then, 
of  the  superincumbent  matter  would,  in  the  first  ih- 
tance,  be  that  of  the  foundation  rock,  approximating  a 
horizontal  position  in  the  progress  of  the  deposit,  in 
.the  ratio  of  itsdistance  from  that  rock.  The  dip,  with 
its  variations,  would  thus,  in  my  view,  be  most  rational- 
ly accounted  for,  though  it  may  not  exactly  square 
,  with  the  latest  and  most  approved  method  of  ma- 
king mountains.  I  he  hypothesis  would  seem  to  re- 
ceive confirmation  from  the  circumstance  that  there  is  no 
precise  point  at  which  the  position  of  the  strata  under- 
go a  change,  from  the  inclined  to  the  horizontal— the 
change  being  gradual,  as  stated,  though  perhaps  more 
rapid  and  perceptible  in  the  more  elevated  portions-  of 
the  mass.  If  then,  the  rock  strata  belong  to  the  coal 
formation,  I  see  nothing  in  the  mere  dip,  justifying  a 
conclusion  adverse  to  the  existence  of  coal  below  the 
assumed  levehand  such  are  the  rock  sti  ata— sandstone 
and  slate  from  top  to  bottom;  and  I  would  as  soon  ex- 
pect that,  because  sandstone  appears  amongst  the  hori- 
zontal strata,  at  top,  it  would  not  be  found  amongst 
the  inclined  strata,  at  bottom,  as  coal  being  found  at 
bottom— coal  as  much  belonging  to  the  formation  as 
sandstone;  but  the  latter,  from  being  less  easily  acted 
upon  by  atmospheric  influence,  addresses  itself  to  the 
eye,  and  asserts  its  presence,  while  the  outcrop  of  the 
former,  from  the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  mineral,  is 
in  vain  looked  for  at  the  surface,  and  is  only  found  with- 
in, beyond  the  reach  of  the  defacing  agents. 

I  would,  however,  adventure  a  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
existence  of  coal  in  the  mountains,  southwardly  from 
Queen's  Run,  at  least  at  a  low  level.  It  is  the  very  fron- 
tier mountain  of  the  bituminous  coal  range,  and  in  its 
precipitous  and  lofty  front,and  rock  strata,  exhibits  fea- 
tures that  differ  from  its  northern  associates,8tthat  would 
seem  to  ally  it  with  the  range  opposite  to  it,  extending 
down  the  river,  southwardly,  and  connecting  with  the 
Bald  Eagle  chain,  in  which  coal  is  not  found. 

One  other  consideration  remains  to  be  adverted  to 
on  the  subject  I  have  been  discussing.  It  is  the  con- 
glomerate rock,  or  the  pudding  stone  of  the  Alleghe- 
nies  the  "mill  atone  grit"  of'British  geologists?  This  is 
a  most  important  point,  and  different  opinions  are  ex- 
pressed about  it.  If  it  is  the  mill  stone  grit,  itsplace.in 
the  English  coal  fields,  is  between  the  coal  measures 
and  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  doubtless,  such 
would  be  its  place  here;  and  of  course,  it  might  be  fruit- 
less to  extend  the  search  for  coal  further  than  to  this 
rock.  I  believe  it  is  not  the  mill  stone  grit.  The  con- 
glomerate rocks,  so  profusely  covering  the  anthracite 
ranges,  rank  I  imagine,  with  that  class.  They  are  con- 
sidered generally,  as  belonging  to  the  Transition  or- 
der, as  is  the  entire  anthracite  formation;  and  thus,  an- 
terior in  time,  to  the  bituminous,  which  ranks  in  the 


lower  secondary;  and  hence,  the  place  of  the  anthra- 
cite grit  stone,  must  be  under  the  bituminous  coal  for- 
mation, and  thus  ranking  with  the  British  grit  slone.  

Taking  the  Schuylkill  conglomerate  then,  as  the  mill 
stone  grit,  and  comp  iring  it  *ith  the  conglomerate 
of  the  Alleghenies,  marked  differences  would  appear, 
as  well  in  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  mass 
themselves,  as  in  their  relations — those  of  the  latter  be- 
ing in  general,  much  less  firm  than  theformer.'the  peb- 
bles comparatively  loosely  embedded  and  smaller  paste 
less  silicioiis;  the  surface  of  the  fracture  often  dull.  But 
after  all,  as  this  order  of  rocks  ranges  from  the  primitive 
formation,  or  near  to  that  period,  through  the  interme- 
diate grades,  up  to  the  tertiary;  and  as  striking  simili- 
tude is  so  frequently  observable  in  the  lock  masses 
themselves,  the  best  and  often  only  criterion  of  the  era 
of  tliese  rocks,  is,  1  apprehend,  the  relation  they  sustain 
to  other  strata.  In  these  ranges,  then,  though  the  pre- 
cise place  of  this  rock,  is  not  ascertained,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  is  found  towards  the  bases  of  the  mountains 
alternating  with  the  same  fine  grained  fnable.micaceous 
sandstone,  that  is  observed,  covering  the  coal  in  the 
horizontal  strata  of  the  mountains.  So,  if  my  informa- 
tion be_  correct,  it  forms  the  floor  of  the  Tangascutack 
vein,  with  the  interposition,  perhaps,  of  a  thin  stratum  of 
shale;  and  this  mine,  most  probably,  lies  higher  than  the 
Lick  Run  mine,  as  will  appear  in  progress.  It  is  seen 
on  the  summits  of  some  of  the  mountains  farther  west 
above  coal  strata,  uncovered  in  the  same  mountains' 
and  is  said  to  abound  on  the  elevated  ridge,  in  which  is 
the  Lycoming  mine.  These  facts  would  seem  to  es- 
tablish the  character  of  the  Allegheny  pudding  stone. 
It  is  not  the  "mill  stone  grit"— not  the  underlying  rock 
of  the  mountainous  coal  measures,  and  that  caps  the 
ranges  of  the  anthracite  formation,  but  it  is  the  conglo- 
merate of  the  bituminous  coal  measures,  and  contempo- 
rary with  the  series  of  strata  composing  that  formation- 
hence,  though  it  may  not  be  traced  in  the  horizontal 
strata  of  Lick  Run  chains,  (a  matter  by  no  means  certain) 
it  aflords  but  slender  foundation  for  the  argument  built 
in  part  upon  it,  that  its  presence  in  the  inclined  strata' 
repels  the  idea  of  coal  therein. 

The  conclusion,  then,  I  arrived  at  is,  that  the  series 
of  coal  strata  may  extend  downw;ards,  to  a  contrast  with 
the  basement  limestone,  or  such  other  rock  below  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  (mill  stone  grit  if  there)  as  may 
underlie  the  coal  formation.  This  conclusion  might  be 
still  farther  strengthened,  b)  adverting  to  the  springs, 
of  a  decidedly  mineral  character,  that  issue  from  the' 
feet  of  those  chains,  and  that  powerfully  indicate  the 
existence  of  coal,  perhaps,  low  in  the  mountains.  I  will 
however,  barely  refer  to  one  spring,  rising  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Queens'  Run,  that  may 
be  worth  a  careful  examination. 

I  have  occupied  greatly  more  time  on  the  above 
question  than  I  designed;  but  I  found  itleadin"-to  a  no- 
tice of  various  facts  connected  with  these  ranges,  that 
otherwise  would  liave  escaped.me,  I  therefore  followed 
the  lead.as  much  for  the  sake  of  introducing  such  facts, 
as  the  discussion;  for  after  all,  it  must  be  confessed  the 
Augur  best  decides  such  questions;  and  its  aid  isalwavs 
at  hand. 

I  proceed,  as  briefly  as  practicable,  to  some  other  no- 
tices of  this  region. 

Coaling  operations  have  just  commenced  here.though 
coaling  has  for  some  years  past,  formed  a  small  business 
farther  up  the  river,  especially  towards  the  mouth  of 
Clearfield  creek,  and  at  Karthaus.  One  mine  only  has 
been  fully  opened  here.on  Lick  Run.ashas  been  stated. 
This  mine  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  by  the  road  from 
the  river.  A  drift  has  been  run  into  it,  towards  the 
South,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  operations  have 
branched  out,  laterally,  some  distance.  The  mine  was 
opened  in  1829,  and  about  one  thousand  tons  of  coal 
have  been  obtained.  The  bed  of  coal  is  four  feet  thick, 
and  horizontally  co-extensive  with  the  mountain. — 
The  bed  has  an  inclination  of  about  three  degrees,  af- 
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fording' a  ready  discharge  to  the  small  amount  of  water 
that  penetrates  through  the  clay  roof,  into  the  drift, 
near  to  hs  mouth;  the  mine  being  perfectly  <lry,  be- 
tween the  slate  rocks,  which  occur  at  some  thirty  feet 
from  the  entrance.  A  stratum  of  coal,  six  feet  in  depth, 
is  said  to  lie  at  an  elevation  of  about  fifty  feet  above 
this  mine;  no  more,  however,  than  its  presence  is  as  yet 
ascertained,  if  that  be  in  its  proper  dimensions.  The 
coal  is  brought  out  of  the  mine  in  considerable  masses; 
but  its  texture  is  loose,  and  a  slight  stroke  breaks  it 
down.  Much  of  it  is  stained  with  an  oxyd  of  iron,  in 
no  respect,  in  my  knowledge  injurious  to  the  coal,  and 
indicating  a  super  incumbent  bed  of  that  mineral.  In 
regard  to  the  quality  and  character  of  the  coal,  personal 
observation  enables  me  only  to  say  — 

That  it  is  of  the  slaty  variety;  its  colour  a  shining 
black,  tarnished  occasionally  by  foreign  substances; 
burning  readily  with  considerable  flame  and  smoke, and 
forming  a  hard  porous  coke.  An  analysis  has  been 
made  of  the  Tioga  coal  (found  in  the  same  range)  br- 
avery competent  operator,  Dr.  Meade,  who  pronoun- 
ces it  fully  equal  to  the  best  Liverpool  coal,  and  gives 
the  following  products  as  the  result  of  the  analysis,  viz. 
sixty  six  per  cent  carbon;  thirty  bitumen,  and  two  or 
three  of  earthy  matter,  a  result  placing  this  coal  on  an 
equality  with  the  very  best  bituminous  coal  in  any 
country.  Some  of  the  coal  in  these  ranges  is  contami- 
nated by  Pyrites;  I  observed  none  at  the  Lick  Run 
mine,  and  the  Tangascutack  coal  is  believed  to  be 
equally  free  from  it. 

The  Tangascutack  mine,  as  already  stated,  is  about 
seven  miles  south  westwardly  from  Lick  Run,  and  about 
five  miles  interior  from  the  river.  It  is  but  barely 
opened,  if  that;  the  thickness  of  the  stratum,  however, 
is  said  to  be  ascertained  to  be  about  six  feet.  It  is  a 
beautiful  coal,  free  from  tarnish.  Some  imagine  this 
stratum  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Irish  run  stratum; 
from  a  supposed  equality  in  the  altitude  of  the  beds;  I 
apprehend  this  to  be  a  mistake  and  that  the  Tangascu- 
tack bed  is  higher  than  the  Lick  run,  and  is  more  likely 
to  be  connected  with  the  upper  stratum  of  the  Lick  run 
field,  which  is  also  said  to  be  six  feet  thick  it  being  a 
well  known  fact  that  coal  strata,  generally  preserve  the 
same  thickness  throughout  their  w  hole  extent. 

These  are  the  only  beds  actually  opened,  near  to  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  coal  range,  from  the  Tangascu- 
tack mine,  to  the  waters  of  the  Tioga,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  mine  on  the  Lycoming  creek,  already 
adverted  to.  That  mine  is  situated  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Lycoming.  Two  or  three  thou- 
sand tons  of  coal  are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  it, 
little  of  which  has  yet  reached  a  market,  from  the  want 
of  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  it  to  the  river. 

Coal  has  been  found  on  Queens  Run:  so  on  Pine 
creek,  and  at  several  intermediate  points  between  the 
Tioga  and  Lick  run.  The  entire  mountain  chain,  from 
the  latter  point  north  eastwardly,  presents  the  same  se- 
ries of  rocks.micaceous  sandstone — clay  slate — Pudding 
stone;  the  whole  is  one  immense  coal  field.  The  ob- 
servation fully  applies  to  the  chain  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection— South-westwardly.  The  Tangascutack  mine 
evinces  it  in  the  mountains  bordering  on  the  river;  and 
coal  has  been  an  article  of  traffic  and  common  use  from 
thence  south  westwardly  to  Pittsburg.  The  bitumin- 
ous coal  region  of  Pennsylvania  is  even  more  extensive 
than  the  anthracite.  Either  is  unexhaustible.  The 
former  must  embrace  within  its  limits  more  than  ten 
thousand  square  miles!  Its  south  eastern  boundary  is 
the  Allegheny  ridge;  and  its  limits  north  westwardly 
pass  the  confines  of  the  state. 

What  fancy  is  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  the 
prospects  that  are  opening  on  this  highly  favoured 
commonwealth.  Coal  altogether  inexhaustible.  The 
hills  and  the  vallies  abounding  in  iron  ore.  Water 
power  sufficient  for  all  manufacturing  purposes.  A  soil 
stretching  along  her  watercourses,  and  spreading  over 
her  immense  limestone  vallies,  capable  of  yielding  an 


amount  of  agricultural  and  other  product,  adequate  to 
the  supply  of  the  dense  population.  An  enlig  htened 
and  enterprising  people,  of  industrious  and  moral  habits 
— who  shall  calculate  her  ultimate  advance!  —  England's 
prosperity  is  traced  mainly  to  her  coal  and  to  her  iron. 
Pennsylvania  has  more  of  both  than  England  possesses; 
— but  my  purpose  is  practical,  and  my  time  the  present, 
I  therefore  leave  to  others  to  run  out  the  comparison, 
while  I  pass  on  to  smaller  matters. 

It  is  believed,  there  is  not  present,  on  the  West 
Branch,  a  situation  so  favourable  for  coaling  operations, 
as  that  from  the  mouth  of  Queens  run  to  the  Tangas- 
cutack. The  canal  will  extend  its  influence  beyond  Lick 
run.  The  dam,  to  he  constructed  across  the  river, 
above  the  Bald  Eagle  creek,  will  throw  back  the 
water  to  some  point  above  Lick  run,  and  thus  form  a 
basin,  connecting  with  the  canal,  and  affording  pecu- 
liar facilities  for  loading  and  shipping  coal,  &.c.  &c. 
throughout  the  year  except  when  the  canal  shall  be  ob- 
structed by  ice;  that  must  stamp  a  value  on  the  coal 
beds  in  that  vicinity,  beyond  what  others,  in  more  re- 
mote situations  can  pretend  to. 

The  formation  here  presents  other  advantages  for 
mining,  that  may  not  however,  be  so  peculiar — in  the 
structure  of  the  mountains— rising  generally,  precipi- 
tously from  the  river  to  their  extreme  elevation,  and 
declining  gradually  back,  or  sinking  down  laterally  in- 
to the  vallies  at  their  feet.  Drifts  may  thus  be  run  in, 
at  any  level, at  which  coal  may  be  found,  at  an  expense 
trifling  indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  expense  that  is 
necessarily  incurred  in  approaching  the  coal  in  some 
other  coal  fields — liiclimond,  for  instance,  where  shafts 
have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  four  hundred  feet,  at  an 
expense  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Mining  proper, 
will  be  a  cheap  operation  throughout  these  ranges. The 
greater  expense  will  consist  in  the  construction  of  rail 
ways  &.c.  for  the  transportation  of  the  product  to  the 
place  of  shipment.  At  present  the  operation  is  in  its 
very  infancy.  All  is  new.  One  dollar  has  been  paid, 
per  ton,  at  Lick  run,  for  mining,  when  one  half  Would 
have  been  ample  compensation.  The  mine  has  been 
recently  leased,  and  perhaps  also  at  a  high  rent — fifty 
cents  on  every  ton  sold  at  the  pit's  mouth,  and  forty 
cents  when  taken  to  a  remote  market.  The  article  is 
at  present  floated  to  market  in  arks,  a  clumsy,  roughly 
constructed  vessel,  carrying  fifty  or  sixty  tons,  that  must 
be  disposed  of  with  the  coal,  and  on  which  some  loss  is 
invariably  sustained.  Canal  navigation  must  be  obtain- 
ed; and  the  Statute  Book  shews  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, authorising  the  construction  of  a  canal,  that  will 
extend  as  already  noticed,  to  Lick  run.  It  now  reach- 
es to  Muncy  hill,  and  it  is  supposed,  the  advantages  that 
must  result  to  the  state  from  its  speedy  extension  to  the 
extreme  point  designated  for  it,  are  so  palpable  and  so 
great,  that  no  lime  will  be  lost  in  directing  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work.  The  expenditure  upon  it,  as  far  as  it 
has  progressed,  is  a  perfect  waste  of  funds,  if  the  work 
shall  there  be  arrested,  an  occurrence,  however  that 
cannot  be  seriously  contemplated. — Phil.  Gaz. 

[To  be  continued  ] 


REPORT  OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  OF  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

Melalive  to  the  Finances  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  committee  of  ways  and  means,  to  whom  the  finan- 
cial concerns  of  the  commonwealth,  as  presented  by  the 
message  of  the  Governor,  and  from  other  sources,  have 
been  referred,  beg  leave  to  report: 

That  they  have  approached  the  subject  of  our  finan- 
ces, at  a  period  when  the  state  is  fully  embarked  in  a 
most  stupendous  system  of  public  improvement,  which 
contemplates  the  grand  design  of  connecting,  by  a  con- 
tinued chain  of  artificial  communications,  each  section  of 
our  territory  with  every  other  portion.  However  limited 
and  partial  may  be  the  present  execution  of  this  object, 
yet  the  undertakings  of  past  legislatures  have  been  so 
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extended  and  scattered,  that  fully  to  conne  ct  and  fill  up 
the  bold  outline  sketched  by  our  predecessors  must  ac- 
complish this  mighty  purpose, vast  in  the  required  effort, 
but  infinite  in  its  beneficial  consequences.  Whatever 
progress  has  been  made  in  these  works,  and  however 
useful  they  may  prove  to  the  vicinities  in  which  they  are 
located,  it  is  the  province  of  this  committee  to  state  that 
it  is  believed,  that  our  improvements  now  stand  at  the 
precise  point  where  the  greatest  possible  expenditure 
has  been  made  to  the  least  possible  profil.    It  is  not  for 
the  committee  to  assert,  that  this  state  of  affairs  has  been 
anticipated  or  intended.    It  has  grown  out  of  the  gua- 
rantees demanded  by  each  section  of  the  state  having  a 
local  interest,  that  their  special  connexion  with  the  ge- 
neral system  should  be  secured  by  a  commencement  of 
the  work  in  which  they  were  most  interested.    No  one 
great  leading  line,  sufficiently  diffusive  of  its  benefits, 
has  been  selected,  upon  which  the  concentrated  ener- 
gies of  the  commonwealth  could  have  been  exclusively 
directed,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  its  districts.  The 
natural  and  unavoidable  result  has  been,  the  commence- 
msnt  of  several  lines  of  work,  none  of  which  have  been 
so  fortunate  in  their  points  of  departure  and  destination, 
as  to  afford  the  valuable  returns  which  a  line  more  fully 
extended,  and  more  fully  connected,  would  most  surely 
produce.    An  obvious  proof  of  this  position  is  deducible 
from  the  line  between  the  east  and  west.  Completed 
at  each  end,  the  middle  section  is  yet  an  unfinished 
link  between  the  extremes,  and  each  separated  division 
will  fail  of  reasonable  pecuniary  return,  until  the  whole 
forms  one  line.    Destined  to  become  one  of  the  first 
avenues  of  transportation  and  travel  between  the  east 
and  west,  and  to  contend  for  the  immense  and  illimit- 
able commerce  of  those  regions,  and  to  carry  its  ad- 
vantages through  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania,  it  now 
serves  but  the  limited  though  useful  purpose  of  convey- 
ing the  natural  produce  and  manufactures  of  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.    Otherlmes  of  canal  and  rail  road,  either 
entirely  isolated,  or  stopping  short  of  their  points  of  ful- 
lest benefit,  illustrate  this  truth  in  a  no  less  striking  de- 
gree, and  fortify  the  position  that  our  investments,  how- 
ever profitable,  if  properly  carried  out, 'have  been  made, 
with  no  view  to  immediate  returns  to  the  treasury  of  the 
state.  The  committee  will  not  trespass  on  the  province 
of  other  committees,  to  whom  the  duty  is  assigned,  of 
indicating  the  proper  works,  which  should  be  pursued, 
but  they  will  venture  the  belief  that  every  connexion  or 
extension  now  or  hereatter  judiciously  authorised,  must 
not  only  fully  repay  the  interest  of  its  cost,  but  largely 
accumulate  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  existing  lines 
already  finished,  by  accomplishing  the  original  designs 
of  the  legislature  as  to  their  construction.    The  altera- 
tions and  repairs  incident  to  new  woiks,  the  consequent 
interruptions  of  their  employment,  which  may  be  con 
sidered,  in  truth,  as  items  of  the  expense  of  or  ginal 
construction,  have  all  tended  to  reduce  the  revenue 
derivable  from  these  woiks,  and  fully  bear  out  this  com- 
mittee in  the  position  now  again  pressed  upon  your  at- 
tention, that  our  improvements  have  exhausted  the 
greatest  possible  expenditure,  and  as  yet  afforded  the 
least  possible  income.    We  are  now  at  the  dead  point 
in  our  great  work,  and  after  passing  this;  our  operations 
must  be  more  easy,  productive  and  powerful.    It  is  the 
very  point  where  patience  and  exertion  are  the  most 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  pass  through  the  difficulties  thrown  around  them. 
Activity  must  now  be  immediately  succeeded  by  ac- 
complishment, and  temporary  efforts  and  in  permanent 
advantages.    It  is  true,  that  the  improvements  we  have 
undertaken,  nay  those  we  have  finished,  might  have 
been  more  easily  effected,  if  they  had  been  the  work  of 
more  time.    But  when  we  reflect,  that  Pennsylvania 
had  been  passed  in  the  career  of  modern  improvement, 
and  that  she  was  forced  upon  the  development  of  her 
energies  by  the  exertions  of  her  rivals,  it  cannot  but  ad- 
minister to  the  national  pride  of  her  sons,  that  she  has 
awakened  like  a  giant  from  her  slumbers,  and  has  al- 
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ready  rn  ailed  the  foremost  in  her  advances.  The  only 
calculation  we  have  now  to  make,  is  whether  our 
strength  and  our  resources  are  fully  competent  to  all 
necessary  and  useful  objects,  and  whether  all  our  pub- 
lic improvements  can  be  effected,  by  means  which  are 
cheerfully  afforded  by  our  sister  states. 

It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  this  communityt 
that  so  much  public  improvement  has  been  now  ac- 
complished, that  the  extent  and  expense  of  all  th  t  re- 
mains to  be  desired  can  be  readily  discerned  and  reason- 
ably calculated.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  projects 
now  actually  realised,  were  deemed  visionary  and  im- 
possible  and  ridiculed  as  the  imaginations  of  creative 
fancy.  It  was  foretold  that  our  resources  would  prove 
inadequate,  and  that  the  credit  of  the  commonwealth 
would  fall  prostrate  under  the  overwhelming  burthens, 
necessarily  to  be  assumed.  Yet  your  committee  have 
the  high  gratification  of  communicating  to  this  House, 
that  all  their  information  presents  the  pleasing  assur- 
ance, that  the  credit  of  this  commonwealth  lias  not 
only  been  unimpaired,  but  that  it  stands  at  this  moment 
upon  an  elevated  anil  unshaken  basis.  The  capitalists 
of  this  country  and  of  the  world  have  had  their 
eyes  upon  our  work,  and  the  keen  gaze  of  the  monied 
speculator  has  been  gratified  with  the  result  of  his  scru- 
tiny. Their  examination  has  discovered  a  plain  thrifty, 
frugal  and  enterprising  population,  individually  punc- 
tual in  the  performance  of  their  obligations.  They 
have  found  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs  of 
this  people,  free  from  the  alarms  of  neighbouring  hos- 
tility, without  demands  for  expensive  fortifications, 
without  drafts  to  satisfy  the  pay  rolls  of  armed  mercena- 
ries, impressed  by  a  galling  burthen  of  civil  lists  swell- 
ed by  pensions  and  by  sinecures,  pursuing  the  noiseless 
tenor  of  their  way  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  crowning  the  mountains  with  the  triumphs  of  me" 
chanical  skill.  Can  it  be,  that  such  a  people  will  fail  of 
ability  when  the  investment  of  their  capital  and  credit 
is  directed  in  such  channels  that  its  employment  neces- 
sarily increases  its  amount?  Can  it  be  that  such  a  peo- 
ple true  to  their  private  word,  will  forfeit  their  public 
faith?  These  questions  have  been  answered,  we  may 
proudly  assert,  by  a  decided  negative,  and  the  capital- 
ists of  the  old  world  are  now  seeking  a  safe  and  secure 
investment  for  their  overflowing  wealth  in  the  funds  of 
the  landoi  Penn,  of  Franklin  and  of  Morris.  They  know 
the  superior  value  of  stocks  which  are  unruffled  by  the 
agitation  of  every  wave,  and  unshaken  hy  the  breezes 
which  bear  to  our  shores,  the  struggles  of  freedom, 
rending  the  chains  of  despots.  These  are  not  the  flat- 
teries of  fancy,  but  the  serious  conclusions  from  ascer- 
tained (acts. 

Your  committee  cannot  forego  this  opportunity  of 
contesting  the  unfounded  impression  sometimes  sought 
to  be  made  at  home,  that  our  public  debt  operates  as  a 
special  mortgage  upon  every  man's  farm.  Independent 
of  the  legal  error  of  this  assertion — there  is  not  the  most 
distant  piobability  of  any  citizen  being  ever  called  up- 
on for  his  portion  of  the  principal  of  the  debt,  and  in 
no  event,  can  the  demand  exceed  his  share  of  the  defi- 
ciency between  the  interest  reserved  on  the  loans,  and 
the  combined  amount  of  tolls  and  other  sources  of  reve- 
nue. This  mistake  has  arisen  from  a  contracted  view 
of  the  origin  and  character  of  our  public  engagements. 
In  general  where  such  a  debt  exists,  a  large  portion  of 
it,  if  hot  the  entire  sum,  arises  from  wasteful  and  ruin- 
ous wars;  from  the  uprofitable  contest  (betwen  nations) 
of  doing  each  other  the  most  harm.  These  contest* 
usually  leave  the  states  engaged  in  them,  without  re- 
muneration or  indemnity,  in  the  condition  of  desolate 
defeat  or  barren  victory,  The  treasures  of  the  states 
thus  involved, vanish  without  leaving  a  wreck  behind. — 
As  to  our  debt,  let  every  citizen  reflect,  there  is,  in 
commercial  phrase,"  'value  received."  If  there  is  a  debt- 
or side  to  the  account  there  is  also  a  credit  side.  It  has 
not  been  wasted  for  blood,  nor  lavished  forth  for  great 
\  men's  laurels.    When  the  inventory  of  out  effects  is  ful- 
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ly  taken,  and  the  balance  finally  struck,  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  it  will  be  largely  in  favour  of  our  pru- 
dent investments.  Independent  of  the  immediate  ex- 
penditure of  the  money,  blest  in  its  distribution,  and 
blest  in  its  receipt,  as  the  sweet  earnings  of  honest 
toil,  the  money  borrowed  is  so  invested,  according  to 
the  expense  of  all  the  adjoining  states,  as  immensely  to 
augment  the  value  of  private  property,  as  well  as  to  re- 
turn to  the  common  stock,  when  the  investments  shall 
be  fully  made  and  fairly  tried,  an  accumulated  interest. 
And  where  shall  any  citizen,  desirous  to  improve  his 
condition,  and  who  is  not  full}-  sensible  of  our  exemp- 
tions and  advantages,  look  for  a  state  that  has  effected 
so  mueh  public  work,  in  all  which  each  one  has  his  cor- 
porate interest,  without  ever  calliug  upon  the  people 
for  one  cent  of  contribution  from  their  private  purse? — 
The  roads,  bridges,  colleges,  and  other  munificent  ex- 
penditures of  the  finances  of  this  commonwealth,  be- 
fore the  era  of  canal  and  rail-road  constructions,  were 
chiefly  made  from  her  current  and  disposable  revenue, 
instead  of  drawing  on  the  pockets  of  the  people,  where 
other  less  affluent  states  have  been  compelled  to  resort. 
Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  in  the  year  1813,  (act 
of  2d  December,  1813,  the  very  considerable  sum  of 
§310,657  30,  charged  upon  us  as  our  quota  of  the  di- 
rect tax,  assessed  upon  the  United  States,  was  dis- 
charged without  an  effort,  and  without  the  slightest  ap- 
peal to  the  people.  Where  are  the  citizens  of  a  slate 
like  ours,  wlvch  has  never  paid  a  direct  tax  for  the 
support  of  her  Government,  or  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  its  administration?  Where  is  the  Govern- 
ment that  has  paid  the  taxes  of  her  citizens,  and  never 
asked  them  to  be  refunded?  Where  is  the  state  that 
is  now  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  prosecution  of  such'  im- 
mense works  and  expenditure  of  such  large  sums,  and 
as  yet  has  paid  the  interest  from  her  own  coroporate 
resources' 

The  general  tax  of  other  states  is  large,  and  we  can 
better  estimate  our  best  privileges  by  acquaintance 
with  the  extent  of  their  burthens.  The  citizens  of 
New  York  pay  a  tax  upon  all  their  real  and  personal 
property,  which  has  varied  from  half  a  mill  to  two  mills 
in  the  dollar.  The  tax  of  the  state  of  Ohio  is  said  to  be 
still  larger;  and  these  arc  the  two  great  states  rivalling 
our  march  of  improvement.  It  is  presumed  that  each 
and  every  state  of  our  Union,  will  in  turn  attempt  to 
improve  the  advantages  of  nature  by  the  application  of 
the  inventions  of  art,  and  we  challenge  the  exhibition 
of  any  state,  whose  corporate  resources  (independent 
of  any  assistance  from  her  people)  equal  those  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  accomplishment  of  such  beneficial  de- 
signs. 

The  committee  will  now  proceed  to  state  the  entire 
debt  of  the  commonwealth,  together  with  the  several 
appropriations  of  money  authorised  by  the  several  acts 
incurring  said  debts,  as  nearly  as  the  same  can  now  be 
ascertained,  the  debt  being  summed  up  as  existing  at 
the  present  date,  under  the  present  laws,  and  exclusive 
to  temporary  loans  or  other  expenditure,  which  may 
have  been  necessarily  made,  or  may  be  authorised  to  be 
made,  at  this  session  of  the  legislature. 

DEBTS. 

Stock  loan — act  of  2d  April,  1821,  payable 
1st  June,  1831, 

Stock  Loan— act  of  30th  March  1824,  pay- 
able 1st  May,  1834,  #380,000 
1st  January,  1839,  220,000 


$930,000  00 


Stock  loan— act  of  11th  April,  1825,  pay- 
able 1st  January,  1840, 

Bank  of  Montgomery  county  (interest  4| 
per  cent)  payable  1st  May,  1835, 

Farmer's  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Lancas- 
ter, (interest  4A  per  cent)  payable  1st 
May,  183/, 


600,000  00 

150,000  00 
60,000  00 


25,000  00 


Easton  Bank,  payable  1st  May,  1837,  (or 

sooner)  ,       25,000  00 

Hirrisbuie- Bank,  payable  1st  May,  1837, 

(or  sooner)  ■       50,000  GO 

Stock  loan— act  of  1st  April,  1826,  pay- 
able 1st  Dec.  1846,  300,000  00 

Stock  lean— act  of  9th  April,  1827,  pay- 
able 1st  Dec.  1850,  1,000,000  00 

Stock  loan— act  of  24th  March,  1828,  pay- 
able 1st  Dec.  1853.  2,000,000  00 

Stock  loan— act  of  18th  Dec.  1828,  paya- 
able  1st  Jan.  1S54,  800,000  00 

Stock  loan— act  of  22d  April,  1829,  pay- 
able 1st  Dec.  1854,  2,200  000  00 

Stock  loan— act  of  13th  March,  1830,  pay- 
able 1st  March  1858,  4,000,000  00 

Charter  loan— sanctioned  by  act  of  Jan. 

j83l<  202,500  00 

Miscellaneous  appropriations.unpaid  on  1st 

Dec.  1850,  and  not  bearing  interest,        170,020  48 

§12,512,520  48 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

To  internal  improvements,  by  roads,  &c. 
under  act  of  26th  March  U21,  and  for- 
mer acts,                                     .  930,000  00 

Applied  to  internal  improvements,  peni- 
tentiaries, §220,000 

Applied  to  previous  loans,  380,000 
1  '  1    600,000  00 

Applied  to  improvements,  &c.  150,000  00 

Applied  to  improvements,  &c.  160,000  00 

Applied  toPtnn'a  canal,  per  act  of  1st 

April,  1826,  300,000  00 
Do.  (per  act  of  9th  April  ,  1827.)  1,000  000  00 
Do.  (per  act  of  24th  March,  1828,)       2,000,000  00 

Do-  (per  act  of  lSth  Dec.  1828,)  800,000  00 
Do.  (per  act  ol'22d  April,  1829,)  2,200,000  00 
Do.  peract  of  27th  March 

1830,  §3,459,532  00 

Do.  per  act  of  7th  Dec 

1829,  487,034  46 

per  act  of  January,  1831,     53,433  54 

 4,000,000  00 

Do.  per  act  of  January,  1831,  202,500  00 

Do.  to  turnpikes,  112,214  98 

Do.  to  bridges,  6,000  00 

Do.  to  rivers,  18,190  52 

Miscellaneous,  53,614  98 

§12,512,520  48 

Public  Debt  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  amount  of  public  debt,  as  exhibit- 
ed, §12,512,520  48 

Balance  of  stock  and  property  held  by  the 

State  over  her  public  debt,  2,661,666  04 

§15,174,186  52 


Public  property  of  the  Commonwealth. 
State   Canals,     (amount  appropriated,) 

&c.                                              §10,544,243  13 

Bank  stock,  (par  value,)                        2,108,700  00 

Turnpike  do.  do.  1,911,243  39 
Canal       do.    do.                                  200,000  00 

Briddge  do.    do.                                   410,000  00 

§15,174,186  52 


Balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Common- 
wealth, §2,661,666  04 


The  following  statement  exhibits  the  amount  of  ap- 
propriations to  canal  and  rail-road  purposes  (and  the 
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amount  refunded  on  all  the  lines,  &c.)  and  the  amount 
dnvrn  on  each  separate  division: 

Appropriations  to  Canals  and  Hail  Roads,  &c. 
Per  act  1  April  1826,  §300,000  00 

9  April  1827,  1,000,000  00 

24  March  1829,  2,000,000  00 

18  December  1828,  800,000  00 

22  April  1829,  2,200,000  00 

7  December  1829,  487,034  46 

27  March  1S30  3,459,532  00 

January  1831,  202,500  00 

January  1831,  53,433  54 

Amount  refunded  by  canal  board  and 

superintendents,  41,743  13 


$10,544,243  13 


Detailed  Expenditure,  by  Divisions,  &c. 

Western  division,  $2,609,096  94 

Juniata  division,  2,256,990  63 

Eastern  division,  1,214,063  75 

Susquehanna  division,  1,048,456  77 

West  Branch  division,  354,604  87£ 

Delaware  division,  1,178,385  61 

North  Branch  division.  1,007;483  03 

French  creek  feeder,  292,103  72 

Pennsylvania  railway,  287,539  56£ 

Board  canal  commissioners,  appraisers, 

Stc.  35,044  00 

Balance  in  the  fund,  10  Dec.  1829.  4,540  70 

Since  appropriated,  255,933  54 
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RECAPITULATION. 
Amount  drawn  by  each  divison,  according 

to  canal  commissioners'  report,  $10,283,768  89 
Of  appropriations  previous  to 

1829,      _  §6,300,000 
Do.  according1  to  estimates,  ses- 
sion 1829-30,  3,459,532 

  9,759,532  00 


Total  am't  drawn  over  estimates,  1829-30,  §524,236  89 

Amount  drawn  by  the  several 
divisions,  as  above  specified, 
over  the  appropriations  and 
estimates  of  1829-30,  $557,762  66 

Difference  between  estimates 
of  1829-30,  and  appropriation 
of  act  of  27th  March,  1830,  1  06 


$557,765  72 
Amount  undrawn  by  western 
division, of  appropriationsand 
estimates  of  do.  33,526  83 


■  §524,236  89 


The  funds  to  meet  these  drafts  were  supplied  by  the 
oans  from  the  several  banks,  commonly  called  the  char- 
ter loan,  and  the  amounts  refunded  by  several  acting 
canal  commissioners,  and  superintendents,  and  placed 
in  the  canal  fund,  viz-. 

Charter  loan,  aotof7th  December,  1829,  §487,034  46 
Am'ts  refunded  by  acting  canal  comm'rs.&c.  41,743  13 


§528,777  59 
Amount  brought  down  of  balance  of  drafts 
of  each  division,  as  detailed  above,  524,236  09 


Balance  of  canal  fund  in  the  treasury,  at 
the  date  of  canal  commissioners'  report,    §4,540  70 
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The  committee  have  now  exhibited  to  the  House  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  statement  of  the  canal  ex- 
penditure,and  the  items  and  aggregate  amount  required 
to  finish  the  canals,  and  presented  them  in  a  tabular  form 
for  convenient  reference.  This  labour  has  been  under- 
taken because  the  same  exhibit  will  not  be  found  else- 
where, accessible  at  one  view.  They  proceed  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  the  amount  thus  required  has  been 
partially  met. 

Bal.  required  to  finish  authorized  canals,  $742,466  12£ 
Balance  in  the  canal  fund,      §260,474  24 
Amount  of  temporary  loan,  au- 
thorized, 250,000  00 

 :  510,474  24 


Am't  not  provided  for.req'd  to  finish  canals,231  991 


As  to  this  excess- of  expenditure  over  estimates,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  on  all  the  lines  there  have  been 
considerable  amounts  paid  for  damages,  repairs,  and 
expenses  incident  upon  the  trial  of  new  canals,  and  that 
on  the  western  division  there  has  been  an  extension.and 
considerable  new  work  authorized  by  the  legislature 
and  board  of  canal  commissioners,  for  none  of  which  es- 
timates were  made  by  the  reports  to  the  legislature  of 
1829-30.  Your  committee  forbear  to  propose  a  loan  or 
other  mode  of  defraying  this  expense  (which  is  their 
peculiar  province),  until  the  action  of  both  houses  shall 
determine  whether  any  further  amount  mav  be  required, 
which  together  with  the  means  of  paying  its  interest, 
will  be  properly  considered  in  conjunction. 

The  committee  will  not  embody  the  statement  of  the 
Auditor  General  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
last  financial  year,  but  refer  the  House  to  it.  It  was  their 
duty  to  endeavour  to  anticipate  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penses of  the  year  upon  which  we  have  entered,  and  let 
the  House  make  the  comparison  between  the  statement 
for  the  last  and  the  estimate  for  the  present  year.  The 
House  will  be  pleased  to  recollect,  that  from  the  manner 
of  making  the  payments  into  the  treasury.those  receipts 
which  should  be  entered  as  of  this  financial  year,  are 
often  postponed  until  the  next,  upon  which  the  amount 
due  for  both  years  sometimes  accumulates.  These 
amounts  cannot  often  (in  merchants'  and  tavern  licenses 
for  instance)  be  readily  separated,  and  it  becomes  al- 
most impossible  to  ascertain  what  the  precise  annual  re- 
venue should  be  in  any  one  year,  because  paid  indiffer- 
ent years.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  quite  as  impossible 
to  estimate,  with  any  degree  of  correctness,  the  precise 
prospective  revenue.  All  therefore,  that  can  be  ex- 
pected will  be  an  approximation  to  the  truth  by  a  gene- 
ral average,  where  such  a  rule  can  be  applied.  The 
difficulty  of  making  such  estimates,  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  seldom  hazarded.  But  it  now 
becomes  imperiously  necessary  to  examine  our  probable 
resources,  and  your  committee  have  deemed  it  proper 
to  offer  all  the  information  within  their  reach,  however 
unavoidably  imperfect,  and  inferior  to  their  own  wishes 
Thetreceiptsofthe  financial year,1830,were  $623,713  84 
Expenditures  of  the  same  period,  exclusive 

of  interest,  were  279  340  73 

The  estimated  alterations  in  receipts  are  principally 
upon  the  following  items: 

Decrease. 

Militia  fines  (act  of  1823),         .  .       $5  000 

Old  debts,  .  '  .  .  .  .  10^000 
Balance  of  supposed  increase,     .  82,'oOO 

$97,000 


Increase. 
Tax  on  bank  dividends, 
Do.  on  writs  and  records,  Sec. 
Do.  on  tavern  licenses, 
Do.  on  hawkers  and  pedlars, 
Do.  on  retailers  of  merchandize, 
L!anal  tolls, 


$10,000 
17,000 
10,000 
5,000 
5,000 
50,000 


$97,000 


Balance  of  supposed  increase,    .       ,        .  $82,000 
Estimated  decrease  of  expenses,  viz.  Militia  ex- 
penses,  5,000 

Your  committee  will  not  detain  the  House  by  minute 
observations  upon  every  item  of  reveue,  but  believe  tho 
following  remarks  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

It  has  been  estimated,  that  there  will  be  an  increase 
of  the  tax  on  bank  dividends  for  the  present  year  over 
the  last  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  because  the  aver- 
age product  of  this  income  for  five  financial  years  has 
been  thirty-thousand  dollars  in  each  year,  and  the  di- 
minished amount  of  the  past  year  will  be  found  suppli- 
ed in  the  previous  or  subsequent  year,  as  before  ex- 
plained to  be  an  event  of  not  unusual  occurrence  at- 
tending payments  into  the  treasury. 

The  amount  arrising  from  the  law  of  last  seasion  tax- 
ing writs  and  records,  &c.  for  the  months  of  July  and 
August  last  was  about  three  thousand  dollars.  Taking 
this  tor  a  criterion,  and  making  allowance  for  that  pe- 
riod being  probably  the  least  productive  of  the  year,  it 
is  believed  that  the  annual  product  of  this  law  is  not 
overrated  at  twenty  thousand  dollars.  They  improve 
this  occasion  to  observe  that  this  law  was  intended  to 
assist  in  obtaining  a  fund  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  by  a  tax  on  suitors  and  others 
availing  themselves  of  the  services  of  courts  and  public 
officers,  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  upon  seals,  very  common 
in  adjoining  states.    It  has  gone  into  operation  with 

but  little  complaint  from  the  body  of  the  people.  

There  may  possibly  be  some  inequality  as  to  the  speci- 
fication of  the  taxes  upon  the  several  conveyances 
writs,  &c.  but  its  general  operation  has  been  so  light 
and  its  purpose  so  equitable,  that  it  will  be  prudent, 
your  committee  would  suggest,  to  suffer  it  to  remain* 
in  its  present  shape,  until  further  experience  may  sug- 
gest the  precise  alterations,  if  any,  which  are  requisite. 

The  graduation  of  tavern  licences  by  the  rental,  un- 
der the  law  of  last  session,  it  is  presumed  will  improve 
this  source  of  revenue  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

The  revenue  from  hawkers  and  pedlars  is  estimated 
from  the  actual  receipts  of  December  last,  which  were 

$3386  80. 

The  legislature  at  their  last  session,  yielding  to  the 
general  complaint  of  the  small  retailers  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise, that  they  were  paying  as  high  a  price  for  their 
occupations  as  those  who  were  using  much  larger  capi- 
tals and  making  larger  profits;  were  induced  to  attempt 
the  graduation  of  merchants'  licences.  Your  commit, 
tee  state  that  they  have  learned  with  regret  that  in- 
stances  have  occurred  of  evasion  of  this  law,  proposing 
an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  rates,  and  that  the  com- 
monwealth has  been  frequently  defrauded  of  the  reve- 
nue  which  should  arise  from  the  higher  classes.  Your 
committee  will  endeavour,  if  practicable,  to  offer  such 
legislative  provisions  as  may  tend  to  carry  the  scale  of 
duties  into  operation,  so  that  every  merchant  may  be 
properly  classed,  and  that  while  the  retailer  limited  in 
his  circumstances,  is  compelled  to  pay  his  tax,  his  more 
affluent  neighbour  may  not  escape  a  just  contribution 
according  to  his  more  valuable  business.  Notwith. 
standing  these  evasions,  your  committee  believe  that 
they  are  on  the  safe  side  in  estimating  the  current  year's 
revenue  at  five  thousand  dollars  additional,  unless  the 
frauds  are  more  extensive  and  important,  than  your 
committee  are  now  advised.  The  just  and  full  execu- 
tion  ot  the  provisions  of  this  law  would  have  contribut- 
ed a  considerably  higher  sum  to  the  treasury  than  that 
reported. 

The  house  will  readily  concur  in  the  calculation  that 
the  increase  of  tolls  will  be  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  Is 
believed  that  the  amount  receivable  from  the  western 
division  alone  will  exceed  half  that  sum.  But  your 
committee  have  not  been  disposed  in  any  instance  to 
exaggerate  the  amount  to  be  expected.  It  will  cer- 
tainly  be  much  more  wise  to  anticipate  deficiency  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  it,  than  to  create  imaginary 
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revenues,  that  our  successors  may  realize  the  disap- 
pointment of  their  inadequacy,  If  there  should  be  any 
error  in  our  estimates,  the  committee  hope  for  the  gra- 
tification of  finding  it  in  an  excess  of  revenue. 
The  estimate  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures,  which  may 
.  be  received  and  disbursed  at  the  Treasury,  for  1831,  ex- 
clusive of  any  payments  for  interest, 
RECEIPTS- 

Lands  and  land  office  fees,  120,000 
Auction  commissions,  19,000 
Auction  duties,  130,000 
Dividends  on  bank  stock,  121,500 
on  bridge  and  turnpike  stock,  30,000 
Tax  on  bank  dividends,  30,000 
on  offices,  10,000 
on  writs  and  records,  20,000 
Fees  from  office  Sec'y  State,  1,000 
Tavern  licenses,  55,000 
Duties  on  setailers  of  merchandise,  55,000 
Collateral  inheritances,  20,000 
Militia  and  exempt  fines.  2,000 
Tin  and  clock  pedlars,  hawkers  and  pedlars,  5,500 
Escheats,  1,000 
Canal  tolls,  75,000 
Militia  fines,  5,000 
Did  debts  and  miscellaneous  5,000 


For  the  satisfaction  of  the  House,  however,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  internal  improvement  fund,  constituted  for 
the  payment  of  interest  on  canal  loans  (exclusively)  as 
estimated  for  the  present  year,  is  as  follows,  viz. — 
Auction  duties,  §130,000 
Dividend  on  bridge,  canal  and  turnpike  stock,  30,000 


Collateral  Inheritances, 
Escheats, 
Canal  tolls, 

Amount  applicable  from  the 
treasury,  viz: 
Total  Revenue, 

Deduct  above, 

Do.  interest  on  other  loans, 

Do.  expenses  of  government, 


Deficiency  of  internal  improve- 
ment fund,  for  payment  of 
interest, 


20,000 
1,000 
75,000 


77,275 


EXPENDITURES. 
Expenses  of  government, 
Militia  expenses, 
Pensions  and  gratuities, 
Education, 
Conveying  convicts, 

fugitives, 
Miscellaneous, 
Balance  of  Revenue, 


Amount  of  interest  due  on  permanent  loans, 
viz.- 

Interest  on  12,055,000  at  5  pr.  ct, 
60,000  at  4| 
25,000  at  4£ 
202,500  at  5 


700,000 

210,000 
20,000 
25,000 
12,000 
1,000 
500 
6,500 
425,000 


700,000 
annually, 

602,750 
2,850 
1,125 
10,125 


616,850 

Balance  [of  revenue,  beyond  ordinary  expenses  of  go- 
vernment, &c.  425,000 

Deficiency  of  surplus  revenue  to  meet  the  pay- 
ment of  interest,  191,850 


616,850 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  above  statement  has 
blended  together  all  the  revenue  and  all  the  expendi- 
ture, without  noticing  the  funds  set  apart  and  pledged 
to  the  payment  of  interest  on  canal  loans,  designated 
as  the  internal  improvement   fund.    It  was  deemed 
proper  thus  to  unite  all,  as  affording  the  best  general 
view  of  our  finances,  and  furnishing  at  its  footing  the 
whole  amount  requisite  to  be  raised,  annually  to  meet 
all  our  expenses  and  engagements.    This  view  is  the 
more  authorised,   because  there  exists  an  authority, 
(see  sectiou  10th  of  an  act,  entitled  an  act  relative  to 
the  Pennsylvania  canal  and  rail  road,  approved  22d 
April,  1829,)  to  transfer  to  the  internal  improvement 
fund,  for  the  payment  of  interest  any  disposal  amount 
of  the  general  fund.    The  revenues  set  apart  to  the  in- 
ternal improvement  fund  for  the  payment  of  interest 
are  held  sacred  and  inviolable  as  the  plighted  faith  and 
credit  of  this  commonwealth.    That  fund  may  be  in- 
creased but  it  cannot  be  invaded.    Although  thus  far 
considered  in  conjunction  with  the  general  revenue,  it 
has  only  been  so  blended  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing what  additional  provision  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
demands,  as  well  upon  that  fund,  as  for  all  ether  obliga- 
tions. 


§700,000 

256,000 
91,725 
275,000 

622,725 


191,850 

§525,125 


Deficiency  of  funds  to  pay  inte- 
rest, 191,850, 
Amount  of  interest  due  on  canal  loans,  §525,125 
The  conclusions  of  your  committee  agree  mainly  with 
those  presented  in  the  Governor's  message.  His  excel- 
lency reports  to  us  a  deficiency  in  the  fund  for  payment 
of  interest  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  required 
on  the  first  of  August  next.  Your  committee  as  was 
their  duty,  have  travelled  into  details,  and  present  a 
somewhat  smaller  sum  as  the  precise  deficiency  of  the 
year.  A  prudent  foresight  will  increase  this  provision  to  2 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  there  are  some  contingent 
and  special  expenses  to  be  anticipated  for  the  present 
year;  one  item  of  which,  will  be  the  expenses  of  the 
defence  of  the  commonwealth,  in  the  suit  arising  out 
of  the  estate  of  John  Nicholson. 

The  payments  of  interest  are  due  on  the  first  days  of 
February  arid  August  in  each  year,  and  the  whole  de- 
ficiency reported  by  your  committee,  falls  on  the  first 
of  August,  as  reported  by  the  Governor.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  comes  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  and  if  the  above  deficiency  is  supplied, 
the  residue  of  the  revenue  if  punctually  paid  at  the  prop- 
er period  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  payment  of  in- 
terest due  on  the  first  of  February.  Inasmuch,  howe- 
ver, as  this  close  calculation  may  almost  exhaust  the 
treasury  on  that  date,  and  its  receipts  cannot  always  be 
expected  or  commanded  in  each  month,  in  sums  pre 
cisely  equal  to  the  drafts;  there  should  be  a  balance  pro" 
vided  over  the  nett  funds,  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  dol-- 
lars.  Thisyour  committee  report,  therefore,  as  abso- 
lutely requisite;  making  an  increase  of  the  regular  rev- 
enue necessary  to  be  provided  for  the  year  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  two  hundred  thousand 
of  which  should  be  raised  and  appropriated  for  the  first 
of  August  next,  and  the  remaining  fifty  thousand  for  the 
first  of  February  following.  By  these  provisions  our 
public  faith,  it  is  believed,  can  be  fully  sustained. 

The  pledge  of  this  commonwealth  was  solemnly  gi- 
ven, to  its  public  creditors,  in  all  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution, by  the  law  of -the  1st  of  April,  1826,  in  the 
following  words,  "That  the  faith  of  this  commonwealth 
is  hereby  pledged  to  establish  sufficient  revenues  for  mak- 
ing up  any  deficiency  that  may  'hereafter  take  place,  in  the 
funds  hereby  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  interest." 
Hitherto  the  regular  and  usual  revenue  has  proved  am- 
ply sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  that  pledge,  and 
the  public  debt  has  not  been  increased  the  smallest  sum 
by  loans  to  pay  the  interest.    The  responsibility  is  now- 
thrown  upon  this  legislature,  of  increasing  the  funds 
necessary  to  pay  that  interest.    Your  committee  cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  required  provision  will  be  promptly 
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and  decidedly  made,  in  the  spirit  that  becomes  the  rep- 
resentatives of  an  honest  and  punctual  people.  This 
people  will  sustain  those  who  redeem  the  plighted  word 
and  preserves  inviolate  the  hitherto  sacred  faith_  of  this 
commonwealth. 

Your  committee  report  the  bills  hereto  annexed,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  They  will  trespass  no 
further  as  to  them  than  to  remark,  that  their  object  has 
been  to  reach  all  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  the 
state,  as  fully  and  fairly,  as  equally  and  equitably,  as 
their  best  judgment  could  suggest.  All  taxes  must  be 
regarded  as  unwelcome.  Your  committee  have  sought 
to  extend,  equalize  and  alleviate  their  burthen  as  far  as 
practicable. 

The  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  estate,  subject- 
ed to  county  rates  and  levies,  as  returned  to  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  of  last  session,  is  about  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  tax  of  one  mill  upon 
the  dollar,  would  therefore  produce  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  value  of  the  personal  property  included  in  the 
second  bill  is  not  known.  It  is  presumed  its  amount 
would  not  fall  short  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
if  fairly  returned.  The  tax  from  this  source,  at  the  same 
rate,  would  therefore  probably  reach  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  deducting  the  expenses  and  loss  of  col- 
lection. 

Your  committee  have  fully  examined  and  deliberated 
upon  the  subject  of  a  tax  upon  coal,  referred  to  them 
as  a  portion  of  the  message  of  the  governor,  and  urged 
upon  them  by  a  special  resolution  of  this  house;  direct- 
ing them  to  inquire  into  the  expediency.  A  majority 
of  the  committee  are  satisfied  that  the  proposed  tax 
would  be  of  difficult  and  vexatious  collection — unequal 
and  oppressive  in  its  operation — a  tax  upon  the  poor, 
and  upon  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life — a  bounty  to  the 
labor  and  enterprize  of  citizens  of  other  states,  where 
coal  lands  are  situate — of  injurious  effect  upon  the 
manufactures  and  domestic  policy  of  the  commonwealth, 
extremely  doubtful  as  to  its  constitutionality,  as  to  coal 
carried  into  other  States;*  and  perhaps  reducing  the 
revenue  upon  canals  more  than  it  would  improve  it  in 
taxes,  by  paralyzing  the  efforts  and  the  hopes  of  those 
engaged  in  its  mining  and  transportation;  yet  in  a  spirit 
of  respect  to  the  intimation  of  the  house,  that  they  were 
desirous  to  consider  the  subject,  and  in  conformity  to 
parliamentary  courtesy,  a  majority  of  the  committee 
have  directed  the  bill  of  last  session  to  be  again  reported 
assessing  such  a  tax. 

The  committee  have  earnestly  exerted  themselves  to 
comply  with  the  known  wishes  of  the  house,  in  report- 
ing the  subjects  of  revenue  in  the  first  part  of  the  session 
and  have  succeeded  in  presenting  their  views  earlier 
than  usual.  They  have  discharged  their  duty,  and  com- 
mit the  whole  subject  to  the  intelligence  of  the  house. 
They  stand  ready  to  furnish  any  explanations,  which 
their  researches  may  afford,  but  will  assume  neither 
anxiety  nor  responsibility  for  the  success  of  their  propo- 
sitions, further  than  they  may  share  with  every  individu- 
al of  this  house,  in  a  high  regard  for  the  honor  and  an 
industrious  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  our  peaceful  and 
beloved  commonwealth. 

BILLS, 

Accompanying  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means. 

An  act  "to  increase  the  county  rates  and  levies  for  the 
use  of  the  commonwealth. 

An  act  assessing  a  tax  on  personal  property,  to  be 
collected  with  the  county  rates  and  levies,  for  the  use 
of  the  commonwealth. 

An  act  to  alter  and  amend  an  act  taxing  certain  offices. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  canal  commisssoners  to  sell 
and  dispose  of  the  surplus  water  of  the  canals. 

An  act  imposing  a  tax  upon  coal. 


*  Reference  is  had  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Art.  1.  sec.  ix.  clause  50.  Act  I.  sec.  x.  clause  29. 


PHILADELPHIA  INSPECTIONS. 
Inspections  of  Flour  and  Meal  in  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia, from  the  1st  October,  to  the  31st  December 
1830. 

123,685  barrels  Superfine  Flour. 
10,126  halfbarrels  do.  do. 
8,907  barrels  Scraped  do. 

95  half  barrels  do.  do. 
2,525  barrels  Condemned  do. 
4,012  barrels  Kye  do. 
1,928  hhds.  Corn  Meal. 
6,352  barrels  do. 
343  barrels  Middlings. 
Amount  of  the  number  of  bushels  of  the  different 
sorts  of  Grain  and  Coal  discharged  at  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia, from  the  first  day  of  January,  until  the  fourth 
day  of  February,  1830. 

Corn,  2,195§    Oats,  560 

Wheat,  2,213    Coal,  4,856 

Barley,  7,277 

ABM.  P.  FCERING,  Head  Measurer. 
A  statement  of  the  number  of  bushels  of  the  different 
sorts  of  grain,  (salt,  coastwise,)  and  coal,  discharged  at 
the  port  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  4th  day  of  February, 
1830,  to  the  1st  day  of  January,  1831. 
Corn,  417,695*    Flaxseed,  9, 125  J 

Wheat,  258,506|    Beans  and  Peas,  1,731$ 

Rye,'  55,175§    Clover  Seed,  363| 

Barley,  78,238$    Coal,  106,899 

Oats,  48,857     Salt,  66,790 

GEORGE  M.  HECKMAN, 

Head  Manager. 
Inspector  of  Quercitron  Bark  at  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia, from  the  1st  March,  to  31st  December,  1830. 
7391  hhds,  203  tierces,  and  1014  barrels. 

JOSEPH  S.  RILEY,  Inspector. 

THE  REGISTER.  

JANUARY  29,  1831. 

We  present  to  day  several  tables  exhibiting  a  view 
of  the  diseases  during  each  month  of  the  last  year — be- 
ing a  summary  of  the  tables  which  we  have  heretofore 
published,  &  in  a  form  different  from  those  annually  giv- 
en.We  defer  any  remarks  till  the  official  account  is  printed 
— which  will  show  the  ages  which  were  affected  by  the 
different  diseases — and  with  the  following  tables  will  fur- 
nish a  complete  exhibition  of  the  mortality  in  the  city 
and  districts,  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
Should  there  be  any  variations  between  this  and 
the  official  account,  they  will  be  corrected  hereafter. 
It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  January  embraces  from  the 
2d  to  the  30th,  4  weeks — February,  from  January  31  to 
February  27,  4  weeks — March,  from  February  28  to 
March  27, 4  weeks — April,  from  March  27  to  May  1,  5 
weeks — May,  from  1  to  29,  4  weeks — June,  from  May  29 
to  July  3,  5  weeks — July, from  3  to  30,4  weeks — August, 
from  July  30  to  August  28,  4  weeks — September,  from 
August  28  to  October  2,  5  weeks — October,  from  Oc- 
tober 2  to  October  30,  4  weeks — November,  from  Octo- 
ber 31  to  November  27,  4  weeks — December,  from 
November  27  to  January  1,  5  weeks. 


The  Delaware  has  been  frozen  over  since  Monday  the 
24th — and  hundreds  of  persons  have  been  skaiting  on 
it  and  the  Schuylkill.  The  Susquehanna  at  Harrisburg, 
has  also  been  closed  for  some  time.  Our  streets  are 
still  filled  with  snow — and  our  ice-houses,  "being  filled" 
with  the  finest  of  ice. 
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SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

OF  THE  MONTHLY  BILLS  OF  MORTALITY  IN  PHILADELPHIA, 

FOR  1S30. 
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Table,  showing  the  Ages,  Sexes,  and  Colour,  of  those  who  died  each  month  in  1830. 
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190 
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THE  ALCHEMIST. 
No.  VI. 

A  SPECULATION  ON  POETRY, 
Shall  I  attempt  an  analysis  of  Poetry?  To  approach 
a  subject  examined  by  all,  understood  by  none,  the  ear- 
liest theme  of  the  school-boy,  and  the  latest  meditation 
of  the  philosopher,  may  seem  even  more  than  presump- 
tion. Grasping-  the  sceptre  of  the  heart,  poetry  rules 
all  our  feelings  and  all  our  passions,  yet  the  path  to  this 
dominion,  trodden  for  ages  by  the  ministers  of  its  power, 
is  still  a  mystery.  A  mystery  now,  a  mystery  forever, 
unless  the  very  muscles  and  sinews  of  mind  are  laid  bare 
by  the  future  skill  of  metaphysical  anatomy. 

It  may  be  vanity  to  attempt  where  oihers  have  failed — 
to  hope  to  be  right  where  all  have  erred.  Yet,  why 
-  should  I  not  attempt?  Why  not  write?  I,  an  Alchemist, 
the  business  of  whose  life  is  to  develope  Arcana,  whether 
physical  or  mental,  and  to  whom  error  in  the  active  pur- 
suit of  truth,  is  preferable  to  the  passive  certainty  of 
ignorance.  One  step  onward  in  a  hidden  path — one 
gleam  of  light  thrown  in  impenetrated  darkness — has 
been  deemed  by  my  visionary  predecessors,  the  rich 
success  of  unwearied  labour  and  acute  research:  it  is 
more  than  I  can  expect;  for  all  else  conceded  me,  I 
am  bounded  by  the  narrow  limits  of  time  and  space  al- 
lowed to  an  essay  like  the  present,  written  to  be  forgot- 
ten, or  remembered  for  a  less  time  than  that  wasted  in 
its  composition. 

Is  my  subject  to  be  investigated  by  the  reasoning  phi- 
losopher, the  certainty  of  whose  mind,  while  it  quali- 
fies for  research,  precludes  those  finer  and  higher  feel- 
ings, which  seem  indissolubly  linked  with  poetry?  Or, 
is  it  the  province  of  a  kindred  spirit,  a  born  poet,  one 
of  the  chosen  firstlings  of  Nature's  primogeniture?  Nei- 
ther, if  my  attempt  remain  uncondemned.  I  neither 
claim  the  palm  of  extraordinary  investigation,  nor  at- 
tempt the  glitter  of  poetic  ornament,  where  both  would 
be  equally  misplaced.  Irregular  remarks,  and  uncon- 
nected speculations,  are  all  that  can  be  expected  from 
the  writers  or  desired  by  the  reader  of  fugitive  compo- 
sition. 

Poetry,  though  it  should  rather  be  described  than  de- 
fined, may  be  called  the  measured  language  of  concen- 
trated feeling.  The  quality  of  feeling  is  so  absolutely 
inherent  and  identical  with  whatever  may  be  termed 
true  poetry,  that  it  constitutes,  in  a  great  measure,  its 
essence;  for  deprived  of  this,  verse  becomes  measured 
prose  or  tumid  exaggeration. 

Reason  and  feeling,  are  the  two  great  and  distinct 
means  of  operating  on  the  human  mind,  and  every  thing 
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affecting  our  intellect  passes  through  one  or  the  other 
of  these  grand  channels.  Reason,  the  channel  of  con- 
viction,  works  by  argument  and  deduction;  feeling,  the 
channel  of  persuasion,  partakes  more  or  less  of  the  na-- 
ture  of  impulse  and  enthusiasm.  The  latter  is  an  ori- 
ginal perception,  and  consequently  scarcely  susceptible 
of  exact  description.  It  seems  to  be  something  resem- 
bling a  succession  of  impulses,  connected  by  some  un- 
known principle  of  association,  following  each  other  so 
closely  as  to  produce  but  one  continuous  impression  on 
the  mind.  To  excite  lofty  impulses  by  imagination  alone, 
to  concentrate  them  to  a  focus,  to  give  them  a  sublimity 
and  elevation  unknown  to  the  tamer  realities  of  common 
existence,  to  clothe  these  elevated  perceptions  in  ma- 
jestic and  sounding  language,  is  the  province  of  poetry. 
He  who  can  compress  into  the  space  of  a  moment  the 
feelings  of  months  and  years,  and  can  express  that  mo- 
mentary confession.  He,  at  whose  bidding  length  of 
time  and  duration  of  space  become  as  a  point,  is  a  true 
poet. 

According  to  my  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  an  error  to 
imagine  that  the  power  to  express  exalted  feelings,  is 
naturally  connected  with  the  possession.  The  gift  of 
concentration  is  the  glorious  spell  of  the  mental  necro- 
mancer. The  great  poet  does  not  necessarily  possess- 
deeper  feelings  than  other  men.  The  reverse  may  and 
frequently  does  occur.  Many  have  more  abundant  ma- 
terials, but  he  only  can  use  those  which  he  possesses? 
in  the  every  day  requisitions  of  nature  and  humanity,  he 
may  be  a  very  ordinary  man. 

A  gifted  poet  is  not  always  a  poetic  man.  The  total 
feeling  of  his  life,  may  be  less  than  that  of  many  who1 
are  without  his  centralizing  power— the  lens  which  re- 
fracts his  feelings,  and  flashes  them  glowing  into  the 
bosoms  of  others.  With  this  enviable  and  envied  faculty? 
the  poet  may  possess,  in  many  relations,  a  cold  and  tor* 
pid  heart.  He  may  waste,  in  some  lavish  moments,  the 
treasures  of  years,  but  these  moments  are  marked  by 
his  pen,  and  the  world  gives  him  the  credit  of  a  whole 
life  spent  in  one  gush  of  feeling* 

I  may  illustrate  my  theory,  that  the  concentration  of 
feeling  rather  than  its  possession  in  any  eminent  degree, 
constitutes  the  poet,  by  the  fact  that  poetic  nations,  of 
to  speak  more  correctly,  nations  of  quick  and  enthu- 
siastic feelings,  do  not  possess  the  best  poetry.  Thgf 
modern  Italians  are  all  impulse;  their  minds  are  the  con- 
stant slaves  of  the  stronger  passions  of  our  nature;  the 
whole  current  of  their  lives  is  poetical ;  yet  they  do  not 
now  produce  great  poets.  Spain — the  personification 
of  chivalry,  and  long  the  chosen  land  of  the  romance  of 
history,  whose  national  eharaeter  is  slmost  infinitely 
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poetical— is  illustrated  by  no  single  great  poet.  Poetic 
nations  produce  much  verse,  but  few  poets.  The  emi- 
nent bards  of  our  modern  Parnassus,  are  the  offspring 
of  England — of  cold,  calculating  England — the  most 
prosaic  nation  of  the  great  European  commonwealth. 

Having  thus  described  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
primary  principle  of  poetry,  I  may  now  offer  some  ex- 
position of  that  which  I  call  the  language  of  feeling.  I 
mean  by  it,  the  language  which  addresses  itself  to  our 
passions — the  description  of  natural  sublimily  and  beau- 
ty, of  human  action,  suffering  or  feeling,  which  touches 
the  key-note  of  the  heart,  and  excites  the  correspond- 
ing emotion.  It  is  a  learning  taught  by  the  great  book 
of  nature ;  to  be  skilled  in  it,  we  must  study  our  own 
bosoms— watch  their  operations — note  the  impressions 
made  on  them,  with  the  cause  and  force  of  these  im- 
pressions: what  moves  us  will  move  others.  Though 
to  speak  this  language  well  is  a  birth-right  gift,  yet  I 
know  not  whether  it  may  not  be  learned  in  an  inferior 
degree  by  diligent  observation:  much  might  be  done 
by  studying  nature,  feeling,  and  passion.  Though  I  ad- 
mit, that  art  can  never  make  a  true  poet,  yet  if  it  were 
possible  it  would  be  thus.  He  must  look  wiihin— he 
must  study  the  literature  of  his  own  heart.  The  study 
of  rhetoric  and  of  written  poetry  may  adorn,  but  cannot 
create  true  poetry.  A. 
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{Concluded  from  page  72.] 
LAND  TITLE. 

In  a  notice  of  this  region,  proving  to  be  somewhat 
general,  more  so,  indeed,  than  was  designed,  it  would 
not  be  right  to  pass  by  its  Land  Tiiks — a  source  so 
fruitful  of  litigation,  heretofore,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
that  has  in  its  day,  perhaps,  more  retarded  the  ad- 
vance of  settlement  and  improvement  in  the  state, 
than  any  one  thing  again :  and  that  yet  continues  to  af- 
flict some  portions  of  the  country. 

The  first  matter  that  occasions  surprize  in  regard  to  a 
great  mass  of  title  here,  is  the  recency  of  its  origin;  and 
it  is  a  fact,  not  a  little  singular,  in  the  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  a  connected  body  of  land,  exceeding  thirty 
thousand  acres,  should  have  been  found  vacant,  and 
unappropriated,  at  this  period,  within  the  limits  of  the 
state;  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  increased  surprise, 
when  this  land  shall  have  reached  the  point  to  which 
it  is  destined — an  equality  in  value  with  lands,  now,  of 
much  loftier  pretensions.  Bat  the  fact  is  strictly  true: 
such  a  body  of  land,  unapplied  for,  and  unappropriated 
till  in  the  present  and  last  year,  has  been  found  in  Ly- 
coming county,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  Queen's 
run  or  thereabout.',  north  eastwardly  to  a  point  between 
Pine  creek  and  Larrys  creeks;  thence  westwardly,  well 
on  the  waters  of  Kettle  creek,  and  thence  to  the  river. 
This  sweep  affording  some  general  view  of  the  vacan- 
cy, would  however,  include  several  thousand  acres  ap- 
propriated at  earlier  periods,  and  would  also,  embrace  a 
string  of  surveys  &  "settlements"  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  river  shore,  between  the  extreme  points  thereon 
referred  to.  It  is  believed  the  vacancy  may  be  readily 
and  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  This  portion  of  the 
state  was  not  purchased  of  the  Indians,  till  1784.  The 
land  office  was  opened  for  the  sale  of  the  purchase,  in 
May  1785,  at  £30  the  hundred  acres.  The  price  'was 
too  high  for  extensive  speculation,  in  a  region,  so  unin- 
viting and  remote  as  this,  at  that  day,might  be  deemed- 
and  especially  when  an  abundance  of  land  presented  it- 
self elsewhere,  of  better  quality,  and  better  situated  for 
the  market,  or  the  actual  settler.    Such  portions,  there- 


fore, only  were  selected  and  appropriated,  as  were  con- 
sidered, under  all  circumstances,  better  worth  the  £30 
per  hundred,  and  the  balance  was  rejected.  In  1792 
the  legislature  perceived  the  fact,  that  the  vacant  lands 
were  "so  high  as  to  discourage  settlers  from  purchas- 
ing," and  the  price  was  reduced  to  £5  the  hundred.  

Much  of  this  mountainous  region,  including  some  of  the 
entire  northern  counties,  was  then  applied  for;  but 
much  was  still  deemed  too  high,  even  at  the  reduced 
price;  and  still  remained  uncalled  for.  But  the  act  of 
1792  was  short  lived  in  its  offer  of  the  vacant  lands,  in- 
discriminately, to  applicants.  In  1794  an  entire  change 
in  the  system  took  place.  In  the  September  of  that 
year.an  act  was  passed,  granting  the  vacant  lands  of  the 
commonwealth  only  to  "actual  resident  sett'ers,"  not  one 
of  whom  thought  the  thirty  thousand  acres  sufficiently 
inviting  to  rest  his  foot  upon.  They  did.  in  many  in- 
stances,  fasten  themselves  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  by 
the  water  couTses.and  by  contriving  to  retain  their  'posi- 
tions to  the  present  period,  are  enabled  to  dispose  of 
their  "Settlement  Rights,"  at  prices  competent  to  es- 
tablish them  in  more  eligible  situations;  leaving  the 
completion  of  the  title,  from  the  commonwealth,  to  the 
purchasers  of  their  inchoate  rights.  The  act  af  Sept. 
1794  thoroughly  arrested  speculation,  and  this  state  of 
things  continued,  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  1784, 
till  1817— the  vacant  lands  of  the  commonwealth,  from 
1794  to  1817,  in  that  purchase,  being  granted,  only  to 
aclual  setller.i.  The  act  of  1817  opened  the  office  at 
$-26  66  the  hundred  acres,  freed  from  the  condition  of 
settlement;  but  though  this  condition  was  abolished  as 
a  prerequisite  to  the  purchase,  yet  the  vacant  lands 
were  as  open  to  the  settler  as  before,  and  his  rights 
held  as  sacred.  But  if  the  previous  act  had  failed  in 
introducing  settlers  amongst  these  mountains,  at  £5  the 
hundred  acres,  it  would  hardly  be  expected  that  such 
additional  inducement  would  be  found,  in  the  act  of 
1817,  at  §26  66  the  hundred;  accordingly  the  mountains 
remained  untenanted.  As  regards  "speculators  "  in 
the  long  interval,  from  1794  the  spirit  had  subsided,  or 
perhaps  the  field  had  become  too  circumscribed  for  the 
operations  of  adventurers;  or  perhaps,  rather  the  course 
had  changed  from  the  lands  of  the  commonwealth,  to  the 
lands  of  individuals— abandoned  by  distant  owners  as 
not  worth  the  keeping,  with  their  annually  accruing 
charges,  or  overlooked  and  forgotten  by  them,  and  sold, 
as  they  were  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres,  for  the  taxes.  It  was  understood  that  the  legisla- 
ture had  made  every  effort,  by  an  act  in  1815,  to  con- 
fer such  title  on  purchasers  at  sales  for  taxes,  as  might 
bid  defiance  to  attacks,  after  the  lapse  of  the  short  pe- 
riod allowed  for  redemption,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  with  no  inconsiderable  aid  from  the  Supreme  Court! 
the  object  has  bee.  pretty  fully  attained.  Thus  encour- 
aged adventurers  became  numerous  in  the  new  mode  of 
Land  Jobbing  Instead  of  resorting  to  the  Land  Office 
tor  lights  at  ;^26  66  the  hundred  acres,  they  applied  to 
the  commissioners  or  treasurers  of  counties,  where  they 
procured  the  article  in  any  quantity,  at  less  than  that 
sum,  by  the  thousand.  It  is  not  matter  of  much  sur- 
prise then,  that  these  vacant  mountains,  at  the  price  at 
which  they  were  offered,  should  have  been  suffered  to 
remain  vacant,  if  even  the  fact  of  their  vacancy  were 
generally  known,  when  many  of  the  same  sort  and  size, 
perhaps  of  the  same  group,  and  patented  were  offering 
at  the  court  house  door,  at  greatly  inferior  prices.  The 
act  of  1815  thus  "nullified"  the  act  of  1817!  at  its  birth; 
and  effectually  turned  the  eye  of  adventure  from  the 
Land  Office  to  the  commissioner's  Offices.  Even  the 
individual  seeking  a  permanent  location  for  his  family 
iptbm  the  reach  of  moderate  means— the  "Actual  Set- 
tler, -looked  rather  to  the  same  source,  as  best  squar- 
ing with  h,s  ability,  and  as  likely,  equally  well  to  ac- 
commodate his  wants.  The  vacant  lands  of  the  Com- 
monwealth at  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1817,  were 
thus  generally  permitted  to  remain  vacant,  though  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  but  few  had  knowledge  of 
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any  considerable  body  of  land  thus  situated,  and  those 
few  were  without  inducement,  either  to  communicate 
their  knowledge  to  others,  or  take  advantage  of  it 
themselves.  It  was  not  till  coal  was  ascertained  to  per- 
vade this  region,  and  until  the  rage  for  coal  lands  had 
excited  the  community, 8t  until  t he  great  public  improv- 
ments  were  seen  advancing  towards  those  mountains, 
that  the  prying  eye  of  interest  ferreted  out  this  vacancy 
and  that  it  was  considered  that  $26  66  the  hundred  acres 
might  be  pretty  safely  risked  upon  it.  It  was  then 
(1829)  that  grants  from  the  Commonwealth  were  first 
applied  for,  and  obtained  for  these  mountains,  and  that 
they  became  the  property  of  individual  owners.— 
These  neu>  titles  thus  acquired,  are  free  from  difficul- 
ties. The  warrants,  have  all  been  exacted  by  the  same 
Deputy  general  in  person;  interference  of  survey,there- 
fore  is  avoided,  and  claims  for  taxes;  and  sales  for  taxes; 
and  consequent  loss,  or  probable  conflict  with  pur- 
chasers at  such  sales,  cannot  exist.  They  apply  to 
lands,  now  conceded  to  have  been  vacant,  before  appro- 
priation nf  these  rights,  and  in  this  most  important  par- 
ticular, differ  from  the  mass  of  new  titles,  elsewhere  at- 
tracting, (in  Northumberland  and  Schuylkill  counties 
for  instance)  where  such  concession  is  denied,  and 
where  previous  "Paper  Titles,"  at  least,  are  known  to 
exist.  Thus  much  was  deemed  necessary  to  be  said  re- 
specting these  titles,  as  erroneous  impressions  had  gone 
abroad  in  regard  to  them.  As  respects  the  other  titles 
of  this  quarter,  they  possess  no  features  of  peculiarity, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  requiring  notice.  I  therefore  close 
this  tedious  communication,  scarcely  believing  your  pa- 
tience will  have  borne  you  through  it. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  S.  H. 

S31ITH'S  HISTORY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
[continued  fkom  page  68.] 
CHAPTER  XIX.—  concluded. 

In  the  month  called  February  this  year,  and  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  died  Caleb  Pusey  ofChes- 
ter  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  came  over  with  his  family 
in  1682;  and  from  that  time  till  his  death,  near  five  and 
forty  years,was  a  useful  member  of  society,  religious  and 
civil.  He  was  long  one  of  the  governor's  council;  and 
divers  times  in  the  assembly.  He  was  an  exemplary 
man;  and  a  worthy  elder  among  his  Friends.  To  his 
care  it  is  owing,  that  several  of  the  materials  from  which 
this  work  is  composed  were  preserved;  in  particular, 
some  of  those  which  relate  to  George  Keith's  separation. 
Though  he  had  rot  acquired  much  school-learning,  he 
was  a  man  of  good  understanding;  and  in  the  relations 
of  a  neighbour,  a  husband,  a  parent,  a  master,  and  a 
Friend,  bad  an  amiable  character.  The  distemper  of 
which  he  died, carried  him  off  in  about  six  days.  He  died 
at  his  son  in  law's  (John  Smith)  house  at  Marlborough. 

[1726.]  The  beginning  of  the  month  called  August, 
this  year,  died  Robert  Fletcher  of  Abington,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  said  to  be  beloved  by  people  of  most 
sorts.  He  had  gone  through  divers  public  stations  with 
a  clear  character.  His  death  was  accounted  a  public 
loss. 

In  the  month  called  December  this  year,  died  John 
Lee  of  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  sixth  of  the  month  called  November,  this  year, 
died  Elizabeth  Webb,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  her  age;  of  whose  eminent  services  we 
have  before  given  a  large  account. 

[1729.]  In  this  year  died  Dennis  Conrad  of  German- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
that  place.  The  first  meetings  of  Friends  held  there, 
were  kept  at  his  house.  He  was  said  to  be  one  of  those 
Friends  convinced  by  William  Ames,  at  the  town  of 
Cresheim  in  Germany,  as  mentioned  in  Sewell's  history. 
He  was  a  hospitable,  well-disposed  man,  of  an  inoffens- 
ive life  and  good  character, 

[1737.]  In  the  month  called  March,  this  year,  died 
Joseph  Kirkbride  of  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania.  He 


arrived  in  one  of  the  first  ships;  and  we  may  have  seen 
some  account  of  his  services.  He  finished  his  course  in 
the  unity  of  his  brethren,  in  which  he  had  lived  near 
fifty  years.  He  had  a  sound  and  serviceable  public  tes- 
timony, was  an  exemplary  liver,  a  zealous  promoter  of 
the  cause  of  truth  and  religion,  and  was  very  useful  in 
the  place  where  he  lived,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

In  this  year  our  worthy  Friend,  John  Fothergill,  took 
shipping  8th  December  for  Barbadoes,  on  his  return 
from  the  third  and  last  visit  to  Friends  in  America; 
among  whom- he  had  been  made  eminently  serviceable; 
and  with  him  went  Sheck  Scidit,  the  Turk,  commonly 
called  the  Eastern  Prince.  They  were  accompanied  by 
divers  of  the  principal  inhabitants  on  ship  board.  In  the 
voyage,  John  Fothergill  had  some  satisfactory  conversa- 
tion with  him,  by  an  interpreter,  "which  induced  him 
(says  he)  to  be  very  affectionately  courteous  to  me,  and 
was,  I  believe,  of  some  service  to  him  in  a  religious 
sense."  The  night  before  they  sailed  was  a  remarkable 
one  in  the  memory  of  many:  about  the  eleventh  hour, 
'several  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt,  accompanied 
with  a  great  rumbling  noise;  the  last  of  which  was  by 
much  the  greatest  in  the  memory  of  any  one  here — it 
shook  divers  houses  so  much,  that  the  doors  flew  open, 
and  bricks  fell  from  the  top  of  one  or  more  chimneys. 
It  was  while  it  lasted  a  terrible  one,  and  must  have  been 
attended  with  ruinous  consequences  had  its  duration 
been  long,  but  it  lasted  not  many  minutes.  "About  the 
eleventh  hour  (says  Thomas  Chalkley)  was  an  earth- 
quake, which  was  the  greatest  known  in  this  province; 
the  whole  city  of  Philadelphia  being  shaken,  and  most 
part  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  though  little  or  no  damage 
done  thereby,  which  shows  the  abundant  mercy  of  a 
merciful  God;  as  also,  if  it  was  the  pleasure  of  his  will, 
how  soon  he  can  lay  cities  and  countries  waste  and  de- 
solate, and  bury  thousands  in  a  moment;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  mighty  power  of  the  eternal  Jehovah,  Oh, 
how  hard  are  the  people's  hearts,  and  how  they  hate  to 
be  reformed,  and  how  unconcerned  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  about  their  eternal  peace  and  well-being! 
This  is  really  lamentable.  Oh,  how  do  earthly  minded- 
ness,  pride,  covetousness,  and  drunkenness  abound,  with 
many  other  evils  which  were  scarcely  known  amongst 
the  first  settlers  of  this  pesceful  and  now  plentiful  land 
of  Pennsylvania!" 

In  the  month  called  February,  this  year,  died  at  Me- 
rion,  Pennsylvania,  Edward  J<  nes  of  that  place,  aged 
about  ninety-two  years.  He  was  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers— was  a  man  given  to  hospitality,  and  generally 
beloved  by  his  acquaintances. 

[1738.]  In  the  month  called  March,  this  year,  died 
Robert  Evan  of  North  Wales,  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
upwards  of  fourscore  years  of  age;  and  one  of  the  early 
settlers  there.  He  had  a  word  in  season  in  public  meet- 
ings; was  of  an  inoffensive,  exemplary  character,  and 
consequently  was  well  esteemed  and  well  spoken  of  by 
his  neighbours. 

On  the  fourth  of  the  month  called  November,  this 
year,  died  at  Merion.  Pennsylvania,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  Benjamin  Humphrey,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  or  early  settlers:  he  came  over  in  1683;  was  re- 
marked !for  his  hospitality;  strongly  adhered  to  the 
principles  of  truth,  as  professed  by  his  brethren  called 
Quakers,  and  was  a  useful  member  among  them. 

[1739.]  The  twentieth  of  the  month  called  Novem- 
ber, this  year,  died  John  Salkeld  of  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania, aged  near  sixty-eight.  He  was  long  and  fervently 
engaged  for  truth's  prosperity,  and  the  promotion  of 
righteousness  in  the  earth;  to  this  purpose,  he  travelled 
several  times  through  most  of  this  continent,  often  to 
many  of  the  meetings  in  these  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  and  about  the  year  1712  visited  his  native 
country  of  England,  also  Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  was 
naturally  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  in  conversation 
found  it  necessary  to  keep  a  constant  guard.  He  had  a 
clear,  distinct,  intelligible  method  and  utterance  in  his 
ministry,  which  being  often  attended  with  great  life 
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and  authority,  generally  had  an  uncommon  reach  upon 
his  auditory,  and  was  sometimes  crowned  with  great 
success. 

[1740.]  In  this  year  died  at  Concord,  Pennsylvania, 
Benjamin  Mendinhall  of  that  place.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  or  early  settlers.  lie  was  a  serviceable  elder  in  the 
society  of  his  Friends,  and  a  good  example  to  his  family. 

About  the  same  time  died  Joseph  Gilpin  of  Chester 
CO.,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  one  ot  the  first  settlers;  and 
throug-h  the  course  of  a  long-  life,  was  a  useful  man  in 
his  neighbourhood.  From  the  low  habitation  of  a  cave 
in  the  woods,  he  became  possessed  of  a  plentiful  estate, 
anel  lived  to  see  fifteen  children  grow  up  to  men  and 
women,  and  all  but  two  married  to  his  mind. 

[1741,]  The  fourth  of  the  month  called  November, 
this  year,  died  at  Tortola,  Thomas  Chalkley  of  Frank- 
fort, Pennsylvania.  An  account  of  his  coming  to  America 
to  settle  is  before  given,  anel  some  particulars  of  his  ser- 
vices. Pennsylvania  was  the  place  of  his  residence, 
when  at  home,  upwards  of  forty  years;  during  that  time, 
scarcely  any  in  the  province  were  better  beloved  and 
respected  by  a  very  numerous  acquaintance.  His  vir- 
tues were  many — his  faults  few.  He  evidenced  to  the 
world,  through  the  course  of  his  life,  in  many  countries, 
and  on  some  close  trying  occasions,  the  Christian  self- 
denying  example  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  He  died 
at  Tortola,  being  there  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  a 
ministry,  which  was  the  chief  and  most  acceptable  em- 
ple>y  of  his  life,  and  which  he  is  said  to  have  divers  times 
seen  crowned  with  a  hopeful  success — informing,  edify- 
ing, and  tender,  it  was  usually  accompanleel  with  an 
evident  sense  in  the  hearers,  that  he  felt  what  he  said: 
He  had  also  a  winning  sweetness  in  his  manner.  In  con- 
versation, he  was  meek  and  even,  anel  in  his  general 
conduct  quiet,  instructive,  anel  candid.  After  about  a 
weeks  sickness  he  expired,  having  continued  in  a  quiet, 
tranquil  minel  to  the  last. 

[1742,]  In  the  month  called  June,  this  year,  at  Car- 
lisle, in  England,  asjed  about  eighty  years, Thomas  Story, 
whose  services  in  these  provinces  is  several  times  men- 
tioneel.  He  went  through  divers  public  stations  in  Penn- 
sylvania;  and  was  accounted  a  great  and  gooel  man,  leel 
by  principle  to  the  performance  of  both  the  mor.d  and 
Christian  duties  to  an  exemplary  perfection,  and  w  hose 
Jife  and  doctrines  concurred  to  adorn  the  character  of  a 
Gospel  minister  in  wisdom,  in  piety,  anel  in  humility. 
His  time  was,  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  life,  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  service  of  his  Maker,  in  discharging  that 
public  concern  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  which  he  es- 
teemed his  indispensable  duty;  of  the  good  effect  of 
whose  extraordinary  qualifications  and  faithful  labours, 
it  was  said  some  living  witnesses  survived  him. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  the  month  called  October,  in  the 
the  same  year,  clieel  Robert  Jordan  of  Philade  lphia.  He 
was  an  eminent  preacher  among  friends;  and  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  gift,  travelled  much  in  elivers  countries. 
He  was  justly  esteemed  and  loved,  not  only  by  those  of 
Ids  own  society,  but  by  many  others,  anel  some  of  the 
higher  ranks  in  life,  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. He  was  generous  in  his  sentiments,  free  and 
communicative,  yet  very  circumspect  in  his  conversa- 
tion and  behaviour,  and  carried  with  him  through  life, 
the  evident  characteristics  of  a  good  man  and  a  minister 
of  Christ. 

In  the  month  called  November,  died  John  Cadwala- 
der  of  Horsham,  Pennsylvania — being  at  Tortola  on  a 
religious  visit,  he  was  there  taken  sick,  and  finished  his 
course — he  was  advanced  in  years.  He  had  a  lively 
testimony;  was  in  great  esteem  among  his  brethren  eve- 
ry where,  and  his  death  was  a  great  Joss  to  them. 

About  a  month  after  him,  also  died  at  the  same  place, 
{lis  dear  companion  and  fellow  labourer,  John  Eastaugh 
of  Haddonfield,  West  Jersey,  who  likewise  ha,d  a  power- 
ful testimony;  in  the  exercise  whereof  he  hael  travelled 
much  abroad;  some  account  of  which  is  before  given. 
He  was  in  great  esteem  wherever  he  came  among  his 
friends.    This  finishes  an  account  of  three  worthy  wen, 


who  died  in  the  service  of  a  Gospel  ministry  in  the 
Island  of  Tortola. 

[1743.]  In  the  month  called  May,  this  year,  died  in 
Philadelphia,  John  Cxley  of  Barbadoes,  aged  sixty-one. 
He  had  been  a  valuable  preacher  among  Friends  up- 
wards of  forty  years.  He  was  born  at  Chester,  in  Penn- 
sylvania; but  had  resided  most  of  his  time  in  Barbadoes, 
and  had  lately  come  from  thence  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  and  to  see  his  brethren  and  Friends,  who  were 
many  anel  extensive.  His  virtuous  life,  anel  hospitable 
treatment  to  sober  strangers,  and  those  whom  he  could 
find  under  misfortunes,  recommended  him  to  the  esteem 
of  many.  In  his  last  sickness,  among  other  expressions 
showing  the  serenity  of  his  mind  and  satisfaction  respect- 
ing the  next  stage  of  existence,  he  uttered  these:  "  I 
am  going  into  the  arms  of  mercy,  to  enjoy  the  mercies 
of  God  forever. "  He  is  said  to  be  the  first  that  was 
raised  from  among  the  posterity  of  the  settlers  of  the 
provinces,  to  bear  a  public  testimony. 

In  the  month  called  September,  died  Samuel  Preston 
of  Philadelphia,  aged  near  fourscore  years.  He  had  been 
a  long  time  one  of  the  Governor's  council  and  treasurer 
of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania;  which  stations  he  sup- 
ported with  reputation.  His  integrity  to  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  duty  waa  great — his  example  in  the  common 
conduct  of  life  was  teaching — his  practice,  a  continued 
series  of  good  offices — he  bore  about  him  so  much  good 
will  to  mankind,  and  such  a  frank  open  exterior,  as  gave 
him  great  opportunities  of  service,  and  even  of  repre- 
hending faults  where  the  love  of  truth  or  friendship  re- 
quireelit;  and  he  frequently  exerted  himself  to  help 
others  in  that  way,  having  himself  clean  hands,  gooel 
judgment,  and  a  presence  of  mind  suitable,  he  seldom 
tailed  of  hitting  the  mark,  and  often  did  it  to  good  satis- 
faction; when  others,  eejually  well  qualified  in  some 
respects,  might  have  proved  unsuccessful.  He  was  a 
serviceable  member  in  the  society  of  Friends;  sometimes 
voluntarily  going  through  difficult  business  to  do  good 
with  great  chee  rfulness  and  alacrity,  as  he  did  with  al- 
most every  thing  he  undertook.  He  may  justly  be 
styled  an  elder  who  ruled  well,  and  was  worthy  of  dou- 
ble honour;  and  such  a  man  in  a  neighbourhood  has  a 
value  beyond  common  estimation,  but  which  is  not  at, 
ways  sufficiently  seen  till  he  is  gone.  This  wants  no 
further  exemplification,  than  may  be  easily  gaineel  by  a 
view  round  the  country  where  such  have  existed.  What 
a  void  sometimes  happens  when  nien  of  public  and  pri- 
vate rectitude,  of  peace  and  order,  leave  it.  One  great 
use  in  writing  the  characters  of  such,  is  to  stir  up  those 
that  remain  to  emulate  their  examples;  and  this  obvious 
reflection  seems  to  follow,  that  as  the  way  to  usefulness 
is  the  same,  it  is  in  every  one's  power,  less  or  more,  to 
avail  themselves  of  it  according  to  the  opportunities 
the  y  have. 

[1745.]  In  the  month  called  August,  this  year,  died 
Caleb  Paper  of  Burlington;  whose  strict  integrity  to  the 
principles  of  his  profession,  as  one  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  and  usefulness  therein,  made  him  justly  la- 
mented as  a  valuable  member  of  society. 

[1754.]  On  the  nineteenth  of  the  month  called  Ja- 
nuary, this  year,  died  Israel  Pemberton  of  Philadelphia, 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  son  of  Pliine- 
has  Pemberton,  and  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1684.  In 
his  young  years,  he  served  an  apprenticeship  with 
Samuel  Carpenter,  merchant  of  Philadelphia;  and  was 
himself  afterwards,  for  many  years,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable merchants  of  thai  place;  for  which  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  in  the  General  Assembly  for  nine- 
teen years  successively.  As  a  man  he  was  endowed 
with  a  calm,  even,  cheerful  disposition  of  mind,  which 
being  improved  by  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  prin. 
ciples  of  truth,  rendered  his  whole  life  afterwards  an  in- 
structive example  of  the  Christian  virtues.  His  long 
and  many  services  among  his  Friends,  made  him  be- 
loved and  honoured  by  those  of  his  own  communion, 
and  his  steady  perseverance  in  a  manly,  open  sincerity} 
and  a  quiet,  inoffensive  conversation  and  conduct,  made 
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him  generally  beloved  or  respected  by  most  or  all  his 
acquaintance.  He  evidenced  by  bis  actions,  that  he 
loved  the  way  of  truth  as  made  known  to  him  above  all 
other  considerations — lie  was  generous,  charitable,  and 
humane,  among  the  first  in  most  public  contributions, 
where  he  thought  real  pr  ivate  or  public  emolument  was 
the  object — he  treated  his  Friends  with  an  evangelical 
courtesy,  few  of  them  visited  him  but  found  themselves 
at  home  or  at  ease  in  his  company,  and  his  house  was 
long  open  to  receive  such  as  were  concerned  to  travel 
in  the  service  of  truth. 

The  third  of  the  month  called  December, died  Michael 
Lightfoot  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  bright  and  exem- 
plary Gosnel  minister  in  the  society  of  Friends — lie  had 
a  large,  clear,  deep,  penetrating  testimony,  and  was 
made  of  great  service  in  that  capacity,  and  also  a  feel- 
ing, watchful  member  of  the  meetings  he  lived  among 
or  visited,  both  in  America  and  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  other  parts  where  he  travelled.  The 
last  eleven  years  of  his  life,  he  went  through  the  office 
of  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  with  an  unblemished  cha- 
racter. 

I  have  not  attempted  in  either  part  of  the  foregoing 
work  to  give  a  regular  detail  of  facts  further  than  to 
the  year  1721,  but  only  added  ^such  accounls  of  deceas- 
ed persons,  or  other  occurrences  as  I  had,  or  could  ea- 
sily procure,  some  of  which  were  necessary  as  incidental-- 
ly  connected  with  what  had  gone  before:  A  numerous 
collection  since  that  period,  and  perhaps  some  before 
that  are  here  omitted,  of  worthy  men  and  women,  in- 
habitants of  these  provinces  who  gave  up  their  names  and 
time  to  do  good  to  mankind,  and  who  are  gone  from 
works  to  rewards,  were  in  reserve,  and  with  great  varie- 
ty of  other  useful  matter,  may  now  be  had  to  forward  a 
continuation  of  the  same  design,  which  will  probably 
be  effected  without  the  difficulties  1  have  experienced. 
But  I  must  leave  it. 

I  will  finish  here,  with  the  death  and  character  of 
John  Smith  of  Burlington;  who  died  the  26th  of  the 
third  month,  1771,  in  his  49th  year.  He  was  born  in 
Burlington,  educated  to  the  business  of  a  merchant,  and 
followed  it  for  many  years  in  Philadelphia.  About  1762 
he  retired  to  finish  his  days  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  he 
was  long  an  useful  member  of  jhe  commonwealth  in 
Philadelphia,  served  sever:!  years  in  the  Assembly, 
and  was  closely  and  laboriously  engaged  in  the  business 
of  the  society  of  Friends  there,  to  several  of  whom  his 
memory  is  dear. 

After  his  removal  to  Bur  lington,  he  was  appointed  by 
a  mandamus  from  the  King,  one  of  his  Council  for  New 
Jersey,  and  continued  his  usefulness  to  the  public,  by 
often  giving  up  his  time  to  it  in  that,  and  some  other 
situatious.  Asa  member  of  the  religious  community 
he  belonged  to,  he  also  exerted  himself  with  great  sin- 
cerity to  maintain  peace  and  good  order,  and  was  fre- 
quently made  helpful  therein. 

He  was  favoured  with  strong  conciliating  abilities — 
and  to  bring  about  peace  and  agreement  (when  they 
became  the  subject  of  enquiry)  seldom  spared  attention 
or  management:  Resolution?,tenacious  and  formidable, 
have  found  it  difficult  to  withstand  the  force,  yet  cool- 
ness of  his  reasoning;  accommodation  seemed  to  be  his 
talent,  and  experience  proved  its  use. 

'Tho'  somewhat  warm  in  his  natural  temper,  he  had 
the  skill  of  managing  it  to  that'degree  that  few  of  his  ac- 
quaintances have  seen  it  ruffled — he  kept  the  best  part 
uppermost,  and  was  always  ready  to  use  it  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  others.  He  was  sympathising  and  generous  in  his 
disposition.  He  abhorred  a  trick  in  commerce  or  con- 
duct. A  little  action  was  apt  to  alarm  his  resentment, 
but  not  to  unlawfully  fix  it  to  the  hurt  of  any  man,  a 
wicked  or  mean  one  found  in  him  no  quarter,  he  had, 
indeed,  an  uncommon  aversion  to  them — whenever  I 
have  seen  his  colour  rise,  it  was  probably  from  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  He  aimed  to  be  strictly  just  as  to 
man,  and  to  his  Maker  honest. 

His  recourse  to  public  worship  nearly  kept  pace 


with  his  health.  On  meetings  for  business  his  at- 
tendance seldom  failed;  both  he  thought  were  christian 
duties.  The  first,  a  gratitude  indispensible  to  the  Au- 
thor of  ail  good,  for  his  life,  his  health,  his  every  thing 
requir  ed;  and  the  benefits  immediately  der  ivt/d  ti om  it, 
in  regard  both  to  his  ow.n  spiritual  advancement,  and 
temporal  interest  wer  e  the  frequent  subjects  of  his  con- 
templation and  delight.  He  saw  that  he  seldom  went 
to  a  meeting  and' minded  his  proper  business  there,  but 
he  came  away  the  better  man,  at  least  as  to  hopes  and 
prospect;  and  the  fitter  to  encounter  the  common  con- 
cerns of  life  afterwards. 

As  to  meetings  established  for  good  order  and  regu- 
lation in  the  society ,  he  found  them  places  of  great  use- 
fulness to  his  fellow  creation — often  lo  himself,  and  that 
was  a  sufficient  notice  lo  excite  his  diligent  attendance, 
if  no  apprehensions  of  duty  had  done  it. 

Little  competition  and  jealousies  where  men  are 
much  together,  he  knew  would  sometimes  happen — 
that  they  were  incidental  in  the  present  disordered 
state  of  mortality,  and  even  apt  to  intrude  on  the  best 
occasions,  but  while,  like  malice  in  children,  they  were 
so  far  innocent,  as  temporary,  he  thought,  tho' always 
better  prevented,  were  that  could  not  be,  they  might  be 
dispensed  with,  and  that  there  was  generally  something 
good  and  great  in  such  a  sacrifice. 

Still  in  a  more  extended  view,  he  found  it  his  place 
to  carry,  benevolence,  meekness  and  condescension 
into  common  transactions,  even  to  such  as  others  might 
have  deemed  his  inferiors — he  thought  that  to  do  busi- 
ness of  any  kind,  men  must  be  treated  with  the  regards 
of  lellow  men,  equal  in  origin — that  inequalities  were 
local  to  things  in  themselves  very  uncertain,  those  in 
religion  excepted,  which  with  propriety  were  oniy  to 
be  defined  by  the  growth  of  religion  in  the  heart,  and 
known  only  to  men  by  its  fruits;  —  that  the  bad  and  the 
degenerate  might  alter,  and  till  then,  tho'  not  brethren 
in  all  respects  (in  which  light  stood  the  most  desirable 
character)  yet  where  that  could  not  be  reputably  sup- 
ported, to  support  the  other  with  a  christian  good  will 
and  tenderness  was  often  a  great  step  towards  gaining 
the  man,  and  sometimes  a  brother;  that  none  were  at  all 
times  exempted  from  faults  of  one  kind  or  other,  real  or 
supposed.  To  err  was  human,  but  for  a  man  to  bring 
that  into  comparison,  or  resentment  to  his  own  disad- 
vantage, was  either  too  imprudent  to  adopt  the  act  he 
condemned,  or  perhaps  a  worse;  that  the  imputation  of 
faults,  without  the  friendship  of  at  least  helping  to  mend 
them,  was  like  finding  a  traveller  wrong,  and  ungener- 
ously refusing  the  little  assistance  he  wanted,  and  had 
in  it  something  cruel— he  saw  conviction  and  clearness 
as  to  his  own  particular  that  no  slights  or  strictures  in 
apprehension  or  reality,  individually  or  in  community, 
however  specious  or  gilded  in  themselves,  or  by  infer- 
ence, were  sufficient  to  excuse  him  for  absenting  him. 
self  from  opportunities  of  duty  or  usefulness— such  were 
his  sentiments,  and  such  his  practice, 

His  attachment  to  the  religion  of  his  education  was 
strong,  but  not  blind.  Having  examined  it  as  its  import 
tance  required,  it  became  the  religion  of  his  judgment, 
and  he  bore  his  testimony  to  it  in  all  its  blanches,  with 
exemplary  perseverance  and  fidelity.  He  knew  the 
world  was  encroached,  that  one  conscientious  scruple 
violated,  weakened  the  outgard  of  virtue,&  was  exceed- 
ingly hazardous,  which  gave  him  the  watch-word  to  be 
ever  cautious  of  yielding  in  the  first  instance,  or  in- 
deed of  doing  any  thing  that  might  endanger  his  best 
life  for  where  that  governed,  there  was  always  safety. 

He  was  engaging — undesigning — open — and  friendly 
in  his  address  and  conduct.  His  integrity  and  probity 
in  stations  were  unblemished.  He  was  in  several  rela- 
tions one  of  the  best  of  neighbours  and  of  men. 

He  had  a  turn  to  literature,  and  sometimes  employ- 
ed himself  in  it  as  far  as  he  found  it  not  to  interfere  with 
his  religious  progress.  He  wrote  several  things,  some 
of  which  have  been,  and  others  may  probably  hereafter 
be  published. 
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Opportunity  to  be  useful  was  often  a  motive  sufficient 
for  him  to  embrace  it,  tho'  it  might  be  attended  with  a 
present  inconvenience  to  himself.  He  had  a  warm  side 
toward  the  distresses  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  often 
relieved  them.  His  charities  for  his  abilities  were  very- 
extensive.  He  felt  more  for  others  than  is  commonly 
seen;  to  do  a  good  office  to  any  man  was  the  top  of  bis 
pleasures.  Compassionate  in  bis  nature  or  by  habit  be 
even  seemed  to  be  benevolent  by  inclination,  for  the 
reward  immediately  attending  it. 

He  knew  the  insufficiency  of  any  efforts  of  his  own  in 
religion,  and  where  his  safety  was,  and  with  great  re- 
verence waited  for  it.  He  had  his  eye— his  views  be- 
yond the  limitations  of  time,  to  a  city,  where  virtue  se- 
curely registered  in  the  Lambs  book  of  Life,  remains 
for  the  virtuous  to  go  to,  when  the  world  they  have 
done  with  can  no  further  disturb,  nor  the  revolution  of 
agesdiminish;  and,  above  all  things,  lie  desired  to  have 
a  name  planted  there,  as  be  once  occasionally  signified 
to  me  in  a  very  serious  moment.  I  mention  this  as  a 
circumstance  I  just  happened  to  recollect;  for  tho'  to 
be  strictly  religious)  was  undoubtedly  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  his  life,  he  did  not  affect  too  much  freedom 
with  it  in  common  discourse,  he  thought  be  had  seen  the 
subject  rendered  unlovely  and  the  profe  ssion  rather  dis- 
credited by  bold  pretensions;  but  be  was  encouragingly 
kind  to  appearances  of  real  piety,  however  small.  Willi 
regard  to  himself,  what  lie  was,  be  choose  to  be  to  him 
who  died  for  him,  and  to  be  cautious  of  moving  in  any 
part  of  his  service,  without  feeling  him  in  some  degree 
at  the  bottom;  actions  he  thought  the  best  interpreter 
of  a  mans  religion  to  others;  and  yet,  when  he  found 
himself  under  proper  qualifications  to  do  it  service  any 
way,  few  were  more  ready,  or  more  instructive. 

He  was  in  every  conjugal  relation  affectionately  ten- 
der— a  fond  father,  an  indulgent  master.  He  was  more, 
but  I  must  stop.  He  was — my  brother — my  most  inti- 
mate friend  and  companion.  I  lost  what  could  be  lost 
in  those  relations..  I  loved  him  sincerely,  and  could  not 
do  less  with  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  than  pay  this 
small  tribute  of  regard  to  his  worth  and  memory;  in 
which,  however,  I  might  not  perhaps  have  ventured  so 
fully,  without  some  degree  of  consciousness  of  the  uni- 
versal suffrage  of  bis  acquaintance. 

He  bad  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  health  till 
within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  when  he  frequently 
complained.  His  sickness  confined  him  the  fall  and  win- 
ter— be  told  me  it  had  given  him  opportunity  to  look 
over  his  past  life.  About  three  days  before  his  last 
change,  he  found  from  a  sudden  symptom,  the  alteration 
he  had  been  rather  desirous  of  for  some  time,  was  soon 
iikely  to  happen.  On  my  coming  into  the  room,  I  found 
him  sitting  in  calmness  and  resignation:  with  a  most 
significant  sensibility  and  ease  in  bis  countenance,  he 
said  to  me — "  I  believe  I  am  going  now.  The  divine 
mercy  is  great."  After  this,  he  declined  gradually,  and 
went  in  great  quiet. 

He  left  three  children,  a  son  in  law,  and  a  grand- 
child— to  whose  service  this  memorial  is  affectionately 
dedicated. 
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The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  year  1830, 
being  the  Second  Annual  Keport,  made  in  conformity 
with  the  act  of  the  23d  of  April,  A.  U.  1829,  to  the  two 
houses  of  the  Legislature. 

Officers  of" the  Institution. 

Inspectors. 
Charles  Sidney  Coxe,  President. 
Thomas  Bradford,  Jr.  Secretary. 
Daniel  H.  Miller,  Treasurer. 
John  Swift, 

Benjamin  H.  Richards — appointed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  room  of  Josiah.  Randall,  resigned. 


Samuel  R.  Wood,  Warden. 
Franklin  Bache,  M.  D.  Fhysician. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Since  the  first  annual  report  of  this  Board,  forty-nine 
prisoners  have  been  received  at  the  Penitentiary,  and 
fifty-four  convicts  are  now  in  confinement.  In  the  an- 
nexed table,  marked  A,  various  matters,  required  by  law 
to  be  reported,  are  particularly  designated. 

One  prisoner  has  died;  he  was  an  invalid  when  admit- 
ted, having  been  so  unwell  as  to  have  been  tried  in  his 
absence,  it  is  understood,  with  his  counsel's  consent, 
and  detained  in  prison  until  the  succeeding  sessions  of 
the  court,  before  he  was  able  to  appear  before  his  judg- 
es to  receive  his  sentence.  Three  prisoners  have  been 
discharged,  after  the  expiration  of  their  sentences. 
There  has  been  no  instance  of  an  escape  or  pardon.  No 
serious  sickness  has  occurred,  with  the  above  exception, 
and,  the  case  of  the  prisoner  referred  to  in  the  former 
Report,  who  was  suffering  under  a  complicated  disor- 
der when  received,  and  whose  infirmity  continues  with- 
out much  apparent  change. 

Each  prisoner  is  required  to  take  exercise  in  the  open 
aii-,  in  the  yard  attached  to  his  cell,  for  one  hour  every 
day,  unless  prevented  by  the  weather  or  sickness;  the 
time  for  air  and  exercise  will  always  be  extended,  if  it 
be  deemed  necessary,  in  any  particular  instance.  The 
general  health  of  the  convicts,  both  corporal  and  men- 
tal, appears  to  the  Board  to  have  been  improved  during 
their  confinement;  it  certainly  has  not  deteriorated. 

Aware,  that  a  fair  trial  of  the  principles  on  u  hich  this 
institution  is  founded,  would  in  a  great  measure  depend 
upon  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  warden,  the 
inspectors  anxiously^  looked  around  for  an  individual 
possessing  the  requisite  talents,  experience,  and  stand- 
ing, to  fill  that  station,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  friends 
of  the  theory,  and  advantage  to  the  Commonwealth.  A 
combination  of  circumstances,  not  to  have  been  antici- 
pated, enabled  the  Board  to  induce  Mr.  Samuel  R. 
Wood,  a  gentleman  attached  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
who  had  been  extensively  engaged  in  various  branches 
of  manufactures,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  an  important 
requisite,  to  accept  tliat  office.  Mr.  Wood  had  long 
been  distinguished  as  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  So- 
ciety for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  public  prisons;  he 
had  been  for  many  years  an  inspector  of  the  prisons,  of 
Philadelphia;  he  had,  during  a  tour  of  Europe,  visited 
and  examined  the  most  celebrated  prisons  of  the  old 
world,  and  was  familiar  with  those  of  his  own  country; 
he  had  been  selected  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  erection  of  this  institution,  and,  his  valuable  talents 
and  experience  were  always  gratuitously  and  industri- 
ously employed  in  the  service  of  the  penitentiaries  of 
his  native  state.  The  theory  of  this  system,  it  is  true, 
had  its  origin  at  a  more  ancient  date  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  among  the  living,  the  warden  is  one  of  its  earliest, 
and  most  intelligent  advocates,  and  one  of  its  most  jsrec- 
tical  friends.  In  the  opinion  of  this  board,  a  better  op- 
portunity can  never  occur  of  testing  the  excellency 
of  the  penitentiary  system  of  solitary  confinement  at  la- 
bour, with  moral  and  religious  instruction,  than  under 
his  government,  and,  that  for  its  present  prosperous 
state,  this  institution  is  mainly  indebted  to  its  warden. 
This  penitentiary  is  now  governed  by  one  of  its  most 
practical  founders,  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Inspectors, 
unbiased  as  theorists  in  favour  of  the  system,  of  whoso 
actual  operation  it  is  its  duty  to  judge  and  determine. 

Confirmed  in  the  opinions,  expressed  in  the  former 
report,  in  relation  to  moral  and  religious  instruction,  the 
board  again  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  your 
honourable  bodies  to  that  subject.  It  is  true,  that  some 
highly  praiseworthy  instances  have  occurred,  in  which 
reverend  gentleman  have  gratuitously,  but  temporarily, 
afforded  such  instruction  to  the  piisoners;  and  the  Phil- 
adelphia Bible  Society  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the 
Board,  for  having  gratuitously  furnished  the  convicts 
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with  Bibles. — From  two  of  the  clergymen,  to  whom  re-  I 
ference  is  here  principally  made,  letters  have  been  re-  i 
ceived  relating  to  the  Institution,  which  are  annexed;  a 
third  having  left  the  State,  the  Board  has  to  regret  its 
inability  to  obtain  a  letter  from  him  expressive  of  his 
sentiments. 

The  Reverend  Charles  R.  Demote,  of  the  German 
Lutheran  Church,  while  engaged  in  performing  the  du- 
ties of  a  highly  respectable  parochial  charge,  has  found 
leisure  to  imitate  the  example  of  Him,  who  "came  not 
to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance,"  by  vi- 
siting the  prisoners  in  their  solitary  cells,  and  affording 
them  the  aid,  and  comfort,  of  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction.* 

To  the  Reverend  Messrs.  Samuel  W.  Crawford,  and 
James  Wilson,  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian,  and  As- 
sociate Reformed  Churches,  the  Board  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges the  Institution  to  be  indebted,  for  similar 
gratuitous  and  valuable  aid. 

Believing  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  disci- 
pline established  in  the  Western  State  Penitentiary, 
near  Pittsburg,  (in  regard  to  which  from  rumour  there 
was  some  uncertainty,)  might  be  useful  in  estimating 
the  operation  of  that  in  the  East,  the  President  of  the 
Board  visited  that  Institution  in  June  last,  to  ascertain 
from  personal  inspection,  the  character  of  the  experi- 
ment there  made,  and,  it  is  trusted,  the  board  can  in  no 
wise  be  regarded  as  reflecting  upon  the  highly  respect- 
able gentlemen  who  superintend  that  prison,  construct- 
ed, as  it  confessedly  was,  for  solitary  confinement,  un- 
mitigated by  labour,  in  the  remarks  here  submitted. 
The  ranges  of  cells  being  too  small  and  not  sufficiently 
Ventilated  and  lighted  to  be  used  as  workshops,  appear- 
ed to  be  principally  useful  as  dormitories,  and  he  was 
induced  to  believe,  that  convicts  could  not  be  advanta- 
geously employed  therein  at  solitary  labour.  The 
building  being  also  unprovided  with  separate  yards  for 
the  different  tells,  it  became  necessary  to  the  health  of 
the  prisoners  to  allow  them  to  associate  with  each  oth- 
er in  the  common  yards,  in  which,  the  sexes  only  ap- 
peared to  be  separated.  The  result  of  this  visit  was, 
a  belief  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  situa- 
tion of  a  prison  thus  constructed,  (as  some  unfriendly 
to  the  system  appeared  to  think,)  prejudicial  to  the 
permanency  of  the  greatly  successful  experiment  of  its 
operation  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  in  which  every 
prisoner  is  provided  with  a  separate  cell,  of  ample  di- 
mensions, and  with  sufficient  light,  communicating  with 
a  separate  yard,  for  air  and  exercise. 

Unbiassed  by  the  speculations  of  enthusiastic  theo- 
rists, on  either  side,  and  unbending  to  the  authority  of 
names,  whatever  their  repute,  the  Legislature  of  this 
Commonwealth,  by  its  statute  of  the  23d  of  April  1829, 
so  far  as  concerned  the  offences  embraced  in  that  act, 
committed  the  ancient  penitentiary  system  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  the  test  of  actual  experiment,  in  a  building  ad- 
equate to  the  purpose,  content  to  abide  the  event,  be- 
fore it  should  be  abandoned,  or  extend  to  the  whole 
calendar  of  penitentiary  offences.  That  system,  how- 
ever imperfectly  enforced  heretofore,  owing'  to  the 
faulty  construction  of  our  prisons,  this  board  considers 

*  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  such  instruc- 
tion occurred.  A  prisoner  whose  guilt,  it  is  said,  de- 
pended mainly  on  circumstantial  evidence,  had  been 
convicted  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury  of  murder  in  the 
second  degree,  probably  from  a  fear  of  taking  life  with- 
out positive  proof,  and  against  the  charge  of  the  court 
that  the  defendant,  if  guilty,  was  guilty  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree,  he  had  baffled  every  effort  to  obtain  a 
confession  of  guilt,  or  evidence  of  remorse.  For  months 
it  was  impossible  to  say,  if  he  were  a  deliberate  and  re- 
morseless assassin,  or  an  innocent  man  indignant  at  the 
injustice  of  his  conviction.  After  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dem- 
me  had  visited  him  in  his  cell,  he  was  reduced  to  tears; 
fully  confessed  his  guilt;  subsequently  became  very  in- 
dustrious, and  a  good  prisoner,  -and  has  continued  to  ex- 
hibit every  appearance  of  penilence. 


to  be  briefly  this;  solitary  confinement  at  labour,  with 
instruction  in  labour,  in  morals,  and  in  religion.  The 
noble  structure  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  so 
honourable  to  the  liberality  and  philanthropy  of  the 
State,  has  for  the  first  time  presented  the  opportunity 
of  effectually  enforcing  this  mode  of  punishing  and  re- 
forming the  violators  of  the  laws  of  society.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in  the  Board,  it  is 
now  proposed  to  express  a  judgment  founded  on  actu- 
al experience,  of  the  operation  of  solitary  confinement 
with  labour  and  instruction,  upon  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal powers  of  the  convicts,  and  of  the  probable  expense 
of  the  counties  of  maintaining  their  prisoners. 

The  evidence  of  the  physician,  with  the  concurring 
testimony  of  the  warden,  whose  respective  reports  to 
the  Board  are  annexed,  and  the  particular  observation 
of  this  Board,  establish  the  fact,  that  neither  insanity, 
nor  bodily  infirmity,  has  been  produced  by  the  mitigat- 
ed solitude,  in  which  the  prisoners  are  confined.  Ab- 
solute solitude  for  years,  without  labour  or  moral  or  re- 
ligious instruction,  probably  does  bear  too  severely  up- 
on a  social  being  like  man,  and,  were  such  the  mode 
of  punishment  in  this  Institution,  the  Board  would  feel 
little  hesitation  in  recommending  its  repeal,  as  cruel, 
because  calculated  to  undermine  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal powers  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  disqualify  him  from 
earning  his  bread  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence;  as 
impolitic,  because,  when  persisted  in  beyond  a  very 
limited  time,  it  tends  to  harden  rather  than  reform  the 
offender,  while  it  produces  great  expense  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  prisoner  in  no  way  contributing  by  labour  to 
his  support.  An  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  effect 
of  absolute  solitude  without  labour  has  occasionally 
been  presented,  when,  as  a  punishment  to  a  sturdy  and 
disorderly  convict  the  warden  has  ordered  the  light  of 
his  cell  to  be  closed;  little  time  has  elapsed  with  the 
most  hard}',  before  the  prisoner  has  been  found  broken 
down  in  his  spirit,  and  begging  for  his  work  and  his  bi- 
ble, to  beguile  the  tedium  of  absolute  idleness  in  soli- 
tude. 

When  a  convict  first  arrives,  he  is  placed  in  a  cell 
and  left  alone,  without  work  and  without  any  book.  His 
mind  can  only  operate  on  itself;  generally,  but  few 
hours  elapse  before  he  petitions  for  something  to  do, 
and  for  a  bible.  No  instance  has  occurred,  in  which 
such  a  petition  has  been  delayed  beyond  a  day  or  two. 
If  the  prisoner  have  a  trade  that  can  be  pursued  in  his 
cell,  he  is  put  to  work  as  a  favour;  as  a  reward  for  good 
behaviour,  and  as  a  favuur,  a  bible  is  allowed  him.  If 
he  have  no  trade,  or  one  that  cannot  be  pursued  in  his 
cell,  he  is  allowed  to  choose  one  that  can,  and  he  is 
instructed  by  one  of  the  overseers,  all  of  whom  are  mas- 
ter workmen  in  the  trades  they  respectively  superin- 
tend and  teach.  Thus  work,  and  moral  and  religious 
books,  are  regarded  and  received  as  favours,  and  are 
withheld  as  a  punishment. 

Intemperance  and  thoughtless  folly  are  the  parents  of 
crime,  and  the  walls  of  a  prison  are  generally  peopled 
by  those  who  have  seldom  seriously  reflected;  hence 
the  first  object  of  the  officers  of  this  institution  is,  to 
turn  the  thoughts  of  the  convict  inwards  upon  himself, 
and  to  teach  him  how  to  think;  in  this  solitude  is  a  pow- 
erful aid.  The  character  of  the  convict  is  generally 
social  to  a  fault;  the  vices  of  social  life  have  heralded 
the  ruin  of  his  fortunes  and  his  hopes,  and,  when  de- 
prived of  the  society  of  his  companions  in  vicious  in- 
dulgences and  guilt,  he  reads  and  listens  with  eagerness, 
because  he  is  relieved  by  the  variety  from  the  weariness 
of  his  solitude.  There  he  can  only  read  and  hear  what 
i  is  calculated  to  make  him  industrious  and  virtuous.  Per- 
sonal vanity,  which  so  often  leads  the  prisoner  to  value 
himself  upon  being  regarded  by  his  fellows  as  a  "staunch 
■  man,"  there  deserts  him,  for  there  is  no  one  to  applaud, 
;    admire,  or  see  him.    In  the  presence  of  those  who  are 

•  allowed  to  visit  him,  no  vanity,  that  is  not  praiseworthy, 

•  I  can  be  indulged.     Hence  this  mode  of  punishment, 
bearing  33  it  does  with  great  severity  upon  the  harden- 
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ed  and  impenitent  felon,  is  eminently  calculated  to  break 
down  his  obdurate  spirit,  and  when  that  important  ob- 
ject of  penitentiary  discipline  has  been  gained,  (and  in 
any  prison  it  frequently  is,)  and  when  the  prisoner  has 
once  experienced  the  operation  of  the  principles  of  this 
Institution  on  a  broken  spirit  and  contrite  heart,  he 
learns  and  lie  feels,  that  moral  and  religious  reflection, 
relieved  by  industrious  occupation  at  his  trade,  comfort 
and  support  his  mental  and  physical  powers,  divest  his 
solitary  cell  of  all  its  honors,  and  his  punishment  of 
much  of  its  severity.  'I  he  impression  thus  made,  in- 
stead of  being  destroyed  by  the  sneers  of  ruffians,  is 
cherished  and  fixed  by  the  officers  of  the  prison. 

Ko  prisoner  is  seen  by  anotlier,  after  he  enters  the 
walls.  When  the  years  of  his  confinement  have  pass- 
ed, his  old  associates  in  crime  will  be  scattered  over 
the  earth,  in  prison,  or  in  the  grave,  and  the  reformed 
prisoner  looks  forward  from  this  penitentiary  with  a 
hope,  that  he  may  pass  life  after  the  expiration  of  his 
sentence,  undiscovered  by  the  community  of  convicts, 
and,  that  should  he  find  a  spot  where  he  may  earn  his 
livelihood  by  honest  industry,  and  acquire  a  new  cha- 
racter, and  friends  who  are  ignorant  of  his  crime,  there 
will  be  a  probability  he  may  escape  exposure  to  the 
new  world  he  has  formed  around  him,  and  may  not  be 
deprived  of  his  employment,  and  again  be  driven  by 
necessity  to  crime,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  his 
subsistence.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  resulting 
from  experience  in  the  actual  operations  of  this  peni- 
tentiarv,  that  its  mode  of  punishment  does  not  more  in- 
juriously affect  the  health  of  the  prisoners  in  body  or 
mind,  than  any  other  form  of  imprisonment,  and,  that 
it  acts  wisely  and  justly  upon  the  convict,  by  bearing 
most  powerfully  upon  the  hardened  and  impenitent  of- 
fender, while  it  loses  its  severity -in  proportion  as  he  be- 
comes industrious,  penitent,  and  reformed. 

Great  terror  is  known  to  have  been  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  the  convict  community  by  this  institution, 
and  the  small  number  of  prisoners  sent  from  the  East- 
ern District,  including-  a  vast  majority  of  tbe  popula- 
tion of  the  state,  together  with  the  careful  manlier  in 
which,  it  has  been  ascertained,  the  most  know  Ihg  rogues 
avoid  committing  those  offences  which  would  subject 
them  to  its  discipline,  may  be  regarded,  .as  powerful 
reasons  for  extending  its  operation,  to  those  penitenti- 
ary offences  not  at  present  comprehended  within  the 
statute. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  annexed  tabular  statement, 
that  eight  prisoners,  certainly  a  large  proportion  of  the 
convicts,  are  committed  for  murder  in  the  second  degree; 
and  it  may  be  not  inappropriate  to  the  objects  of  this 
report,  to  offer  some  remarks  resulting  therefrom,  and 
to  assign  some  reasons  why,  in  recommending  the  ex- 
tension of  this  system  of  punishment,  the  board  has  con- 
fided its  recommendation  to  those  offences  at  present 
subject  to  imprisonment  ut  hard  labour, and  consequently 
excluding  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

In  Pennsylvania,  no  crime  is  punishable  with  death, 
but  murder  perpetrated  by  means  of  poison,  or  by  lying 
in  wait,  or  by  some  other  kind  of  wilful,  deliberate,  and 
premeditated  killing,  or  perpetrated  in  the  commission 
of  certain  crimes  which  were  formerly  capital.  Such 
murder  is  of  the  first  degree.  The  reluctance  with 
which  professed  criminals  appear  to  resort  to  blood  in 
Pennsylvania,  may  probably  be  traced  to  this  source, 
we  find  them  almost  always,  when  detected  in  the  per- 
petration of  crimes,  submitting  to  their  captors  without 
resorting  to  murder  as  the  means  of  escape,  having  en- 
gaged in  the  transaction  without  deliberately,  because 
necessarily,  determining  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
danger  of  the  gallows.  Deliberate  murder  in  cold  blood 
is  generally  committed  for  gain,  or  as  the  means  of  es- 
cape from  the  conviction  of  a  crime  subject  to  the  same 
kind  of  penalty,  and,  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that, 
in  no  instance,  has  the  crime  of  a  prisoner  of  this  class, 
now  in  confinement,  resulted  from  a  thirst  for  gain,  or 
from  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  penalty  of  another  of- 
fence.   These  offenders  appear  to  have  yielded  to  the 


impulse  of  ungovernable  passion,and  intemperance  from 
drink,  (infirmities  and  vices  which  no  human  law  can 
effectually  control,)  and  personal  quarrels  and  ren- 
counters have  resulted  in  murders.  It  is  therefore  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  ihe  wisdom  of  the  legislature^ 
to  determine  whether  the  reduction  of  the  grade  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  to  the  class  of  penitentiary 
offences,  may  not  tend  to  multiply  those  deliberate  mur- 
ders, heretofore  infrequent  in  Pennsylvania,  by  remov- 
ing the  terror  of  death  as  a  punishment,  and  counter- 
balancing any  addition  to  lh«  term  of  imprisonment,  by 
the  increased  chances  of  success  of  escape,  resulting 
from  murder.* 

Such  is  the  general  industry  of  the  prisoners,  result- 
ing from  solitude,  that,  except  in  three  or  four  in* 
stances,  it  has  been  deemed  inexpedient  to  task  them, 
and,  so  efficient  a  co-adjutor  is  solitude,  that  little  time 
is  required  to  teach  the  convict  a  trade.  The  first  pri- 
soner, a  negro  boy,  of  twenty  years  of  age,  brought  up 
on  a  farm,  made  a  shoe,  on  the  fourth  clay  after  the  com* 
mencement  of  his  instruction  in  the  trade,  which  passed 
with  others,  and  was  paid  for  by  the  contractor. 

It  appears  by  the  Warden's  report,  that  the  expenses 
of  the  penitentiary  during  the  whole  time  it  has  been 
in  operation,  up  to  the  first  of  December,  1830,  have 
been  more  than  equalled  by  the  amount  of  the  profits 
on  the  labour  of  the  convicts,  a  balance  of  $393  72  ap- 
pearing to  the  credit  of  the  institution.  As  it  is  a  state 
prison,  the  salaries  of  the  officers  are  paid  by  the  com- 
monwealth, and  are  not  included  in  this  estimate.  A 
few  old  and  invalid  prisoners,  without  trades,  have  not 
supported  themselves  by  their  labour.  Such  excep- 
tions rather  tend  to  establish,  than  to  contradict  the 
general  position,  which  is  submitted,  viz.  that  a  prison- 
er sentenced  for  a  given  time,  two  years  for  example, 
may  be  taught  a  trade,  and  although  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  term  their  will  probably  be  a  loss,  yet,  at  its 
expiration,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  value  of  his  labour 
will  equal  the  expense  of  h;s  maintenance  during  the 
entire  term. 

The  board  is  aware,  that  fluctuations  in  the  expenses 
and  profits  of  an  extensive  manufactory  of  various  ar- 
ticles, as  this  establishment  must  necessarily  become, 
are  naturally  to  be  expected,  and  that  future  years  may 
be  less  fortunate  than  the  past;  but  it  must  be  observed 
that  some  expenses,  now  incurred  with  a  very  limited 
number  of  prisoners,  nay,  which  were  incurred  with 
less  than  a  dozen,  will  be  little  increased,  and  certainly 
not  in  proportion,  when  there  shall  be  hundreds  within 
the  cells  at  labour.  At  all  events,  it  is  believed, 
that  the  result  of  the  experiment,  for  the  term,  com- 
mencing on  the  25th  of  October,  1829,  when  the  first 
prisoner  was  received,  and  terminating  at  the  date  of  this 
report,  being  more  than  one  year  and  two  months,  has 
been,  that  the  value  of  the  labour  of  the  convicts,  has 
exceeded  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  the  expenses  of 
the  penitentiary,  that  by  law  are  chargeable  to  the  coun- 
ties from  which  they  were  sent. 

Many  years  experience,  in  the  practical  operation  of 
the  penal  laws,  and  prison  discipline,  on  the  part  of 
most  of  the  Inspectors,  and  the  particular  knowledge  of 
the  board,  in  the  actual  operation  of  this  institution,  up- 
on the  moral  and  physical  powers  of  the  prisoners  and 
upon  the  public  interests,  have  established  a  conviction, 
of  the  humanity  and  excellence  of  this  sj  stem  of  peni- 
tentiary punishment,  and  that  its  permanent  establish- 
ment and  extension,  to  all  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
punishment  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labour,  under  the 
existing  laws,  as  soon  as  an  adequate  number  of  cells 
can  be  provided,  will  he  consistent  with  the  purest  prin- 
ciples of  philanthropy,  and  calculated  to  advance  the 
interests  and  sustain  the  elevated  character,  of  the  Com- 
monwealth «f  Pennsylvania. 

CHARLES  S.  COXE,  President, 
Attest — TnoMAS  Bradford,  Jr,  Secretary. 

*  On  this  subject  the  acting  committee  state, that  they 
believe  the  Society  intended  to  express  no  opinian. 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT,  A. 


25 


Place  of  Nativity. 


When  sentenced 


18  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

20  Chestercounty,  Pa. 

28  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
18  Philadelphia. 
42  Franklin  county,  Pa. 
22  City  of  New  York. 

18  Perry  count}-,  Pa. 

29  Guernsey,  co.  Ohio. 

22  Armagh,  Ireland. 

31  Hartford,  Connecticut 
48  Virginia. 

19  Lancashire,  England. 
26  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

21  Herkimer,  New  York. 

15  26  Carlisle,  Pa. 

16  20  Charleston,  S.  C. 

17  30  Queen  Anne's  co.  Md. 

18  55  Near  Carlisle,  Pa. 

19  40  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

20  28  County  Down,  Ireland. 
21  Strasburg,  France. 

32  Near  Albany.N.  York 
^  3l  Northampton  co.  Pa. 

23  Chester  county,  Pa. 
18  Wilmington,  Del. 

26  34  Smyrna,  Delaware. 

27  28  Tyrone  co.  Ireland. 

28  41  Philadelphia. 

29  23  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

30  21  New  Jersey. 

31  24  Cumberland  co.  N.  J 
2  22  Yardleyville,  Pa. 

28  Near  Kingston,  E.Jer'y  Aug 

34  53  Chalons,  France.  Aug 

35  7o  West  Greenwich,  R.  I 

36  31  Co.  Donegal,  Ireland 

37  28  Philadelphia. 

38  19  Utica,  New  York. 
9  20  Northumberland  co.Pa 


28 


42  31 

43  35 

44  41 

45  43 

46  49 

47  26 
48 


20  Philadelphia. 


55 


41 


50 
1 

52 

53  21 

54  34 


20 


57  54 


Adams  count}',  Pa. 


Ireland 

Sussex  county,  Del. 
Lancaster  county,  Pa 
Sassafras,  Maryland. 
Hartford  co. Maryland 
Luzerne  county,  Pa. 
19  Smithfield,  New  York. 
49  25  Chester  county,  Pa. 
6  Co.  Down,  Ireland. 
Reading,  Connecticut 
37  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Ireland. 

Montgomery  co.  Md. 


56  30  Philadelphia. 


Milestown,  nearPhila. 


Oct.  22,  1829. 
Nov.  7,  1829. 
Nov.  21,  1829. 
Nov.  21,  1829. 
Nov.  11,  1829. 
Nov.  17,  1829. 
Nov.  11, 1829. 
Nov.  25,  1829. 
Dec.  28,  1829. 
Jan.  2,  1830. 
Dec.  30,  1829. 
Jan.  5,  1830. 
Jan.  5,  1830. 
Jan.  4,  1830. 
Jan.  15,  1830. 
Jan.  19,  1830. 
Feb.  8,  1830. 
Feb.  2,  1830. 
March  12,  1830 
April  24,  1830. 
April  24,  1830. 
Apr  il  24,  1830. 
April  14,  1830. 
May  7,  1830. 
May  7,  1830. 
July  31,  1830. 
Aug.  5,  1830. 
Aug.  21,  1830. 
Aug.  17,  1830. 
Aug.  17,  1830. 
Aug.  17,  1830. 
Aug.  17,  1830. 
17,  1830. 
12,  1830. 
Aug.  10,  1830. 
Aug.  17,  1830. 
Aug.  23,  1830. 
Aug.  17,  1830. 
Aug.  17,  1830. 
Aug.  25,  1830. 
Sept.  27,  1830. 
Sept.  30,  1830. 
Oct.  6,  1830. 
Oct.  4,  1830. 
Oct.  9,  1830. 
Nov.  8,  1830. 
Nov.  19,  1830. 
Nov.  17,  1830. 
Nov.  19,  1830. 
Dec.  4,  1830. 
Dec.  4,  1830. 
Dec.  4,  1830. 
Dec.  4,  1830. 
Dec.  4,  1830. 
Dec.  4,  1830. 
Oct.  25,  1830. 
Dec.  20,  1830. 


58  40  Camden,  New  Jersey.  |Dec.  14,  1830. 


Time. 

2  years 

1  year 

11  years 
8  years 

2  years 
2  years 

1  year 

2  years 

1  year 

2  years 

1  year 

2  years 
2  years 

1  year 

2  years 
15  months 
2  years 
2  years 

1  year 

12  years 
12  years 

2  years 

1  year 

2  years 

2  years 
1  year 

3  years 

4  years 

5  years 
10  years 
10  years 
9  years 

9  years 

12  years 
8  years 
4  years 
3  years 
1  year 

1  year 

3  years 

2  years 
years 
years 

'i  years 

13  months 

4  years 
8  years 
2  years 
12  years 
7  years 

5  years 
5  years 
5  years 
5  years 
5  years 

10  years 
5  years 
12  years 


Offence. 


Burglary 
Horse  stealing 
Highway  robbery 
Highway  robbery 
Horse  stealing 
Horse  stealing 
Horse  slealing 
Horse  stealing 
Passing  a  countf.note 
Forgery 
Horse  stealing 
Forging  a  check 
Forgery 
Forgery 
Murder 
Horse  stealing 
Burglary 
Burglary 

Passing  a  countf.  note 
Murder 
Murder 
Burglary 
Forgery 
Burglary 
Burg-lary 
Forgery 
Horse  stealing 
Murder- 
Burglary 
Burglary 
Burglary 
Burglary 
Burglary 
Murder- 
Murder 
Horse  stealing 
Burglary 
Horse  stealing 
Horse  stealing 
Burglary 
Horse  stealing 
Passing  forged  notes 
Horse  stealing 
Horse  stealing 
Robbery 
Burglary 
Murder 
Horse  stealing" 
Murder- 
Robbery 
Robbery 
Robbery 
Burglary 
Manslaughter 
Burglary 

Robbing  U.  S.  Mail 
Burglary 
Rape 


At  what  Court  sen- 
tenced. 


O.  T.  Delaware  co. 
Q.  S.  Chester 
O.  T.  Philadelphia 
O.  T.  Philadelphia 
Q.  S.  Cumberland 
O.  T.  Lancaster 
Q.  S.  Franklin 
Q.  S.  Adams 
Q.  S.  Philad.  Iphia 
Mayor  's  Court, Phila. 
O.  T.  Schuylkill 
Mayor's  Court,  Phila 
Mayor's  Court,  Phila. 
Q.  S.  Columbia 
O.  T.  Cumberland 
Q.  S.  Lancaster 
O.  T.  Chester 
O.  T.  Lycoming 
Q.  S.  Philadelphia 
n.  T.  Philadelphia 
O.  T.  Philadelphia 
O.  T.  Philadelphia 
Q.  S.  Montgomery 
O.  T.  Chester 
O.  T.  Chester 
Q.  S.  Philadelphia 
Q.  S.  Perry 
O.  T.  Montgomery 
O.  T.  Montgomery 
O.  T.  Montgomery 
O.  T.  Montgomery 
O.  T.  Montgomery 
O.  T.  Montgomery 
O.  T.  Berks 
O.  T.  Luzerne 
O.  T.  Northampton 
O.  T.  Northampton 
Q.  S.  Northumb'land 
Q.  S.  Northumb'land 
O.T.  Adams 
Q.  S.  Philadelphia 
Q.  S.  Philadelphia 
Q.  S.  Philadelphia 
O.  T.  Lancaster 
T.  Lancaster 
T.  Berks 
T.  Lancaster 
T.  Lancaster 
T.  Montgomery 


Times 
convicted 


T.  Philadelphia 
T.  Philadelphia 
T  Philadelphia 
T.  Philadelphia 
T.  Philadelphia 
O.  T.  Philadelphia 
Circuit  Court,  U.  S. 
O.  T.  Philadelphia 
O.  T.  Bucks 


First. 

First.* 

Third. 

P'ourth. 

Second. 

First. 

First. f 

First. 

First.  * 

First. 

Third.  || 

First. 

Fourth. 

First. 

First. 

Second. 

First. 

First. 

First.  § 

First. 

First. 

Second. 

Second. 

First. 

First. 

First. 

Second. 

First. 

First. 

First. 

First. 

First. 

First. 

First. 

First. 

Second. 

third. 

First. 

First. 

Second. 

First. 

Second. 

First. 

First. 

First. 

Second. 

First. 

First. 

First. 

Second. 

Second. 

Second. 

Second. 

First. 

First. 

Second. t 

First. 

First. 


The  whole  number  contained  in  the  above  list  are  males. 
*  Discharged  November  7,  1830— time  out.  f  Discharged  November  11,  1830— time  out. 

if  Discharged  December  28,  1830— time  out.  II  Detained  for  costs. 

§  Died  November  29,  1830. 

1  Received  at  the  particular  request  of  the  United  States'  Marshal,  and  to  be  removed  if  his  cell  should  b® 
required  for  a  state  prisoner. 
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Extract  from  Dr.  Bache's  Report. 

The  prisoners  thus  far  h^ve  been  favoured  with  a  good 
share  of  health.  Some  have  acknowledged  an -improve- 
ment in  their  health,  while  others  have  evidently  been 
rendered  less  robust.  These  contrary  effects  are  tube 
explained,  by  adverting  to  the  different  conditions  in 
winch  the  prisoners  arrive.  If,  however,  the  average 
condition  of  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  received  up  to 
this  time,  be  considered,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  physi- 
cian, that  it  is  better  than  when  they  arrived.  This  be- 
lief is  supported  by  the  condition  of  the  three  prisoners 
that  have  been  discharged.  Two  of  them  preserved 
to  the  last  moment  the  good  state  of  health  with  which 
they  were  received,  and  the  third  was  much  improved 
in  this  respect  by  his  own  acknowledgement. 

Several  mild  cases  of  intermittent  fever  have  occur- 
red, but  in  prisoners  who  had  been  affected  with  the 
disease,  not  long  before  their  arrival.  Only  two  cases 
of  serious  indisposition  have  occurred,  and  but  one  death. 
The  fatal  case  was  that  of  a  prisoner  of  intemperate 
habits,  who  arrived  in  a  diseased  state,  having  but  re- 
cently suffered  from  a  severe  fit  of  illness  in  the  Arch 
street  prison. 

In  the  questions  which  have  been  addressed  to  the 
prisoners,  the  physican  has  directed  his  inquiries  par- 
ticularly to  two  points:— namely,  the  length  of  their 
imprisonment  before  conviction,  and  their  habits  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  The  imprisonment 
before  conviction,  has  been  found  to  embrace  a  period, 
varying  from  a  few  days  to  an  entire  year.  If  it  be  im- 
portant for  the  good  of  society,  and  the  sake  of  the 
criminal,  that  he  should  serve  out  the  sentence  of  the 
law  in  separate  confinement,  it  must  be  equally  so  for 
the  untried  prisoner,  on  the  supposition  of  his  guilt,  and 
for  a  much  stronger  reason,  in  case  of  his  innocence.  — 
Until  this  evil  be  removed,  the  moral  operation  of  sepa- 
rate confinement  on  the  prisoner,  alter  conviction,  will 
be  lessened  in  its  effects. 

In  regard  to  the  other  point,  the  physician  has  found, 
that  out  of  fifty  eight  prisoners,  received  up  to  this 
time,  thirty-four,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  acknowledge 
themselves  to  have  been  either  habitually  or  occasion- 
ally intemperate.  This  fact  shows  the  close  connec- 
tion winch  subsists  between  the  vice  of  drunkenness 
and  the  commission  of  crime. 

The  effect  of  the  separate  confinement  on  the  mind 
has  been  attentively  watched.  No  instance  has  occur- 
red of  the  production  of  mental  disease.  Its  moral  ef- 
fects are  encouraging,  and  are  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  contaminating  influences,  arising  out  of  the  associ- 
ation of  criminals. 

Upon  the  whole  the  physician  feels  justified  to  con- 
clude from  his  experience  in  this  penitentiary,  that  this 
plan  of  the  separate  confinement  of  criminals/if  in  some 
instances  injurious  to  the  constitution,  is  much  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  health  and  lives  of  the  prisoners,  than 
confinement  in  prisons  on  the  old  plan. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

FRANKLIN  BACHE, 

January  1,  1831.  Physician  E.  P. 

Second  Mcport  of  the  Warden. 
In  my  report  last  year,  1  confidently  stated  my  belief, 
that  if  the  state  would  provide  the  necessary  stock  and 
implements,  the  prisoners  whose  term  of  confinement 
extended  to  two  years  or  upwards,  would  he  enabled 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  maintenance.  I  feel 
happy  in  being  able  to  state,  that  one  year's  experience 
has  completely  confirmed  this  belief.  Even  more  has 
been  realized;  for  every  prisoner,  with  four  exceptions, 
who  has  been  here  even  six  months,  is  now  earning  his 
maintenance.  These  exceptions  are,  first,  the  prison- 
er known  as  number  19,  who  was  brought  here  ill,  and 
whose  illness  continued  almost  without  cessation,  until 
the  time  of  his decease.Secondly,  number  8,who  was  an 
iinvalidat  the  time  of  hisreception,& continuesso.Thirdly, 


number  34,  who  is  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  ape,  and  in- 
firm; and  fourthly,  number  35,  who  is  also  iiifirm,  and 
seventy-two  years  of  age. 

Most  of  the  new  inmates  who  are  now  learning  trades, 
cannot  of  course  earn  much,  and  hence  at  the  present 
time,  in  examining  their  accounts,  a  balance  will  be 
found  against  the  counties  which  have  sent  them;  but 
as  there  is  every  reasonable  prospect  that  they  will,  du- 
ring the  next  year,  more  thaii  make  up  this  deficiency, 
I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Board  of  Inspectors 
the  propriety  of  not  sending  into  those  counties  the 
bills  for  this  deficiency:  I  am  the  more  induced  to  re- 
commend this  course  from  the  facts,  (presented  by  an 
examination  of  our  receipts  and  expenditures,  including 
an  account  of  stock  on  hand,  up  to  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber,) that  the  establishment  from  its  commencement  to 
that  period  more  than  supported  itself.  T  he  salaries  of 
the  officers,  being  paid  by  the  state,  are  not  included  ill 
this  statement. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  all  those  engaged  at  shoe- 
making,  and  most  of  die  weavers,  have  learned  their 
respective  trades  since  they  came  here,  and  of  course 
will  continue  to  improve  in  dexterity.  Again,  the  ex- 
pense of  the  present  small  number  of  convicts  is  much 
greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  a  large  number,  and 
it  is  rny  opinion,  that  the  penitentiary  when  it  will  be 
occupied  by  300  prisoners,  or  upwards,  with  an  ade- 
quate capital,  can  be  made  fully  and  entirely  to  pay  all 
its  expenses,  including  the  salaries  of  it  officers. — 
The  short  time  we  have  been  in  operation  induces  me 
to  believe,  that  the  nett  profits  of  a  prison  conducted 
on  the  plan  of  separate  confinement  will  be  greater  than 
those  which  might  result  from  joint  labour.  The  do- 
cile and  obedient  conduct  of  the  convicts,  and  the 
great  care  of  managing  them  have  fully  realized  my 
highest  anticipations.  By  the  physician's  report  it 
will  be  seen,  that  they  have  generally  enjoyed  good 
health,  and  I  sincerely  hope  and  believe,  that  some  of 
them  have  experienced  benefit  from  the  religious  in- 
struction they  have  received.aided  by  those  reflections, 
which  solitude  so  naturally  produces'. 

By  the  document  marked  A.,  it  will  be  seen,  that  48 
State,  and  one  United  States  prisoners,  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  Penitentiary  during  the  year  1830  

Three  have  been  discharged  by  expiration  of  their 
sentcnees,  and  one,  (number  19,)  has  died,  nine  be- 
ing the  number  in  prison  on  the  first  of  Jan.  1830,  leaves 
us  54;  35  of  these  are  employed  in  the  weaving  depart- 
ment, 9  in  the  shoemaking,  2  taylors,  1  blacksmith,  1 
carver,  1  cook,  4  wool  pickers,  1  cabinet  maker. 

A  few  weeks  only  have  elapsed  since  the  discharge 
of  the  two  first  prisoners,  during  this  short  period,  their 
conduct  has  been  exemplary. 

If  the  Judges  of  the  several  courts  in  the  Eastern 
district  of  Pennsylvania  could  be  induced  to  visit  and 
carefully  examine  this  establishment,  I  believe  their 
sentence*,  in  many  instances,  would  not  be  so  light  as 
at  present,  for  1  am  induced  to  suppose,  that  this  mild- 
ness is  based  on  the  supposition,  that  our  system  of  dis 
ciphneis  exceesMvely  severe. 

To  an  old  convict,  accustomed  to  be  sentenced  to 
5  or  10  years,  a  sentence  of  one  appears  a  trivial  panish- 
ment,  and  a  novice  cannot  always  be  taught  in  that  pe 
riod,  a  business  that  will  be  of  service  to  him.  The 
cases  of  numbers  38  and  39  maybe  mentioned  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion.  Lads  of  18  and  19  years  of  age, sen- 
tenced to  one  year  only,  might,  if  thei'r  sentences  had 
extended  to 3  years,  have  been  taught  shoemaking  or 
weaving,  and  thus  have  been  enabled  to  support  them- 
selves, when  discharged. 

Many  difficulties  were  predicted  by  those  opposed  to 
the  system  of  separate  labour,  some  of  which  1  hope  it 
will  not  be  considered  irrelevant  for  me  briefly  to  no- 
tice; and,  first;  it  was  said,  that  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  convicts  would  be  so  heavy,  and  that  the 
counties  would  not  be  willing  to  defray  it.  The  exami- 
nation of  our  accounts,  as  before  mentioned,  shews, 
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that  the  labour  of  the  conv  icts  has  fully  paid  all  the  ex- 
penses of  their  support. 

Secondly;  That  the  punishment  was  so  severe  that 
men  could  not  endure  it,  and  that  it  would  destroy 
them  mentally  and  physically.  The  report  of  the  phy- 
sician completely  refutes  these  allegations,  and  my  own 
observations  convince  me,  that  if  we  are  in  error,  the 
system  is  too  mild,  particularly  where  the  term  of  im- 
prisonment is  only  for  a  year.  In  relation  to  the  sup- 
posed injurious  effects  of  the  discipline  on  the  minds 
ai  d  bodies  of  the  prisoners,  I  can  safely  assert,  that  the 
very  reverse  has  been  the  casein  every  instance,  and 
I  believe  the  life  of  no.  19,  who  died,  was  prolonged  by 
the  treatment  he  received  here. 

One  fact,  which  is  as  true  and  general,  as  it  is  re- 
markable is,  that  in  every  instance,  where  the  prisoner 
has  been  brought  to  see  the  errors  of  his  past  life,  and 
thus  has  been  led  to  a  state  of  repentance,  his  cell  has 
appeared  to  lose  all  its  horrors,  and  several  instances 
have  already  occurred,  where  the  prisoner  has  express- 
ed his  thankfulness,  and  acknowledged,  that  it  was 
good  for  him  that  he  was  brought  here. 

The  majority  appear  resigned,  if  not  happy,  and  most 
of  them  are  industrious.  It  is  to  the  w  icked,  determin- 
ed and  inveterate  villain,  that  the  severity  of  our  system 
is  the  most  apparent.  Do  not  these  facts  answeranoth- 
er  objection,  that  solitary  confinement  does  not  act 
equally  on  all  minds?  That  it  does  not  act  equally  on 
all  its  manifest;  but  it  acts  the  most  powerfully,  snd 
with  the  most  severity  on  those,  towards  whom  the  ex- 
ercise of  additional  severity  is  obviously  indispensable, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  those  who  have  most 
vehemently  condemned  its  severity,  will,  before  many 
years,  censure  its  mildness. 

Thirdly;  That  the  prisoners  would  be  deprived  of  all 
religious  instruction  except  such  as  they  mig'ht  receive 
privately  in  their  cells,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  be 
brought  into  a  room  together.  During  the  past  year, 
service  has  been  performed,  mostly  once  a  week,  by 
the  minister  preaching  in  the  corridor,  to  all  the  con- 
victs in  the  establishment  without  '.heir  being  removed 
from  their  cells,  or  seeing  or  communicating  with  each 
other,  and  the  various  impressions  thereby  produced, 
have  been  similar,  in  appearance,  to  those  in  any  other 
assembly  of  the  same  number.  In  what  manner  can 
man  be  placi  d,  where  the  words  of  the  Gospel  would 
be  more  impressive  than  in  their  situation.  Skiing 
alone,  without  seeing,  or  being  seen,  by  any  human  be- 
ing; nothing  to  abstract  their  thoughts,  or  divert  them 
from  the  truths  delivered  to  them;  alone  when  the}' 
hear,  and  left  alone,  when  the  minister  has  finished,  to 
ponder  and  reflect. 

Fourthly,  It  has  been  said,  that  the  prisoners  could, 
and,  therefore,  would  be  likely  to  communicate  from 
cell  to  cell.  I  believe  it  possible  for  a  prisoner  to  hol- 
low so  loud  that  he  may  be  heard.  The  keeper,  how- 
ever, has  by  far  the  best  opportunity  of  hearing,  but  we 
have  never  known  an  instance  of  their  thus  communica- 
ting: nor  do  I  believe,  that  any  prisoner  in  the  estab- 
lishment knows  who  is  in  the  next  cell  to  him.  Those 
who  have  been  discharged,  have  gone  out  unacquaint- 
ed with  those  who  have  been  inmates  with  them. 

Whatever  doubts  may  have  formerly  existed  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  nu  mbers  of  ihe  Leigislature  of 
this  state,  as  to  the  efficiency  of  our  system  of  separate 
confinement,  I  trust,  our  experience  has  removed  them 
so  far,  as  to  authorise  the  erection  of  additional  cells, 
(which  can  be  built  on  a  plan  much  more  economical 
than  those  already  constructed,)  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  present  session.  If  this  measure  be  not  adopted, 
1  fear  that  much  inconvenience  and  injury  will  be  the 
inevitable  result. 

The  law  requires.that  the  board  of  inspectors  shall, on 
or  before  the  first  of  January  in  every  year,  make  a  re- 
port in  writing  to  the  Legislature.  It  also  provides 
that  the  accounts  of  the  several  counties,  from  which 
there  may  be  balances  due,shall  be  "transmitted  to  them 


on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  February;"  evidently 
intending  to  afford  time  to  make  up  the  acconnts  (f  the 
establishment  to  the  first  of  the  year. 

If  the  Legislature  would  adopt  the  period  of  the  first 
of  February,  for  receiving  the  report,  it  would  be  much 
more  convenient. 

In  conclusion;  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  every  day 
of  my  experience,  only  more  and  more  fully  convinces 
me,  that  separate  confinement,  with  labour,  and  moral 
and  religious  instruction,  is  the  most  perfect,  and  most 
beneficial  system  for  the  management  of  convicts 
known  to  me;  embracing  in  its  details  all  the  advantages, 
and  avoiding  most  of  the  evils,  which  are  inherent  in 
every  other  plan,  which  has  occupied  my  attention. 


[Communicated.] 
FITCH  AND  FULTON. 

I  knew  John  Fitch  and  Robert  Fulton.  The  latter 
was,  about  the  year  1780  and  for  several  years,  my 

school-mate,  in  the  town  of  L  r,  Pennsylvania.  We 

were  then  very  small  boys.  His  mother  was  a  widow, 
and  in  stra'ghtened  circumstances.  1  had  a  brother  who 
was  fond  of  painting.  The  war  of  the  revolution,  which 
prevailed  at  that  period,  made  it  difficult  to  obtain  ma- 
terials from  abroad,  and  the  arts  were  at  a  low  ebb  in 
the  country.  My  brother,  consequently,  prepared  and 
mixed  colours  for  himself;  and  these  he  usually  display- 
ed on  muscle  shells.  His  cast  off  brushes  and  shells  fell 
to  my  lot;  some  of  which  I  occasionally  carried  in  my 
pocket  to  school.  Fuhon  saw  and  craved  a  part,  He 
pressed  his  suit  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  I  could 
not  refuse  to  divide  my  treasure  with  him;  and  in  fact 
he  soon,  from  this  beginning,  so  shamed  my  perform- 
ances, by  the  superiority  of  his  own,  that  it  ended  in  my 
voluntarily  surrendering  to  him  the  entire  heirship  to 
all  that  came  into  my  possession.  Henceforth  his  book 
was  neglected,  and  he  was  often  severely  chastised 
by  the  school-master,  for  his  inattention  and  disobe- 
dience. His  friends  removed  him  toPhiladelphia, where 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  silver-smith,  but  his  mind  was 
not  in  his  trade.  He  found  his  way  to  London,  and 
placed  himself  under  the  patronage  of  his  celebrated 
countryman  West. 

While  Robert  Fulton  vyas  thus  engaged  in  London, 
John  Fitch,  clock-maker,  was  contriving  schemes  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  propulsion  of  boats  by  steam.  He 
conducted  his  mysterious  operations  at  a  projection  on 
the  shore  of  the  Delaware  at  Kensington;  which,  among 
the  wise  and  prudent  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  scorners 
of  magicians  and  their  dark  works,  soon  acquired  the 
ominous  and  fearful  title  of  Conjurer's  Point.  I  often 
witnessed  the  performances  of  his  boat  in  1788,  '89,  and 
'90.  It  was  propelled  by  paddles  in  the  stern,  and  con- 
stantly getting  out  of  order.  I  saw  it  when  it  was  re- 
turning from  a  trip  to  Burlington,  from  whence  it  was 
said  to  have  arrived  in  little  more  than  two  hours.  When 
coming  to,  off  Kensington,  some  part  of  the  machinery 
broke;  and  I  never  saw  it  in  motion  afterwards.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  his  last  effort.  He  had,  up  to  that  period, 
been  patronized  by  a  few  stout  hearted  individuals,  who 
had  subscribed  a  small  capital,  in  shares  of,  I  think,  61. 
Pennsylvania  currency,  or  $16  each;  but  this  last  disas- 
ter so  staggered  their  faith,  and  unstrung  their  nerves, 
that  they  never  again  had  the  hardihood  to  make  other 
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contributions.   Indeed,  they  had  already  rendered  them- 
selves the  subjects  of  ridicule  and  derision,  for  their  te- 
merity and  presumption,  in  giving  countenance  to  this 
wild  projector,  and  infatuated  madman.    The  company, 
thereupon,  gave  up  the  ghost— the  boat  wentto  pieces— 
and  Fitch  became  bankrupt  and  broken  hearted.  Often 
have  I  seen  him  stalking  about  like  a  troubled  spectre, 
with  down  cast  eye,  and  lowering  countenance;  his 
coarse  soiled  linen  peeping  through  the  elbows  of  a  tat- 
tered garment.    During  the  days  of  his  aspiring  hopes, 
two  mechanics  were  of  sufficient  daring  to  work  for 
him.    Aye,  and  they  suffered  in  purse  for  their  con- 
fidence and  folly.    These  were  Peter  Brown,  ship- 
smith,  and  John  Wilson,  boat-builder,  both  of  Kensing- 
ton.   They  were  worthy,  benevolent  men,  well  known 
to  the  writer,  and  much  esteemed  in  the  city.  Towards 
Fitch,  in  particular,  they  ever  extended  the  kindest 
sympathy.    While  he  lived,  therefore,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  almost  daily  at  their  workshops,  to  while 
away  time;  to  talk  over  his  misfortunes;  and  to  rail  at 
the  ingratitude,  and  cold  neglect,  of  an  unfeeling,  spirit- 
less world.    From  Wilson  I  derived  the  following  an- 
ecdote: Fitch  called  to  see  him  as  usual — Brown  hap- 
pened to  be  present.    Fitch  mounted  his  hobby,  and 
became  unusually  eloquent  in  the  praise  of  steam,  and 
of  the  benefits  which  mankind  were  destined  to  derive 
from  its  use  in  propelling  boats.    They  listened,  of 
course,  without  faith,  but  not  without  interest,  to  this 
animated  appeal;  but  it  failed  to  rouse  them  to  give  any 
future  support  to  schemes,  by  which  they  had  already 
suffered.    After  indulging  himself  for  some  time,  in 
this  never  failing  topic  of  deep  excitement,  he  concluded 
with  these  memorable  words — "  Well,  gentlemen,  al- 
though 1  shall  not  live  to  see  the  time,  you  will,  when 
steam  boats  will  be  preferred  to  all  other  means  of  con- 
veyance, and  especially  for  passengers;  and  they  vvil 
be  particularly  useful  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  Mis- 
sissippi."   He  then  retired;  on  which  Brown,  turning 
to  Wilson,  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  deep  sympathy, 
»<  Poor  fellow!  what  a  pity  he  is  crazy." 

Fitch  died  in  1793.  Brown  and  Wilson  were  more 
prosperous.  They  both  lived  to  retire  from  business, 
in  easy  circumstances.  The  former,  indeed,  became 
rich,  and  set  up  his  carriage.  He  was  of  too  noble  a 
spirit  to  indulge  either  in  luxurious  pride  or  ostentation. 
The  coat  of  arms,  on  the  pannels  of  his  carriage  doors, 
was  of  his  own  contriving,  and  consisted  of  a  muscular 
hand,  grasping  a  sledge-hammer,  suspended  over  an 
anvil.    Motto — "  By  this  I  got  you."  Eroc. 


REPORT   OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION. 
The  committee  on  education,  to  whom  were  refer- 
red so  much  of  the  message  of  the  Governor  as  relates 
to  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  education, 
report: 

Their  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  important 
inquiry  whether  it  is  expedient  at  this  lime,  that  some 
general  system  of  education  should  be  adopted;  and  if 
so,  to  the  difficult  labour  of  compiling  the  details  of 
such  a  system  as  they  might  deem  it  advisable  to  recom- 
mend. As  to  the  mere  question  of  expediency  their 
reflections  hava  resulted  in  a  full  and  clear  affirmative 


conviction.  Republican  as  is  the  nature  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  subject  as  it  is  to  the  sovereign  and  controll- 
ing will  of  the  people,  it  requires  no  logical  deduction 
or  lengthened  argument  to  demonstrate,  that  that  will 
should  be  preserved  sound  and  illumined  by  a  suitable 
and  seasonable  education.  That  such  a  Government  to 
be  stable  must  rest  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
its  citizens,  and  that  a  nationto  continue  prosperous  and 
happy,  must  plant  deep  and  wide  those  moral  princi- 
ples that  direct  us  in  our  duty  as  individuals  and  as 
members  of  a  communiiy. 

With  us,  the  capability  of  a  people  to  govern  them- 
selves is  undergoing  an  experiment.  To  be  successful, 
the  means  must  be  placed  within  their  reach,  by  which 
they  may  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their 
form  of  Government;  and  guarded  against  that  corrup- 
tion, that,  when  once  seated,  causes  the  decay  of  all  free 
institutions. 

With  us,  every  man  is  eligible  to  office,  and  every  one 
should  be  enabled  to  prepare  himself,  so  as  honorably 
and  faithfully  to  discharge  the  functions  of  that  office 
to  which  the  exigencies  of  his  government  or  the  suffra- 
ges of  his  fellow  citizens  may  elevate  him. 

With  us,  the  people  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
elective  franchise.  That  it  may  be  prudently  and  pro- 
perly exercised,  they  must  be  instructed  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  that  privilege,  and  to  judge  rightly  of  men 
and  things,  else  they  may  be  led  to  the  commission  of 
fatal  and  irretrievable  errors. 

With  us,  in  the  hands  of  the  people  are  placed  their 
own  destinies.  That  they  may  be  propitious,  they 
have  only  to  be  enlightened  to  discern,  and  tbey  will 
seldom  fail  to  determine  for  their  good. 

So  early  as  the  year  1770,  our  sister  State,  Connecti- 
cut, then  a  province,  led  the  way  in  the  establishment 
of  a  general  system  of  education.  Common  schools 
were  opened  to  every  child  within  ber  territory — able 
and  competent  teachers  were  secured,  and  a  fund  es- 
tablished adequate  to  the  support  of  their  system.  In 
1789,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  provided  by  law 
for  the  instruction  of  her  youth — since  then  she  has  been 
followed  by  New  York,  Ohio,  and  several  other  States. 
With  the  Legislatures  of  those  States  all  other  conside- 
rations have  been  held  as  only  secondary  to  a  right  in- 
struction of  their  citizens,  and  have  consequently  pro- 
vided ample  means  for  their  education.  But  during  this 
time  what  has  Pennsylvania  done?  She  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  encouragement  of  industry — in  promoting 
her  agriculture  and  manufactures — in  increasiug  the 
physical  comfort  and  convenience  of  her  citizens — in 
improving  the  face  of  her  territory,  or  withdrawing 
from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  the  wealth  that  has  been 
secreted  for  ages  within  her.  Her  sister  common- 
wealths have  not  been  behind  her.  But  in  the  strife 
of  contending  states  which  should  be  foremost  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind,  or,  which  should  lead  in  the 
improvement  of  the  human  heart,  she  has  scarce  been 
seen,  or  felt,  or  heard.  In  those  states  wherein  com- 
mon schools  have  been  established,  the  advancement 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  their  people 
have  kept  pace  with  their  advance  in  population  and 
in  greatness.  But  with  us,  that  the  mind  has  been  fear- 
fully neglected  through  a  long  career  of  prosperity,  is 
too  faithfully  evidenced  by  the  degraded  state  of  educa- 
tion amongst  us.  By  the  fact  that  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years, 
it  is  estimated  that  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  have  not  been  within  a  school  during  the  last 
year—that  a  large  proportion  of  our  adult  population  can 
neither  read  or  wri'e,  andthat  in  some  places  the  inhab- 
itants of  whole  districts  are  growing  up  destitute  of  in- 
struction, unacquainted  with  their  duty  as  citizens,  un- 
fortified by  the  influence  of  religion,  and  left  to  become 
fit  subjects  for  that  wild  spirit  of  party  that  has  so  often 
shaken  to  the  centre  our  social  relations— or  to  be  the 
perpetrators  of  crime,  and  the  miserable  inmates  of  our 
jails  and  penitentiaries. 
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In  some  of  those  states  that  have  established  common 
schools,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  observation,  that  of 
those  tried  and  convicted  for  the  commission  of  various 
crimes,  those  who  were  inmates  of  common  schools 
were  in  proportion  to  those  who  were  not,  of  not  more 
than  one  to  twenty.  With  the  experience  of  so  favour- 
able a  result  before  us,  when  crime  is  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  the  increase  of  our  population — when  how 
to  prevent  it  has  become  the  constant  study  of  the  le- 
gislature, your  committee  would  suggest,  what'means 
more  effectual  than  the  education  of  our  children — than 
to  secure  to  the  youth  of  the  present  and  future  gene- 
rations a  substantial  and  moml  education  that  will  in- 
cline them  to  eschew  vice  and  love  virtue. 

In  such  a  population  where  the  uneducated  bear  so 
great  a  proportion  to  the  educated,  there  cannot  be 
that  firmness  that  is  essential  in  a  republican  govern- 
ment. The  great  moral  force  of  an  enlightened  people 
is  wanting.  Heretofore,  the  reach  of  a  few  centuries 
has  embraced  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  the  fall  of  all 
popular  governments.  Their  declension  was  not  ow- 
ing to  any  original  defect  in  their  organization,  but  to 
their  neglect  to  educate  their  people,  to  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  their  government,  and  ena- 
ble them  to  judge  rightly  of  the  measures  of  those  who 
administered  them.  They  were  not  preserved  a  moral 
and  a  thinking  people,  but  left  open  to  corruption,  and 
were  too  easily  seduced  by  the  bland  sycophancy  of 
dangerous  men.  And  when  the  age  in  which  we  live 
is  so  strongly  marked  by  political  convulsion — when  all 
old  institutions  appear  heaving  from  their  base,  and  all 
new  ones  seem  unsettled,  if  we  would  be  preserved 
from  that  change  for  the  worse  that  has  been  the  f.ite 
of  all  who  have  preceded  us,  provision  must  be  made 
for  general  education. 

By  our  constitution  it  is  required  of  the  legislature,  as 
soon  as  may  be  convenient,  to  provide  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  schools  throughout  the  state,  in  such 
manner  as  that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis;  and  that 
the  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted  in  one  or  more 
seminaries  of  learning.  From  the  date  of  that  instru-. 
ment  down  till  the  fourth  of  April,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  nine,  no  legislative  provision  of  a  general 
nature,  was  made.  Then,  however,  an  act  was  passed, 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  gratis."  From  the  passage  of  this  act  down  to  so 
recent  a  period  as  the  twenty  ninth  of  March,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty-four,  no  further  attempt 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  constitution  was  made. 
Then,  however,  an  act  was  passed,  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  more  effectually  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
gratis,  and  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  general  sys- 
tem of  education  throughout  this  commonwealth."  By 
this  act,  the  one  of  the  fourth  of  April,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  nine,  was  repealed;  yet  the  act  of 
twenty-ninth  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  was  not  suffered  to  go  into  operation,  and 
was  repealed  in  two  years  following,  and  the  former 
one  revived,  and  is  now  in  force — the  only,  and  lame, 
provision,  of  a  general  nature,  we  have  upon  so  import- 
ant a  subject.  This  act  only  provides  for  the  education 
of  those  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve 
years;  as  if  in  that  period  they  would  learn  enough  to 
enable  them  to  act  their  part  in  the  several  stations  in 
which  they  maybe  placed  through  life,  with  advantage 
to  themselves,  and  with  credit  to  the  state  of  which  they 
are  citizens.  None  are  contemplated  within  its  provi- 
sions but  those  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  for  their 
education;  as  if  by  drawing  an  insidious  distinction  be- 
tween the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  thd  lattter  would 
more  eagerly  adopt  the  provisions  of  an  act,  thus  ren- 
dered obnoxious  to  them.  None  are  prepared  to  en- 
joy its  provisions  until  they  have  first  been  notified  of 
their  poverty  and  degradation,  by  the  commissioners  of 
their  county.  And  not  until  thus  certified  and  approv- 
ed to  be  within  its  letter,  does  the  assessor  give  them 
leave  to  attend  any  school  convenient  within  their 


neighbourhood.  This  act,  in  some  measure  militates 
with  the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions.  They  have 
an  equalizing  tendency;  it,  the  contrary.  They  would 
confound  all  ranks,  classes  and  distinctions;  it  marks, 
delineates,  and  approves  of  them.  Hence  that  feeling 
so  peculiarly  manifest  amongst  us,  that  will  acknow- 
ledge no  inferiority,  has  too  olten  encouraged  a  dispo- 
sition with  the  poor  to  suffer  their  children  to  grow  up 
ignorant  and  unlearned,  rather  than  humble  them  in 
their  opinion,  by  accepting  alms  of  the  public.  Hence 
this  act  has  not  had  the  full  effect  that  its  framers  ex- 
pected cf  it;  and  falls  far  shoi  t  of  that  system  that  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  our  rising  commonwealth  de- 
mands. And  hence,  it  is  only  surprising  that  it  has  re- 
mained so  long  uurepealed,  upon  our  statute  book. 

Several  special  enactments  have  been  made  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  limited  however  to  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  cities  of  Lancaster  and  Pitts- 
burg. So  far  as  your  committee  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  effects,  they  believe  they  have  been 
highly  beneficial.  Appropriations  have  also  been  made 
annually  to  the  aid  of  colleges,  universities,  and  acade- 
mies; yet  from  their  nature,  the  benefits  of  these  insti- 
tutions can  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  few,  the  great  mass 
from  many  causes  being  necessarily  excluded.  The 
private  schools  throughout  our  state,  have  been  found 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  our  people.  In  many  pla- 
ces some  inducement  is  wanting  to  an  uneducated  peo- 
ple, to  persuade  them  to  educate  their  children.  In 
others,  the  population  is  too  sparce  to  support  schools, 
and  wherever  schools  have  been  established  complaints 
are  made  of  their  inefficiency,  owing  to  the  want  of 
competent  teachers,  and  of  some  system  by  which  their 
better  regulation  may  be  secured,  and  that  the  periods 
during  which  are  opened  may  not  only  be  longer,  but 
succeed  each  other  with  more  certainty. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  the  unremitted  attention  of 
your  committee  has  been  directed  to  the  labour  of  com- 
piling the  details  of  a  sjstem  of  common  schools,  in 
which  eventually  all  the  children  of  our  commonwealth 
may  at  least  be  instructed  in  reading,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  in  writing,  arithmetic  and 
geography— subjecting  them  to  such  regulations  as  may 
best  promote  their  future  usefulness — securing  compe- 
tent and  able  teachers,  and  providing  for  their  support; 
and  accompany  this  report  they  have  respectfully  sub- 
mitted a  bill;  comprising  the  result  of  their  labours, 
which,  although  not  so  perfect  as  may  be  desirable,  if 
adopted,  may  serve  as  a  ground  work  to  be  improved 
upon  from  time  to  time  as  experience  may  suggest,  and 
the  wisdom  of  future  legislatures  may  devise. 

Believing  that  no  system  of  common  schools  can  be 
successful  without  the  employment  of  proper  teachers, 
whether  .hey  can  be  provided,  has  been  a  subject  of 
important  inquiry.  They  are  however,  of  opinion  that 
no  embarrassment  will  be  experienced  on  this  ground. 
The  system  of  common  schools  as  recommended,cannot 
for  some  time  go  into  extensive  operation.  Probably 
few  districts  will  be  formed  until  there  can  be  a  distri- 
bution of  the  common  school  fund  as  hereafter  suggest- 
ed; till  then  a  sufficient  number  m  ay  be  found  'from 
amost  those  engaged  in  our  private  schools,  and  the 
number  of  competent  persons  will  be  constantly  in- 
creasing. However,  they  would  recommend  that  in 
future,  when  appropriations  are  made  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  the  aid  of  colleges,  universities,  or  academies, 
that  they  should  be  made  upon  condition  that  a  certain 
number  of  young  men,  desirous  to  become  teachers  in 
the  common  schools;  should  be  instructed  in  them  for 
two  er  three  years  gratis.  By  this  method,  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers  may  be  had  until  it  shall  be  found 
convenient  so  far  to  improve  upon  the  system  that  may 
now  be  adopted,  as  to  establish  two  or  more  seminaries 
of  learning  for  the  education  of  teachers.  By  this,  not 
only  would  the  cause  of  general  education  be  promoted 
but  those  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  important  respon 
sibility  of  instructing  our  youth,  and  who,  in  some  mea 
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sure,  hold  the  destinies  of  our  state,  would  receive  that 
support  and  that  respect  to  which  they  would  justly  be 
entitled. 

Your  committee  were  further  of  opinion,  that  to  se- 
cure the  permanent  establishment  and  future  prosperity 
of  any  system  of  education,  it  must  derive  its  support 
from  some  means  other  than  voluntary  contribution  or 
taxation  alone.  In  the  states  in  which  common  schools 
have  been  opened,  their  support  has  been  provided  for 
in  various  ways.  In  Massachusetts,  the  several  towns 
are  compelled  to  raise  the  necessary  money  by  taxation. 
In  Connecticut  they  are  supported  by  a  common  fund; 
and  in  New  York,  by  a  common  school  fund,  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  annual  distribution  is  made  amongst  their 
several  school  districts,  on  condition  of  their  raising-,  by 
taxation  or  otherwise,  a  sum  equal  to  their  distributive 
share  of  that  fund.  In  Connecticut, their  common  school 
fund  amounts  to  $1,882,000.  In  New  York,  their  fund 
amounts  to  about  §1,777,000,  and  during-  the  last  year 
499,424  scholars  were  taught, on  an  average  of  8  months, 
and  at  an  expense  of  §536,320.  The  latter  system  was 
left  optional  with  the  people  to  adopt,  and  in  the  first 
few  years  but  few  schools  were  established  ;  but  they 
have  gradually  increased,  and  are  now  extended  over  all 
the  vast  territory  of  that  state. 

Your  commit  ee,  deeming-  it  no  disparagement  to  pro- 
fit by  the  example  of  other  states,  recommend  the  sup- 
port of  any  system  we  may  adopt,  in  a  way  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  New  York;  that  a  common  school  fund 
shall  be  formed,  and  any  deficiency  shall  be  provided 
for  by  the  districts  hereafter  to  be  established.  Thus 
whilst  the  common  fund  will  operate  as  a  great  induce- 
ment to  the  support  of  schools,  the  contributions  of 
those  concerned  in  each  district  will  ensure  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  success  of  their  schools  than  might  pre- 
vail, were  they  altogether  dependent  upon  the  dona- 
tions of  the  public.  The  means  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  fund,  they  believe  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
this  legislature,  without  a  resort  to  taxation,  or  embar- 
rassment to  the  concerns  of  the  commonwealth.  From 
the  most  accurate  information  they  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  there  is  due  the  commonwealth  from  the  hold- 
ers of  unpatented  lands  a  sum  exceeding  two  millions 
of  dollars;  and  that  notwithstanding  the  low  rate  that 
land  is  now  sold  by  the  state,  from  lands  yet  vacant  and 
unappropriated,  a  very  considerable  sum  in  addition  to 
the  above  can  be  raised.  The  payments  from  these 
sources  into  the  treasury  have  been  annually  increasing, 
and  during-  the  lust  year  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  If  the  money  thus  arising, 
were  transferred  and  pledged  to  the  support  of  common 
schools  within  three  years,  or  four  at  the  utmost,  the 
fund  would  increase  to  a  sum  sufficiently  large  there- 
after to  warrant  the  yearly  distribution  of  a  considerable 
sum  to  their  support,  and  that  sum  would  increase  with 
the  increase  of  the  fund,  and  the  spread  of  the  schools 
throughout  the  state.  This  plan,  your  committee  be- 
lieve would  be  decidedly  preferable  to  that  of  taxation; 
if  the  latter  would  be  adopted,  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that  the  act,  so  providing  for  a  fund,  would  be- 
come obnoxious  and  soon  be  repealed;  and  if  such  Would 
not  be  the  result,  yet  a  fund  could  not  thus  be  raised, 
that  for  many  years  would  warrant  a  distribution.  Your 
committee  have  been  governed  in  the  belief,  that  a  sys- 
tem, to  be  effectual,  must  commence  operations  within 
thtee  or  four  years. 

The  setting  aside  of  the  proceeds  from  land  for  the 
support  of  schools,  will  in  some  measure  have  the  good 
effect  of  securing  the  payment  of  the  money  thus  due, 
at  as  early  a  period  as  those  who  are  delinquent  may 
find  it  practicable.  This  disposition  will  be  promoted, 
when  they  are  assured  that  they  are  but  providing  for 
the  future  welfare  of  their  children;  that  the  money  thus 
paid,  after  having  aided  in  the  common  operations  of 
government,  and  in  great  purposes  of  internal  improve- 
ment, will  flow  back  to  them  again,  securing  to  their 
children  a  good  education,  and  making  them  wiser  and 
better  citizens. 


And  by  this  disposition  of  the  money  thus  arising, 
your  committee  believe  no  inconvenience  will  be  felt, 
as  before  mentioned,  [t  is  recommended  that  the  mo- 
ney thus  paid,  should  be  loaned  to  the  commonwealth 
at  an  annual  interest  of  five  per  centum,  until  otherwise 
directed;  and  that  until  the  school  fund  shall  have  in- 
creased to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  interest 
arising  upon  the  sums  loaned  shall  be  loaned  in  like 
manner;  thus  reserving,  until  that  period,  to  the  com- 
monwealth the  use  of  the  whole  sum  paid,  and  the  in- 
terest upon  the  same.  At  that  period,  we  have  every 
assurance  that  the  financial  concerns  of  our  state  will 
be  truly  prosperous.  The  great  chains  of  canal  and 
rail-road,  we  are  now  constructing,  will  ere  then  be 
completed,  and  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation, 
affording  sources  of  profitable  and  unfailing  revenue 
so  much  so,  that  it  cannot  remain  longer  questionable 
even  with  the  most  incredulous,  but  that  they  will  yield 
an  undisposed  of  surplus,  sufficient  to  meet  the  de 
ficiency  that  will  then  be  occasioned  by  the  diversion 
of  the  proceeds  from  land.  And  in  the  event  of  a  pos- 
sible failure  from  these  sources,  the  necssity  of  provid- 
ing for  the  ordinary  and  indispensable  expenditures  of 
government,  will  at  once  reconcile  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  any  measures  that  may  be  deemed  necessary 
to  meet  them. 

The  fund  that  can  thus  be  raised,  your  committee  be- 
lieve will  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  successful  support 
of  common  schools,  adequate  to  the  wants  of  our  rising 
and  increasing  population.  The  establishment  of  such 
a  system,  however,  cannot  be  the  work  of  a  month,  or 
of  a  year,  but  will  require  time  to  mature  and  get  under 
way.  But  when  once  under  way,  whilst  its  spread 
will  be  gradual,  it  will  be  constant  till  its  blessings  shall 
be  felt  throughout  every  part  of  our  commonwealth. 

That  a  part  of  the  expense  of  supporting  the  system 
submitted,  w  ill  have  to  be  borne  by  the  inhabitants  of 
those  districts  in  which  schools  may  be  established,  your 
committee  believe,  will  impose  no  serious  obstacle  to 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  de- 
tailing that  system.  The  money  now  annually  expend- 
ed in  too  many  instances  wastefully  and  uselessly  ex- 
pended in  the  support  of  private  schools,  wherein 
200,000  children  receive  but  imperfect  instruction, 
would  be  much  more  than  sufficient  to  support  common 
schools  throughout  our  state  and  secure  a  sound  and 
moral  education  to  all  our  youth.  Towards  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  children  alone,  there  is  annually  expended 
upwards  of  100,000  dollars  with  little  effect;  this  item 
of  expenditure  will  cease  with  the  establishment  of  com- 
mon schools,  and  the  money  thus  expended  in  many 
counties  with  the  aid  of  a  distributive  share  of  the  com- 
mon fund,  will  enable  those  counties  to  support  such.a 
number  of  schools  that  every  child  may  be  instructed, 
and  to  establish  libraries  in  every  district,  securing  to 
all  the  means  of  acquiring  valuable  and  useful  informa- 
tion. By  such  a  system,  there  will  thus  be  a  saving  to 
the  community  of  at  least  one  half  the  sum  now  yearly 
expended  for  purposes  of  education,  a  consideration  of 
itself  sufficient  to  secure  our  zealous  action.  But  oth- 
er, greater,  and  more  splendid  results,  are  justly  to  be 
anticipated.  Whilst  we  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
g-eneral  system  of  common  schools,  we  secure  to  the 
youth  of  this  age  that  are  gatheringaround  us,  and  those 
that  shall  succeed  them,  equally  the  means  of  obtaining 
an  education  that  will  oppose  some  barrier  to  that  flood 
of  dissipation  that  is  increasing  and  wide  spreading 
amongst  us;  that  will  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  val- 
ue of  our  free  institutions,  and  guard  them  from  their 
abuse,  that  will  save  them  from  that  wi  d  careerii  g 
of  faction,  from  which  we  have  not  been  exempt, 
and  from  the  shock  of  those  convulsions  that  are 
felt  in  the  political  world;  and  finally,  we  shall  have 
the  assurance,  that  whilst  Pennsylvania  is  rising  ard 
moving  forward,  her  advance  will  be  sure;  and  that  her 
strength  will  consist  not  in  her  wealth,  or  the  width  of 
her  territory;  not  in  her  stupenduous  improvements,  or 
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the  increase  of  lier  population;  but  in  the  virtue,  the  in- 
tegrity, and  the  intelligence  of  her  citizens. 

[We  shall  defer  publishing  the  Bill  until  it  finally 
passes.] 


[Communication.] 

Northern  Liberties  derived  their  name  from  certain 
out-lots  or  liberies,  to  which  purchasers  of  in-lots  in  the 
town  plot  of  Philadelphia  became  entitled  by  purchase. 
To  the  south  was  the  same  disposition  of  property — 
the  name  of  "liberty"  has  been  lost  in  the  south. 

South  street  was  known  in  early  times  as  South-walk; 
by  contraction,  Southark,  a  name  applied  to  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  city. 

Race  street:  about  the  year  1720,  a  small  log-  tene- 
ment, occupied  by  an  Irishman  as  a  grog-shop,  was  a 
favourite  place  for  resort  to  the  idle— whence  to  the 
Schuylkill  they  ran  scrub  races.  The  house  for  that 
reason,  on  one  occasion,  was  presented  by  the  grand 
jury  as  a  nuisance,  as  they  considered  these  races  im- 
moral in  their  tendency. 

Vine  street:  this  street  derived  its  name  from  a  lofty 
and  venerable  grape-vine,  which  once  flourished  in  it, 
or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  From  Grape-vine  street,  it 
was  shortened  to  Vine  street. 

Where  Market  street  once  met  the  Delaware,  was  a 
high  perpendicular  bluff;*  at  the  bottom  of  which,  a 
clear  spring  of  excellent  water  issued.  The  people  who 
resided  in  the  vicinity  opened  it,  and  walled  it  up,  for 
their  accommodation.  It  was  long  known  by  the  name 
of  the  stone  well.  The  street  that  ran  from  the  sum- 
mit of  High  Hill  to  the  Schuylkill,  was  called  High  Hill 
street;  in  after  times,  when  High  Hill  was  reduced  to 
open  a  passage  for  wagons  and  drays  to  the  Delaware, 
the  name  Hill  began  gradually  to  be  omitted;  and  the 
street  is  known  at  the  present  time  by  High  street. 

Tradition  is  too  vague  and  imperfect  to  depend  upon 
for  information,  it  is  only  from  early  records,  an  !  letters 
relative  to  the  settlement,  that  I  rely  for  satisfactory  ex- 
planations relative  to  the  names  of  streets,  &c. 


MINT  U.  S. — OPERATIONS,  1830. 

Mist  of  the  United  States. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  1,  1831. 
Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  on  the  ge- 
neral transactions  of  the  mint  within  the  last  year. 

The  coinage  effected  within  that  period  amounts  to 
$3,155,620,  comprising  §643,105  in  gold  coins,  §2,495- 
400  in  silver,  §17,115  in  copper,  and  consisting  of  8- 
357,191  pieces  of  coin,  viz: 
Half  eagles,  126,351  making 

Quarter  eagles,  4,540 
Half  dollars,  4,764,800 
Dismes,  510,000 
1,240,000 
1,711,500 


Half  dismes, 
Cents, 


§631,755 
11,350 
2,382,400 
51,000 
62,000 
17,115 


8,357,191 


3,155,620 


Of  the  amount  of  gold  coined  within  the  last  year 
about  $125,000  were  derived  from  Mexico,  South  Ame- 
rica, and  the  West  I«dies;  §19,000  from  Africa,  §466,- 

*  A  cliff,  properly  signifying,  a  high  and  steep  rock. 
Bluff  is  used  now  to  express,  in  contra-distinction,  a  high 
and  steep  mound  of  earth. 


000  from  the  gold  region  of  the  U.  States,  and  about 
§jo,000  from  sources  not  ascertained. 

Of  the  gold  of  the  United  States,  above  mentioned, 
&24,000may  be  stated  to  have  been  received  from  Vir- 
ginia, §204,000  from  North  Carolina,  §26,000  from  S. 
Carolina,  and  §212,000  from  Georgia. 

In  the  last  annual  report,  the  progressive  development 
of  the  gold  region  of  the  U.  States  was  illustrated  by 
refernngtothe  increase  of  the  annual  receipts  from 
North  Carolina,  which,  previously  to  1824,  had  been  in- 
considerable, but,  from  that  year  to  1829,  inclusive,  had 
advanced  from  §5.000  to  §128,000;  and  also,  to  the 
then  novel  occurrence  of  gold  having  been  received  at 
the  mint  from  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  about 
§2,500  having  been  received  from  the  former,  and 
3,500  from  the  latter.  The  past  year  exhibits,  in  rela- 
tion to  all  those  Slates  a  conspicuous  increase  in  the 
production  of  gold,  and  presents,  also,  the  remarkable 
fact  of  $212,000  in  gold  received  from  Georgia,  from 
which  state"  no  specimen  thereof  had  been  presented  at 
ihe  mint  in  any  previous  year. 

The  coinage  above  exhibited  exceeds  the  amount  of 
any  former  year.  I  he  demand  remains,  nevertheless, 
unabated;  and  the  mass  of  bullion  now  in  the  vaults  of 
the  mint  is  large  beyond  any  previous  example. 

These  facts  confirm  the  expediency  of  the  provisions 
for  extending  the  mint  establishment,  and  indicate  that 
the  measure  has  not  been  premature.  In  relation  to 
the  structure  erecting  under  those  provisions,  I  have  the 
satisfaction  to  state,  that  although  its  progress  has  been 
during  a  part  of  the  past  season,  unexpectedly  impeded' 
the  preparations  making  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  work  at  the  earliesfpracticable  moment  authorise 
the  hope  that  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of 
coinage  in  the  new  edifice  will  be  deferred  but  for  a 
short  period  beyond  the  time  contemplated,  when  the 
foundation  of  the  building  was  laid,  namely,  the  fourth 
of  July  of  the  present  year.  Nor  is  a  less  confident 
hope  entertained  that  the  character  of  the  structure,  as 
a  public  edifice,  and  its  efficiency  for  the  purpose  of  its 
destination,  will  be  found  to  accord  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Government,  as  indicated_by  the  appropriations 
granted  for  the  object. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  MOORE. 
The  President  of  the  United  States. 


From  the  Bucks  County  Intelligencer. 
A  statement  showing  the  two  extremes  ot  Farenheit's 
Thermometer,  situated  where  there  was  a  free  circula. 
tion  of  air,  and  northern  exposure,  in  each  month  and 
day  of  the  month;  and  the  perpendicular  depth  of  Rain, 
which  fell  through  the  several  months  of  the  year  1830; 
—at  the  residence  of  J.  B.,  Solebury  township,  Bucks 
county,  Pa, 
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COACH  MAKERS  IN  GETTYSBURG. 
To  show  the  degree  of  active  enterprize,  and  per- 
severing- industry,  which  characterize  the  Mechanics  of 
Gettysburg,  we  will  give  a  short  history  of  the  com- 
mencement, progress,  and  rapid  extension  of  the 
Coach-making  business. 

Previous  to  the  year  1818,  a  saw  had  never  been 
drawn,  or  a  plane  pushed,  by  the  hand  of  a  Coach-ma- 
ker in  the  County  of  Adams.  In  that  year,  a  Coach- 
maker  opened  a  shop  in  an  old  shed;  and  two  hands 
were  employed,  principally,  in  making  repairs  to  old 
Stages, 

There  is  one  remark,  which,  perhaps,  will  not  be  fo- 
reign to  our  subject — the  knowledge  of  which  may  be 
the  means  of  eliciting  enterprize,  inspiring  confidence, 
and  giving  a  new  impetus  to  the  industry  of  those  who 
frequently  encounter  many  difficulties  in  establishing 
business  in  a  place  where  it  is  a  novelty  ; — In  1818,  when 
the  Coach  making  was  commenced  in  this  place,  there 
were,  if  any,  but  very  few,  applications  for  Carriages. 
The  concern  depended  principally  upon  the  jobbing 
which  the  Stages  furnished,  for  support;  and  its  pros- 
pects were  not  at  the  end  of  two  years,  more  flattering 
than  at  its  commencement.  The  proprietor  of  the  es- 
tablishment, was  twisting  and  screwing  to  get  ahead, 
and  when  almost  despairing  of  success,  had  frequently 
added  to  the  dull  monotonous  music  of  the  saw  and 
hammer,  which  fell  upon  his  ear,  the  grating  and  un- 
welcome sound  of ''who  in  Adams  county  will  ride  in  a 
Carriage?"  "You  will  never  be  able  to  make  a  living 
at  this  business  here" — from  the  Iins  of  some  incautious 
friend  or  neighbor. — Disheartening  as  all  the  indications 
of  a  failure  were,  the  proprietor  might  have  succeeded, 
if  the  establishment  had  been  managed  judiciously ;  but 
a  failure  ensued.  Another  commenced,  and  the  same 
fate  awaited  him  also.  —  But,  notwithstanding  all  the 
reverses  which  attended  the  first  efforts  to  establish  the 
business  in  Adams  county,  it  is  now  fixed  upon  a  firm 
basis.  And  we  can  now  count  ten  or  twelve  shops, 
great  and  small,  in  successful  operation:  among  whom 
are  employed,  at  all  the  different  branches.  131*  work- 
men, whose  industry  produced  in  one  year  ending  the 
1st  of  January,  Carriages  of  all  the  various  kinds  and 
patterns  that  are  made,  which  were  sold  for  the  enor- 
mous sum  of$38,857.  In  addition  to  which,  there  are 
now  on  hand,  in  a  state  of  forward  preparation,  all  of 
which  will  be  ready  for  market  early  in  the  next  spring 
and  summer,  Carriages  of  all  sizes  and  patterns,  which, 
when  sold,  will  bring,  at  a  fair  estimate,  the  sum  of 
$26,080.  And,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  repairing  done 
at  all  the  Shops,  Stages  included,  will  probably  amount 
to  §2,000  more  annually.  —  Gettysburg  Compiler. 

A  Geological  Society  was  formed  hy  a  nmber  of  citi- 
vens  of  this  county,  last  week,  of  which  E.  Mason,  Esq. 
was  appointed  president,  and  Mr.  Miller  Fox,  secretary. 
The  object  of  this  society  is,  to  procure  specimens  of 
minerals  found  in  this  county,  have  them  analyzed, 
which,  while  the  society  is  in  its  infancy,  will  be  done 
by  the  society  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  result  sent  back 
together  with  specimens  found  in  other  places.  Every 
person  will  see  the  advantages  that  may  be  derived 
from  a  society  ofthis  kind,  if  entered  into  with  spirit. — 
The  vast  quantities  of  coal  and  iron  ore  in  the  county, 
render  it  highly  necessary  that  the  society  should  be 
kept  in  active  operation,  for  by  its  means  much  may  be 
discovered  that  now  lies  hidden  in  our  mountains.  This 
county  must  and  will  flourish  more  than  any  other  in 
the  state,  if  the  citizens  will  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  work  together.    It  has  increased  in  popula- 

*The  population  of  Gettysburg,  by  the  last  census,  is 
less  than  1500 — showing  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
working  men  to  be  engaged  in  the  Carriage-making. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  apparent  disproportion,  em- 
ployment could  be  furnished  to  a  considerable  number 
of  workmen  in  addition  to  those  already  employed. 


tion  more  than  any  other  northern  county  in  the  state, 
east  or  west  of  the  mountain,  within  the  last  ten  years, 
and  it  is  probable  will  continue  to  do  so  for  years  to 
come. — Bradford  county  Settler. 

Travelling. — From  an  account  kept  by  Henry  F.  R. 
V.  Mollwitz,  Keeper  of  the  North  Mountain  turnpike 
gate,  leading  from  Loudon  to  M'Connellsburg,  from  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1830  to  the  ending  of  December, 
1830,  it  appears  there  passed  this  gate, 


Broad  wheeled  wagons,   6641 

Narrow      do.       do  495 

Single  horse        do  761 

Two  horse  do  318 

Carriages  138 

Gigs...  148 

Carts.  .18 

Riding  horses,    ...3167 

Draft       do  39824 

Heads  of  cattle  5835 

Do.  Sheep  2180 

Do.  Hogs  1180 


Fine  Arts. — We  saw  yesterday,  at  the  store  of  Messrs. 
Wetherill  &  Brothers,  a  bust  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
done  in  cast  iron  at  the  Windsor  Foundry  of  Messrs. 
Jones,  Keim  &  Co.  in  Schuylkill  county.  The  bust  is 
an  exact  copy  of  that  done  in  plaster  of  Paris  common 
in  this  city,  it  is  as  smooth  as  marble,  and  is  the  hand- 
somest specimen  of  cast  iron,  from  a  blast  furnace,  that 
we  have  ever  seen — creditable  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
moulder,  and  a  most  admirable  recommendation  of  the 
ore  of  Schuylkill  district. — U.  S.  Gazette, 


A  town-meeting  was  held  at  Lancaster  on  Wednes- 
day, 12th  ultimo,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
subject  of  introducing  running  water  into  that  place.  It 
was  resolved,  that  the  select  and  common  councils  of  the 
city  of  Lancaster  be  requested  to  appropriate  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  competent 
engineer,  who  will  ascertain  the  best  manner  of  intro- 
ducing running  water  into  the  city;  and  the  probable 
expense  of  the  same. — Penn.  Inquirer: 
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On  the  31st  January  it  commenced  snowing,  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  with  every  appearance  of  another  heavy 
fall — but  in  the  evening  it  turned  into  a  violent  rain 
which  continued  a  considerable  part  of  the  night — and 
caused  a  good  deal  of  snow  to  disappear  from  the 
streets— and  rendered  the  walking  very  unpleasant; 
during  the  remainder  of  the  week,  up  to  the  3d  inst. 
there  have  been' alternate  thawings  and  freezings — it 
then  commenced  snowing  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing; in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  fall  of  hail,  and  about  4 
o'clock  it  commenced  raining  most  plenteously,and  con- 
tinued during  the  evening  with  little  or  no  intermission. 
The  snow  that  was  piled  up  in  our  streets  has  sensibly 
diminished.  Much  more  rain,  with  a  strong  and  warm 
wind,  is  required  to  open  the  rivers. 
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EASTERN  STATE  PENITENTIARY. 
[Concluded  from  page  91.] 
Letter  vf  the  Rev.  Charles  R.  Demme. 

Philadelphia,  December  1830. 
To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Peni- 
tential)' of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen, — You  wish  to  have  my  views  of  the  ef- 
fects of  solitary  confinement,  as  it  exists  in  the  New 
Penitentiary  on  Cherry-Hill,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  probability  of  a  reformation  of  the  prisoners,  by  mo- 
ral and  religious  instruction.  You  would  have  receiv- 
ed tny  letter  several  days  sooner,  if  I  had  not  been  pre- 
vented from  writing,  partly  by  sickness,  partly  by  prior 
engagements. 

Permit  me  then  first,  to  render  to  the  Secretary  of 
your  Board  thanks;  for  it  was  through  his  instrumental- 
it}',  that  I  became  better  acquainted  with  an  institution, 
to  the  principles  of  which  I  had  been  decidedly  averse, 
but  which  I  have  since  learned  to  regard  as  the  execu- 
tion of  an  idea,  suggested  by  the  most  enlightened  and 
active  benevolence,  and  as  a  measure, that  promises  to 
produce  the  happiest  results  on  the  moral  character  and 
condition  of  society.  I  had  seen  solitary  confinement 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  disgust  mixed  with 
horror  will  remain  the  indelible  impression.  Admit- 
ting, that  it  would  bear  a  very  different  character  in 
your  intended  establishment,  and  granting  that  its  ef- 
fects would  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  peculiar  tem- 
per and  constitution  of  the  body,  as_  well  as  by  the 
frame  and  turn  of  the  mind  of  each  individual,  yet,  I 
thought,  that  the  necessarily  attendant  evils  would  be, 
an  impaired  constitution,  brutish  insensibility  and  leth- 
argy, or  incessant  anxiety  gradually  settling  down  to 
gloomy  direction  and  melancholy,  and  if  the  prisoner 
should  be  roused  from  that  slate,  resentment,  maligni- 
ty, and  purposes  of  being  soon  revenged  on  society  by 
a  repetition  of  the  same  offence,  or  the  commission  of 
others  of  a  still  greater  moral  turpitude.  So  I  looked 
on  with  deep  solicitude,  while  the  building  on  Cherry- 
Hill  was  in  progress,  willingly  would  I  have  assisted  in 
taking  down  every  stone,  and  would  have  considered 
it  as  a  work  of  benevolence.  When  the  system  had 
been  in  operation  for  about  six  months,  I  was  requested 
by  the  gentleman  above-mentioned  to  speak  to  one  of 
the  prisoners,  a  German,  who  asserted  his  innocence  of 
the  crime,  for  which  he  was  sentenced.  You  were  de- 
sirous that  he  might  be  addressed  in  his  native  lan- 
guage, hoping  that  by  this  means  access  might  be  had 
to  his  heart.  I  went,  but  with  reluctance.  Since  that 
time  I  have  been  there  repeatedly,  and  as  every  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  me  for  it  by  you  as  well  as  by  your 
worthy  warden,  and  his  keepers,  [  have  conversed  with 
many  of  the  prisoners,  have  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  the  Institution,  and  the  effects 
it  has  so  far  produced,  and  this  has  changed  my  senti- 
ments with  regard  to  it. 

Solitary  confinement  is  a  severe  punishment,  and  it  is 
felt  as  such  by  the  prisoners.  Let  us  not  compare  it 
with  the  unjust  imprisonment  of  a  good  man,  who  is  ca- 
pable of  self  enjoyment,  is  supported  by  the  approba- 
tion of  his  conscience,  and  who,  by  reviewing  the  past 
with  a  peaceful  mind,  may  aspire  with  hope  to  future 
happiness.  No.  1  he  inmates  of  these  cells  are  guilty 
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men,  who,  if  once  left  to  themselves,  will  be  stung  by 
the  adders  of  remorse  and  terrors  of  the  punishment  de- 
nounced against  their  crimes  by  a  higher  tribunal.  Vor 
such,  to  be  deprived  of  almost  every  opportunity  of  ex- 
ercising the  faculty  of  speech,  and  of  indulging  an  inter- 
change of  sentiment;  to  be  condemned,  not  to  a  mo- 
mentary pain,  but  to  a  protracted  monotony  of  joyless 
existence,  having  no  other  companion  but  "a  wounded 
heart;"  and  being  left  to  themselves,  to  be  forced  to 
commune  with  that  heart,  this  is  punishment  indeed,  so 
severe,  that  if  the  apprehension  of  any  punishment  can 
deter  an  evil  disposed  persom  from  the  perpetration  of 
crimes,  this  I  think,  will  be  most  likely  to  do  it.  But  I 
am  convinced  now,  that  there  is  no  cruelty  in  it;  and 
none  of  the  dangers  mentioned,  neither  physical  nor 
moral,  necessarily  attendant  on  it,  if,  as  is  the  case,  the 
prisoners  are  allowed  to  work,  and  have  the  means  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction  afforded  to  them.  Then, 
mind  and  body  are  both  kept  in  action,  and  the  facul- 
ties of  neither  will  grow  torpid  for  want  of  use,  or  in- 
curably malignant  by  feeding  on  the  filth  of  their  pas- 
sions. 

The  time  is  too  short,  to  say  with  absolute  confi- 
dence, that  an  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  cha- 
racter of  any  one  of  the  prisoners.  The  cure,  which  is 
to  be  effected  in  those  diseased  minds,  must  needs  be 
slow  and  gradual.  First  impressions,  indeed,  of  reli- 
gious truth,  if  once  it  finds  an  entrance  into  their  heart, 
may  be  very  strong,  yea!  I  think,  it  may  be  expected 
on  psychological  principles,  that  in  most  cases,  they 
woald  be  so;  but  whether  these  firs!  impressions  will 
have  permanency,  whether  they  will  overcome  the  ob- 
stinacy of  habitual  errors,  and  subdue  inveterate  pas- 
sions; whether  they  will  produce  a  change  of  senti- 
ment, and  of  principle,  and  of  taste,  so  that  the  prison- 
er, after  the  expiration  of  his  term,  will  despise  his 
former  enjoyments,  and  triumphs  of  guilt;  will  prefer 
honest  labour  to  unlawful  gains,  will  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  vice  and  prosperous  villainy,  and  shun  the  con- 
taminating circle  of  his  old  associates, — to  decide  these, 
will  require  a  longer  and  closer  observation,  than  I 
have  yet  been  enabled  to  make.  Appearances  certain- 
ly are  in  many  cases  favourable,  but  they  may  prove  il- 
lusory. The  calm  which  seems  to  reign  in  those  cells 
may  be  deceitful;  the  prisoners  may  be  secretly  at  work, 
imagination  may  be  heaping  up  fuel  on  the  latent  fire, 
and  nature,  having  been  long  buried,  may  revive  with 
double  strength,  when  exposed  again  to  its  old  tempta- 
tions, for,  as  in  the  old  Penitentiary,  the  greatest  dan- 
ger exists  within  the  walls;  on  your  system,  Gentlemen, 
it  will  meet  the  prisoner,  when  he  leaves  them. 

But,  thus  much  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  the 
friends  of  your  system  have  reason  to  entertain  the, 
most  sanguine  hopes,  that  the  new  Penitentiary  will 
prove  a  school  of  penitence  in  many  cases,  by  leading 
the  criminal  to  reflection,  by  forming  in  him  habits  of 
industry,  and  by  giving  him  back  to  virtue,  and  to  his 
God,  through  the  means  of  religious  instruction. 

As  regards  the  latter,  I  rejoice,  that  you  do  not  re- 
gard it  as  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  —  Villarme,  it  is 
true,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Prisons,  says,  p.  113, 
"Je  ne  sais  point,  qu'  elle  est  la  part,  que  nos  ministres 
pourraient  avoir  a  l'amendement  des  piisonniers;  je 
sais  seulement,  que  sous  le  regime  de  nos  prisons  elle 
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est  nulle;"  and  Lucas  seems  to  agree  with  him.  But 
Ihey  speak  of  Prisons.,  in  which  the  prisoners  are  kept 
promiscuously  together.  On  Cherry-Hill  the  case  is  a 
different  one.  In  your  establishment,  the  first  fair  experi- 
ment is  making,  what  influence  religion  can  exercise  on 
such  minds.  There  humanity  asks  for  it,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  your  system  will  greatly  depend  on  it.  That 
the  prisoners  are  willing  to  receive  such  instruction, 
you  have  satisfactory  evidence,  and  I  must  say,  every 
one  of  those,  with  whom  I  conversed,  was  respectful; 
every  one  was  willing  to  hear  rne,  and  desirous  of  a  re- 
newal of  the  visit.  Whoever  could  read,  produced  a 
Bible  that  had  been  used;  several  surprised  me  by  the 
pertinent  questions  they  proposed,  or  the  remarks  they 
made,  and  some  seemed  to  feel,  that  it  was  not  the  pun- 
ishment, but  their  crime,  which  had  degraded  them. 

And  why  should  not  religion  effect  there,  what  it 
does  effect  elsewhere?  we  have  no  right  to  doubt  it? — 
Are  they  not  human  beings'ls  there  a  man  in  existence, 
whose  mind  may  not  be  brought  toa  silent  acknowledg- 
ment, that  Virtue  is  preferable  to  Vice,  8c  that  there  is  a 
reality  in  a  good  conscience,  and  in  the  favour  of  God 'Vis 
not  the  religion  of  the  Bible,iuherever  it  is  presented  in  its 
simplicity, amessage  of  lovePDoes  it  not  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  man, at  the  sound  of  which  even  these  guilty  be- 
ings.who  have  unmade  themselves,  wili  be  apt  to  say,"ho\v 
hear  we  every  man  in  our  own  tongue,  wherein  we 
were  born?"  Yes,  gentlemen,  the  attempt  to  reclaim 
the  inmates  of  your  cells,  through  the  meansof  religious 
instruction,  may  be  difficult,  but  it  is  not  utterly  hope- 
less, if  made  by  a  person  who  takes  a  sincere  interest  in 
their  welfare,  attends  to  the  feelings  of  their  hearts,  and 
thereby  is  able  to  convince  them,  that  he  compassion- 
ates their  sufferings,  while  he  detests  their  crimes.  I 
rejoice,  therefore,  that  you  do  regard  religious  instruc- 
tions as  an  integral  part  of  your  system. 

I  do  not  know,  which  may  be  the  best  mode  of  af- 
fording it.  Preaching,  I  think,  ought  to  be  continued. 
It  seems  at  least  one,  but  an  invisible  and  salutary  link, 
between  them  and  society ;  it  is  a  beneficial  change  in 
the  dreary  monotony  of  their  existance;  and  the  voice 
of  the  Unseen  Preacher  may  produce  on  the  mind  the 
most  striking  and  happy  effect.  But  it  ought  to  be  ac- 
companied, as  far  as  practicable,  by  private  conversa- 
tions in  the  cells;  and  I  would  expect  more  good  from 
stated  visits  of  the  same  person,  than  from  the  occa- 
sional calls  of  different  individuals.  For  in  this  way,  a 
gradual  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
prisoner  can  be  acquired,  a  plan  can  be  pursued,  be- 
nevolence can  be  manifested,  a  feeling  of  attachment 
can  be  formed,  and  confidence  can  be  gained,  without 
which  nothing  can  be  effected. 

Should  I  say,  what  qualifications  the  man  ought  to 
have,  who  undertakes  the  difficult  task  of  speaking  of 
religion  to  those  guilty  but  unfortunate  beings,  I  would 
name,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  discover  the  riding  propensities,  which  have  led 
the  individual  to  his  crime,  and  apply  the  proper  remt  - 
«ly  against  them;  a  truly  catholic  spirit,  divesting  him- 
self of  sectarain  theology,  but  having  much  of  religion; 
a  deep  feeling  of  the  dignity  of  this  calling;  an  invincible 
love  of  mankind, and  a  strong  faith  in  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  I  am,  truely  and  sincerely,  yours. 

CHARLES  R.  DEM  ME. 

Letter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  TV.  Crawford. 

Phildeephia,  Jan.  1st  1831. 
To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Peni- 
tentiary of  Pennsylvania. 
Gentlemen, — With  pleasure  do  I  comply  with  your 
request,  asking  a  statement  of  my  opinion  relative  to 
the  effects  of  solitary  confinement  on  the  prisoners  in 
the  new  Penitentiary. 

I  have  n©t  been  long  enough  there,  perhaps,  to  be 
qualified  to  decide  very  positively,  on  this  subject;  but 
i  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  my  present  views  are  very 
favourable  to  the  system  now  in  operation. 


t  have  paid  peculiar  attention  to  the  operation  of 
confinement  on  the  bodies  of  the  prisoners.  Their 
looks  have  not  by  any  means  proved  it  injurious.  Their 
health  lias  been  uniformly  good.  No  one,  since  1  be- 
gan my  labours  there,  has,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
seized  with  sickness. 

From  sermons,  exhortations,  and  religious  conversa- 
tions, from  time  to  time,  held  with  the  prisoners,  I  am 
convinced,  considerable  good  has  resulted.  The  moral 
sense  has,  in  some  instances,  been  awakened,  the  heart 
softened;  and  impressions  of  a  religious  character  been 
made. 

Convinced,  that  the  present  system  is  the  only  one 
calculated  to  secure  lasting  benefit  to  those  miserable 
beings,  my  earnest  prayer  is,  that  a  good  God  may  so 
order  that  it  shall  be  kept  in  operation. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  respectfully,  yours, 

SAMUEL  W.  CRAWFORD. 


SALE  OF  WALNUT  STREET  PRISON. 

Philadelphia,  1st  mo.  8th,  1851. 

Respected  Friend — Thy  letter  as  chairman  of  the 
"Committee  of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  the 
Walnut  street  Prison,"  is  received.and  I  cheerfully  com- 
ply with  thy  request,  by  giving  the  Committee  such  in- 
formation as  I  possess. 

I  am  asked  to  "state  the  evils  of  the  present  system 
in  that  institution."  Were  I  to  state  in  detail,  one-half 
of  the  evils  I  know  to  exist,  this  letter  would  be  swelled 
to  a  volume,  and  I  fear  would  be  a  task  on  the  patience 
of  the  Committee. 

I  may,  however,  sum  them  up  in  a  few  words,  by  say- 
ing, that  I  believe  there  are  few  acts  in  the  catalogue 
of  cl  imes  that  can  be  done  within  prison  walls,  that  are 
not  practised  there;  and  few,  that  are  not  planned,  to 
be  effected  after  the  discharg-e  of  the  convicts. 

I  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  Legislature  to  devise  a  system  where 
men  will  be  more  completely  contaminated,  hardened, 
and  depraved,  than  in  that  college  of  vice,  the  Walnut 
street  Prison.  Since  my  knowledge  of  the  establish- 
ment, I  have  known  many  (I  think  I  may  say  hundreds) 
who  have  been,  when  received,  comparatively  innocent 
men,  and  who,  if  they  had  been  kept  separate,  and  not 
mixed  with  scores  of  hardened  villains,  would  have  ne- 
ver been  convicted  a  second  time. 

Finding  however,  in  their  new  associates,  every  en- 
couragement to  commit  fresh  depredations,  they  go  out 
eager  for  plunder;  and  our  calendar  exhibits  frequent 
re-convictions,  until  a  lingering  life  of  wretchedness  is 
terminated  within  those  walls  which  were  intended  for 
their  reformation. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  has  such  an  enormity  been  suf- 
fered to  exist  for  years,  in  the  fairest  part  of  the  fairest 
city  in  the  Union  ?  Why  have  not  those  acquainted  with 
the  facts  divulged  them,  for  if  they  were  known  gene- 
rally, they  would  not  be  suffered  to  exist?  Certainly, 
our  Grand  Juries,  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  alleviat- 
ing the  miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  and  the  Inspectors 
of  the  Prisons,  have  from  time  to  time  complained  of  the 
deplorable  situation  of  the  inmates  of  that  place.  When 
these  expositions  have  been  made,  the  community  show- 
ed themselves  alive  to  the  subject;  but  for  years  there 
has  been  so  much  difficulty,  from  the  various  and  appa- 
rently conflicting  laws,  that  few  have  understood,  and 
s'nll  fewer  have  been  disposed  to  meet  the  difficul- 
ties. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  pass  my  censure  on  the  Board 
of  Inspectors  who  have  had  the  management  of  the  pri- 
sons. I  admit  that  in  some  respects  they  might  have 
done  better;  but  perhaps  it  is  more  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  under  all  circumstances  they  have  done  so  well.  I 
think  the  Board  is  too  numerous,  and  the  manner  of 
their  election  objectionable. 

In  order  to  bring  the  subject,  as  I  view  it,  before  the 
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Committee,  I  will  take  a  view  of  the  acts  of  the 
lature,  that  bear  immediately  on  the  subject. 

The  prison  in  Walnut  street  was  built  about  the  year 
1774,  by  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  for  a 
County  Prison,  and  without  any  view  of  accommodating- 
prisoners  from  other  counties;  and  this  edifice  must  be 
considered  as  a  monument  of  the  liberality  of  our  citi- 
zens at  that  period,  for  few  better  State  Prisons  have 
existed  until  very  recently.  Owing  no  doubt  to  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  country,  about  the  time  of  its  com- 
pletion, very  little  care  or  attention  appears  to  have 
been  paid  to  the  internal  management  of  the  prison, 
until  about  the  year  1787,  when  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  having  been  re- 
organized, undertook  with  much  zeal  and  philanthropy, 
to  reform  the  then  numerous  existing  abuses,  although 
the  number  of  prisoners  did  not  exceed  ,  and  all 

the  main  building  and  wings  were  then  finished,  yet 
these  benevolent  and  intelligent  men  were  so  well  satis- 
fied with  the  great  advantages  of  solitary  confinement, 


vacant  city  lots  to  build  a  prison  for  county  purposes  ; 
and  in  consideration  of  this,  we  take  your  old  County 
Prison  for  State  purposes."  The  Inspectors  accepted 
this  law — sold  many  city  lots,  and  applied  the  procee da 
to  the  erection  of  the  Arch  street  Prison.  The  funds 
however  did  not  prove  sufficient;  and  the  building  re- 
mained unfinished  and  unoccupied. 

After  the  presentation  of  several  petitions,  and  after 
much  discussion  between  the  Inspectors  and  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Legislature  (some  of  which  was  not 
of  the  most  agreeable  kind),  they  passed  an  act  on  the 
31st  of  March,  1812,  appropriating  $25,000  to  complete 
this  prison.  This  act  permits  the  Inspectors  (if  they 
think  proper)  to  remove  all  or  any  of  the  convicts  from 
Walnut  street  to  this  prison;  and  provides,  "  that  the 
said  New  Prison  shall  be  hereafter  considered,  deemed, 
and  taken,  as  the  exclusive  property  of  this  Common- 
wealth." 

Many  of  the  Inspectors  were  dissatisfied  with  this 
latter  clause,  for  whilst  it  appropriates  the  Arch  street 
Prison  to  the  State,  it  does  not  relinquish  the  right  (if 


that  we  find  them  petitioning  the  Legislature  for  a  grant  !  it  had  any)  of  sending  convicts  to  the  Walnut  street 
of  money,  to  build  cells,  where  the  prisoners  could  be  ,  Prison.    Anxious  however  to  relieve  the  latter  prison, 


kept  separately. 

By  the  act  of  the  5th  of  April,  1790,  the  Legislature 
granted  £500  currency  for  the  erection  of  solitary  cells; 
and  authorized  the  Commissioners  of  Philadelphia  coun- 
ty to  assess  a  tax,  not  exceeding  £1000,  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  same  purpose.  This  act,  and  that  of  the 
22d  of  March,  1794,  authorizes  the  Judges  of  the  several 
Courts,  at  their  discretion,  io  send  to  this  prison  any 
convicts,  who  might  be  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for 
one  or  more  years  in  any  county  in  the  State.  By  an 
examination  of  these  laws,  it  is  very  apparent,  that  the 
Legislature  intended  classification,  by  day  and  night; 
and  for  the  more  incorrigible  and  hardened,  solitary  con- 
finement. 


they  accepted  and  expended  the  §25,000  in  building 
the  yard  walls,  and  in  partially  finishing  the  house.  The 
sum  was  not  sufficient  to  finish  the  edifice,  and  it  was 
apparent  that  the  building  was  not  at  all  calculated  for 
the  confinement  of  convicts,  and  this  project  was  aban- 
doned. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1816,  owing  to  the  exertions 
of  the  Inspectors,  the  Philadelphia  Society  foralleviai- 
ing  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  and  Grand  Juries, 
the  Legislature  passe  d  an  act  authorizing  "  the  Com- 
rnissioners  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  to 
prepare  such  parts  of  the  Arch  street  Prison  as  may  be 
necessary,"  for  the  accommodation  of  debtors;  to  re- 
move them  to  said  prison,  aud  to  fit  up  the  Prune  street 


The  capacity  of  the  building,  and  the  small  number  |  Prison  for  the  untried  prisoners  and  vagrants,  &c.  But 


of  convicts.allowedthe  Inspectors  to  do  this;  and  chiefly 
to  this  circumstance  maybe  ascribed  the  wonderful  and 
well  known  effects  which  were  produced. 

The  population  of  the  State  rapidly  increased,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  now  crowded  state  of  the  prison,  I 
crime  began  to  keep  pace  with  it;  when  in  1803,  it  was 
found  that  the  prison  was  so  full,  that  no  good  effect  I 
could  be  produced — loud  complaints  were  made  to  the  I 
Legislature,  and  the  fact  was  shown,  that  what  was  in-  I 
tended  originally  for  a  County  Prison,  had,  by  the  laws 
of  1790  and  1794,  been  made  a  State  Penitentiary;  that  i 
the  State  convicts  crowded  the  house,  and  that  there 
was  not  room  within  the  walls  for  all  the  prisoners. 
That  the  east  wing  being  the  only  part  appropriated  for  j 
untried  male  prisoners  and  vagrants,  had  become  so  full,  j 
that  frequently  forty  or  fifty  had  to  be  locked  up  in  a  | 
room  eighteen  feet  square." 

The  representations  then  made,  induced  the  Legis- 
lature  to  pass  the  act  of  the  2d  ef  April,  1803.  This  law 
directs  the  vacant  lots  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
property  of  the  State,  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  a  new  prison  for  such 
persons  as  were  included  in  the  "denomination  of  pri- 
soners for  trial,  vagrants,  runaway  or  disorderly  servants 
and  apprentices,  and  all  such  other  descriptions  of  per- 
sons (except  convicts)  as  have  heretofore  been  confined 
in  the  County  Prison."  As  the  State  intended  thus  to 
relieve  the  Walnut  street  Prison  of  this  description  of  I 
persons,  to  make  room  for  the  better  accommodation  of 
the  convicts,  it  takes  care  by  this  act  to  provide  that  | 
the  "  Commonwealth  reserves  the  right  to  the  several 
counties  within  the  same,  to  send  their  convicts  to  the 
present  prison  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia." 
In  other  words,  they  say  to  the  County  of  Philadelphia, 
"  We  have  been  using  your  prison  for  State  purposes, 
in  consequence  of  the  grant  of  £500,  which  was  given 
to  you  in  1790;  and  the  crowded  state  of  the  peniten- 
tiary deprives  you  of  suitable  accommodation  for  your 
prisoners,  we  therefore  give  you  the  proceeds  of  the 


by  the  third  section  take  special  care  again  to  provide, 
"  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed 
in  any  wise  to  effect  any  title,  which  this  Commonwealth 
may  have  or  claim  in  the  said  New  Prison. 

The  Inspectors  availed  themselves  of  this  act,  snd 
soon  relieved  the  Walnut  street  Prison,  of  the  un'ried 
prisoners,  vagrants,  &c. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1817,  the  public  became 
anxious  to  remove  the  Walnut  street  Prison,  and  build 
one  better  adapted  for  convicts.  The  movements  then 
made,  produced  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March, 1818,  which 
first  provides  for  the  erection  of  a  State  Penitentiary, 
near  Pittsburg.  The  fifth  section  provides  for  the  sale 
of  the  Walnut  Prison.  The  sixth  section  authorises  the 
Inspectors,  as  soon  as  the  sale  should  be  effected,  to  re- 
move the  prisoners  to  the  New  Prison  on  Mulberry 
street,  and  to  continue  them  therein  until  duly  dis- 
charged, or  removed  to  such  other  penitentiary  or  prison 
as  shall  be  erected  for  their  reception  and  safe  keeping. 
The  seventh  and  eighth  sections  authorise  the  Inspect- 
ors to  purchase  a  lot  and  build  a  penitentiary  adapted  to 
the  solitary  confinement  of  convicts,  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  said  Walnut  street  Prison. 

As  there  is  no  provision  for  the  untried  prisoners  and 
vagrants,  I  presume  the  framers  of  this  act  intended, 
that  all  should  be  sent  to  the  Arch  street  Prison  until 
the  New  Penitentiary  should  be  built,  when  the  con- 
victs should  be  removed  and  the  other  classes  left  in 
Arch  street,  according  to  the  original  intention.  That 
part  of  this  law  which  relates  to  the  sale  of  the  old,  and 
the  building  of  a  new  prison,  has  hitherto  been  a  dead 
letter. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1820,  a  simultaneous 
effort  was  made  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Prison  and 
the  Philadelphia  Prison  Society,  to  obtain  the  passage 
of  an  act  which  would  effectually  provide  for  tbe  erec- 
tion of  a  State  Penitentiary.  1  was  an  Inspector  at  the 
time,  but  went  up  to  Harr'isburg  on  behalf  of  the  Prison 
Society,  to  represent  their  views  on  this  subject. 


Such 
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a  representation  was  made,  that  the  Legislature  passed 
the  law  of  the  20lh  of  march,  1821,  for  the  erection  of  a 
State  Penitentiary  in  the' City  or  County  of  Philadelphia. 
In  addition  to  obtaining  a  New  Prison,  several  import- 
ant points  were  settled  by  that  law.  First,  annulling 
the  right  of  the  State  {if  they  had  any')  to  send  convicts 
from  the  several  counties  to  the  Walnut  Street  Prison, 
as  soon  as  the  new  one  should  be  completed.  2dly, 
Vesting  the  title  of  the  Arch  Street  Prison  in  the  City 
and  County  of  Philadelphia.  Some  considered  that 
the  sum  of  §50,000  which  was  paid  by  the  county  to 
the  Commonwealth,  in  compliance  with  a  provision  of 
this  act,  was  paving  too  dearly  for  the  exemption,  from 
the  reception  of  State  Convicts,  and  the  settlement  of 
title.  The  friends  of  the  measure  thought  that  it  was 
better  for  the  county  to  make  a  sacrifice  in  order  to 
settle  all  old  claims,  rather  than  allow  matters  to  remain 
as  they  had  been  for  30  years;  and  were  pleased  with 
the  prospect  of  having  a  new  building  in  which  se- 
parate confinement  could  be  completely  effected. — 
The  law  of  1821  is  an  agreement  between  the  State  and 
County  of  Philadelphia — the  7th  and  8th  sections  of 
that  law  provide,  that  if  the  Commissioners  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Philadelphia,  pay  into  the  State  Treasury 
the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  that  the  title  of  the 
the  prison  on  Arch  Street  was  to  be  vested  in  the  City 
and  County  of  Philadelphia;  and  that  the  right  of  send- 
ing the  convicts  to  the  Walnut  street  Prison,  formerly 
reserved  by  the  Commonwealth,  by  an  act  passed  the 
2d  of  April,  1830,  was  from  and  after  the  completion  of 
the  State  Penitentiary  thereby  authorised  to  be  built,to 
cease  and  determine. 

The  County  Commissioners  accepted  the  provisions 
of  this  act;  paid  the  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  expend- 
ed about  ten  thousand  more  on  the  Arch  Street  Prison, 
which  was  thus  finished.  The  Inspectors  took  posses- 
sion of,and  removed  the  untried  prisoners, vagrants,  &.c 
to  it. 

The  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia  having  perform- 
ed their  part  of  the  contract,  is  not  the  State  bound  in 
good fail  h  to  do  likewise?  And  is  it  just  after  the  city 
and  county  have  paid  the  $50,000,  for  the  State  to  delay 
finishing  the  New  Penitentiary,  and  thus  for  nine  or 
ten  years  prevent  the  city  ancl  county  selling  the  old 
Walnut  Street  prison,  after  the  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
tract on  their  part?  Certainly,  all  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  passage  of  that  law  had  but  one  expectation, 
viz: — That  the  state  would  finish  the  New  Prison  for 
the  Eastern  District  with  all  reasonable  despatch,  anil 
that  the  connection,  before  existing  between  the  State 
and  the  county,  being  dissolved,  the  latter  would  come 
in  with  her  sister  counties  in  any  new  arrangements 
that  might  be  made. 

Extensive  walls  have  been  built,  inclosing  an  area 
containing  ten  acres  of  ground,  but  only  114  cells  have 
been  erected  thereon,  (less  than  one  fifth  the  number 
which  is  requisite)  A  law  was  passed  on  the  23d  of 
April,  1829,  to  organize  this  prison  and  occupy  these 
cells — fifty-four  prisoners  are  now  confined  in  them;  and 
by  a  report  just  made  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  this 
institution  to  the  Leegislature,  they  will  see  that  sepa- 
rate confinement  does  not  produce  either  mental  or 
physical  diseases,  and  that  so  far  from  the  establishment 
having  been  an  expense  to  the  counties,  it  has  paid  for 
the  support  of  its  inmates,  thus  refuting  all  that  has 
been  said  in  relation  to  those  subjects,  by  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania System  of  Prison  Discipline. 

From  taking  a  summary  view  of  the  several  acts  of 
the  Legislature  from  1790  to  1829,  it  is  evident,  firstly, 
that  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  have  been  fur- 
nishing the  State  with  a  Penitentiary,  for  all  her  con- 
victs since  the  year  1794,  without  the  State  having  con- 
tributed any  thing  for  its  erection  or  repairs,  except 
the  £500  in  1790. 

Secondly,  that  Arch  Street  Prison  was  originally  in- 


tended for  untried  prisoners  and  vagrants  (to  relieve 
the  Walnut  street  prison  from  this  class  of  persons.) 

Thirdly,  that  by  the  law  of  the  3d  of  March,  1818,  it 
was  intended  to  build  a  new  prison  on  the  principle  ef 
separate  confinement,foi-  all  convicts  then  in  the  Walnut 
Street  Prison,  and  to  allow  the  Arch  Street  Prison  to- 
be  used  for  untried  prisoners  and  vagrants. 

Fourthly,  that  the  law  of  1821,  certainly  contempla- 
ted the  erection  of  a  prison  for  all  the  convicts  in  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  course  the  de- 
molition of  the  Walnut  Street  Penitentiary,  appropriat- 
ing the  Arch  Street  Prison  for  untried  prisioners,  va- 
grants, &c.  All  the  laws  from  1790,  appear  to  recog- 
nise  either  classification  or  separate  confinement;  and 
the  last  act,  viz.  that  of  1829,  completely  establishes  it 
for  certain  offences.  Why  then  after  such  frequent  en- 
actments, all  tending  to  the  extension  and  perfection  of 
our  present  system  of  discipline,  should  our  Legislature 
arrest  its  progress. 

It  is  asked,  what  shall  be  done?  I  answer,  first,  make 
a  strong  effort  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  do  what,  in 
good  faith,  they  are  bound  to  do,  namely,  to  finish  a 
sufficient  number  of  cells  to  accommodate  ad  the  con- 
victs now  in  Walnut  street  Prison,  and  all  that  may 
hereafter  be  convicted  in  the  Eastern  District — It  will 
be  said  that  the  state  is  at  present  largely  in  debt;  per- 
haps this  difficulty  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  obviated 
by  the  generous,  but  judicious  assistance  of  the  County 
of  Philadelphia.  They  may  offer  to  loan  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, a  sum  sufficient  to  build  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  cells  to  accommodate  all  convicts  in  the  Eastern 
District,  who  may  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
one  year  or  upwards.  This  loan  to  be  irredeemable  for 
20  years;  and  as  an  inducement  for  the  State  to  accept 
the  offer,I  would  propose  that  no  interest  should  accrue 
until  the  expiration  of  five  years.  By  this  arrangement 
the  State  will  derive  a  decided  advantage;  and  if  the 
buildings  be  erected  with  the  requisite  "despatch,  the 
city  and  county  will  be  largely  benefitted.  I  think  it 
decidedly  better  that  the  state  should  build  these  cells 
for  the  convicts,  than  that  the  county  should  be  com- 
pelled to  erect  a  separate  establishment,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  state  should  furnish  a  prison  for  the 
other  counties,  to  the  exclusion  of  Philadelphia  county. 
Again,  the  cost  of  the  external  wall  and  the  keeper's 
apartment,  form  a  heavy  item  in  the  erection  of  a  pri- 
son. These  the  state  have  already  built,  and  sufficient 
ground  is  enclosed,  with  the  best  wall  in  the  United 
States,  for  a  number  of  cells  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date at  least  one  thousand  prisoners  in  separate  con- 
finement. 

There  ;s  much  detail  connected  with  these  views 
that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  introduce  into  this  com- 
munication, already  too  long.  I  shall  be  happy  to  give 
it  at  any  time  when  requested. 

With  much  respect,  1  am  thy  fried, 

SAMUEL,  R:  WOOD, 
To  Thomas  Kittera,  Esquire,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Councils,  on  the  subject  of  the  Walnut  Street 
Prison. 

SMITH'S  HISTOKY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.. 

[COUTINCED  FROM   PAGE  86.] 

CHAPTER  XX. 
An  account  of  the  first  settlement  nf  Friends  meetings  and 
time  of  building  their  Meeting-houses  in  the  Provinces 
of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Eastern  Division  of  New  Jerset. 
County  of  Monmouth. 
In  or  about  the  year  1670,  a  meeting  was  settled  at 
Shrewsbury,  being  the  first  settled  meeting  of  the  peo- 
ple called  Quakers  in  these  provinces.    Their  first 
meeting-house  was  built  in  1672;  their  new  one  in  1719. 

About  1670  a  monthly  and  general  meeting  were  al- 
so held  there,  and  how  long  before  is  not  certain.  The 
first  child  born  at  this  place  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
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Eliakim  Wardell,  afterwards  wife  of  John  Wills,  in 
1667.  The  first  settlers  here  were  said  to  be  all  or 
most  of  them  Friends.* 

Another  meeting  was  also  set  up,  and  a  meeting-house 
built  at  Freehold,  in  the  same  county,  about  the  year 
1683;  but  being  chiefly  established  by  the  influence  of 
George  Keith,  who  then  resided  there,  by  the  same  in- 
fluence it  dropped,  upon  his  defection  from  Friends, and 
there  is  now  scarce  any  signs  of  one  having  ever  been 
held  there.  > 

In  Middletown  in  the  same  county,  there  was  very 
early  a  settlement  of  Friends,  who  held  their  meetings 
at  each  other's  houses,  but  built  no  meeting-house;  the 
Baptists  early  built  a  meeting-house  there  upon  ground 
sold  by  Richard  Hartshorne,  in  which  he  reserved  a  pri- 
vilege of  holding  Friends  meetings  when  strangers  vi- 
sited them.  Though  many  Friends  were  concerned  in 
the  original  settlement  of  this  place,  they  are  dwindled 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  present  inhabitants,  who  are 
generally  Baptists,  are  almost  strangers  to  the  profes- 
sion. 

A  meeting  was  early  settled  at  Manesquan,  in  this 
county,  they  met  at  each  other's  houses  till  the  year 
1730  when  their  meeting-house  was  built. 

In  the  year  1740  a  small  number  of  Friends  being 
seated  together  in  Upper  Freehold,  built  a  meeting- 
house nigh  Moses  Robins',  where  a  meeting  is  some- 
times held. 

County  of  Middlesex. 

A  meeting  of  worship  was  held  at  Amboy  from  about 
1680  till  1686,  when  a  monthly  meeting  was  establish- 
ed there,  Governor  Gawen  Laurie  and  the  daughter  of 
Miles  Forster  were  the  first  couple  that  passed  there. 
It  held  till  the  17th  of  the  8th  month,  1689,  and  then 
dropped.  But  was  renewed  again,  to  be  held  at  Wood- 
bridge,  in  1 704,  where  it  still  continues.  The  meeting 
of  worship  at  Amboy,  after  some  time  was  kept  one  first 
day  at  Amboy,  and  twice  at  Woodbridge;  thus  it  was 
held  till  1704,  when  by  direction  of  the  general  meet- 
ing at  Shrewsbury,  it  was  fixed  to  be  always  held  at 
Woodbridge,  and  from  thence  forward  kept  at  the 
house  of  Nathaniel  Fttzfandolph  till  1709,  when  the 
meeting-house  at  Woodbridge  was  built,  where  the 
meetings  have  been  ever  since  held. 

There  was  also  very  early  a  meeting  ht  Id  once  in 
three  months  at  Staten  Irland,  for  the  sake  of  two  fam- 
ilies, viz.  John  and  Daniel  Shotwell,  who  then  lived 
there. 

One  also  in  early  times  was  occasionally  held  at  Ra- 
way,  Klizabethtown  side,  at  the  house  of  John  Shot- 
well,  jr.  son  of  the  aforesaid  John  Shotwell. 

In  1721,  John  Laing  of  Plarnfteld,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  the  Friends  settled  near  him  requested 
leave  of  the  monthly  meeting  of  Woodbridge,  to  hold  a 
meeting  for  worship  among  themselves  at  the  said 
Laing's  house,  which  was  granted  them  for  three 
months,  and  in  the  next  year  oh  the  like  request,  the 
same  was  granted  them  to  be  held  till  the  said  monthly 
meeting  saw  cause  to  alter  it.  In  1725  they  had  liber- 
ty to  hold  a  meeting  weekly,  which  was  thence  contin- 
ued till  1731,  when  they  built  their  meeting  house  on 
land  given  by  the  said  John  Laing,  and  have  therein 
kept  their  meetings  twice  a  week  ever  since. 

In  1742,  at  the  request  of  Friends  of  Raway,  leave 
was  given  by  the  said  monthly  meeting  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing tor  worship  on  the  first  days  of  the  week,  at  the 
house  of  Joseph  Shotwell,  for  three  months  in  the  year, 
which  on  trial  proving  useful,  the  same  practice  was 
thence  continued  till  1745,  when  it  was  ordered  that  a 
meeting  should  be  held  at  the  house  aforesaid  on  first 
and  fourth  days  for  the  winter  season  which  has  been 
continued  ever  since. 

The  meeting-house  at  Stony  Rrook  was  built  in  the 
year  1726  (on  part  of  fourteen  acres  of  ground  given  by 


"Lewis  Morris,  a  Friend  from  Barbadoes,  was  one  of 
the  most  considerable  among  them. 


Benjamin  Clark,  for  the  use  of  Friends.)  But  a  meet- 
ing for  worship  was  occasionally  held  at  the  house  of 
Joseph  Worth,  and  other  places  for  many  years  before. 
Since  the  building  said  meeting-house,  meetings  for 
worship  on  first  and  week  days  are  constantly  kept 
there.  Stony  Broo  k  meeting  belongs  to  Burlington 
Quarterly,  and  Chesterfield  Monthly  meeting,  the  oth- 
ers in  Middlesex  county  are  all  joined  with  the  Friends 
of  Monmouth,  who  together  make  up  one  Quarterly 
meeting,  which  is  now  held  alternately  at  Shrewsbury 
and  Woodbridge. 

Western  Division  op  New  Jehset. 
County  of  Hunterdon- 
In  1740  the  meeting-house  at  Trenton  was  built,  and 
the  meeting  of  warship  settled  constantly  there,  which 
before  used  to  be  held  occasionally. 

A  meeting  was  also  formerly  sometimes  held  at  Mai- 
denhead in  tliis  count)-,  which  used  to  be  visited  by  pub- 
lic Friends  from  the  neighbouring  quarters,  there  being 
none  residing  thereabouts,  but  the  success  answered  not 
the  Christian  design  of  their  labours,  though  many 
among  the  people  were  still  fon  1  of  making  a  promising 
appearance,  and  would  profess  a  love  for  the  principles 
of  truth,  and  such  as  declared  it  to  them,  but  yet  after 
many  years  labour  brought  not  fruits  answerable  there- 
to. Joseph  Kirkbride  was,  among  others,  for  many  years 
frequent  in  his  labour  and  visits  among  them,  and  in  one 
of  his  visits,  after  recounting  the  labours  that  had  many 
years  successively  been  bestowed  amongst  them,  was 
prophetically  led  to  declare  to  them,  that  except  fruits 
were  brought  forth  the  day  of  their  visitation  would 
pass  over  their  head?,  which  in  this  respect,  in  a  little 
time  accordingly  happened,  so  that  live  accustomed  vi- 
sits from  Friends  totally  ceased,  there  not  having  been 
a  meeting  of  Friends  among  them  now  for  many  years. 

In  1746,  the  meeting  house  at  liethlehem  was  built, 
but  a  meeting  for  worship  was  settled  there  some  years 
before;  their  monthly  meeting  was  first  held  in  1744. 
The  said  meeting-house  being  bj  accident  burnt  down, 
it  was  rebuilt  in  1752. 

In  1751  the  meeting-house  at  the  great  meadows  was 
built;  but  their  meeting  for  worship  was  held  at  each 
other's  houses  from  their  first  settling  there  about  the 
year  1740.  A  meeting  for  worship  hath  also  lately  been 
set  up  at  Whippany,  which  is  since  held  constantly  on 
first  days. 

County  of  Burlington. 
Chesterfield  meeting  was  settled  about  the  year  1680, 
and  their  meeting-house  built  about  the  same  time,  but 
meetings  for  worship  were  held  at  private  houses  there- 
abouts before. 

A  meeting  for  worship  on  first  days  from  the  first  ar- 
rival of  the  English  in  1677,  was  continued  at  the  house 
of  Thomas  Lambert  till  the  building  of  the  said  meet- 
ing-house; and  another  of  the  same  kind  for  a  consider- 
able time  at  William  Biddle's. 

The  meeting  at  Woodwards  was  settled  in  1742,  and 
their  meeting-house  built  in  the  same  year  upon  ground 
given  by  Joseph  Arney. 

The  meeting  at  Upper  Springfield  was  settled  in 
1728,  and  their  meeting-house  built  in  the  same  year 
upon  ground  had  of  Joshua  Shrieve.  Their  General 
Meeting  held  on  the  4th  day  of  the  week  immediately 
following.  Egg  Harbour  Yearly  Meeting  was  first  set 
up  in  1754. 

The  meeting  at  Mansfield  was  settled  in  1731,  and 
their  Meeting  house  built  in  the  same  year,upon  ground 
purchased  of  Francis  Gibbs. 

The  meeting  at  Borden's  town  was  settled  in  1740, 
and  their  Meeting-house  built  in  the  same  year,  upon 
ground  given  by  Joseph  Borden. 

Mount  Holly  Meeting-house  was  built  in  1718,  (on 
ground  given  by  Nath.  Crips — to  which  his  son  Samuel 
hath  since  made  an  addition,)  and  a  meeting  then  set- 
tled there.  Another  Meeting-house  is  since  provided 
more  in  the  middle  of  said  town,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
afternoon's  meetings. 
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Old  Spring-field  Meeting-house  wa9  built  in  1698,  and 
the  meeting-  settled  there,  which  before  used  to  be  held 
at  Friend's  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  ground 
given  by  Richard  Ridgway. 

Rankokas  Meeting-house  was  built  in  1703,  on  ground 
given  by  John  Wills,  Esq.  and  the  meeting  since  held 
there  which  before  used  to  be  held  at  different  places, 
viz.  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Olive  during  his  lifetime, 
and  his  widow's  afterwards  till  her  marriage  in  1696 
with  Robert  Ewer,  and  she  then  removing  to  Philadel- 
phia, it  was  held  at  the  house  of  Joshua  Humphries. 

A  six  weeks  meeting  was  also,  for  a  considerable  time 
before  the  building  of  the  said  Meeting-house,  held  at 
John  Paines  on  Northampton  river  (or  Rankokas). 

A  meeting  was  also  some  time  held  at  the  house  of 
Daniel  Wills,  in  the  forks  of  said  river. 

A  meeting  for  worship  was  also,  in  1687,  set  up  among 
Friends  at  Esiscunk  creek,  and  held  by  turns  at  the 
houses  of  Thomas  Barton,  John  Day,  and  John  Cur- 
tis. 

Meetings  for  worship  on  the  first  and  fourth  days  of 
the  week,  were  also  early  settled  at  Rankokas  to  be  held 
at  the  house  of  Thomas  Harding. 

Another  of  the  same  kind  was  also  very  early  settled 
at  the  house  of  Daniel 
the  forks). 

In  1704,  another  was  settled  at  Restow  Lipincoats,  to 
be  held  for  the  winter  season;  but  upon  the  building  of 
Mount  Holly  and  Rankokas  Meeting-houses,  these  se- 
veral particular  meetings  dropped. 

A  meeting  for  the  winter  season,  hath  been  for  seve- 
ral years  past  held  in  part  of  Upper  Springfield,  at  a 
house  provided  for  the  purpose  nigh  Shrieve's  mount. 

Another  of  the  same  kind  is  also  held  in  Mansfield 
neck,  nigh  William  Followers,  first  set  up  in  1753. 

The  meeting  at  Little  Egg  Harbour  was  first  settled 
in  1704,  and  a  Meeting-house  built  in  1709;  their  month- 
ly meeting  was  setttled  1715;  their  yearly  meeting 
which  is  now  held  on  the  first  First  day  of  the  Sixth 
month,  was  first  established  in  1729. 

Meetings  for  worship  were  first  settled  in  Burlington 
in  1677;  they  were  first  held  under  tents  made  for  the 
purpose,  then  successiv  ely  at  the  houses  of  John  Wool- 
ston,  Thomas  Gardiner,  and  his  widow,  Elizabeth  Gar- 
diner, till  the  building  of  the  great  Meeting-house  in 
1696.  Their  monthly  meetings  were  set  up  1678,  and 
held  at  the  houses  aforesaid  till  the  building  of  said 
Meeting-house,  except  once  or  twice  at  Richard  Bar- 
not's.  A  three  weeks  meeting  for  worshhip,  in  early 
times,  was  also  held  circularly  at  Bur,  or  Rankokas,  and 
Old  Springfield.  Burlington  quarterly  meeting  was  first 
set  up  1682,  and  held  at  the  house  of  William  Biddle 
till  1711,  when  it  was  agreed  to  be  held  alternately  at 
the  Meeting-houses  in  Burlington  and  Chesterfield,  and 
so  h;is  continued  ever  since.  The  new  Meeting-house 
in  Burlington  was  built  for  the  better  accommodation  of 
the  yearly  meeting  in  1716,  on  ground  given  by  Tho- 
mas Wetherill. 

Womens  meetings  of  business  were  first  settled  in  Bur- 
lington county  in  1681,  as  they  have  continued  since, 
except  as  to  the  alteration  of  their  meeting  place,  which 
was  pretty  much  the  same  with  that  of  the  mens. 
County  of  Gloucester. 
The  Meeting-house  at  Chester,  in  said  county,  was 
built  in  1721,  and  a  meeting  for  worship  then  settled 
there. 

The  Meeting-house  at  Evesham  was  built  about  the 
year  1698,  and  meetings  of  worship  then  settled  there. 
The  first  account  of  meetings  at  this  place  is  of  one  held 
at  the  house  of  William  Evans  in  the  year  1694,  which 
was  probably  continued  till  the  building  of  said  Meeting- 
house. 

The  first  convincement  of  Friends  about  Great  Egg 
Harbour  was  about  the  year  1702;  since  which,  meet- 
ings have  been  settled  there,  and  two  Meeting-houses 
built.  A  monthly  meeting  hath  also  some  years  been 
held  there,  composed  of  the  Friends  who  live  there  and 


those  of  Cape  May;  they  belong  to  Salem  and  Glouces- 
ter quarterly  meeting. 

At  the  six  weeks  meeting  held  at  William  Cooper's, 
at  Pine  Point,  the  16th  clay  of  the  Sixth  month,  1682,- 
{see  under  the  head  of  Philadelphia,)  it  was  ordered 
that  the  meetings  appointed  by  the  yearly  meeting, 
held  at  Salem  the  11th  of  the  Second  month  last,  should 
remain  as  before  but  this  did  not  last  long,  for  a  monthly 
meeting  was  settled  to  be  held  at  Newtown  the  first 
Fourth  day  of  the  Tenth  month,  1682,  (their  Meeting- 
house was  built  on  land  bought  of  Thomas  Thackary  in 
1687,)  and  the  First  and  Fourth  day  meetings  for  wor- 
ship,  which  used  to  be  held  at  Friend's  houses,  was  ire 
1682  agreed  to  be  held  constantly  at  Newtown/ 

The  meeting  at  Woodbury  was  first  established  to  be 
kept  at  the  house  of  John  Wood,  in  the  6th  month; 
1 696,  but  their  meeting--house  being  soon  after  built — it 
hath  been  since  kept  there. 

The  quarterly  meeting  was  first  set  up  by  order  of 
the  yearly  meeting  at  Burlington  to  be  held  alternately 
at  Salem  and  Newtown. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  Gloucester  from  the  year 
1695,  was  held  alternately  at  Newtown  and  the  house 
of  Thomas   Shackle  until  the  12th  month,  1721,  at 
Wills,  on  Rankokas  (not  that  in  |  which  time  it  was  held  in  the  meeting  house  at  Had- 

donfield,  which  was  built  in  the  forepart  of  that  year, 
on  ground  given  by  John  Ea9taugh  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings,  after 
some  time  two  meetings  a  week  for  worship  were  con- 
stantly kept  there,  which  is  still  continued  excepting 
when  that  on  the  first  day  is  held  at  Newtown,  the 
monthly  meeting  is  now  constantly  held  at  Haddon- 
field  and  the  quarterly  meeting  alternately  there  and 
at  Salem. 

Counties  of  Salem,  Cumberland  and  Cape  May. 
Salem  was  the  first  settled  part  of  West  Jersey  by 
the  English,  the  Friends  who  came  with  John  Fenwick, 
in  1675  first  held  their  meetings  for  worship  at  each 
others  houses,  and  sometimes  joined  with  the  Friends- 
who  settled  at  Robert  Wade's  landing  (now  called 
Chester.)  On  the  last  day  of  the  fifth  month  1676,  their 
monthly  meeting  was  first  set  up  and  it  was  then  agreed 
that  the  first  Second  day  of  the  week  in  every  month 
thereafter  should  be  the  time  of  their  monthly  meeting, 
they  have  a  large  meeting  house  which  was  built  in 
early  times.  This  monthly  meeting  joining  with  that 
at  Newtown  by  order  of  the  yearly  meeting,  hath  since 
continued  to  make  up  one  quarterly  meeting. 

The  eleventh  day  of  the  Second  month  the  first 
general  or  yearly  meeting  of  Salem,  was  held  in  the 
year  1686. 

There  have  been  in  latter  times  meetings  settled  at 
the  Glass  House  and  Alloways  creek  in  this  county, and 
one  at  Greenwich  in  Cumberland. 

In  Cape  May  also,  is  a  body  of  Friends,  who  held 
their  meetings  sometimes  at  each  others  houses,  and 
one  is  kept  at  their  meeting  house  constantly  on  First 
days. 

In  Penn's  neck  in  Salem  county  a  meeting  is  also 
sometimes  held. 

[To  be  continued.] 


At  a 


RAIL  ROAD  MEETING', 
meeting  of  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  Ger- 


mantown,  Mount  Airy,  Chesnut  Hill,  Whitemarsh,  Ply- 
mouth, and  Norristown,  favourable  to  a  Rail  Road  from 
Philadelphia  to  Norristown,  passing  near  the  main 
street  ot  Germantown,  held  at  the  house  of  Jacob  Ma- 
son at  Chreesham,  on  the  20th  December,  1830, 

REUBEN  HAINES  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  B. 
Chew,  Jr;  was  appointed  secretary. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  meet- 
ing on  the  13th  ult.  was  read,  and  with  the  accompany- 
ing resolutions,  unanimously  adopted. 

The  committee  appointed  by  a  public  meeting,  held 
at  the  House  of  Jacob  Mason,  November,  13th  1830,  to 
collect  funds  to  meet  the  expensess  and  have  a  survey 
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effected,  of  a  route  for  a  Rail  Road  from  Norristown  to 
Philadelphia,  passing-  through  Plymouth,  and  to  the 
east  of  the  village  of  Germantown,  beg1  leave  to 
report. 

That  immediately  on  their  appointment,  they  made 
an  arrangement  with  John  Wilson,  an  able  and  experi- 
enced engineer,  under  whose  direction  the  survey  has 
been  satisfactorily  performed. 

The  general  course  of  the  line,  (as  will  be  seen  by 
the  report  of  the  engineer,  which  is  herewith  submitted) 
is  attended  with  no  difficulties  but  what  may  be  easily 
overcome,  and  at  a  moderate  expenditure  of  money, 
whether  we  consider  the  importance  of  the  object  to 
be  effected,  or  the  relative  cost  of  construction  of  other 
similar  works.  Without  any  determination  as  to  the 
pointat  which  it  should  be  eventually  connected  with 
the  citv,  the  experimental  survey  was  commenced  at 
Broad  "street,  and  terminated  at  a  very  commodious  har- 
bour, at  the  mouth  of  Stony  creek,  at  the  upper  end  of 
Norristown,  which  termination,  the  Committee  were 
assured,  would  secure  to  the  Board,  a  large  amount  of 
coal  transportation. 

The  total  estimated  expense,  including  the  cost  of  a 
stationary  Engine  8cc.  supposing  wooden  sleepers  and 
wooden  rails  plated  with  iron,  are  used,  is  §263,456,00, 
and  if  stone  blocks,  are  substituted  for  under  sleepers 
299,956,00,  and  if  stone  rails  plated  with  iron  are  adopt- 
ed— 341,956,00.  The  last  amount  it  will  be  obseived, 
is  the  estimate  of  cost,  should  the  construction  be  such 
as  to  obviate  all  liability  to  decay, — the  length  of  line 
being  19  one  eights  of  a  mile. 

This  estimate  for  the  most  permanent  construction, 
falls  short  of  an  average  of  §18,000  per  mile,  whilst  the 
cost  of  the  division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road, 
from  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  EUicott's  mill,  a  distance 
of  13  miles,  supposing  it  was  constructed  in  the  same 
manner,  would  be  upwards  of  $892,000,  or  an  average 
•of  more  than  §53,000  per  mile, — nearly  three  fold  that 
of  ours.  The  heavy  expenditure  with  them  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  cut  of  70  feet  deep, — an  embankment  57 
feet  high,  and  other  difficulties  which  we  do  not  en- 
counter. The  income  from  this  portion  of  their  road 
though  one  track  only  was  laid, — during  the  first  four 
months  of  its  being  used;  ending  the  1st  Oct.  last,  was 
upwards  of$20,000. 

The  committee  having  been  .restricted  by  the  meet- 
ing which  appointed  it,  to  a  survey  of  the  eastern  side 
of  Germantown,  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  take  the  En- 
gineer along  any  other  route, — however,  on  approach- 
ing Chesnut  Hill;  where  a  considerable  curve  either  to 
the  east  or  west,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  effect  a 
passage  of  the  hill.  In  addition  to  the  eastern  course, 
which  was  made  the  continuous  line,  and  requires  the 
stationary  engine,  it  will  be  observed,  that  an  experi- 
mental exploration  was  made  by  the  Engineer  on  the 
western  side  of  Chesnut  Hill,  which  resulted  in  discover- 
ing that  the  "stationary  engine  and  inclined  plane,"  as 
also  at  least  one  of  the  two  "self-acting  planes,"  could 
be  dispensed  with  by  an  increased  primary  cost  of  con- 
struction. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  partly  with, 
and  partly  without  the  aid  of  proper  instruments  for 
leveling,  have  also  explored  the  greater  part  of  the 
ground  from  the  lower  end  of  Germantown,  to  the  up- 
per end  of  the  gap  formed  by  the  Wissahiccon  through 
Chesnut  Hill,  and  from  the  facts  ascertained  by  them, 
they  are  induced  to  believe,  that  a  line  could  be  located 
to  pass  along  the  west  side  of  the  town,  at  an  average 
distance  not  exceeding  200  yards  from  the  main  street, 
as  high  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Airy,  or  Cree- 
sheim  creek,  and  then  curving  to  the  left  or  west,  pass 
through  the  Wissahiccon  gap  with  less  difficulty  than 
the  Engineer  appears  to  have  anticipated,  in  crossing 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  town. 

Upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject  in  its  various 
bearings,  the  committee  believe  the  construction  of  a 


Kail  Boad  from  Norristown  to  Philadelphia,  passing 
through  Plymouth,  and  near  the  village  ot  Germantown, 
(without  limiting  their  views  to  the  east  or  the  west,)  to 
be  entirely  feasible  at  a  reasonable  cost;  and  that  such 
a  Road  is  required  to  meet  the  wants  ofthe  public. — 
The  dealers  in  coal  up  the  river,  would  find  it  much 
to  their  advantage.to  have  an  opportunity  of  conveying 
this  highly  valuable  mineral  nearer  to  the  point  of  con- 
sumption in  Philadelphia,  than  they  now  can  by  the 
canal;  and  passing  through  so  populous  a  district  as  is 
contemplated,  including  Germantown,  which  alone 
contains  about  4,000  inhabitants,  they  would  find  a  mar- 
ket along  the  whole  route. 

Beside,  the  time  will  doubtless  arrive  at  no  very 
remote,  period,  when  the  capacity  of  the  canal  will 
cease  to  be  sufficient  to  convey  the  increased  amount  of 
coal,  produce  &c.  which  will  seek  a  passage  to  Phila- 
delphia, from  the  head  quarters  of  the  Schuylkill,  and 
the  regions  of  country  penetrated  by  the  great  State 
Canals.  The  extensive  beds  of  superior  limestone 
through  Plymouth  and  Whitemarsh,  from  the  unequal 
competition  which  the  canal  occasions  between  those 
districts,  and  that  of  Spring  Mill,  must  soon  cease  to  be 
of  value,  unless  a  Rail  Road  is  constructed,  to  equalize 
their  advantages  with  those  of  their  neighbors.*  Citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia  wishing  to  visit  or  spend  the  sum- 
mer season  in  Geimantown,  which  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  desirable  place  of  resort,  would  extensively 
avail  themselves  of  so  agreeable  a  mode  of  conveyance. 
From  the  combined  operation  of  those  various 
causes,  the  Road  wotdd  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
public,  and  the  stockholders  would  derive  a  large  in- 
come from  their  investments. 

The  Committee  therefore  propose  the  following  re- 
solutions, for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting: — 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  twenty-two  be  ap- 
pointed, to  obtain  signatures  to  a  petitition  to  the  State 
Legislature,  soliciting  an  act  t>f  incorporation  for  a  com- 
pany, with  power  to  construct  a  Rail  Road  from  Nor- 
ristown to  Philadelphia,  passing  through  Whitemarsh 
Plymouth,  and  as  near  to  the  village  of  Germantown, 
as  may  be  found  practicable, — the  average  ^distance  of 
the  part  passing  said  village,  not  to  exceed  half  a  mile 
from  the  main  street  thereof. 

Resolved,  That  said  Committee  be  instructed  to  use 
diligence  in  getting  the  Petition  in  a  state  of  readiness, 
and  to  procure  its  presentation  to  the  Legislature  as 
soon  as  prepared,  — they  being  hereby  authorised  to 
collect  subscriptions  to  meet  the  cost  of  printing  the 
Petition,  and  other  necessary  expenses. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Committee. 

REUBEN  HAINES,  Chairman, 

Edward  H.  Bonsall,  Secretary. 
Germantown,  Dec.  20,  1830. 


♦There  are  also  large  bodies  of  superior  iron  ore  and 
marble  awaiting  its  completion. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  the  com- 
mittee— 

Reuben  Haines,  Joseph  Hergesheimer,  John  Lei- 
bert;  Edward  H.  Bonsai),  Joseph  Copperth wait,  Wil- 
liam S.  Book,  Jonathan  Maulsby,  John  S.  Henry,  Daniel 
Davis,  (Plymouth,)  Joseph  Thomas,  John  Markley, 
Thos.  R.  Fisher,  Samuel  V.  Rex,  Peter  Dager,  Jacob 
Scheetz,  B.  Chew,  Jr.  Kenderdine  Smith,  Lewis  Du- 
val, Henry,  Hallman,  John  Wilson. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  be  empowered  to  fill 
all  vacancies  in  their  body. 

Resolved,  That  these  proceedings  be  published  in 
all  the  papers  friendly  to  internal  improvement. 

REUBEN  HAINES,  Ch'n. 

B.  Chew,  Jr.  Sec'ry. 

N.  B.  The  committee  are  notified  to  meet  at  Daniel 
Haines,  above  the  6  mile  stone  in  Germantown,  on  31st 
inst.  at  2  o'clock,  precisely. 


THE  WEATHER. 


[FEBRUARY 


METEOROLOGICAL  HEGISTER. 

Extract  from  the  Meteorolngical  Register,  taken  at  the 
State  Capitol — Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 

by  William  Musgkave,  Librarian. 

JANUARY,  1831. 
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Thermometer. 

Barometer. 
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Max.  on  1 3th,  29.84  inches 
Min.  on  22d,    28.94  " 


Difference,  00.90  " 
Mean,  29.39  " 


On  the  4th  at  noon,  Thermometer  at  60° — the  high- 
est. 

On  the  25th,  morning,  Thermometer  at  7° — the  low- 
est. 

Range  53°  in  the  month. 

On  the  13th  at  noon,  Barometer  at  29.85  inches — the 
highest. 

On  the  22d,  morning,  Barometer  at  28.92  inches — the 
lowest. 

Range,  00  93  hundredths  of  an  inch. 

The  Wind  has  been  8  days  East  of  the  Meridian — 20 
days  West  of  it,  and  3  days  North. 

There  was  on  the  4th  heavy  rain  all  day,  and  on  the 
5th  till  noon. 

There  was  snow  on  the  9th,  10th,  14th,  15th,  18th, 
21st,  22d,  24th,  29th,  31st. 

The  greatest  snow  storm  began  on  Friday  evening, 
the  14th  instant,  at  sunset;  continued  snowing  all  night; 
abated  a  little  at  day  light  on  Saturday  morning,  15th. 
About  9  o'clock,  the  storm  commenced  again  with 
redoubled  violence,and  continued  so  through  the  whole 


day,  and  part  of  the  following  night — the  wind  very 
high  all  the  time,  driving  and  drifting  the  snow  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  put  a  complete  stop  to  travelling  for  some 
days  afterwards.  On  Sunday  morning,  the  snow  upon 
a  level  was  upwards  of  two  feet,  in  and  about  Harris, 
burg.  In  level,  calm  places  along  the  vallies,  East  of 
the  mountains,  not  less  than  three  feet  deep. 

Higl  ,  stormy  winds,  from  the  northern  hemisphere, 
have  prevailed  through  almost  the  whole  month. 

There  has  not  been  so  great  a  fall  of  snow  in  Penn- 
sylvania, eastward  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  since 
the  winter  of  1783-4,  which  I  well  recollect.  There  is 
a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice — a  Comet  anpeared  that 
winter,  and,  it  is  said,  one  has  appeared  this  winter; 
whether  they  have  had  any  influence  on  the  Earth's 
atmosphere,  may  be  a  subject  of  inquiry. 

Tuesday,  25th,  was  the  coldest  day  this  winter,  as 
yet. 

This  month  was  4J°  warmer  than  January,  1830;  and 
4^°  colder  than  last  December. 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 
According  to  Fahrenheit,  in  the  shade,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  weather  at  Mauch  Chunk  was  as  follows,  du- 
ring the  time  specified. 
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Between  7  and  8,  A.  M.  970  is  the  number  of  degrees 
of  the  Thermometer  during  the  month. 
Days 

970+31=32+  Between  7  and  8,  A.M. 
1111-^31=36+  (nearly)  At  Noon. 
1062+31=34+  At  Sunset. 
— ■  Days. 
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Amount  of  rain  in  December,  1.99 
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[Communicated  by  the  Horticultural  Society.] 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  PENN'A, 
For  visiting  the  Nurseries  and  Gardens  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia— 13th  July,  1830. 

The  Committee,  in  making  their  report,  think  it 
right  to  state  to  the  Society,  that  what  they  now  offer 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  description  of  all  the 
noted  gardens  of  the  vicinity  of  the  city;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  give  it  only  as  a  report  in  part  of  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  our  horticulture.  The  extreme  heat 
of  last  July,  and  length  of  time  occupied  in  viewing 
those  grounds  which  they  have  attempted  to  describe 
in  the  following  sheets, prevented  them  from  inspect- 
ing those  extensive  vegetable  gardens,  which  supply 
so  abundantly  the  markets  of  Philadelphia.  It  must 
be  the  business  of  another  committee  at  some  more 
favourable  time,  to  report  upon  these  numerous  es- 
tablishments, where  Leguminous  plants  of  every 
kind  are  so  copiously  and  so  successfully  cultivated. 
Meantime  we  proceed  to  lay  before  the  society  the 
result  of  our  survey;  premising  that  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  an  able  gardiner,  Mr.  Buist,  for  his  in- 
dustry, constant  attendance,  and  intelligence,  in  not- 
ing on  the  spot,  whatever  seemed  worthy  of  the 
Society's  attention.  With  these  introductory  remarks, 
we  submit  the  following  account  of  our  labours. 

The  first  place  we  visited  was  the  seat  of  Samuel 
Breck,  called  Sweet-bRjaR.  The  house  was  built 
by  the  present  owner  about  thirty-three  years  ago, 
and  is  prettily  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill.  Mr.  Breck  has  a  green-house,  fifty-four 
feet  front,  for  the  preservation  of  orange,  lemon,  ci- 
tron, and  other  tropical  trees  -now  on  his  place,  and 
which  are  in  good  order  and  in  fine  bearing.  The 
garden  has  been  made  at  considerable  expense,  and 
may  contain,  including  the  plant  yard  and  shrubbery, 
about  two  acres.  Around  the  house  and  through 
the  pleasure  grounds,  we  saw  many  fine  Weymouth 
pines  (pinus  strobus).  The  Tilia,  the  Liriodendron. 
the  Acer,  the  Cephalanthus,  &c.  planted  by  Mr. 
Breck  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  of  course  produc- 
ing ample  shade.  Mr.  Breck  has  likewise  an  En- 
glish Oak  of  the  same  age,  raised  by  him  from  an 
acorn,  taken  from  a  tree  imported,  as  he  thinks,  by 
the  late  William  Hamilton,  of  the  Woodlands — it 
thrives  well.  Mr.  Breck  has  taken  considerable 
pains  with  a  hedge  of  white  hawthorn  (Crataegus), 
which  he  planted  in  1810,  and  caused  to  be  plashed, 
stalked,  and  dressed  last  spring  by  two  Englishmen, 
■who  Understood  the  business  well.  Yet  he  appre- 
hends the  whole  of  the  plants  will  gradually  decay, 
and  oblige  him  to  substitute  a  post  and  rail  fence. 
Almost  every  attempt  to  cultivate  a  live  fence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia  seems  to  have  failed. 
The  foliage  disappears  in  August, and  the  plant  itself 
is  short  lived  in  cur  climate.  Several  native  lime 
trees  ( Tilia  Americana  and  Tilia  Enropsea)  are  plant- 
ed along  the  avenue,  exhibiting  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence in  appearance;  the  first  retaining  its  foliage  in 
full  vigour  until  the  15th  of  October,  whilst  the  lat- 
ter sheds  its  leaves  as  early  as  the  10th  of  August, 
and  some  years  even  in  July. 

From  Mr.  Breck's  the  committee  went  to  Had- 
dington, about  six  miles  from  town,  where  Mr. 
Rhoades  has  a  well  stocked  Nursery,  consisting 
chiefly  of  fruit  and  forest  trees.  There  are  five  acres 
cultivated  for' that  purpose.  Mr.  R.  computes  his 
stock  at  one  hundred  thousand  saleable  trees.  He 
grafts  a  good  deal,  which  he  prefers  to  budding  or 
inoculation.  His  success  has  been  great  this  season; 
and  some  of  the  young  scions  shown  to  us,  were  three 
feet  high;  not  one  of  twenty  failing.  The  fruit  trees 
are  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  &x.  :i 

Connected  with  this  large  nursery  is  a  very  fine 
Orchard  of  fifteen  acres,  in  full  bearing.    The  fruit 
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is  converted  into  vinegar,  which  Mr.  R.  considers 
more  profitable  than  cider. 

Very  near  Haddington,  stands  the  seat  of  Mr.  J. 
B.  Smith.  Mr.  S.  is  distinguished  as  an  amateur 
horticulturist  and  botanist,  especially  in  tropical 
plants,  the  collection  of  which  is  the  most  select  in 
Pennsylvania.  Cultivated  with  the  greatest  care  by 
his  own  hands,  they  are  in  a  state  of  perfection;  and 
regardless  of  cost  in  the  purchase  of  splendid  speci- 
mens of  rare  plants,  his  hot  and  green  houses  display- 
extraordinary  taste  and  beauty. 

We  observed  the  Banana  tree  of  the  West  Indies 
(Musa  paradisiaca)  in  fine  flower — a  treat  that  we 
had  never  realized  before.  It  promises  to  bearplenty 
of  fruit.  It  is  about  ten  feet  high,  planted  in  the  hot 
house,  and  shows  to  what  perfection  trees  of  the  most 
delicate  nature  can  be  brought  by  judicious  treatment. 
Among  other  celebrated  plants  in  Mr.  Smith's  col- 
lection,we  saw  the  Bread-fruit  tree, Gum-elastic  tree, 
Cinnamon  tree, Camphor  tree,  Mango  tree,  Mahoga- 
ny tree,  and  the  moving  plant,  always  in  action,  as 
if  endowed  with  volition.  Here  is  also  to  be  seen  the 
Zebra  plant  (Calathea  Zebrina),  unrivaled  for  size 
in  the  Union,  and  possessed  of  the  most  beautiful  fo- 
liage; and  the  Screw  Pine  (Pandanus  utilis),  a  mag- 
nificent vegetable  production,  growing  in  its  native 
soil  to  an  immense  height,  and  setting  out  from  the 
stem  towards  the  ground  large  prongs,  to  support  its 
heavy  top. 

In  short,  here  are  about  550  different  species  of 
the  most  uncommon  kind;  among  them  is  the  Cactus 
grandiflorus;  one  flower  of  which  Mr.  Smith  showed 
us,  that  he  had  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine,  a  length 
of  time  beyond  its  usual  period  of  blocming,  and  in 
all  its  freshness  and  beauty,  and  unchanged  in  ap- 
pearance, except  the  exterior  part  of  the  corolla, 
which  had  turned  to  a  straw  colour.  . 

The  green  house  is  31  feet  by  16,  and  the  hot  house 
27  by  14,  both  built  in  the  very  best  style.  The  gar- 
den and  shrubbery  well  laid  out,  and  kept  in  good, 
order.  The  Greville  Rose  flowered  here  last  year, 
being  the  first  ever  known  to  have  blown  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

For  watering  the  plants,  Mr.  Smith  is  erecting  a 
steam  engine  of  two  horse  power,  that  will  raise  the 
water  25  feet  to  a  large  cistern  of  1400  gallons;  from 
which  it  can  be  used  in  any  part  of  the  garden.  He 
expects,  moreover,  to  he?.t  the  hot  house  in  the  cold- 
est weather,  in  a  suitable  manner,  by  the  steam  of 
this  engine.* 

Mr.  Smith's  collection  of  Camellias  is  extensive. 
He  owns  one  plant  of  the  single  white,  that  is  more 
than  7§  feet  high,  and  is  perhaps  the  largest  of  any 
imported  into  the  United  States. 

It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  the  committee 
are  able,  from  the  above  description,  to  avouch  a 
great  and  growing  taste  for  botany,  while  the  culti- 
vation of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  new  and  useful 
vegetables,  seems  here  and  elsewhere,  as  they  will 
show  presently,  to  be  closely  associated  in  its  success 
to  that  of  the  rare  and  exotic  plants.  Mr.  Smith's 
vegetable  garden  contains  one  acre,  and  is  richly 
stocked,  and  well  attended. 

Bartram  Botanic  Garden  and  Nursert. 
Robert  Carr,  Proprietor. 

This  garden  is  situate  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill,  about  four  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It 
was  established  as  early  as  1720,  by  that  great  vege- 
table naturalist  John  Bartram  the-  elder,  at  a  time 
when  nothing  of  the  kind  existed  in  the  then  Colo- 
nies, except  Dr.  Clayton's  in  Virginia.  Here  are- 
concentrated  very  many  of  the  indigenous  plants  and' 
trees  of  North  America;  and  in  greater  profusion, 
perhaps,  than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  Mr.  Bartram 

*  Since  our  visit  we  learn,  that  it  has  been  tried  pbcI 
answers  perfectly. 
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and  his  son  were  industriously  employed  in  making 
this  collection  for  110  years;  so  that  in  reference  to 
out  door  plants,  it  must  necessarily  stand  unrivaled. 
The  present  owner  is  likewise  adding  annually  and 
extensively;  and  the  committee  consider  his  garden 
and  grounds  a  rich  deposit  of  the  American  flora. 
From  this  nursery,  many  thousands  of  plants  and 
seeds  are  exported  every  season  to  Europe  and  South 
America.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  2000  species 
of  our  native  productions,  contained  in  a  space  of  six 
acres.  Plants  of  every  size  are  to  be  seen  here,  from 
the  minutest  Marchantia  to  the  loftiest  Cypress.  One 
of  these  (Cupressus  disticha)  is  about  112  feet  high, 
25  feet  in  circumference,  and  91  years  old.  A  young 
Norway  Spruce,  of  80  feet,  stands  close  by;  and  also 
one  of  our  native  Magnolia  (acuminata),  of  the  same 
height.    Here  too  is  the  Kentucky  Coffee  tree — the 
Acacia  Julibrissin,  so  beautiful  in  flower,  and  grace- 
ful inform — the  Fly-catcher  (Dionsea  muscipula),8cc. 

On  the  south  of  the  garden  is  a  field  of  three  acres, 
preparing  for  a  vineyard,  as  an  addition  to  the  one  al- 
ready planted.  Mr.  Carr  has  145  sorts  of  grapes,  and 
has  produced  very  good  wine  for  some  years  past. 

The  exotic  department  of  this  establishment  is  also 
very  rich,  consisting  of  900  varieties,  besides  a  splen- 
did collection  of  more  than  800  Camellias,  containing 
36  sorts.  The  green  and  hot  houses  are  196  feet 
long,  and  much  framing  is  in  use.  The  largest  Sago 
Palm  that  we  have  ever  seen  is  here.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  foliage  is  22  feet,  and  of  the  stem  3  feet 
4  inches.  Some  beautiful  species  of  tropical  produc- 
tions may  be  enumerated;  such  as  the  Euphorbia 
heterophylla,  with  its  large  scarlet  flowers,  Zamias, 
Pandanus,  Maranta,  Ficus,  and  a  Testudinaria  Ele- 
phantipes,  supposed  to  be  150  years  old;  some  curi- 
ous species  of  Cactus,  lately  received  from  Mexico. 
These  last  are  astonishing  productions,  and  new  to 
us.  A  Lemon  tree,  from  seed,  is  worthy  of  notice, 
on  account  of  its  easy  propagation. 

Mr.Carr's  fruit  nursery  has  been  greatly  improved, 
and  will  be  enlarged  next  spring  to  twelve  acres — 
its  present  size  is  eight.  The  trees  are  arranged  in 
systematical  order,and  the  walks  well  graveled.  The 
■whole  is  abundantly  stocked,  from  the  seed  bed  to 
the  tree.  Here  are  to  be  found  113  varieties  of  ap- 
ples, 72  of  pears,  22  of  cherries,  17  of  apricots,  45 
of  plums,  39  of  peaches,  5  of  nectarines,  3  of  almonds, 
6  of  quinces,  5  of  mulberries,  6  of  raspberries,  6  of 
currants,  5  of  filberts,  8  of  walnuts,  6  of  strawberries, 
and  2  of  medlars.  The  stock,  considered  according 
to  its  growth,  has  in  the  first  class  of  ornamental 
trees,  esteemed  for  their  foliage,  flowers,  or  fruit,  76 
sorts;  of  the  second  class  56  sorts;  ot  the  third  class 
120  sorts;  rf  ornamental  evergreens 52  isorts;  of  vines 
and  creepers,  for  covering  walls  and  arbours,35  sorts; 
of  honey  suckle  30  sorts,  and  of  roses  80  varieties. 

Mr.  Carr,  who  deserves  so  much  credit  for  the 
classification  of  his  nursery,  is  no  less  entitled  to 
praise  for  the  admirable  order  in  which  his  tool- 
house  is  kept;  a  place  that  in  most  gardens,  instead 
of  possessing  regularity,  is  made  a  mere  lumber  room. 
This  applies  likewise  to  the  seed  room,  where  the 
best  method  is  preserved,  in  putting  up  our  native 
seeds.  That  apartment,  moreover,  contains  a  libra- 
ry of  400  volumes,  in  which  are  all  the  late  works 
on  Botany  and  Horticulture. 

Thomas  Hibbert's  Exotic  Nursery. 
On  the  14th  of  July  the  committee  visited  Mr. 
Hibbert's  establishment.  It  was  commenced  seven 
years  ago,  on  a  lot  in  Chesnut  street,  with  only  one 
small  green  house,  and  such  has  been  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  horticultural  taste,  particularly  in  orna- 
mental gardenings,  in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinty, 
that  Mr.  Hibbert  has  found  it  necesary  to  erect 
green  and  hothouses  to  the  extent  of  321  feet!  some 
of  them  27  feet  wide;  and  these  are  found  much  too 
small  to  supply  the  encreasing  demand! 


Here  is  a  large  stock  of  ornamental  plants  and 
flowers,  among  which  are  2000  Camellias,  consist- 
ing of  34  varieties. 

N  o  person  in  America,  we  believe,  can  compare 
with  Mr.  Hibbert  for  success  and  industry  in  diffus- 
ing that  beautiful  rose.  By  forcing  hand  glasses,  his 
mode  of  propagation  is  uncommonly  sure  aud  quick. 

Nurseries  of  D.  &  C.  Landreth. 
These  extensive  gardens  are  on  Federal  street, 
near  the  Arsenal.    They  were  first  cultivated  41 
years  ago,  and  have  been  well  kept  up  ever  since. — 
The  earliest  collection  of  Camellias  was  made  here. 
Some  of  those  now  in  the  possession  of  those  distin- 
guished nursery  men,  are  ten  feet  high.  They 
have  25  sorts;  two  of  them  are  seedlings  in  high  es-  ■ 
timation.    The  selection  of  green  house  plants  is 
valuable  and  extensive, consisting  fmong  many  others 
of  the  Rhododendron  arboreum,  7h  feet  high,  bear- 
ing rich  crimson  flowers.    The  Erythrina  Cnsta- 
galli — conspicuous  in  the  Papilionaceous  "tribe,  and 
bearing  for  the  second  time  this  season  a  profusion  of 
flowers;  the  Strelitzia  reginsc,  with  its  curious  form 
and  elegantly  contrasted  flowers;  the  Corrrsa  spe- 
ciosa,  &c.  Different  species  of  the  genus  Citrus  con- 
sisting of  the  Orange,  Lemon,  Citron,  Shaddock, 
8cc.  are  in  good  order,  and  covered  with  fruit.  The 
green  houses  are,  132  feet  long,  to  -which  is  added  a 
room  40  feet  long  by  20  broad,  and  extensive  glass 
framings  for  keeping  plants.    Adjoining  the  maifc- 
sion  house  are  some  handsome  evergreen  hedges  of 
Arborvitze,  Thuja  occidentalis  and  orientalis,  some  of 
them  are  well  grown,  although  only  three  years 
planted. 

In  the  nurseries  we  saw  a  great  many  Magnolias,  J 
of  which  there  are.no  less  than  13  distinct  species  and 
3  varieties.    One  plant  of  the  Grandiflora  is  20  feeii 
high  and  in  full  bloom.  Here  are  likewise  the  cordata  \ 
50;feet  high;  a  beautiful  Elliptica  in  flower,  and  a  ? 
magificent  specimen,  18  feet  high,  of  the  conspicua; 
the  curious  Osage  Orange,  that  retains  its  lucid  fo- 
liage longer  than  any  other  deciduous  tree;  a  very 
large  Virgilia  luteafthe  Gordonia  Pubescens.  The 
Carolina  snow  drop  tree,  a  beautiful  bush  8  feet  high, 
of  the  Clethra  acuminata;  the  Andromeda  arborea; 
varieties  of  red,  yellow  and  white  Azaleas;  fine  Hy- 
drangeas planted  in  the  open  ground  many  years 
back,  some  of  which  are  4  feet  high  and  22  in  cir- 
cumference, with  about  200  flowers.    One  flower 
measured  12  inches  in  diameter.    It  is  thus  proved,  j 
that  with  a  little  protection,  this  shrub  will  stand 
our  winters  in  the  open  ground;  a  large  bush  of  the 
Pyrus  Japonica,  more  than  20  feet  round,  also  stands 
the  winter  well. 

The  nursery  is  all  very  correctly  managed,  and 
covers  40  acres,  supplying  every  part  of  the  union; 
a  detail  of  which  would  occupy  too  much  of  our 
spac«&  we  therefore  coratent  ourselves  with  stating 
that  the  stock  is  very  large,  and  in  every  stage  of 
growth,  consisting  of  forest  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  evergreens,  vines  and  creepers,  with  a  col-  1 
lection  of  herbaceous  plants;  fruit  trees  of  the  best 
kind,  and  most  healthy  condition,  large  beds  of  seed- 
ling apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.  stocks  for  budding 
and  grafting;  a  plan  very  superior  to  that  of  working 
upon  suckers,  which  carry  with  them  into  the  graft  !: 
all  the  diseases  of  theparent  stock.    In  these  grounds  1 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  spring  the  most  beautiful  Hya- 
cinths  in  the  country,  consisting  of  50  different  sorts 
of  the  double  kind.  Garden  seeds  of  the  finest  quality  I 
have  been  scattered  over  the  country  from  these 
grounds,  and  may  always  be  depended  upon.    The  j! 
seed  establishment  of  these  Horticulturists  is  the 
most  extensive  in  the  Union,  and  its  reputation  is  i 
well  sustained  from  year  to  year. 

To  obviate  the  chance  of  mixture  of  the  Farina  of 
plants  of  the  same  family  they  have  established  an* 
other  nursery,  at  a  suitable  distance,  so  that  degene- 
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ration  cannot  take  place,  and  which  secures  to  pur- 
chasers "a  genuine  article."  Knowing  thus  the  age, 
quality  and  process  of  culture  of  every  plant  the 
supply  from  their  grounds  is  recommended  with 
great  confidence.  When  properly  assorted  and  la- 
belled, the  seeds  are  sold  at  their  warehouse,  No.  85 
Chesnut  street,  where  may  be  had  likewise  all 
kinds  of  garden  tools  and  publications  on  Botany, 
Horticulture,  Landscape  and  Decorative  gardening. 

Mr.  Parker's  Botanic  Garden. 

This  is  a  public  garden,  containing  14  acres;  and 
stands  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets,  in  Love 
Lane.  Green  house  plants  suitable  for  the  Phila- 
delphia market,  are  cultivated  here. 

Among  these  and  the  hot  house  plants,  we  observ- 
ed a  very  large  Olea  fragrans,  said  to  be  used  by  the 
Chinese  to  flavor  the  tea  leaf.  Green  house  33  feet 
and  hot  house  27  long.  The  garden  is  in  good  or- 
der, the  walks  neatly  cut  and  rolled,  and  the  bul- 
bous plot  well  laid  out.  The  Core  horus — or  Ker- 
ria  Japonica  has  attained  here  in  the  open  air,  a 
height  of  14  feet.  It  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  and  per- 
fectly acclimated  in  our  gardens. 

Some  box  trees  are  trimmed  with  great  art, so  as  to 
form  globes,  diamonds  and  spears.  Mr.  Parker  has 
180  sorts  of  single  tulips,  besides  many  other  bulbous 
roots,  and  among  his  fruit  trees  a  plum — a  natural 
bearer — excellent  for  preserving.  The  suckers 
make  better  plants,  he  says,  than  those  that  have 
been  worked.  Mr.  P's.  nursery  is  well  stocked  with 
35  sorts  of  plums,  52  of  apples  33  of  peaches,  36 
of  pears,  9  of  apricots  and  4  of  Nectarines,  and  some 
herbaceous  plants. 

Lemon  Hill,  Estate  of  Henry  Pratt. 

This  beautiful  garden,  so  creditable  to  the  owner, 
and  even  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  is  kept  in  per- 
fect order  at  a  great  expense.  Few  strangers  omit 
paying  it  a  visit,  a  gratification  which  is  afforded  to 
them  in  the  most  liberal  manner  by  the  proprietor. 
Nor  can  any  person  of  taste, contemplate  the  various 
charms  of  this  highly  improved  spot,  without  being 
in  rapture  with  the  loveliness  of  nature — every 
where  around  him,  so  chastely  adorned  by  the  hand 
of  man. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  the  best  kept  garden  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  when  associated  with  the  green  and 
hot  hi use  department,  may  be  pronounced  unrival- 
led in  the  Union.  The  gravel  walks,  espaliers, 
plants,  shrubs,  mounds,  and  grass  plats,  are  dressed 
periodically  and  minutely. 

Much  particularity  cannot  be  expected  in  a  paper 
of  the  nature  of  our  report;  at  least  not  so  detailed  a 
description  as  would  do  justice  to  the  place.  We 
shall  therefore  be  constrained  to  abridge  our  obser- 
vations, and  look  to  others,  at  a  future  time,  for  a 
more  circumstantial  account. 

Along  the  walks,  the  flower  borders  are  interspers- 
ed with  Thunbergias,  Eccremocarpus,  Chelonias, 
Mimosas,8cc.  The  Laurustinus,  sweet  Bay,  English 
Laurel,  Rosemary,  Chinese  privet,  Myrtle,  Tree 
Sage  and  South  Sea  Tei,  stand  among  them,  and 
bear  the  winter  with  a  little  straw  covering.  Even 
the  Verbena  triphylla,  or  Aloysia  Citriodora,hassur 
vived  through  our  cold  season  in  Mr.  Pratt's  city 
garden;  seven  of  these  plants  are  evergreens,  and  if 
they  become  inured  to  our  climate,  they  will  add 
greatly  to  our  ornamental  shrubs. 

The  treasures  contained  in  the  hot  and  green 
houses  are  numerous.  Besides  a  very  fine  collection 
of  Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Citron,  Shaddock,  Ber- 
gamot,  Pomgranate  and  Fig  trees  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  full  of  fruit,  we  notice  with  admiration  the 
many  thousand  of  exotics  to  which  Mr.  Pratt  is  annu- 
.  ally  adding.  The  most  conspicuous  among  these, 
are  the  tea  tree;  the  coffee  tree — loaded  with  fruit; 
the  sugar  cane;  the  pepper  tree;  Banana,  Plantain, 
Guava,  Cherimona.Ficus^Mango,  the  Cacti  in  great 


splendour,  some  14  feet  high,  and  a  gigantic  Euphor- 
bia Trigonia— 19  years  old,  and  13  feet  high.  The 
green  houses  are  220  feet  long  by  16  broad;  exhibit- 
ing the  finest  range  of  glass  for  the  preservation  of 
plants,  on  this  continent. 

Colonel  Perkins,  near  Boston,  has  it  is  true  a 
grapery  and  peach  Espalier,  protected  by  330  feet  of 
glass,  yet  as  there  are  neither  flues  nor  foreign  plants 
in  them,  they  cannot  properly  be  called  green 
houses,  whereas  Mr.  Pratt's  are  furnished  with  the 
rarest  productions  of  every  clime,  so  that  the  com- 
mittee place  the  conservatory  of  Lemon  Hill  at  the 
very  head  of  all  similar  establishments  in  this 
country, 

There  are  some  pretty  bowers,  summer  houses, 
grottos  and  fish  ponds  in  this  garden — the  latter 
well  stored  with  gold  and  silver  fish.  The  mansion 
house  is  capacious  and  modern,  and  the  prospects, 
on  all  sides,  extremely  beautiful.  In  landscape  gar- 
dening, water  and  wood  are  indispensable  lor  pic- 
turesque effect;  and  here  they  are  found  distributed 
in  just  proportions  with  hill  and  lawn  and  buildings 
of  architectural  beauty,  the  whole  scene  is  cheerful- 
ly animated  by  the  brisk  commerce  of  the  river,  and 
constant  movement  in  the  busy  neighbourhood  of 
Fairmount. 

An  engine  for  raising  water  to  the  plant  houses,  is 
sometimes  put  in  operation.  Mr.  Pratt  placed  it 
here  at  a  cost  of  three  thousand  dollars.  The  vege- 
table garden  is  well  kept  and  is  of  suitable  size.  For 
many  years  the  chief  gardener  was  assisted  by  eleven 
or  twelve  labourers,  he  now  employs  only  six;  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  finished  condition  to  which  the 
proprietor  has  brought  his  grounds.  The  whole 
plot  may  contain  about  20  acres;  Mr.  Pratt  has 
owned  it  30  years  or  more.  The  superintendent  aid- 
ed by  the  liberal  spirit  of  that  gentleman,  conducts 
his  business  with  skill  and  neatness,  and  may  chal- 
lenge any  garden  for  minute  excellence  or  general 
effect. 

Mr.  A.  D'Arras'  Public  Garden. 
This  fine  garden  is  between  2d  and  3d  from 
Schuylkill  and  Arch  and  Race  streets.  It  contains 
6  acres,  and  is  the  largest  public  garden  about  the 
city.  Here  may  be  seen  part  of  the  celebrated  col- 
lection of  plants  that  formerly  belonged  to  William 
Hamilton,  of  the  Wocdlands,  and  now  the  property 
of  Mr.  D'Arras.  That  collection  once  contained  nine 
thousand  different  species. 

Mr.  D'Arras,  who  is  a  scientific  gardener,  and  a 
man  of  taste,  has  put  his  grounds  in  appropriate  or- 
der, and  exhibits  his  plants  to  great  advantage,  and 
in  high  cultivation.  The  following  have  attained 
the  height  of  trees:  Casuarina,  Melaleuca,  Pteros- 
permum,  Dillenia,  Ficus — (among  which  is  the 
Elastica,  or  Indian -rubber-tree,)  Loquat,  Guava, 
Mango,  Eugenia,  Eucalyptus,  and  the  Myrtus  pi- 
mento, or  pimento  officinalis  (Alspice,)  which  is  14 
feet  high,  and  has  a  beautiful  head.  This  last  tree 
is  estimated  at  one  hundred  dollars.  There  are  seve- 
ral other  specimens  almost  as  valuable.  Among 
Mr.  D  Arras'  plants,  is  the  finest  collection  of  New 
Holland  productions  that  we  have  seen  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  green  and  hot  houses  are  140  feet 
long;  and  a  large  quantity  of  framing  is  in  use  for 
early  vegetables. 

John  M'Arran's  Botanic  Garden  and  Nursery. 

This  is  another  public  garden,  lying  between  Fil- 
bert and  Arch,  and  5th  and  6th  streets  from  Schuyl- 
kill. It  was  begun  by  Mr.  M'Arran,  about  ten  years 
ago,  and  contains  four  acres.  By  good  management, 
much  expense  and  labour,  it  has  been  brought  to  its 
present  state  of  cultivation,  in  that  short  space  of 
time;  and  now  affords  abundant  shade,  and  a  beauti- 
ful displav  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants.  1  he 
I  walks  are  gravelled  and  well  kept.  The  collection 
I  of  green  house  trees  is  large  and  well  selected;  and 
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the  same  may  be  said  of  the  plants  in  general 
Here  are  the  Lauras,  Sterculia,  Cycas,  Sparmannia, 
Viburnum,  and  Echium.  The  Towering  Candicans 
flowered  here  this  season,  showing  300  flowers; 
and  the  night  blooming  Cereus  was  in  its  flowering 
stage,  at  the  period  of  our  visit.  Mr.  M'Arran  has 
successfully'preserved  this  flower  in  blow,  by  adopt- 
ing Mr.  J.  B.  Smith's  method.  The  green  house 
102  feet  long,  is  built  with  taste.  The  nursery  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  is  in  fine  condition. 
A  small  Aviary  and  Apiary  are  attached.  To  Mr. 
M'Arran's  science  and  taste,  as  a  landscape  garden- 
er, Mr.  Pratt  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  decorations 
of  Lemon-hill. 

Mr.  Edward  Coleman,  Arch  Street. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  town  garden,  ornamented 
with  a  variety  of  beautiful  climbing  plants,  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  some  herbaceous  plants.  There  is  a 
small  green  house,  with  some  choice  productions; 
among  these  a  very  large  Cactus  fiagelliformis,  and 
the  largest  Cookia  Punctata,  or  Wampee  tree  of 
China,  that  is  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — 
and  fine  orange  and  lemon  trees,  Camellias  &c.  His 
apricots  bore  abundantly;  owing  no  doubt  to  the  shel- 
ter of  the  town.  The  walks  are  very  neatly  kept 
and  well  laid  d'.wn,  and  are  strong  indications  of 
good  taste  in  Mr.  Coleman,  for  the  pursuits  which 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  Hart,  Vine  above  Sixth. 

This  gentleman  is  the  owner  of  the  admired  Gre- 
villa  Rose.  We  viewed  it  with  astonishment.  Such 
is  its  extent  and  rapid  growth,  that  in  three  years  it 
covered  an  area  of  200  square  feet.  Mr.  Hart  told 
us  that  the  profusion  of  flowers  borne  by  it  was  in- 
credible; some  of  the  clusters  having  above  20  flow- 
ers, exhibiting  from  12  to  15  colours.  One  cannot 
exaggerate,  we  think,  the  beauty  of  this  rose,  which 
must  be  a  wonder  and  an  ornament  in  any  garden. 

Mr.  Hart  has  a  very  large  Tea  Rose  in  the  gar- 
den, that  withstood  the  frost  of  last  winter,  protect- 
ed simply  by  a  barrel. 

Mr.  J.  Longstreth,  Arch  Street. 

Mr.  L.  is  one  of  our  earliest  city  Amateurs.  His 
green  house  was  next  to  the  late  professor  Barton's, 
the  first  erected  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  L's  was  the 
second,  and  has  been  kept  up  by  him  in  fine  order, 
for  several  years.  He  loves  Botany.  To  use  his  own 
language;  "there  is  a  fascinating  charm  about  the 
cultivation  of  plants."  Plis  collection  exhibits  fine 
-Orange,  Lemon,  Citron,  Shaddock  and  Bergamot 
trees,  with  several  good  Camellias  and  other  plants 
suitable  for  a  green  house.  The  finest  specimen  of 
Cactus  octangularis  that  we  have  seen  is  here. 
Three  stems  have  grown  to  the  amazing  height  of 
12  feet,  and  bear  an  abundance  of  flowers.  A  leaf 
of  the  Arum  esculentum  measured  in  circumference 
9  feet;  a  splendid  Fig-tree  measured  10  feet  across 
the  branches,  and  is  loaded  with  fruit.  It  stands  out 
all  winter,  with  a  little  protection.  The  grapes  pro- 
mise a  good  crop;  and  the  garden  is  laid  out  with 
taste,  and  kept  in  fine  order,  with  beautifully  trained 
rose  bushes,  of  several  varieties,  cultivated  with 
great  care. 

^Mr.  George  Pepper,  Chestnut  Street. 

This  garden  is  a  picture  of  good  taste  and  science. 
The  green  house  (the  first  ever  built  in  Philadelphia 
and  erected  by  the  late  professor  Barton)  is  38  feet 
by  18,  and  is  kept,  together  with  a  small  hot  house, 
m  excellent  order. 

The  best  private  collection  of  Camellias  is  here 
consisting  of  28  varieties.  The  whole  number  of 
plants  cultivated  in  Mr.  Pepper's  town  garden  is 
about  2500;  most  of  them  rare,  select  and  very  fine 
productions.  The  first  specimen  of  the  Magnolia 
.eonspicua  that  was  brought  to  this  neighbourhood 
was  procured  for  this  green  house,  together  with  a 
veij  fine  Mandarine  Orange:  they  are  both  Chinese 


plants.  The  former  bears  hundreds  of  flowers,  and 
the  other  is  full  of  fine  fruit.  A  plant  of  the  Yucca 
Arborea,  about  10  feet  high,  was  in  perfect  flower. 
The  flower  stalk  2A  feet  high,  and  nearly  covered 
with  200  flowers,  of  an  almost  pure  white.  Here  is 
an  excellent  specimen  of  Magnolia  humilis,  4  teet 
high.  The  Cactus  grandiflora,  flowered  here  this 
season  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Five  flowers  open- 
ed on  one  plant,  and  on  the  same  night.  Here  are 
five  plants  of  Ficus,  among  which  are  the  Bengalen- 
sis,  Elastica  and  Religiosa;  likewise  the  Marantas, 
Koempferia,  Iatropha,  Ornithogalum  aureum,  Dille- 
nia  speciosa,  Piper  nigrum,  Chinese  Azaleas;  a  spe- 
cimen of  Latania  Borbonica,  or  Bourbon  palm,  the 
only  one  in  a  private  collection  in  the  union;  having 
been  discovered  but  a  few  years  ago  in  China,  and  is 
a  very  handsome  palm ;  a  noble  Cycas  revoluta,  8cc. 
The  green  house  plants  are  arranged  with  great 
taste,  and  superintended  by  a  practical  gardener, 
whose  plants,  by  their  very  healthy  appearance,  do 
him  much  credit. 

Mr.  Pepper's  grapery  is  in  good  bearing,  and  well 
attended. 

Country  seat  of  Mr.  J.  Longstreth, 
On  Turner's  Lane. 
This  was  lately  the  country  residence  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Thompson,  and  was  well  stocked  with  East 
India  and  China  plants.  The  Myrtus  tomentosa, 
and  many  fine  Orange  and  Lemon"  trees,  imported 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  were  lately  sold  by  auction,  and 
ate  now  dispersed  over  the  country.  The  green 
house  is  90  feet  by  17 — bunt  on  a  fine  plan.  In  the 
hands  of  its  present  proprietor,  its  empty  benches 
will,  we  hope,  be  again  filled,  in  quantity  and  quali- 
ty equal  to  the  last  collection.  The  garden  is  small, 
and  well  stored  with  vegetables;  the  walks  round  the 
mansion  house  are  kept  clean,  and  bordered  on  each 
side  with  the  Hydrangea  hortensis  of  various  colours. 
We  were  shown  a  lot  of  excellent  Carrots  intended 
for  cows.  This  is  a  very  good  winter  fodder,  and 
colours  the  butter  equal  to  grass.  This  vegetable 
agrees  remarkably  well  with  our  climate,  and  might 
be  advantageously  cultivated  for  horses  as  well  as 
cows.  On  a  deep  light  soil,  plough  deep,  harrow 
well  before  sowing — sow  in  drills  and  horse-hoe  to 
keep  down  the  weeds.  Thus  managed  they  will 
make  a  good  return  lor  man  and  beast. 

Mrs.  M'Mahon's  Nursery,  &c. 

Mrs.  M'Mahon's  Garden  is  about  3  miles  north  of 
Philadelphia.  It  contains  a  green  house  60  feet  long 
and  calculated  to  hold  a  great  many  plants.  The  col- 
lection is  good.  The  establishment  is  19  years  old, 
and  was  founded  by  that  enterprising  and  distinguish- 
ed horticulturist,  Mr.  B.  M'Mah on,  husband  of  the 
present  proprietor. 

Here  is  the  largest  Portlandia  that  we  have  seen, 
and  a  good  selection  of  the  succulent  family,  with 
many  Oranges,  Lemons,  Shaddocks,  Sec.  and  splen- 
did Magnolias;  the  macrophylla,  grandiflora,  &c. 
A  very  large  tree  of  Madura  aurantiaca,  or  Osage 
orange;  a  highly  ornamental  tree,  with  bright  green 
foliage,  and  standing  longer  in  the  fall  than  any  other 
of  the  deciduous  tribe.  It  bears  a  large  green  fruit, 
not  unlike  an  orange.  We  think  Mr.  M.  was  the 
first  to  introduce  this  tree  amongst  us.  Here  we  saw 
an  uncommon  large  shrub  of  theLonicera  Tartarica, 
or  Tartarian  Ploneysuckle.  It  is  20  feet  in  diamater, 
and  high  in  proportion. 

The  ground  contains  about  20  acres,  distributed  in 
nursery  stock  and  growing  vegetable  seeds. 

Those  two  beautiful  shrubs,  the  Symphoria  race- 
mosa.and  Ribes  aureum,  were  propagated  in  this  nur- 
sery, before  any  other  in  our  vicinity;  and  this  was 
the  case  too  with  many  other  shrubs  and  trees.  Of 
European  trees  there  are  several  valuable  specimens, 
such  as  the  Fraxinus,  Tilia,  Ulmus,  Fagus,  Betula, 
Carpinus,  Platanus  and  Pinus,  On  these  grounds  are 
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ponds  well  stocked  with  beautiful  fish  and  water 
plants;  among  these  last  is  the  Nymphsea  Odorata, 
with  its  showy  white  flowers,  yellow  anthers  and 
sweet  fragrance. 

Mr.  M'Mahop  was  an  indefatigable  arborist,  and 
his  garden  now  exhibits  a  row  of  native  oaks,planted 
by  him,  containing  30  varieties;  being  all  ttie  kinds 
that  he  could  collect  in  his  day,  either  with  money 
or  zealous  exertion.  The  Willow-leaved  Oak  is  the 
most  conspicuous  and  forms  a  very  handsome  coni- 
cal tree. 

Perhaps  we  owe  as  much  to  the  late  Mr.  M'Ma- 
hon,  as  a  horticulturist,  as  to  any  individual  in  Ame- 
rica. Besides  his  efforts  in  collecting  and  propagat- 
ing, we  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  excellent  book 
on  American  gardening,  which  has  passed  through 
many  editions. 

There  is  a  small  nursery  connected  with  this,  in 
Camac  street. 

Me.  Daniel  Maupay's  Nursery  and  Flower 
Garden. 

This  garden  is  situate  about  4  miles  out,  on  the 
Germantown  turnpike.  It  was  purchased  and  es- 
tablished by  Mr.  Maupay  about  9  years  ago,  and 
contains  7  acres.  The  form  of  the  ground  is  fa- 
vorable for  the  display  of  the  proprietor's  taste;  a 
great  deal  of  which  he  has  shown  in  bringing  it  to 
itspresent  state. 

In  the  flower  garden  may  be  seen  herbaceous  and 
annual  plants  in  vast  variety;  among  these  his  tulip 
beds  stand  conspicuous.  The  rose  tree  is  trained, 
according  to  a  method  practised  in  France,  and 
which  may  be  advantageously  copied  in  all  our  gar- 
dens. In  the  Rosery  are  to  be  seen  some  bushes  el- 
evated from  2  to  10  feet  on  a  single  stem.  This  Ro- 
sery contains  40  very  distinct  kinds,  besides  many  va- 
rieties. We  observed  some  very  strong  plants  of  the 
scarlet  Hibiscus,  Hibiscus  speciosus,  that  stand  the 
winter;  a  fine  show  of  Dahlias,  some  of  which  are  of 
the  very  best  kind;  a  row  of  the  Ly thus  Odoratus,  lit- 
erally covered  with  its  many  coloured  and  fragrant 
flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Sicily,  and  very  ornamen- 
tal; a  new  species  of  the  native  Gonolobus;  a  fine 
climber  with  very  large  foliage.  Many  flower  seeds 
are  produced  here  annually  fer  sale. 

Those  who  admire  miniature  flower  gardens,  will 
find  one  here,  laid  out  by  the  hand  of  a  Juvenile  art- 
ist. 

,  The  stock  of  trees  in  the  nursery  is  young  and 
Wealthy;  of  great  variety  and  gocd  quality.  Besides 
our  own  are  many  imported  from  France.  They 
are  all  methodically  planted,  so  as  to  grow  up  in  reg- 
ular progression ;  and  this  we  consider  highly  essen- 
tial in  all  nurseries  that  have  any  pretension  to  uni- 
formity or  order.  Salads  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
are  well  cultivated,  and  a  fine  bed  ot  the  Cynara 
scolymus,  or  Garden  Artichoke,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  Tetragonia  expansa,  or  New  Zealand  spinage, 
which  is  considered  by  some  preferable  to  the  com- 
mon spinage.  At  any  rate,  it  is  more  prolific,  and 
can  be  obtained  all  the  summer  season,  bearing  its 
tender  leaves  along  a  procumbent  stem .  Mr.  Mau- 
pay has  got  a  new  kind  of  onion,  called  "pound 
onion;"  and  it  well  deserves  the  name.  We  admired 
it  very  much,  being  large  and  well  shaped.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  keep  well;  if  so,  it  must  be  consid- 
ered as  a  valuable  acquisition. 

The  Glass  consists  of  a  pit  and  framing  for  early 
flowers  and  vegetables,  and  a  few  green  house  plants. 

These  grounds,  undoubtedly  under  good  manage- 
ment, are,  by  their  cleanliness  and  order,  very  cred- 
itable to  the  proprietor. 

Mr.  Butler's  Country  Residence. 

This  beautiful  place  is  6  miles  from  town,  on  the 
Old  York  road.  On  viewing  this  seat,  our  attention 
was  immediately  drawn  to  the  handsome  hedges  of 
Hornbeam  and  Pinus  Canadensis,  We  were  delight- 


ed with  the  latter;  never  having  seen  it  before.  Its 
fine  green  foliage  contrasts  very  sweetly  with  the 
delicate  appearance  of  the  tender  shoots.  These 
hedges  are  trimmed  periodically  and  kept  in  excel- 
lent order.  The  refreshing  shade  of  the  numerous 
walks,  all  swept  as  clean  as  a  parlour  floor,  add  to 
the  charms  of  this  place.  Many  of  these  walks  are 
tastefully  ornamented  with  Orange,  Lemon,  Shad- 
doek,  Neriums,  and  other  exotics;  among  which  we 
observed  a  Myrtle  10  years  old,  and  raised  from  seed. 
It  has  large  ovate  foliage,  similar  to  the  Eugenia  uni- 
flora.  This  Myrtle  is  highly  ornamental,  and  richly 
deserving  of  cultivation.  Here  is  likewise  a  lemon 
of  the  Saint  Helena  variety,  raised  from  seed.  The 
fruit  grows  large,  of  a  high  colour,  and  much  wart- 
ed.  The  green  house  is  45  feet  long.  The  framing 
ample  for  early  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Nothing  on  these  grounds  pleased  us  more  than 
the  perfect  order  of  the  Kitchen  garden.  It  contains 
about  two  acres,  and  is  indeed,  a  picture  of  culinary 
horticulture.  There  are  4  walks  in  the  length 
and  SJn  the  breadth;  all  intersecting  at  right  angles, 
and  making  24  divisions,  besides  borders;  and  these' 
divisions  are  cropt  with  vegetables  in  the  finest  or- 
der: each  division  having  its  own  crop,  (not  inter- 
mixed as  we  see  in  most  gardens)  which  is  through 
every  stage  attended  with  the  utmost  regularity. 
The  walks  gravelled  and  edged  with  boxwood  neat- 
ly clipped;  and  all  exhibiting  a  lovely  specimen  of 
the  art. 

A  half  acre  of  other  ground  is  devoted  to  flowers 
and  decorative  shrubs.  On  the  whole  we  can  safely 
assert  that  there  is  not  a  finer  kept,  or  better  regu- 
lated kitchen  garden  on  this  continent.  Indeed  it 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  European  gardens  of 
the  highest  cultivation,  according  to  its  size.  And 
what  is  exceedingly  gratifying,  is,  that  the  gardener 
is  a  native  American,  and  has  superintended  the 
place  14  years;  which  shows  at  once  capacity  and 
constancy. 

We  are  glad  to  see  those  born  among  us,  begin  to 
relish  the  minute  and  orderly  labour  of  the  garden 
and  pleasure  grounds.  Heretofore  the  plough  with 
them  has  been  preferred  to  the  spade,  and  emigrants 
alone  have  adopted  amongst  us  the  slow  and  patient 
toil  of  horticulture. 

The  Country  Seat  of  Mr.  L.  Clapier. 
The  house  stands  on  rising  ground,  near  German- 
town,  and  commands  a  delightful  prospect,  which 
extends  beyond  the  city;  embracing,  of  course,  in  this 
fine  view,  the  whole  of  Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs: 
The  whole  of  their  thirty  thousand  dwelling  houses, 
all  fresh  and  in  excellent  repair,  and  inhabited  by 
one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  people!  The 
country,  in  other  directions,  wears  a  smiling  aspect, 
corresponding  in  beauty  with  that  of  the  city.  The 
garden,  green  house  and  collection  of  plants  rank  in 
the  first  class.  The  proprietor  is  distinguished  for 
his  generous  encouragement  of  horticulture;  import- 
ing at  great  cost,  rare  plants,  the  best  kind  of  fruits 
and  culinary  vegetables.  Among  his  scarce  plants 
may  be  seen  Laurus,  Oleas,  Neriums  of  several  va- 
rieties from  China;  Jasminums,  Hallerias,  Punicas, 
among  which  is  the  Pleno  Alba;  some  fine  Camellias, 
mostly  imported  from  Canton.  The  glass  consists 
of  a  green  house  90  feet  long,  two  pits  60  feet,  besides 
framing  for  early  Cauliflowers,  Sec.  This  place  ex- 
cels the  neighbourhood  in  the  production  of  the 
blooming  Ranunculus.  They  appear  to  agree  with 
an  elevated  situation  in  this  climate.  The  root  is 
subject  to  injury  from  a  small  white  worm.  The  Tea 
Rose  flourishes  in  a  superior  manner  here.  Cultivat- 
ed in  frames,  it  grows  as  large  as  any  other  Rose 
bush  in  the  garden.  We  saw  some  covered  with 
flowers,  the  odoriferous  perfume  of  which  is  very 
delightful.  Mr.  Clapier  possesses,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  variety  of  Pear  trees  of  any  private  gentle- 
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man  hereabouts  (except  Mr.  Girard),  many  of  which 
he  has  imported  irom  France. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  say  that  the  garden  and 
grounds  are  in  complete  order,  and  stocked  with  ev- 
■ery  kind  of  vegetable  and  shrub.  Every  one  who 
knows  the  proprietor  and  reputation  of  the  place, 
will  take  that  for  granted. 

Tropical  fruits  and  flowering  trees  surround  the 
Mansion,  and  display  the  richness  and  variety  of 
Flora  to  the  best  advantage. 

Country  seat  of  Mr.  G.  Pepper. 

This  lovely  spot  long  known,  before  Mr.  Pepper 
owned  it,  by  the  name  of  "Fairy  Hill,"  is  about  five 
miles  from  town.  The  mansion,  very  much  improved 
by  the  present  proprietor,  is  perhaps  the  handsomest 
country  seat  that  we  have  visited.  The  coach  way  is 
finely  graduated  and  kept,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
place, in  excellent  order.  All  the  walks  have  been  laid 
out  with  great  beauty  and  judgment.especially  those  on 
the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  occasioned  openings 
of  the  water  are  contrived  with  art,  and  never  fail  to 
please;  for  who  can  err  in  a  design,  that  leads  in  any 
direction  to  the  shores  of  that  picturesque  river! 

There  is  a  White  Pine  on  this  place  (Pinus  Strobus) 
100  feet  high  and  4J  diameter.  The  kitchen  garden 
is  well  inclosed,  subdivided,  and  under  the  care  of 
an  experienced  gardener.  Artichokes,  that  are  not 
very  generally  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  are  abun- 
dant here.  Here  is  a  pit  60  feet  by  7,  besides  suit- 
able framing.  Mr.  Pepper's  fine  collection  of  plants 
is  kept  in  his  city  garden,  and  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. To  this  gentleman  the  Society  is  greatly 
indebted.  Devoting  as  he  does  much  of  his  time  to 
its  concerns,  and  combining  in  his  town  and  country 
residences,  so  many  objects  worthy  of  its  attention 
and  admiration,  we  cannot  withhold  from  him  this 
tribute  of  praise  and  thanks. 

Mr.  George  Blight's  country  residence. 
This  gentleman's  seat  is  about  five  miles  from  town, 
and  not  far  from  Germantown.  The  view  is  little 
inferior  to  that  already  noticed  of  Mr.  Clapier's. 
The  kitchen  garden  is  in  good  order,  and  contains 
1£  acres.  In  it  is  a  fine  bed  of  Crambe  maritima,  or 
.Sea  Kail.  We  observed  a  large  plant  of  Cycas  revo- 
luta,  or  Sago  Palm,  that  has  been  kept  in  the  cellar 
in  winter,  and  looked  as  healthy  as  if  it  had  been 
sheltered  in  a  green  house;  being  free  from  the  scaly 
insect  that  so  often  preys  upon  it.  A  noble  old  Chest- 
nut stands  on  the  avenue,  that  measures  24  feet  in 
.circumference. 

Eagles,  or  Eaglesfield. 
The  country  residence  of  Air.  J.  J.  Borie. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  views  on  the 
Schuylkill,  about  one  mile  from  Fair  Mount,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  I'iver.  The  house  is  very  well  built, 
and  is  surrounded  by  forest  trees  of  a  large  growth, 
and  a  well  arranged  shrubbery.  The  lawn  is  ex- 
pensive, and  divided  from  the  house  by  a  handsome 
-chain-fence,  supported  by  posts  painted  green  and 
.very  neatly  turned.  We  notice  this  triple  chained 
barrier,  so  light  and  beautiful,  because  we  were  in- 
formed that  its  price  is  as  cheap  as  wood;  to  which, 
its  graceful  curve,  and  light  appearance,  render  it 
every  way  superior.  The  kitchen  garden, of  1$  acres, 
is  in  excellent  order.and  well  managed  by  a  good  and 
•competent  gardener. 

The  fine  stretches  of  water  scenery,  for  a  long  dis- 
tance up  and  down  the  river,  exhibit  on  every  side  a 
■picture  of  rural  beauty,  adorned  with  rocks,  bridges, 
towers,  villas,  fields,  and  woods,  which  have  long 
.distinguished  it,  as  one  of  the  finest  views  of  our 
country. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
The  garden  of  this  useful  and  well  known  institu- 
tion, has  been  much  improved  this  season.    It  con- 
tains about  three  acres,  and  is  handsomely  laid  down 
in  grass,  intersected  with  excellent  gravel  walks4  and 


suitably  planted  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
productions;  all  admirably  well  calculated  to  give 
comfort  and  recreation  to  the  unhappy  inmates  of  the 
house. 

The  green  house  is  44  feet  long  and  —  wide,  and 
contains  a  good  collection  of  Orange,  Lemon,  Shad- 
dock, Citron,  and  Bergamot  trees,  in  fine  bearing; 
and  many  other  plants,  both  native  and  exotic:  all 
kept  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  giving  pleasure  to 
the  sick. 

The  buildings,  purposes,  discipline,  and  superior 
management  of  this  charitable  establishment,  have 
been  too  well  described  by  others,  for  us  to  say  any 
thing  in  relation  to  them,  even  were  it  within  the  du- 
ties prescribed  to  us;  but  as  that  is  not  the  case,  we 
may  be  excused  for  stopping  here. 

Dr.  Betton,  of  Germantown. 

This  gentleman's  collection  of  green  house  plants 
contains  some  fine  specimens.  We  observed  a  plant 
of  Naudina  domesticain  full  flower — it  is  the  largest 
that  we  have  seen.  Here  is  likewise  a  plant  of  An- 
dropagon  schcenanthus,  which  the  Doctor  says  makes 
a  very  delicious  tea;  an  uncommonly  large  plant  of 
Lagerstramia  Indica,  that  stands  the  open  air;  some 
very  fine  China  Orange  trees,and  several  other  valu- 
able plants.  The  green  house  is  40  feet;  a  pit  36  feet, 
besides  framing. 

The  kitchen  garden  contains  one  acre,  which  is 
judiciously  cropt,  and  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees; 
among  the  latter  is  a  very  rich  cream  coloured  plum, 
streaked  on  the  part  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  trans- 
parent— it  is  said  to  be  a  seedling,  and  of  a  rich  fla- 
vour. A  Pear  orchard  of  considerable  extent  is  just 
beginning  to  bear,  and  contains  150  varieties.  It  bids 
fair  to  rival  some  of  the  old  orchards  noticed  in  this 
report. 

Mr.  Pierpoint,  in  Filbert  street, 
Between  Tenth  and  Eleventh. 

Mr.  Pierpoint  has  a  small  garden,  laid  out  for  bul- 
bous roots;  and  a  neat  green  house  21  feet  long,  con- 
taining some  excellent  plants.  Amongst  the  fruti- 
cose,  are  large  specimens  of  Viburnum  lucidum, 
Melaleuca  armilavis,  Magnolia  Fuscata  and  Conspi- 
cua,  Acacia  armata,  Jasminnm  odoratissimum,  Olea 
fragrans,  and  a  splendid  double  white  and  single  red 
Camellia,  besides  several  other  varieties.  Here  is 
likewise  a  selection  of  fine  succulent  plants.  The 
Aloe  variegata,  Cactus  flagelliformis,  are  the  best 
we  have  seen;  and  as  a  parasite,  a  beautiful  species  of 
Epidendrum,  commonly  called  the  air  plant.  Mr. 
Pierpoiut's  collection  is  a  very  creditable  testimony 
of  his  zeal,  taste,  and  talent,  as  an  amateur  botanist. 
Mr.  Stephen  Girard. 

This  gentleman's  country  residence  is  situate  on 

the  neck,  and  is  well  enclosed  with  board  fencing.  

There  are  twenty  acres  divided  off  as  a  pear  orchard, 
affording  the  rare  exhibition  of  universal  health 
among  the  trees.  The  varieties  are  numerous,  con- 
taining the  finest  American  sorts  (and  amongst 
these,  the  original  Seckel  fiear  tree,  from  which  has 
been  propagated  the  most  luscious  pear  in  existence,) 
with  many  valuable  ones  imported  from  France; 
which  makes  his  collection,  we  believe  second  to 
none  in  the  country. 

Mr.  G.  pays  much  attention  to  the  method  of  prur. 
ing  young  fruit  trees,  and  laying  them  off  in  garden  j 
er  like  manner,  a  practice  well  worthy  of  imitation. 
Deformity  is  thus  avoided,  and  by  a  little  timely  at- 
tention in  putting  young  trees  in  order,  the  eve  is 
not  offended  by  ungraceful  growths. 

Mr.  G.  is  very  particular  in  covering  with  tur 
pentine  and  bandages,  all  large  wounds  made  in  pru 
ning.  This  heals  the  wound  rapidly,  and  keeps  out 
the  wet.  By  which  means  an  early  decay  is  pre- 
vented. The  great  usefulness  of  this  mode  of  dress- 
ing, is  fully  illustrated  by  the  healthy  and  vigorous 
I  state  of  Mr.  G's.  trees.    He  considers  turpentine 
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preferable  to  any  other  ingredient,  and  this  he 
proves  by  the  following  example.  When  he  pur- 
chased the  estate,  a  pear  tree  was  on  it,  three  quar- 
ters decayed,  and  almost  dead.  A  great  deal  of  the 
rotten  matter  was  cut  out,  and  turpentine  applied 
and  bandaged  up.  The  tree  recovered,  and  is  now 
almost  covered  with  sound  wood. 

The  garden  contains  one  and  an  half  acres,  in  fine 
crop  with  vegetables.  We  think  Mr.  G.  was  the 
first  person  to  introduce  the  Artichoke  among  us. — 
His  grape  vines  are  various  and  numerous,  and  are 
planted  along  Trellises.  A  small  green  house  25 
feet,  is  well  stocked  with  Lemons, mandei  ine  oranges 
and  many  other  kinds  of  fruit;  all  large  and  beauti- 
ful. Here  is  a  variety  of  Citrons,  and  a  curious  play 
of  nature  in  some  fruit  that  has  the  appearance  of  a 
half  closed  hand.  The  tree  which  bears  this  singu- 
larly shaped  fruit  is  said  to  be  unique:  nothing  of  the 
kind  existing  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

We  observed  some  very  fine  double  Arabian^  Jas- 
minums — Jasminum  Sambac  pleno,  and  many  other 
valuable  Exotics.  There  is  a  LaurusNobilis,  plant- 
ed in  the  ground,  eleven  feet  high  and  5  diameter, 
stands  the  winter,  and  makes  a  fine  evergreen.  A 
species  of  Yucca  was  in  full  flower,  having  nearly 
200  florets  upon  it.  A  Marseilles  fig,  20  feet  high, 
and  loaded  with  fruit  stands  in  this  garden — its  top 
spreads  out  to  15  feet  diameter. 

Our  visits  ended  here,  and  your  committee  will 
conclude  this  report  with  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the 
subjects  referred  to  them. 

The  first  garden  established  in  our  vicinity  was 
Mr.  Bartram's.  It  was  laid  out  for  Botanical  pur- 
poses, about  110  years  ago.  For  half  a  century  it 
stood  without  a  competitor.  The  country  was  too 
recently  settled  to  afford  encouragement  to  many 
fruit  nurseries,  or  the  exercise  of  science  in  similar 
pursuits.  This  one,  however,  was  kept  up  by  the 
zeal  and  skill  of  its  founder.  About  sixty  years  af- 
ter, another  nursery  was  commenced  of  arbori-cul- 
ture,  that  has  continued  to  this  day  with  suitable  en- 
couragement, and  now  embraces  every  branch  of 
the  art,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  including  in  the 
importations  the  most  esteemed  flowers,  fruits  and 
seeds. 

Within  these  last  twenty  years,  establishments  of 
a  Botanical  and  Horticultural  character  have  great- 
ly multiplied,  and  with  them  books  on  American 
Gardening,  all  tending  to  a  general  improvement, 
and  are  liberally  supported  by  a  steady  demand. — 
Gentlemen  have  caused  to  be  brought  from  abroad, 
likewise, the  most  esteemed  fruits  &  vegetables,  and 
we  are  happy  to  say  that  the  climate  of  the  United 
States,  is  eminently  favourable  to  the  growth  of  all 
European  and  most  of  the  Asiatic  fruits.  To  be 
sure  the  Curculio  and  many  other  enemies,  offer  se- 
rious obstacles  to  their  complete  and  perfect  culti- 
vation, but  with  appropriate  zeal  and  skill,  these  in- 
sect foes  may  be  vanquished. 

Floriculture  has  made  immense  progress  within 
ten  years,  and  is  now  pursued  with  an  avidity  that 
astonishes  even  the  European  practical  visitors. — 
Our  gardens  at  the  present  clay,  are  decorated  with 
rarities  that  money  could  not  purchase  a  few  years 
ago. 

Every  thing  in  this  lovely  department  of  nature, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  substantial  Horticultural  use- 
fulness, appear  to  grow  with  our  growth,  and  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  of  riches,  by  a  commen- 
surate display  of  good  taste  and  patronage. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


LEGISLATURE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

CHAINS  BKFOllE  CHURCHES. 

The  committee  to  whom  were  referred  sundry  memo- 
rials from  citizens  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, setting  forth  the  unequal  and  oppressive  opera- 


tion of  certain  acts  of  the  legislature,  authorizing  reli- 
gious societies  within  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  fasten 
and  extend  chains  across  the  streets,  &tc.  dining  divine 
service,  and  requesting  the  repeal  of  said  acts: 
REPORT, 

That  they  have  given  to  the  subject  the  consideration 
they  deemed  due  to  the  memorialist'!,  who  are  nume- 
rous and  respectable,  and  to  those  citizens  who  are  to 
be  deprived  of  then'  privilege  enjoyed  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  which  they  no  doubt  have  considered  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  themselves  and  society  in  general. 
The  committee  were  not  willing  to  deprive  any  citizen 
of  a  privilege  long  enjoyed,  without  giving  him  a  fair 
opportunity  to  be  heard  in  its  defence;  much  less  would 
they  be  willing  to  deprive  any  religious  society  of  a  pri- 
vilege held  under  the  sanction  of  a  law,  and  which  might 
be  considered  useful  and  necessary  to  protect  its  mem- 
bers, in  their  constitutional  rights.  The  committee  would 
therefore  observe,  that  while  memorials  for  the  repeal 
of  the  law  have  been  circulated  widely  and  openly,  and 
their  purport  publicly  noticed,  no  remonstrance  has  been 
received  a.ainst  the  request  of  the  memorialists.  It 
may  therefore  be  taken  for  granted  that  objections  are 
no  where  entertained  against  the  repeal. 

The  memorialists  state,  and  it  is  believed  by  your 
Committee,  that  considerable  inconvenience,  if  not  pos- 
itive injury,  has  been  sustained  by  both  citizens  and 
strangers  from  those  occasional  interruptions  in  the 
streets  and  highways.  It  would  seem  too  that  its  ef- 
fects are  unequal  and  unjust  on  the  religious  societies 
themselves.  But  a  comparatively  small  number  avail 
themselves  of  their  privilege,  Consequently  by  chang- 
ing the  regular  course  of  travelling,  they  cause  it  to 
pass  those  places  of  worship  that  do  not  exercise  their 
privilege.  They  all  might  put  up  chains,  but  if  so,  as 
nearly  every  street  has  a  Church  some  where  upon  it, 
the  communication  through  the  City  would  be  very 
grievously  impeded,  if  not  entirely  prevented. 

Privileges  may  be  granted  to  parts  of  a  community, 
that  when  granted  may  have  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  whole,  or  their  benefits  may  be  so  general  as  to  jus- 
tify the  evil  the  few  who  are  not  benefitted  may  sustain. 
Thus  every  individual  gives  up  some  natural  right  to  so- 
ciety for  the  protection  of  others  more  essential  to  his 
happiness — but  it  is  the  object  of  good  government,  that 
no  natural  right  should  be  taken  away  from  the  individ- 
ual that  the  good  of  the  whole  does  not  clearly  require. 
In  this  light  do  your  committee  view  the  subject  re- 
ferred to  them. 

That  which  may  have  been  perfectly  harmless,  or 
even  useful  in  its  operation  thirty  years  ago  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  course  of  its  extension  and  increase  of 
population,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  intercourse, 
may  have  become  a  very  serious  evil.  Such  they  con- 
sider the  operation  complained  of.  For  it  must  be  ap- 
parent, that  while  churches  increase,  and  population 
and  intercourse  increase  likewise,  the  evils  of  the  law 
must  increase  in  a  two  fold  ratio,  while  its  benefits  are 
comparatively  limited. 

In  the  memorials  referred  to  your  Committee,  there 
is  one  that  deserves  especial  notice,  it  is  from  near  fifty 
Physicians;  in  all  of  whom  your  Committee  recognise 
citizens,  not  only  celebrated  in  their  profession,  but 
whose  characters  give  the  surest  guarantee  of  their  re- 
gard for  public  morals  and  public  good. 

The  memorialists  say,  that  attempts  are  making  to 
give  legislative  strength  to  the  church,  and  your  com- 
mittee are  aware,  that  attempts  have  not  been  wanting 
to  "weaken  her  borders;"  and  while  they  would  oppose 
any  legislative  interference  calculated  to  give  any  coun- 
tenance to  either,  they  but  do  justice  to  the  memorial- 
ists to  say  that  they  think  no  such  imputation  ought  to 
be  attached  to  them. 

While  your  committee  would  thus  banish  from  the 
community  what  might  once  have  been  considered  a 
good, — but  which  they  think  has  now  become  an  evil, 
they  would  remark,  that  they  have  endeavored,  by  all 
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the  means  within  their  reach,  to  ascertain  that  it  m  an 
evil  -  satisfied  that  while  removing'  an  obstruction  to  the 
full  enjoyments  of*  free  government,  they  did  not  mu- 
tilate urimpaira  pillar  of  the  temple  of  religion  and  virtue. 

In  compliance,  therefore,  with  the  request  of  the 
memorialists,  your  committee  report  a  b.lll,  entitled, 
"An  act  to  repeal  certain  acts  authorizing  religious  so- 
cieties within  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Philadelphia  to 
extend  and  fasten  chains  across  the  streets  during  di- 
vine service." 

To  prevent  the  repealing  of  the  law  which  author- 
izes the  use  of  them,  a  meeting  was  called,  by  invita- 
tion  of  Bishop  White  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Dr. 
Shaeffer  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  Mr.  Force  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  At  this  meeting  held  in  the 
Franklin  Institute  on  the  25th  ult.  it  was 

•'•Resolved,  That  this  meeting  feel  it  be  both  a  pri- 
vilege and  a  duty  respectfully  to  remonstrate  against 
the  passage  of  a  bill  now  before  the  Legislature  of  this 
Commonwealth,  to  repeal  the  law  authorizing  the  plac- 
ing of  chains  across  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  disturbance  of  religious  societies  during  the 
hours  of  public  worship. 

A  form  of  remonstrance  was  then  submitted  and  ap- 
proved and  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  procure  it  to  be  signed  and  forwarded 
to  the  Legislature,  viz 


John  Stille, 
Samuel  .1 .  Robbing, 
James  P.  Ramsay, 
William  H.  Richards, 
John  C.  Lovvber. 
F.  D.  SCHAEFFER,  Chairman. 
John  C  Lowbf.h,  Secretary." 


Rev.  Dr.  Schaeffer, 
Robert  Ralston, 
Lawrence  Lewis 
Isaac  Wampole, 
Alexander  Cook, 
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The  Arch  street  Prison  was  built  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  used  by  the  County  of  Philadelphia 
as  a  Debtors'  Apartment,  since  1816,  and  in  1821,  pur- 
chased by  the  County  for  $50,000,  since  which  it  has 
been  used  as  a  Debtors'  Apartment  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

I  certify  the  above  to  be  a  correct  statement. 

WM.  R0DERF1ELD, 
January  13,  1831.  Clerk  County  Comm'rs. 
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Inward — For  January,  1831. 


Where  from. 

Ships 

Barques 

j  Brigs 

|  Schrs 

Sloops 

Tonnage 

England, 

[I  (til  nn/l 

rl  0 1 1  a  n  ci , 

1 

1 
1 

351 
601 

Hanse  Towns, 

1 

1 

569 

Cuba, 

1 

1 

203 

Hayti, 

2 

152 

Other  Spa.  W.Indies, 

1 

173 

Sw.  West.  Indies, 

1 

114 

Danish  West  Indies, 

1 

145 

3 

5 

4 

2308 

Inward  Coastwise — 22  vessels — Tonnage,  2044. 


Outward — For  January,  1831. 


Where  to. 

Ships 

Barques 

03 

-i 
U3 

j  Schrs. 

Sloops 

Tons 

England, 

2 

708 

Brazils, 

2 

381 

Br.  West  Indies, 

1 

110 

Cuba, 

3 

270 

Hayti, 

1 

73 

Other  Spa.  W.  Indies, 

2 

321 

Danish  West  Indies, 

1 

2 

488 

South  America, 

2 

308 

3 

7 

6 

Outward  Coastwise — 32  vessels — Tonnage,  3256. 

THE  REGISTER. 

FEBRUARY  12,  1831. 

Among  the  receipts  of  Mifflin  county,  we  notice  in 
the  Treasurer's  account  credit  given  in  the  following 

words: 

"Money  received  from  Ephraim  Banks,  Esq.  member 
of  the  Legislat  ure,  his  pay  during  holy  days,     $24  00." 

In  the  present  number  is  an  interesting  report  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  on  the  gardens  in  and  near  the 
city;  which,  while  it  evinces  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the 
Society,  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  individuals  who 
have,  with  so  much  liberality  and  expense,  contributed 
to  promote  a  tastewfor,  and  knowledge  of,  this  import- 
ant and  useful  branch  of  science.  The  Society  merits, 
and  will  we  hope  receive,  the  encouragement  of  all  our 
patriotic  citizens. 

Our  rivers  are  still  continue  closed.  The  ice  along  side 
of  a  ship  at  one  of  the  wharves,  was  eighteen  inches 
thick  on  Wednesday  last.  As  one  of  the  memorabilia 
relating  to  the  present  severe  season,  we  insert  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  taken  from  a  morning  paper: 

"  Cheap  Sleighing. — The  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
the  Northern  Liberties  and  Kensington,  who  are  desirous 
of  crossing  the  Delaware  on  the  Ice,  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage,  to  call  at  the  Ferry,  at  Poplar  Lane,  now 
called  Browning's  Ferry,  as  several  of  the  best  homes 
and  sleighs  in  the  Northern  Liberties  will  be  in  attend 
ance,  at  all  hours  in  the  day  to  carry  them  over. 

One  day  this  week  a  hearse  and  funeral  crossed  up- 
on the  river. 
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REFORT   OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  CORPORATIONS, 
Made  by  Mr.  Laussat,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, January  28,  1831. 

The  committee  on  Corporations,  to  whom  was  refer- 
red the  petition  of  William  Greele  and  Jacob  Faatz, 
praying  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  others  "to  be  incor- 
porated into  a  company  by  the  name  and  style  of  the 
Germanville  Glass  manufacturing  company  of  Wayne 
county,"  respectfully  Report,  that  in  obedience  to  the 
reference  of  the  House,  they  have  carefully  considered 
the  memorial  of  the  petitioners,  and  the  expediency  of 
granting  the  prayer  contained  in  it. 

The  importancee  of  corporations,  viewed  in  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  prosperity  of  the  community,  is  a  sub- 
ject that  has  only  begun  to  attract  serious  attention 
within  a  few  years.  The  complaints,  against  existing 
corporate  privileges  that  have  lately  been  brought  with- 
in the  notice  of  the  House,  and  the  apprehension  that 
seems  to  be  entertained  by  citizens  of  this  common- 
wealth of  other  and  greater  evils,  render  some  legisla- 
tive consideration  important,  and  even  necessary.  Un- 
til such  consideration  can  be  given,  the  committee  deem 
it  proper  to  lay  before  the  House  the  result  of  their  ex- 
aminations connected  with  the  prayer  of  the  petitioH, 
and  the  reasons  by  which  their  minds  have  been 
guided. 

A  corporation  is  an  artificial  person,  endowed  by  the 
law  with  a  name  and  and  a  being  for  certain  purposes 
that  are  presumed  to  be  beneficial.  The  e\idence  of 
its  creation  is  a  charter,  which  specifies  the  objects 
for  which  its  existence  is  to  be  acknowledged,  and  the 
powers  with  which  it  is  invested. 

The  necessity  for  these  artificial  persons,  in  order  to 
attain  objects  beyond  the  natural  and  ordinary  means  of 
individuals,  has  been  generally  fell  by  all  civilized  na- 
tions. Without  going  back  into  the  early  history  of 
Rome,  in  which  is  preserved  the  first  evidence  of  cor- 
porations, we  find  examples  of  them  in  the  common  law 
attesting  their  existence  in  that  system  from  time  imme- 
morial. 

The  English  law  divides  corporations  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  members  composing  them  into  sole  and 
aggregate;  and  with  regard  to  their  objects  into  ecclesi- 
astical  and  foy.-  Dut  tne  l,sual  genius  of  our  institutions 
has  reduced  the  subject  to  more  simphcity.  All  cor- 
porations known  to  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  are  aggre- 
gate lay,  excluding  sole  corporaTTons,  which  are  those 
wherein  the  corporate  power  is  vested  in  a  single  indi- 
vidual and  his  successors;  and  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tions, which  are  entirely  composed  of  clerical  members. 

The  corporations  of  this  commonwealth  may  be  di- 
vided into  public  and  private.  Public  corporations  are 
such  as  "Belong  wholly  to  the  state,  and  are  created  for 
publitrpiirpTJsesf  such  as  cities,  boroughs,  and  the  like. 
In  private  corporations," tfte'fi'anchtse  is  vested  in  idi- 
viduals  for  the  promotion  of  some  useful  object.  Of 
this  nature  are  all  institutions  chartered  for  religious, 
charitable,  and  literary  purposes,  and  the  numerous 
class  of  money  corporations,  embracing  banks,  insurance, 
trading,  water-supplying,  mining,  manufacturing,  ca- 
nal, rail  road,  turnpike,  and  bridge  companies,  the  ope- 
rations of  which  are  conducted  with  an  immediate  view 
to  private  gain. 
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These  divisions  are  necessary,  in  order  to  reduc^ 
our  subject  to  a  definite  point.  It  is  now  obvious  tha 
in  viewing  chartered  institutions  as  they  directly  aftec' 
the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  community,  all  con- 
siderations must  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  class 
of  money  corporations.  In  the  rest,  incorporation  is 
only  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  a  num- 
ber of  individuals,  facilitating  their  operations,  and  pre- 
serving their  connexion. 

To  a  monied  corporation  the  advantages  of  a  charter 
are  1.  a  great  increase  in  its  facilities  of  transacting 
business;  and  2.  certain  important  immunities  and 
privileges  that  are  incidental  to  a  state  of  incorpora- 
tion. 

I.  To  the  head  of  increased  facilities  in  the  transac- 
tion of  business  are  reducible  1.  the  perpetual  succes- 
sion of  a  corporation  which  is  never  disturbed  by  the 
withdrawal  or  death  of  individual  members;  2,  the  pow- 
er to  do  in  the  corporate  name  and  to  certify  with  the 
corporate  seal  all  acts  within  the  scope  of  the  charter 
that  natural  persons  might  do;  and  3.  to  make  obligato- 
ry bye-laws  for  the  government  of  the  company. 

As  the  sole  object  of  these  powers  is  to  give  to  a 
body  composed  of  many  the  consistency  and  facility  of 
operation  that  belong  to  the  enterprise  of  a  single"  in- 
dividual, it  is  evident  that  if  subjected  to  proper  regu- 
lations and  restrictions,  they  can  never,  by  themselves, 
be  injurious  t©  the  community.  The  immunities  and 
privileges  possessed  by  chartered  companies  over  and 
above  the  general  rights  of  private  citizens,  are  there- 
fore the  main  subjects  for  present  attention. 

II.  The  first  great  advantage  vested  in  a  corporation, 
is  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  its  members  from  person- 
al liabilities  for  its  debts  and  obligations.  The  artificial 
existence  of  a  company  being  acknowledged  by  the  law 
as  a  thing  distinct  from  the  individuals  that  compose  it, it 
followed  as  a  regular  consequence  in  legal  reasoning 
that  no  claim  could  extend  beyond  the  actual  corporate 
property.  Thus,  then,  if  an  enterprise  prove  unpros- 
perous,  the  corporator  can  lose  no  more  than  his  invest- 
ment,and  the  rest  of  the  loss,  without  regard  to  amount, 
is  thrown  upon  the  creditors  of  the  institution.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  no  reciprocity,  for  if  the  undertak- 
ing be  successful,  the  possible  profit  to  be  made  and 
divided  is  unlimited. 

The  second  great  advantage  possessed  by  private 
corporations  is  an  immunity  from  the  general  control  of 
the  legislature.  Every  individual  engaged  in  an  occu- 
pation is  subject  to  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
laws;  and  whenever  that  occupation  becomes  injurious 
to  the  public,  the  exercise  of  it  may  either  be  partially 
limited  or  wholly  prohibited.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
a  corporation.  Such  a  body  being  a  mere  creature  of 
the  laws,  derives  all  its  existence  and  all  its  powers 
from  the  charter;  and  that  charter  being  construed  into 
a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  company,  cannot  afterwards  be 
impaired  by  the  party  granting.  Any  alteration  by  the 
state,  however  unimportant,  and  though  manifestly  for 
the  advantage  of  the  company,  has  been  held  to  be  art 
unconstitutional  impairing  of  the  obligation  of  the  con- 
tract. When  once  granted,  therefore,  the  powers  of 
a  company  are  beyond  recall  or  modification,  and  it  is 
no  matter  how  mistaken  the  legislature  may  have  been 
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as  to  the  expected  results  of  the  incorporation— there 
is  nothing  left  for  the  community  but  to  submit. 

The  enumeration  of  these  importantant  immunities 
belonging  to  corporations  brings  us  naturally  to  our 
conclusion.  Every  immunity  is  a  gift  of  some  advantage 
not  before  possessed  by  the  party  receiving,  and 
creates  an  immediate  inequality  between  him  and  the 
party  granting.  Corporate  powers  are  therefore  special 
privileges  not  enjoyed  by  private  citizens,  which  are 
conferred  upon  certain  persons  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  commnnity. 

It  is  the  natural  duty  of  every  government  to  secure 
its  citizens  in  the  equal  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and 
among  these  is  the  exercise  of  all  lawful  means  of  ac- 
quiring wealth.  A  corporate  company  being  opposed 
to  that  equality,  is  consequently  an  evil  in  the  body 
politic;  but  it  may  be  justified  where  some  existing  evil 
of  greater  magnitude  can  be  removed  only  by  the  boun- 
ty connected  with  incorporation.  Thus  where  some 
object  of  importance  to  the  community  is  beyond  the 
power  of  individual  enterprise,  and  is  only  to  be  reach- 
ed by  a  combination  of  strength  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  special  privileges,  the  grant  of  a  charter  be- 
comes necessary  and  legitimate.  Its  application, there- 
fore, is  an  artificial  stimulus  to  attain  some  end  out  of 
the  regular  and  natural  course. 

In  such  cases,  the  inability  of  individuals  to  reach 
beneficial  objects,  and  the  consesquent  necessity  for  in- 
corporation, will  be  found  reducible  to  three  heads; 
1.  where  the  amout  of  capital  required  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  single  citizen  or  a  common  partnership;  2. 
where  the  risk  attending  the  object  is  so  much  greater 
than  the  probable  profit  as  to  prevent  all  chance  of  in- 
dividual enterprise;  3.  in  cases  compounded  of  the  two 
former.  This  third  class  comprehends  the  majority  of 
charters  usually  granted  by  the  legislature. 

In  all  these  cases  it  becomes  the  legislature  to  con- 
sider well  and  with  a  degree  of  caution  amounting  to 
}ealousy,before  it  erects  tor  any  purpose  whatsoever,  a 
new  power  in  the  state,  independent  of  the  law  giver, 
and  possessed  of  privileges  and  immunities  created  at 
the  expense  of  the  community.  There  should  be  the 
most  perfect  assurance  that  the  object  in  view  is  one  of 
great  public  utility;  and  that  it  is  such  as  cannot  now,  or 
within  a  reasonable  time  hereafter,  be  attained  by  in- 
dividual exertion;  and  that  it  is  inexpedient  for  the  state 
to  proceed  in  the  undertaking  as  a  public  measure. 

The  time  has  also  come  when  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider whether  the  present  mode  of  incorporation, 
which  confers  equal  immunities  upon  all  companies, 
may  not  be  amended  by  introducing  a  scale  of  distinc- 
tions, graduated,  by  the  real  wants  of  the  several  cases. 
True  policy  would  dictate  that  the  state  should  part 
with  no  more  of  her  prerogative  than  exactly  so  much 
as  is  absolutely  required  for  the  fair  attainment  of  that 
object  whch  has  deserved  incorporation.  For  instance 
in  those  companies  wherein  a  charter  is  rendered  ne- 
cessary solely  by  amount  of  capital,  and  which  are  sure 
to  be  profitable  if  conducted  with  proper  prudence,  it 
would  seem  that  an  immunity  from  individual  liability 
may  be  dispensed  with, and  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
check  may  be  useful  to  prevent  wild  and  gambling  spe- 
culations. The  immunity  from  the  general  coure  of 
legislation  is  particularly  dangerous  in  those  companies 
to  which  great  public  improvements  are  entrusted.— 
Examples  are  not  wanting  in  which  such  trusts  have 
embarrassed  the  progress  of  the  state,  and  oppressed  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen.  To  remedy  this  evil,  a  clause 
has  sometimes  been  proposed,  reserving  to  the  legisla- 
ture a  right  to  resume  the  charter  at  pleasure;  but  such 

a  condition  is  equal  in  its  operation  to  a  prohibition  

Perhaps  if  to  the  power  of  resumption,  a  stipulation 
was  annexed  to  indemnify  for  actual  expenditure,  the 
two  objects  would  be  attained  of  a  just  encouragement 
to  companies  and  a  due  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the 
public.    These  views  are  thrown  out  for  the  benefit  of 


more  deliberate  consideration,  and  a  better  advised 
action  if  they  are  just  and  sound. 

But  setting  aside  the  special  immunities  of  companies, 
and  considering  them  merely  as  private  speculations,, 
thev  are  injurious  to  the  community  as  institutions 
tending  to  monopoly  and  destructive  of  individual  en-j 
terprise.    No  company  can  prosper  that  is  exposed  to! 
the  competition  of  individuals  upon  a  perfect  footing  of 
equality.    The  employment  of  agents  and  the  natural 
carelessness  of  men  who  perform  a  duty  with  no  feeling 
of  direct  interest,  are  such  drawbacks  upon  profits  as 
must  in  such  case  necessarily  ruin  a  corporation,  even 
where  others  prosper.    All  experience  has  shown  that-, 
the  onlv  safety  of  companies  is  in  monopoly;  and  the 
instinct  of  self  preservation  directs  all  their  energies  to 
that  point. 

For  the  attainment  of  this  object  a  corporation  is 
armed  with  important  advantages.  It  is  provided  with 
greater  capital  than  individuals  can  command;  and  in- 
corporation gives  power  by  combining  many  persons, 
usually  influential  and  wealthy,  with  a  single  purpose 
of  common  interest.  By  means  of  wealth  and  power 
a  company  are  enabled  to  engross  facilities  of  doing 
business,  and  thus  to  create  an  ineqaulity  against  which 
it  is  difficult  for  individuals  to  contend.  If,  besides 
these,  companies  are  disposed  to  destroy  competition 
by  methods  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  creditable 
business,  experience  has  shown  that  the  efficient  means 
exist  in  their  own  hands.  All  power  has  a  natural 
proneness  to  abuse;  and  the  exercise  of  it  t>y  corpora- 
tions has  certainly  not  exhibited  any  particular  signs  of 
liberality.  It  seems  a  sarcasm  not  inapplicable  some- 
times to  our  own  country  and  our  own  time,  when  we 
are  told  by  the  ancient  lawyers  that  "a  corporation  has 
no  soul,  and  that  its  property  is  in  a  dead  hand  that  can 
produce  no  good." 

So  long  as  the  creation  of  companies  is  confined  to 
proper  objects,  namely,  such  as  are  beyond  individual 
competition,  none  of  these  disadvantages  is  to  be  met 
with.  In  such  cases,  the  monpoly  that  produces  the 
prosperity  of  the  corporation  grows  solely  out  of  the 
nature  ofthe  subject  matter,  and  is  not  founded  upon  ■ 
the  ruin  of  individuals, 

The  existence  of  chartered  companies  is  at  variance 
with  the  whole  spirit  of  our  free  institutions.  In  feudal 
times  when  all  power  was  engrossed  by  tyrannical 
Kings  and  more  oppressive  nobles,  the  only  freedom  of 
the  people  was  enjoyed  under  cover  of  charters  by 
traders  and  mechanics  collected  together  in  the  towns 


and  guilds.  History  shows  us  that  English  liberty,  the 
mother  of  our_own,  is  indebted  to  none  so  much  as  to 
those  sturdy  burgers.  Incorporation  gave  them  the 
usual  advantages  of  acquiring  wealth  ;and  the  increased 
power  growing  out  of  combination  found  sufficient  em- 
ployment in  the  just  protection  of  their  persons  and 
their  gains. 

But  at  the  present  day  and  in  this  country  circum- 
stances are  exactly  reversed.  A  charter  is  till  a  grant 
of  powers  at  the  expense  of  the  sovereign's  prerogative, 
but  our  sovereign  is  the  people.  Whatever  spirit  of  aris- 
tocracy may  exist  among  us, finds  its  strong  hold  in  mo- 
ney corporations,  for  there  the  poor  have  no  admission. 
So  long  as  enterprise  follows  its  natural  courses,  and 
does  no  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  ability  of  indi- 
viduals, it  is  plain  that  no  corporate  privileges  need  be 
created.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  how  it  has 
happened  that  the  call  for  charters  has  grown  most  usu- 
ally out  of  a  forced  spirit  generated  in  the  hot  beds  of 
speculation.  The  labors  of  the  poor  require  no  incor- 
poration, but  it  is  sought  by  the  wealthy  as  a  secure 
cover  for  new  and  more  extensive  projects. 

Another  exemplification  of  this  anti-republican  ten- 
dency of  corporations  deserves  to  be  impressed  upon 
the  House.  The  intestate  laws  of  this  commonwealth, 
by  scattering  abroad  the  accumulated  wealth  of  an  an- 
cestor, disarms  it  of  all  danger,  and  in  a  few  years  brings 
the  community  back  again  to  its  original  starting  point. 
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of  perfect  equality,  Yet  the  whole  operation  of  this 
system  so  immensely  important  to  the  healthful  condi 
tion  of  our  institutions,  is  defeated  by  corporations. — 
A  company  never  dies:  and  its  superior  power  and 
wealth  are  always  stagnant  in  the  same  hands  and  the 
same  position. 

The  immense  extent  to  which  the  power  of  incorpo- 
ration has  already  been  carried  in  Pennsylvania,  is  strik- 
ingly exhibited  by  the  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the 
commonwealth  and  the  secretary  of  the  land  office 
made  to  the  Senate  in  the  session  of  1827-8,  and  pur- 
porting to  give  lists  of  all  incorporations  recorded  in 
*heir  respective  offices. 

By  these  documents  it  appears  that  at  that  date  the 
amount  of  capital  authorised  to  be  held  by  money 
corporations  in  this  commonwealth,  was  fifty-seven  mil- 
lions four  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  Religious  societies  were  authorised 
to  hold  property  producing  a  clear  yearly  income  of 
four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  dollars,  being  about  three  quarters  of  the  reve- 
nue of  the  State  produced  by  all  its  present  means  and 
resources.  The  total  amount  of  property  authorised  to 
be  held  in  Pennsylvania  by  corporations  of  all  kinds, 
estimating  yearly  incomes  as  five  per  cent,  upon  capi- 
tals— was  then  eighty-eight  millions  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  and  thir- 
ty thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  land.  In  this  state- 
ment the  Banks  are  estimated  at  their  authorised  capi- 
tals; but  the  late  communication  from  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral shows  that  they  have  really  under  their  controul 
three  times  that  amount  of  property,  and  consequently 
of  power. 

Your  committee  take  the  liberty  of  laying  these  facts 
before  the  House,  in  order  to  revive  in  the  recollections 
of  members  the  injurious  lengths  to  which  the  grant  or 
charters  has  been  already  pushed:  and  they  respect- 
fully beg  leave  to  add  this  statement  of  their  views,  as  a 
general  explanation  of  the  principles  by  which  they 
expect  to  be  governed  during  the  session,  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  delegated  duties. 

In  applying  these  principles  to  the  case  of  the  propos- 
ed Germanville  Glass  Manufacturing  Company,  no  dif- 
ficulty is  felt  in  coming  to  a  conclusion.  The  manufac- 
ture of  Glass  is  certainly  an  art  of  public  utility;  but  as 
it  is  not  an  object  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  capi- 
tal and  enterprize,  the  grant  of  corporate  powers  is 
wholly  unnecessary.  It  is  true  that  in  one  section  of 
the  State  an  object  may  justify  incorporation,  while  in 
another  place  a  charter  for  the  same  purpose  should  be 
refused:  but  no  such  exception  to  the  general  rule  has 
been  shown  to  your  committee  to  exist  in  Wayne  coun- 
ty: .  '  ■   '  s; 

They,  therefore,  respectfully  submit  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

WEST  CHESTER  RAIL-WAY. 

Lancaster,  Jan.  1st,  1831. 

Dear  Sir, — In  conformity  with  instructions  received 
from  you  on  the  10th  ult.  I  detailed  a  part  of  the  corps 
from  each  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  rail-way,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  necessary  preliminary  surveys; 
with  the  view  to  the  location  of  a  branch  line  from  the 
main  Pennsylvania  rail-road,  at  Thomas's  Summit,  near 
the  Warren  Tavern,  to  the  borough  of  West-Chester. 

From  previous  examinations  made  with  you,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  only  route  which  presented  itself 
as  practicable,  was  along  the  South  Valley  hill.  We 
therefore  commenced  the  survey  at  a  position  West  of 
the  Green  Tree  Tavern  on  the  Lancaster  Turnpike, 
and  having  gained  the  South  Valley  Hill  by  a  trial  line, 
which  we  graded  at  40  feet  per  mile,  we  continued  on 
the  ridge  of  the  summit  at  Matlack's  (which  divides  the 
waters  of  Ridley  and  Chester  Creeks)  thence  we  at- 
tempted to  descend  the  ridge  in  a  direction  to  West- 


Chester,  crossing  Chester  creek  by  an  embankment  and 
bridge  of  moderate  elevation,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Thomas  Gheens'  house,  but  the  rapid  fall  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  the  explored  line  was  conducted, 
rendered  it  impracticable  to  locate  a  line  on  that  route 
within  reasonable  limits  of  graduation;  we  therefore  re- 
turned to  the  summit  at  Matlack's,  and  continued  our 
survey  on  the  Valley  Hill,  in  a  westerly  direction,  to 
the  head  of  Chester  Creek,  which  we  crossed.  Thence 
descending  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  Chester  and 
Brandywine  Creeks,  we  terminated  the  line  of  explora- 
tion at  West-Chester. 

Having  ascertained  the  practicability  of  locating, 
within  a  reasonable  expense  for  construction,  a  branch 
rail-way  between  West-Chester  and  the  summit  cf  the 
Pennsylvania  main  line  on  South  Valley  hill,  we  com- 
menced to  locate  the  line  with  accuracy  from  the  former 
place,  by  benching  our  place  of  beginning  on  a  hickory 
tree  in  "Liberty  Grove,"  at  the  East  end  of  Chesnut 
Street.  Thence  curving  in  a  Northwardly  direction, 
the  line  is  traced  on  the  West  side  ol  the  Boot  Road, 
on  favourable  ground,  through  the  property  of  Robert 
Matlack,  toaposition  near  Osborne's  brick-yard,  whence 
it  curves  in  a  more  Easterly  course;  and  passes  through 
lands  of  William  Eachus,  John  Worthington,  Amos 
Worthington  and  Francis  James,  and  after  crossing  the 
Ashbridge  Mill  Road,  takes  a  Northerly  direction,  with 
an  ascending  graduation  of  40  feet  per  mile,  and  passes 
the  Eastern  extremity  of  Serpentine  Ridge,  on  lands  of 
Benjamin  Hoopes  and  Joseph  J.  Downing.  Thence 
the  line  recrosses  the  Ashbridge  Road,  and  keeping 
the  same  general  direction,  is  traced  on  lands  of  Wil- 
liam Bane,  James'Pattsn,  James  Ross  and  John  Graves, 
and  attains  a  summit  in  Moses  Jones'  field,  which  it 
pierces  at  a  depth  of  17Jfeet.  Thence  following  the 
same  direction  to  the  Dovvningtown  Road,  it  curves 
moderately  to  the  East,  and  passes  the  head  spring  of 
Chester  Creek,  by  an  embankment  of  26  feet  in  height, 
near  John  T.  Worthington's  residence.  Thence  on  the 
South  side  of  South  Valley-Hill,  to  a  ravine  near  Ben- 
jamin Matlack's  house,  and  turning  Northwardly,  pass- 
es through  the  ridge  at  a  depth  of  14J  feet.  Thence 
Eastwardly  to  the  Boot  and  White  Horse  Road,  which 
it  crosses,  and  keeping  on  the  North  side  of  the  Valley- 
Hill,  it  pierces  another  ridge  elevated  9  feet  above  the 
line.  Thence  following  the  course  of  the  Valley-Hill, 
and  crossing  the  Indian  King  Road,  on  lands  belonging 

to   Smith,  it  is  then  traced  through  property 

belonging  to  Parker  Durborow,  George  Miller,  and 
John  Templeton,  and  passes  North  of  the  "3  Tons  Ta- 
vern." Thence  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  to  Mason's 
farm,  passing  North  of  his  house.  Thence  through 
Ranger's  land,  crossing  the  West  Chester  Road.  Thence 
the  line  is  traced  on  lands  of  Keigler,  to  the  In- 
dian King  Road,  which  it  crosses,  and  after  curving 
South,  in  front  of  Keigler's  house,  and  recrossing  said 
road,  it  is  conducted  through  property  belonging  to 

 Thomas  and  others,  and  is  finally  united  with 

the  Pennsylvania  Rail-Way  at  Picket,  No.  4,  east  of  the 
South  Valley  hill  summit. 

The  whole  distance  of  the  located  line  from  West- 
Chester  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- Way,  is  nine  and  a 
half  miles.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  is  beneath  submit- 
ted. The  sections  are  one  mile  each,  and  the  half  sec- 
tion a  half  mile. 

The  cost  of  excavation  estimated  at  12  cents,  and 
embankment  at  14  cents  the  cubic  yard,  from  which  the 
following  summary  is  deduced  of  the  cost  of  the  several 
sections. 

SUMMARY, 

No  1      -  -  '       -         -         -         $2952  46 

2  -  -  -  -  5204  08 

3  ...  5717  46 

4  ...  8657  96 


1549  58 
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8 
9 
10 


1643  08 
3841  52 
1616  80 


Cost  of  Road  forming  for9^  miles.  $36927  36 

To  9A  miles  f»r  laying-  double  Kail-track, 
•wooden  rails  plated  with  iron  on  stone 
blocks,  80750  00 

$117677  36 
To  which  add  ten  per  cent  for  contingen- 
cies, 11767  73 

Total  cost  exclusive  of  fencing.  §129445  09 

Should  it  be  deemed  more  expedient  to  lay  a  single 
Rail  track  in  the  first  instance;  then  the  cost  will  be  as 
follows: 

Estimate  for  road  forming,  $36927  36 

9^  miles  single  track,  with  proper  turn- 
outs and  passing  places  at  $45  36  per  mile.     43092  00 

80019  36 

To  which  add  ten  per  cent,  for  contingen- 
cies, 8001  93 

$88021  29 

I  remain  very  respectfully  vour  ob't  nervant 
(Signed)  H.R.CAMPBELL, 

Prin.  Assistant  Engineer,  P.  R.  R. 
Maj.  John  Wilson. 
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[continued  from  page  103.] 
CHAPTER  XX— Continued. 
Pennsylvania — County  of  Bucks. 

Meetings  for  worship  were  very  early  established  a- 
bout  the  Falls,  even  before  the  land  bore  the  name  of 
Pennsylvania,*  and  the  Friends  who  were  settled  from 
Bristol  upwards  used  to  attend  the  meetings  of  business 
at  Burlington,  of  which  they  were  then  a  part,  their 
own  meetings  for  worship  used  to  be  held  by  turns  at 
the  houses  of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  viz:  William 
Yeardly,  James  Harrison,  Phineas  Pemberton,  William 
Biles,  William  Dark,  Lyonell  Britain,  William  Beaks. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Falls  was  set  up  in  1683  by 
the  above  Friends,  and  held  first  at  the  house  of  Wil- 
liam Biles  and  continued  there,  and  at  the  house  of  Anne 
Harrison,  Richard  Hough,  and  Henry  Baker  tilll690, 
when  the  first  Falls  meeting-house  was  built. 

Some  of  the  Friends  from  Neshaminey  joined  Friends 
of  the  falls  monthly  meeting  till  1684,  when  they  sepa- 
rated and  united  themselves  to  the  other  part  of  Ne- 
shameney  Friends,  and  then  together  held,  or  rather 
continued  a  monthly  meeting,  which  before  had  been 
set  up  by  some  of  them. 

In  1684,  the  two  monthly  meetings  of  the  Falls  and 
Neslmmeny,  by  direction  of  the  yearly  meeting,  set  up 
their  quarterly  meeting,  which  was  held  first  at  the 
houses  of  William  Biles,  Richard  Hough  and  other 
Friends  till  the  building  the  meeting-houses  at  the  Falls 
and  Neshaminey,  when  it  was  held  by  turns  at  each  oth- 
ers the  monthly  meeting  of  Neshaminey  was  held  from 
the  11th  month  1683  at  the  said  Friends  houses  till  1690, 
when  their  meeting-house  was  built.  Meetings  for  wor- 
ship were  first  settled  at  Neshaminey  in  the  year  1682, 
and  held  at  the  houses  of  Nicholas  Wain,  John  Otter, 
and  Robert  Hall. 

A  general  meeting  once  in  three  weeks  was  also  for 
seme  time  held  at  the  house  of  Robert  Hall. 

Friends  at  Southampton,  on  the  lower  side  Neshami- 
ney creek,  held  meetings  now  and  then  among  them- 

•Some  of  the  few  English  that  settled  it  before  Win. 
Penn's  grant,  did  it  by  virtue  of  patents  from  Sir  Ed- 
il),u,nd  Androgs. 


selves  till  1685,  when  a  meeting  was  settled  among 
them. 

In  the  year  1686,  James  RadclifF,  a  noted  public 
Friend,  removed  to  settle  at  Wrightstown,  near  John 
Chapman's.  For  the  ease  of  these  two  families  a  meet- 
ing was  held  sometimes  at  their  houses,  which  continued 
so  for  the  most  part  till  about  1690,  when  there  was 
appointed  a  general  meeting  for  the  county  once  a  year, 
at  the  said  John  Chapman's  house,  which  continued  year- 
ly at  Wrightstown  ever  since,  with -some  variation  as  to 
time,  it  being  at  first  held  on  a  first  day  of  the  week,  but 
the  quarterly  meeting  for  the  county,  seeing  some  incon- 
venience in  it,  altered  it  to  the  last  fifthday  in  the  fourth 
month,  and  it  continued  to  be  held  on  that  day  till  1699, 
when  upon  the  death  of  John  and  Jane  Chapman,  it  wa  s 
removed  to  the  house  of  John  Penquite,  who  had  settled 
in  Wrightstown,  some  time  before,  and  it  was  held  at 
his  house  till  1721,  at  which  time  the  meeting-house 
was  built  on  part  of  the  land  taken  up  by  the  said  John 
Chapman,  whose  children  after  his  death,  gave  Friends 
four  acres  for  that  purpose,  and  the  quarterly  meeting 
then  altered  the  time  for  it  to  be  held  to  the  last  fifth  day 
of  the  fifth  mouth,  as  the  last  mentioned  time,  was  found 
to  interfere  with  their  harvest  too  much,  at  which  time 
and  place  it  since  continues  to  be  held,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  youths  meeting  the  next  day. 

Meetings  for  worship  were  held  pretty  constantly  at 
Buckingham  from  the  time  of  its  first  settlement  in 
1700.  In  1720  their  monthly  meeting  began.  In  1724 
the  Friends  of  Wrightstown,  by  common  consent,  left 
Nesliameney,  and  joined  themselves  to  Buckingham.  In 
1734  these  meetings  separated,  and  now  compose  inde- 
pendent monthly  meetings.  The  meeting-house  at  Buck- 
ingham was  built  in  1706,  a  new  one  in  1729,  and  since 
then  they  also  keep  circular  evening  meetings  for  wor- 
ship at  Friends  houses.  A  large  new  one  was  built 
in  . 

In  1727  the  Friends  at  Plumstead  first  held  their 
meetings  at  private  houses  duripig  the  winter  season. 
In  1730  a  constant  meeting  for  worship  was  there  set- 
tled, their  meeting-house  was  built  in  1750. 

The  meeting-house  at  Makefield  was  built  in  1752, 
and  a  meeting  for  worship  settled  there. 

The  place  called  Richland,  formerly  known  only  by 
the  name  of  the  Great  Swamp,  was  first  settled  by  a  few 
families  of  Friends  about  the  year  1710.  They  soon 
after  had  a  meeting  for  worship  settled  among  them. 
Sometime  after,  increasing  in  bigness,  they  had  a  pre- 
parative meeting  of  business  set  up  by  the  authority  of 
Gwynedd  monthly  meeting,  to  which  they  belonged  till 
the  year  1742,  when  their  number  being  so  much  in- 
creased, as  well  by  the  rising  generation  as  the  settle- 
ment of  Friends  from  other  meetings,  they  had  a  month- 
ly meeting  established  among  themselves  by  the  quar- 
terly meeting  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  held  by  the 
name  of  Richland  Monthly  meeting,  on  the  third  fifth 
day  of  the  week  in  each  month. 

In  1710  the  meeting-house  at  Bristol  was  built,  and 
the  meeting  for  worship  settled  there  which  used  to  be 
sometimes  held  at  private  houses. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  Friends  in  the  county  of 
Rucks  is  held  circularly  at  the  Falls,  Neshaminey, 
Wrightstown  and  Buckingham. 

County  of  Philadelphia. 

The  first  meetings  for  worship  and  business  in  this 
county  were  kept  at  Shackamaxon  at  the  house  of  Tho-  j 
mas  Fairman.  Meetings  for  worship  to  be  constantly- 
held  were  first  set  up  at  said  house  in  the  third  month 
1681.  A  six  weeks  meeting  for  business  to  be  held 
between  them  and  the  Friends  of  Pine  point,  in  West 
Jersey  alternately,  wasalso  setup  in  1682,  and  continued 
a  few  months,  when  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  being  established.  It  became  extinct  by 
the  said  Friends  of  Shackamaxon  uniting  thereto. 

The  monthly  meeting  in  said  city  was  first  held  this 
9th  of  the  11th  month,  1682.  The  quarterly  meeting 
far  the  county  being  then  also  established. 
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Meetings  for  worship  were  settled  in  said  city  to- 
wards the  beginning' of  1682.  The  meeting-house  at 
the  centre  was  built  in  1684.  But  it  not  answering 
Friends'  expectation  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  city, 
by  being  at  too  great  a  distance  from  their  buildings  af- 
terwards, it  dropped.  The  Bank  meeting-house  was 
built  in  1685.  The  great  meeting-house  in  1695.  The 
Hill  or  Pine  st.  meeting-house  in  1753. 

That  called  the  half  years  or  Spring  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia was  first  agreed  on  by  the  yearly  meeting  in 
1712.  It  was  first  held  in  the  third  month  O.  S.  1713, 
but  altered  in  the  same  year  to  the  first  month,  O.  S. 

Abington  monthly  meeting  was  first  setup  and  held 
the  eleventh  day  of  the  2nd  month,  1682,  at  this  place 
and  parts  adjacent,  lived  very  early  a  good  body  of 
Friends.    It  was  at  first  called  Dublin  meeting. 

In  1683  a  first  day  meeting  was  established  to  be  held 
at  Takoney  or  Oxford.  Another  was  also  established 
at  Poetquessing.  And  afterwards  in  the  same  year  a 
monthly  meeting  was  set  up,  to  consist  of  those  two 
meetings  and  that  at  Abington,  to  be  held  by  turns 
among  them. 

Thomas  Fairman  having  removed  with  his  family 
from  Shackamaxon  to  Oxford,  there  gave  a  piece  of 
ground  to  build  a  meeting-house  on,  which  was  built 
accordingly  very  early;  was  first  a  log  house  but  after- 
wards built  of  brick,  and  now  goes  under  the  name  of 
Frankfort  meeting  house. 

In  the  year  1683  a  meeting  of  worship  was  settled 
among  the  Friends  at  Cheltenham,  to  be  held  at  the 
house  of  Richard  Wain.  There  were  now  three  parti- 
cular meetings  belonging  to  this  monthly  meeting,  to 
wit:  one  held  at  the  house  of  Sarah  Seary's  which  after- 
wards became  Oxford  meeting,  one  at  John  Harts  at 
Poetquessing,  which  afterwards  became  Byberry  meet- 
ing; and  one  at  Richard  Wains,  which  afterwards  became 
Abington  meeting.  There  does  not  appear  any  ma- 
terial alteration  of  the  monthly  meeting  keeping  its 
usual  course,  once  at  Oxford  new  meeting-house,  and 
once  at  John  Hart's  from  the  6th  of  8th  month,  1684, 
till  the  26th  of  the  11th  month,  1685,  when  it  was  kept 
at  Byberry.  The  23d  of  the  12th  month,  1685,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  monthly  meeting  should  be  kept  for 
time  to  come  at  three  several  places,  that  is  to  say,  the 
next  to  be  held  it  the  house  of  Richard  Wain,  the  next 
after  at  John  Harts,  and  the  next  after  that  at  Oxford, 
and  so  in  course. 

The  30th  of  the  1st  month,  1686,  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  monthly  meeting  should  be  kept  the  last  fourth  clay 
in  the  month  at  Byberry,  the  last  third  day  in  the  month 
at  Oxford,  and  the  last  fifth  day  in  the  month  at  Chel- 
tenham,  because  they  were  the  weekly  meeting  days  at 
each  place. 

At  a  monthly  meeting  at  Cheltenham,  the  31st  of  1st 
month,  1687,  it  was  agreed  that  the  monthly  meeting 
be  held  at  the  house  of  Richard  Worrel,  jr.  hencefor- 
ward, on  the  last  second-day  in  every  month,  and  that  a 
meeting  for  worship  called  a  general  meeting  be  kept 
by  turns  at  Byberry,  Oxford,  Richard  Wains,  and  at 
Germantown,  which  was  afterwards  fixed  to  the  5th 
day  next  after  the  monthly  meeting.  The  monthlv 
meeting  appears  to  be  kept  at  the  house  of  Richard 
Worrell  aforesaid  from  the  said  31st  of  1st  month,  1687, 
to  the  29th  of  1st  month,  1702,  where  and  when  it  was 
agreed  to  be  kept  at  Abington,  and  has  so  continued 
ever  since. 

The  24th  of  the  seventh  month,  1716,  the  meeting  at 
Horsham  was  settled,  at  first  only  in  the  winter  season; 
but  Friends  increasing,  after  some  time  a  meeting-house 
was  built,  and  it  was  fixed  there  constantly  and  so  con- 
tinues. 

The  meeting  of  worship  at  Germantown  was  first  held 
at  Friends  houses  in  1682;  after  some  time  a  meeting- 
house was  built,  since  which  a  meeting  hath  been  con- 
stantly held  there  on  first  and  week  days— they  belong 
is  Abington  monthly  meeting. 

The  meeting-house  at  Fairhill  was  also  built  very 


early,  on  ground  given  by  Isaac  Norris,  and  a  meetinsr 
tor  worship  since  held  there. 

.28  North  Wales  a  meeting-house  was  built  in  the  year 

\ir  .    ^  Ut  two  years  after  ,he  imfti  of  the 

U  elsh  Friends  to  that  place,  and  meetings  were  kept 
therein  by  the  consent  of  Hf.verford  monthly  meeting- 
unto  which  they  had  at  first  joined  themselves.  Find- 
ing truth  to  prevail,  and  their  numbers  to  increase  they 
found  it  necessary  to  build  another  meeting-house  in 
1712;  and  on  the  19th  of  the  ninth  month  that  year  the 
first  meeting  for  worship  was  held  therein.  Their  num- 
bers afterwards  still  increasing,  as  well  among  them- 
selves as  by  the  union  of  many  adjacent  settlers  Friends 
belonging  to  North  Wales  or  Gwynned;  and  Plymouth' 
meeting  settled  a  monthly  meeting  of  business  amone- 
themselves,  by  the  consent  of  Haverford  meeting  afore- 
said  and  the  quarterly  meeting  of  Philadelphia.  The 
said  monthly  meeting  was  first  held  the  22d  day  of  the 
twelfth  month  1714  or  '15,  at  Gwynned  meeting-house 
and  called  Gwynned  monthly  meeting. 

Plymouth  meeting-house  was  built  a  considerable 
time  before  this,  and  a  meeting  for  worship  held  there 
as  at  this  day.  The  said  meeting  was  in  being  the  4lh 
of  the  first  month,  1688-9,  and  how  long  betore  is  not 
certain. 

Counties  of  Chester,  New  Castle,  Lancaster,  &c. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  Chester  was  first  established 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1683,  and  the  first  meeting  of 
that  kind  on  record  in  this  county,  was  held  at  Chester 
the  fourth  of  the  twelfth  month,  1683-4.  It  now  con- 
sists of       different  monthly  meetings,  viz. 

The  first  monthly  meeting  of  Friends  at  Cluster,  to 
be  found  on  record,  was  held  the  10th  clay  of  the  11th 
month,  1681,  at  the  house  of  Robert  Wade.  It  consisted 
of  the  Friends  of  Chichester  and  Upland,  or  Chester. 
These  Friends  had  meetings  for  worship  at  each  others 
houses,  so  long  before  as  the  year  1675.  In  which  year, 
Robert  Wade  and  divers  others  came  over. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  at  Chester,  the  11th  of  the 
7th  month,  1682,  it  was  agreed  that  a  meeting  should 
be  held  for  public  worship  every  first  day  of  the  week 
at  the  Court-house  at  Chester;  and  also,  that  there 
should  be  three  meetings  in  the  week,  held  as  follows: 
the  western  part  at  Chichester  the  fifth  day  of  the  week; 
the  middle  meeting  at  Harold,  at  the  house  of  William 
Woodmanson,  the  fourth  day  of  the  week;  and  the  east- 
ern meeting  at  Ridley,  at  the  house  of  John  Symcock, 
the  fifth  day  of  the  week;  and  the  monthly  meeting  for 
business,  was  agreed  to  be  held  the  first  second  day  of 
the  week  in  every  month,  at  the  house  of  Robert  Wade. 
In  1683,  a  public  meeting  for  worship  was  set  up  at 
Chichester.  In  the  11th  month,  1695,  the  time  of  hold- 
ing the  monthly  meetings  at  Chester  was  changed  from 
the  first  second  day  to  the  last  second  day  of  the  month, 
which  was  approved  of  by  the  quarterly  meeting,  and 
so  continues, 

In  1696,  the  monthly  meeting  of  Chester,  then  held 
at  the  house  of  Thomas  Vernon,  agreed  that  a  meeting 
should  be  settled  every  first  and  fourth  days  of  the  week 
at  John  Bowater's;  another  at  Thomas  MinshaPs,  every 
first  and  fifth  days;  and  another  at  Bartholomew  Cop- 
pock's,  every  first  and  fourth  days.  These  meetings 
were  called  by  the  names  of  the  persons  where  they 
were  kept,  and  are  now  the  respective  large  meetings 
of  Springfield,  Providence,  and  Middletown. 

At  a  monthly  meeting  held  at  John  Edge's  the  27th 
of  the  12th  month,  1698,  it  was  agreed,  that  pursuant  to 
the  liberty  granted  by  the  quarterly  meeting  for  esta- 
blishing preparative  meetings,  that  there  should  there- 
after be  held  in  each  particular  meeting,  a  preparative 
meeting  on  each  last  weekly  meeting  "day  before  the 
monthly  meeting. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  held  at  Springfield  Meeting- 
house, the  30th  of  the  6th  month,  1703,  it  was  agreed 
that  to  answer  the  request  of  Friends  of  Goshen,  a  meet- 
ing for  worship  should  be  held  the  last  first  day  of  the 
tenth,  first,  fourth,  and  seventh  months,  at  the  house  of 
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David  Jones;  and  on  every  first  day  of  the  week  through- 
out the  year  at  Goshen  Meeting-house.  It  was  also 
agreed,  that  the  weekly  meeting  throughout  the  year 
should  thereafter  be  kept  every  sixth  day  of  the  week. 
At  the  same  monthly  meeting,  held  the  24th  of  the  2d 
month,  1704,  it  was  agreed  that  the  meeting  kept 
at  David  Jones's,  should  for  the  future  be  kept  at 
Goshen. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  held  at  Providence  Meeting- 
house, the  29th  of  the  11th  month,  1721,  it  was  agreed 
to  be  moved  to  the  quarterly  meeting  for  their  consent, 
that  this  monthly  meeting  which  was  now  grown  large, 
and  consisted  of  seven  particular  meetings,  should  be 
divided  into  two  monthly  meetings;  that  is  to  say,  the 
particular  meetings  of  Chester,  Springfield,  Providence, 
and  Middletown,  be  continued  one  monthly  meeting; 
and  Newtown,  Goshen,  and  Uwchland  be  another.  To 
this  proposal  the  quarterly  meeting  agreed,  and  the  one 
continued  its  former  name  of  Chester  monthly  meeting; 
the  other  was  called  Goshen;  which  last  was  to  be  held 
on  the  sixth  day  of  the  first  week  in  every  month,  the 
first  whereof  was  held  at  Goshen,  the  6lh  of  2d  month, 
1722.  This  monthly  meeting  applied  to  the  quarterly 
meeting  held  at  Concord,  in  the  12th  month,  1723.  for 
settling  a  youths  meeting  within  their  limits.  To  which 
the  quarterly  meeting  agreeing,  the  same  hath  ever 
since  been  held  (sometimes  circular,  but  mostly)  at 
Goshen  Meeting-house  on  the  second  sixth  day  of  the 
second  and  eight  months  yearly. 

Upon  motion  of  Goshen  monthly  meeting,  the  quar- 
terly meeting  held  at  Concord  in  the  third  month,  1726, 
unanimously  agreed  and  concluded,  that  there  should 
be  a  general  meeting  for  worship  setttled,  and  kept  at 
Goshen  Meeting-house  on  the  second  second  day  of  the 
fourth  month  yearly,  which  is  still  in  practice. 

Goshen  monthly  meeting  applied  to  the  quarterly 
meeting  held  at  Concord,  in  the  sixth  month,  1727,  for 
liberty  of  changing  the  time  of  holding  their  monthly 
meeting,  from  the  first  sixth  day  to  the  third  second 
day  of  each  month,  except  when  the  half  years  meeting 
fall  out  on  that  day,  in  which  case  to  be  held  on  the  se- 
cond second  day.  This  was  approved  of,  and  is  now  in 
practice. 

The  particular  week  day  meetings  for  worship,  be- 
longing to  Goshen  monthly  meeting,  are  now  held  at 
Newtown  and  Nantmeal  on  fourth  days;  at  Uwchlan  on 
the  fifth;  at  Goshen  on  the  sixth  days  of  the  week. 
These  several  particular  meetings  for  constant  worship 
on  the  first  and  week  days,  were  early  settled. 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  held  at  Chester  the  1st  of  the 
ninth  month,  1685,  it  was  agreed  that  the  meeting  for- 
merly held  at  John  Gibbons',  should  be  held  one  first 
and  fourth  day  at  John  Gibbons',  and  one  first  and  fourth 
day  at  Nicholas  Xewlin's. 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  held  at  Chester  the  2d  of  the 
sixth  month,  1686,  agreed  that  a  meeting  be  kept  at 
John  Bowater's  the  same  first  day  it  used  to  be  kept  at 
Bartholomew  Coppock's,  for  the  ease  of  Friends  that 
live  westwardly  in  the  woods;  and  the  other  Friends 
that  live  the  other  way,  to  meet  the  same  day  at  Francis 
Stanfield's,  till  further  order.  This  meeting,  the  same 
year,  was  removed  from  Francis  Stanfield's  to  Bartholo- 
mew Coppock's  the  younger.  It  was  the  same  year 
agreed,  that  the  monthly  meeting  formerly  kept  at  Chi- 
chester, should  from  henceforth  be  kept  alternately  at 
Chester  and  Concord  ;  which  last  meeting  had,  two 
years  before  this,  set  up  a  monthly  meeting  among 
themselves,  which  as  well  as  their  meetings  for  worship 
were  held  at  Friends  houses,  till  1697,  when  their  meet- 
ing-house was  built. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  held  at  Providence  meeting- 
house the  28th  of  the  fifth  month,  1712,  it  was  agreed 
that  a  meeting  should  be  held  at  John  Cadwalader's, 
above  the  great  valley,  every  first  and  fifth  day  of  the 
week,  except  when  the  meeting  was  kept  at  James 
Thomas's. 

[To  be  Continued.] 


[Communicated.] 

PHILADELPHIA,  ROXBOROUGH,  AND  NORRIS- 
TOWN  RAIL  ROAD. 
I  have  for  a  number  of  years  been  considering  the 
expediency  of  locating  a  public  road  along  the  Wissa- 
hickon,  from  its  junction  with  the  Ridge  turnpike  road, 
on  the  south  at  Robeson's  mill,  following  the  course  of 
the  said  stream  as  far  up  as  to  where  it  intersects  the 
Germantown  turnpike,  at  or  near  the  late  Samuel  Paul's 
mill  on  the  north — a  road  being  considered  quite  prac- 
ticable.   The  southern  part  of  this  route  is  authorized 
to  be  made;  and  indeed  is  already  finished,  and  an  arch 
bridge  erected  upon  it.  The  propriety  of  changing  the 
present  system  of  improvement  along  the  Wissahickon, 
and,  through  the  combined  influence  of  an  incorporated 
company,  of  locating  a  rail  road  in  lieu  of  it,  cannot  be 
for  a  moment  doubted.    Perhaps  some  may  make  the 
inquiry,  from  whence  are  the  sources  of  profit  to  be  de- 
rived, to  afford  sufficient  inducement  to  the  capitalists 
to  take  stock  in  the  rail  road?    This  inquiry  may  be 
satisfactorily  answered  by  referring  to  the  quantity  of 
flour  the  mills  are  capable  of  manufacturing:  say  five 
hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  or  one  hundred 
thousand  barrels  of  flour  yearly — the  fine  building  stone 
of  the  Wissachickon — the  lime  stone  and  marble  quar- 
ries of  Plymouth,  and  the  immense  quantities  of  wood, 
iron  ore,  coal,  &c.  together  with  the  profit  accruing  from 
the  pleasure  carriages,  passing  to  and  along  the  roman- 
tic scenery  which  this  stream  affords.    These  it  is  cal- 
culated will  be  adequate  sources,  from  whence  may  be 
derived  an  interest  of  six  per  cent  to  the  company,  and 
it  may  with  much  confidence  be  asserted,  an  increasing 
interest  may  be  anticipated.    The  route  now  under 
contemplation  will  intersect  the  Pennsylvania  rail  road 
at  or  below  its  crossing  the  Schuylkill  at  Peters'  Island, 
if  thought  to  be  the  most  eligible  route;  or  pursuing  a 
south-easterly  course  into  Kensington  to  a  suitable  land- 
ing-— thence  by  a  northerly  course  along  the  banks  of 
the  Schuylkill,  passing  to  the  east  of  Renshaw's  house 
of  en'ertainment  at  Laurel  Hid,  to  near  the  mouth  of 
Wissahickon — thence  up  the.  easterly  side  of  the  said 
stream,  as  far  as  Rittenhouse's  mill — thence  across  the 
same  over  a  bridge,  and  through  the  hill  by  a  tunnel  of 
about  fifty  yards — thence  following  the  course  of  the 
saidstream  on  the  westerly  side.passing- by  Langstroth's, 
Yardley's,  Live -ley's  Wise's,  Thomas  Bell's,  and  to  the 
west  Jacob  Jcne.s'  (late  Samuel  Paul's)  mill,  at  the  Ger- 
mantown turnpike — thence  across  the  said  turnpike  to 
an  old  vacated  road,  winding  the  hill  as  far  as  Williams' 
meadow — thence  up  the  west  side  of  the  said  meadow, 
following  the  course  of  the  Reading  turnpike  on  the 
easterly  side,  through  lands  of  D.  Hitner  and  others;  or 
over  the  most  eligible  ground  thought  practicable  by 
the  late  survey,  made  by  the  engineer  and  surveyor,  on 
said  route  to  Norristown.    This  route  will  require  no 
stationary  engine,  and  is  considered  the  best  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason,  viz.  there  can  be  obtained  a  gradual 
slope  all  the  way  from  near  Hitner's  down,  which  will 
completely  surmount  the  gigantic  difficulties  of  passing 
over  the  Chesnut  Hills  on  the  former  contemplated 
route.    From  the  Wissahickon  down,  there  will  be  no 
farms  to  divide;  no  fences  to  make,  of  any  consequence; 
and,  it  is  believed,  the  land-holders  generally  will  give 
a  right  of  passage  along  and  through  the  Wissahickon 
vallies. 

The  superior  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  mode 
of  transportation,  is  so  fully,  completely,  and  satisfacto- 
rily exemplified,  in  the  rail  road  already  finished  to  Elli- 
cott's  Mills;  and  now  is  in  active  operation,  yielding  to 
its  enterprising  stock  holders,  on  pleasure  vehicles  alone, 
one  thousand  dollars  per  week;  being  a  great  interest 
on  their  investments,  independent  of  other  sources  of 
emolument.  It  is  therefore  believed,  that  the  enter- 
terprising  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  its  licinity,  will 
not  be  backward  in  aiding  the  location  of  a  rail  road 
through  a  section  of  country,  which  affords  more  ob- 
jects to  attract  attention  than  thePatapsco;  and  espe- 
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cially,  as  greater  profits  may  be  reasonably  expected, 
from  the  undoubted  circumstance  of  its  costing'  much 
less  to  make  it.  It  is  thought  this  route  may  be  graded 
for  six  thousand  dollars  per  mile:  four  thousand  dollars 
will  lay  the  rails — making  the  estimate  from  the  section 
of  twenty  miles  now  finished  on  the  Pennsylvania  rail 
road,  which  we  have  been  informed  will  cost  about 
eight  thousand  dollars  per  mile.  It  is  apprehended  by 
good  judges,  that  the  route  now  proposed  will  shorten 
the  distance  when  compared  with  the  late  routes  very 
considerably,  say  to  about  sixteen  miles,  making  an  ag- 
gregate cost  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  for 
road  formation .  Ere  long  another  source  of  profit  may  be 
anticipated  from  a  co-operation  with  the  mines  of  Potts- 
villa  and  citizens  of  Harrisburg  and  its  vicinity,  as  the 
Schuylkill  canal  cannot  convey  all  the  produce  required 
to  be  transported  from  that  country,  especially  in  the 
winter  season.  It  has  been  proposed  by  some  persons, 
to  have  a  rail  road  route  surveyed  between  Germantown 
and  the  Wissahickon,  parallel  to  the  one  which  has  just 
been  surveyed  on  the  east  side.  But  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  this  route  also  will  have  the  Chestnut  Hills 
to  ascend  and  descend,  it  will,  we  suppose,  also  be  ob- 
jected to,  on  account  of  the  immense  excavation  re- 
quired to  cut  a  passage  through,  and  fill  up  the  hollows, 
in  order  to  grade  the  same. 

Prom  all  these  circumstances,  this  route  it  is  thought 
merits  the  attention  of  the  people. 

A  FRIEND  TO  IMPROVEMENT. 

Philadelphia,  December  27th,  1830. 
Messrs.  Livezey,  Riitenhouse,  Thomas,  and  others. 

Gentlemen — Agreeably  ta  your  requpst,  I  have 
carefully  examined  the  ground  from  Peters'  Island,  on 
the  Schuylkill  river,  to  Norristown,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  practicability  and  probable  cost  of  con- 
structing a  Kail-way  between  those  places,  following  the 
valley  of  the  Wissahickon  creek. 

My  examinations  were  commenced  at  the  proposed 
crossing  of  the  Schuylkill  by  the  Pennsylvania  Hail-way, 
at  an  assumed  level  of  45  feet  above  tide  water.  They 
were  thence  continued  along  the  bluff  shore  of  the  river 
for  one  and  a  quarter  miles,  encountering  a  number  of 
ledges  of  rocks,  that  will  be  expensive  of  removal.  We 
"then  diverge  to  the  right,  and  crossing  the  Ridge  turn- 
pike, pass  east  of  Laurel  Hill,  and  intersect  Falls  creek 

a  few  chains  below   mill.    I  wiil  here  observe, 

that  should  it  be  thought  necessary,  the  line  can  from 
this  point  be  carried  up  Falls  creek,  and  crossing  the 
ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  Schuylkill  and  Delaware 
rivers,  enter  the  valley  of  Cohocsink  creek — thence 
down  this  creek  to  a  landing  on  the  Delaware  at  Ken- 
sington. 

From  Falls  creek,  the  line  was  traced  along  the  north- 
east edge  of  the  turnpike,  upon  favourable  ground  to 
Peter  Robeson's,  and  crossing  to  the  right,  it  passes  in 
the  i  ear  of  his  dwelling,  and  gains  the  valley  of  the 
Wissahiccon  creek.  This  stream,  from  Robeson's  to 
Spring  Mill  valley,  is  bounded  by  steep  and  rocky  hills, 
with  generally  a  small  flat  on  one  or  other  of  its  margins. 
It  was,  therefore,  found  that  by  occasionally  changing 
the  direction  of  the  road,  to  suit  this  feature  of  the  val- 
ley, the  most  difficult  places  can  be  avoided,  without 
incurring  any  considerable  expense.  This  was  done  by 
crossing  the  creek  at  three  points,  viz.  at  Nicholas  Rit- 
tenhouse's,  Longstreth's,  and  below  Yardley's  mill.  The 
acute  windings  however  of  this  water  course,  were  found 
the  source  of  greatest  difficulty:  in  order  to  obtain  a  line, 
with  even  a  minimum  degree  of  curvature,  it  will  be 
necessary  in  some  instances,  to  locate  the  road  in  the 
stream,  and  raise  dry  stone  walls  to  protect  it  from  the 
action  of  freshets;  at  others,  to  incur  considerable  ex- 
cavations through  projecting  points;  two  positions,  the 
first  near  P.  Robeson's, the  second  opposite  the  entrance 
of  Paper  Mill  stream.  This  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
a  greater  degree:  it  will  be  requisite  to  pass  these 


points,  to  construct  through  each  a  short  tunnel.  The 
length  however  of  these  tunnels,  forty-four  and  ninety- 
eight  yards,  will  not  render  them  an  object  of  very 
great  importance. 

The  line  leaves  the  Wissahiccon  creek  a  short  dis- 
tance below  Jacob  P.  Jones',  and  crossing  the  Perkio- 
mirig  turnpike  it  pierces,  at  an  old  vacated  road,  a  ridge 
thirty  feet  in  depth,  thence  crossing  a  hollow,  leading 
to  D.  Hitner's  marble  quarries,  it  pierces  a  second 
ridge  and  enters  Plymouth  valley;  it  is  then  traced 
north-east  of  Joseph  Williams',  and  passing  Plymouth 
summit,  by  an  excavation  twenty-two  feet  in  depth, joins 
the  line  examined  east  of  Germantown.  This  line  was 
traced  along  the  southern  slope  of  Plymouth  creek, 
through  lands  of  Maulsby,  Leedom,  and  crossing  the 
Perkioming  turnpike  near  Albertson's,  it  intersects  the 
creek  at  Samuel  Thomas'.  After  passing  this  creek,  it 
is  conducted  across  the  ridge,  dividing  its  waters  from 
the  Schuylkill  river,  at  Crawford's— thence,  cross- 
ing the  Ridge  turnpike,  it  passes  Diamond  creek  below 
the  Black  Horse  tavern — thence  along  the  lower  edge 
of  the  turnpike  to  Swede's  Ford  road — there  it  diverges 
to  the  left,  and  crossing  a  small  stream,  it  passes  in  front 
of  Norristown,  and  terminates  at  Stony  creek.  The 
ground  passed  over  from  Plymouth  summit  is  partially 
undulating,  but  generally  very  favourable.  Whole  dis- 
tance from  Stony  creek  to  Peters'  Island,  16  miles  and 
40  chains — distance  from  Peters'  Island  to  corner  of 
Broad  and  Vine  streets,  2  miles  and  70  chains.  Making 
the  distance  from  Stony  creek  to  Philadelphia,  19  miles 
and  30  chains.  Total  cost  of  road  formation  from  Peters' 
Island,  as  per  the  following  estimate,  §134,367  00 — per 
mile,  $8,143  50.  From  Philadelphia,  §139,867  00— 
per  mile,  $7,219.  00. 

Estimate  of  Road  Formation. 

Section  1st.  From  Peters'  Island  to  Falls 

creek,  154  chains,     ....  §24,618  00 

Section  2d.  From  Falls  creek  to  point  of 

rocks  near  P.  Robeson'?,  92  chains,    .  7,635  00 

Section  3d.  From  point  of  rocks  to  entrance 
of  small  run  above  county  bridge,  97 

chains,     ....       .       .  20,925  00 

Section  4th.  From  run  to  point  of  crossing 

creek,  below  Yardley's  mill,  111  chains,  12,951  00 

Section  5th.   From  creek  to  bend  above 

Wise's,  140  chains,    .       .       .       .  12,806  00 

Section  6th.  From  Wise's  bend  to  point 
where  the  line  leaves  creek  below  Jones', 

119  chains,       .....  9,983  00 

Section  7th.   From  Jones'  to  end  of  cut 

through  Plymouth  summit,  190  chains,  20,847  00 

Section  8th.  From  Plymouth  summit  to  Sto- 
ny creek  above  Norristown,  417  chains,  24,602  00 

Total  cost  from  Peters'  Island  to  Stony  c'k,  $134,367  00 
If  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- way  should  not  cross 
at  Peters'  Island,  the  expense  of  forming 
the  bed  of  the  old  Union  canal  to  Phila- 
delphia would  be      ....         5,500  00 


Total  cost  from  Stony  creek  t ,-Philadel'a,  §139,867  00 


The  above  estimate  is  thought  to  be  fully  sufficient 
to  form  the  bed  of  the  road,  in  the  most  permanent  man- 
ner. Laying  rails,  the  material  being  wood  plated  with 
iron,  §136,950  00 — with  wood  sleepers  and  stone  sup- 
ports, §169,455  00— with  stone  sleepers  plated  with 
iron,  §202,290  00.  Or,  total  cost  of  Rail-way  upon 
the  different  methods  mentioned  to  Peters'  Island: 
§271,317  00,  $303,822  00,  and  §336,657  00.  If  ex- 
tended to  Philadelphia:  §299,680  00,  §338,848  00,  and 
§377,405  00. 

The  graduations  of  the  line  are  easy.  From  Peters' 
Island  to  J.  P.  Jones',  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  exceed 
16  feet  per  mile — from  thence  to  Plymouth  summit, 
it  ascends  and  decends  at  30  feet  per  mile — thence  to 
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Swede's  ford  road,  28  feet  per  mile  descending-— thence 
to  Stony  creek  level. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JN.  EDGAR  THOMPSON. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Thursday,  February  10/h. 

Select  Council.— Mr.  Kitteha  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Neff  presented  petitions  for  paving  Locust  street, 
from  the  river  Schuylkill  to  Beach  street,  and  for  pa- 
ving Schuylkill  Eighth  street,  from  Market  to  Arch 
streets,  which  were  referred  to  the  Paving  committee. 

Mr.  Worrell  presented  a  petition  for  making  Dela- 
ware Eighth  street, a  stand  for  empty  market  carts— Re- 
ferred to  Market  committee. 

Mr.  Massey  presented  a  petition  for  a  stand  for  drays, 
in  Front  below  Arch  street.  Referred  to  Market  comit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Massey  presented  a  petition  from  Ornamental 
Florists,  praying  for  front  stalls  in  the  market.  Refer- 
red to  Market  Committee. 

Mr.  Horn,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Wash- 
ington and  Rittenhouse  Squares,  made  the  following 
Report  and  resolution  which  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Committee  on  Washington  and  Rittenhouse 
squares,  to  whom  was  referred  several  memorials  of  the 
military  and  other  citizens,  in  favour  of  appropriating 
Rittenhouse  square  as  a  military  parade  ground,  and  al- 
so a  remonstrance  signed  by  a  number  of  citizens 
against  the  same,  Report,  that  they  have  duly  consid- 
ered the  subject  committed  to  them,  and  have  carefully 
examined  the  arguments  urged  by  the  memorialists  in 
favor,  and  also  those  on  the  part  of  the  remonstrants 
against  appropriating  the  said  square  as  a  military  pa- 
rade ground. 

Your  committee  believe  that  the  present  condition  of 
the  said  square  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  promote  the 
health  or  improve  the  appearance,  of  that  section  of  the 
city  in  which  it  is  located. or  in  any  other  way  to  contri  bute 
to  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  the  citizens  generally. 
Rittenhouse,  or,  the    southwestern  public  square,  is 
bounded   on  the  north    by  Walnut,  on  the  east  by 
Schuylkill  Fifth,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  streets 
to  be  laid  out  and  opened  hereafter — it  will  form  an  area 
of  the  like  size  and  dimensions  of  that  of  Washington 
square  about  five  hundred  and  ninety  feet  on  each  of 
its  angles.    It  is  in  many  places  lower  than  the  regula- 
tion of  the  streets  which  surround  it,  and  consequently 
subject,  at  certain  seasons,  to  become  the  receptacle  of 
considerable  quantities  of  water  which  flow  in  upon 
it  from  the  more  elevated  grounds  in  the  neighborhood, 
which  of  course  must  become  stagnant,  and  probably 
exert  a  deleterious  influence  upon  the  health  of  those 
residing  in   its  immediate  vicinity.    Your  committee 
therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  in  their  opinion, 
some  improvement  ought  to  made  in  the  condition  of 
the  said  square,  and  it  is  respectfully  conceived  that  the 
application  for  a  military  parade  ground,  emanating  as 
it  unquestionably  does,  from  a  most  numerous  and  high- 
ly meritorious  class  of  our  fellow  citizens,  is  entitled  to 
our  most  favourable  consideration — and  if  what  they  re- 
quest be  within  the  competency  of  Councils  and  not  at 
variance  with  any  of  the  great  leading  interests  of  the 
city,  it  ought  to  be  granted.    The  improvement  which 
would  be  required  to  make  Rittenhouse  square  suitable 
for  the  purpose  of  a  military  parade  ground,  so  far  as 
your  committee  are  informed  on  the  subject,  would  be 
to  inclose  it  with  a  good  substantial,  though  not  an  ex- 
pensive, open  fence,  similar  to  those  around  the  other 
public  squares;  to  fill  it  up  to  the  necessary  height, give  it 
a  proper  descent  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  to  cover 
the  surface  with  gravel  to  the  depth  of  four  or  six  inch- 
es; and  by  way  of  ornament  as  well  as  utility,  to  plant  a 
double  row  of  trees  around  the  margin,  which  would 
render  it  a  place  of  recreation  and  amusement,  afford- 


ing a  pleasant  and  beautiful  place  of  resort  for  those  citi- 
zens disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. — 
The  whole  expense  of  which,  according  to  the  best 
estimate  we  are  able  to  make,  would  not  exceed  four 
thousand  dollars.  This  improvement  would  effectually 
obviate  every  existing  objection  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  square  and  its  pernicious  effects  upon  the 
health  of  those  residing  in  its  neighbourhood. 

But  it  is  alleged  on  tlie  part  of  the  remonstrants,  that 
the  appropriation  of  Rittenhouse  square  as  a  military 
parade  ground,  might  be  considered  as  a  diversion  on 
the  part  of  Councils,  from  tbe  original  intention  of  the 
donors,  and  might  thereby  subject  the  square  to  legisla- 
tive control.  Your  committee  have  endeavoured  to  as- 
certain the  precise  nature  and  conditions  of  the  grant 
of  the  public  squares  to  the  city, as  all  of  them  appear  to 
be  held  by  the  same  tenure.  The  information, however, 
which  they  have  collected  upon  the  subject,  is  rather 
vague  and  unsatisfactory,  so  far  atleast  as  it  regards  the 
use  and  purposes  to  which  they  were  intended  by  the 
donor,  to  be  applied.  In  the  year  1797",  at  the  instance 
of  a  Committee  of  Councils,  the  Recorder  of  the  city, 
Mr.  Alexander  Wilcox,  instituted  inquiries  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  title  of  the  city  to  the  public  squares,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Recorder, 
the  title  of  the  city  was  good  and  valid,  and  could  be 
sustained  in  a  court  of  justice.  By  a  reference  to  a 
description  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  given  by  Thomas 
Holme,  Surveyor  General  of  the  proprietors  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  far  back  as  1784,  four  public  squares  are 
mentioned,  one  in  each  quarter  of  the  city,  as  given  for 
the  like  uses  as  the  Moor  fields  in  London. 

What  were  the  particular  uses  of  these  fields  other 
than  those  of  public  places  of  resort,  on  all  occasions  for 
the  citizens  of  every  description  to  assemble,  your  com- 
mittee are  unable  to  say  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  pre- 
sume that  the  use  of  the  same  was  ever  interdicted  to 
to  the  military  if  they  thought  proper  to  parade  thereon. 

Although  it  may  be  questionable  whether  councils 
have  the  right  to  appropriate  the  said  square,  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  military,  an  appropriation  which  it 
is  conceived  would  neither  be  necessary  or  proper,  and 
one  perhaps  which  never  was  contemplated  by  the 
memorialists  themselves,  your  committee  are  neverthe- 
less of  opinion  that  it  is  clearly  within  the  province  of 
Councils  to  grant  the  use  of  the  said  square,  on  certain 
occasions  for  the  purpose  prayed  for  by  the  memorial- 
ists, and  that  it  is  expedient  and  proper  to  do  so.  And 
with  these  views  respectfully  offer  the  following  reso- 
lution. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  committee  on  Washington  and  Rittenhouse  square, 
be  and  they  are  hereby  directed  as  soon  as  practicable 
to  cause  Rittenhouse  Square  to  be  filled  up  to  the  ne- 
cessary height,  regulated  and  covered  witl)  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  gravel,  to  render  the  surface  thereof  suitab'e 
for  a  public  walk,  to  cause  a  good  and  substantial  open 
fence  to  be  placed  around  the  same,  and  also  a  double 
row  of  trees  to  be  planted  along  the  margins  thereof, 
so  as  to  shade  the  outside  walks  on  the  streets,  which 
bound  the  said  square. 

And  that  the  committee  be  directed  to  open  the  same 
for  the  use  of  volunteer  military,  or  any  other  citizens, 
on  all  suitable  occasions  subject  nevertheless  to  such 
regulations  or  restrictions,  as  councils  may  from  time  to 
time  think  it  expedient  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Duane,  as  Chairman  of  the  Watering  Commit- 
tee, made  the  annual  report,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Duane  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  a  joint  committee  of  3  members  of 
each  Council  be  appointed  to  inquire  and  report 
whether  any  interference  or  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Councils  is  necessary,  in  relation  to  the  contemplated 
formation  of  a  Canal  at  or  near  the  west  abutment  of 
the  Permanent  Bridge  on  the  rive  Schuylkill,  and  that 
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they  be  authorised  to  call  a  special  meeting'  of  Councils 
should  they  deem  it  necessary. 

The  resolution  relative  to  the  purchase  of  50  copies 
of  the  Legislative  Manual,  was  negatived.  Ayes  3. 
Noes  5. 

Common  Council. — A  communication  from  David  S. 
Hassinger,  with  a  bill  relative  to  property  of  Mr.  Lew- 
is, at  the  south  west  corner  of  Water  and  Walnut  street, 
was  received  and  laid  on  the  table. 

A  communication  from  Thomas  M.  Pettit,  with  the 
bill  for  a  company  to  make  a  Canal  around  the  Market 
street  Bridge  was  received. 

Petitions  similar  to  those  presented  in  the  Select 
Council  was  received  and  referred  to  their  proper 
Committees. 

Mr.  Baker,  from  the  committee  on  Markets  made 
the  following  report,  with  an  ordinance. 

The  committee  on  markets  to  whom  was  referred  the 
petition  of  a  number  of  persons,  requesting  that  Ninth 
street,  from  Vine  street  to  South  street  be'made  a  stand 
for  persons  to  vend  the  produce  of  their  farms,  Report: 

That  in  their  opinion  the  request  of  said  petitioners 
be  granted,  with  the  exception  of  the  square  between 
Market  and  Chesnut  streets,  and  offer  the  supplements 
to  the  ordinance  for  the  regulating  of  Markets  in  High 
and  Second  streets. 

Mr.  Wetherill,t'rom  the  Committee  to  whom  was  refer 
red  the  memorial  of  James  Mayer,  made  the  following 
report  and  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Select  and  Common 
Councils  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of  James 
Mayer, 

Report,  That  they  have  carefully  examined  into  the 
merits  of  the  alleged  claim  of  the  petitioner  for  Gravel 
furnished  for  the  use  of  the  city  in  August,  1829— that 
it  appears  to  your  committee  that  his  claim  is  founded 
upon  a  certificate  furnished  him  by  Alphonso  C.  Ireland, 
one  of  the  city  regulators,  of  a  quantity  of  gravel  mea- 
sured for  the  said  petitioner,  stated  to  be  1558  yards: 
that  shortly  afterwards,  he  handed  in  his  bill  to  the 
City  Commissioners,  for  that  quantity  of  gravel  at  56 
cents  per  -yard,  when  it  was  made  known  to  the  peti- 
tioner by  Robert  Cooper,  one  of  the  City  Commission- 
ers, that  Mr.  Ireland  had  given  him  a  certificate  of  the 
wrong  quantity,  that  it  should  155  8-10  yards;  but  it 
appearing  to  the  Committee  that  the  petitioner,  when 
informed  of  the  mistake  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
great  difference  in  the  quantity,  and  called  upon 
Samuel  Hains,  the  City  Surveyor,  to  measure  the  out- 
lines where  the  gravel  heap  had  been,  the  marks  of 
which  were  plainly  to  be  seen  on  the  ground  it  occu- 
pied, and  were  also  marked  out  with  a  spade  by  Robert 
Cooper,  one  of  the  City  Commissioners,  previously  to 
its  being  measured  by  Mr.  Haines;  the  petitioner  was 
present,  and  made  no  objections,  but  on  the  contrary 
appeared  satisfied:  the  petitioner  furnished  Mr.  Haines 
with  the  height  of  the  gravel,  who  made  the  quantity 
175  yards — the  petitioner  refused  to  settle  upon  either 
of  the  bills  of  measurement. 

The  committee  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
quantity  of  gravel  measured  by  Alphonso  C.  Ireland 
was  155  8-10  yards,  and  that  it  evidently  was  an  error 
in  taking  it  off  his  book,  inasmuch  as  the  outlines  of  the 
diagram  exhibited  to  the  Committee  accords  upon  cal- 
culation with  the  foregoing  qnantity,  and  although  Mr. 
Haines  dimensions  were  taken  sometime  after  the  gra- 
vel heap  had  been  removed,  from  designated  marks 
made  by  Robert  Cooper,  in  the  presence  of  the  peti- 
tioner, yet  his  calculations  make  the  amount  175  yards, 
differing  only  about  20  yards  from  Mr.  Ireland's  mea- 
surement. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  petitioner  cannot  be 
convinced  of  the  error — the  committee  have  heard  his 
own  statement,  and  are  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that 
there  was  only  155  8-10  yards  of  gravel  belonging  to 
the  petitioner,  measured  by  Mr.  Ireland,  and  that  he  is 
entitled  to  a  settlement  of  that  quaniity,  and  no  more 
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at  56  cents  per  yard;  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case  have  induced  the  committee  to  be  thus  particular 
in  making  this  report,  and  ask  leave  to  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Murray,  from  the  committee  to  purchase  wood 
for  the  necessitous  Poor,  made  the  following  report  and 
resolution,  which  was  passed. 

The  joint  committee  appointed  on  the  llth  of  No- 
vember, 1830,  to  distribute  the  wood  purchased  for  the 
necessitous  Poor,  beg  leave  to  report. 

That  they  have  distributed  seventy  cords  of  wood  in 
portions  of  one  quarter  of  a  cord  to  each  applicant,  and 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  Mayor  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorised  to  draw  his 
warrant  on  the  City  Treasurer,  in  favour  of  Joseph 
Murray,  for  the  sum  of  thirty  five  dollars,  being  the 
amount  necessary  to  pay  expense  of  carrying  seventy 
cords  of  wood  from  the  yards  to  the  respective  dwellings 
of  the  necessitous  poor,  to  whom  it  has  been  distribut- 
ed, and  that  the  same  be  charged  to  the  fund  appropri- 
ated for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Oldenburg,  from  the  Committee  for  leasing 
Vine  street  wharf,  made  the  following  report  and  reso- 
lution, which  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  application 
of  John  Ford,  for  the  leasing  of  Vine  street  wharf  and 
landing  ©n  the  river  Delaware,  report:  That  we  have 
carefully  considered  the  said  application,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  city  to 
lease  the  same  to  him  for  the  term  of  three  years,  for 
the  sum  of  eleven  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  the  city 
reserving  the  right  of  constructing  a  culvert  on  the 
premises,  whenever  they  may  deem  it  expedient.  We 
further  beg  leave  respectfully  to  offer  the  following  re- 
solution: 

Resolved,  that  the  City  Commissioners  be  authorised 
to  lease  to  John  Ford,  from  the  1st  of  March  next,  the 
wharf  and  landing  at  Vine  street,  on  the  river  Dela- 
ware, for  the  term  of  three  years,  at  eleven  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  by  giving  good  and  sufficient  se- 
curity for  the  same,  the  city  reserving  the  right  of  con- 
structing a  culvert  on  the  premises  whenever- they  may 
deem  it  expedient  so  to  do. 

Mr.  Leiper,  from  Committee  of  Accounts,  made  the 
following  report  and  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  of  accounts  to  whom  was  referred  the 
bill  of  Thomas  Desilver,  Jr.  for  Stationery  furnished 
for  the  use  of  Councils,  beg  leave  to  report, 

That  they  have  examined  said  bill  and  found  it  to  be 
correct,  and  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  Mayor  be  requested  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the 
City  Treasurer,  in  favour  of  T.  Desilver,  Jr.  for  the  sum 
of  seventeen  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  that  the  same 
be  charged  to  appropriation  No.  21. 

Mr.  Leiper  offered  the  following  resolution.  . 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  clerks  of  Councils  be  requested  to  purchase  50 
copies  of  the  Legislative  Manual,  for  the  use  of  Coun- 
cils, provided  the  cost  does  not  exceed  one  dollar  per 

C°The  yeas  and  nays  were  called  for  and  the  resolution 
was  passed,  yeas  12,  nays  5. 

From  the  Baltimore  American. 
OBSTRUCTIONS  IN  THE  SUSQUEHANNA 
RIVER. 

In  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Heath 
from  the  joint  committee  to  which  was  referred  theme- 
morials  of  sundry  citizens  of  this  state  relative  to  ob- 
structions in  the  river  Susquehanna, 
lowing  report;- which  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  print 

eCVhe  joint  committee  to  which  was  referred  the  me. 
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mortals  of  sundry  citizens  of  this  state,  relating  to  cer- 
tain artificial  obstructions  in  the  river  Susquehanna — 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions upon  the  subject,  and  respectfully  recommend 
their  adoption. 

Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  this  General  As- 
sembly, by  the  memorial  of  divers  citizens  of  this  state, 
interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  Susquehanna, 
that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  caused  to  be  erected 
in  and  across  the  bed  of  said  river  certain  dams,  which 
greatly  increase  the  peril,  and  impede  the  navigation 
thereof,  and  in  consequence  of  said  dams,  the  descend- 
ing trade  of  said  river  has  been  greatly  diminished,  and 
must  eventually  be  lost  to  the  citizens  of  this  state. 
And  whereas  in  support  of  the  representations  so  made 
it  appears  by  a  printed  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Canal  Commissioners  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  made 
to  the  legislature  of  the  said  State,  and  other  evidence, 
that  three  dams  have  been  erected  across  the  said  river, 
the  one  at  a  place  called  Duncan's  Island,  another  at  a 
place  called  the  Shamokin,  and  the  third  at  or  near  a 
place  called  Nanticoke,  which  dams  are  not  less  than 
eight  feet  above  the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  and  con- 
structed of  timber  and  masses  of  solid  masonry,  and  ef- 
fectually prevent  the  descent  of  boats  and  arks  down 
said  river,  except  by  the  passing  through  the  chute  or 
sluice  is  at  all  times  dangerous,  and  has  already  occa- 
sioned great  losses  to  those  who  have  attempted  the 
passage  of  them;  and  by  said  dams  the  ascending-  navi- 
gation is  wholly  destroyed: — And  whereas,  the  river 
Susquehanna,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, has  been  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  its  borders,  for 
the  convenient  transportation  to  market  of  the  products 
of  their  industry,  and  for  the  transportation  from  the 
sea  board  to  the  interior,  of  such  articles  as  the  situa- 
tion of  its  people  rendered  convenient  and  necessary: 
And  whereas,  the  inhabitants  of  the  soil  bordering  on 
navigable  rivers,  have  aright  to  the  free  and  unob- 
structed use  of  such  rivers,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
and  such  principle  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  enlight- 
ened judgment  of  mankind,  and  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  Union  under  one  government  of  these  States: 
And  whereas,  the  maintenance  of  this  principle  is  neces- 
sary to  the  convenient  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  different  States — is  calculated  to  develope  the  re- 
sources, and  increase  the  wealth  and  the  power  of  said 
States,  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  their  respective 
citizens,  and  to  bind  those  States  indissolubly  together, 
under  our  present  happy  form  of  government:  And 
whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  se- 
cured to  the  citizens  of  each  State,  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States,  and 
hath  expressly  prohibited  the  passage  of  any  law  by  the 
Legislature  of  a  State,  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts. 

And  whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land, passed  at  November  session  1799,  to  incorporate  a 
company,  to  make  a  canal  from  the  River  Delaware  to 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  it  was  declared  that  the  said  act 
should  be  of  no  force  or  effect,  until  a  law  should  be 
passed  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  declaring  the  River 
Susquehanna  a  public  highway,  and  authorizing  indi- 
viduals or  bo-'ies  corporate  to  remove  any  obstructions 
therein,  at  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  from  the 
first  day  of  March,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred.  And 
whereas,  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1801,  did 
also  pass  an  act  to  incorporate  the  said  company,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  condition  precedent  contained  in 
the  law  of  Maryland,  expressly  enact  and  -declare, 
"that  the  River  Susquehanna,  down  to  the  Maryland 
line,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
public  highway,  any  act  or  law  of  this  commonwealth 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Com- 
pany, or  any  other  body  corporate,  or  individuals,  to 
remove  all  natural  and  artificial  obstructions  therefrom." 
And  whereas,  in  consequence  of  the  act  passed  by  the 


Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  as  aforesaid,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Maryland  pursuing  the  same  friendly  and  liberal 
course,  that  has  at  all  times  characterized  the  conduct 
of  this  State  towards  her  sister  States,  did,  by  an  act 
passed  at  December  session,  1813,  provide  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  said  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  aforesaid,  the  bed  of  the  River  Susquehanna, 
from  the  Maryland  line  to  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake,  is 
hereby  declared,  and  shall  hereafter  be,  a  public  high- 
way, and  that  individuals  or  bodies  corporate,  may  at  all 
times  remove  obstructions  to  its  navigation;  from  which 
several  enactments  of  the  two  States  it  is  manifest  that, 
by  a  solemn  compact,  the  River  Susquehanna  is  a  free 
and  public  highway,  and  that  neither  of  the  contracting 
States,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  has  a  right  in 
anv  manner  or  by  any  means,  to  impede  the  natural 
navigation  thereof.  And  whereas,  confiding  in  such 
compact,  and  the  faithful  performance  of  its  conditions, 
this  State  hasat  various  times  and  on  different  occasions, 
as  have  also  divers  corporations  of  the  State,  by  authori- 
ty thereof,  appropriated  and  applied  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney to  clear  out  the  bed  of  said  river,  and  to  preserve 
the  navigation  thereof  free  and  unobstructed,  to  the  use 
of  the  citizens  of  the  several  states  forming  the  said 
compact:  And  whereas,  the  erection  of  the  said  dams, 
by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  a  manifest  infraction  of  the  said  compact,  and 
agreement,  and  greatly  injurious  to  the  interests  ofthis 
State,  and  to  the  citizens  thereof — Wherefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  of  this  state  be  and  he  is 
hereby  requested,  to  communicate  a  copy  of  this  pre- 
amble, and  the  accompanying  resolutions,  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  request  that  they  may 
be  laid  before  the  legislature  of  that  state,  in  order  that 
measures  may  be  taken  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
remove  the  just  cause  of  complaint  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, in  relation  to  the  artificial  obstructions  in  the 
river  Susquehanna. 

'  Resolved,  That  the  Governor  be  and  he  is  hereby  re- 
quested, to  communicate  copies  of  this  preamble  and 
the  accompanying'  resolutions,  to  the  Governors  of  the 
states  of  New  York  and  Delaware,  with  a  request  that 
they  will  communicate  them  to  the  Legislatures  of  their 
respective  states,  and  ask  their  co-operation  in  obtain- 
ing the  removal  of  all  artificial  obstructions  to  the  navi- 
gation of  said  River. 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  and  Council  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  authorized  and  requested,  to  appoint 
three  commissioners  to  repair  to  Harrisburg,  to  remon- 
strate against  the  conduct  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  erecting  artificial  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of 
the  River  Susquehanna,  and  endeavour  to  procure  the 
removal  of  all  such  obstructions — and  to  report,  if  prac- 
ticable, their  proceedings  during  the  present  session,  or 
if  otherwise  to  the  next  General  Assembly  of  this  State. 


For  the  Register  of  Pennsylvania. 
THE  ALCHEMIST. 
No.  VII. 

DRESS. 

I  know  of  nothing  which  engages  in  a  greater  degree 
the  attention  of  the  mass  of  refined  and  polished  mem- 
bers of  society,  than  the  object  I  have  selected  for  a  few- 
desultory  remarks.  It  may  be  defined  to  be  the  art  of 
so  clothing  the  body,  as  to  unite  what  is  considered  some 
degree  of  comfort  with  a  certain  turn  of  expression,  that 
imposes  the  stamp  of  fashion  on  the  wearer.  This  desire 
to  have  the  outward  man  apparelled  in  a  particular  way, 
and  after  some  certain  model,  has  been  so  prevalent  in 
all  ages  of  the  world  and  in  every  nation,  and  obtains 
with  so  much  force  at  the  present  day,  that  I  am  tempted 
to  consider  it  one  of  the  natural  propensities  of  the 
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human  mind.  Even  that  religious  sect  which  professes, 
and  doubtless  feels,  a  conscientious  opposition  to  the 
fashions  of  the  world,  has  adopted  a  standard,  plain  it  is 
true,  though  even  with  such  as  rank  with  the  most 
worldly  it  is  sometimes  the  fashion  to  be  plain,  to  which 
standard  in  colour  and  in  shape  its  members  adhere.  In 
the  infinite  variety,  too,  of  shapes  which  dress  assumes, 
tired  perhaps  in  a  search  after  new  combinations,  it 
contents  itself  with  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  modes, 
even  the  plainest,  of  that  estimable  class  of  persons. 
This  admiration  of  dress,  as  I  have  said  above,  has  not 
been  confined  to  recent  times:  the  Asiatic  Sardanapalus 
exerted  as  much  pains  to  adjust  hisflowing  tunic  and  curl 
his  luxuriant  locks,  as  any  modern  Brummel  to  regulate 
the  height  and  breadth  of  his  cravat.  The  toga  of  the 
Roman  fashionable  enjoyed  as  much  of  his  anxious  care, 
as  the  feathers  and  beads,  which  the  poor  Indian  thinks 
a  full  compensation  for  miles  of  fertile  land,  occupy  of 
his  untutored  fancy.  In  truth,  the  savage  of  our  western 
wilds  display  as  much  imagination  in  the  location  and 
arrangement  of  the  ornaments  I  have  mentioned,  as 
any  of  the  beaux  of  our  day  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
whiskers.  Apropos  des  moustaches — I  have  seen  some, 
at  sight  of  which  a  buffalo  might  hide  his  diminished 
head.  But  to  return:  dress  may,  with  propriety,  be 
said  to  be  a  means  for  the  exhibition  of  fancy  and  judg. 
ment,  in  many  who  have  no  other  mode  of  showing  it. 
How  much  nice  discrimination  in  the  cut  of  a  shirt  col. 
lar!  How  much  point  in  the  figure  of  some  boots,  and 
what  square  and  compass  in  others!  What  consistency 
in  a  cravat!  What  splendour  of  imagery  in  a  waist- 
coal! 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  have  forgotten  the  fair 
sex,  by  confining  my  illustrations  to  these  instances  of 
taste  in  men.  The  ladies  demand,  and  shall  receive,  a 
full  share  of  my  attention. 

One  thing  in  regard  to  female  dress  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice,  though  perfectly  obvious  and  striking;  and 
that  is,  the  increasing  importance  it  has  assumed  with 
the  increased  refinement  and  civilization  of  the  world. 
In  Greece  and  Rome,  the  extravagance  of  fashion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  confined,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
stronger  sex;  and  while  the  ridicule  of  the  satirist  was 
directed  against  the  effeminacy  of  the  men,  the  coarse, 
unfeminine  vices  of  the  women  were  held  up  to  merited 
disgust.    A  reason  for  this  may  be  mentioned,  which  it 
requires  little  sagacity  to  discover.    Before  Christianity 
shed  its  mild  and  ameliorating  influence  on  the  world, 
females  held  a  rank  in  life  very  far  below  their  proper 
elevation.    Society  or  social  intercourse,  as  the  term  is 
understood  by  us,  its  enjoyment  and  benefits  were  to 
them  unknown.    The  highest  ambition,  as  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  good  wife,  was  to  assist  her  husband  in  his 
preparations  for  battle,  or  to  attend  to  his  repose  and 
refreshment  after  his  return  from  the  dangers  of  the 
conflict.    She  performed  many  of  the  menial  offices  of 
the  household.    The  pleasures  of  society  were  of  a 
kind  which  verged  constantly  on  libertinism  and  de- 
bauchery; and  this,  of  necessity,  from  the  frail  tenure 
by  which  marriage  was  upheld.    A  female,  therefore5 
who  started  from  her  sphere  to  enter  upon  the  rounds  of 
pleasure,  most  generally  fell  into  some,  if  not  all,  of  the 


vices  of  a  Messalina.  That  world  of  fashion  had  no  ex- 
istence, in  which  her  beauty  might  have  been  properly 
displayed— where  her  taste  could  have  been  developed 
— her  accomplishments  have  been  the  object  of  respect- 
ful admiration;  and  where  dress  could  have  occupied 
some  of  that  attention,  which  was  wholly  devoted  to 
coarser  enjoyments.  I  speak  not  now  of  the  exhibition 
of  the  sterner  virtues  of  the  heart — of  the  magnanimity 
of  a  Lacedemonian  wife — of  the  patriotism  of  a  Roman 
mother.  These  are  ruder  virtues,  which,  though  they 
may  now  exist  in  all  their  strength  in  the  character  of 
many  a  modern  female,  are  more  frequently  witnessed, 
because  more  frequently  called  into  exercise,  in  an  in- 
fant age  of  society.  Female  character,  however,  is  not 
the  subject  of  these  random  cogitations;  it  may  be  con- 
sidered too  varied  and  too  profound  even  for  an  Alche- 
mist. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  condemn  all  superfluities 
in  dress.  They  are  certainly  mistaken  who  think  that 
the  nearer  we  approach,  as  well  in  that  particular  as  in 
others,  to  a  state  of  nature,  the  better.  We  are  not, 
and  I  trust  never  shall  be,  in  a  state  of  nature,  so  called. 
We  constitute  a  frame  of  society,  artificial,  if  any  choose 
so  to  consider  it,  but  one  the  necessary  result  of  the 
progressive  nature  of  our  faculties,  and  the  best  adapted 
.Jto  promote  the  happiness  of  our  kind. 

Dress,  as  every  thing  else,  must  improve,  or  at  least 
vary  in  materials,  modes,  convenience,  and  elegance.  I 
have  always  considered  this  subject  pretty  much  as  that 
of  temperance,  which  has  lately  been  the  theme  on 
which  a  great  deal  has  been  sensibly,  and  again  most 
foolishly  written.  As  I  have  but  just  now  asserted,  man 
is  not,  if  he  ever  was,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  in  a 
pure  state  of  nature;  that  is,  perfectly  unclothed,  with- 
out laws  of  some  kind  or  government  of  some  sort, 
patriarchal  or  otherwise.  Extravagance  in  dress,  these 
papers  would  no  more  recommend,  than  intemperance 
in  living — in  every  thing  there  is  a  proper  medium.  If 
I  were,  however,  to  choose  between  the  present  state  of 
the  civilized  world,  disfigured  as  it  may  be  thought  by- 
extravagance  and  luxury,  I  should  have  little  difficulty 
in  making  a  selection  between  it,  and  that  primitive  age, 
so  much  lauded,  where  no  refinement  polishes  the 
roughness  of  our  natures — no  politeness  softens  opposi- 
tion or  contradiction — no  literature  charms  our  imagin- 
ation or  enlightens  our  judgments.  Let  then  the  "hu- 
man form  divine"  (I  speak  now  to  the  ladies)  be  so 
adorned,  as  to  exhibit  its  beauty  and  its  just  proportions, 
without  offence  to  the  most  delicate  feelings.  "  O'erstep 
not  the  modesty  of  nature,"  nor  pile  Pelion  on  Ossa — 
tippet  on  cape  and  cloak,  'till  all  form  and  proportion 
be  abolished.  Let  not  your  bonnets  exceed  your  para- 
sols in  size;  nor  your  head  dresses  an  ordinary  rose-bush. 
Then  your  admirers  will  not  be  thrown  altogether  into 
the  shade,  or  forced  to  wonder  more  at  the  bloom  on 
your  heads  than  on  your  countenances.  Let  not  your 
sleeves,  which  have  been  with  apparent  propriety  de- 
nominated "coverings  for  the  arms,"  be  now  called 
"coverings  for  half  or  more  of  the  body"— presenting 
the  appearance  of  walking  balloons— taste  calls  not  for 
this,  any  more  than  she  does  for  dresses  "curtailed  of 
their  fair  proportion."  UMBRA. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTES. 

COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

In  the  infant  state  of  the  colony  a  case  occurred  not 
provided  for  by  law.  Charles  Pickering,  Samuel  Buck- 
ley and  Hobert  Fenton,  were  charged  with  circulating 
bad  money.  This  case  went  to  jury,  the  Governor  act- 
ing as  judge,  the  jury  found  them  guilty.  The  Go- 
vernor pronounced  sentence  on  them.  That  Charles 
Pickering  should  give  good  money  for  the  counterfeit 
coin  he  had  passed,  and  should  pay  forty  pounds  to- 
wards the  erection  of  a  Court  House.  Samuel  Beckley 
being  more  ingenious  should  only  pay  ten  pounds  to- 
wards the  Court  House,  and  Robert  Fenton  being  more 
ingenious  than  either,  should  set  one  hour  in  the  stocks 
on  the  next  day. 

8th  Month  24th,  16S3. 

WELSH  EMIGRANTS. 

The  emigration  from  Wales  was  as  early  as  1683  into 
Pennsylvania.  They  purchased  a  large  body  of  land, 
and  called  the  several  settlements  after  favourite  places 
in  Wales.  Those  who  settled  in  Philadelphia,  united 
themselves  to  the  congregation  of  Christ  Church,  and 
had  occasional  preaching  from  their  countryman,  Dr. 
Wayman.  The  erection  of  the  new  church  was  pro- 
moted by  Robert  Ellis  and  his  Welsh  associates,  who 
spared  neither  their  time  or  money  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  Welsh  Association  or  Society  erected  a  large 
building  for  a  store-house  on  Society  Hill — for  how  long 
a  period  this  association  existed,  does  not  appear  from 
the  record. 

William  Penn  was  desirous  of  advancing  the  interests 
of  his  infant  colony  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  he  there- 
fore visited  Wales,  and  encouraged  the  emigration  of 
miners  and  artificers.  The  establishment  of  iron  works 
was  a  favorite  project.  He  was  also  desirous  of  know- 
ing the  minerals  which  probably  were  in  the  province; 
the  working  of  which  would  afford  employment,  not 
only  to  many,  but  render  the  country  independent. 

Robert  Ellis  was  a  gentleman  peculiarly  qualified  to 
advance  his  object.  In  one  of  Penn's  letters  he  says, 
"Honest  Bob  Ellis  is  as  active  and  persevering  as  1 
wish;"  alluding  probably  to  the  establishment  of  iron 
works  at  Durham,  in  Bucks  county,  by  Robert  Ellis  and 
others.  At  what  time  these  iron  works  went  into  ope- 
ration, I  am  ignorant. 

Note. — Robert  Ellis,  above  alluded  to,  married  Miss 
Parrineace  of  Charleston, South  Carolina.  He  died  about 
the  year  1745,  leaving  two  children — a  son,  who  settled 
in  North  Carolina,  and  a  daughter,  who  afterwards  mar- 
ried Redmond  Conyngham. 

LORD  PETER  BOROUGH. 

William  Penn  when  in  Holland,  met  with  Lord  Peter- 
borough; it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  (Peterbo- 
rough) was  never  in  Pennsylvania. 

BAPTISTS. 

A  number  of  Welsh  emigrants  settled  near  Cold 
Spring,  in  1682,  where  a  Baptist  congregation  was  form- 
ed as  early  as  the  year  1684,  under  Thomas  Dungan, 
and  existed  until  1702.  -In  the  year  1686,  a  number  of 
emigrants  from  Wales  settled  at  Pennepeko;  they  were 
also  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  chose  the  Rev. 
Elias  Keach  to  be  their  minister  in  1687. 

The  Rev.  Elias  Keach  was  son  to  Benjamin  Keach, 
who  came  to  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1686.  He  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  black,  and  wearing  a  band,  leadily  passed 
for  a  minister.  The  people  were  desirous  of  hearing 
him  preach,  and  invited  him  to  give  them  a  sermon, 
with  which  request  lie  complied.  On  the  following 
Sunday  he  attended,  and  succeeded  admirably  well 
until  near  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon,  when  his  con- 
science smote  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  avow  the 
deceit.  In  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  went  to  Cold 
Spring,  and  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Dungan,  ac- 


knowledged the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  and  pro- 
fessed contrition;  and  was  by  him  baptized  and  ordained. 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

The  Friends  in  Philadelphia  had  a  mercantile  inter- 
course with  members  of  their  society  resident  in  the 
Island  of  Barbadoes.  A  number  of  Friends  united,  and 
built  a  store-house  at  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Se- 
cond streets.  The  Presbyterians  and  Baptists,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Barbadoes  Society,  were  accustomed 
to  worship  in  the  store-house.  The  Baptists  withdrew 
their  claims  afterwards,  and  met  in  Anthony  Morris's 
brew-house,  near  the  Draw  Bridge;  here  they  met  un- 
til the  year  1707,  when  they  took  possession  of  the 
Keithian  Meeting-house,  a  small  wooden  building,  built 
in  1692.  The  Baptists  pulled  this  building  down,  and 
raised  a  handsome  brick  church  in  1731.  T  he  deed  was 
in  the  name  of  Thomas  Pearl,  who,  dying  in  the  year 
1734,  made  a  conveyance  of  the  same  to  the  Church  of 
England.    The  Episcopalians  sold  their  claim  for  £50. 

CHESTER  COUNTT. 

The  great  valley  of  Chester  county  was  settled  by  a 
large  emigration  from  Wales  in  1711. 

TUCKERS. 

This  name  was  first  given  in  derision  to  these  "  Bap- 
tists." It  is  derived  from  the  word  "tunker,"  the  sig- 
nification of  which  is,  to  put  a  piece  of  bread  in  gravy. 
They  have  been  also  called  Tumblers,  from  their  ap- 
pearance when  in  the  water  for  the  performance  of 
baptism,  as  their  position  resembles  persons  in  the  act 
of  falling  forward.  The  Germans  sounding  the  letter 
T  like  D,  have  led  to  the  pronunciation  of  Dunkers  and 
Dumplers.  In  the  year  1719,  about  twenty  families 
came  to  Philadelphia,  some  settled  at  Pequai,  some  at 
Germantown,  some  at  Skippacb,  &c.  In  the  year  1729, 
more  than  thirty  families  arrived  within  the  province 
belonging  to  the  original  Church  of  Schwardzenau, 
founded  in  1708.  T  he  Vunkers  were  originally  Calvin- 
ists,  and  were  baptized  in  the  river  Eder  by  Schward- 
zenau. The  words,  Tunkers  in  German — Baptists  in 
Greek — and  nippers  in  English,  have  all  the  same  sig- 
nification. They  spread  their  branches  to  Merienham 
and  Epstein.  Persecution  drove  some  to  Holland,  and 
some  to  Creyfelt.  The  original  congregation  removed 
from  Schwardzenau  to  Sernstervin  in  Friezland,  and 
from  thence  to  Pennsylvania  in  1719.  In  1729  the 
congregations  of  Creyfelt  and  Holland  followed 'their 
brethren.  ' 

Two  individuals  have  sent  forth  systems,  but  these  are 
not  acknowledged.  They  hold  to  general  redemption, 
and  general  salvation.  Plain  dress  and  language;  and 
will  neither  swear  or  fight.  They  will  not  go  to' law, 
or  serve  as  jurors.  They  shave  not  their  beards,  and 
keep  the  first  day  Sabbath,  all  but  a  few  congregations. 
The  Lord's  Feast  or  Supper,  Love  Feasts,  washing  feet 
£as  denoting  hospitality),  kiss  of  charity,  and  right  hand 
of  fellowship,  are  all  observed.  They  annoint  their  sick 
with  oil.  They  also  use  the  triune  immersion,  of  laying 
on  of  hands,  accompanied  with  a  suitable  prayer,  even 
when  the  person  baptized  is  in  the  water. 

Some  of  the  Tunker  establishments  in  Pennsylvania 
are  on  the  decline,  such  as  Epbrata,  Sec.  in  Lancaster 
county.  In  Somerset  county,  at  Brothers  Valley  near 
Berlin,  is  a  recent  establishment;  one  society  on  Jacobs 
creek  in  the  west;  and  one  on  Red  Stone. 

MENNONITES  AND  AYMENISTS. 

The  Mennonites  and  Aymenists  refer  for  their  prin- 
ciples and  usages  to  their  Confession  of  Faith,  published 
at  Philadelphia  in  1727.  This  Confession  is  a  transla- 
tion of  the  one  formed  and  published  at  Dordrecht,  in 
1632,  by  deputies  from  ail  the  Mennonite  societies  in 
Germany.  The  Mennonites  and  Aymenists,  having 
changed  the  administration  of  baptism  from  immersion 
to  affusion,  are  no  longer  classed  among  the  Baptists. 

The  Aymenists,  Amish  or  Bearded  Mennonites,  are 
rather  more  strict  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  religious  du- 
ties than  the  Mennonites. 
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One  of  their  writers  thus  says: — "  Constantine  con- 
sulted all  the  authorities,  relative  to  the  change  from 
Sabbath  to  Sunday,  and  having1  ascertained  the  fact 
that  the  change  was  made  by  the  early  Apostles  and 
friends  of  our  Saviour,  and  that  the  alteration  was  ap- 
proved and  sanctioned  by  him  as  a  day  of  rest;  he, 
Constantine  the  Great,  decreed  by  law  that  Sunday 
should  be  a  day  of  rest  in  all  cities  and  towns.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  afraid  to  have  declared  it  a  day  of 
rest  also  in  the  country,  and  was  content  to  make  an 
alteration  in  the  cities  and  towns  ;  as  he  permitted  the 
people  in  the  country  to  work  if  they  were  so  inclined." 
Again,  "  It  is  certain  a  peculiar  holy  reverence  was  ob- 
served on  this  day,  as  will  appear  from  Justin  Martyr's 
first  apology" 

MAJOR  GRANT'S  DEFEAT. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  containing  an  account  of  the  Defeat  of 
Major  Grant,  before  Fort  Du  Quesne  in  1758. 

Fort  Do  Quesne,  Nov.  26th,  1758. 

Sin, — Our  march  has  been  attended  with  innumer- 
able difficulties,  a  country  wild  and  desolate,  through 
and  across  mountains,  where  civilized  man  had  not  be- 
fore trod,  by  Indian  paths  almost  impracticable  and  har- 
rassed  at  every  step  by  merciless  savages  who  hidden 
from  our  view  would  pour  forth  their  deadly  shot  with 
impunity.  As  we  approached  the  Fort  the  danger  of  a 
surprise  became  greater;  the  recollection  of  the  defeat 
of  Braddock  made  us  cautious;  I  ordered  Major  Grant 
who  was  in  the  advance  to  guard  against  ambuscades. — 
That  officer  with  three  hundred  men  approached  the 
Fort  on  the  supposition  that  the  French  had  withdrawn, 
when  suddenly  the  hostile  Indians  rose  on  each  side 
and  poured  forth  a  destructive  fire  and  the  Garrison 
numerous  and  strong  rallied  out  and  made  a  fierce  and 
violent  attack;  the  attack  was  on  every  side  but  Grant 
ordered  a  retreat,  the  men  formed  a  compact  band  and 
awed  the  assailants  by  a  resolute  and  determined  com- 
bat. Many  were  kiled,  many  were  taken  prisoners,but 
the  success  of  the  enemy  met  with  a  powerful  check, 
for  they  came  in  contact  with  the  body  of  the  army  be- 
ing led  on  with  skill  and  circumspection;  met  them 
boldly  and  compelled  them  to  give  up  their  attempts; 
the  retreat  of  Grant  was  the  last  success  of  the  enemy, 
they  were  convinced  that  all  hopes  of  saving  the  Fort 
were  fruitless;  they  withdrew  to  the  Fort,  destroyed 
most  of  the  works,  and  went  down  the  Ohio,  in  number 
exceeding  five  hundred  men.  On  the  twenty  fourth 
the  English  Flag-  waved  triumphantly  over  Fort  Du 
Quesne.  In  the  third  year  after  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  about  that  fortification,  it  fell  into  our  hands 
after  having  kindled  so  fierce  a  flame  in  so  destructive 
a  war.  With  the  change  of  masters  it  has  assumed  the 
name  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  Pittsburg  the  propriety  of  which 
is  too  evident  to  require  a  justification  of  the  change; 
two  plans  of  operation  have  been  judicious,  extensive, 
vigorous  and  successful. 

My  health  is  still  delicate. 

With  sentiments  of  respect 
I  remain  yours,  &c. 

FORBES. 

[We  should  be  glad  to  receive  a  more  full  account 
of  this  defeat.— Ed.] 

IRELAND — ANGLESEY. 

January  '5th,  1760. — This  day  died  the  Honorable 
James  Annesly,  Esquire,  only  son  and  heir  of  Lord 
Arthur  Althaw,  claimant  of  the  Anglesey  title  and  Es- 
tate. He  was  twice  married  and  has  left  one  son  and 
two  daughters. 

This  unfortunate  man  had  in  his  youth  the  misfor- 
tune of  being  kidnapped  and  sent  to  Newcastle  in  the 
colony  of  Delaware,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  Penn- 
sylvania where  he  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  servi- 
tude. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

September  4th,  1760. — Bruleman  was  brought  up  to 
the  business  of  a  Silver  Smith,  but  becoming  discon- 


tented gave  it  up  and  entered  the  army  as  an  officer  in 
the  Royal  American  Revolution,  but  becoming  addicted 
to  the  vice  of  gaming  and  loosing  his  money,  he  was 
driven  by  necessity  to  utter  counterfeit  money,  and  be- 
ing detected  he  was  dismissed  the  army  in  disgrace.  

He  returned  to  Philadelphia,  but  his  conduct  being 
known,  his  former  friends  &  associates  shunned  his  inti- 
macy which  had  such  an  effect  on  him  as  to  induce  him 
to  commit  a  crime,  for  the  commission  of  which  he 
might  get  hung.  He  loaded  his  gun  with  two  balls 
and  proposed  to  the  landlord  to  go  a  fowling  with  him, 
but  he  could  not  go,  and  therefore  escaped  the  snare 
that  was  laid  for  him.  He  walked  on  to  Centre  Square 
where  he  met  a  gentleman  whom  he  accosted  and  re- 
ceived a  polite  answer,  but  on  looking  round  saw  no 
person  in  sight  but  the  gentleman  he  intended  to  shoot, 
and  knowing  therefore  he  would  have  no  witness  to 
prove  his  guilt,  he  wished  the  gentleman  a  pleasant 
walk  and  left  him.  He  then  proceeded  on  to  the  Bowl- 
ing Green,  where  he  saw  a  number  of  persons  playing 
foot  ball,  soon  after  they  all  withdrew  to  the  Billiard 
Room,  Bruleman  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  the  room  and 
was  merry,  facetious,  good  humoured  and  laughed  and 
talked.  He  however  kept  his  eye  upon  the  Billiard  Play- 
ers. Mr.  Scull  held  the  mace  with  the  eye  of  a  prac- 
tised player,  and  he  struck  his  ball  with  such  accuracy 
as  to  pocket  his  adversary's  ball.  At  the  moment  he 
struck  the  ball,  he  received  the  shot  from  the  gun, 
Banluman  exclaimed,  "You  take  good  aim,  but  I  can 
show  you  a  finer."  He  then  walked  up  to  Scull  and 
told  him  he  was  very  sorry  for  his  misfortune,  especial- 
ly as  he  was  both  young  and  handsome,  but  he  was  de- 
termined to  kill  some  person,  for  which  act  he  might 
be  hung. 

Mr.  Scull  said  he  died  contented,  shook  hands  and 
pardoned  his  murderer,  and  requested  his  friends  to  in- 
tercede for  a  pardon  for  him.  This  tragical  affair 
happened  on  the  twenty  seventh  of  August.  It  was 
some  hours  after  the  shot  was  received  that  Scull  died, 
enabling  him  to  make  his  will  and  see  his  friends. 

Banluman  was  tried  and  convicted,  and  on  the  eighth 
of  October  was  executed. 

LONGEVITY. 

Died  at  Philadelphia,  in  1761,  Mr.  Charles  Cottrel, 
aged  one  hundred  and  twenty  years;  and  three  days  af- 
ter, his  wife  aged  one  hundred  and  fifteen. 

This  couple  lived  together  in  marriage  ninety  eight 
years,  in  great  union  and  harmony.  Temperance  and 
frugality,  with  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  probably  led 
to  so  happy  a  result. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Callowhill  street,  called  after  Thomas  Callowhill 
Esquire . 

SPRING  GARDEN. 

Spiing  Garden  derives  its  name  from  a  Public  Gar- 
den adjoining  a  fine  spring  of  excellent  water.  This 
establishment  was  a  place  of  great  resort  for  the  youth 
of  both  sexes.  Tea,  Coffee,  Strawberries  and  Cream, 
&.C.  &c.  it  was  famous  for. 

pegg's  run. 

Peggs  Run  ran  near  to  it.  The  woman  who  wasmost 
active  at  Spring  Garden  was  called  Peggy,  and  from  this 
many  were  of  opinion  that  the  Run  took  its  name,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  called  after  Daniel  Pegg. 
It  is  a  little  surprising  that  a  place  once  so  famous  as 
Spring  Garden,  should  not  at  this  time  be  known.  In 
the  year  1720,  it  was  a  place  of  great  attraction,  and  for 
many  years  afterwards.  An  old  settler  speaks  of  its  wil- 
lows, its  Summer  Houses,  its  cherries  its  peaches,  its 
strawberries,  &c  &c.  Of  the  flowers,  especially  in  the 
Spring.  Of  its  evergreens  and  in  various  forms.  One 
hundred  years  have  passed  away  and  not  a  tree  of  this 
celebrated  spot  remains.  The  name  of  Spring  Gar- 
den, at  the  present  time  includes  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood. 

[To  be  continued] 
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LEGISLATURE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
REPORT 

Of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Internal  Improvement 
Fund  of  Pennsylvania.  Read  in  the  Senate,  Feb.  7, 
1831. 

AUDITOR   GENERAL'S  REPORT. 

February  7  th,  1831. 
Sir — Herewith  I  submit  the  report  of  the  commission- 
ers of  the  internal  improvement  fund,  commencing  1st 
December,  1829,  and  ending  1st  February,  1831.  Very 
respectfully,  yours  &.c. 

DANIEL  STURGEON. 

Hon.  Wm.  G.  Hawkins. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 
In  compliance  with  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  1st 
April,  1826,establishing  the  Internal  Improvement  fund, 
the  commissioners  ot  said  fund  submit  the  following 
report: 

By  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
26th  November,  1829,  the  comissioners  of  the  Internal 
Improvement  fund  were  requested  to  anticipate  their 
annual  communication  by  reporting  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  December,  instead  of  the  first  week  in  February,  as 
required  by  law.  This  request  was  complied  with, 
and  a  statement  furnished  exhibiting  the  situation  of  the 
fund  up  to  1st  December,  1829.  The  present  board 
have  therefore  commenced  with  that  date,  and  now 
present  a  repoit  of  receipts  and  payments  up  to  the 
first  instant,  embracing  a  period  of  fourteen  months. 

On  the  1st  December,  1829,  the  sum  of  §917  80  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  applicable  to 
the  re-payment  of  temporary  loans  tt  hich  had  previously 
been  applied  to  canal  purposes.  The  balance  of  the 
loan  per  act  of  22d  April,  1829,  amounting  to  §1,355,- 
921  12,  together  with  the  temporary  loan  of  §1,000,000 
per  act  of  17th  November,  1829;  the  charter  loan  of 
§487,034  46,  per  act  of  7th  December,  1829  ; 
the  loan  of  §4,000,000,  per  act  of  13th  March,  1830; 
and  the  temporary  loan  of  §250,000,  per  act  of 
12th  January,  1831,  constitute  the  sum  total  of  funds 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioncrs,during  the  pe- 
riod before  mentioned,  to  be  applied  to  the  construction 
and  incidental  expenses  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  and 
rail  road,  and  to  the  liquidation  of  such  loans  as  were 
by  law  directed  to  be  repaid. 

On  the  1st  December,  1829,  the  commonwealth  was 
indebted  on  account  of  temporary  loans  which  had 
been  previously  applied  to  canal  purposes,  as  follows; 
Temporary  loan  per  act  of  18lh  Decem- 
ber 1828,  §55,000  00 

do.  per  act  of  22d  April,  1829,  1,301,838  92 

do.  per  resolution  of  the  board  of  canal 

com'rs.  106,000  00 


That  the  aggregate  payments  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
board  of  canal  commissioners  corresponds  with  the 
amount  of  the  several  appropriations,  may  be  ascertain- 
ed by  deducting  from  the  sum  appropriated  per  act  of 
27th  March,  1830,  the  temporary  loans  unpaid  on  the 
1st  December,  1829,  and  adding  to  the  remainder  the 
amount  of  previous  and  subsequent  appropriations  and 
balances  of  appropriations,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
received  within  the  period  which  this  renort  embraces. 
The  following  is  the  result: 
Amount  appropriated  per  act  of  27th 

March,  1830  §3,459,532  00 

Deduct  temporary  loans  unpaid  on  1st 

December  1829  1,462,838  92 


§1,996,693  08 
Add  amount  received  of  loan  per  act  of 

22d  April,  1829  1,355,921  12 

charter  loan  per  act  of  7th  December 

1829  487,034  46 

balance  of  loan  per  act  of  13th  March, 

1830,  appropriated  per  act  of  8th 

Jan.  1831  53,433  54 

loan  per  act  of  7th  December,  1829, 

continued  per  act  of  4th  January, 

1831  202,500  00 

temporary  loan  per  act  of  21th  January, 

1831  250,000  00 

balance  on  hand  1st  December,  1829  917  80 


§4,346,500  00 

As  the  portion  of  loan  per  act  of  13th  March,  1830, 
paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  canal  com- 
missioners, in  consequence  of  the  re-payment  of  tem- 
porary loans,  does  not  correspond  in  amount  with  the 
appropriation  per  act  of  27th  March,  1830,  it  maybe 
proper  to  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  that  loan  has 
been  disbursed.  It  was  applied  as  follows: 
Repayment  of  temporary  loan  per  act  of 

17th  Nov.  1829  §1,000,000  00 

loan  per  resolution  of  the  board  of  ca- 
nal commissioners  106,000  00 
charter  loan  per  act  of  7th  Dec.  1829    284,534  46 
temporary  loan  per  act  of  22d  April, 

1829  3,111  46 

Paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  canal 

commissioners  2,350,420  54 

do.  balance  appropriated  per  act  of  8th 

January,  1831  53,433  54 

do.  amount  reserved  to  pay  balance  of 
loan  per  act  of  7th  December,  1829, 
appropriated  per  act  of  4th  January, 
1831  202,500  00 


Amounting  to  §1,462,838  92 

After  the  re-payment  of  this  sum,  of  the  temporary 
loan  per  act  of  17th  November,  1829,  and  of  §284,534 
46,  on  account  of  the  charter  loan  per  act  of  7th  De- 
cember, 1829,  the  balance  amounting  to  £4,346,500 
was,  from  time  to  time,  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
board  of  canal  commissioners,  on  warrants  drawn  by  the 
Governor,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1st 
April,  1826.  This  balance  was  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing loans  and  parts  of  loans,  viz: 

Loans  per  act  of  22d  April,  1829  §480,145  92 

Temporary  loan  per  act  of  17th  Novem- 
ber, 1829  1,000,000  00 

Charter  loan  per  act  of  7th  December, 
!829  10  000  00 

Loan  per  act  of  13th  March,  1830  2,350,420  54 

Balance  of  do.  per  act  of  8th  January ,1831      53,433  54 

Loan  per  act  of  7th  December,  1829,  con- 
tinued per  act  of  4th  January,  1831,        202,500  00 

Temporary  loan  per  act  of  12th  January 

1831  250,000  00 

§4,346,500  00 


§4,000,000,00 

The  several  disbursements  aforesaid  have  exhausted 
all  the  funds  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners 
which  can  be  applied  to  the  construction  and  incident- 
al expenses  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  and  rail  way,  as 
appears  by  the  following  condensed  statement: 
RECEIPTS. 

Loan  per  act  of  22d  April,  1829  §1,355,921  12 

Temporary  loan  per  act  of  17tb  November 

1829,  1,000,000  00 

Charter  loan  per  act  of  7th  Dec.  1829  487,034  46 
Loan  per  act  of  13th  March,  1830.  4,000,000  00 

Temporary  loan  per  act  of  12th  January, 

1831  250,000  00 

Balance  on  hand  1st  December,  1829  917  80 


§7,093,873  38 

PAYMENTS. 
Treasurer  of  the  board  of  canal  commmis- 

sioners  §4,346,500  00 

Repaid  temporary  loan  per  act  of]  8th 

December,  1828  55,000  00 

temporary  loan  per  act  of  22d  April, 

1829  1,301,838  92 
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loan  per  resolution  of  the  board  of  canal 

commissioners  106,000  00 

temporary  loan  per  act  of  17th  Novem- 
ber, 1829  1,000,000  00 

charter  loan  per  act  of  7th  Dec.  1829        284,534  46 

$7,093,873  38 

By  the  report  of  the  commisioners,  it  appears  that  a 
balance  of  $62,161  19,  remained  in  the  internal  im- 
provement fund,  on  1st  December,  1829,  applicable 
only  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  several  canal 
loans.  To  this  sum  was  added  by  transfers,  agreeably 
to  the  provisions  of  the  several  acts  relative  to  the  in- 
ternal improvement  fund  during  the  month  of  January, 
1830,  the  sum  of  $127,334  40,  making  an  aggregate  of 
$189,495  59  for  the  payment  of  interest  due  on  1st 
February,  1830.  After  the  payment  of  interest  then 
due,  a  balance  of  $37,828  13  remained  in  the  fund,  to 
meet  the  interest  on  temporary  loans,  the  salaries  of  toll 
collectors  and  lock  keepers,  and  the  interest  which 
would  become  due  on  the  1st  August,  1830.  To  this 
last  mentioned  balance,  agreeably  to  the  acts  already 
referred  to,  was  added  in  the  months  of  March  and  Ju- 
ly, 1830,  the  sum  of  $198,127  91,  which,  after  the  pay- 


lst  February  1832,  exhibiting  the  probable  deficiency 
of  the  fund  at  the  semi-annual  payment  of  interest  in 
August,  1831 .  From  the  estimate,  it  appears  there  will 
be  a  deficiency  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  1st  Au- 
gust next,  after  transferring  from  the  treasury,  under 
actof22d  April,  1829,  all  that  can  betaken  without 
embarrassing  its  fiscal  operations,  amounting  to  $100,- 
000.  The  means  of  supplying  this  is  left  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  legislature.  In  consequence  of  the  principal  part 
of  the  revenue  becoming  due  and  payable  at  the  trea- 
sury, between  1st  August  and  1st  February,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  existing  appropriations  for  the  internal 
improvement  fund,  together  with  the  amount  which 
may  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  will  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  1st  February,  1832, 
as  will  appear  by  the  following  estimate: 
Balance  in  State  Treasury  on  1st  Feb.  1831,  $187,177  37 
And  probable  excess  of'  revenue  over  ex- 
penditure, for  February,  March,  April, 
May,  June,  and  July,  1831,  $10,000  00 
Probable  receipt  of  canal  tolls,     50,000  00 

  60,000  00 


merit  of  interest  due  on  1st  August,  1830,  left  a  balance   Interest  on  canal  loans,  payable  1st  August, 


247,177  37 


of  $4,687  59  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners.  Du 
ring  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1830,  and 
January,  1831,  a  further  sum  of  $260,317  93,  was  trans- 
ferred into  the  internal  improvement  fund.  After  pay- 
ing the  interest  due  on  the  1st  February,  1831,  a 
balance  of  $6,106  57,  remained  in  the  fund,  all  of  which 
appears  by  the  following  condensed  statement: 
RECEIPTS. 

Auction  duties,  $113,266  13 

Premium  on  loan,  per  act  of  13th  March 

1830,  220,000  00 

Dividends  on  bridge,  canal  and  turnpike 

stock,  35,  470  00 

Collateral  inheritances,  23,038  37 

Escheats,  847,38 
State  Treasury,  per  act  of  22d  April,  1829,  160,000  00 
Canal  tolls,  33,158  36 

Balance  in  fund  on  1st  December,  1829,        62,161  19 

$647,941  43 


PAYMENTS. 
Interest  on  temporary  loan,  per  act  of 

18th  December,  1828, 
Interest  on  temporary  loan,  per  act  of  22d 

April,  1829, 
Interest  on  loan,  per  resolution  of  the 

board  of  canal  commissioners, 
Interest  on  temporary  loan.per  act  of  17th 

November,  1829, 
Interest  on  loan  of  1826, 
«  loan  of  1827, 

«  loan  of  March,  1828, 

««  loan  of  December,  1828, 

»  loan  of  April,  1829, 

"  loan  of  December,  1829, 

«  loan  of  March,  1830, 

Paid  toll  collectors  and  look  keepers, 
Balance  in  fund  on  1st  February,  1831, 


76 


$2,581 
35,599 
2,542  97 


69 


9,666  27 
22,500  00 
75,000  00 

150,000  00 
60,041  66 

133,029 
20,105 

120,888 
9,879 
6,106, 


On  loan  of  1826, 
1827, 


1831,  viz. 


March,  1828, 
Decena'r,  1828, 
April,  1829, 
Decem'r,  1829, 
March,  1830, 


$7,500  00 
25,000  00 
50,000  00 
20,000  00 
55,000  00 
5,062  50 
100,000  00 


$262,562  50 
To  meet  this  payment,  take  out 
of  the  treasury,  including  re- 
venue specifically  pledged  for 

interest,        .       .       .       162,562  50  162,562  50 


Deficiency  1st  August,  1831,      100,000  00  84,614  87 
Deduct  interest  payable  at  State  Treasury, 
on  the  loans  of  1821, 1824, 1825,  and  loans 
from  certain  banks,  per  Act  of  1st  April 

1826,       .       .       .       .       .       .  45,862  50 


$647,941  43 

By  resolution  of  8th  January,  1830,  the  commission- 
ers were  required  to  pay  the  salaries  of  toll  collectors 
and  lock  keepers,  out  of  the  moneys  arising  from  tolls 
collected  on  the  Pennsylvania  canal.  Those  tolls  hav- 
ing previously  been  appropriated  for  the  payment  of 
interest  on  canal  loans,  by  act  of  1st  April,  1826,  the  sa- 
laries of  toll  collectors  and  lock  keepers  are  therefore 
identified  with  the  payments  of  interest,  and  legitimate 
ly  form  an  item  among1  the  disbursements  of  the  interest 
fund. 

Tbe  commissioners  have  also  formed  an  estimate  of 
the  probable  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year 
commencing  on  the  1st  February,  1831,  and  ending  on 


Estimated  bal.  in  treasury  on  1st  Aug.  1831,  38,752  37 

Probable  excess  of  revenue  over  expendi- 
ture for  August,  September,  October,  No- 
vember, and  December,  1831,  and  Janua- 
ry, 1833,  estimated  by  the  corresponding 
months  of  last  year,       .      $260,000  00 

Add  probable  increase  during 
that  period,  viz. 

Tavern  licenses,       $15,000  00 

Tax  on  writs,  &c.       15,000  00 

Hawkers'  and  pedlars' 
and  tin  and  clock 
pedlars'  licenses,       5,000  00 

Collateral  inheritancesl0,000  00 

Decrease  of  militia  ex- 
penses,    .       -       5,000  00 


Probable  receipt  of  canal  tolls, 


50,000  00 
25,000  00 


$373,752  37 
Interest  to  be  paid  1st  February,  1832,  as 
above,    ....     $262,562  50 
To  meet  this,  take  out  of  treasu- 
ry, including  revenue  specific- 
ally pledged  for  interest,       262,562  50 

 262,562  50 


$111,189  87 

Deduct  interest  payable  at  treasury  as  above,  45,862  50 
Estimated  bal.  in  treasury  on  1st  Feb.  1832,  $65,327  37 
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The  balance  of  $6,106  57,  now  in  the  fund,  will  more 
than  pay  the  salaries  of  toll  collectors  and  lock  keepers, 
up  to  1st  August,  1831.  After  that  period,  they  must 
be  deducted  out  of  the  estimate  of  canal  tolls. 

In  estimating'  the  receipts  and  payments  by  the  com- 
missioners, for  the  year  ending  1st  February,  1832,  they 
have  taken  the  probable  condition  of  the  state  treasury 
for  that  period,  believing  such  an  estimate  to  be  more 
satisfactory,  especially,  as  all  the  surplus  funds  are 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  interest  by  act  of  22d  April, 
1829.  We  would  here  remark,  that  any  discrepancy 
between  this  estimate  and  the  executive  message,  may 
be  accounted  for,  by  the  very  large  and  unanticipated 
balance  which  remained  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  inst. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  we  have  made  no  provision 
for  the  payment  of  interest  on  sums,  that  may  be  au- 
thorized for  the  purposes  of  internal  improvement  du- 
ring the  present  session,  presuming  that  money  can  be 
obtained,  at  a  premium,  sufficiently  large  to  meet  the 
interest  for  the  ensuing  year.  If,  however,  this  suppo- 
sition should  not  be  realized,  it  will  be  incumbent  on 
the  legislature  to  provide  such  further  funds  as  will 
meet  the  interest  that  may  thus  be  created.  All  of 
■which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

DAN'L  STURGEON, 
A.  MAHON. 
Harrisburg,  February  7th,  1831. 


[Communicated.] 


Supplement  to  the  Report  of  the 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
PUBLIC  SQUARES. 
We  should  be  very  deficient  in  our  report,  did 
we  omit  some  observations  on  our  public  squares,  so 
creditable  to  the  city,  and  to  those  individuals  under 
whose  direction  they  were  laid  out.  Washington 
Square  is  the  principal  one,  which  we  will  briefly 
describe. 

It  is  situated  south  of  Walnut  and  above  Sixth 
streets  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  con- 
tains eight  acres — all  scientifically  intersected  with 
very  handsome  and  spacious  walks.  The  figure  of 
the  whole  is  as  follows:  Four  diagonal  walks,  thirty 
feet  wide,  leading  to  a  circular  plot  in  the  centre  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  diameter;  around  this 
is  a  walk  forty  feet  wide;  and  another  circular  walk 
twenty  feet  wide,  extends  to  within  twenty-five  feet 
of  the  side  of  the  square;  where  this  walk  intersects 
the  diagonal,  are  circular  plots  thirty-five  feet  in 
diameter. 

Thus  forming  a  handsome  recreative,  and  interest- 
ing promenade,  amongst  fifty  varieties  of  trees;  seven 
of  which  are  European,  and  forty-three  native,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  are  from  distant  parts  of 
the  Union.  Many  of  the  Acers  are  very  handsome 
trees;  as  also  several  varieties  of  Primus;  two  of  the 
latter  were  introduced  by  Lewis  and  Clark  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  one  is  conspicuous  for  its  fo- 
liage and  fruit,  the  other,  called  sweet  scented  Cherry, 
has  very  large  racemose  spikes  of  fragrant  flowers, 
and  is  much  admired  for  its  beauty;  the  majestic 
Ailanthus,  with  several  varieties  of  Pines  and  Cy- 
press— all  of  the  first  and  second  class  of  trees,  and 
admired  for  their  foliage,  flowers,  and  shade.  Hence 
instruction,  with  respect  to  our  own  productions,  is 
placed  before  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
ascertained  what  trees  are  best  adapted  to  our  im- 
mediate climate;  salubrity  is  diffused  throughout  the 
neighbourhood,  and  to  the  city  generally;  and  re- 
creation afforded  to  the  assiduous  citizen,  where  he 
may  view  four  hundred  trees  in  the  midst  of  a  popu- 
lous and  busy  city.  These  trees  are  in  a  very  healthy 
and  thriving  condition,  and  neatly  trained  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Gelespie,  who  is  a  judicious  Arborist,  and 
who  laid  out  the  ground  about  thirteen  years  ago, 
according  to  a  plan  furnished  by  the  late  Mr.  George 


Bridport,and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Coun- 
cils, and  has  had  the  management  of  it  ever  since. 
The  whole  is  beautifully  kept,  and  well  illuminated 
at  night  with  reflecting  lamps  till  ten  o'elock — all 
showing  the  correct  and  liberal  spirit  of  our  city. 

Franklin  Square  is  situated  above  Race  and 
Sixth  streets,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  city, 
corresponding  with  Washington  Square.  It  is  very 
much  diversified  with  various  formed  plots,  all  in- 
terspersed with  fine  gravel  walks,  and  was  laid  out 
about  six  years  ago.  The  trees  are  growing  remark- 
ably well,  affording  already  a  considerable  shade. 
There  are  more  of  the  evergreen  kinds  here,  than  in 
the  above  mentioned  square,  and  they  are  growing 
surprisingly. 

The  picturesque  appearance  of  this  square  is  at- 
tractive, and  in  a  few  years  will  afford  a  desirable 
retreat.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  the 
whole  is  kept  in  excellent  order. 

The  State-house  stands  in  Independence  Square, 
and  occupies  about  one-fourth  of  it;  the  remainder  is 
laid  in  grass,  with  walks  shaded  by  majestic  trees — 
all  kept  in  good  condition. 

Penn  or  Centre  Square,  as  the  name  imports, 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city;  consequently, 
Broad  and  High  streets  cross  it  at  right  angles,  there- 
by dividing  it  into  four  parts,  which  were  all  leveled 
and  partially  planted  this  year,  but  not  laid  off. 
Broad  street,  where  it  crosses  the  square,  has  two 
rows  of  trees  on  each  side;  which  is  certainly  the 
handsomest  arrangement  that  man  could  devise,  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  vast  city  as  Philadelphia  promises 
soon  to  be;  and  if  these  two  rows  of  trees  are  con- 
tinued north  and  south  to  the  extent  of  its  bounds, 
will  form  a  promenade  not  to  be  surpassed;  and  ages 
to  come  Avill  speak  in  exultation  of  the  work. 

The  following  paragraph  was  designed  to  beattach- 
ed  to  the  account  of  Mrs.  M'Mahon's  establishment: 

Attached  to  this  establishment  is  a  Seed  Store,  in 
Second  below  Market  street,  where  there  is  sold  an 
extensive  variety  of  seeds,  foreign  and  native,  to  the 
amount  of  2,000  kinds;  with  a  variety  of  horticultural 
implements,  and  a  collection  of  botanical  and  horti- 
cultural books. 
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We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  a  scientific  and  ac- 
curate observation  of  the  Eclipse,  which  took  place  on 
the  12th  instant,  has  been  made;  and  we  hope  at  some 
future  time  to  be  able  to  record  it;  for  the  present,  we 
are  content  to  furnish  the  following  portion  of  a  notice 
from  the  United  States  Gazette: 

"  The  Eclipse  of  Saturday  came  oh  and  went  off  in 
the  manner  predicted  by  the  astronomers  and  almanac 
makers,  and  the  soothsayers  of  the  press.  Though  it 
must  he  confessed, that  the  predictions  of  the  latter  class, 
with  reference  to  certain  attendant  and  consequent  phe- 
nomena, were  not  so  entirely  fulfilled;  and  those  who 
expected  that  the  lookers  '  out  of  the  windows  would 
be  darkened,'  were  sorely  disappointed.  The  darkness 
was  that  of  a  thunder  gust.  The  light  of  the  sun  was 
sickly,  but  shadows  were  very  perceptible;  and  the  only 
thing  visible  in  the  heavens  in  the  shape  of  a  star,the  two 
great  actors,  'the  observed  of  all  observers,'  excepted, 
was  the  planet  Venus,  who  has  often  appeared  quite  as 
brilliant  of  a  clear  day,  with  the  full  light  of  the  sun. 

During  the  Eclipse,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
fell  several  degrees.  The  weather  was  favourable  for 
viewing  the  interesting  phenomenon,  until  after  the 
greatest  obscuration,  when  the  clouds  thickened,  and 
observations  were  difficult." 
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MENNONISTS  AND  AYMENISTS  OR  AMISH. 

Bt  Redmond  Con  tngham. 

About  the  year  1525,  a  number  of  persons  in  Europe 
openly  opposed  infant  baptism.  With  the  baptism  of 
adults,  they  combined  certain  political  principles,  "that 
they  would  not  yield  either  to  civil  or  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority; all  Christians  were  to  be  united  in  a  holy  band 
of  brotherhood,  and  an  equality  of  rights,  privileges,  and 
ranks,  was  to  be  observed." 

The  numbers  who  supported  these  opinions  rapidly 
increased  on  the  Rhine,  in  Westphalia,  Holstein,  and 
the  Netherlands;  and  the  magistrates  adopted  strong 
measures  for  their  reduction.  Persecution  only  gave 
new  life  and  vigour,  and  they  increased  in  zeal  and  in 
numbers. 

In  Munster,  the  capital  of  Westphalia,  John  Bock- 
hold,  John  Mathias,  Rothman,  and  Knipperdolling,  ob- 
tained considerable  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
common  people;  and  they  soon  acquired  such  strength 
as  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  town.  Mathias 
was  the  most  zealous  and  active,  but  he  lost  his  life  in 
an  engagement  with  the  Bishop  of  Munster,  who  en- 
deavoured to  regain  possession  of  the  city. 

Bockhold  and  Knipperdolling  destroyed  the  church- 
es, and  divided  the  people  into  tribes  of  the  number 
twelve,  and  gave  to  each  a  Judge  in  the  manner  of  Israel. 
Bockhold,  however,  not  approving  of  this  form  of  go- 
vernment, soon  after  abolished  it,  and  placed  himself  at 
its  head  as  King  of  New  Zion.  As  John  of  Leyden,  he 
introduced  luxury  and  ease,  and  became  a  tyrant.  Mun- 
ster was  taken  in  1535— Bockhold,  Kniperdolling,  and 
Krechting,  were  taken  and  tortured  to  death  with  red 
hot  pincers,  and  suspended  in  iron  cages  on  St.  Lam- 
bert's steeple,  to  strike  terror  among  the  rebels. 

Bockhold  had  previously  sent  twenty-six  missionaries, 
whom  he  called  apostles,  to  disseminate  and  plant  the 
principles  he  professed  in  distant  provinces.  Several 
distinguished  themselves  in  obtaining  proselytes;  espe- 
cially Melchior  Hoffman  and  David  Joris.  The  Hoff- 
manists  still  exist,  but  are  not  numerous.  Joris  was  re- 
garded as  a  prophet,  and  known  by  the  appellation  of 
John  of  Bruges.  The  Council  of  Basle  caused  the  body 
of  Joris  to  be  burnt  after  his  death.  The  followers  of 
these  different  leaders  became  more  and  more  unsettled 
and  turbulent,  until  finally,  by  the  wisdom  of  Menno 
Simonis,  they  became  united  in  one  society,  by  the 
name  of  the  Mennonists. 

In  the  year  1554,  a  division  took  place;  one  party  was 
composed  of  the  strict  and  the  severe — the  other  of  the 
moderate  and  the  relaxed.  The  moderate  party  was 
also  called  Waterlanders,  from  their  residence  in  the 
Waterland ;  by  the  strict  party,  they  were  called,  in 
contempt  and  derision,  Carriers  of  Bung, 

Menno  would  neither  adopt  the  rigour  of  the  pure, 
or  would  he  leave  the  Frieslanders,  among  whom  he 
preached.  In  1565,  the  pure  quarreled,  and  divided  in- 
to three  parties.  In  the  year  1591,  they  again  united, 
but  afterwards  separated,  each  party  persecuting  the 
other  with  increased  bitterness. 

Jan  Jacob  Aymen  formed  a  distinct  society,  on  the 
most  rigid  and  severe  principles — his  followers  were 
called  Aymenists. 
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Uke  Wallis  formed  the  ancient  Flemingians,  or  an 
cient  Frieslander=,  culled  by  their  enemies  the  Dompe- 
lers,  or  the  Dippers,  because  they  dipt  the  body  three 
times,  whereas  the  others  only  let  the  water  flow  upon 
the  head. 

In  Moravia  there  were  three  parties:  one  called  But- 
toners,  because  they  made  use  of  buttons — one  called 
Pinners,  because  they  used  wire  pins;  they  also  suffered 
the  beard  to  grow,  and  were  always  remarkable  for 
their  good  morals,  and  great  simplicity  of  character — 
the  other  was  called  Hookers,  because  they  wore  hooks 
and  eyes  to  fasten  their  clothes.  Galenus  Abraham- 
sohn  formed  a  sect  called  Galenists,  also  called  Remon- 
strants. Arminius  was  the  founder  of  the  Arminians; 
they  maintained  that  God  had  decreed  the  salvation  and 
damnation  of  man,  that  all  who  believed  in  a  Saviour 
should  be  saved,  and  all  who  did  not  believe  should  be 
damned;  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  but  that  every 
person  must  be  born  again  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  cometh  through  Christ;  and  that  by  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  men  may  conquer  the  devil,  the  flesh, 
and  the  world;  they  were  to  imitate  our  Saviour,  and 
follow  his  precepts.  Samuel  Apostool  formed  the  Apos- 
toolians,  a  moderate  party  of  the  Mennonists. 

The  Mennonists  used  a  Confession  of  Faith, composed 
by  Cornelius  Riss,  a  preacher,  which  was  published  in 
Hamburgh  in  1776. 

The  Remonstrants  encouraged  education,  and  erected 
a  College  at  Amsterdam.  Religious  liberty  was  granted 
to  these  sects  in  Holland  in  1626. 

In  the  worship  of  all  these  sects  there  is  but  a  trifling 
variation — they  adhere  more  nearly  to  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin  than  to  Luther. 

The  Pure  have  elders  or  bishops,  who  administer  the 
sacrament;  ministers  who  preach, and  deacons  who  pray. 
The  Mennonists  have  only  ministers  who  preach,  and 
deacons  who  read.  The  Remonstrants  have  the  same. 
The  Amish  have  but  one  denomination  of  preachers. 

All  these  sects  have  the  character  of  diligent  industry, 
regularity,  and  great  purity  of  manners.  Persecution 
added  to  their  numbers,  but  liberty  caused  them  to  di- 
minish. 

John  Aymon,  a  Piedmontese,  originally  a  Roman 
Catholic,  had  been  converted  to  the  Protestant  faith  by 
a  perusal  of  the  doctrines  of  Calvin — he  became  a 
preacher,  and  his  followers  were  called  Aymonists,  Ay- 
mish,  or  Amish. 

In  giving  a  history  of  the  Mennonists,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  notice  other  sects  of  similar  principles  and 
regulations. 

Ammonius  Saccas  founded  a  sect  as  early  as  the  se- 
cond century,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  years  after 
Christ. 

"  The  people  were  to  live  together  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience.  They  were  to  elevate  them- 
selves above  the  earth,  by  the  contemplation  of  divine 
things;  they  were  required  to  impose  certain  restraints 
upon  the  body,  by  adopting  a  system  of  abstinence  and 
mortification,  so  that  they  might  even  in  life  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  ascend  after 
death  to  live  forever  in  the  divine  presence." 

Ammonius  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  learned,  and 
highly  gifted  of  his  time — a  great  philosopher,  and  the 
principal  of  the  Platonists ;  but  above  all  these,  * 
Christian. 
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Eutycliius,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  says  that  Ammo- 
nius  was  one  ot  the  twenty  Bishops  which  Heraclas, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  placed  over  the  Egyptian  church- 
es, but  that  Amnionius  left  the  beaten  track  of  the 
Church,  which  being'  told  to  Heraclas,  he  called  a  Coun- 
cil of  Bishops,  and  haying  investigated  the  whole  mat- 
ter, brought  Ammonius  back  to  the  faith.  Eutychus, 
however,  is  the  only  author  that  mentions  this  fact. 
Hierocles  calls  Ammonius  as  one  immediately  taught 
and  inspired  by  God;  and  Platonius  says,  "Behold  the 
man  whom  I  have  sought  after. "  Origen  was  under 
Ammonius,  and  being  initiated  in  all  the  early  writings, 
.acquired  a  mystical  and  allegorical  way  of  interpreting 
the  Holy  Scriptures  from  them. 

The  followers  of  Ammonius  have  been  known  by 
Ammonists,  Ammonisb,  Monish,  and  Ornish. 

The  Rhinburghers  are  a  sect  of  Mennonists  who  are 
supposed  to  be  Unitarians,  but  their  preachers  or  teach- 
ers attend  the  general  meeting  twice  a  year  at  Rhins- 
berg,  near  Leyden. 

Jacob  Bohman,  Bochman,  or  Bo?hm,  was  born  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  in  1575.  He  considered  himselt  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  published  the  wonderful  good- 
ness of  God  in  revealing  to  him  at  different  tmes,  "the 
essences,  uses,  and  properties  of  all  things."  He  sup- 
posed, that  for  seven  days  he  had  an  insight  into  the 
invisible  world;  and  he  published  what  God  had  in  so 
remarkable  a  manner  thought  proper  to  reveal  unto 
him.  He  died  in  the  year  1624,  and  his  parting  words 
were,  "Now  go  I  hence  into  Paradise." 

His  works  were  published  by  Von  Frankenburgh. 
Henry  Bethe  also  published  an  edition  in  Holland,  in  the 
year  1675.  Gichtel  also  published  a  complete  edition  in 
1682.  Gichtel's  followers  are  called  Gichtelians;  they 
are  silent,  virtuous,  and  benevolent. 

William  Law  translated  Behman's  works  into  English. 
Jane  Leasle  founded  a  sect  called  Philadelphists:  they 
met  to  interpret  and  elucidate  Behman's  writings. 

Dr.  John  Pordage  was  an  able  commentator  on  the 
works  of  Boehme. 

Behman's  followers  have  been  called  Behmanites, 
Behmanists,  Ehmish,  lastly  Amish. 

Behman  was  of  opinion,  that  any  man  of  elevated  in- 
clinations could  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  from  God;  for 
our  Saviour  says,  "My  Father,  which  is  in  Heaven,  will 
give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  him  that  asketh  him."  Again, 
"Ask  and  ye  shall  receive" — "Whatsover  ye  shall  ask  in 
my  name,  that  shall  be  given  unto  you."  Behman  and 
his  followers,  the  Behmanists,  were  much  persecuted 
in  Gorlitz.  Behman  was  one  of  the  principal  authori- 
ties for  the  Amish  doctrines. 

John  Amos  Commenius  was  born  in  Comna,  in  the 
year  1592,  near  Bruman  in  Moravia.  His  names  are  de- 
rived from  the  book  of  Amos,  and  the  place  where  he 
was  born.  He  was  particularly  remarkable  for  commu- 
nicating instruction  to  children  by  signs;  he  experi- 
enced various  reverses  of  fortune,  and  in  his  latter  years 
gave  himself  up  to  religious  dreams;  his  followers  were 
palled  Amish. 

Antoinette  Bourignon  travelled  through  France,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Holland,  &c, ;  she  was  in  favour  of  a 
union  of  Christians;  she  said  that  all  religion  consisted 
in  obeying  the  commands  of  God;  she  possessed  as  sin- 
gular a  mind  as  she  had  a  body;  she  was  considered 
very  eloquent;  her  works  were  published  at  Amster- 
dam in  1686.  She  was  born  in  Lille,  and  was  so  horri- 
bly deformed,  that  a  consultation  was  held  as  to  the 
proper  mode  of  depriving  her  of  existence.  Her  fol- 
lowers were  known  by  various  names — Bourignons, 
Bourignines.  Her  works  were  read  by  the  Amish 
preachers. 

Many  of  the  Calixtins  removed  to  Pennsylvania  in  the 
infancy  of  its  settlement,  and  connected  themselves  with 
the  Amish.,  This  sect  is  called  Calixtins,  after  Calix- 
tus,  a  profound  theologian,  whose  writings  exposed  him 
to  persecution.  Calixtus  was  followed  by  Spener,  Tho- 
gjasius,  and  Semler. 


Philip  James  Spener,  founder  of  the  Pietests,  died  in 
the  year  1705.  He  laid  it  down,  that  all  those  who  were 
intended  for  the  ministry,  should  be  accustomed  from 
their  early  years  to  the  perusal  and  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  so  as  to  render  them  useful  in  life,  by  the 
practical  power  of  their  doctrine,  and  the  commanding 
influence  of  their  example ;  but  upon  the  members  par- 
ticularly, exemplary  piety  and  practical  religion  were 
enjoined;  they  renounced  all  gaudy  amusements  as  vain, 
attended  only  devotional  meetings.  The  Pietists  mostly 
joined  the  Dunkers  in  Pennsylvania;  a  few,  however, 
united  themselves  with  the  Amish. 

Carlstadt  or  Bodenstein  had  followers,  man}'  of  whom 
came  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
settled  with  the  Amish.  Carlstadt  denied,  in  opposition 
to  Luther,  the  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  sa- 
crament. 

A  sect  called  Cathari  existed  in  the  twelfth  century, 
who  were  violently  persecuted.  They  were  known  by 
various  names — Bulgarians,  Patacenes,  Popelites,  and 
Piphles. 

Peter  Bauys,  Henry  and  Arnold  of  Brescia,  formed 
sects,  which  suffered  from  persecution.  The  Henricians 
approved  of  adult  baptism;  but  thought  churches  un- 
necessary, as  they  could  pray  equally  well  in  their  pri- 
vate dwellings.  The  Arnoldists  were  of  opinion,  that 
their  preachers  should  possess  only  scriptural  authority, 
and  receive  no  pecuniary  compensation  for  their  servi- 
ces. The  Bauicians  were  united  on  this  broad  principle, 
"  Doing  to  another  what  you  wish  should  be  done  unto 
you." 

Many  of  these  sects  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania:  those 
who  came  from  Switzerland  were  supposed  to  be  some 
of  the  remains  of  Arnoldists. 

Baptism. — The  Mennonists  and  Amish  approve  of  the 
baptism  of  adults,  and  support  their  opinion  by  several 
passages  from  scripture:  "  Repent  and  be  baptized." 
Here  it  is  necessary  that  a  person  should  repent  before 
he  receives  baptism.  "  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Here  it  is  necessary 
that  a  person  should  be  instructed  previous  to  baptism, 
"  Go  ye  into  the  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature;  he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall 
be  saved."  He  who  believes  shall  therefore  be  baptized, 
and  he  who  is  baptized  shall  be  saved. 
History  of  the  settlement  of  Mennonists  in  Pennsylvania. 

From  the  introduction  it  will  appear,  that  this  highly 
respectable  denomination  of  Christians  trace  their  origin 
even  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  The  name  of  Men- 
nonist,  is  derived  from  Menno  Simonis,  a  native  of  Fries- 
land,  who  died  in  the  year  1565.  He  was  originally  a 
Roman  Catholic,  but  becoming  disgusted  with  the  su- 
perstition of  that  church,  united  those  who  openly  pro? 
fessed  adult  baptism  under  the  name  of  Mennonists. 

He  taught  that  it  was  absurd  to  baptize  children,  be- 
cause they  could  not  comprehend  its  object  or  its  utility; 
he  objected  to  the  terms  person  arid  trinity,  as  inconsist- 
ent with  common  sense.  The  Mennonists,  unlike  the 
Amish,  shave  their  beards;  for  say  their  preachersj 
"  Show  us  the  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  where 
our  Saviour  or  his  disciples  are  said  to  wear  beards." 
The  Mennonists  have  churches  and  burial  grounds;  and 
wash  each  others  feet  in  the  manner  of  the  Apostles, 
and  hold  Love  Feasts.  Their  preachers,  like  the  Amish, 
are  chosen  by  lot  (previous  instruction  is  not  required) 
from  between  the  ages  of  thirty-five  and  sixty. 

Like  the  Amish,  they  will  neither  serve  as  jurors,  per- 
form militia  duty,  or  take  an  oath.  In  dress  as  in  reli- 
gion, they  are  neat,  plain,  and  consistent.  They  were 
driven  by  persecution  to  seek  a  place  of  safety  in  Penn, 
sylvania  in  1700.  Many  settled  on  their  first  coming  at 
Germantown.  In  1717,  a  large  number  came  over,  who 
proceeded  to  the  settlement  formed  by  the  Amish, within 
the  present  bounds  of  Lancaster  county.  They  pre- 
served the  customs  which  they  had  in  Europe  as  far  as 
they  could,  when  it  is  considered  into  what  a  variety  of 
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divisions  they  had  separated.  In  Pennsylvania,  they 
permitted  any  member  at  a  private  meeting  to  exhort, 
to  instruct,  to  expound,  and  to  pray. 

In  administering  the  rite  of  baptisms  the  following 

|  rule  was  observed:— The  person  to  be  baptized  being 
an  adult  then  kneels;  then  a  preacher  holds  his  hands 
over  him  or  her,  while  the  deacon  pours  water  into  the 
hands  of  the  preacher,  which  runs  on  the  head  of  the 
person  to  be  baptized;  after  which,  prayer  accompanied 
by  imposition  of  hands  closer  the  ceremony. 

Character.—  The  Mennonists  are  frugal,  honest,tem- 
perate,  industrious,  and  religious. 

In  1775,  their  number  in  Pennsylvania  was  supposed 

j  to  exceed  five  thousand.  Their  places  of  worship  were 
forty-nine. 

Mennonists  refer  to  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  chapters  of  Timothy,  and  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
first  epistle  of  Peter,  for  rules  of  government.  Menno 
interpreted  in  the  same  sense  that  the  United  Brethren 
do  as  respects  their  bishop,  that  the  scripture  makes  it 
imperative  on  their  preacher  that  he  alwavs  have  a  wife; 
for  Timothy  says,  "the  husband  of  one  wife,"  meaning 
if  one  wife  dies  he  must  get  another. 

The  preachers  will  not  take  money  for  their  services. 
John  says,  "  He  that  is  an  hireling  seeth  the  wolf  Com- 
eth and  leaveth  the  sheep  and  flock;  and  the  wolf 
catcheth  them,  and  scattereth  the  sheep." 

Both  the  Mennonists  and  Amish  derive  their  authority 
for  the  manner  of  selecting  their  preachers  by  lot,  from 
the  first  chapter  of  Acts:  "  Show  whether  of  these  two 
thou  hast  chosen,  and  they  gave  lots  and  the  lot  fell 
Upon  Mathias,  and  he  was  numbered  with  the  eleven." 
See  also  chapter  six:  ''.Brethren  look  ye  out  among 
ye  seven  men  of  honest  repute,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  wisdom,  and  they  chose  Stephen." 

The  Mennonists  of  Pennsylvania  have  preachers  and 
deacons.  The  deacons  cannot  administer  the  sacra- 
ment, baptize,  or  give  the  blessing,  but  can  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony,  and  attend  funerals. 

Whenever  any  dispute,  difference  of  opinion,  or  mat- 
ter at  variance  arises  between  any  members,  so  as  to 
disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  society,  the 
preacher  appoints  three  members,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
settle  and  adjust  the  matter  in  controversy,  from  whose 
decision  there  can  be  no  appeal. 

Both  the  Mennonists  and  Amish  encourage  matrimony 
among  their  young  people,  as  the  best  preserver  of  the 
morals.  The  Mennonists  were  always  remarkable  for 
their  hostility  to  the  learned  professions. 

Baptism.— One  of  the  Mennonist  sects  baptize  after 
this  fashion:  The  person  to  be  baptized  is  accompanied 
to  a  stream  of  water  by  a  large  number  of  people,  at- 
tended by  persons  playing  on  various  instruments  of 
music,  some  singing  and  some  dancing.  The  preacher 
stands  on  the  bank,  and  pours  water  on  the  head  of  the 
person  who  is  in  the  stream,  saying  "I  baptize  thee  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  _ 

Sacrament.— Many  of  the  Mennonist  parties  contend 
that  the  body  of  Christ  contained  neither  flesh  or  blood; 
they  therefore  make  use  of  water  alone. 

The  principal  Mennonists  pursue  the  mode  pointed 
out  in  the  New  Testament,  in  administering  the  sacra- 
ment. See  the  eighteenth  verse  of -the  twenty-sixth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  The  preacher  sends  a  message 
to  a  member—"  Make  ready  the  passover."  In  the  eve- 
ning the  congregation  collect;  and  on  a  table  are  placed 
small  loaves  of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  wine,  and  as  they 
eat,  the  preacher  blesses  the  bread  (see  twenty-sixth 
yerse)  and  breaks  it,  then  hands  it  round  the  table,  say- 
ing "  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body;"  then  taking-  up  the 
pitcher,  he  returns  thanks  to  God,  then  handing  the 
pitcher  to  the  congregation,  he  says  "Drink  ye  all  of 
it."  The  people  partake  of  the  holy  sacrament  whilst 
Walking  around  the  table,  talking  with  each  other  so- 
ciably; and  after  having  finished  the  bread  and  wine, 
sing  an  hymn,  then  return  to  tbeif  respective  dwellings. 


The  Mennonists  originally  affected  to  despise  men  of 
learning,  and  excluded  all  such  who  had  any  preten- 
sions from  the  benefit  of  the  communion.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, they  begin  to  encourage  the  education  of  their 
you  th. 

The  Mennonists  of  Lancaster  county  have  separated? 
a  party  having  attached  themselves  to  Mr.  Hare.  .  This 
party  is  called  the  New  L'ghts.  Mr.  Hare  is  rigid  and 
severe  with  his  followers — it  is  his  desire  to  keep  them' 
as  strict  as  in  former  times. 

The  Mennonists  of  Lancaster  county  do  not, at  present,* 
baptize  by  immersion.* 

Other  writers  held  in  respect  by  the  Mennonists: — 
Arminius,  the  founder  of  the  Remonstrants,  was  born  at 
Oudewater,  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1560.  On  his  elec- 
tion as  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Leyden,  be  diffused  his 
opinions  among  the  whole  people.  He,  like  most  oth- 
ers who  differed  either  from  Calvin  or  Luther,  was  cru- 
elly persecuted,  which  hastened  his  death  in  1609.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  men  were  accountable  to  God  alone 
for  their  religious  opinions,  and  to  no  earthly  authority. 
He  contended,  "that  the  merits  of  Christ's  sufferings 
extended  to  all  men,  and  that  every  man  might  obtain 
the  grace  necessary  for  salvation."  Armonius,  afier  hav- 
ing studied  at  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  was  sent  to  Geneva 
to  finish  his  studies  under  Theodore  Beza;  but  he  be'; 
came  converted  by  a  perusal  of  the  philosophy  of  Peter 
Ramus.  Ramus  was  a  French  philosopher  of  great  re- 
putation and  eloquence.  He  was  killed  in  the  massacre 
at  Paris,  in  1572.  Arminius  began  to  teach  the  doc- 
trines which  he  had  acquired,  which  gave  such  offence 
in  Geneva,  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  place. 
In  character  he  was  amiable,  candid,  sincere,  and  re- 
markably eloquent. 

Jacob  Verschoor  was  a  native  of  Flushing.  He  pub- 
lished his  opinions  in  1680:  "Christ  requires  all  men 
should  bear  with  patience  every  event  in  life,  and  al- 
ways possess  ease  and  tranquility  of  mind.  God  pun- 
ished man  bygiving  him  sins  to  commit;  the  commission 
of  which  would  prove  his  punishment,  instead  of  pun- 
ishing man  for  his  sins."  Many  of  the  Verschoorists 
settled  on  the  Pequai  with  the  Amish. 

The  Collegiates  were  a  sect  of  Mennonists,  who  dep- 
rived their  name  from  their  religious  meetings,  called 
Colleges,  in  Holland. 

The  Caputiati  in  Germany  were  opposed  to  all  dis- 
tinctions, but  those  founded  on  the  natural  rights  of 
man — reducing  man  to  one  'standard,  and  taking  the 
New  Testament  as  the  only  sure  and  safe  guide. 

The  Montanists,  after  Montanus;  Cataphrygians,  from 
a  place  where  they  resided;  or  Pepuzians,  after  Pepuzaj 
a  village  in  which  many  of  these  Mennonists  dwelt.- 
Montanus  imposed  severe  duties  upon  his  followers.' 
He  refused  the  sacrament  to  those  who  shaved  the 
beard;  who  attended  to  dress,  either  male  or  female}  or 
who  laid  any  pretensions  to  learning. 

The  Mennonists  in  Holland  have  formed  a  new  so* 
ciety,  called  Christo  Sacrum,  at  Delft,  a  city  of  the  Uni- 
ted Provinces,  about  thirty  miles  from  Amsterdam. 
They  declare  it  to  be  their  object  to  unite  all  Christians 
in  a  holy  bond  of  brothers  in  Christ;  and  that  whoever 
believes  in  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and  in  the  re- 
demption of  man  by  his  sacrifice,  shall  be  admitted  into 
their  association.  Their  number  is  at  present  estimated 
at  five  thousand.  Their  Temple  is  magnificent,  splen- 
didly adorned — great  taste  has  been  displayed  in  the 
execution.  Three  chairs  rise  gradually  above  each  oth- 
er, and  three  pulpits  in  the  same  order;  intended  for 
those  who  read,  who  sing,  and  who  preach.  They  cele* 
brate  the  Lord's  Supper  six  times  in  a  year — the  whole 
congregation  inclining  their  heads  to  the  ground,  after1 
the  manner  of  the  primitive  Christians. 

Upon  the  Temple  at  Delft,  is  placed  the  following 

*  The  famous  treaty  of  Westphalia,  was  concluded  at 
Munster,  in  1648,  which  put  a  termination  to  the  relk 
gious  war  which  had  raged  for  thirty  years. 
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words:  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life;  no  one 
can  come  to  the  Father  but  by  me." 

[To  he  Continued.] 


ORPHAN  SOCIETY. 
The  sixteenth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Orphan  So- 
ciety was  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  in  Chestnut,  street, 
on  Tuesday,  the  4th  January.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sandford 
gave  an  appropriate  discourse,  and  read  the  following 
reports. 

The  children  on  this  day  appeared  objects  of  general 
interest.  They  were  invited  to  visit  the  "Hall  of  In- 
dustry," where  the  benevolent  and  ingenious  inventor, 
Mr.  Morgan,  took  pains  to  exhibit  his  "useful  improve- 
ment" to  his  admiring  guests;— thence,  by  invitation  of 
Coleman  Sellers,  Esq.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, to  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  where  new  wonders 
at  every  turn  met  their  charmed  and  astonished  senses. 
They  returned  to  the  Asylum  the  happiest  family  ima- 
ginable. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  every  member  of 
the  household  was  in  perfect  health,  and  present  at  the 
celebration. 

REPORT. 

Established  custom  requires  thatan  annual'exhibitofthe 
concerns  of  public  institutions  should  be  made  to  their 
patrons.  The  Orphan  Society,  peculiarly  favoured  by 
the  liberality  and  confidence  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
deem  it  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  thus  to  render  an 
account,  not  only  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of 
funds  committed  to  their  management,  but  likewise  of 
the  interesting  objects  of  this  charity — aware  that  how- 
ever inadequate  language  may  be  to  express  their  grati- 
tude, the  moving  spectacle  of  an  hundred  Orphans, 
glowing  with  health  and  full  of  comforts,  will  discourse 
most  eloquently  to  every  feeling  heart,  and  raise  thanks- 
giving voices  to  Almighty  God,  whose  gracious  care 
encircles  them,  and  is  their  shield  by  day  and  by  night. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  rehearse  the  calamitous  condi- 
tion from  which  your  bounty  has  removed  these  help- 
less little  beings; — the  very  name  of  orphan  tells  a  tale 
of  destitution— and  in  the  abodes  of  poverty,  where 
there  is  no  one  to  wipe  the  infants  tear,  to  wrap  its  fee- 
ble limbs,  and  supply  its  daily  cravings,  when  the  fond 
mother  on  whom  alone  it  depended  is  no  more,  pity 
must  be  awakened  in  the  most  obdurate  breast. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  such  scenes  (and  they  are 
by  no  means  rare,)  can  duly  estimate  the  benefits  which 
this  asylum  affords,  and  must  consider  it  a  happiness  to 
have  aided  in  raising  up  such  a  home  to  the  parentless 
children  of  misfortune, — where  they  are  sheltered  from 
the  perils  of  want  and  the  contamination  of  evil  example 
— where  efficient  and  moral  teachers  carefully  instruct 
them — and  the  domestic  charities  are  continually  exer- 
cised towards  them. 

The  usual  course  of  tuition,  in  which  reading  the 
scriptures  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  exercises,  is  pur- 
sued 'm  the  school.  The  managers  aim  at  placing  a 
solid  foundation  for  useful  knowledge  in  the  minds  of 
their  pupils,  as  the  early  age  at  which  they  are  separa- 
ted from  the  institution  does  not  admit  of  very  exten- 
sive improvement — but  they  have  satisfaction  in  believ- 
ing good  principles  are  fixed  in  most  of  those  who  have 
been  reared  in  the  asylum. 

Among  the  females  indentured|to  the  Matron,several, 
impresssed  with  a  sense  of  religious  duties,  have  be- 
come members  of  the  church.  With  such  encourage- 
ment, the  anxiety  which  deepens  their  interest  induces 
the  board  to  solicit  the  continued  favor  of  the  public, 
that  this  nursery  of  protected  orphans  may,  with  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  produce  men|and?women,  wor- 
thy of  their  benefactors,  and  higher  still —aspirants  of 
everlasting  life! 

There  have  been  fifteen  admitted  during  the  past 
year — one  died,  and  eight  have  been  bound  out— one 
hundred  remain  in  the  Asylum,  all  in  health,  which 
they  have  possessed  in  an  unusual  degree  throughout 


the  last  year.  The  sum  expended  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  family,  as  stated  in  the  Treasurer's  account,  is 
83400. 

The  generosity  extended  to  the  Orphan  Society  from 
its  formation,  is  a  pledge  that  it  may  still  rely  on  the 
sympathy  of  its  patrons;  and  thus  cherished,  the  hymn 
of  gratitude  ascending  from  infant  lips  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  must  bring  down  a  blessing  on  the  orphans' 
friends. 

The  Orphan  Society  of  Philadelphia,  in  account  with  the 
Treasurer ,  from  Jan.  1st,  to  Dec.  o\st  1830. 

DR. 

To  cash  paid  purchasing  committee,  and  ex- 
pended by  them  in  support  of  the  Asy- 


lum, $3400  00 

To  do.  premium  of  insurance,  31  00 

To  do.  repairs  of  real  estate,  157  26 

To  do.  water  rent  and  taxes,  124  90 

To  do.  purchase  of  stocks,  4392  75 

To  do.  freedom  fees,  57  00 

To  do.  incidental  expenses,  18  50 
Balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands,  Dec.  31,       68  40 


$8249  81 

CR.   

By  balance  from  1829,  $11  97 

By  cash,  annual  subscriptions,  407  00- 

By  do.  life  subscriptions  and  donations,  163  00 

By  do.  dividends  on  stocks,  2388  83 

By  do.  stocks  paid  off,  4032  00 

By  do.  rent  of  Wills'  house.  650  00 

By  do.  charity  box  arjd  collections,  38  46 

By  do.  binding  fees  from  Mr.  Christian,  9  00 
By  do.  nett  proceeds  of  the  children's  work,       158  30 

By  do.  legacies,  360  75 

By  do.  sale  of  articles  at  the  Asylum,  4  00 

By  do.  rent  of  pasture  lot,  15  00 

By  do.  fines  on  the  managers,  11  50 


E.  E.                       $8249  81 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  31,  1830.   


SMITH'S  HISTORY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

[Concluded  from  page  119.] 
CHAPTER  XX— Conceded. 
At  a  quarterly  meeting  held  at  Springfied  the  seventh 
of  the  Sixth  month  1704,  application  was  made  by 
Friends  of  Duck  creek  that  they  might  have  a  meeting 
for  worship  established  there  on  every  First  day  and 
Fourth  day  of  the  week  which  was  agreed  to  and  that 
they  should  belong  to  Newark  monthly  meeting,  this 
lasted  for  about  a  year  and  then  they  held  a  monthly 
meeting  for  themselves  which  is  continued  since  with 
the  addition  of  a  meeting  of  worship  at  Mush  Million 
creek,  first  set  up  in  1707  and  one  at  Little  creek  es- 
tablished in  1714.  The  half  years  meeting  was  first  es- 
tablished to  be  held  at  Duck  creek  meeting  house  on  the 
third  First  day  in  every  Second  and  Eighth  month  in 
the  year  1715. 

On  application  of  this  monthly  meeting  to  the  quar- 
terly meeting  of  Chester  Friends  of  Lewistown,  and 
those  about  or  near  Cold  Spring  had  their  meeting  for 
worship  set  up  in  1720,  to  be  held  on  the  first  and  one 
other  day  of  the  week. 

In  1716  the  Friends  of  Cain  township  with  the  allow- 
ance of  Concord  monthly  and  Chester  quarterly  meeting 
had  a  meeting  of  worship  settled  among  them  and  about 
that  time  built  their  meeting  house. 

In  1718  the  Friends  of  Birmingham  with  the  consent 
of  Chester  quarterly  and  Concord  monthly,  built  their 
meeting  house. 

About  the  year  1682  and  soon  after  several  families  of 
Friends  arrived  and  settled  on  the  east  side  of  Brandy- 
wine  river  in  the  county  of  Newcastle,  viz:  Valentine 
Holl  ingsworth,  William  Stockclale,  Thomas  Conoway, 
Adam    Sharpley,  Morgan  Drewitt,  Valentine  Mor- 
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gan,  Cornelius  Empson  and  others,  and  held  a  meeting 
for  worship  at  said  Valentine  Morgan's  and  Cornelius 
Empson's,  circularly  until  the  year  1688  when  said  Val- 
entine gave  that  piece  of  land  for  a  meeting  house  and 
grave  yard  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Newark 
meeting  and  lasted  till  1754  when  the  Friends  there  be- 
ing suited  with  a  better  conveniency  it  was  laid  down. 
'  At  a  quarterly  meeting  held  at  Thomas  and  Randall 
Vernons,  the  6th  of  the  9th  month,  1693  request  being 
made  by  Valentine  Hollingsworth  on  behalf  of  Newark 
monthly  meeting  and  by  order  thereof,  that  they  may 
belong  to  and  be  annexed  to  the  said  quarterly  meeting 
it  was  readily  granted. 

A  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  a  private  house  in  New 
Castle,  the  2d  of  the  3d  month  1686,  and  was  composed 
of  Friends  living  in  said  town  and  near  Christiana  and 
White  Clay  creek,  and  on  the  east  side  of  Brandywine 
and  continued  to  be  held  at  New  Castle  till  the  first 
month  1687  when  it  was  moved  to  Newark  and  held  at 
Valentine  Hollingsworth's  Cornelius  Empsons  and  Mor- 
gan Drevvalt's  circularly  for  the  ease  of  the  members 
thereof,  till  the  year  1704,  at  which  time  it  was  moved 
to  the  Center  and  held  by  turns  at  Newcastle,  Newark 
and  Centre,  and  sometimes  at  John  Richardsons,  'this 
continned  till  1715,  when  Friends  being  settled  at 
Nottingham  and  New  Garden,  it  was  held  at  times  at 
New  Garden  and  the  Centre  (being  quite  removed 
from  New  Castle,  Newark  and  John  Richardsons)  till  the 
year  1718  when  the  friends  of  Nottingham  and  New 
Garden  had  liberty  to  hold  a  monthly  meeting  separate 
from  Newark  after  which  the  members  of'Newark  meet- 
ing held  their  monthly  meeting  at  times  at  Kennett  till 
the  year  1729  when  it  was  concluded  to  be  held  turn 
about  at  Center  and  Kennett  as  at  this  time  being  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Newark  monthly  meeting. 

About  the  year  1687  George  Harlam,  Thomas  Hol- 
lingsworth, Alphonsus  Kirk,  William  Gregg  and  other 
Friends  settled  on  the  west  side  of  Brandywine  and  had 
liberty  to  hold  a  meeting  for  worship  at'  the  house  of 
the  said  George  Harlam  which  continued  till  about  the 
year  1706  when  it  was  concluded  to  build  a  meeting 
house  which  was  some  time  afterwards  completed  and 
being  between  Newark  and  Kennet  was  thence  called 
and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Center  meeting. 

John  Hussey,  John  Richardson,  Edward  Blake, 
George  Hogg,  Benjamin  Swett,  and  other  Friends  be- 
ing settled  in  and  near  Newcastle  held  a  meeting  for 
worship  several  years  at  a  private  house  in  said  town,  it 
was  first  set  up  by  the  authority  of  the  yearly  meeting 
at  Philadelphia,  the  2d,  of  1st  month  1684  and  continu- 
ed till  the  year  1705,  when  a  lot  of  ground  was  pur- 
chased and  a-meeting  house  built,  which  has  since  been 
enlarged  as  it  is  at  this  time.  A  six  weeks  meeting  for 
worship  was  set  up  to  be  held  at  this  place  by  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  Chester,  in  the  twelfth  month  1685 
—(See  Newark  ) 

About  the  year  1707  several  Friends  viz: — Vincent 
Caldwell,  Thomas  Wickerman,  Joel  Bailey,  Thomas 
Hope,  Guyau  Miller  and  others  being  settled  in  Kennett 
and  the  east  end  of  Marlborough  township,  had  liberty 
to  keep  a  meeting  for  worship  sometimes  at  a  private 
house,  and  in  the  year  1710  a  piece  of  land  was  purchas- 
ed and  a  meeting  house  built  and  enlarged  in  the  year 
1719.  In  1731  it  was  further  enlarged,  as  it  remains  at 
this  time,  being  known  by  the  name  of  Kennett  meeting. 

In  the  year  1712,  several  Friends  viz: — John  Low- 
don,  John  Miller,  Michael  Lightfoot,  James  Starr, 
Thomas  Garnett  and  others  being  settled  in  New  Gar- 
den, they  mostly  frequented  Kennett  meeting,  till  about 
the  year  1714  or  1715,  w  hen  a  meeting  was  settled  there 
and  a  meeting  house  built,  which  continued  till  about 
the  year  1743,  when  a  larger  house  was  built  which  re- 
mains to  this  time  being  known  by  the  name  of  New 
Garden  meeting.  The  first  monthly  meeting  of  New 
Garden  distinct  from  Newark  was  in  the  fifth  month, 
1718,  which  then  consisted  of  three  preparative  meet 
ings  viz; — Nottingham,  New  Garden  and  London  Grove, 


—  (See  Newark.  )  A  meeting  for  worship  every  first 
and  fifth  day  was  held  at  said  John  Millers  house  for 
some  years  before  the  building  said  meeting  house. — 
At  the  request  of  New  Garden  Monthly  meeting,  a 
meeting  for  worship  was  settled  at  or  near  Hattill  Vai- 
mans  every  first  and  sixth  day  of  the  week  in  the  year 
1732,  this  meeting  wss  afterwards  called  Leacock. — 
Meetings  for  worship  were  first  settled  in  Darby  in  the 
year  1682,  and  a  meeting  house  soon  after  built;  their 
monthly  meeting  was  settled-  in  1684,  till  which  time 
they  were  joined  to  Chester  monthly  meeting,  the 
names  of  some  of'the  first  settlers  belonging  to  Darby 
meeting  were  John  Blunston, Michael  Blunston,  George 
Wood,  Joshua  Fearn,  Henry  Gibbons,  Samuel  Sellers, 
Richard  Bonsall,  Edmund  Cartlidge,  Thomas  Hood, 
John  Bartram,  Robert  Nayler,  and  Adam  Rhoads,  who 
all  came  from  Derbyshire  in  England,  Thomas  Worth, 
Samuel  Bradshaw,  John  Hollo  well,  William  Wood, 
Thomas  Bradshaw,  Robert  Scothorn  and  Richard  Par- 
ker, who  all  come  from  Nottinghamshire,  John  Hood, 
William  Garrett,  Robert  Cliffe,  William  Smith,  John 
Smith  and  Thomas  Smith  who  came  from  Liecestershire. 

In  the  year  1714  Francis  Swain,  John  Smith,  Joseph 
Peunock,  William  Pusey,  and  several  other  Friends, 
being  settled  in  Marlborough,  &c.  kept  a  meeting  for 
some  time  at  John  Smith's  House  until  about  the  year 
1724  when  a  meeting  was  settled  there  and  a  meeting 
house  built  in  London  Grove  township  which  remained 
till  about  the  year  1743,  when  a  larger  house  was 
built  near  the  other,  which  to  this  time  being  known  by 
the  name  of  Grove  or  London  Grove  meeting,  in  the 
year  1744  a  general  meeting  for  worship  to  be  held  on 
the  third  day  of  the  week,  after  the  quarterly  meeting 
in  the  ninth  month  yearly  was  set  up  and  since  held  at 
their  meeting  house.  Abraham  Marshall,  Pe'er  Col- 
lins Jeremiah  Dean  and  several  other  Friends  being 
settled  in  and  near  the  forks  of  Brandywine,  belonged 
to  Kennett  meeting  till  the  year  1722  when  they  re- 
quested a  meeting  to  be  settled  among  them  which  was 
allowed  and  held  in  a  house  belonging  to'Abraham  Mar- 
shalltill  about  the  year  1727  when  a  piece  of  ground 
was  purchased  and  a  meeting  house  was  built  and  in 
the  year  1737  said  Friends  joined  with  the  Friends  of 
Cain  and  they  together  had  liberty  of  holding  a  month- 
ly meeting  which  yet  continues  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Bradford  meeting. 

Henry  Dixon,  John  Baldwin  John  Dixon  and  diverse 
other  Friends  being  settled  in  Mill  creek  hundred, 
New  Castle  County,  in  the  year  1737  had  a  meeting  of 
worship  established  among  them,  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Hockessing  meeting,  so  called  from  an  Indian 
town  that  was  formerly  near  that  place,  it  belongs 
to  Newark  meeting,  it  was  first  held  in  a  little  school 
house  and  so  continued  till  the  year  1738,  when  a  piece 
of  ground  was  purchased  and  a  meeting  house  built 
which  was  enlarged  in  the  year  1745,  as  it  is  at  this  time. 

Several  Friends  being  settled  at  Wilmington  in  New 
Castle  county,  viz: — William  Shipley,  Joshua  Way, 
Thomas  West,  David  Ferris,  Joseph  Hews,  and  divers 
others,  they  in  the  year  1738,  requested  the  liberty  to 
have  a  meeting  for  worship  settled  amongst  them, 
which  was  allowed  and  first  held  at  the  house  of  Wil- 
liam Shipley,  but  in  the  same  year  they  provided  a 
house  for  a  meeting  place  in  which  they  met  till  the 
year  1748,  when  their  large  meeting  house  was  built; 
in  the  year  1750  they  and  New  Castle  Friends  joining, 
had  a  monthly  meeting  settled  between  them  as  at  this 
time. 

Friends  of  Georges  creek  had  a  meeting  among  them 
at  times  for  many  years  before  1703,  but  in  that  year 
by  the  consent  of  Newark  monthly  and  Chester  quarter- 
ly  meeting,  they  had  a  meeting  settled  constantly 
among  them  as  at  this  day. 

In  the  year  1724  Samuel  Miller  and  Andrew  Moore, 
made  application  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  their 
friends,  settled  about  Sadbury  for  liberty  to  build  a 
meeting  house,  which  being  granted  by  the  quarterly 
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meeting  they  built  one  in  1725  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Sadbury  meeting1.    {See  Leacock.) 

Tn  the  year  1732  Hatlill  Vernon,  William  Evans  and 
several  other  Friends  being  settled  in  and  about  Lea- 
cock  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  made  application  to 
have  a  meeting  [settled  among  them  which  being  laid 
before  the  quarterly  meeting  of  Chester  and  approved 
of,  it  was  settled  accordingly,  and  is  now  known  by  the 
name  ofLeacock  meeting,  being  joined  to  New  Gar- 
den monthly  meeting,  it  continued  to  be  a  branch 
thereof  till  the  year  1737,  when  they  applied  to  have 
a  monthly  meeting  among  themselves,  in  conjunction 
with  Sadbury  Friends,  which  was  granted  and  the  same 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Sadbury  monthly  meet- 
ing. .  - 

A  meeting  was  first  held  at  Nottingham,  about  the 
year  1704.  In  the  year  1715  Friends  of  that  place 
were  by  the  consent  of  the  quarterly  meeting  of  Ches- 
ter, joined  to  Newark  monthly  meeting  but  they  at  first 
belonged  to  Concord  monthly  meeting  several  settlers 
of  Nottingham  had  removed  thither  from  towards  Ches- 
ter to  wit — William  Brown,  John  Churchman,  Andrew 
Job,  Aaron  Coppock,  James  Brown  and  others.* 

The  first  meeting  house  at  Nottingham,  was  a  log 
house,  which  growing  too  little  about  the  year  1721  a 
new  brick  house  was  built  for  that  end,  which  on  the 
15th  of  the  10th  month  1748,  was  burnt  down  and  the 
year  following  repaired  again  with  a  large  addition  of 
stone  thereto,  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  commodious 
houses  in  Chester  County,  though  several  there  exceed 
most  other  places.  In  the  year  1718  New  Garden  and 
Nottingham  were  divided  from  Newark  monthly  meet- 
ing and  joined  into  a  monthly  meeting-  by  themselves, 
which  did  some  time  after  circulate,  being  held  one 
month  at  New  Garden  and  the  next  at  Nottingham, 
(See  Newark,  New  Garden  and  Little  Britain.)  In 
1730,  a  monthly  meeting  was  settled  to  be  held  at  East 
Nottingham  the  third  Seventh  day  in  eve.y  month 
which  still  continues. 

In  the  3d  month  1719,  application  was  made  to  the 
said  monthly  meeting  for  a  meeting  of  worship  to  be 
held  once  a  week  on  a  week  day  at  the  house  of 
James  King  at  the  west  end  of  Nottingham,  except 
that  week  that  the  preparative  meeting  was  held  at 
the  east  end,  also  one  first  day  in  each  month  which 
being  laid  before  the  quarterly  meeting  was  agreed  to 
and  was  some  time  in  practice. 

In  1723  these  Friends  at  the  west  end  of  Nottingham 
had  liberty  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  3d  first  day  in  every 
month  during  the  winter  season,  in  1724  it  was  held  at 
the  same  place  viz: — at  the  house  of  James  King,  every 
other  First  day. 

In  1727  Friends  here  built  their  meeting  house  and 
now  hold  meetings  for  worship  constantly. 

In  the  year  1736  application  was  made  to  the  quar- 
terly meeting  of  Chester  on  behalf  of  the  Friends  of 
Deer  Creek,  who  desired  to  have  a  meeting  settled 
there,  which  was  granted  and  a  meeting  house  built,  it 
is  in  Baltimore  county,  (Maryland)  they  in  conjunction 
with  Bush  River,  held  a  preparative  meeting  one  month 
at  Bush  River  and  another  at  Deer  creek  till  the  Sixth 


*In  early  times  the  chief  place  of  entertainment  for 
Friends  was  at  the  house  of  William  Brown  the  elder, 
a  worthy  Friend,  he  was  born  in  the  first  month  1656,  in 
the  county  of  Northampton,  in  England,  was  convinced 
by  the  preaching  ofWm.  Dewsbury  at  Willingborough, 
in  the  county  aforesaid.  He  was  ofa  loving  disposition 
to  all,  a  serviceable  member  and  elder  in  the  church, 
being  a  pattern  of  plainness,  and  bore  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  a  true  christian,  he  was  a  malster  by  trade 
and  by  his  honest  and  plain  dealing,  obtained  a  good 
report  among  all  sorts  of  people  he  was  the  parent  of  a 
numerous  offspring,  and  retained  his  senses  and  facul- 
ties even  to  extreme  old  age,  as  well  as  most  men;  he 
quietly  departed  this  life  the  23d  of  the  6th  month  1746, 
in  the  ninety -first  year  of  his  age. 


month  1754,  when  by  consent  of  the  monthly  meeting 
of  Nottingham  it  was  altered  to  be  held  at  Deer  creek 
constantly  the  third  sixth  day  in  every  month.  ' 

In  the  year  1749,  by  consent  of  Chester  Quarterly 
Meeting,  a  meeting  for  worship  was  settled  at  Little 
Britain,  in  Lancaster  county,  and  belongs  to  West  Not- 
tingham preparative,  and  East  Nottingham  monthly 
meeting.  The  said  monthly  meeting  how  consists  of 
three  preparative  meetings,  viz:  East  Nottingham,  West 
Nottingham,  and  Bush  River,  or  Deer  Creek  meeting,- 
and  of  five  particular  meetings.  Note  the  meeting  that 
used  to  be  called  Bush  River,  is  now  called  Deer  Creek 
altogether.  The  week  day  meetings  are  held  thus:  at 
East  Nottingham,  Deer  Creek,  and  Little  Britain  on 
the  fifth  day  of  every  week — at  West  Nottingham  on 
fouith  day — at  Bush  River  no  weekday  meeting;  it  be- 
ing dropped  for  severalyears, 

A  General  Youths  Meeting,  to  be  held  the  last  second 
day  in  the  seventh  month,  was  set  up  at  Nottingham  ire 
1746,  and  still  continues. 

In  the  year  1750,  on  the  application  of  Friends  of 
Huntington  to  the  quarterly  meeting  of  Chester  to  hold 
meetings  for  worship  on  every  first  and  sixth  days  of 
the  week,  the  same  was  granted  them;  they  belong  to 
Warrington  monthly  meeting. 

In  1748,  Friends  of  Minalon  had  liberty  from  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  Chester,  to  hold  meetings  for 
worship  on  first  and  fourth  days,  and  also  a  preparative 
meeting;  they  belong  to  Warrington  monthly  meeting. 

In  1745,  on  the  request  of  Sadsbury  monthly  meet- 
ing to  the  quarterly  meeting  of  Chester  that  the  Friends,, 
on  the  west  side  of  Susquehannah,  to  wit,  Newbury  and 
Warrington  might  have  liberty  of  keeping  meetings  for 
worship,  as  also  preparative  meetings;  the  same  was  al- 
lowed them  and  Friends  of  Warrington  had  liberty  to 
build  a  meeting-house.  These  two  meetings  were  em- 
bodied into  a  monthly  meeting  in  1747,  which  is  called 
by  the  name  of  Warrington  Monthly  Meeting. 

About  the  year  1725,  Henry  Ballinger  and  Josiah 
Ballinger,  from  near  Salem,  in  West  Jersey;  and  soon 
after  them  James  Wright,  William  Beals,  and  others 
from  Nottingham,  settled  in  the  upper  parts  of  Prince 
George's  County,  Maiyland,  near  a  large  creek  called 
Monoquesey.  About  the  year  1726,  they  applied  to 
New  Garden'  monthly  meeting  for  liberty  to  hold  a 
meeting  for  worship  on  first  days,  which  was  granted, 
and  held  at  the  house  of  Josiah  Ballenger  and  others 
till  the  year  1736,  when  a  piece  of  ground  was  purchas- 
ed and  a  meeting-house  built,  which  is  called  Cold 
Spring  meeting-house,  where  meetings  are  still  kept. 

About  the  year  1732,  Alexander  Ross  &.  Company 
obtained  a  grant  from  the  Governor  and  Council  at 
WiUiamsburgh  in  Virginia,  for  100,000  acres  of  land, 
near  a  large  creek  called  Opeckon  in  the  said  colony, 
which  about  that  time  was  settled  by  the  said  Alexan- 
der Ross,  Josiah  Ballinger,  James  Wright,  Evan  Tho- 
mas,  and  divers  other  Friends  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Elk  river,  in  Maryland,  who  soon  after  obtained  leave 
from  the  quarterly  meeting  of  Chester,  held  at  Con^ 
cord,  to  hold  a  meeting  for  worship,  soon  after  which 
land  was  purchased  and  a  meeting-house  built,  cal- 
led Hopewell,  where  meetings  are  still  held  twice  » 
week. 

About  the  year  1733,  Amos  Janney  from  Bucks 
County,  and  soon  after  divers  other  Friends  settled  about 
forty  miles  lower  in  Virginia  than  Opeckon,  who  obtain- 
ed leave  to  hold  a  meeting  for  worship  on  first  days, 
which  was  held  at  the  said  Amos  Janney's  and  other 
Friends'  houses  till  the  year  1741,  when  a  piece  of  land 
was  purchased,  and  a  meeting-house  built  thereon, 
called  Fairfax,  where  meetings  are  since  held  twice  ft 
week. 

About  the  year  1733,  or  soon  after,  Richard  Beesorj 
and  divers  others  settled  near  a  branch  of  Opeckon, 
called  Tuscarora,  where  a  meeting  was  held  at  said 
Beeson's  house  for  some  time, till  the  number  of  Friend* 
j  being  increased,  land  was  purchased  and  a  meeting* 
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house  built,  called  Providence,  where  meetings  are 
since  held  twice  a  week. 

About  the  year  1736.  Friends  in  those  back  settle- 
ments applied  to  Chester  quarterly  meeting  tor  liberty 
to  hold  a  monthly  meeting-,  which  was  granted,  and  was 
held  twice  at  Hopewell  and  once  at  Cold  Spring,  alias 
Monoquesy,  and  so  continued  till  the  year  1744,  when 
the  number  of  Friends  being  much  increased,  they  ap- 
plied to  the  said  quarterly  meeting  to  have  the  month- 
ly meeting  divided,  which  was  granted,  so  that  since 
the  year  1744,  Hopewell  and  Providence  make  one 
monthly  meeting,  which  is  held  by  turns  at  Hopewell 
and  Cold  Spring,  and  the  meeting  at  Fairfax  makes  an- 
other. — 

A  Table  of  the  names  of  such  Friends  as  have  visited  New 

Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  from  Europe,  in  the  work  of 

the  ministry  since  the  year  1721 . 

[1724.]  Benjamin  Kidd  from  England. 

[1726.]  Abigail  Bowles  from  Ireland. 

[1727.]  William  Pigott,  Samuel  ISownas,  (the  second 
time,)  Joshua  Fielding,  from  England. 

[1728.]  Rowland  Wilson,  and  Joseph  Taylor,  from 
England;  Joseph  Jordan,  from  Virginia. 

[1731.]  Henry  Frankland  from  England. 

[1732.]  Paul  Johnson  from  Ireland;  Hannah  Dent 
from  England. 

[1733.]  John  Richardson  (the  second  time),  Alice 
Anderson  and  Margaret  Copeland,  from  England;  Mun- 
go  Bewly  and  Samuel  Stephens,  from  Ireland. 

[1734.]  John  Burton  and  William  Backhouse,  from 
England. 

[1735.]  Joseph  Gill  from  from  Ireland;  Edward 
Tylee  from  England. 

[1737.]  John  Fothergill  from  Eng'd,  (the  third  time). 

[1738  ]  Ruth  Courtney  and  Susannah  Hudson,  from 
Ireland. 

"1739.]  John  Hunt  from  England. 
r1741.]  Samuel  Hopwood  from  England. 
"1743  ]  Edmund  Peckover,  John  Haslam  and  Chris- 
topher Wilson,  from  England;  Eleazor  Shildon,  from 
Ireland. 

'1745.]  Thomas  Gawthrop  from  England. 
1747.]  Samuel  Nottingham  from  England. 
1750.]  Jonah  Thompson,  James  Thornton,  and  Ma- 
jy  \Veston,  from  England. 

[1754.]  Catherine  Payton,  Samuel  Fothergill,  Josh- 
ua  Dixon,  from  England;  Mary  Piesly  from  Ireland; 
Thomas  Gawthrop  from  Westmoreland,  (second  time.) 

[1756.]  John  Hunt  from  London,  (second  time); 
•Christop  Wilson,  from  Cumberland,  (second  time); 
James  Tasker,  Oxfordshire,  G.  B. 

[1757  ]  Samuel  Spavold,  Hertfordshire;  William 
Rickett,  Lincolnshire. 

[1759.]  Mary  Kirby  and  John  Storer,  from  England. 
[1760.]  George  Mason  and  Jane  Crossfield  from  Eng- 
land; Susannah  Hatton,  (second  time,)  from  Ireland. 

[1761.]  Robert  Prouel  and  John  Stephenson,  from 
England. 

[1762.]  JHannah  Harris  and  Elizabeth  Wilkinson, 
and  Alice  Hall,  (died  in  Pennsylvania)  from  England. 

[1765.]  John  Griffith,  from  England;  Wm.  Hunt, 
from  N.  Carolina;  Abigail  Pike,  from   

[1766.]  Thomas  Gawthrop,  (third  time,)  from  Eng- 
land. \ 

[1767.]  Wrm.  Hunt,  I  ?cond  time,)  from  N.  Caroli- 
na, (died  in  England  in  \  72.) 

[1768.]  Rachel  Wilsot  from  England. 

[1771.]  Joseph  Oxley  i  om  England;  Samuel  Neale, 
from  Ireland. 


Clement  C.  Biddle,  on  behalf  of  the  Directors,  sub- 
mitted their  annual  report  to  the  stockholders,  which 
was  read,  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  inserted  on  the 
minutes  and  published. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  of  the  funds  of  the  institu- 
tion was  submitted  to  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Directors 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  tellers  reported  that  the  fol- 
lowing named  gentlemen  were  duly  elected: 

Roberts  Vaux,  George  Vaux,  Jacob  Gratz,  John 
Vaughan,  P.  S.  Duponceau,  John  M.  Scott,  George  W. 
Smith,  7'homas  I.  Wharton,  William  Smith,  Quintin 
Campbell,  Clement  C.  Biddle,  Edward  Ingersoll,  Sam- 
uel Norris,  Robert  Walsh,  and  William  Y.  Birch. 

JAMES  TAYLOR,  Chairman. 

Geobge  Campbell,  Secretary. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report. 

In  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  the  Di- 
rectors submit  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Athenaeum,  a 
statement  of  its  income  and  expenditure  for  the  past 
year,  and  of  its  present  condition  and  resources. 

From  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  it  appears,  that 
the  income  for  the  past  year,  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars,  was 
derived  from  the  following  sources: 

From  382  stockholders'  annual  payments  and 

arrears,  .      .  $1612 

From  9  original  subscribers,  at  five  dollars,  .  45 
From  84  annual  visiters,and  for  portion  of  the  year,  506 
From  16  transfers,  .....  8 
From  interest  on  stock,      ....  460 


$2,631 

That  during  the  same  period  the  expenditure.amount- 
ing  to  the  sum  of  three  thousand  and  fifty-seven  dollars 
and  ninety-two  cents,  consisted  of  the  following  items: 

For  book?,  magazines,  and  foreign  journals,  $688  01 

For  newspapers,   311  05 

For  maps,         .       .        .        .  '  ..  .  ,        .  70  00 

For  binding,     .       .       •                     .  143  87 

For  furniture,    .       .               .        .        .  103  10 

For  lights,        .        .        .        .        .        .  156  67 

For  fuel,           .       .       .        .        ...  90  25 

For  postage,     .       r       .       .       .       .  112  68 

For  incidental  expenses,  agents'  services  at  New 

York,  servants' wages,  &c.          .       .  188  77 

For  rent,   475  00 

For  librarian's  salary,         ....  600  00 

For  commissions  on  collections,         .       ,  us  52 


ATHEA  je  um. 

At  an  annual  meeting  of  the  stocholders  of  the  Athe- 
nxum  of  Philadelphia,  held  at  their  rooms  on  Monday, 
the  7th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1831 : 

JAMES  TAYLOR,  Esq.  was  appointed  Chairman,and 
Ceob.se  Campbell,  Secretary. 


,     ■  $3,057  92 

And  that  for  the  same  time,  the  expenditure  of  the 
Institution  exceeded  the  income  in  the  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  dollars  and  ninety-two  cents. 

This  excess  has  arisen  from  an  unusually  large  ex- 
penditure for  binding,  rendered  necessary  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  books;  from  the  purchase  of  some  additional 
furniture  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visitors,  and  of 
a  frame  for  a  more  convenient  display  and  disposition  of 
the  maps,  to  the  number  of  which  a  valuable  addition 
has  been  made.  The  amount  borrowed  from  the  stock 
fund  for  these  extra  expenses  will  be  gradually  repaid, 
and  the  ordinary  revenue  will  no  doubt  be  sufficient 
hereafter  for  all  o-dinary  demands.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  in  addition  to  the  moneys  accruing  from  the  regu- 
lar income  of  last  year,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars 
has  been  received  for  the  shares  of  eight  stockholders, 
elected  during  that  period. 

The  legacy  of  the  late  William  Lehman,  Esq.  often 
thousand  dollars,  amounting,  after  deducting  the  col- 
lateral inheritance  tax,  to  nine  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  was  during  the  last  year  paid  by  his 
executors. 

The  accumulation  of  the  permanent  fund,  together 
with  the  legacy  of  Dr.  Lehman,  for  the  erection  of  a 
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building  for  the  ample  and  more  convenient  accoramo" 
dation  of  the  establishment,  now  amounts  to  eighteen 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine  dollars  and  eight} -seven 
cents;  of  which  sum,  eighteen  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  dollars  and  ninety  seven  cents  are  in- 
vested in  the  funded  debt  of  our  Commonwealth,  and 
the  balance  due  from  the  gener.d  account. 

The  library  now  contains  about  six  thousand  volumes, 
and  the  number  continues  steadily  to  increase  by  pur- 
chase, and  by  donations  from  individuals  and  public 
bodies.  All  the  American,  and  the  principal  English 
and  French  scientific  and  literary  periodicals  are  regu- 
larly received  at  ihe  rooms;  and  arrangements  are  made 
for  procuring,  as  they  appear,  other  publications  of  in- 
terest or  value.  Seventy-six  of  the  principal  American, 
three  British,  one  French,  one  Canadian,  and  one  Libe- 
rian  newspaper,  were  ordered  during  the  last  year,  and 
were  generally  regularly  received.  Duplicates  of  all 
our  city  daily  papers  will  be  always  found  on  the  tables. 

Together  with  the  stock",  the  value  of  the  books, 
maps,  charts,  engravings,  casts,  pictures,  furniture,  &c. 
belonging  to  the  institution,  cannot  be  estimated  at  a 
much  lower  sum  than  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

During  the  last  year,  more  than  eleven  hundred 
strangers  visited  the  rooms. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  closing  their  report,  the  Directors 
have  every  reason  to  congratulate  the  stockholders  up- 
on the  steady  growth  and  extending  means  of  usefulness 
of  the  Athenaeum. 

CLEMENT  C.  BIDDLE, 
GEO.  VAUX, 
WM.  SMITH, 
February,  1831.  Committee. 


■  INTERESTING  CASE. 
Mayor's  Court  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Before  his  honour,  the  Recorder,  Joseph  M'llvaine, 
Esq.)  Habcus  Corpus,  directed  to  Captain  Timothy 
Rogers,  of  the  Ship  Missouri,  to  bring,  &c.  the  body  of 
Catharine  Cole,  a  mulatto. 

The  writ  was  taken  out  by  Charles  S.  Cope,  Esq.  one 
of  the  Counsel  of  the  Abolition  Society,  on  Monday,  the 
third  inst.  returnable  the  next  day,  at  10  A.  M.  when 
in  order  to  afford  the  Counsel  of  Captain  Rogers  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  case  fully,  it  was  contin- 
ued till  Saturday,  the  8th  iust. 

The  return  to  the  writ  was  substantially  as  follows: 
— That  the  said  Capt.  Rogers  sailed  from  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  on  the  14lh  of  December  last,  bound  for 
Philadelphia;  that  about  two  or  three  days  after  he  had 
sailed,  he  discovered  for  the  first  time,  that  the  said 
Catharine  Cole  had  secreted  herself  on  board  his  vessel, 
previously  to  the  vessel's  leaving  New  Orleans,  while 
she  was  taking  in  her  cargo,  several  miles  above  the 
city. 

At  the  time  of  being  discovered,  and  since,  the  girl 
has  repeatedly  acknowledged  herself  to  be  a  slave. — 
The  Captain  alleged  that  he  would  be  subjected  to  a 
heavy  fine  and  a  severe  imprisonment,  should  he  return 
to  New  Orleans  without  the  girl.  The  girl  however, 
alleged,  that  although  she  might  have  admitted  that 
she  was  held  as  a  slave,  she  was  not  legally  such,  as 
she  was  the  daughter  ol  a  free  woman,  and  born  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

It  was  agreed,  however,  to  reserve  the  point  of  her 
being  a  slave,  until  the  Court  should  give  an  opinion 
whether  under  the  act  of  Congress,  Feb.  12,  1793,  or 
by  the  act  of  Assembly  of  this  state,,  passed  March  25 
1826,  the  captain  could  (admitting  her  to  be  a  slave,) 
constitute  himself  the  agent  or  attorney  of  the  owner, 
so  as  to  detain  her  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  her  to 
her  owner. 

Messrs.  Dunlap  and  Chauncey  appeared  on  behalf 
of  the  Captain,  l'hey  stated  that  no  person  was  more 
desirous  than  their  client,  that  ample  justice  should  be 


done;  that  he  possessed  all  the  feelings  common  to 
Pennsylvania,  In  regard  to  slavery,  but  that  in  the  case 
before  the  Court,  he  felt  it  his  duly  to  protect  him- 
self, if  possible,  from  the  consequences  to  which  he 
might  be  subjected,  if  he  returned  to  New  Orleans, 
without  carrying  back  with  him  the  girl.  They  argued, 
that  the  Captain  obtained  the  girl  by  no  wrong  act  of 
his;  she  voluntarily  placed  herself  under  the  charge  of 
the  Captain — in  tact,  forced  him  to  assume  the  care  of 
her. 

The  laws  of  Louisiana  subject  any  person  carrying 
away  a  slave,  to  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  7  years 
imprisonment,  and  to  damages.  To  this  he  must  ex- 
pose himself,  by  the  act  of  the  relator.  A  case  report- 
ed in  lTth  Sergeant  and  Rawle's  Reports  was  cited  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  courts  have  exercised 
the  right  to  judge  whether  it  is  proper  to  be  governed 
by  the  strict  letter  of  the  habeus  corpus  act,  or  not. 

It  was  further  contended,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  guaranteed  to  the  owners  of  slaves 
the  possession  of  them,  in  despite  of  any  state  laws. — 
This  fugitive  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  a 
criminal  flying  from  justice,  whom  our  courts  would  de- 
tain for  a  reasonable  time,  till  duly  claimed. 

There  is  not  one  case  in  fifty,  in  which  the  precise 
form  of  demanding  fugitives  from  justice  is  pursued  by 
application  of  the  governor  of  our  state  to  that  of 
another. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  courts  of  this  state  will 
not  aid  the  courts  of  other  states  in  reclaiming  fugitives. 

Captain  Rogers  has  not  the  authority  of  an  agent,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  the  act  of  26;  but  circumstances 
constitute  him  an  agent  of  the  owner,  and  the  court 
should  grant  him  time  to  perfect  his  authority.  The 
party  herself,  has  forced  Captain  Rogers  to  assume  an 
agency. 

Capt.  Rogers  tenders  any  security  the  court  may  re- 
quire, that  the  prisoner  shall  not  be  removed,  ifallovved 
to  remain  in  his  custoday  for  a  reasonable  time. 

The  prisoner  having  intruded  herself  into  the  Cap- 
tain's possession,  and  having  admitted  that  she  was  a 
slave,  it  was  urged  that  it  would  be  no  violation  of  her 
personal  liberty  to  return  her  to  her  master.  The  re- 
straint was  a  lawful  one. 

After  the  very  interesting  and  ingenious  remarks,  (of 
which  the  above  is  a  mere  abstract  and  an  imperfect 
sketch)  of  Messrs.  Dunlap  and  Chauncey  were  con- 
cluded,the  Recorder  having  stopped  Messrs.  Cope  and 
D.  P.  Brown  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  remarked:  That 
he  was  pleased  in  listening  to  the  able  and  ingenious 
arguments  of  Messrs.  Dunlap  and  Chauncey,  but  they 
would  not  convince  him  that  he  had  any  authority  to 
detain  the  girl,  that  the  act  of  congress  and  our  act  of 
assembly  prescribed  a  precise  mode  of  recovering fugi- 
tive  slaves,  which  must  always  be  pursued,  that  the 
case  of  a  slave  differed  essentially  from  that  of  a  crimi- 
nal; that  in  the  latter  case,  the  presumption  always  was 
that  the  culprit  is  supposed  to  assent  to  the  laws  of  the 
state  in  which  he  lived;  this  could  not  be  supposed  in 
the  case  of  a  slave.    In  the  case  of  apprentices,  where  a 
child  with  the  approbation  of  its  parent,  had  consented 
to  surrender  a  portion  of  its  liberty,  if  a  flaw  was  after- 
wards discovered  in  the  indenture,  such  child  could  not 
be  held  to  servitude.  The  court  could  not  consent  that 
the  Captain  should  hold  the  girl,  until  he  received  pow- 
ers to  confirm  his  authority  as  an  agent  of  the  owner, 
which  authority  he  wished  now  to  assume.    The  girl 
had  not  placed  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  Cap- 
tain,— she  had  merely  secreted  herself  on  board  of  his  ship, 
for  the  benefit  of  a  passage.    As  well  might  a  stage 
driver  lay  claim  to  the  custody  of  any  one  who  had  pri- 
vately jumped  into  his  coach  while  at  a  tavern,  or  on  the 
road.    His  honour  regretted  the  unpleasant  situation 
ip  which  Captain  Rogers  might  be  placed  on  his  return 
to  New  Orleans,  but  he  felt  bound  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  to  discharge  the  girl. 
The  prisoner  was  accordingly  discharged. — Inquirer. 
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From  the  Philadelphia  Price  Current. 

FLOUR  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITE©  STATES. 


Inspections  of  Wheat  and  Rye  Flour,  and  Com  Meal  in 
the  principal  ports  of  the.  United  Stales,  for  the  year 
1830,  including  the  preceding  nine  years. 


Places. 


Albany,  New  York, 
New  York, 
Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, 
Georgetown,  D.  C. 
Alexandria,  D.  C. 
Fredericksburg,  Va. 
Falmouth,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Petersburg,  &c. 
New  Orleans,  year  ~) 
ending  Sept. 30th,  5 


Total,  1830, 
1829, 
1828, 
1827, 
1826, 
1825, 
1824, 
1823, 
1822, 
1821, 


Wheat 
Flour. 

Barrels. 

43,215 
827,370 
473,876 
597,804 
139,713 
187,432 

79,336 

46,406 
251,024 

72,000 

133,700' 


Rye 
Flour. 


Brls. 


15,191 
21,712 
4,436 


Corn  Meal. 


Hhds. 


10,316 
7,498 
558 


Brls. 


9,663 
19,949 
5,458 


2,851,876 
2,255,132 
2,245,257 
2,061,459 
2,031,558 
1,882,611 
1,714,410 
1,557,724 
1,599,973 
1,707,350 


41,351 
77,945 
55,239 
34,487 
27,282 
57,419 
68,380 
75,620 
59,363 
43,976 


18,372 
17,891 
19,178 
16,869 
18,619 
14,781 
17,192 
14,705 
15,157 
17,449 


35,070 
51,666 
78,958 
51,192 
36,979 
51,297 
70,415 
36,863 
32,274 
40,693 


Comparative  Inspections  of  Wheat  flour  of  four  principal 
Districts  for  six  years 


Albany 

Virginia 

Years. 

and 

Philadel- 

Balti- 

and 

N.  York. 

phia. 

more. 

Dist.Col. 

1830, 

870,585 

473,876 

597,804 

775,911 

1829, 

705,175 

297,206 

473,604 

621,824 

1828, 

686,704 

333,764 

546,450 

525,746 

1827, 

652,032 

351,517 

572,759 

*  381,055 

1826, ; 

527,700 

342,250 

596,348 

436,168 

1825, 

446,611 

294,289 

510,425 

490,740 

*  Falmouth  omitted. 


Quantities  of  Flour  and  Grain  Exported  from  the  United 
States  from  October  1,  1821,  to  September  30,  1830, 
inclusive. 


Years. 


1830, 
1829, 
1828, 
1827, 
1826, 
1825, 
1824, 
1823, 
1822, 
1821, 


Wheat 

Rye 

Corn 

Flour. 

Flour. 

Meal. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Barrels. 

Brls. 

Brls. 

Bushels 

Bushels 

1,225,881 

26,29S 

145,301 

45,289 

444,107 

837,385 

34,191 

173,775 

4,007 

897.656 

860,809 

22,214 

174,639 

8,906 

704,902 

865,491 

13,345 

131,041 

22,182 

978,664 

857,820 

14,472 

158,625 

45,166 

505,381 

813,906 

29,545 

-187,285 

17,960 

869,644 

996,792 

31,879 

152,723 

20,373 

779,297 
749,034 

756,702 

25,665 

141,504 

4,272 

827,865 

19,971 

148,288 

4,418 

509,098 

1,056,119 

23,523 

131,669 

25,812 

607,277 

Statement  of  the  qitantity  and  destination  of  Wheat  Flour  Exported  from  the  United  States,  commencing  1st  October, 

1821,  and  ending  30th  September,  1830. 


AMERICA. 

EUROPE. 

Africa. 

ASIA. 

British 

Great 

Spain 

Other 

Total 

Years. 

N.Am'n 

West 

South 

Britain 

France. 

and 

Madeira 

parts  of 

All 

All 

number 

Provin. 

Indies. 

Amer'a. 

&  IreJd. 

Portu'l. 

Europe 

parts. 

parts. 

Barrels. 

Fourth  qr.  1829 

44,657 

92,314 

99,950 

23,874 

19,253 

1,139 

2,368 

11,450 

2,004 

1,746 

298,755 

First  quar.  1830 

19,704 

67,705 

76,377 

57,798 

18,260 

5,928 

2,847 

11,711 

40 

842 

261,212 

Second  qr.  " 

54,192 

61,546 

75,745 

181,235 

1,842 

2,707 

2,897 

8,666 

295 

1,661 

387,786 

Third  qr-  " 

31,413 

59,691 

98,218 

63,275 

17,235 

448 

1,516 

5,097 

270 

965 

278,128 

Total, 

149,966 

281,256 

347,290 

326,182 

56,590 

10,222 

9,628 

36,924 

2,609 

5,214 

1,225,881 

1829 

91,088 

248,236 

235,591 

221,176 

17,464 

509 

3,779 

14,959 

221 

4,362 

837,385 

1828 

86,680 

370,371 

308,110 

23,258 

6,265 

294 

4,061 

54,371 

1,737 

5,662 

860,809 

1827 

107,420 

362,674 

271,524 

53,129 

19 

4,293 

5,171 

52,114 

4,909 

7,238 

865,491 

1826 

72,904 

433,094 

285,563 

18,357 

275 

504 

6,119 

27,716 

5,403 

7,885 

857,820 

1825 

30,780 

429,760 

252,786 

27,272 

102 

730 

3,597 

55,518 

7,623 

15,438 

813,906 

1824 

39,191 

424,359 

357,372 

70,873 

426 

939 

25,851 

47,449 

3,883 

6,439 

996,792 

1823 

29,681 

442,468 

198,256 

4,252 

51 

62,387 

4,752 

2,088 

903 

11,864 

756,702 

1822 

89,840 

436,849 

211,039 

12,096 

228 

25,104 

21,375 

976 

3,929 

26,429 

827,865 

1821 

131,035 

551,396 

156,888 

94,541 

1,175 

71,958 

26,572 

9,074 

3,123 

10,357 

1,056,119 

PRICES  OF  FLOUR  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKET, 

From  January  1,  1821,  to  December  31,  18  30. 


Months. 


January,  

February,. . . 

March  

April,  

May,  

June,  , 

July  

August  

September, , 
October,. . . 
November,.. 
December,. 


1821 


3| 


4 

4f 
H 

7 

6 


5 

n 

6 
6i 


1822 


6i 
6i 
6£  ' 
6i 
a  7| 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


6j 

63 
6i 
7 
61 
6| 


7 

6* 
7 

63 

6# 
6i 


1823 


6i  a 


7 

6|  a  7 
7 

'  8 

'  a 
7i  a  7 

s  f  . 

6J  a  6A 
6i  a  6| 
6|  a  6# 
6|  a  6£ 
61  a  6 


1824 


6 

6 

6    a  6! 


6  a  .5.81 
5A  a  5i 

si 

5|  a  5i 
5|  a  5| 
s\  a  5 
43  a  5 


1825 


4i 
H 

H 
5 

6 

5i  a 
5  a 
5 
5 

5  a 
Si  a 
5  a 


1826 


43 
4| 
44 
4|  a  4> 

4£  a  43 
43  a  4i 

U 
4§  a  5 
5    a  5i 

Si 

Si 


1827 


5i  a 
6  a 

53  a 
5i  a 
5 


Si 


5 

5 

5 
a 

Si 
a  5i 
a  5 


Si 


1828 

1829 

1830 

5    a  4| 

8i  a  8i 

4#  a  4J 

4|  a  4-3 

Si  a  8 

4* 

4| 

8    a  7i 

4| 

43  a  4f 

71  a  63 

4|  a  5 

43 

6l,  7,  63 
6f  a  6i 

5    a  43 

4f  a  4i 

4f,  43,44 

4  |  a  43 

6    a  5 

44  a  5 

H  a  Si 

5    a  Si 

Si,  Sh  5i 

5$  a  7 

5i  a  5| 

Si,  5i,5i 
5Ja5.06J 

6i 

Si  a  5 

7,  9,  7$ 

Si  a  Si 

5,  5i,  S 

73  a  8-i 

Si  a  4f 

5,  53.  5| 
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The  extreme  prices  of  Flour  reached  during  each 
month  of  1830  and  1829,  for  fair  qualities,  in  New  York, 
were  as  follows: — 

1829.  1830. 

January,  $5  00     $4  47     .    $8  12     $8  25 

February,   4  75       4  62  8  25       8  50 

March,   4  62       5  50  8  25      V  62 

April   4  75      5  12         7-25      6  50 

May,   4  75       4  83  6  50       7  00 

June,   4  75       5  12  6  75       6  50 

July,   4  83       5  00  6  25       5  00 

August   4  88       5  12  5  00       5  38 

September,   5  38       5  00  5  50       5  25 

October,   5  00       5  25  5  88       5  25 

November'   5  25       5  06  5  25       5  50 

December,   5  06       5  25  5  38       5  00 

Extremes  of  year,.  4  50       5  25  5  00       8  50 

Journal  of  Commerce. 


For  the  Register  of  Pennsylvania. 
THE  ALCHEMIST. 
No.  VIII. 

Saepius  at  si  me,  Lycida  formose,  revisas, 
Fraxinus  in  sylvis  credet  tibi,  pinus  in  hortis. 

Virgil,  Ecl.7. 

 An,  qui  amant,  ipsi  sibi  somnia  fingunt? 

Ibid,  Ed.  8. 

I  do  not  belong  to  that  class  of  new-fashioned  gen- 
try, who  regard  the  customs  and  institutions  of  many 
ages  as  subjects  of  ridicule.  I  venerate  those  social  es- 
tablishments, the  proof  of  whose  excellence  is  seen  in 
the  antiquity  of  their  prevalence.  x\mong  them,  at 
once  the  result  of  reason  and  the  creature  of  divine  au- 
thority, is  the  ceremony  of  marriage.  Let  us  leave  to 
our  western  savages,  and  to  the  adherents  of  Robert 
Owen  and  Fanny  Wright,  the  moral  sublimity  of  an  ad- 
verse doctrine,  and  endeavour  to  fortify  the  outworks  of 
our  social  dominions  against  the  fury  of  uncivilized  sal 
lies  and  licentious  encroachments.  That  society  which 
could  dispense  with  nuptial  ordinances,  is  either  to  be 
censured  for  its  weakness  or  pitied  for  its  barbarism. 

A  wedding  is  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  com 
mon  life.  It  is  the  period  when  a  new  kind  of  engage- 
ments is  formed,  when  new  responsibilities  are  contract- 
ed. The  joyous  festivity  of  the  occasion,  and  the  hol- 
Jow  congratulations  of  friends,  may  serve  to  allure  us 
from  the  reality.  But  it  is  a  solemn  pledge  of  mutual 
love — an  agreement  of  partnership,  limited  only  by  the 
joint  lives  of  the  parties.  How  strong  and  pure,  how 
etherial  and  sublimated,  ought  that  affection  to  be, 
which  can  justify  the  engagement!  How  convinced 
should  be  the  parties  of  their  own  worthiness,  as  well 
as  determination  to  fulfil  all  its  sacred  requisitions! 

Seriously  as  I  consider  the  binding  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  vow,  I  am  far  from  being  the  advocate  of  old 
maids  and  bachelors.  Bachelors  who  from  sheer  indif- 
ference refrain  from  matrimony  after  the  age  of  thirty,  I 
think  should  be  the  subjects  of  legal  cognizance;  and 
beyond  forty,  unless  the  omission  arise  from  the  cruelty 
of  a  rejection,  celibacy  should  be  deemed  ignominious. 
Kay,  the  latter  should  be  deprived  of  certain  civil  pri- 
vileges as  a  punishment  for  neglecting  the  performance 
of  an  indispensable  duty.  As  maidens  are  debarred  by 
conventional  usage  from  making  efforts  to  alter  their 
condition,  they  seem  to  b'e  fairer  subjects  of  clemency 


and  commiseration.  But  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
vice  of  prudery  hindered  the  approaches  of  the  opposite 
sex,  or  that  beneficial  offers  were  contemned,  their 
penalty,  though  different,  should  be  equally  rigorous. 
They  should  be  distinguished  by  a  dress,  the  peculiari- 
ty of  which  would  point  them  out  to  beholders.  Per- 
haps, however,  a  more  effectual  mode  might  be  devised 
to  secure  the  blessing  of  marriage  before  the  withering 
age  of  40,  by  giving  to  delinquents  the  choice  of  an  al- 
ternative, at  once  repulsive  and  terrible.  If  our  legisla- 
ture should  provide  that  of  our  antiquated  beaux  and 
maidens,  the  most  beautiful  and  fastidious  should  be  al- 
lied to  the  ugly  and  coarse,  under  the  penalty  of  per- 
petual incapacity  to  marry,  not  many  years  would 
elapse  before  they  would  cease  to  disappoint  the  hopes 
and  blight  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Plausible  reasons,  it  is  true,  may  be  urged  against  the 
system  proposed,  but  I  think  they  are  capable  of  satis- 
factory answers.    Early  marriages  are  denounced  by 
political  economists  as  leading  to  redundancy  of  popu- 
lation, and  general  distress.    Granting  that  in  Europe 
the  objection  may  be  true,  as  to  the  causes  which  have 
produced  the  absence  of  employment  and  pitiable  po- 
verty, I  cannot  perceive  that  the  argument  is  not  void 
of  application  here.    An  extensive  territory  invites  the 
activity  of  the  adventurer,  adequate  compensation,  and 
luxurious  plenty  meet  him  in  every  district  of  country, 
and  every  department  of  society.    A  wide  field  is  open 
before  him,  in  which,  by  carefully  sowing  he  can  abun- 
dantly reap.  The  good  things  of  this  life  are  approach- 
able by  industry  in  the  humbler  pursuits,  and  honour, 
fame,  and  wealth,  await  enterprise, talents,  and  learning. 
No  impediment  resulting  from  prudential  motives  can 
prevent  the  lover  from  registering  his  vows,  and  receiv- 
ing those  of  his  mistress,  at  the  altar  of  Hymen.    But  I 
anticipate  another  objection,  levelled  less  at  the  theory 
of  early  marriages,  than  at  the  compulsory  scheme  I 
have  had  the  temerity  to  offer.     It  is,  that  the  accept- 
ance of  one  "horn  of  the  dilemma,''  by  the  intermarriage 
of  the  frigid  bachelor  and  faded  maiden,  according  to  a 
legal  summary  process,  would  be  productive  of  much 
domestic  infelicity.  Without  due  time  to  ascertain  each 
others'  temper  and  disposition,  no  tender  attachment 
could  be  excited,  and  connubial  broils  would  be  the  in- 
evitable and  dire  result.    This  in  all  humility  I  do  not 
grant  to  be  an  argument  against  the  system  suggestedt 
for  though  conjugal  storms  when  produced,  may  rage 
with  elemental  violence,  and  family  jars  must  tend  to 
bring  into  disrepute  the  matrimonial  connexion,  yet  as 
it  is  prescribed  as  a  penance  for  neglected  duty,  it  is 
gravely  submitted  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
design  of  the  penalty.     Females  particularly  will  have 
no  reason  to  complain,  since  alliances  now-a-days  with 
regard  to  them  are  rather  a  family  affair  than  a  personal 
concern  in  which  the  parties  themselves  are  supposed 
to  be  interested.     Goldsmith  tells  us  in  his  Citizen  of 
the  World  that  courtship  among  the  Chinese  is  carried 
on  without  the  agency  of  the  fair  one,  or  the  consulta- 
tion of  her  wishes;  her  father  and  lover  being  the  in- 
dividuals who  strike  the  bargain;    Will  Honeycomb 
relates  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Spectator,  tha 
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he  had  read  in  an  English  book — Herodotus  he  be- 
lieved— that  the  Persians  annually  disposed  of  their 
women  in  marriage  by  public  auction.  The  rich  al- 
ways secured  the  most  beautiful  and  meritorious  by  bid- 
ding the  highest  prices/ 

Though  the  good  of  society  seems  to  require  a  sys- 
tem of  compulsion,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  punish- 
ment incident  to  the  long  postponement  of  a  matrimo- 
nial alliance,  is  sufficiently  hard  without  the  additional 
terrors  of  legislative  severity.  The  thrilling  joys  of 
courtship,  in  which  enlivening  hope  and  desponding 
fear  are  so  delightfully  blended,  or  alternate  with  such 
exciting  rapidity,  are  entirely  lost  to  the  frozen  prede- 
termined bachelor.  The  bloom  and  buoyancy  of  youth 
are  wasted  in  criminal  pleasures  and  ignoble  pursuits, 
detrimental  to  the  physical  and  moral  energies.  No 
early  friendship  cemented  by  those  airy  views  of  life, 
which,  though  deceptive,  by  their  ardour  and  fascina- 
tion, impart  a  vigour  and  refinement  to  the  future  cha- 
racter, leaves  the  trace  of  an  impression  upon  his  sor- 
did bosom.  The  serene  pleasures  of  domestic  gratifi- 
cations, which  are  doubly  enhanced  by  the  strong  at- 
tachment formed  during  the  period  of  youth,  and  by 
common  participation  in  the  reverses  or  prosperity  of 
over-ruling  fate,  cannot  be  felt  or  appreciated  by  him, 
who,  in  the  isolation  of  single  life,  shall  essay  to  beguile 
the  tedium  of  a  solitary  existence.  Love  for  a  worthy 
object  is  sometimes  productive  of  high  sense  of  honour, 
punctilious  delicacy  of  conduct,  and  those  aspirations 
which  are  the  certain  forerunners  of  greatness.  The  de- 
sire of  pleasing  is  mostly  attended  with  efforts  necessa- 
ry to  its  accomplishment,  and  whatever  is  thought  to 
magnify  a  man  in  the  conception  of  an  adored  object, 
soon  becomes  a  matter  of  earnest  and  enthusiastic  pur- 
suit. His  passion  may  not  lead  to  a  contest  with  wind- 
mills, and  the  chivalry  of  Quixotic  folly,  but  the  latent 
enthusiasm  of  his  nature  will  be  excited  into  action,  and 
he  will  fearlessly  dare  exploits,  from  the  magnitude  of 
which,  in  a  cooler  temperament,  he  would  shrink  with 
pusillanimity  or  distrust.  If  a  man  desire  to  be  great  in 
things  above  his  ordinary  level,  let  him  ardently  admire 
a  woman  of  superior  intellect;  but  if  he  be  indifferent  as 
to  the  brilliancy  or  meanness  of  his  future  career,  let 
him  permit  his  life  to  wither  and  decay  without  the 
excitement  of  a  tender  emotion.  H. 


OBSTRUCTIONS  IN  THE  SUSQUEHANNA. 

In  our  last  number  we  presented  the  representations 
on  this  subject  made  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland; 
We  now  publish  some  proceedings  of  our  neighbours 
in  the  opposite  quarter. 

PUBLIC  MEETING. 

A  convention  of  delegates  from  towns  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  interested  in  the  trade  upon  the  Susque- 
hannah  river  convened,  in  pursuance  of  previous  notice, 
at  the  Hotel  of  Mr.  Goodman  in  Owego,  on  the  24th 
ult.  when  about  50  delegates  appeared,  representing 
17  towns.  Different  resolutions  were  passed,  one  of 
which  was,  nominating  a  committee  to  draft  a  memori- 
al to  the  Governor  of  that  state. 

Memorial  to  Ms  Excellency  Enos  T.  Throofi,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Neiu  York. 

The  undersigned  citizens,  interested  in  the  naviga- 


tion of  the  Susquehanna  River,  in  behalf  of  themselves, 
and  a  large  extended  population  residing  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  this  river,  and  upon  the  Chenango,  Onondagua, 
Chemung,  and  other  tributary  streams,  take  the  liberty 
of  addressing  your  Excellency  upon  the  subject  of  some 
serious  obstructions  in  the  Susquehanna,  recently  erect- 
ed in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  under  the  authority 
of  that  state.  That  the  subject  may  be  more  clearly 
understood,  your  memorialists  beg  leave  to  present  it  in 
a  single  view,  although  many  of  the  leading  facts  may 
already  be  familiar  to  your  Excellency. 

The  Susquehannah  River  takes  its  rise  at  the  foot  of 
the  Otsego  Lake,  and  receiving  in  its  course  the  Una- 
dilla,  Onondaga,  Chenango,  Owego,  and  Chemung  riv- 
ers, and  many  other  minor  streams,  leaves  this  state 
near  Tioga  point,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  and  passing 
through  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  discharges  itself  into 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  upwards  of  four  hundred  miles 
from  its  source.  The  river  at  Owego,  the  lowest  con- 
siderable village  in  the  state,  situate  upon  its  borders, 
is  about  70  rods  wide,  and  it  afterwards  receives  the 
Owego  creek  and  Chemung  rivers,  and  other  streams  of 
less  magnitude. 

Until  a  very  recent  period  Durham  boats  have  regu- 
larly ascended  the  Susquehanna,  from  Northampton 
and  Wilkesbarre,  to  the  village  of  Owego,  and  less  fre- 
quently, to  the  village  of  Binghamton,  22  miles  higher 
up  the  river,  and  in  1826,  a  small  steam  boat  built  as  an 
experiment  boat,  ascended  the  river  from  Baltimore  to 
Binghamton,  and  up  the  Chemung  to  Elmira. 

But  what  is  of  much  more  importance  to  our  present 
purpose,  this  river  has  been  used,  from  the  earliest  set- 
tlement of  the  country,  for  the  transportation  of  our 
lumber,  plaister,  salt,  pork,  wheat,  whiskey,  and  vari- 
ous agricultural  products,  which  are  generally  floating 
down  the  Susquehanna  in  rafts  and  arks  to  Harrisburg, 
Columbia,  Port  Deposit,  Baltimore,  and  from  thence  to 
the  city  of  Washington,  to  market — nor  is  there  now 
any  other  outlet  or  market  for  this  section  of  country, 
none  of  these  articles  being  able  to  bear  the  expense  of 
land  transportation,  to  any  considerable  extent.  To  give 
nour  Excellency  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  impor- 
tance of  this  descending  trade,  we  state  that  from  the  es- 
timates made  by  the  delegates  attending  this  conven- 
tion, from  the  towns  they  respectively  represent,  it  ap- 
pears 73,000  bushels  of  wheat,  15,000,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber, besides  a  large  amount  of  salt,  plaster,  pork,  whis- 
key, &c.  descended  the  Chemung  river  from  Elmira  and 
the  adjacent  towns.  That  upon  the  Susquehanna  the 
village  of  Owego  alone  sends  annually  10,000  barrels 
of  salt,  4,000  tons  of  plaster,  10,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
besides  a  large  amount  of  lumber,  pork,  whiskey,  &c. 
That  more  than  600  arks  and  rafts  descended  the  river 
from  the  village  of  Binghampton,  and  the  towns  above — 
Unadilla,  Bainbridge,  Guilford,  Greene,  &.C.  and  that 
in  a  single  rafting  freshet,  2687  rafts,  and  995  arks  pass- 
ed the  town  of  Harrisburg,  and  this  immense  trade  is 
still  annually  increasing;  with  the  opening  and  expand- 
ing resources  and  enterprise  of  the  country. 

Your  memorialists  further  respectfully  show,  that  in 
the  year  1829  the  Shamohin  Bam  was  erected,  entirely 
across  the  Susquehanna  just  below  the  junction  of  the 
West  Branch  at  Northumberland  under  the  authority  of 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  a  feeder  to  the  Pennsylvania  canal.  This 
dam  is  about  7  feet  high,  and  although  there  is  a  rafting 
gap  or  apron,  of  about  sixty  feet  in  width,  for  the  de- 
scending craft,  yet  the  passage  over  it  is  attended  with 
great  danger  and  difficulty,  and  the  dam  has  proved  ex- 
tremely destructive  to  property.  During  the  past  sea- 
son a  more  formidable  obstruction  was  erected,  in  the 
Nanticoke  Darn,  which  is  thrown  entirely  across  the  riv- 
er, about  9  miles  below  Wilkesbarre,  and  which  is  also 
designed  to  supply  the  feeder  of  the  same  canal.  This 
dam  is  still  more  forbidding  and  dangerous,  being  about 
9  feet  high — totally  excluding  all  ascending  navigation; 
and  the  passage  over  it  by  descending  crafts,  in  an  or- 
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dinary  rafting  freshet,  is  so  perilous,  that  the  obstruc- 
tion threatens  utterly  to  exclude  us  from  our  only,  pre- 
sent market. 

Your  memorialists  greatly  doubt  the  right  of  Pennsyl- 
vania thus  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  our  citizens,  upon 
a  navigable  stream,  taking  its  rise  so  far  in  the  interior 
of  our  own  State,  and  forming  a  natural  highway,  not 
only  to  sister  states,  but  to  the  ocean — that  great  high- 
way of  nations;  but  if  the  strict  right  be  conceded, 
(which  it  is  not,)  we  have  the  highest  authority  for  cha- 
racterizing the  exercise  of  such  a  power  "an  act  of 
force,  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  mankind."  The 
consequences  are  of  the  gravest  and  most  alarming  cha- 
racter to  this  section  of  the  state,  and  your  memorialists 
have  thought  it  most  fit  to  address  themselves  to  you, 
as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  state,  that  your  excellen- 
cy may  adopt  such  measures  as  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  importance  of  the  subject  may  render  pro- 
per. 

Your  memorialists  flatter  themselves  that  an  official 
representation  of  the  case,  and  of  our  grievances,  to  the 
Executive,  or  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  would 
be  most  likely  to  induce  that  enlightened  State  to  take 
immediate  and  effectual  measures  to  remedy  the  seri- 
ous evils  complained  of.  And  your  memorialists  think 
it  not  amiss  to  urge,  that  before  the  cession  of  Louisiana, 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  claimed  from 
Spain  as  a  matter  of  strict  right,  under  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  was  made  a  sine  qua  non,  in  our  negotiations 
with  that  government.  And  a  similar  right  was  claimed 
in  relation  to  the  Mobile,  for  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivers — 
streams  tributary  to  the  Mobile — upon  the  same  princi- 
ples now  contended  for  by  us,  to  wit: — that  these  rivers 
took  their  rise  in  their  own  territory,  and  flowed  to  the 
ocean. 

Your  memorialists  beg  leave  to  refer  your  excellency 
to  the  able  and  conclusive  argument  of*  the  illustrious 
Jefferson  upon  the  subject,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
10th  Vol.  of  American  State  papers,  pages  137,  138,  and 
the  authorities  there  cited.  See  also,  7th  Vol.  of  .Amer- 
ican Stale  papers,  page  348,  as  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mobile. 

If  this,  then,  was  claimed  of  a  foreign,  and,  we  may 
add,  of  an  unfriendly  government,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
under  the  law  of  nations,  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to 
doubt,  that  the  same  right  will  be  immediately  and  wil- 
lingly yielded  to  us,  by  the  justice  and  comity  of  a  sis- 
ter slate — living  under  the  same  government  professed- 
ly founded  upon  the  broad  basis  of  equal  rights — and 
united  in  feeling  and  fellowship  in  the  same  indissoluble 
bond  of  union:  and  that  an  appeal  to  them,  from  your 
Excellency,  will  receive  the  most  prompt  and  friendly 
attention.  The  complaint  against  Spain,  it  is  true,  was 
not  that  she  interposed  actual  obstructions  to  the  navi- 
gation, but  that  she  levied  impost  duties  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  passing 
through  these  channels  to  the  ocean.  Such  a  power  is 
expressly  prohibited  to  the  States  by  our  Constitution; 
but  even  such  an  exercise  of  authority  would  be  much 
less  objectionable,or  at  least  much  less  prejudicial  to  us, 
than  the  total  exclusion  of  our  products  from  market, 
by  means  of  these  impassable  barriers.  Suppose  the 
ftate  of  Maryland,  who  are  co-sufferers  with  us  in  the 
obstructions  complained  of,  should  retaliate,  by  cutting 
off  the  navigable  communication  of  the  citizens  of  Har- 
rrisburg,  and  the  other  towns  in  Pennsylvania  bordering 
upon  the  Susquehanna,  by  throwing  similar  obstructions 
across  the  river  within  the  limits  of  her  territory '  Or 
suppose  the  state  of  New  York  to  possess,  and  should 
exercise  the  power  of  diverting  this  stream  into  another 
channel;  would  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  willingly  and 
peacefully  submit  to  such  encroachments — for  such  she 
would,  in  such  event,  complain,  but,  certain  we  are,  that 
if  we  were  converting  the  waters  to  useful  purposes  of 
our  own,  we  would  not  sacrifice  the  interests,  or  disre- 
gard the  remonstrances  of  our  Pennsylvania  brethren, 


or  consent  to  be  made  the  voluntary  instruments  in 
wresting  from  them  the  privileges  which  the  God  of 
Nature  had  thus  graciously  given  them. 

Your  memorialists  confidently  relying  upon  the  well 
known  and  acknovvledged'attention  of  j  our  Excellency 
to  the  w  ants  of  your  fellow  citizens  over  whom  you  are 
called  to  preside,:  in  conclusion  respectfully  urge  that 
you  would  either  in  your  own  name,  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  Legislature,  as  shall  be  thought  most 
proper,  make  an  immediate  and  earnest  appeal  to  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania  upon  this  most  important 
subject,  or  would  take  such  other  measures  as  the  exi- 
gency of  the  case  may  require. 
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METEOR. 

(Copied  for  the  Register  from  a  newspaper  of  1764.) 
July  20/$,  1764. — At  Philadelphia,  forty  minutes  past 
seven  in  the  evening,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  south- 
west of  that  city,  a  ball  of  fire  was  seen  near  the  north- 
east, about  fifty  degrees  above  the  horizon.  It  took  its 
course  near  north-west — its  diameter  at  times  consider- 
ably bigger  than  that  of  the  sun,  especially  at  one  time, 
when  it  opened  as  if  about  to  divide.  It  appeared  like 
a  large  flaming  sheet  of  fire,  inclining  together  like  the 
flower  leaves  of  a  new  blown  rose.  The  sound  it  made 
in  its  motion,  which  was  very  swift,  resembled  that  of  a 
great  fire  urged  by  a  strong  wind.  It  kept  near  one 
heighth  all  the  way,  till  it  crossed  the  meridian  to  the 
north  about  twenty  degrees,  where  was  a  small  cloud 
which  seemed  to  attack  it.  It  then  mounted  higher; 
and  just  as  it  seemed  to  touch  the  outward  edge  of  the 
cloud, broke  into  thousands  of  pieces, like  those  fiery  ones 
observed  in  the  springing  of  a  mine.  It  had  something 
exceedingly  remarkable  in  its  centre,  that  resembled  a 
glowing  hot  bar  of  iron,  spitting  and  sparkling  as  the 
main  body  moved.  About  thirty  seconds  of  time  after 
its  breaking,  was  heard  a  report  like  the  firing  of  a  large 
cannon, only  that  the  sound  of  it  lasted  about  one  minute. 

KOBISKRY  AND  MURDER. 

''Council  Chamber,  London,  June  21st,  1765. 

"  By  advices  from  Philadelphia,  we  learn  that  the 
convoy  of  eighty  horses  loaded  with  goods,  chiefly  on 
his  Majesty's  account,  as  presents  to  the  Indians,  and 
part  on  account  of  Indian  traders,  were  surprised  in  a 
narrow  and  dangerous  defile  in  the  mountains  by  a  body 
of  armed  men.  A  number  of  horses  were  killed,  some 
lives  were  lost,  and  the  whole  of  the  goods  were  carried 
away  by  the  plunderers.  The  rivulet  was  dyed  with 
blood,  and  run  into  the  settlement  below,  carrying  with 
it  the  stain  of  crime  upon  its  surface.  This  convoy  was 
intended  for  Pittsburgh;  as  there  can  be  no  long  con- 
tinuance of  peace,  without  such  strong  demonstrations 
of  friendship  towards  the  Indians. 

The  King's  troops  from  Fort  Loudon  marched  against 
the  depredators,  seized  some,  but  they  were  again  res- 
cued by  superior  force.  Some  soldiers  carried  some 
stragglers,  whom  they  apprehended,  into  the  Fort;  but 
their  friends  came  to  the  rescue,  and  compelled  the  gar- 
rison to  give  up  the  prisoners.  We  understand,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  the  rioters  are  bound  over  for  their 
appearance  at  Court." 

Quere.  Was  not  this  the  affair  of  Bloody  Hun' 

SHIPWRECK. 

Philadelphia,  January  2d,  1 767. 

It  is  with  much  regret,  that  we  announce  the  loss  of 
the  Eagle.on  board  of  which  was  Gen,  Stanwix,  his  lady, 
an  only  daughter,  a  relative,  and  four  servants,  who  ail 
untimely  perished. 

General  Stanwix  served  with  reputation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  distinguished  himself  in  the  protection  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  West,  at  the  Fort  adjoining  Carlisle, 
which  he  erected  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  se- 
curity. 
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MEMORANDUM  OF  DOCUMENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Register  of  Pennsylvania. 
Sir, — Being- in  Albany,  last  fall,  I  was  induced  from 
curiosity  to  look  into  the  early  records  of  the  colony — 
especially  those  which  relate  to  it,  while  under  the 
Dutch,  and  when  South  river,  or  the  Delaware  was  em- 
braced within  its  limits.  I  made  a  few  memorandums 
at  the  time,  of  grants  and  documents  which  refer  to  set- 
tlements in  the  country  now  forming  parls  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Delaware.  They  show  at  a  very  early  period, 
names  of  persons  and  places  still  retained.  They  have 
some  bearing  on  the  course  adopted,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  English,  to  the  Indians  and  negroes.  They  may 
afford  some  hints  to  those  curious  in  such  inquiries.  If 
you  think  them  worth  publication  they  are  at  your  ser- 
vice. 

I  cannot  close  this  note  without  remarking-,  that  the 
documents  in  the  Department  of  State,  at  Albany,  are 
uncommonly  well  arranged  and  preserved.  Those  of  a 
legal  character  are  copied,  bound,  and  placed  in  a  man- 
ner which  admits  of  reference  with  the  least  possible 
trouble.  Besides  these,  there  exists  a  manuscript  col- 
lection of  great  interest  and  value.  It  seems,  that  under 
the  Dutch,  letters,  journals,  and  statements,  relative 
to  the  most  minute  incidents  occurring  in  the  colony, 
or  with  the  neighbouring  provinces,  were  sent  home 
continually.  It  may  be  supposed  they  contain  much 
that  is  curious,  amusing  and  useful,  either  to  the 
antiquarian  or  historian.  They  are  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, well  bound  and  arranged. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Feb.  12,  1831.  H.  D.  G. 

A  memorandum  made,  from  the  Books  of  Patents,  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at 
Albany— 17th  September,  1830. 

It  appears  that  the  Royal  Patent  from  Charles  LI.  to 
James,  Duke  of  York,  was  made  on  the  12th  March, 
1664;  and  that  on  the  2d  April,  1664,  the  Duke  of  York 
made  Richard  Nicolls  governor. 

It  appears  from  several  patents,  that  certainly  before 
the  year  1670,  the  title  of  the  Indians  was  regularly/)wr- 
chased  by  the  proprietors  of  land  in  the  province  of  New 
Vork. 

In  volume  I.  or  the  Patents. 
Page  86.  Nicolls  grants  to  Capt.  John  Can',  in  con- 
sideration of  hisservice  in  taking  "the  fort  at  Delaware," 
all  the  lands  of  Gerrett  Van  Swearing — 20th  June, 
1665. 

Page  88.  Nicolls  grants  to  William  Tom  "  an  island 
belonging  to  Peter  Alricks,  seven  miles  below  New 
Castle" — "a  meadow  at  the  mouth  of  Brandy  wine  kill 
and  Christene  kill,"  and  "a  small  parcel  of  land  within 
the  town" — 20th  June,  1665. 

In  voxume  II.  of  the  Patents. 

Page  126.  Nicolls  confirms  a  grant  "heretofore  made 
by  the  Dutch  governor,  William  Kieft,  unto  Anna  a  free 
negrine,  the  widow  of  Andries  d'  Angola."  The  grant 
of  Kieft  8th  February,  1647;  the  confirmation  of  Nicolls 
19th  October,  1667. 

Ther  e  are  also  confirmations  of  several  grants  by  the 
Dutch  governors  to  "free  negroes." 

Page  252.  Nicolls  confirms  to  Hendrick  Jansen  Van 
Jeveren  a  lot  of  Jacob  Alricks  "at  New  Castle  upon 
Delaware" — having  been  before  sold  to  him  by  Alricks. 
Confirmation  8th  January,  1667., 

Page  253.  On  the  5th  March,  1663,  "those  then  in 
authority"  granted  a  certain  tract,  "at  New  Delaware 
on  the  Verdrictigec  hooke"  (at  New  Castle),  to  Johan 
Hendricks,  Niels  Nielson,  and  others." — 1 5th  June, 
1664,  that  grant  was  confirmed;  and  now  8th  January, 
1667,  Nicolls  again  confirms  it  to  them. 

Page  254  to  257.  There  are  several  grants  and  con- 
firmations of  lands  about  New  Castle,  and  the  mouth  of 
Christeen,  by  Nicolls — dated  in  January  and  February, 
1667. 


In  volume  III.  of  the  Patenes. 

Page  88.  The  first  patent  granted  by  Francis  Love- 
lace as  governor,  appears  dated  1st  September,  1669. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  York. 

Page  97.  There  is  a  grant  not  signed,  but  probably 
by  Governor  Nicolls,  to  W.  Beckman  of  liberty  to  sell 
"a  lot  of  ground  at  Delaware,  which  he  did  purchase 
heretofore  bv  way  of  exchange."  This  grant  is  dated 
7th  August,  1668. 

Page  114  to  147.  There  are  a  number  of  confirmations 
and  a  few  patents,  granted  by  Nicolls,  and  bearing  date 
from  1st  January,  1667,  to  26th  March,  1669,  of  lands, 
&c.  "  on  Delaware."  The  confirmations  are  generally 
to  the  actual  possessors  under  Swedish  and  Dutch  titles. 
Most  of  the  lands  are  at  New  Castle  and  Christeen;  but 
I  find  the  names  of  various  places  all  the  way  up  the 
west  shore  of  the  Delaware,  from  the  ocean  to  the  site 
of  Philadelphia,  namely:  Kingsessing  (p.  115),  Passv- 
unck  (p.  125),  Upland  creek  (p.  128),  Whiteclay  kill 
(p.  133),  Bread  and  Cheese  island  (p.  136),  Hoere  kill 
(p.  137),  Fyre  Hook  (p.  143),  Horse  Neck  (p.  146). 

I  find  too,  among  many  other  names  of  persons,  the 
following,  viz.  Peter  Rambo  (p.  115,  125),  Thomas 
Wollaston  (p,  117),  John  Krsk/ne  (p.  118),  Otto  Stille 
(p.  124),  John  Ogle  (p.  134),  Dr.  Lawrentij  Carolly, 
"minister  or  preacher  to  the  Swedes  nation,"  (p.  139). 

Page  147  to  159.  The  confirmations  and  patents  con- 
tinue similar  to  the  preceding,  being  granted  by  Francis 
Lovelace  as  governor,  and  dated  from  1st  September, 
1669,  to  25th  May,  1670.  Among  them  are  named  the 
following  places:  Mile  creek  (p.  147),  Schole  kill  (p. 
148),  Passyunck  (p.  148),  Matimkonk  island,  "6  Dutch 
miles  above  New  Castle,"  (p.  150),  Crum  kill  (p.  159); 
and  also  the  following  persons:  George  Wale  (p.  147), 
John  Askue  (p.  149),  Molley  Poulson  (p.  153). 

Pages  164, 165,  167, 169.  Confirmations  by  Lovelace 
of  land  at  New  Castle. 

Page  180.  Confirmation  by  Lovelace  to  Barent  Hen- 
dricksen  of  land  at  Apoquenimy.    14th  August,  1671. 

Pages  181,  182.  Confirmation"  of  lands  at  Whorekill. 
June  and  July,  1671. 

Page  184  to  191.  Confirmation  of  lands  at  Jones' 
creek,  Murder  creek,  Apoquenimy,  Beaver  creek,  Duck 
creek,  Sassafras  kill — dated  in  June,  1671. 

Page  192.  Confirmation  by  Lovelace  to  Jonas  Neilson 
of  land,  &c.  in  Kingsesse  on  Schuylekill— 18th  May, 
1672. 

In  volume  IV-  of  the  Patents. 
Page  62.  A  deed  from  the  Indian  Sachems  to  Gov. 
Lovelace,  fur  the  whole  of  Staten  Island — 13th  April, 
1670. 

On  the  31st  October,  1674,  Edmund  Andros  succeed- 
ed Lovelace  as  governor. 

Page  95.  Confirmation  of  Andros  to  Bezaliel  Osborne 
of  land  at  Apoquenimy — 26th  July,  1675. 

Page  159.  Patent  of  Andros  to  Paul  Marsh  of  land  at 
Whorekill— 20th  August,  1679. 

Page  160.  Patent  of  Andros  to  Robert  Hignat  and 
John  Crue — land  near  Rebobah  bay  on  Delaware — 20th 
August,  1679. 

Page  161.  Patent  of  Andros  to  Hobert  Bedwell — land 
called  Folly  Neck  near  Jones'  creek — 20th  Aug.  1679. 

Page  182  to  184.  Five  confirmations  of  Gov.  Lsve- 
lace  to  Jan  Sibrantz,  Evert  Gertsen,  Paul  Jaques,  Har- 
man  Keyners,  and  Nealse  Lawsa,  of  lands  at  Horse 
Neck,  New  Castle,  and  Upland,  at  Delaware — March 
and  April,  1669. 

Page  204.  Confirmation  of  Andros  to  Thomas  Spey 
of  land  at  St.  George's  creek  oh  Delaware — 5th  No- 
vember, 1675. 

Page  208.  Confirmation  of  Andros  to  Henry  Ward  of 
land  at  Reendon  point  and  Dragon  swamp. 

In  this  volume  to  the  end  there  are  a  number  of  pat- 
ents and  confirmations  by  Gov.  Andros;  but  of  lands 
chiefly  or  entirely  below  New  Castle.  There  are  none 
of  any  lands  in  what  now  forms  Pennsylvania. 

In  volume  25th  of  translations  of  Dutch  records,  page 
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107,  a  patent  of  P.  SUiyvesant,  the  governor  refers  to 
"  a  purchase  from  the  Indians  in  1650." 

In  the  same  volume  are  patents  for  a  number  of  tracts 
of  land  at  and  near  Fort  Cassimir  on  South  river — grant- 
ed to  various  persons. 

Some  of  the  documents  referred  to  in  the  preceding' 
notes,  have  we  presume  already  appeared  at  length  in 
the  Register.  (See  vol.  I.  pages  36  and  92,  and  vol.  IV. 
pages  36,  41,  42,  43,  44,  56,  73,  81,  97,  120.)  The 
whole  may  be  of  use  hereafter,  in  directing  to  the  place 
where  much  interesting  matter  is  no  doubt  deposited 
respecting  our  early  history;  and  we  thank  our  corres- 
pondent for  his  attention. 


REVISED  CODE. 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  Resolutions 
of  March  23d,  1830. 

In  the  pursuance  of  certain  resolutions  adopted  on  the 
23d  of  March  last,  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth 
having  been  pleased  to  appoint  us,  whose  names  are 
hereunto  subscribed,  Commissioners,  "to  revise,  collate 
and  digest  all  such  public  acts  and  statutes  of  the  Civil 
Code  of  this  State,  and  all  such  British  statutes  in  force 
in  this  State,  as  are  general  and  permanent  in  their  na- 
ture," we  now  respectfully  submit  to  the  Legislature, 
this,  our  first  Report. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  premising  that  the  duties  con- 
templated by  those  resolutions  are  felt  by  us  to  be  of 
no  common  weight  and  difficulty,  and  that  we  have  ap- 
proached the  performance  of  them  with  a  deep  sense  of 
our  responsibility,  but  with  a  determination  to  devote 
our  utmost  ability  and  attention  to  the  discharge  of  those 
duties  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  our  fellow  citizens. 

A  very  brief  survey  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
labours  devolved  upon  us,  will  probably  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  Legislature,  that  we  have  not  erred  in  our 
estimate  of  their  arduous  and  important  character. 

The  Civil  Code  of  Pennsylvania  is  composed  of  the 
Common  law,  certain  British  Statutes,  and  the  acts  of 
Assembly.  With  the  first,  we  have  no  other  concern 
in  the  present  inquiry  than  as  it  bears  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  British  Statutes,  and  the  acts  of  Assem- 
bly, and  is  affected  by  them.  The  subject  of  the  Bri- 
tish Statutes  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty — although 
the  Report  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  made 
in  pursuance  ot  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  passed 
in  the  year  1807,  has  in  a  considerable  measure  deter- 
mined the  question  respecting  those  in  force  in  this 
state.  That  report,  however,  although  entitled  to  the 
utmost  respect  and  deference,  is  not  conclusive;  nor 
was  it  intended  so  to  be  by  its  authors. 

A  more  thorough  examination,  if  the  presure  of  their 
official  duties  had  permitted  it,  would  have  satisfied 
them,  perhaps;  that  there  are  statutes  in  force,  not  in- 
cluded in  their  list,  and  that  some  of  their  suggestions 
as  to  the  incorporation  of  other  statutes  into  our  code, 
were  deserving  of  re-consideration.  We  have  found 
it  necessary  to  examine  for  ourselves  the  whole  body  of 
the  British  Statutes,  down  to  the  period  of  our  revolu- 
tion; and  to  compare  them  with  our  own  Legislation,  to 
ascertain  for  ourselves  how  far  they  have  been  or  con- 
tinue to  be  in  force  in  this  commonwealth.  We  shall 
find  greater  difficulty  in  determining,  which  of  those 
statutes  ought  to  be  incorporated  into  our  code;  and 
then,in  the  process  of  incorporations  as  to  render  them 
harmonious  in  system  and  phraseology  with  our  own 
legislation,  without  impairing  their  force  and  effect. — 
In  the  words  of  the  Judgesof  the  Supreme  Court,in  the 
report  just  alluded  to,  "this  part  of  our  task,  though 
very  honorable,  is  very  arduous,  and  in  executing  it,  we 
have  thought  ourselves  bound  to  proceed  with  great 
caution."  To  "re-enact  the  substance  of  these  statutes 
in  language  suitable  to  our  present  condition,  would  be 
a  work  of  labour.    Something  of  the  kind  has  been 


done  in  the  States  of  Virginia  and  New  York,  but  it  is 
believed  that  several  years  were  employed  in  the  per- 
formance." 

The  acts  of  Assembly  of  this  Commonwealth  are  the 
accretions  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  During  that 
period  the  government  has  undergone  one  signal  revo- 
lution, and  various  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
habits,  opinions  and  even  structure  of  the  community. — 
More  than  six  thousand  six  hundred  acts  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Legislsture  since  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  must  be  separately  ex- 
amined and  studied,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  they  are  private  or  public,  local  or  general, 
temporary  or  permanent,  repealed,  altered,  or  in  force. 
No  revision  of  the  Statute  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  has  ta- 
ken place  since  the  year  1700.  In  this  respect  our  com- 
monwealth is  much  behind  most  of  her  sisters  of  the 
union.  In  many  of  the  states  the  statute  book  has  been 
revised  since  the  revolution;  in  some  more  than  once. — 
Where  this  process  takes  place  periodically,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  task  is  comparatively  light;  but  where,  as 
in  the  present  case,  itjbecomes  necessary  to  go  back 
almost  to  the  foundation  of  the  province,  the  laborand 
difficulty  are  increased  vastly  beyond  the  numerical 
proportion  of  the  acts  to  be  considered.  Without  dwell- 
ing on  the  variation  of  language  which,  in  the  course 
of  a  century  and  a  half,  must  be  perceived  in  the  laws 
as  well  as  in  the  literature  of  a  people,  we  may  observe 
that  great  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  deciding 
whether  statutes  have  become  obsolete  by  change  of 
circumstance  and  manners;  whether  others  are  repealed 
by  implication  arising  from  the  phraseology  of  sub- 
sequent statutes,  or  by  constant  and  uninterrupted  prac- 
tice to  the  contrary.  To  adapt  the  language  of  the  en- 
actments to  the  understanding  of  the  present  dav,  with- 
out losing  any  of  the  phraseology  which  may  have  ac- 
quired a  settled  and  determinate  meaning  by  the  adju- 
dication of  the  courts;  to  digest  and  organize  into  a 
system  the  multiplied  and  often  inconsistent  provisions 
to  be  found  in  our  statute  book,  is  a  task,  we  repeat, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  enter  upon  without  a  profound 
conviction  of  its  arduous  and  responsible  character. 

If  our  duties  ended  here,  however,  we  should  feel 
less  anxiety  for  their  result,  than,  looking  at  their  actual 
scope  and  extent,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  entertain:  be- 
cause, acting  as  we  have  determined  to  do  upon  the 
principle  of  retaining  every  thing  in  the  existing  body 
of  laws  about  which  there  could  be  any  question,  we 
could  hardly  expect  dissatisfaction  in  any  quarter. — 
But,  we  are  required  by  the  resolutions  of  the  Legisla- 
tion in  addition  to  the  task  of  revising  "to  suggest  such 
contradictions,  omissions  and  imperfections  as  may  ap- 
pear in  the  statutes  to  be  revised  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  same  may  be  reconciled,  supplied  or  amend- 
ed, to  designate  such  acts  or  parts  of  acts  which  ought 
to  be  repealed  and  recommend  the  passage  of  such  new 
acts  or  parts  of  acts  as  such  repeal  may  render  neces- 
sary," and  "to  report  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to 
introduce  any,  and  if  any,  what  change  in  the  forms  and 
mode  of  proceeding  in  the  administration  of  the  laws." 

In  the  performance  of  this  latter  branch  of  our  duty 
we  shall  have  to  encounter  difficulties  of  a  more  serious 
character,  which  are  greatly  increased  in  amount  and 
importance  by  the  circumstance  we  have  already  allud- 
ed to,  of  this  being  the  first  attempted  revision  of  the 
laws  since  the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  If 
we  rightly  construe  the  last  clause  of  the  second  resolu- 
tion it  devolves  upon  us  the  duty  of  reporting  such  new 
acts  or  parts  of  acts  as  may,  in  our  opinion,  be  necessa- 
ry to  complete  the  integrity  and  harmony  of  the  sys- 
tem; and  adapt  it  to  the  opinions  and  character  of  the 
present  times:  And  with  reference  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  is  dis- 
tinctly and  explicitly  stated. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  resolutions  open  a  very  wide 
field  of  inquiry;  and  although  we  are  very  far  from  be- 
ing satisfied  of  the  expediency  of  entire  and  sudde 
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changes  in  jurisprudence,  and  averse  to  hasty  experi 
ments  in  legislation,  we  are  not  less  clearly  convinced 
that  our  code,  bolh  of  the  statute  and  unwritten  law, 
requires  some  material  alterations,  and,  at  all  events, 
that  considerable  benefit  will  accrue  to  our  common- 
wealth, from  a  full  and  candid  examination  of  the  vari- 
ous suggestions  which  have  been  made  for  its  reform. 
The  present  age  is  distinguished  for  its  efforts  at  im- 
provement In  most  of  the  sciences  and  pursuits  which 
concern  the  interests  of  mankind.  In  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  many  parts  of  our  own  country,  public  opinion 
seems  to  be  earnestly  directed  to  the  melioration  of 
the  laws,  and  the  improvement  of  their  administration. 
It  is  especially  remarkable  that  in  England,  where  an 
adherence  to  established  doctrines  and  forms  is  almost 
a  national  feature,  the  spirit  of  reform  appears  to  be  at 
work,  and  promises  the  best  results  for  its  jurispru- 
dence. No  fewer  than  three  commissions  have  been 
appointed  in  pursuance  of  resolutions  of  the  British 
parliament;  one,  namely,  on  the  subject  of  the  court  of 
chancery;  one  on  the  laws  relating  to  real  estate;  and 
one  on  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  justice;  each 
of  which  has  made  report,  in  part,  containing  some  val- 
uable and  important  suggestions.  In  a  neighboring  state 
to  our  own,  an  entire  revision  of  the  statute  laws  has  re- 
cently taken  place,  and  many  essential  alterations  have 
been  introduced.  It  is  true,  that  many  of  the  reforms 
now  suggested  in  England  and  New  York,  were  long 
since  introduced  into  this  state,  and  have  produced  sig- 
nal advantages  for  our  community,  but  there  are  ma- 
ny others,  of  an  equally  important  character,  proposed 
by  the  British  commissioners,  which  deserve  serious 
consideration  here,  because  equally  applicable  to  our 
own  system.  We  are  not  prepared  at  this  moment  to 
say  to  what  extent  we  shall  think  it  our  duty  to  recom- 
mend to  the  legislature  the  adoption  of  improvements 
suggested  in  the  quarters  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
but  we  believe  that  public  opinion  in  our  commonwealth 
is  favorable  to  some  material  "changes  in  the  forms  and 
modes  of  proceeding  in  the  administration  of  the  laws. " 

Having  thus  very  briefly  presented  our  view  of  the 
extent  and  variety  of  our  genera!  duties,  and  reserving 
for  a  future  report  a  more  detailed  statement  of  our 
ideas  upon  the  subjects  embraced  in  them,  we  proceed 
to  submit  to  the  legislature  a  few  general  remarks  up- 
on the  bills,  which,  in  conformity  with  the  sixth  resolu- 
tion adopted  on  the  23d  of  March  last,  we  have  pre- 
pared for  the  present  session  of  the  assembly. 

The  resolution  adverted  to,  requires  us  "to  revise 
the  several  statutes  relative  to  the  settlement  of  accounts 
before  Registers,  and  proceedings  in  the  Orphans' 
Court,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  and  report  the 
same  for  the  determination  of  the  General  Assembly 
at  their  next  session?" 

The  bills  now  presented  are, 

1st.  "A  bill  relating  to  Registers  and  Registers' 
Courts."  ° 

2d.  "A  bill  relating  to  Orphans'  Courts." 

1.  The  bill  relating  to  Registers  and  Registers' 
Courts,  is  designed  to  comprise  all  the  provisions  of  the 
different  acts  of  assembly  relating  to  the  qualifications, 
liability,  duty,  jurisdiction,  power,  process  and  practice 
of  Register's  Courts,  together  with  such  new  provisions 
as  it  was  thought  expedient  to  recommend.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  forty-nine  sections,  and  is  derived  from  nearly 
twenty  different  acts  of  assembly  and  statutes. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  relation  to  this  bill,  we 
have  gone  somewhat  beyond  the  duty  exacted  of  us  by 
the  legislature  on  the  present  occasion.  It  appeared  to 
us  on  examining  the  acts  of  assembly  relating  to  the 
settlement  of  accounts  before  Registers,  that  these  pro- 
ceedings were  so  intimately  connected  with  the  other 
subjects  of  the  jurisdiction  of  that  officer,  and  that  the 
whole  scheme  of  his  jurisdiction  was  so  closely  allied 
with  that  of  the  Register's  Court,  that  it  would  consist 
best  with  that  uniformity  and  system  which  are  the  de- 
clared objects  of  the  legislature,  if  we  brought  togeth- 


er all  the  enactments  to  be  found  in  our  statute  book,  re. 
luting  to  both  the  Register  and  the  Register's  Court 
and  moulded  them  into  one  bill,  arranged  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  distinctness  of  their  several  functions.  We 
persuade  ourselves  that  the  plan  we  have  adopted  in 
respect  to  this  bill,  will  not  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  le- 
gislature. 

.2.  The  bill  relating  to  the  Orphans'  Court  has  occu- 
pied a  large  share  of  our  time  and  reflection.  The 
peculiar  structure  of  that  court,  its  extensive  but  ill- 
defined  sphere  of  jurisdiction,  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
terest upon  which  it  operates,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
code  of  law  by  which  it  is  regulated,  and  its  equally 
uncertain  and  insufficient  practice  and  process,  serve  to 
surround  with  difficulties  every  attempt  to  frame  a  regu- 
lar system  for  it.  So  convinced  are  we  of  the  arduous- 
ness  of  the  task  of  compiling  a  complete  system,  which 
shall  embrace  the  constitution,  jurisdiction,  powers  and 
practice,  of  this  court,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the'  ex- 
press directions  of  the  legislature  to  report  upon  it  at 
the  present  session,  we  should  probably  have  reserved 
this  subject  to  the  last,  and  given  it  the  utmost  delibe- 
ration that  our  limits  allowed.  Of  the  necessity,  how- 
ever, of  an  early  as  well  as  thorough  examination  and 
revision  of  the  acts  of  Assembly,  relating  to  this  tribu- 
nal, we  are  fully  convinced.  "Nothing,"  said  the  late 
Judge  Duncan,  in  the  case  of  M'Pherson  v.  Cunliffe,  11 
Serg.  &  Rawle,  432,  "  so  much  requires  legislative'  at- 
tention as  the  proceedings  of  the  Orphans'  Courts,  for 
as  sure  as  we  descend  into  our  graves,  so  sure  into  this 
court  we  must  come;  and  the  man  would  be  a  real  bene- 
factor, who  would  devise  set  forms,  and  furnish  direc- 
tions in  conducting  the  vast  business  in  these  courts 
where  we  everyday  find  so  deplorable  a  system  of  con- 
fusion." 

The  Orphans' Courts  of  Pennsylvania  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  courts  of  Chancery  in  England  and  in 
some  of  these  United  States,  in  respect  to  the  subjects 
of  their  jurisdiction,  while  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
lamentably  deficient  in  the  powers  and  process  by 
which  those  courts  are  enabled  to  do  complete  and  ex- 
act justice  towards  their  suitors.  The  mode  of  com- 
mencing proceedings,  for  example,  is  similar  in  both 
tribunals:  in  the  Orphans'  Court,  namely,  by  petition, 
which  resembles  the  bill  in  Chancery,  and  seems,  like 
that,  to  require  a  substantial  answer.  In  the  Courts  of 
Chancery,  however,  an  answer  may  be  required,  on 
oath  or  affirmation,  upon  all  the  subjects  relative  to  the 
controversy,  which  the  complainant  may  propound  in 
his  bill.  And  thus  the  defendant  may  be  compelled  to 
furnish  information,  often  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  ends  of  justice.  If  the  Orphans'  Court  possesses 
this  power,  and  the  analogous  one  of  compelling  the 
production  of  books  and  papers  material  to  the  issue 
which  has  been  conferred  by  the  legislature  upon  the 
courts  of  common  law,  their  existence  has  been  gene- 
rally doubted,  and  the  exercise  of  them  is  believed  to 
have  rarely  taken  place.  Various  other  defects  exist 
upon  which  we  shall  not  enter  at  present,  as  they  will 
form  the  subject  of  particular  remark  in  the  comments 
with  which  we  propose  to  accompany  the  several  sec- 
tions of  the  bill. 

In  order  to  obtain  information  respecting  the  practice 
of  the  Orphans'  Courts  throughout  the  state,  and  the 
views  entertained  of  the  defects  in  their  jurisdiction  and 
powers,  we  addressed  letters  to  the  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  to  the  Presidents  of  the  several  Courts  of 
Common  Pleas  and  District  Courts,  and  to  some  other 
persons  of  learning  and  experience,  requesting  their 
opinions  of  these  subjects.  We  have  received  answers 
from  many,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  some  valuable 
information  and  suggestions,  of  which  we  have  availed 
ourselves  in  the  accompanying  bills. 

In  regard  to  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  two  bills, 
we  may  be  allowed  a  few  more  remarks.  In  the  per- 
formance of  this  branch  of  our  duties,  we  have  adopted 
a  rule  which  we  propose  to  pursue  in  the  progress  of 
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our  remaining  labours,  and  the  propriety  of  which  is 
perhaps  too  obvious  to  need  an}'  comment,  namely,  to 
separate  into  distinct  acts  ail  subjects  of  legislation  which 
are  in  their  character  distinct.  We  believe  it  to  be  the 
desire  of  the  Legislature  to  possess  not  only  a  revised 
and  consolidated  code  of  statute  law,  but  one  systema- 
tized as  to  subject  matter,  and  arranged  into  regular 
and  appropriate  titles,  each  of  which  shall  contain  all 
that  naturally  belongs  to  it  and  no  more;  and  we  consid- 
er almost  any  labour  well  bestowed  that  facilitates  a 
convenient  reference  to  and  easy  acquisition  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  by  the  whole  body  of  our  citizens. 
Thus  in  the  bill  relating  to  Orphans'  Courts,  we  have 
studiously  confined  ourselves  to  what  we  conceive  to 
be  the  appropriate  subjects  of  its  enactments,  viz: 

1.  The  Constitution  of  the  Court  or  the  designation 
of  the  individuals  who  compose  it. 

2.  Its  jurisdiction. 

3.  Its  powers,  and 

4.  Its  practice,  or  manner  of  exercising  its  powers 
upon  the  objects  of  its  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  it  is  a  sub- 
ject of  legislative  provision. 

Under  this  impression  of  the  proper  arrangement  of 
subjects,  we  have  excluded  from  this  bill  all  those  pas- 
sages of  the  laws  which  relate  to  the  division  of  the  es- 
tates of  intestates,  except  so  far  as  the  Orphans'  Court 
is  concerned  in  the  actual  partition  or  sale  of  such  es- 
tates. So  with  respect  to  the  laws  defining  the  duties 
and  powers  of  executors  and  administrators,  in  respect 
to  the  payment  of  debts  and  other  subjects.  It  wdl  be 
perceived,  that  certain  other  provisions  of  the  existing 
laws,  relative  to  executors  and  administrators,  are  omit- 
ted in  the  bill  relating  to  Orphans'  Courts,  although 
usually  classed  under  the  same  head  in  the  digests  and 
indexes  of  the  Acts  of  Assembly,  as  we  conceive,  that 
the)  are  more  properly  to  he  introduced  into  the  bill 
relating  to  executors  and  administrators.  When  the 
whole  body  of  our  statute  law  comes  to  be  presented  to 
the  legislature.the  advantages  of  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment, we  have  spoken  of,  will,  we  trust,  be  found  ap- 
parent. It  was  our  intention,  if  time  should  allow,  to 
submit,  together  with  the  bdls  now  reported,  other  bills 
under  appropriate  titles,  showing  our  distribution  of  all 
those  acts  of  Assembly  which  are  frequently  referred  to, 
as  a  part  of  the  system  of  law  relating  to  the  Orphans' 
Court.  Such  a  course  would  be  essential  to  the  full 
development  of  our  views  of  arrangement.  As,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  found  impracticable,  we  must  refer  to 
the  preceding  observations,  as  explanatory  of  what 
might  otherwise  seem  omissions.  The  bill  contains,  we 
believe,  all  the  existing  provisions  of  the  law  relative  to 
that  court  as  a  tribunal,  and  may  be  made  operative  to 
enforce  the  duties  of  the  subjects  of  its  jurisdiction, 
however  they  may  be  diversified. 

It  will  be  perceived,  also,  that  the  phraseology  of  the 
existing  acts  is  generally  retained  in  the  bills  now  sub- 
mitted. We  have  endeavoured,  in  this  respect,  to  com- 
ply with  the  injunction  of  the  legislature,  namely:  to 
make  no  change  in  the  language  ofthe  acts,  "by  which 
their  true  intent  and  meaning,  shall  be  in  any  wise  im- 
paired, altered,  or  affected,  except  in  those  instances  in 
which  it  shall  be  expressly  intended  and  proposed  to 
amend  or  change  the  existing  provisions  of  such  stat- 
utes." Fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  certainty  and 
stability  in  the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  we  have  in  all 
cases  retained  forms  of  expression,  which  have  receiv- 
ed a  judicial  construction,  and  unless  when  the  object 
was  "to  amend  or  change  the  existing  provisions,  we 
have  no  further  altered  the  text,  than  to  "divest  it  of 
redundant  phrases  and  useless  verbiage."  In  this  de- 
scription, we  consider  the  terms  indicating  the  differ- 
ence of  sex  and  number,  in  the  specification  ofthe  ob- 
jects of  legislative  provisions.  The  repetition  of  the 
words  he  she  or  they,  executor  and  executors,  and  the  like, 
has  produced  much  of  that  inconvenient  prolixity 
which  is  objected  to,  in  the  statute  laws  of  most  coun- 
tries.   In  some  of  those  which  have  recently  undergone 


revision,  an  example  has  been  set,  which  we  have  fol- 
lowed in  these  bills,  and  which  we  propose  to  puisne  in 
future,  namely,  to  use  the  words  indicating  the  singular 
number,  and  the  masculine  gender,  in  all  cases,  except 
where  it  may  be  intended  otherwise  especially  to  pro- 
vide. We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce 
a  section  providing  especially  that  such  words  shall  be 
taken  to  include  the  plural, and  females  as  well  as  males, 
because,  we  suppose  that  phraseology  of  this  descrip- 
tion maybe  safely  left  to  the  exposition  of  the  courts,  in 
all  acts  not  penal  in  their  operation. 

In  the  consolidation  into  one  of  many  statutes  passed 
at  different  periods  of  time,  some  with  preambles  re- 
citing delects  or  inconveniences  which  it  is  no  longer 
important  to  mention,  and  some  premising  and  advert- 
ing to  sections  of  a  preceding  law,  considerable  omis- 
sions and  some  alterations  must  necessarily  take  place. 
We  are  confident,  however,  that  in  the  present  bills  no 
omission  or  alteration  has  occured  by  which  the  design 
of  the  acts  consolidated  is  at  all  affected. 

In  the  phraseology  of  the  new  sections  suggested  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  we  have  studied 
conciseness;  but,  aware  of  the  superior  importance  of 
plainness  and  perspicuity  we  have  preferred  expressing 
the  design  and  scope  of  the  enactment  in  two  or  more 
sections  to  compressing  them  within  one  at  the  risk  of 
indistinctness  of'expression  and  obscurity  of  purpose. 

It  is  possible  that  we  may  have  overlooked  some  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the  Orphan's 
Court  which  ought  to  be  incorporated  within  this 
bill. 

We  have  taken  great  pains,  however,  to  avoid  this 
defect  by  as  careful  examination  and  collation  of  all  the 
acts  connected  with  the  subject,  as  our  limited  time 
would  permit.  When  we  come  to  lay  before  the  Legisla- 
ture the  general  body  of  the  revised  laws,  we  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  reporting  such  additions  to  the  bills 
now  prepared,  as  may  possibly  have  been  omitted,  and 
may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  system. 

W.  RAWLE, 
T.  I.  WHARTON, 
JOEL  JONES. 
Philadelphia,  January  31,  1831. 
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THE  ALCHEMIST. 
No.  IX. 

•   Saevit  toto  Mars  impius  orbe. 

Virgil. 

Perfidious  Mars  long  plighted  leagues  divides, 
And  o'er  the  wasted  world,  in  triumph  rides. 

Dryden. 

When  I  ventured  a  few  weeks  since  to  indulge  in 
some  reflections  on  the  possibility  and  useful  tendency 
of  deliberative  discussion,  if  conducted  in  the  spirit 
of  friendship,  magnanimity,  and  a  sincere  desire  of  elicit- 
ing truth, it  formed  part  of  my  design  to  point  out  a  few 
of  the  causes  which  conspire  to  prevent  our  realizing 
the  benefits  which  this  species  of  controversy  might 
confer. 

The  passions  which  agitate  society,  and  prevent  calm 
deliberation,  are.no  doubt, various,  and  the  direct  effects 
of  each  are  modified  by  numerous  circumstances;  yet 
there  is  a  limited  number  of  leading  principles,  to  one 
or  another  of  which  a  great  part  of  the  collisions  among 
mankind  may  be  referred.  But  besides  the  adverse 
principles  which  continually  mar  the  peace  of  whole 
communities,  there  are  others  which  chiefly  affect  in- 
dividuals or  limited  circles.  Thus,  a  man  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  gout,  the  rheumatism,  the  dyspepsia,  or 
even  the  tooth  ache,  and  the  whole  equilibrium  of  his 
mind  shall  be  overthrown.  His  peevishness  shall  break 
out  at  every  little  vexatious  incident,  and  the  most  un- 
reasonable demands  be  made  upon  the  patience  and 
forbearance  of  those  around  him.  Perhaps  he  has  fallen, 
like  some  alchemist,  into  solitary  habits  of  musing,  has  ac- 
quired many  peculiarities  of  opinion,  and,  hence,  cannot 
show  a  proper  indulgence  towards  those  who  differ 
from  him  in  sentiment. 

I  might  enumerate  and  analyze  the  several  causes 
which  produce  the  greatest  number  of  contentions,  and 
present  the  most  frequemVand  formidable  resistance  to 
the  mild  and  peaceful  spirit  of  amicable  controversy. 
Selfishness,  pride,  and  envy,  would  each  require  to  be 
dissected  and  displayed  in  all  its  hideous  deformities, 
and  the  whole  progeny  of  angry  passions,  contentions, 
and  miseries,  to  which  each  has  given  birth,  must  be 
_  arrayed  before  the  reader.  This,  however,  would  lead 
•me  further  into  detail  than  he  would  be  likely  to  follow. 
Instead  of  this  course,  I  prefer  to  present  the  views  of 
two  or  three  correspondents,  whose  minds  have  been 
turned  to  the  subject,  and  whose  lucubrations  I  have 
reason  to  believe  were  intended  for  the  public  eye. 
The  diversity  in  the  character  of  the  writers  of  these 
epistles,  shows  to  how  many  classes  of  persons  the  sub- 
ject has  commended  itself.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that 
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the  reflections  in  these  letters  present  very  cheering 
prospects  of  a  speedy  consummation  of  the  wishes  winch 
the  benevolent  must  entertain,  in  regard  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  social  and  national  differences. 

The  only  hope  of  arriving-  at  any  tolerable  degree  of 
security,  in  regard  to  the  upright  and  pacific  arrange- 
ment of  conflicting  interests,  must  be  founded  on  a 
thorough  general  conviction  respecting  the  causes  which 
produce  the  strifes  that  now  mar  our  happiness. 

Besides  the  following,  I  have  received  many  commu- 
nications touching  a  single  species  of  controversy,  the 
bitterness  of  which  depends  on  a  principle  more  subtile, 
mysterious,  and  undefinable,  than  any  to  which  these 
refer.  Perceiving  however,  that  no  two  of  the  writers 
agree  in  regard,  either  to  the  motives,  or  the  remedies, 
of  that  particular  rancour  which  always  accompanies 
the  wordy  warfare  of  theological  disputants,  I  have  sup- 
pressed all  their  speculations.only  remarking,  that  proba- 
bly the  best  way  to  avoid  their  baneful  influence,  is  to 
treat  the  parties  like  certain  classes  of  chemical  sub- 
stances, which  when  separate  are  extremely  acrid  and 
deleterious;  but,  if  brought  into  contact,  produce  a 
sudden  effervescence,  and  straight  become  as  tame  and 
neutral  as  the  most  inert  productions  of  nature. 

To  the  Alchemist. 
Sir — What  can  have  possessed  you  to  believe,  that  all 
the  world  will  ever  come  to  your  tame  way  of  settling 
disputes?  Who  would  abandon  the  hope  of  ever  again 
scenting  the  odour  of  a  battle  field?  Who  would  give  up 
the  paths  of  glory  in  which  so  much  honourable  blood 
has  been  shed? 

Is  not  our  whole  profession  of  arms  dependent  on  the 
high  sense  of  military  pride,  which  constitutes  what  is 
technically  termed  the  moral  of  an  army? 

To  be  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel,  is  the  first  lesson 
inculcated  by  the  worthy  Captain  Epaulette,  on  every 
non-commissioned  officer  and  private  of  our  corps;  and 
in  this  he  only  obeys  the  orders  implied  in  the  example 
of  his  own  superiors,  those  mirrors  of  chivalry,  Major 
Sash,  Colonel  Plume,  and  General  Spur.  It  cannot 
surely  be  your  expectation,  that  we  will  withdraw  our 
confidence  from  these  immaculate  leaders. 

Should  we,  and  should  all  nations,  become  converts 
to  your  "amicable"  doctrines,  where  would  be  found  the 
rich  harvests  of  spoil,  to  which  we  who  handle  the 
sword  are  now  entitled?  What  would  become  of  those 
gratifying  spectacles,  of  cities  valiantly  carried  at  the 
point  of  the  sword — of  burning  villas — of  plains  manured 
into  unwonted  luxuriance  by  the  bodies  of  mangled 
thousands— of  horses'  fetlocks  dripping  with  the  rich 
gore  of  yet  palpitating  human  bosoms?    You  may  find 
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in  our  calling  an  incitement  to  all  the  passions,  which 
withstand  the  efforts  of  those  wh©  preach  "peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men."  Thus,  in  the  warrior's 
breast  the  passion  for  glory,-  the  selfish  desire  ot  filling 
exclusively  the  trump  of  fame;  the  envy  which  rankles 
at  another's  prosperity;  and  above  all,  the  vanity  to  glit- 
ter and  dazzle  and  appear  fine,  in  person,  dress,  and 
equipage,  all  unite  to  set  him  in  the  fatal  array. 

"Proud  of  the  summons  to  display  his  might 
The  gay  Lothario  dresses  for  the  fight, 
Studious  in  all  the  splendour  to  appear 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war." 

The  ostentation  of  valour  too,  is  as  necessary  to  men 
of  our  cast,  whether  among  private  friends  or  public 
associates,  as  a  reputation  for  rectitude,  to  the  mer- 
chant, or  of  virtue  to  the  young  lady,  who  aspires  to  be- 
come a  toast.  This  ostentation  must  be  perpetually 
breeding  jealousies  and  heart  burnings.  I  am  therefore 
curious  to  know  how  you  can  reconcile  the  nature  and 
objects  of  our  profession,  with  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  personal  and  national  disputes.       A  Volunteer. 

To  the  Alchemist. 
Sir — I  have  read  your  remarks  on  amicable  controversy . 
The  attempt  which  1  have  made  to  apply  their  spirit,  in 
the  regulation  of  my  domestic  affairs,  has  thrown  me 
into  serious  dilemmas.  I  am,  as  you  are  aware,  a  man  of 
some  worldly  substance,  and  the  father  of  one  of  the 
finest  girls  about  our  city,  who  is  constantly  surrounded 
by  admirers,  and  courted  and  flattered  by  half  the  sau- 
cy foplings,  who  daily  drift  from  one  fashionable  street 
to  another,  for  no  better  purpose  thanto  stareimpudent- 
ly  in  the  face  of  every  pretty  girl  they  chance  to  meet. 
I  have  exhausted  my  whole  stock  of  argument  and  ex- 
postulation,to  dissuade  her  from  admitting  the  approach- 
es of  such  a  race  of  insects,  who  have  obviously  no 
higher  object  in  view  than  to  gain  a  little  temporary 
importance,  by  being  ranked  among. the  admirers  of 
Miss  PrincipinaLongpurse.    The  answer  to  my  remon- 
strances against  the  folly  and  extravagance  into  which 
she  is  thus  led,  is  some  petulant,  and  not  very  respect- 
ful remark  about  the  ivretchedness  of  having  a  miserly  old 
father.    Between  her  thoughtless  vanity,  and  my  own 
love  of  thrift,  sobriety  and  full  coffers,  there  is  little 
sympathy,  and  what  adds  to  the  discouragement,  is,  that 
she  appears  to  grow  every  day  more  and  more  incorrigi- 
ble, as  the  number  of  her  flatterers  increases.    She  this 
morning  told  me  she  must  have  a  new  cloak,  for  that 
the  one  which  I  bought  last  week,  was  too  scant  by  half, 
not  having  above  six  yards  of  cloth  in  the  cape,  and 
that  she  could  not  expect  the  slightest  attention  from 
any  gentleman,  so  long  as  she  appeared  in  that  frightful- 
ly old  fashioned  cloak.    Against  similar  demands,  en- 
forced by  equally  weighty  arguments,  have  I  now  con- 
tended, for  the  whole  three  years  since  she  was  brought 
out,  at  the  age  of  thirteen.    My  wife  virtually  encour- 
ages the  girl  in  her  vanities,  and  shows  at  least  an  equal 
vanity  in  herself,  by  ostentatiously  displaying  the  per- 
son of  her  daughter  in  public  places,  and  repeating  her 
witticisms  in  every  company.    The  latter,  sometimes 
excite  a  smile  very  nearly  bordering  on  a  sneer;  and  the 
monosyllable  "fiaV  has  been  more  than  once  heard  run- 


ning, in  an  under  tone,  through  a  whole  drawing  room, 
after  the  recital  of  some  fancied  smartness  of  the  flip- 
pant Principina. 

Yours  in  tribulation, 

Solomon  Longpurse. 

I  have  received  the  following,  among  others,  from  a 
scientific  friend,  who  points  pretty  clearly  at  foibles 
which  are  not  confined  to  a  single  class  of  the  learned, 
and  which  doubtless  produce  ill  blood,  sour  temper,  and 
often,  cordial  hatred  among  those  who  ought  to  discuss 
every  subject  in  the  most  amicable  frame  of  mind. 
Mr.  Alchemist, — 

Having,  as  well  as  yourself,  some  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  an  adept,  1  have  frequently  been  led  to  re- 
flect on  the  causes  of  dissension  among  mankind.  I 
have  found  none  more  fruitful  than  that  selfish  propen- 
sity which  constantly  presents  the  meum  and  tuum  to 
the  view  of  all  men  as  the  chief  concern  of  life.  Among 
men  destitute  of  the  instruction  which  elevates  and 
liberalizes  the  mind,  the  presence  of  such  sordid  mo- 
tives cannot  be  matter  of  astonishment.    But  I  have  of- 
ten observed  in  those  who  called  themselves  men  of 
science,  or  men  of  letters,  a  selfish  meanness  which  in- 
dicated any  thing  but  the  magnanimity  of  which  they 
occasionally  boast.    It  shows  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways; 
sometimes,  in  attempts  to  appropriate  to  one's  self  the 
credit  of  other  mens  writings,  researches  or  experi- 
ments; sometimes,  in  republishing  the  works  of  indus- 
trious authors,  with  slight  changes  of  external  ap- 
pearance, and  just  so  many  alterations  as  may  suffice  to 
evade  the  law  of  copy-right  ;  sometimes  in  ill-natured 
criticisms  on  meritorious  works,  with  a  view  to  throw 
them  into  the  shade,  until  the  critic  can  bring  forth 
some  production  of  his  own  in  the^same  department;  ob- 
tain laudatory  notices  in  the  journals,and  thus  supercede 
his  neighbour's   work.    I  once  knew  a  fellow  who 
founded  no  inconsiderable  reputation  for  science  on 
tricks  of  this  nature.    By  dint  of  fawning  and  supple- 
ness, he  wormed  his  way  into  divers  clubs  and  learned 
societies,  where  he  made  it  a  point  to  pry  into  the  pur- 
suits and  intentions  of  his  associates,  and  when  any 
able  and  ingenious  member  had  pursued  investigations 
and  prepared  the  results  for  publication,  he  would 
cook  up  some  garbled  statements  of  bis  own  and  urge 
the  conductors  of  journals  to  suppress  the  production  of 
the  real  author,  until  his  own  supposititious  offspring 
had  made  its  appe'a'rarice.  Crn  other  occasionshe  would 
get  himself  appointed  on  committees,  to  pursue  some 
course  of  inquiries  which  he  knew  to  have  been  al- 
ready extensively  made  by  another,  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  committee,  would  call  on  the  original  inquirer  to  aid 
the  commission  in  their  pursuit,  thus  filching  the  meed 
of  honour  from  him  who  had  fairly  won  it,  and  by  affix- 
ing his  own  name  to  a  report  would  flaunt  in  borrowed 
plumes  before  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  public. 

Until  men  have  independence  enough  to  stamp  with 
contempt  such  infamous  proceedings,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle hope  that  amity  and  the  true  zeal  for  science  will 
characterize  the  proceedings  of  scientific  bodies. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Moral  Microscope.^ 
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To  Mr.  Microscope's  observations  I  might  add  some 
curious  facts,  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  notice  in 
a.  certain  club,  but  I  forbear  for  the  present,  and  will 
conclude  this  paper  by  repeating  a  few  of  the  axioms 
long  ago  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of  disputants. 
,  "Every  man  who  enters  into  a  dispute  with  another 
(whether  he  starts  it  or  only  takes  it  up,)  should  hear 
■with  patience  what  his  opponent  in  the  argument  has 
tc  offer,  in  support  of  the  opinion  he  advances. 

"Every  one  who  gives  a  controverted  opinion  ought 
to  lay  it  down  with  as  much  conciseness,  temper  and 
precision  as  he  can. 

"An  argument  once  confuted,  should  never  be  re- 
peated, nor  tortured  into  any  other  shape  by  sophistry 
and  quibble. 

"No  jest;  pun  or  witticism,  tending  to  turn  an  oppo- 
nent or  his  reasoning  into  ridicule,  or  raise  a  laugh  at 
his  expense,  ought  by  any  means  to  be  attempted. 

.  "No  two  disputants  should  speak  at  the  same  time, 
nor  attempt  to  overpower  each  other  by  strength  of 
lungs. 

"Personal  reflections  on  an  adversary,  of  whatever 
kind,  are  to  be  avoided. 

"Oaths  and  positive  assertions  are  not  arguments. 

"Passionate  gestures,  stamping,  slapping  the  table, 
and  the  like  indecorous  actions  show  a  man's  passions, 
but  not  his  reasons. 

"Bets  and  wagers  are  commonly  offered  by  those  who 
have  nothing  better  to  offer. 

"Loud  and  boisterous  tones  of  voice  impugn  the 
courage  of  him  who  uses  them,  because  cowards  are 
loudest  when  out  of  danger. 

"Flat  contradictions  and  blunt  assertions  irritate  but 
never  elucidate. 

"Rank  and  fortune  give  no  advantages  in  argumenta- 
tion— every  man's  reason  has  the  same  pedigree — it  be- 
gins and  ends  with  himself.  Hence  the  parties  should 
mutually  consider  each  other  as  standing  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  in  respect  to  the  question  under  debate. 

"A  provincial  dialect,  and  even  bad  grammar  cannot 
vitiate  an  argument,  if  the  sense  be  clear — hence  it  is 
the  part  of  folly  to  turn  the.h  into  ridicule. 

"He  who  increases  his  knowledge  by  conviction  gains 
more  in  a  contest  than  he  who  converts  another  to  his 
opinion,  hence  the  latter  should  forbear  all  signs  of  tri- 
umph. 

"TRUTH  is  the  only  legitimate  object  of  contro- 
versy." L. 


REPORT 
Of  the  Committee  of  Superintendence 
OF  THE  FUNDS  DISTRIBUTED  TO  THE  POOR. 

The  Committee  being  on  the  point  of  closing  the  in- 
teresting and  necessary  duty  confided  to  them  by  the 
charity  and  beneficence  of  their  fellow  citizens,  deem 
it  proper  to  render  an  account  of  their  stewardship, 
— of  the  extent  of  the  public  bounty — of  the  course 
they  pursued — and  of  its  results. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  collections  that  came  into 
their  hands,  was  $6429  83 

Received  from  * 
Middle  Ward,  - 
Dock,  - 

High  street,         -  -  . 


$277  75 
547  49 
497  60 


Chesnut,  - 
Walnut,  - 
Upper  Delaware,  -  - 
Lower  Delaware,  -  - 
South,  -' 
North, 

New  Market, 

Cedar,  - 

Pine,        -  .       -  - 

Locust,  -       -  - 

North  Mulberry,    -       -  - 

South  Mulberry,   -       -  . 

Moyamensing,       -  - 

Northern  Liberties,       -  - 

Southwark,       -  -  - 

A  lady  who  wishes  to  remain  unknown, 


517 

04 

316 

65 

184 

94 

418 

51 

582 

05 

567 

00 

266 

25 

135 

00 

273 

25 

629 

68 

146 

47 

272 

50 

60 

91 

189 

07 

494 

67 

50 

00 

$6429  83 

The  Committee,  at  the  commencement  of  their  la- 
bours, made  an  arrangement  with  citizens  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Southwark,  whereby  the  latter  agreed, on  being 
supplied  with  funds  from  the  committee,  to  attend  to 
their  own  poor,  whose  cases  they  could  more  narrowly 
scrutinize,  and  whose  distresses  they  could  more  com- 
pletely ascertain,  and  more  adequately  relieve,  (the  ap- 
plicants being  in  their  more  immediate  vicinity)  than 
the  Committee  of  Superintendence.  This  arrangement 
has  produced  the  most  beneficial  results,  and,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Southwark  soup  establishment,  af- 
forded the  greatest  possible  relief  at  the  smallest  possi- 
ble expense.  All  the  collections  made  in  Southwark, 
amounting  to  nearly  five  hundred  dollars  were  handed 
over  to  this  Committee. 

A  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  Northern  Liberties, 
having  early  organized  themselves,  made  considerable 
collections,  and  undertook  the  relief  of  their  own  poor. 

Considerable  collections  were  also  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  and  some  of  the  most  liberal  donations 
were  received,  before  this  committee  was  organized. — 
This  fact,  and  the  preceding  one,  respecting  the 
Northern  Liberties,  are  noticed  merely  to  show  that 
the  amount  of  the  collections  above  stated,  affords  no 
criterion  of  the  extent  of  the  bounty  of  the  citizens  at 
this  trying  period. 

Adding  those  items,  and  the  funds  distributed  by  the 
Ward  Committees  out  of  their  own  collections,  to  the 
$6429  stated,  the  total  amount  raised  is  probably  above 
$7,500. 

The  committee  purchased  about  520  cords 
of  wood  at  various  prices  $3,50  to  $5,00 
amounting  in  the  whole  including  cartage 
to 

They  furnished  provisions  and  groceries, 
chiefly  necessaries  of  life  (liquor  wholly 
excluded,)  to  the  amount  of 

They  paid  over  to  Committee  of  Southwark 

To  Committee  of  Moyamening 

To  the  Southern  Soup  Society 

To  Female  benevolent  Society,  on  whom 
they  gave  orders  for  clothing 

They  paid  for  shoes 

For  printing,  stationary,  wages  of  clerk, 
door  keepers  and  other  incidental  ex- 
penses 

For  clothing 

To  members  of  Ward  Committees  for  the  re- 
lief of  cases  of  pressing  necessity 


$2692  86 


2030  12 
760  00 
200  00 
160  00 

60  00 
52  50 


132  31 
139  33 

202  51 


6429  83 

Besides  which  there  were  probably  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  of  the  money  raised  by  the  Ward  Com- 
mittees in  the  course  of  their  collections,  distributed  by 
themselves. 

The  Committees  on  a  full  retrospection  ot  the  course 
they  have  pursued,  without  pretending  that  the  system 
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Was  perfect,  believe  that  they  took  all  the  precautions 
in  their  power,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  allowed,  to 
guard  against  imposition.  Of  the  whole  amount  in  the 
i'unds  entrusted  to  I  heir  care,  there  were  not  ten  dollars 
disposed  of  to  individuals,  but  to  those  producing  re- 
commendations from  the  Ward  Committees,  or  other 
respectable  persons.  This  was  the  best,  perhaps  the 
only  security  they  could  devise  for  the  avoidance  of 
deception.  That  some  impositions  were,  nevertheless 
practised,  is  highly  probable,  and  indeed,  in  such  cases, 
is  unavoidable.  But  the  Committee  are  convinced  that 
they  bore  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  amount  of  relief 
afforded  to  persons  really  in  want.  The  impositions, 
however,  have  been  greatly  magnified  by  the  almost 
universal  tendency  to  generalization.  Single  cases 
have  been  multiplied  tenfold. 

Doubts  have  been  entertained  by  respectable  and  in- 
telligent citizens  whether  the  emergency  of  the  ca«e 
was  such  as  to  justify  a  recourse  to  the  measures  of  col- 
lecting money  in  this  mode;  and  some  have  in  conse- 
quence refused  to  contribute.  The  Committee  are  sa- 
tisfied that  this  is  an  error.and  an  error,  which,  in  all  simi- 
lar cases,  has  an  injurious  tendency,  by  preventing,or  at 
least  greatly  abridging  the  relief  of  distress  and  wretch- 
edness. The  opportunities  which  members  of  this  com- 
mittee and  many  of  the  Ward  Committees  have  had,  of 
ascertaining  the  real  state  of  the  case,  have  impressed 
them  with  a  conviction,  that  the  measure  was  as  neces- 
sary as  it  was  laudable,  and  that  masses  of  unmerited 
suffering-,  arising  from  low  wages* — want  of  employ- 
ment— long  protracted  sickness  of  heads  of  families — 
and  various  other  calamities,  which  it  would  have  been 
cruel  not  to  have  alleviated,  have  been  relieved.  Cases 
have  occurred, of  widows  with  small  children,  who  have 
been  for  twenty-four  hours  without  food  to  nourish,  or 
fuel  to  warm  themselves  or  their  offspring.  Children 
liave  been  seen  in  the  streets  going  for  water,  barefoot- 
ed and  barelegged.  Several  persons  have  been  found 
lying  on  straw  spread  on  the  floors  in  garrets  and 
cellars,  with  hardly  enough  of  covering  tor  summer,  in 
a  temperature  of  30  degrees!  One  case  has  been  as- 
certained, of  a  floor  being  cut  up  for  want  of  other  fuel. 
Indispensable  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  furniture, 
beds,  and  bedding;  also  watches,  wedding  rings,  &c. 
have  been  pawned  for  a  half  or  a  third  of  their  value, 
to  raise  wherewith  to  stay  the  cravings  of  hunger  or  to 
procure  fuel  to  warm  half  frozen  limbs.  Females, 
brought  up  as  tenderly  and  indulgently,!  and  having 
lived  to  an  advanced  period  of  life,  in  as  high  a  degree 
of  ease  and  affluence,  as  most  of  their  sex,  but  reduced 
to  poverty  by  the  ruin  and  death  of  their  husbands,  have 
stooped  to  apply  for  a  quarter  of  a  cord  of  wood,  or  a 
dollar's  worth  of  groceries!  In  a  word,  scenes  have 
been  discovered  which  would  have  excited  the  sympa- 
thy of  Avarice  herself,  unless  endued  with  a  heart  of 
iron:  and  the  Committee  believe  that  the  contributions 
raised,  libera!  as  they  have  been,  bear  no  more  propor- 
tion to  the  good  done,  or  the  suffering  relieved,  than 
does  a  mole  hill  to  a  mountain. 

One  feature  in  this  affair  deserving  of  notice  is,  that 
soup  has  been  administered  daily  by  the  City  and  South- 
wark  soup  houses,  to  about  two  thousand  persons. — 

"There  are  thousands  of  females  in  Philadelphia,  em- 
ployed as  seamstresses,  spoolers,  washerwomen,  &c. 
whose  utmost  industry,  when  fully  employed,  and  with- 
out the  incumbrance  of  children,  will  not,  even  in  sum- 
mer, enable  them  to  earn  more  than  from  a  dollar  to  a 
dollar  and  a  half  per  week.  Is  it  wonderful,  that,  in 
times  of  stagnation  of  business,  and  during  the  intense 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  they  require  extraordi- 
nary aid  to  preserve  them  from  perishing? 

•j-Were  we  at  liberty  to  disclose  the  names  of  some  of 
these  females,  and  those  of  their  fathers  and  husbands, 
they  would  be  admitted  to  affordas  strong  and  as  afflict- 
ing instances  of  the  mutability  of  human  affairs  as  per- 
haps were  ever  exhibited  in  private  life. 


Two  other  soup  houses  having'  been  since  established, 
one  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  and  the  other  in  Moya- 
mensing;  which  have  supplied  about  550  persons  daily. 
The  recurrence  to  this  humiliating  mode  of  relief — re- 
lief eagerly  sought  tor  and  thankfully  received  by  per- 
sons formerly  in  comfortable  circumstances,  affords  an 
unerring  proof  of  the  intensity  of  the  distress,  and 
ought  for  ever  to  silence  the  murmurs  of  those  who 
have  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  citizens  in  this 
extemporaneous  exercise  of  charity  and  beneficence. 

MATHEW  CAREY,  Chairman. 

John  A,  Browne,  John  Goodman, 

Charles  Bird,  James  Harper, 

Samuel  Archer,  J.  S.  Riley, 

Robert  Toland,  Robert  Earp, 

Paul  K.  Hubbs,  Richard  Henshaw, 

C.  M.  Dupuy, 
Henry  Thompson,  Secretary, 

February  21,  1831. 

P.  S.  In  order  to  corroborate  the  statement  in  the 
last  paragraphs,  and  to  remove  all  doubt  on  the  subject, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  requested  the  South- 
ern Committee  of  the  Poor  Fund,  who  had  taken  the 
most  laudable  pains  in  the  investigation  of  the  situation 
of  the  poor,  to  give  him  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  to 
which  he  received  the  following  reply,  which  is  respect- 
fully submitted  to  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the 
public. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  21,  1831. 
Dear  Sin, — T  have  been  requested  by  the  committee 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  District  of  South  wark  to 
communicate  to  you  the  enclosed  Resolution.  I  think 
it  affords  good  evidence  that  the  liberal  contributions 
of  our  fellow  citizens  have  not  been  dispensed  in  vain. 
I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  M.  DUPUY. 

Mathew  Carey,  Esq. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Poor  Fund,  for 
the  District  of  Southwark,  held  the  21st  of  February 
1831,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed 

to: — viz. 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Committee,  that 
the  persons  relieved  by  them,  are  a  class  of  persons  ivho 
have  not  received  relief  from  the  guardians  of  the  poor, 
most  of  whom  have  been  in  good,  some  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances, and  whose  present  distress  cannot  be  traced 
to  their  own  misconduct. 

Extract  from  the  minutes. 

WILLIAM  L.  NORTON,  Sec'ry. 
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Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  an  American  gentleman 
in  Paris,  to  his  friend  in  Chester  County — dated, 

"Paris,  October  29,  1830. 
"Within  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  mode  several  ex- 
cursions to  the  country — to  St.  Dennis,  Montmorency, 
Sevres,  &c.  The  latter  place  is  famed  for  its  Porcelain 
Manufacture,  the  first  in  the  world.  I  am  too  near  the 
end  of  my  letter  to  enter  into  a  decription  of  that  inte- 
resting place,  but  what  is  worthy  of  particular  notice  is, 
that  among  the  specimens  of  porcelain  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  that  from  Philadelphia  is  ranked  second 
to  the  French,  which  is  the  first.  All  that  is  wanting 
in  Tucker's  Manufactory  to  make  the  article  equal  if 
not  superior,  is  the  moulding.  He  should  send  out  for 
some  first-rate  workman.  It  would  not  be  amiss  to  make 
this  known.  God  appears  to  have  showered  his  boun- 
ties upon  us  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  with  a  lavish 
hand.  Old  Europe  can  produce  but  few  things  which 
we  cannot  equal — or  rather  which  we  will  not  be  able 
to  equal  in  a  few  years." 

Many  American  citizens  who  go  abroad,  think  only 
of  their  personal  pleasure,  paintings,  statuary,  the  Lou- 
vre, he.  forgetting  their  own  country  and  its  interests. 
Others,  whose  minds  are  well  regulated,  remember 
Home,  and  while  they  examine  every  thing  with  a  pro* 
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per  and  liberal  cariosity,  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
the  proper  object  of  travelling  is  to  see  what  can  be 
rendered  useful  to  their  native  land.    The  late  letter  of 
John  Hake  Poweli,  giving  immediate  and  prompt  in- 
formation, that  foreign  agents  were  coming  to  our  mar- 
ket to  purchase  up  wheat  and  flour,  does  him  more  ho- 
nor than  the  finest  dissertation  on  the  Elgin  marbles,  or 
the  most  learned,  on  the  relics  of  the  Druids.    In  the 
quotation  made  above,  the  fact  that  the  specimen  of 
Philadelphia  Porcelain  is  the  second  in  quality,  and  only 
surpassed  by  the  perfect  manulacture  of  France,  is  grat- 
ifying to  our  patriotism  and  pride.    Without  intending 
to  claim  the  least  particle  of  merit,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  state  a  fact.  Ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  the  jr.  ed.  accom- 
panied his  friend  the  late  John  Jeffeeies,  on  a  visit  to 
Mr.  Bishop,  of  Delaware  county.     Seeing  the  decom 
posed  feld-spar  in  streaks  of  white,  lying  in  abundant 
veins,  where  the  road  had  been  cut  through  the  hills, 
and  observing  that  the  land  was  uniformly  rich  where  it 
made  its  appearance,  not  knowing  what  the  substance 
was,  (such  he  confesses  was  his  ignorance  of  mineralo- 
gy,) he  imagined  that  perhaps  it  might  contribute  to 
fertility,  and  be  useful,  like  plaster  or  marie  upon  land. 
To  test  the  correctness  of  the  opinion,  he  obtained  a 
box  of  it — sent  it  to  a  distinguished  agriculturist,  with 
a  request  that  he  would  have  it  examined,  and  give  in 
return,  any  information  he  might  be  able  to  get.  A  let- 
ter in  reply  stated  that  it  was  decomposed  feld  spar — 
that  it  was  the  material  of  which  the  French  China  was 
manufactured — that  a  specimen  had  been  sent  to  Fi  ance, 
which,  afterwards  was  pronounced  excellent.    This  in- 
formation the  jr.  ed.  communicated  to  his  friend  the  late 
Jacob  Cist,  Esq.  of  Wilkesbarre,  a  gentleman  of  sci- 
ence, and  who  was  turning  his  attention  particularly 
towards  different  clays  and  the  finer  materials  for  Delf 
ware  and  Porcelain.    At  his  request  the  writer  of-  this 
procured  and  sent  to  Philadelphia  a  barrel  of  the  mate- 
rial, which  he  caused  to  be  taken  to  Wilkesbaire.  He 
pronounced  it  excellent,  but  the  distance  was  too  great 
to  haul  and  work  it  to  advantag-e.  Whether  those  move- 
ments had  the  slightest  effect  in  bringing  into  action  the 
manufacture  of  Tockeh,  is  neither  known  nor  impor- 
tant; but  it  gives  us  an  increased  interest  to  see  it  pros- 
per.   The  interest  it  heightened  by  the  fact,  that  the 
ield-spar  used  by  Tucker,  is  got  from  Chester  County, 
being  raised  in  Kennet  township,  and  carted  to  Wil- 
mington, whence  it  is  carried  to  Philadelphia.    In  time 
we  do  not  doubt,  the  business  will  become  extensive 
and  the  material  itself  valuable.    We  are  told  there  is 
a  manufactory  in  New  York  of  the  same  ware,  and  that 
the  clay  is  also  obtained  from  Chester  co. 

Certain  it  is  the  ware  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  That 
vhich  is  finished  in  the  richest  style,  comes  high,  and 
ever  must,  from  the  cost  of  painting,  it  being  painted 
and  flowered  by  the  slow  process  of  the  pencil,  by  fin- 
ished artists.  The  less  ornamented  we  should  suppose 
would  come  low.  Tucker  has  great  merit  for  his  inge- 
nuity, enterprise  and  perseverance.  We  hope  he  may 
profit  by  the  suggestion  of  our  friend  the  letter  writer. 
One  thing  he  seems  to  need — the  bell  and  the  speaking 
trumpet.  It  is  vain  that  he  make  the  most  splendid 
ware  in  the  world,  unless  he  lets  the  public  know  it. 
Once  telling  is  not  enough — more  noise  should  be  made 
about  it.  He  and  his  friends,  and  the  friends  of  Ameri- 
can Industry,  should  arouse  public  attention  to  the  man- 
ufacture. Ctj*  It  should  be  rendered  fashionable  for  ev- 
ery new  married  lady  to  get  a  Tea  set — at  least,  from 
Tucker — more  if  they  can.  We  wish  the  Chester  coun- 
ty girls  would  all  do  so.  Tuckeu,  we  think,  would  find 
it  for  his  interest  to  send,  at  least  to  every  county  town, 
a  few  sets,  and  let  them  be  known  as  his — seen  and  ad- 
mired. Another  suggestion  that  we  would  make,  is 
that  families  of  fortune,  should  order  sets  with  their 
names  on  each  piece.    This  would  not  be  difficult. 

It  is  two  years  since  I  visited  the  establishment.  I 
was  then  told  the  southern  gentlemen  had  purchased 
most  extensively,  and  a  beautiful  full  set  was  shown  raa 


finishing  for  a  southern  lady.  We  do  this  jastice  to  the 
taste  and  public  spirit  of  our  southern  citizens,  with 
much  pleasure.  —  Village  Rec. 


Philadelphia  has  been  denominated  the  American 
metropolis  of  the  Arts.  We  believe  that  this  designa- 
tion might  be  verified  in  the  detail,  and  it  is  assure  dly 
one  of  which  we  may  be  proud.  Workmanship  in  sil- 
ver and  gold  is  among  the  processes  of  skill  and  taste, 
for  which  this  city  deserves  to  be  signalixed.  It  is  a 
beautiful  form  of  labour — a  brilliant  exercise  of  ingenu- 
ity ; — the  material  is  of  the  precious  and  durable  species; 
the  effect  is  noble  and  ornamental.  New  specimens 
sometimes  strike  our  eye  in  the  splendid  repositories, 
with  which  Chesnut  street  particularly  is  embellished; 
and  most  of  those  deserve  to  be  otherwise  made 
known. 

Such  as  are  voted  by  public  bodiesto  individuals,  for 
peculiar  services,  pass  soon  after  their  completion  to 
the  dwellings  of  their  owners,  and  are  there  seen  by  on- 
ly a  few  persons,  comparatively.  Several  of  them  have 
fixed  our  attention  within  the  last  year;  we  shall  men- 
tion four  or  five  admirably  executed  by  Thomas  Fletch- 
er, No.  130  Chesnut  street. 

1st.  The  Silver  Vase  presented  by  the  Schuylkill 
Navigation  Company  to  their  late  President  Cadwala- 
der  Evans,  Esq.  This  Vase  is  of  Etruscan  form,  on  a 
square  plinth  or  pedestal,  the  four  sides  of  which  are  or- 
namented by  four  views,  in  basso  relievo,  of  the  princi- 
pal works  on  the  Schyulkill.  The  handles  are  formed 
of  four  grape  vines  intertwined, encompassing  the  whole 
body  of  the  Vase.  On  the  top  is  a  female  figure,  hold- 
ing in  one  hand  the  cornucopia,  while  the  other  rests 
on  an  inverted  jar,  from  which  water  appears  to  be 
flowing.    It  cost  540  dollars. 

2d.  The  two  Vases  made  for  James  C.  Fisher,  Esq. 
one  of  them  presented  to  him  by  the  Stockholders  of 
the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  by  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Company.  They  are 
of  similar  form  to  that  of  Mr.  Evan's,  but  the  work  is 
varied  to  suit  the  different  character  of  the  institutions 
presenting  them.  That  given  by  the  Bank  is  surmount- 
ed by  a  figure  of  Mercury,  holding  in  one  hand  the  ca- 
duceus,  and  in  the  other  the  bag  of  money.  The  other 
supports  a  figure  of  Neptune  standing  on  a  sea  shell, 
leaning  on  the  trident;  on  the  base  is  a  view  of  the  Sum- 
mit Bridge  and  the  Deep  Cut  of  the  Canal  at  St.  Geor- 
ge's.   These  Vases  cost  about  500  dollars  each. 

3d.  The  plate  presented  by  the  Bauk  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  Elihu  Chauncey,  Esq  late  cashier  of  that  Insti- 
tution. It  consists  of  a  pair  of  pitchers,  richly  chased, 
and  a  large  waiter,  with  rich  shell  border,  measuring 
thirty  inches  in  lengsh,  and  twenty-two  in  breadth — the 
whole  costing' about  800  dollars. 

4th.  A  waiter  of  the  same  size  and  value,  which  was 
recently  made;  and  presented  by  the  late  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  to  Horace  Binney,  Esq. 

There  is  no  person,  we  are  sure,  whether  artist  or 
amateur,  who  would  not  immediately  and  emphatically 
acknowledge,  in  examining  the  specimens  which  we 
have  thus  enumerated,  that  Mr.  Fletcher  has,  in  the 
whole  design  and  execution  of  them,  fully  upheld  the 
character  of  Philadelphia  for  excellence  in  this  branch 
of  manufacture, — of  which  we  may  remark,  by  the  way, 
that  it  has  been  brought  to  its  present  perfection  with- 
out the  aid  of  protecting  duties.  The  highest  impost 
which  has  ever  been  laid  on  silver  articles,  is  12^  per 
cent.  Notwithstanding,  the  eminent  manufacturer  just 
mentioned,  and  others,  are  able,  we  learn,  to  sell  plate 
as  low  as  it  can  be  furnished  in  London.  If  an  Assay 
Office,  connected  with  the  Mint,  could  be  established 
here,  and  Congress  should  pass  a  law  for  regulating  the 
standard  of  all  plate  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
the  exportation  of  this  article  to  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America  would  doubtless  be  considerable. — Nat 
Gaz. 
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Letter  from  Dr.  Ely  to  Br.  Andrew  Wylie. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  7th,  1831. 
Rev.  and  Dear  Brother, — All  the  pieces  of  philoso- 
phical apparatus  which  you  desire  for  the  Indiana  Col- 
lege, except  the  orrery,  can  be  manufactured  or  pui- 
chased  in  this  city  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  at  which 
the  same  can  he  imported  even  without  duty,  for  our 
literary  institutions.  Besides,  if  you  get  them  made  in 
our  city  they  will  be  warranted;  will  be  repaired  gratis 
if  found  defective,  and  are  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  All  the  literary  in- 
stitutions in  this  city  prefer  our  own  domestic  articles. 
I  have  therefore  bespoken  for  you,  to  be  completed 
and  subject  to  your  order,  as  to  the  mode  of  convey- 
ance, in  two  months,  the  following  articles,  at  the  prices 
annexed,  viz.  A  machine  for  exhibiting  all  the  me- 
chanical powers,  except  the  compound  lever,  at  §140  00. 
An  Electrical  machine,  at  $35.00.  A  battery,  of  9  jars, 
of  a  gallon  and  a  half  each,  at  $16.00.  A  Discharger,  at 
$3  50.  An  Electrophorus,  at  $8.00.  An  air  pump, 
with  two  receivers,  at  §75.00.  The  guinea  and  feather 
apparatus,  at  $12.00.  The  apparatus  for  showing  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  $10.00.  These  articles  will  be  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  Mason,  whose  workmanship  may  com- 
pare with  that  of  any  machinist  in  Europe.  A  telescope 
may  be  purchased  here  at  different  prices  from  $100.00 
to  $300.00;  and  a  compound  microscope  for  $50.00  or 
60.00.  The  galvanic  battery  can  also  be  furnished  by 
an  artisan  of  our  city.  Mr.  Young  of  this  city  makes 
the  best  of  Quadrants;  one  of;whicli  would  cost  from 
$20.00  to  $25.00.  An  artificial  horizon  would  cost  about 
$25.00.  From  the  above  prices  at  6  months  credit,  5 
per  cent,  would  be  deducted  for  cash  payments.  Most 
of  these  articles  I  procured  for  the  College  at  Knoxville, 
Tennessee.  For  a  thousand  dollars  you  may  procure 
nearly  every  article  which  you  would  need  in  your 
College  for  the  exhibition  of  the  usual  philosophical  ex- 
periments; except  the  orrey.  What  that  would  cost,  I 
am  unable  to  say. — Phi/adelphian. 

Newtown. — We  were  much  pleased  a  few  days  ago, 
to  see  the  improvement  in  this  viliage  during  the  past 
season.  Newtown  may  now  be  ranked  the  first  village 
in  this  County,  in  point  of  mechanical  enterprise.  There 
are  four  or  five  extensive  Coach-making  establishments, 
and  a  proportionate  number  of  other  thriving  industri- 
ous mechanics.  At  Messrs.  Yardly  and  Buckman's  Coach 
shop,  we  were  gratified  to  observe  a  Stage  Coach,  just 
finished,  after  the  style  of  the  Troy  Coaches.  It  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  made  in  a  style  quite  equal  to  those  cel- 
ebrated coaches,  and  probably  as  durable.  We  see  no 
reason  why  our  Stage  proprietors  should  import  into 
the  state  every  year  a  vast  number  of  these  vehicles,  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  built  by  our  own  citizens.  The 
Coach-makers  of  Lancaster  city,  have  shewn  that  they 
are  fully  competent  to  do  work  as  cheap  and  good,  as  it 
is  possible  to  be  done  elsewhere.  We  have  nearly  as 
many  Coach-makers  in  Bucks  as  in  any  other  County  in 
the  State,  and  we  should  rejoice  to  see  the  time  co~ne, 
when  her  mechanics  will  be  as  celebrated  for  ingenui- 
ty and  enterprise  as  any  other. — Bucks  Co.  Intelligencer. 
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By  Redmond  Conyngham. 
[Concluded  from  p.  132.] 
Historical  Notice  of  the  Amish. 
About  the  year  1773,  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  a 
number  of  families  professing  peculiar  manners,  customs, 
language,  and  religion.    This  sect  came  from  a  German 
Palatinate  at  the  invitation  of  William  Penn.    The  long 
beards  of  the  men,  and  the  short  petticoats  of  the  fe- 
males, just  covering  the  knee,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  English  settlers. 


The  men  wore  long  red  caps  on  their  heads;  the  wo- 
men had  neither  bonnets,  hats,  or  caps,  but  merely  a 
string  passing  around  the  head  to  keep  the  hair  from 
the  face.  The  dress  both  of  female  and  male  was  do- 
mestic, quite  plain,  made  of  a  coarse  material,  after  an 
old  fashion  of  their  own. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  they  took  a 
westerly  course  in  pursuit  of  a  location,  where  they 
could  all  live  in  one  vicinity.  They  selected  a  rich 
limestone  country,  beautifully  adorned  with  sugar  ma- 
ple, hickory,  and  black  and  white  walnut,  on  the  border 
of  a  delightful  stream,  abounding  in  the  finest  trout — 
here  they  raised  their  humble  cabins.  The  water  of 
the  Pequai  was  clear,  cold,  and  transparent,  and  the 
grape-vines  and  clematis,  intertwining  among  the  lofty 
branches  of  the  majestic  buttonwood,  formed  a  pleasant 
retreat  from  the  noon  beams  of  a  summer  sun. 

These  emigrants  were  neither  stimulated  by  the  de- 
sire of  distinction,  or  the  love  of  wealth.  They  approved 
of  an  equalization  of  rank  and  property.  All  they  re- 
quired was  sufficient  land,  from  which  by  their  own  in- 
dustry they  could  raise  produce  for  the  support  of  their 
respective  families.  Tea,  coffee,  West  India  sugar,  and 
spirituous  liquors,  were  not  considered  by  the,m,  either 
as  useful  or  necessary.  The  sugar  tree  supplied  them 
with  sugar  and  molasses.  They  had,  therefore,  no  want 
but  what  they  could  gratify. 

As  land  was  easily  acquired,  it  was  in  the  power  of 
each  individual  to  be  a  large  proprietor,  but  this  neither 
agreed  with  their  professions  or  their  practice. 

In  the  year  1720,  a  thousand  acres  were  offered  to  an 
influential  member  of  the  Amish  faith  by  the  proprie- 
tary agent,  but  he  refused  the  giant,  saying  "U  is  be- 
yond my  desire,  as  also  my  ability  to  clear;  if  clear, 
beyond  my  power  to  cultivate;  if  cultivated,  it  would 
yield  more  than  my  family  can  consume;  and  as  the 
rules  of  our  society  forbid  the  disposal  of  the  surplus,  I 
cannot  accept  of  your  liberal  offer;  but  you  may  divide 
it  among  my  married  children,  who  at  present  reside 
with  me."  This  individual  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Kurtz. 

They  believed  in  a  God  as  the  maker  of  all  things, 
and  in  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Son  the  Saviour  of  man;  there- 
fore superior  to  a  prophet.  The  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  society  they  derive  from  the  Bible — book 
of  Amos,  3d  chapter  and  3d  verse:  "Can  two  walk 
together  except  they  be  agreed;"  showing  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  a  people  to  be  united  in  one  faith,  in  one 
form,  at  one  place,  participate  in  the  same  ceremony, 
and  exercise  the  same  duties.  Amos  5th  chapter  and 
21st  verse,  and  7th  chapter  and  14th  verse — Ephesians 
4th  chapter,  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  verses — John 
21st  chapter,  15th  and  16th  verses. 

They  have  preachers  only,  for  say  they,  "In  the  time 
of  our  Saviour  he  alone  was  superior,  all  the  apostles 
being  equal  one  to  another — the  moment  Mathias  was 
chosen,  he  could  perform  any  of  the  offices  enjoined 
on  the  bishop,  deacon,  or  priest:  "  Go  ye  and  teach  all 
nations."  Here  the  command  is  given  to  the  preachers 
or  teachers;  we  therefore  only  require  preachers  or 
teachers.  The  ceremony  of  laying  on  the  hands,  is  al- 
ways performed  by  the  eldest  preacher  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  not  of  right.  It  is  unnecessary  to  have  church- 
es, that  is  buildings  exclusively  thus  called,  for  the  New 
Testament  calls  each  body  of  Christians  a  church  ;  as 
"they  gathered  the  churches  together,"  meaning  the 
congregations. 

The  sacrament  of  the  rite  of  baptism,  could  only  be 
performed  on  those  of  riper  years.  They  acknowledged 
no  authority  over  them  but  the  word  of  God.  In  their 
opinion,  God  only  can  punish  the  guilty.  It  is  not  right 
to  deprive  any  man  either  of  life  or  liberty  through  the 
agency  of  man.  Hence  the  sheriff  of  Lancaster  county, 
in  1730,  immediately  after  its  organization,  received  in- 
structions from  the  deputy  governor  not  to  summon  any 
Ornish,  Tunkers,  and  Mennonists,  to  serve  as  jurors. 
A  tax  ought  not  to  be  demanded  ;  and  if  demanded, 
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ought  not  to  be  paid.  War  they  considered  as  unjust 
and  unholy;  and  the  character  of  a  soldier  unbecoming 
a  follower  of  Christ.  They  would  neither  serve  in  the 
militia,  or  pay  an  equivalent.  They  could  not  marry 
out  of  their  society.  Education  they  considered  as  un- 
necessary; as  the  earth  was  made  to  supply  all  their 
wants  by  labour;  for  Adam  was  required  to  get  his 
bread  by  his  own  exertions,  and  Eve  to  spin:  hence 
they  had  to  imitate  their  example.  "A  church  we  do 
not  require,  for  in  the  depth  of  the  thicket,  in  the  for- 
est, on  the  w  ater,  in  the  Held,  and  in  the  dwelling,  God 
was  always  present."  They  do  not  believe  in  the  sal- 
vation of  the  whole  human  race,  except  they  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ.  "Burial  grounds  are.  not  required,  be- 
cause the  body  placed  in  a  rough  box,  and  deposited 
beneath  the  earth  some  feet  below  the  surface,  the 
plough  would  soon  conceal  from  human  eye,  and  secure 
its  safety  from  all  intruders."  The  members  of  the  Ay- 
menish met  at  each  others  howses  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  in  rotation  for  worship,  when  Ihey  were  addressed 
by  a  privileged  preacher.  The  Aymenish  have  been 
always  remarkable  for  industry,  frugality,  temperance, 
honesty,  sincerity,  and  simplicity.  In  the  year  1775, 
their  number  in  Pennsylvania  exceeded  three  thousand 
persons. 

John  Aymen,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  impressed  on 
his  followers  the  necessity  of  wearing  the  beard.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  early  history  of  Germany, 
know  in  what  veneration  the  beard  was  held  at  that 
period.  To  be  publicly  bearded,  was  to  be  publicly 
disgraced.  He  who  pulled  the  beard  of  another,  com- 
mitted an  offence  which  the  life  only  of  the  offender 
could  atone.  Shaving  the  beard,  however,  commenced 
at  an  early  period,  for  the  Romans  began  to  shave  be- 
fore the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  said,  that  Scipio 
Africanus  was  so  neat  in  his  person,  that  he  shaved  every 
day.  According  to  Plutarch,  Alexander  introduced  the 
custom  among  the  Greeks.  Louis  XIII.  of  France  was 
the  first  king  who  ascended  the  throne  without  a  beard; 
during  his  reign  and  the  following,  the  fashion  of  shav- 
ing became  general.  The  Amenish  thought  the  prac- 
tice unnatural  and  unseemly. 

Extract  of  a  discourse  of  an  Ornish  preachei —  Translated 
'  from  the  German. 

"  Man  enters  into  the  world  with  a  burthen  of  nu- 
merous vices,  which  he  is  required  to  shake  off  before 
he  dies,  as  necessary  to  his  salvation;  but  if  he  shakes 
off  all  except  one,  and  pursues  that  one  steadily,  he 
forfeits  divine  protection, and  that  vice  in  the  end  proved 
his  bitterest  punishment. 

"Behold  he  was  your  neighbour,  and  your 

friend,  you  loved  him  when  he  was  industrious  He  was 
happy.  One  vice  finally  overcame  him — that  vice  was 
drunkenness — and  it  has  deprived  him  of  farm, of  friend?, 
of  every  possession,  and  placed  him  in  the  poor-house. 
This  vice  has  proved  his  punishment  on  earth— God 
only  knows  what  will  be  his  fate  in  Heaven. 

",A  murderer  night  cannot  conceal,  or  light  give  pro- 
tection—a guilty  conscience  hurries  him  onto  discovery, 
shame,  and  the  gallows. 

•'  The  gamester  rushes  through  life  with  a  feverish 
anxiety:  at  one  moment,  elevating  him  as  it  were  above 
his  fellow  mortal;  and  at  another,  sinking  him  into  the 
very  hell  of  despondency  and  care. 

"-  My  friends,  no  man  ever  happily  ended  his  career 
who  was  a  slave  to  vice.  The  seeds  of  sin  are  planted 
in  every  breast;  in  some  they  take  deep  root,  in  others 
lightly.  To  grow,  they  require  nourishment;  on  you 
that  nourishment  depends;  if  you  do  not  foster  them, 
happy  will  be  your  path  to  Heaven;  but  if  you  cherish 
and  promote  their  growth,  they  will  yield  fruit,  and  the 
fruit  will  prove  misery  on  earth  and  woe  hereafter.  Be- 
lieve me,  the  path  of  virtue  leads  beyond  the  tomb." 

John  Aymen  told  his  followers  to  read  the  Bible, 
"for  it  is,  and  will  ever  continue,  the  great  bulwark 
of  your  faith  and  confidence.    God  made  man  free;  fee 


ought,  therefore,  to  preserve  his  liberty,  unpolluted  by 
the  world." 

Aymen  travelled  into  Germany,  and  spread  his  opi- 
nions— most  of  his  followers  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania. 
Aymen  was  converted  in  Holland,  by  examining  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin;  afterwards  he  became  ambitious  of 
forming  a  sect  of  his  own. 

The  following  memorial  to  William  Penn,  will  more 
fully  illustrate  the  principles  of  the  Aymenish.  It  is 
dated  May  20lh,  1718. 

To  the  most  worshipful  and  respectable  Proprietor  of  the 
Province,  William  Penn,  and  his  Deputy  Governor. 
"  We  came  to  Pennsylvania  to  seek  an  asylum,  from 
the  persecution  to  which  we  had  been  subjected  in 
Europe.  We  knew  the  character  of  William  Penn, 
and  rejoiced  God  had  made  such  a  man.  We  had  been 
told,  that  the  Indian  right  to  the  soil  had  been  extin- 
guished by  purchase,  to  enable  the  'conscientiously 
scrupulous'  to  settle  and  enjoy  their  religious  opinions 
without  restraint.  It  was  with  primitive  notions,  like 
the  patriarchs  of  antiquity,  we  removed  to  this  'land 
of  promise;'  but  to  our  grief,  surprise,  and  mortifica- 
tion, the  government  neither  respected  the  conscience 
of  the  proprietary,  or  the  faith  of  the  Aymenish:  We 
were  invited  to  settle  in  this  land  by  William  Penn. 

"Listen  to  us — if  you  do  not,  who  will?  We  are  re- 
quired to  obey  laws  in  whose  making  we  cannot  parti- 
cipate. We  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  God — you  by 
the  laws  of  man.  Those  of  human  authority  cannot 
control  us,  in  opposition  to  his  will  declared  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  We  do  not  attend  elections — we  enter  not 
your  courts  of  justice — we  hold  no  offices,  either  civil 
or  military. 

"  We  did  not  object  to  the  payment  of  our  land,  be- 
cause it  was  purchased  by  William  Penn,  and  you  are 
entitled  to  remuneration;  but  we  do  hold  it  to  be  a 
grievance,  that  entertaining  nearly  the  same  opinions  as 
the  respectable  society  of  Friends,  should  like  them  be 
subjected  to  military  and  civil  jurisdiction;  especially, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  head  and  proprietor, 
whom  we  now  have  the  honour  through  you  to  address, 
is  himself  a  member  of  that  society.  The  society  of 
Friends,  at  least,  ought  to  have  escaped  such  treatment. 
We  are  not  a  little  people,  for  our  neighbours,  the  Men- 
nonists  and  the  Tunkards,  are  also  liable  to  be  insulted 
by  the  tyrant  of  authority. 

"  We  came  to  Pennsylvania  to  enjoy  freedom  of 
mind  and  body,  expecting  no  other  imposition  than  that 
declared  by  God.  As  we  have  been  taught  to  hurt  not 
our  neighbours,  so  do  we  expect  that  our  neighbours 
shall  do  us  no  injury.  As  we  cannot  contract  debts, 
we  require  no  law  for  their  recovery. 

"If  we  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  indigent 
neighbours,  we  shall  pravide  for  their  wants.  The  same 
inclination  that  tends  to  the  preservation  of  our  children, 
prompts  to  the  care  of  every  member  of  our  flock. 

"  Conscience,  the  voice  of  God,  deters  us  from  the 
commission  of  crime.  As  we  commit  no  crime,  hard  is 
it  for  us  to  suffer  for  those  of  others.  We  ought  not  to 
,  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  convicts. 
"  We  ask  you  for  permission  to  pass  our  lives  in  in- 
nocence and  tranquility.  Let  us  pursue  our  avocations 
unmolested.  We  respect  your  rights — respect  our  cus- 
toms. We  ask  nothing  of  you  but  what  the  Word  of 
God  can  justify."* 

The  preachers,  both  of  the  Aymenish  and  Mennon- 
ists,  cannot  exact  money  for  any  services  they  perform 
as  priests— they  have  no  salaries.  Say  they,  "The 
apostles  and  blessed  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  preached 
without  any  expectation  of  a  reward  upon  earth — look- 
ing only  to  Heaven  for  an  eternity  of  bliss." 

*  The  message  sent  to  the  Sheriff  of  Lancaster  and 
Chester  counties,  to  exempt  Aymenish  and  Mennonists 
from  serving  on  the  jury,  was  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  memorial. 
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When  the  Aymenish  first  settled  on  the  Pequai,  its 
woods  were  infested  with  wolves  and  panthers;  these 
-  animals  committed  great  depredations.especially  among 
the  sheep.  The  hunters  would  laugh  at  the  Amish,  be- 
cause they  would  not  attempt  to  destroy  them.  The 
Amish  said  in  justification,  "  That  they  considered  it  a 
crime  to  deprive  any  of  God's  creatures  of  life,  except 
those  which  God  gave  us  for  our  use;  that  to  instruct 
youth  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  would  be  to  lead  them  to 
eternal  ruin."  "You,"  said  an  old  Aymenish  to  a  hun- 
ter, "  pursue  the  deer,  the  fox,  and  the  squirrel,  and 
neglect  not  only  your  farm  but  your  family.  We  give 
your  children  bread,  when  you  leave  them  destitute. 
You  are  improvident — we  are  provident.  Your  race  will 
be  short — ours  will  be  long-.  In  the  eye  of  the  Almighty, 
who  discharges  his  duty  ?   You,  or  I?" 

Some  suppose  this  sect  to  be  called  Amish  from  the 
book  of  Amos,  but  the  name  is  derived  from  Aymen, 
their  founder;  and  they  are  properly  called  Aymenish, 
although  most  generally  Amish. 

It  will  appear  from  a  perusal  of  this  history,  that  the 
Amish  and  Mennonists  expected  to  have  enjoyed  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent communities,  when  they  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A  distinguished  leader  of  the  Tunkards  said:  "It  is 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  us,  that  the  Friends  do  not  live 
altogether  in  a  little  community  of  their  own;  and  each 
sect  in  the  same  manner — all  separate  and  distinct  from 
each  other." 

Again,  "Let  the  more  peaceable  societies  be  placed 
in  the  centre,  and  the  warlike  on  the  frontier;  each  can 
then  enjoy  their  peculiar  wishes." 

Biugraphical  notice  of  Emanuel  Zimmerman. 

Henry  Zimmerman  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
year  1698,  and  returned  afterwards  to  Europe  for  his 
family,  whom  he  brought  out  in  1706;  and  settled  first 
in  Germantown,  and  removed  within  the  present  bounds 
of  Lancaster  county  (then  Chester  county)  in  1717. 

Emanuel  Zimmerman,  son  of  Henry,  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  all  the  early  settlers.  He  possessed  from 
nature  an  ardent  love  for  liberty  in  every  form — zealous 
and  active  in  every  pursuit.  His  mind  was  finely  organiz- 
ed; and  he  enjoyed  an  unbounded  influence  over  the 
whole  settlement.  Tunkers,  Aymenish,  Lutherans,  Cal- 
vinists,  and  Mennonists,  all  applied  to  him  on  any  emer- 
gency. He  possessed  as  strong  a  constitution  as  intel- 
lect. He  was  born  in  Switzerland,  in  the  year  1702, 
and  died  in  the  year  1780.  He  lived  beloved,  and  died 
lamented,  by  all  denominations.  He  was  in  every  sense 
an  honest  man — always  just,  liberal,  and  tolerant.  He 
was  arbiter  in  all  matters  of  dispute  among  his  neigh- 
bours; and  from  his  decisions  they  never  appealed,  such 
was  the  confidence  in  his  integrity. 

The  memorial  of  the  Aymenish  and  Mennonists, 
breathes  the  spirit  of  a  William  Tell.  It  was  written 
probably  by  Emanuel  Zimmerman,  as  his  name  is  at- 
tached to  it,  on  behalf  of  the  Amish,  Mennonists,  &c. 

The  memorial  is  dated  May  20th,  1718.  William 
Penn  died  on  the  30th  of  July  in  the  same  year,  in  Eng- 
land. Sir  William  Keith  was  deputy  governor;  and  it 
does  not  appear,  from  any  record  that  I  can  trace,  that 
he  ever  acted  upon  the  memorial. 

Patrick  Gordon  was  deputy  governor  in  the  year 
1730,  and  probably  he  had  seen  the  memorial  before  he 
sent  the  message  to  the  Sheriff  of  Lancaster  county. 

The  memorial  presented  to  the  General  Assembly, 
requesting  the  passage  of  a  law  permitting  affirmations 
to  be  taken  in  a  court  of  justice,  is  signed  Emanuel  Zim- 
merman (now  Carpenter). 

The  officers' of  the  Land  Office  received  instructions 
from  the  proprietaries,  to  Anglify  the  German  names,  as 
far  as  practicable,  in  giving  out  patents. 

When  Zimmerman  applied  for  his  patent,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked,  in  what  name?  Zimmerman;  that  is  Car- 
penter in  English.    The  patent  should,  therefore,  be 


made  out  in  the  name  of  Carpenter.  The  Zimmerman's 
are  now  known  by  the  English  name  of  Carpenter. 

Henry  Zimmerman  left  seven  sons,  six  of  whom  left 
large  families.  Their  descendants  are  among  the  most 
respectable  of  the  city  and  county  of  Lancaster. 

Emanuel  Reigart,  Jr.  Esq.  gave  the  following  inform- 
ation: 

Emanuel  Zimmerman  was  appointed  Presiding  Just- 
ice of  the  Court  of  Csmmon  Pleas  of  Lancaster  county, 
in  the  year  1760;  and  filled  that  office  until  his  death. 

1.  The  Aymenists  believe  that  all  will  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  their  merits;  and  that  no  one  will  be  saved1, 
unless  he  believe  in  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  In  some  of  their  societies  they  have  burial  grounds. 

3.  They  have  also  meeting-houses  in  some  places^, 
but  acknowlege  they  have  deviated  from  the  customs 
of  their  ancestors. 

4.  Originally  they  were  all  Mennonists,  but  their  sect 
took  the  name  of  Aymenists  from  Aymen,  their  found- 
er, and  are  called  Aymenists.  An  intelligent  member 
of  the  Aymenists  says,  that  in  Germany  the  Aymenists 
are  called  Menists;  and  are  distinguished  only  from  the 
Mennonists,  by  their  beards  and  peculiarity  of  customs. 

Henry  Zimmerman  settled  his  numerous  family  in 
Pequai  valley.    He  was  a  Lutheran. 

It  appears  from  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Reigart,  that 
the  Aymenish  have  deviated  from  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors,  in  the  erection  of  meeting-houses,  and  forma- 
tion of  burial  grounds. 

Lancaster  county  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Germans 
for  its  present  celebrity.  This  county  posseses  highly 
cultivated  and  luxuriant  vallies — solid  and  substantiaf 
stone  houses  and  barns — large  and  excellent  orchards — 
the  choicest  fruit  and  best  of  cattle.  Its  scenery  is  not 
deficient,  for  it  has  wood  and  water — mountain  and  val- 
ley—  hill  and  dale.  AH  happily  combining  to  attract  the 
admiration  of  the  traveller — 

"  Come  he  from  what  delicious  clime  he  may." 

Note. — Dr.  John  George  Zimmerman,  the  interesting" 
author  of  the  Essays  on  Solitude,  had  it  in  contempla- 
tion at  a  late  period  of  his  life,  to  follow  his  family  to 
Pennsylvania.  In  1782,  "The  secret  society  of  the 
llluminati"  spread  throughout  all  Germany,  and  threat- 
ened to  involve  it  in  one  general  ruin.  Zimmerman  raised 
his  voice  and  pen  against  the  powerful  conspiracy.  He 
pursued  his  course  with  such  untiring  zeal,  that  his 
health  began  to  decline,  and  his  mind  to  despond.  He 
became  apprehensive,  that  the  secret  daggers  of  the 
influential  members  would  find  an  entrance  into  his 
heart.  So  great  was  his  alarm,  that  in  the  year  1795> 
he  thought  it  better  to  remove  into  Pennsylvania;  but 
his  constitution  was  broken,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
violence  of  his  exertions.  His  mind  became  afflicted 
with  painful  illusions  of  fancy,  and  he  fell  their  victim 
on  the  7th  of  October,  1795. 

Note. — Most  of  these  peculiarities  of  the  Aymenists,- 
have  been  taken  from  manuscripts  brought  to  America 
by  the  first  settlers.  It  is  now  difficult  to  trace  from 
what  particular  part  of  Germany  the  Aymenists  came, 
as  their  records  are  so  imperfect.  The  publication  of 
this  work  may  possibly  elicit  some  further  information. 
I  have  taken  pains  to  get  all  the  intelligence  in  my 
power,  which,  however  imperfect  it  may  be,  will  still 
throw  light  on  the  early  history  of  the  province. 

Emanuel  Reigart,  Jr.  Esq.  the  great  grand  son  of 
Emanuel  Zimmerman,  applied  to  a  number  of  intelli- 
gent members  of  the  Mennonist  and  Aymenist  sects;, 
but  they  could  give  no  additional  information. 

The  Aymenists  expressed  much  pleasure  to  Mr.  Rei- 
gart, on  hearing  the  account  of  the  Amish  read;  and  are 
pleased  that  an  opportunity  will  probably  be  afforded 
them,  of  purchasing  a  printed  history  of  their  sect. 

Note. — It  will  be  remarked,  that  the  name  of  this  sect 
is  differently  spelt  in  different  places  throughout  this 
work.    I  have  adhered  to  the  original,  when  I  find-  it 
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spelt  Ornish,  I  write  it  Ornish— when  Aymen.sh,  Aymen- 
ists.  The  name  originally  was  Aymenists;  but  this  pro- 
nunciation confounded  them  in  a  degree  with  that  of 
Mennonists— the  termination  of  the  last  syllable  was 
altered,  so  as  to  read  and  be  pronounced  Aymemsh. 

In  an  early  letter  of  a  settler,  is  the  following  extract: 
u  We  have  received  from  Germany  a  peculiar  people, 
with  long  beards,  &c.  I  asked  a  venerable  man  the 
name  of  the  sect — it  was  some  time  before  he  under- 
stood me — the  answer  was  Bomish." 

They  still  go  by  this  name,'  Homish,  among  the  Eng- 
lish settlers. 

The  answer  of  the  old  Aymenist,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Ornish,  pronounced  Ommish. 

Some  of  the  Amish  date  the  origin  of  their  sect  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Ammonius;  and  derive  their  name 
from  him,  Ammonists,  then  Ammonish,  lastly  Ornish. 
It  is  supposed  that  Aymen  embraced  some  of  the  pe- 
culiar opinions  of  Ammonius;  hence  the  reason  why 
this  sect  was  also  called  Ammonists. 
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THunsnAT,  February  24th. 

Select  Council— Mr.  Neff  presented  a  petition  for 
the  erection  of  a  Western  Market  House,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  Committee  on  Markets. 

Mr.  Fox  presented  a  petition  for  paving  Leiper  street. 
Keferred  to  Paving  Committee. 

Mr.  Worrel  presented  a  petition  for  paving  Walnut 
street,  west  of  Broad  street.  Referred  to  Paving  Com- 
mittee. 

Also  two  petitions  praying  that  chains  may  be  erect- 
ed across  Second  street,  between  Pine  and  South 
streets,  on  market  days,  which  were  referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Markets. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Directors  of 
the  Public  Schools,  which  was  referred  to  the  Paving 
Committee. 

A  communication  from  the  city  Commissioners  was 
received,  relative  to  the  situation  of  the  public  wharf, 
at  Chesnut  street,  on  Schuylkill,  and  was  referred  to 
Messrs.  Worrell,  Fox,  Patterson  and  Ryan. 

The  following  communication  relative  to  Wills'  lega- 
cy was  received. 

To  the  President  of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of 
the  City. 

Gentlemen,— The  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  judg- 
ment in  favour  of  the  city  in  the  suit  against  James 
Wills'  executors;  and  the  committee  having  instructed 
us  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  pursue  the  exceptions 
which  had  been  filed  to  the  accounts  of  the  executors 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  their  compensation,  it  only 
remains  now  for  the  city  to  receive  from  them  the  funds 
in  their  hands,  and  to  give  the  proper  discharge.  These 
funds  are  as  follows: 

Cash,  -  -  -  $1803  66 

U.  S.  5  per  cents  at  par  -    -  -  77,765  60 

Penna.     do.       do.  -  -  15,541  69 

Philada.    do.       do.       -  -  -       5,300  00 

Bond  of  Theodore  F.  Talbot,  invested  to  se- 
cure annuity  to  Rachael  Wise,  4,000  00 

§104,401  95 


,  We  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  bodies  over 
which  you  preside,  the  propriety  of  authorising  some 
one  or  more  of  the  officers  of  the  city  to  accept  a  trans- 
fer of  these  funds  on  behalf  of  the  city,  and  to  give  to  the 
executors  a  legal  acquittance. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
ob'tserv'ts.  HOR.  BINNEY, 

JOHN  M.  SCOTT, 
R.  W.  SYKES. 
J.  K.  KANE,  Solicitor. 
Counsel  in  the  cause. 
Mr.  Duane  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  whom 
Vol.  VII,  20 


was  referred  the  bill  for  a  company  to  make  a  canal 
around  the  western  abutment  of  the  Permanent  Bridge, 
made  the  following  report  and  resolution,  and  200  co- 
pies of  it  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

"The  committee  of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils 
of  Philadelphia,  which  was  appointed  on  the  10th  inst. 
to  inquire  and  report  "Whether  any  interference_  or 
action,  on  the  part  of  Councils,  is  necessary,  in  relation 
to  the  contemplated  formation  of  a  canal  at  or  near  the 
western  abutment  of  the  Permanent  Bridge  over  the 
river  Schuylkill,"  respectfully  report: 

On  the  25th  of  January  last,  a  biM  was  read  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorise  the  Governor  to  incorporate  a 
company  to  make  a  canal  navigation  around  the  western 
abutment  of  the  Permanent  Bridge  over  the  river 
Schuylkill  at  the  City  of  Philadelphia." 

On  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  _one  of  the  city  re- 
presentatives transmitted  a  copy  of  this  bill  to  the 
Presidents  of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  who 
laid  it  before  Councils  at  their  next  meeting,  on  the 
10th  inst.  when  your  committee  were  appointed. 

On  the  15th  inst.  before  any  inquiry  could  be  made  or 
report  presented,  the  bill  above  mentioned,  was  passed 
by  the  house  of  representatives. 

Your  committee  regret  that  a  decision  was  not  defer- 
red in  the  house  of  representatives^  for  no  other  reason, 
because  whilst  the  bill  was  under  its  consideration,  the 
discussion  of  its  merits  was  unrestrained;  but  now  that 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  has  decided,  yourcommit- 
tee  feel  a  delicacy,  which  nothing  but  a  decided  sense 
of  public  duty  on  their  part  couldcontroul. 

As  soon  as  your  committee  were  appointed  they  im- 
partially  sought  for  and  obtained  information  from  those 
who  seemed  to  be  most  anxious  for  the  canal,  we  mean 
the  owners  of  real  estate,  north  of  Vine  street,  on  the 
Schuylkill  eastern  front,  and  from  the  Permanent 
Bridge  Company,  who,  if  not  actually  opposed  to  the 
canaK  suggested  such  doubts  as  to  its  characterand  ten- 
dency a='to  excite  serious  apprehensions.  Each  ot 
those  parties  frankly  admitted,  that  its  course  was  to  a 
certain  degree  influenced  by  considerations  of  private 
interest;  but,  at  the  same  time,  each  asserted,  and  your 
committee  are  not  disposed  to  deny,  that  a  proper  re- 
gard for  the  public  welfare  was  a  moving  motive. 

Your  committee  expressed  their  conviction  that  Coun- 
cils were  anxious  to  promote  every  public  work;  likely 
to  improve  the  city  and  adjacent  districts,  and  that  they 
would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  any 
partial  considerations  or  private  results:  that  few  public 
works  could  be  made,  without  in  some  .way  or  other  af- 
fecting the  interests  of  individuals,  favourably  or  unfa- 
vourably: and  that  the  question,  which  your  committee 
would  respectfully  submit  to  Councils,  would  be— 
whether  the  public  benefits  likely  to  be  derived  from  the 
proposed  canal,  would  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  war- 
rant the  probable  interruption  and  gradual  disuse  ofthe 
greatest  highway  in  the  United  States. 

This  question  your  committee  now  respectfully  sub- 
mit. In  considering  it,  they  will,  in  the  first  place  ob- 
serve, that,  judging  from  the  bill  before  the  Legisla- 
tore,  no  question  seems  to  have  been  raised,  in  ram.ng 
it,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  proposed  canal  upon  the  pub- 
lic interests  at  large;  it  would  appear,  that  two  parties 
only  were  considered  as  vitally  concerned,  namely, 
the  permanent-bridge  company  and  the  _  proposed^  ca- 
nal  company:  those  parties  seem  to  have  oeen  negotiat- 
ing, and  to  have  gone  to  the  legislature,  rather  to  sane 
tion  their  compromises  than  to  deliberate  upon  a  work 
ofdeep  interest  to  the  whole  community.  For  it  will 
be  found,  that,  when  investigation  is  directed  to  be 
made  as  to  the  probable  effect  ofthe  canal,  the  inquiry 
is  not  to  be,  whether  the  public  will  suftev,  but  wht  h- 
er  the  safety  and  solidity  of  the  bridge  will  be  affected, 
and  whenever  penalties  are  to  be  recovered,^  impedi- 
ments or  interruptions,  those  penalties  are  to ,  be .  had 
by  the  bridge  company.    On  these  characteristics  ot 
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the  bill,  no  comment  is  needful;  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  measure  has 
not  been  submitted  to  the  legislature,  in  the  way  which 
its  magnitude  demanded.  We  do  not  enquire  how 
many,  or  whether  any  petitions  were  presented  in  fa- 
vour of  a  work,  which  is  stated  to  be  so  important;  but 
we  beg  leave  to  say,  that  in  our  opinion,  the  friends  of 
the  measure  should  have,  in  the  first  place  asked  the 
legislature,  to  sanction  a  scientific  and  local  inquiry 
and  examination,  as  a  preliminary  step,  in  relation  to 
such  a  work,  as  does  not  exist  at  least  in  the  United 
States:  And  its  friends  should  be  able  to  point  to  any 
work,  elsewhere  of  a  similar  description,  introduced  in 
a  similar  place,  without  public  detriment:  But,  instead 
of  any  lights  of  this  kind,  having  been  first  shed  upon 
a  subject  confessedly  obscure,  the  legislature  were  at 
once  asked  to  authorise  an  irresponsible  company  to 
construct  a  work,  as  if  its  usefulness  was  obvious,  and 
as  if  no  fears  of  injury  could  arise." 

When  your  committee  say,  that  the  bill  before  the 
legislature  contemplates  the  interruption  of  the  great- 
est high  way  in  the  United  States,  they  are  sustained,  as 
to  the  interruption  by  the  bill  itself,  and  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  high  way  by  the  knowledge  and  observa- 
tion of  every  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  Philadelphia 
and  its  vicinity. 

The  high  way,  which  the  bill  proposes  to  sever,is  not 
only  in  effect,  a  street  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which 
must  speedily  be  the  scene  of  great  business, — it  is  not 
merely  the  main  link  that  connects  Philadelphia  with 
Pennsylvania — but  it  is  the  great  medium  of  intercourse 
between  the  eastern  states  and  the  states  west  and  south 
of  Philadelphia. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  possibles  by  mere  description, to  give 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  vast  importance  of  the 
high  way  west  of  the  permanent  bridge;  comprehend- 
ing the  great  Lancaster  and  Pittsburgh  turnpike  road, 
the  southern  mail  route,  and  various  public  avenues 
leading  to  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania.  Personal  obser- 
vation, at  all  seasons,  and  almost  at  all  hours,  satisfies 
your  committee  in  designating  this  high  way  as  the 
greatest  in  the  United  States — as  one  in  which,  every 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps  we  might  say,  of  the 
United  States,  has  an  interest. 

At  present,  this  great  high  way  and  the  connecting 
bridge  are  not  only  in  a  condition,  such  as  the  interest 
of  the  nation,  state  and  city,  demand — a  condition  per- 
fectly safe  and  uninterrupted;  but  they  are  honor-able 
monuments  of  the  wisdom  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the 
enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  her  citizens. 

That  any  change,  be  it  what  it  may,  must  render  this 
great  high  way  less  safe  and  commodious,  than  it  at 
present  is,  must  be  admitted  by  all  candid  persons.  Let 
it  be  remarked,  then  that  the  bill  before  the  legislature 
in  its  prominent  features,  contemplates  various  sorts  of 
interruption  and  obstruction,  as  the  consequences  of 
the  proposed  canal — it,  in  effect,  proclaims,  that  inter- 
ruption will  be  the'necessary  consequence,  and  then 
makes  provision  by  penalties  to  prevent:,  if  possible  that 
unhappy  result.  This  is  itself  sufficient  to  cast- the 
mantle  of  doubt  around  the  project,  if  not  to  raise  the 
arm  of  hostility  against  it.  The  proposition  is  to  give 
to  a  corporation,  with  a  capital  of  only  $20,000,  the 
power  to  cut  asunder  this  great  social  artery — and  then, 
after  it  shall  have  been  cut,  if  damages  shall  ensue 
another  corporation,  the  bridge  company,  are  permitted 
to  sue  for  penalties,  which  the  officers  of  that  company, 
in  the  presence  of  your  committe,  asserted,  without 
contradiction  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  canal 
also  present,  could  not  be  recovered  by  legal  process! 

It  is  not,  indeed- to  be  fancied,  that  the  many  penal- 
ties prescribed  in  the  bill, were  introduced  without  ade- 
quate motives:  the  house  of  representatives  must  have 
had  such  fears  and  doubts  as  your  committee  entertain: 
of  what  use,  then,  let  us  ask.are  all  the  provisions  about 
penalties,  even  if  the  penalties  could  be  recovered — 
the  evil  will  have  been  brought  into  operation;  some 


may  enter  into  litigation,  soon  to  be  abandoned  with 
disgust;  others  may  persevere:  until  loss  of  time  and 
money  shall  swell  the  measure  of  their  wrongs;  and  in 
the  meantime,  confidence  will  be  diminishing,  other 
routes  will  be  sought  for  and  carefully  pointed  out, 
trade  will  be  diverted  from  its  natural  channel,  and  that 
which  is  now  at  once  a  protection  and  an  ornament  will 
become  a  scene  of  vexation  and  decay. 

It  is  represented  to  your  committee,  it  is  true,  that  a 
new  section  was  introduced  into  the  bill,  before  it  was 
passed  by  the  house  of  repesentatives,  reserving  a  pow- 
er to  the  state  to  abolish  this  canal  if  found  pernicious 
to  the  public;  but  with  deference,  your  committee  must 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  if,  in  any  cause,  such  legislation 
is  correct,  it  cannot  be  so  in  relation  to  a  measure  of 
such  magnitude  as  that  under  consideration.    So  fear- 
ful are  the  representavies  of  the  people  that  the  pro- 
ject will  be  injurious — -so  seriously  do   they  doubt, 
whether  good  or  evil  will  result,  that  they  deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  reserve  the  right  to  abate  the  work  as  a  pub- 
lic nuisance!    Now,  your  committee  conceive,  that  no 
charter  ought  to  be  granted,  whilst  such  serious  appre- 
hensions exist,  and  that  those  apprehensions  are  well 
founded  your  committee  are  convinced,  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  public  ought  not  to  be  hazarded, under  an 
expectation  that  a  nuisance  may  be  removed:  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  ahate  such  a  nuisance,  the  stock  may  pass 
into  the  hands  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  many  pun- 
gent reasons  may  be  offered  for  claiming  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury  a  remuneration  for  loss  which  could  not 
have  been  sustained  under  sound  legislation;  and  in 
the  meantime,how  could  the  public  at  large  be  re- 
dressed? when  would  confidence  be  restored,  or  trade 
and  intercourse  return? 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  penalties  and  reservations, 
referred  to,  are  not  the  result  of  alarm  excited  by  your 
committee;  the  bill,  as  solemnly  passed  by  the  house  of 
representatives  merely  confirms  apprehensions,  enter- 
tained, although  not  expressed — it,in  truth  loudly  calls, 
not  only  on  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  but  on  all 
those  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  great  highway,  to  arouse  and  reflect  upon 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  proposed  work. 

Your  committee,  then,  cannot  err,  in  saying,  that  a, 
measure  of  so  doubtful  a  character  is  not  warranted,  un- 
less some  object  of  deep  concern,  if  not  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity, to  the  public,  is  to  be  attained,  and  can  in  no 
other  way  be  affected.  It  will  not  be  seriously  con- 
tended, that  an  existing  and  universally  useful  work 
should  be  put  in  jeopardy,  to  promote  some  local  or 
partial  object. 

What  then,  is  the  complaint?  and  what  is  the  end  to 
be  accomplished? 

It  is  complained,  that  vessels  with  masts  cannot  as- 
cend above  the  Permanent  Bridge.  In  the  first  place, 
those  who  make  this  complaint,  have  no  hesitation  in 
asking  the  legislature  to  impair  a  great  public  high 
way,  guaranteed  by  time  and  by  law  to  the  public; 
they  do  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  real  estate  east  and 
west  of  the  bridge  will  or  will  not  be  affected;  they 
overlook  the  consideration  that  vast  investments  have 
been  made  upon  the  confidence  of  the  permanency  of 
this  great  high  way;  and  yet  those,  who  thus  overlook 
the  rights  and  interests  of  others,  evince  a  keen  sensi- 
bility about  their  own  alleged  rights. 

If,  indeed,  there  was  now  for  the  first  time,  a  propo- 
sition before  the  legislature  to  make  a  permanent 
bridge  over  the"  Schuylkill,  and  if  those  asking  it  shew- 
ed utter  indifference  as  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
owners  of  property  north  of  High  street,  those  owners 
might  with  justice  complain,  for  it  is  indisputable,  that 
an  uninterrupted  navigation,  like  an  uninterrupted 
road,  is  preferable  to  one  that  is  in  any  way  obstructed: 
on  this  point,  there  could  be  no  difficulty,  were  the 
question  pending,  but  the  case  is  quite  different;  a 
bridge  of  vast  public  utility  has  existed,  for  above  a 
quarter  of  a  century;  complaint,  if  correct,  could  have 
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been  made  thirty  years  ago,  when  it  was  proposed;  the 
legislature  would  not  have  sanctioned  a  public  evil;  as 
the  connected  bridge  was  sanctioned,  it  is  fair  to  infer 
that  no  complaint  was  made,  or  navigation  by  vessel 
with  masts  insisted  upon.  Then,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  few,  if  any  of  those  who  now  complain  of  obstruc- 
tion, owned  their  present  property  when  the  bridge 
was  proposed  or  made;  they  purchased  their  lots,  with 
the  obstructing  bridge  before  their  eyes,  they  bought 
them,  subject  to  such  incumbrance  as  the  bridge  creat- 
ed, and  in  paying*  for  them  that  incumbrance  constitu- 
ted a  part  of  the  price.  It  is  not  correct,  therefore  to 
pretend,  that  any  advantage  was  taken  by  the  legisla- 
ture, or  by  individuals,  or  that  the  present  owners  were 
taken  by  surprise  or  deprived  of  any  right,  nor  is  it  fair 
to  say,  that  the  owners  of  property  below  the  bridge 
have  an  incorrect  advantage;  if  those  below  the  bridge 
have  any  advantage  beyond  that  of  those  above  it,  if 
their  rents  are  higher,  so  was  the  price  which  they 
paid;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  rent  above  and  below 
will  ere  long,  if  it  does  not  now  bear  a  fair  proportion  to 
the  respective  prices  paid  by  the  owners. 

Let  us  in  the  next  place  inquire-,  what  is  the  benefit 
to  be  gained,  for  the  acquisition  of  which  it  is  proposed 
to  sever  a  great  public  road.  It  is  said,  that  the  trade 
of  the  Schuylkilljs  daily  becoming  more  h  more  import- 
ant,and  that  in  a  short  time  both  shores  of  the  river  will 
be  required  for  its  introduction  and  use.  In  this  to  a 
certain  extent,  your  committee  concur,  but  they  do  not 
admit  that  at  any  time,  such  extensive  shores  will  be 
lined  with  vessels  with  masts,  or  that  such  extensive 
shores  are  necessary  to  the  accommodation  of  such  ves- 
sels. The  whole  extent  of  both  shores, from  the  upper 
bridge  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  city,  is  about 
seventeen  thousand  feet,  more  than  thrice  as  great  as 
the  whole  shipping  front  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  Delaware;  now  it  cannot  be  seriously  said,  that,  the 
shores  of  the  Schuylkill  will  be  in  greater  requisition 
than  the  front  of  Philadelphia  in  its  greatest  prosperity; 
it  surely  will  be  admitted,  that  the  shores  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, below  High  street,  7000  feet  in  extent,  will  be 
adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  all  vessels  with  masts 
that  can  ascend  the  Schuylkill,  for  its  trade,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  the  front  for  all  the  trade  of  the  city  "on 
the  Delaware  is  but  5318  feet. 

Yet  one  would  suppose,  from  what  is  said  on  the 
subject,  that,  unless  the  Legislature  break  up  the  great 
avenue  to  the  city;  or  in  other  words,  unless  vessels  with 
masts  pass  above  the  bridge,  the  trade  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill will  be  checked;  but  nothing  is  more  visionary  than 
such  an  apprehension;  the  trade  of  the  Schuylkill  does 
not  rest  upon  so  slender  a  basis,  its  greatness  cannot  be 
abridged  or  enlarged  by  the  diminution  or  addition  of 
wharves;  the  trade  is  great,  because  the  Schuylkill  is 
the  lap,  into  which  canals  pour,  the  agricultural  and 
mineral  wealth  of  the  interior  of  this  great  state,  that 
wealth  will  be  poured  out  to  the  benefit  of  the  state  and 
its  metropolis,  if  a  wharf  should  not  exist  above  High 
street.  It  is  true,  it  would  in  a  limited  degree  be  use- 
ful if  vessels  with  masts  could  proceed  above  High 
street,  but  the  public  benefit  of  such  a  state  of  things  is 
utterly  unequal  to  the  mischief,  that  would  result  from 
the  means  proposed  to  effect  it;  it  does  not  follow,  that, 
because  vessels  with  masts  shall  not  ascend  above  High 
•street,  the  produce  of'the  Schuylkill  will  have  no  mar- 
ket; it  does  not  follow,  if  such  vessels  shall  not  ascend, 
that  improvement,  trade  and  population  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill north  of  High  street  will  not  exist;  all  those  evi- 
dences of  public  prosperity  are  not  dependent  upon 
such  a  contingency,'  they  exist  where  a  sail  is  never 
seen  or  an  anchor  weighed.  So, "that  as  to  the  public, 
no  fears  can  exist;  and  thus  we  reach  the  only  inconve- 
nience that  really  can  be  apprehended;  namely,  that 
the  owners  of  lots  above  the  bridge  will  not  at  once  realize 
rents  as  high  as  those  rents  would  be,  if  vessels  with  masts 
could  lie  at  their  wharves.  We  admit  that  this  is  an  in- 
convenience, but  we  have  suggested  that  it  was  one, 


which,  on  the  purchase,  must  have  been  forseen;  and 
we  will  add,  that  this  state  of  things  is  not  peculiar; 
there  is  no  new  road  made  or  work  erected,  which  does 
not  change  the  relative  state  of  some  portion  of  our  citi- 
zens; it  is  not  practicable  to  put  all  persons  or  places 
upon  an  equality. 

That  your  committee  take  an  extended,  and  not  a 
limited  or  local  view  of  this  question,  must  be  obvious 
from  the  fact,  that  they  have  not  yet  spoken  ofthein- 
terestjWhich  the  city  has  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill margin,above  High  street.  The  city  of  Philadelphia 
has  a  front,  front  High  to  Vine  street,  of  2150  feet,  it  is 
her  interest  that  improvement, trade  and  population  shall 
spread  along  that  margin.  It  will  not  be  believed,  that 
your  committee  heedlessly  overlook  these  considera- 
tions, or  that  they  are  not  anxious  for  the  Welfare  of 
their  constituents.  They  are  fully  aware  of  the  stake 
which  the  city  has,  but  they  deem  the  deprivation -of 
access,  by  vessels  with  masts,  as  an  inconvenience  that 
is  trivial,  when  contrasted  with  the  consequences  that 
would  result  from  the  proposed  canal.  The  property 
above  the  bridge,  must,  from  necessity,  advance  in  val- 
ue and  usefulness;  it  needs  no  stimulant;  it  constitutes  a 
valuable  part  of  the  hasin,  into  which  vast  agricultural 
and  mineral  wealth  is  daily  poured.  Time,  not  remote, 
will  bring  it  into  activity,  but  to  hasten  the  arrival  of 
that  time,  your  committee  trust,  that  the  legislature  will 
not  jeopard  greater  interests  elsewhere. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  report,  as  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  undersigned,  that  the  interference  of  the 
Select  and  Common  Councils,  on  the  question  herein 
considet ed,  is  necessary;  they  believe  that  the  public 
advantage  anticipated  by  its  friends,  would  not  be  re- 
alized from  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  that  the  private 
inconvenience,  foretold  to  individuals,  from  its  rejection, 
are  in  a  great  measure  imaginary.  Such  is  the  great 
and  growing  prosperity  of  the  state  and  of  its  cummer- 
eial  metropolis,  that  every  part  of  that  metropolis  must 
advance  in  improvement,  value  and  ornament. 

Under  this  impression  your  committee  respectfully 
submit  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  that  the  senators  and  representa- 
tives of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  be  requested  to  use  all  proper  means  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill  No.  117  on  the  files  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  entitled  "an  act  to  author- 
ise the  goveror  to  incorporate  a  company  to  make  a  ca- 
nal navigation  round  the  western  abutment  of  the  Per- 
manent Bridge  over  the  river  Schuylkill  at  the  city  of 
Philadelphia." 

Common  Council. — Mr.  Johnson  presented  the  fol- 
lowing comnnication  from  Mr.  Evan  Rogers,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Paving  Committee  in  conjunction  with 
the  City  Solicitor. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Gentlemen — Intending  to  erect  four  new  buildings 
on  the  north  side  of  Locust  between  Eighth  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  1  called  upon  the  City  Surveyor, who  in- 
formed me  that  the  north  line  of  Locust  street  agreeable 
to  the  present  plan  of  the  city  is  about  four  feet  north 
of  the  line  called  for,  in  my  title  papers. 

This  difference  I  am  informed  arises  from  some  late 
regulation  of  the  City,  making  Locust  from  Washington 
to  Eighth,  fifty  feet  wide,  in  place  of  forty  feet,  as  ori- 
ginally laid  out. 

I  am  desirous  to  have  the  line  fixed  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, to  commence  building,  and  would  respectfully  beg 
leave  to  call  your  early  attention  to  the  subject. 

Respectfully,  EVAN  ROGERS. 

A  communication  from  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Northern  Liberties  with  a  copy  of  their  ordinances  was 
received. 

Mr.  Oldenberg,  offered  the  following  report  and 
resolution  which  were  adopted. 
The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  communi- 
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cation  of  the  City  Commissioners  respecting  the  renting 
of  the  cellar  under  the  City  Hall  for  a  term  more  than 
one  year,  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  are  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  city  to  rent  it  for 
a  term  longer  than  one  year,  and  not  exceeding  three 
years;  therefore  beg-  leave  to  offer  the  following  reso- 
lution. 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Commissioners  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  above  Committee  be  authorised  to 
rent  the  cellar  under  the  City  Hall  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years. 

Mr.  Johnson  offered  the  following-  resolution  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Common  Council,  but  was  laid  on 
the  table  in  the  Select  Council, 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  Committee  on  Wills'  Legacy,  be  requested  to  report 
to  Councils  at  their  next  meeting  on  the  expediency  of 
making  such  disposition  of  the  funds  held  in  trust  by 
the  Corporation  as  will  best  accord  with  the  intentions 
of  the  Testator. 

The  Councils  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  Tuesday 
evening  next.  Phil.  Gaz%  . 


THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
CONTROLLERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 
For  the  First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania,  with  their 
Accounts. 

Complying  with  the  direction  of  the  act  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Controllers  of 
the  Public  Schools,  for  the  First  School  District  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  submit  their  thirteenth  annua! 
Report. 

By  official  returns  from  the  respective  sections,  it  ap-' 
pears  that  four  thousand  six  honbued  and  fifty-seven 
children,  attend  the  following  Schools,  viz. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Model  School,  269  174  443 

Locust  street,  275  221  499 

Northern  Liberties,  Third  street, .  577  293  670 

Do.             Franklin  street,  56  59  115 

Kensington,  183  220  408 

Southwark  397  298  695 

Moyamensing,  196  222  418 

Penn  Township,  230  223  453 

North  Western,  104  60  164 

South  Western,  138  120  258 

Lombard  street,  (coloured,)  ..... .237  267  504 

Northern  Liberties,  (coloured.). .. .  16  14  30 


Totals  ..2483     2174  4657 


In  the  country  parts  of  the  district,  seven  hundred 
and  fourteen  pupils  have  been  at  School;  these  added 
to  those  taught  in  the  city,  and  adjoining  corporations 
shows  the  whole  number  under  instruction  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  since  the  last  report,  to  have  been  five 

THOUSAND  THREE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-ONE. 

During  thirteen  years,  thirty-nine  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixteen  childhen  have  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  education,  administered  by  the  efficient  system 
established  in  the  law  of  1818. 

From  the  annexed  accounts,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Controllers  have  drawn  orders  upon  the  county  treasurer 
for  thirty-two  thousand  one  hundred  dollars  and  seven/ 1/- 
five  cents,  of  which  sum  eighteen  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents  is  charged  to  the 
support  of  Lancastrian  Schools;  five  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy  four  dollars  and  forty- three  cents  to 
real  estate,*  and  school  furniture;  and  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  and  four  cents  to  tui- 
tion in  the  country  sections. 

The  expense  of  each  pupil  taught  on  the  plan  of  mu- 
tual instruction,  \sfour  dollars,-  whilst  those  who  attend 

*  Four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  and 
fifty  eight  cents,  for  real  estate  in  the  fourth  section, 
completing  school-house,  Si,c. 


schools  conducted  in  the  ordinary  manner,  cost  twelve 
dollars  per  annum. 

The  money  heretofore  borrowed  in  anticipation  of  the 
receipt  of  the  taxes,  has  been  paid,  and  no  debt  exists 
against  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  on  account 
of  education. 

A  number  of  respectable  individuals  have  during  the 
last  year  been  qualified  to  teach,  by  attending  the  mo- 
del, and  other  schools;  and  some  of  them  have  found 
employment  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania.  By  these 
means,  the  Lancasterian  system  is  gradually  spreading 
through  the  state,  where  the  population  is  dense  enough 
to  render  its  adoption  convenient. 

The  Controllers,  not  unmindful  of  the  discretionary 
power  conferred  by  the  legislative  enactment  of  1828, 
offered  a  premium  for  a  system  of  discipline,  lessons, 
and  other  means  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  children 
under  five  years  of  age,  which  was  to  embrace  econo- 
my, efficiency,  and  simplicity  in  its  details,  but  though 
several  essays  of  various  merit  were  received,  none  of 
them  answered  the  contemplated  end;  Further  efforts 
will  be  employed  to  obtain  a  method,  according  to  which 
an  infant  school  may  be  commenced  and  regulated,  in 
an  apartment  which  has  been  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  building  on  Chester  street.  When  the  de- 
sired experiment  shall  be  fully  made,  and  the  utility 
and  cost  of  an  approved  mode  of  infantile  training  be 
ascertained,  the  Controllers  will  feel  themselves  better 
qualified  than  they  now  are,  to  authorise  the  establish- 
ment of  seminaries  of  the  kind  in  question.  It  is  be- 
lieved, that  the  organization  and  support  of  such  nurse- 
ries, throughout  this  extensive  and  thickly  settled  dis- 
trict, would  require  more  than  double  the  liberal 
expenditure  of  money  at  present  contributed  by  the 
people,  for  the  education  of  youth  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fourteen  yea;s.  Prudence  and  justice,  and  a 
due  regard  for  the  interests  of  those  whose  industry  and 
property  are  taxed,  demand  that  no  .unnecessary  bur- 
dens be  laid  upon  them;  because  if  discontent  should, 
on  this  account,  be  reasonably  excited,  the  pecuniary 
support  which  is  deemed  adequate,  and  now  cheerfully 
bestowed  for  public  instruction  may  be  altogether  with- 
held. 

An  impartial  and  strict  review  of  the  affairs  of  the 
valuable  institution  committed,  to  their  general  super- 
vision, enables  the  Controllers  to  assure  their  constitu- 
ents,, that  it  is  in  an  eminently  prosperous  condition.  It 
,;s  rendered  so  by  the  fidelity  of  the  teachers — by  the 
assiduous  attention  of  the  gentlemen  who  compose  the 
respective  boards  of  directors— and  by  the  discernment 
and  increasing  good  will  of  parents,  who  more  than  at 
any  former  period  encourage  their  children  to  embrace 
the  manifest  advantages  which  the  public  schools  dis- 
pense. The  latter  circumstance  conclusively  proves, 
that  the  exertions  recently  employed  to  disaffect  those 
for  whose  relief  this  provision  was  ordained,  have  been 
unavailing. 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  efforts  are  openly 
made  to  lay  waste  the  foundations  of  virtue,  and  moral 
order.it  is  of  vast  moment  that  the  susceptible  minds  of 
children,  in  every  condition  of  life,  should  be  fortified 
against  the  pernicious  sentiments  so  boldly,  and  often  so 
availingly  promulgated.  1  heir  hearts  ought  to  be  im- 
pressed, and  their  understandings  enlightened,  with  en- 
nobling views  of  the  benign  and  enduring  principles  of 
Christianity.  This  duty  is  not  omitted  towards  the  pupils 
in  the  Public  Schools.  As,  however,  they  are  composed 
ofthe  offspring  of  persons  of  various  professions,no  sect- 
arian opinions  are  allowed  to  be  inculcated.  The  Holy 
Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  being  the  only 
authority,  on  sacred  subjects,  permitted  by  the  Control- 
lers to  be  read  or  quoted. 

With  a  consoling  and  animating  conviction,  that  num- 
berless benefits  flow  from  the  means  of  intellectual  cul- 
tivation afforded  to  our  youth  by  the  law  which  they 
administer,  the  Controllers  feel  bound  to  solicit  for  it 
the  continued  patronage  of  the  people;  and,  above  all, 
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they  would  commend  the  interesting1  objects  of  its  care 
to  the  favour  of  Heaven. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board, 

ROBEKTS  VAUX,  President. 
Attested — T.  M.  Pettit,  Secretary. 
Chamber  of  Controllers,  (February,)? 

2d  month,  22,  1831.  5 


The  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  First 
School  District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  report, 
that  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1830,  to  the  31st  day 
of  December,  same  year,  they  drew  orders  on  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  County,  agreeably  to  the  Axt  of  the  Legis- 
lature authorising  the  same,  amounting  to  §32,100  75. 

The  whole  of  luhich  is  charged  as  follows: — 
Model  School — Chester  street. 

Teachers'  salaries,  stationary,  fuel,  &c.       §1,846  06 
First  Section — Comprehending  the  City  of 
Philadelphia. 

Teachers'  salaries,  stationary,  fuel,  rent,  &c.  5,9S8  08 
Second  Section — Comprehending  part  of  the 
Northern  Liberties. 
Teachers'  salaries,  stationary,  fuel, 

&c-  $3,854  48 

Real  estate,  182  82 

 4,03/  30 

Third  Section — Comprehending  South wark. 
Teachers'  salaries,  stationary,  fuel, 

ground  rent,  §1,974  19 

School  furniture,  26-  50 


Fourth  Section — Comp'ing  Penn  Township. 
Teachers'  salaries,  stationary,  iuel, 

&c.  §1,462  03 

Real  estate,  4,912  58 

School  furniture,  252  53 


2,000  69 


•  6,627  14 


Ninth  Section — Comprehend'g  Moyamensing. 

Teachers'  salaries,  stationary,  rent,  fuel,  &c.  2,06c 
General  expenses— Paid  salary  of  secretary, 

advertising,  books,  and  other  incidental- ex- 


06 


penses, 


962  38 


—  §23,524  71 

The  Controllers  further-  report,  that  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  passed  the  23d  day  of 
January,  1821 : — 

For  the  Directors  of  the  Second  Section,  for 
that  part  of  the  Northern  Liberties  and  Ken- 
sington not  comprised  in  the  Lancastrian 
system,  the  Controllers  drew  orders  for     §1,464  68 

The  Directors  of  the  Fourth  Section,  for  that 
part  of  Penn  Township  not  comprised  in 
the  Lancasterian  system,  the  Controllers 
drew  orders  for 

The  Directors  of  the  Fifth  Section,  comprising 
the  Townships  of  Oxford,  Lower,  Dublin, 
Byberry.and  Moreland.the  Controllers  drew 
orders  for  1,419 

The  Directors  of  the  Sixth  Section,  comprising 
the  Townships  of  Germantown,  Koxborough 
and  Bristol,  the  Controllers  drew  orders  for  2,549  02 

The  Directors  of  the  Seventh  Section,  com- 
prising the  Townships  of  Blockley  and  King- 
sessing,  the  Controllers  drew  orders  for       1,612  58 

The  Directors  of  the  Eighth  Section,  compris- 
ing the  Township  of  Passyunk,  the  Control 
lers  drew  orders  for 


817  56 


78 


'12  42 


3,576  04 


RECAPITULATION. 
Lancasterian  system, 
Real  estate  and  school  furniture,  . 
Outer  Sections,  . 


§18,150  28 
5,374  43 
8,576  04 

$32,100  75 


REPORT  ON  LOTTERIES. 

Mr.  Craft,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
made  the  following  report: 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  31st  Janurry: 

"Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  Lotteries  and  the  vend- 
ing of  Lottery  Tickets  in  this  Commonw  ealth,  so  far  as 
the  same  may  have  reference  to  the  revenue  of  this 
State,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
and  that  said  Committee  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  its 
connexion  at  this  time  with  the  revenue  of  the  State, 
and  whether  any  changes  in  the  existing  laws  can  be 
made  of  advantage  to  the  State  in  that  view,  and  to  in- 
quire, also,  into  the  expediency  of  imposing  a  tax  on 
venders  of  lottery  tickets." 

In  pursuance  of  said  resolution,  the  ConVmittee  of 
Ways  and  Means  notified  the  Union  Canal  Company, 
and  Messrs.  Yates  and  M'Intyre,  the  assignees  of  said 
company,  in  whom  are  now  invested  the.  only  lottery 
grants  outstanding  under  the  authority  of  this  Common- 
wealth, that  your  committee  would  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  extent  of  those  grants,  their  present  validity, 
and  the  propriety  of  resuming  them  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  or  suppressing  privileges  which,  it  has  been 
suggested,  are  productive  of  the  most  baneful  effects 
upon  the  morality  of  society.  They  also  advised  the 
company  and  their  assignees,  in  case  they  should  esta- 
blish the  inviolability  of  their  grants,  and  the  fair  and 
unimpeachable  use  of  them,  to  come  forward  prepared 
to  negotiate  a  surrender  of  their  privileges  upon- reason- 
able terms. 

The  Union  Canal  Comnany  and  their  assignees  were 
represented  before  your  committee,  and  every  inform- 
ation in  their  power  candidly  afforded.  Your  committee 
will  now  proceed  to  present  to  the  House,  in  as  limited 
a  space  as  possible,  the  result  of  their  examination  and 
deliberation, and  reciting  from  the  numerous  acts  passed, 
only  such  parts  thereof  as  are  indispensable  to  a  correct 
understand  ng  of  the  subject. 

By  an  act  of  Assembly,  April  .17,  1795,  the  Schuylkill  * 
and  Susquehanna  Navigation  Company,  and  the  Dela- 
ware and  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  were  au- 
thorised to  raise  by  way  of  lottery.  $400,000,  to  be 
applied  to  carrying  on  their  works.  This  is  called  "a 
bounty  to  enable  the  company  to  reduce  their  tolls  as 
.  low  as  possible." 

By  the  act  of  2d  April,  1811,  the  two  companies  above 
named -were  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Union; 
Canal  Company,  and  the  consolidated  company  invested 
with  all  the  estates,  rights,  and  grants,  of  the  old  com- 
panies. Up  to  this  period,  but  $60,000  had  been  raised 
under  the  grant  to  raise  $400,00u  by  lottery.  The  right 
to  raise  the  residue  amounting  to  §340,000,  was  con- 
tinued and  guaranteed  to  the  new  comDany. 

The  acts  connected  with  these  grants,  exhibit  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  deep  interest  felt  by  success- 
ive legislatures,  in  the  promotion  of  the  object  of  the 
company,  viz.  the  connexion  of  the  Delaware  with  tho- 
Susquehanna,  by  means  of  an  artificial  navigation.  They 
hold  out  in  high  relief  the  encouragement  of  the  com- 
monwealth to  the  subscribers,  and  each  act  of  Assembly 
furnishes  additional  inducements  and  invitations  to  them 
to  persevere,  "  to  embark  their  private  fortunes  in  fur- 
therance of  an  object  of  great  and  general  importance." 
All  proved  unavailing,  and  the  company  must  have  re- 
linquished their  attempt,  but  for  the  new  and  extensive 
encouragement  of  the  law  of  26ih  March,  1821.  By  this 
act,  the  commonwealth  (among  other  things),  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  further  subscriptions,  pledged  her 
f  iith  to  the  payment  of  six  per  cent,  interest  to  new 
subscribers  on  shares  to  the  amount  of  §450,000,  said 
guarantee  to  continue  twenty-five  years,  and  authoris- 
ing the  company  "  to  continue  during  the  said  term  of 
twenty-Jive  years,  to  raise  by  way  of  lottery  any  sums  that 
may  be  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  paying  to  the  holders  of 
said  stoclf,  the  six  per  cent,  as  aforesaid.    Provided,  that 
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whenever  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  tolls  shall  amount  to  six 
per  cent,  the  privilege  hereby  granted  of  raising  money  by 
way  of  lottery,  shall  during  such  time  be  suspended,  except 
so  far  as  is  authorised  by  exii/ing  laws."  .  Under  this  in- 
terposition of  our  public  faith,  new  subscriptions  were 
obtained,  and  the  work  finished. 

By  this  brief  recital  of  the  acts,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  State  has  authorised  the  company  to  use  the  lottery 
privilege  to  raise  the  principal  sum  of  §400,000,  and  the 
sum  of  §27,000  annually,  until  the  nett  tolls  of  the  com- 
pany pay  its  subscribers  six  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Of  this  principal  sum,  there  has  been  raised  (including' 
the  sum  of  §60,000,  obtained  before  the  act  of  1811)  the 
sum  of  §263,927  46,  leaving  the  privilege  to  the  com- 
pany at  the  value  to  them  ot  §136,072  54,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  the  annual  revenue  of  §27,000,  until  the 
tolls  pay  six  per  cent. 

By  the  act  of  1811,  the  company  were  authorised  to 
raise,  by  way  of  loan,  any  sums  required,  and  to  mort- 
gage the  nett  proceeds  and  avails  of  the  lotteries.  Un- 
der this  express  authority,  they  have  mortgaged  this 
lottery  privilege  for  money  lent.  Third  persons  are 
thus  interested,  with  whom  the  State  have  authorised 
the  company  to  become  involved. 

By  the  same  act  the  company  were  authorised  to  sell 
and  assign,  to  any  person  or  persons,  this  lottery  privi- 
lege. Under  this  authority,  the  company  have  sold  and 
assigned  their  privilege  to  Messrs.  Yates  and  M'lntyre, 
citizens  of  New  York.  The  contract  with  them  expir- 
ing the  31st  December,  1831. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Union  Canal  Com- 
pany have  no  power  to  surrender  this  privilege.  There 
are  three  distinct  parties  who  have  acquired  rights  un- 
der these  grants.  The  company  cannot  even  negotiate 
to  give  up  rights,  which  they  have  both  mortgaged  and 
transferred.  But  as  the  rights  of  the  assignees,  Messrs. 
Yates  and  M'lntyre,  will  expire  at  the  close  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  the  remaining  rights  of  the  company  arc 
but  authorities  to  raise  a  certain  principal,  and  a  certain 
annual  sum,  all  interested  may  be  fully  remunerated  by 
a  grant  of  these  sums  in  money,  instead  of  the  privilege 
of  raising  ihem.  The  committee  submit  a  resolution, 
by  which  this  House  may  ascertain  the  terms  upon  which 
they  can  gain  an  absolute  control  over  this  widely 
spreading  evil.  They  will  not  suppose  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Pennsylvania  will  entertain  any  proposition 
by  which  a  valuable  grant  (however  injurious  its  train 
of  consequences  may  now  appear  to  us)  should  be  vio- 
lently wrested  from  individuals,  having  a  full  title  under 
the  commonwealth,  without  adequate  remuneration. 
Should  this  Legislature  be  disposed  to  purchase  this 
grant,  upon  the  only  terms  it  can  be  equitably  obtained, 
our  successors  will  be  the  best  judges  of  the  proper 
measures  to  be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
or  repressing  lotteries.  The  only  duty  we  can  perform 
in  the  cause  of  morality  or  virtue,  will  be  to  authorise 
the  extinguishment,  by  purchase,  of  the  lottery  privi- 
leges, which  trammel  legislative  action, 
fes  The  remaining  point,  to  which  the  attention  of  this 
committee  was  directed  by  the  resolution,  is,  as  to  the 
expediency  of  imposing  a  tax  on  venders  of  lottery  tick- 
ets. It  is  to  be  premised,  before  entering  upon  this 
question,  that  the  sale  of  foreign  lottery  tickets,  within 
this  commonwealth,  is  prohibited  by  law,  nor  is  it  pro- 
posed to  authorise  new  lotteries.  The  question  then 
must  be  confined  to  taxing  the  sellers  of  tickets  of  the 
Union  Canal  Lottery — the  only  one  authorised  by  law. 
The  right  to  raise  certain  sums  by  way  of  lottery  is 
granted  to  that  company.  This  right  can  only  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets.  Tickets  can  only 
be  sold  by  sellers.  This  right  of  selling  tickets  by  sel- 
lers, the  State  has  then  invested  in  the  sellers — for  it  is 
the  only  means  of  enjoying  their  grant.  A  tax  on  vend- 
ers is  an  additional  price — a  sum  demanded  from  them, 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  privilege  already  sold, 
over  and  above  the  stipulated  price.    The  State  cannot 


authorise  the  sale  of  tickets,  and  then  charge  for  the 
sale  of  them. 

Could  an  individual  sell  an  article  of  property,  and 
then  charge  his  assignee  for  the  privilege  of  selling  it 
again?  It  matters  not  in  what  shape  the  additional  price 
is  attempted  to  be  exacted,  whether  in  shape  of  tax  on 
offices — on  sales — or  on  the  persons  of  sellers — what- 
ever tax  is  imposed  to  diminish  the  value  of  a  privilege 
the  State  has  fully  parted  with,  is  an  attempt  to  reclaim 
'some  portion  of  that  which  she  has  relinquished.  A 
tax  on  offices,  sales,  or  sellers,  is  proportionally  a  di- 
minution of  that  right  indirectly,  as  a  resumption  or 
restriction  would  be  directly.  Neither  course  com- 
ports with  the  dignity  or  good  faith  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  Committee  close  by  submitting  the  following  re- 
solution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  be 
authorised  to  bring  in  a  bill,  appropriating  to  the  Union 
Canal  Company  on  the  31st  December,  1831,  the  prin- 
cipal sum  of  §136,072  50,  (deducting  therefrom  what- 
ever sum  may  be  realised  from  their  lottery  grant  be- 
yond the  payment  of  the  annual  interest,  guaranteed  to 
said  company  from  the  16th  February,  1831,  to  the  said 
31st  December,  1831,)  and,  after  that  date,  to  authorise 
the  payment  to  them  of  so  much  of  the  annual  sum  of 
$27,000,  as  the  said  company  may  require  to  redeem 
the  guarantee  of  the  State  under  the  acts  of  1821 — these 
sums  to  be  paid  said  company  upon  the  condition  that 
they,  their  mortgagees,  and  all  interested  in  the  lottery 
grants  to  said  company,  shall  fully  release  the  said 
grants. 

Statement  of  the  Union  Canal  Lotteries  of  Pennsylvania, 

No.  1. — Statement  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  Union 
Canal  Lotteries,  up  to  March  17,  1821,  as  authorised 
by  the  act  of  April  2,1811. 

1814  Jan'y  4,  Amount  re- 
ceived from  Henry  Pratt, 
Esq.  Manager  of  the  1st 
class,  §8,000 

1817  Jan'y  15.    Amount  re- 
ceived from  Solomon  Al- 
len, manager  of  the  4th 
class,  10,500 
Dec.    13,  do.    do.  5th  class,  17,250 

18 18, Tune  8,  do.    do.  6th  class,  29,400 
Dec.  18,  do.    do.  7th  class,  12,000 

1820  Feb.  20,  amount  received 
from  Benjamin  B.  Howell, 
manager  of  the  2d  and  3d 
classes,  21,000 
May  30.  Ditto  from  Solomon 

Allen,  manager  of  the  8th. 

class,  28,500 

1821  March  17,  do  do.  9th  class,  9,600 


136,250 

Deduct  amount  expended 
by  the  old  board  of  managers, 
up  to  March  17th,  1821,  65,748  43 


70,501  57 

This  balance  was  handed  over 
to  the  new  board  of  manag- 
ers as  follows: 

In  cash,  1,511  61 

U.  States  6  per  cent. stock,  59,389  96 

Solomon  Allen's  note,  due 

Oct.  16,  1821,  9,600  00 


The  whole  of  which  has  been 
expended  as  follows,  viz: 
1825  July  16,  interest  on  loan  of 
§550,000, 

Oct.  16,  do.  do. 


-70,501  57 


1302  15 
1456  58 


1331.] 
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1826  Jan'y  16,  do. 
April  16,  do. 
July  16,  do. 
Oct.   16,  do. 

1827  Jan.  16,  do. 
April  16,  do. 
July  16,  do. 
Oct.  16,  do. 

1828  Jan.  16,  do. 
April  16,  in  pat 

due  this  day 


do. 

3043 

00 

do. 

4181 

34 

do. 

6486 

59 

do. 

8130 

60 

do. 

8247 

12 

do. 

8250 

00 

do. 

8250 

00 

de. 

8250 

00 

do. 

8250  00 

interest 

4649 

19 

70,501  57 


No.  2. — Statement  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  Lotteries 

from  January  16th,  1822,  to  December  25lh,  1830. 
1822  Jan'y  16,  received  from  A. 
M'Intyre,  10th  class  Union 


Balance, 


69,177  46 


Canal  Lottery 
Jan'y  33,  do.  do 
Feb.  18,  do. 
Dec.   4,  do. 
7,  do. 

1823  April  18,  do. 

do. 

Feb.  25,  do. 

1824  April  14,do. 
Nov.    1,  do. 


$9000 
1339 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


00 
80 
00 
65 
56 


1st  class, 
2d  2233 
3d  5039 
4th  and  5th  8313 
6th  6314  00 

7th  and  8th  10,433  50 
9th  and  10th  6387  81 
11th  &  12th  4775  10 
13th  5374  18 

1825  March  31. do.  do.  under 
new  contract,  1st  payment, 


July  1.  do.  do.  2d 
Oct.  4.  do.  do.  3d 

1826  Jan.  1.  do.  do.  4th 
March31,do  do.  2d  year  1st 
July  1,  do.  do.  2d 
Oct.  2,  do.  do.  3d 

1827  Jan.  1.  do.  do.  4th 
March  31,do.do.  3d  year  1st 
June  30,  do  do.  2d 
Sept.29,do.do.  3d 
Dec.  31,  do.do.  4th 

1828  March  31, do.do.  4th  year  1st 
June  30,  do.  do.  2d 
Oct.   1,  do.  do.  3d 

1829  Jan.  1,  do.  do.  4th 
April  13,  do.  do.  5th  year  1st 
July  6,  do.  do.  2d 
Oct.    6,  do.  do.  3d 

1830  Jan.  1,  do.  do.  4th 
April  1,  do.  new  contract, 

first  year,  1st 
July  1,  do.  do.  2d 
Oct.  8,  do.  do.  3d 


6875  00 
6875  00 
6875  00 
6875  00 
7125  00 
7125  00 
7125  00 
7125  00 
7500  00 
7500  00 
7500  00 
7500  00 
7750  00 
7750  00 
7750  00 
7750  00 
8000  00 
8000  00 
8750  00 
8250  00 

7500  00 
7500  00 
7500  00 


$231,710  40  231,710  40 


Balance  on  the  25th  December,  1830,  $69,177  47. 

THOS.  P.  ROBE.KTS,  Treasurer. 


No.  128 — Statement  of  Tolls  received  by  the  Union  Canal 

Company,  from  1828,  to  January  1st,  1831. 
Statement  of  tolls  received  upon  the  Union  Canal,  from 
the  opening-  of  the  navigation  in  1828,  to  the  1st  of 
January,  1831,  and  the  current  expenses  during  the 
same  period,  chargeable  against  the  tolls. 
Toll  received  from  April  1st,  1828,  to  Janua- 
ry 1st,  1829,  $10,391  48 
Toll  received  from  January  1st, 

1829,  to  November  1st,  1829,   15,796  73 
Toll  received  from  November  1st, 

1829,  to  November  1st,  1830,    35,133  82 
Toll  received  from  November  1st, 

1830,  to  January  1st,  1831,        7,685  90 


Out  of  the  above  the  following  sums  have 
been  paid  for  interest  on  instalments 
paid  in  by  the  holders  of  the  stock  sub- 
scribed in  April,  1821. 
1822  April  16,  First  payment,      $2700  00 
Oct.   16,  Second  payment,    1350  00 
April  16,  Third  payment,      1947  89 
Oct.   16,  Fourth  pavment,    2317  55 
April  16,  Fifth  payment,       4247  62 
Oct.   16,  Sixth  payment,       6351  54 
April  16,  Seventh  payment,    8297  94 
Oct.  16,  Eighth  payment,      8531  81 

1826  April  16,  Ninth  payment,    10,347  16 
Oct.  16,  Tenth  payment,  11,16101 

1827  April  16,  Eleventh  payment,12,150  00 
Oct.  16,  Twelfth  payment,  12,150  00 

1828  April  16,  Thirteenth  paym't.13,480  42 
Oct.  16,  Fourteenth   do.    13,500  00 

1829  April  16,  Fifteenth     do.    13,500  00 
Oct.  16,  Sixteenth     do.    13,500  00 

1830  April  16.  Seventeenth  do.    13,500  00 
Oct.  16.  Eighteenth  do.    13,500  00 


231,710  40 


1823 
1824 


1825 


75,007  93 


Current  Expenses,  viz. 
Wages  to  lock-keepers,  from  April  1st,  1828, 
to  November  1st,  1828,  $3,354  94 

Wages  from  November  1st,  1828, 
to  November  lst,1829,  including 
arrearages  due  within  the  first 
mentioned  period,  and  not  called 
for  until  afterwards,  9,714  51 

Wages  paid  lock-keepers,  from  No- 
vember 1st,  1829,  to  November 
1st,  1830,  7,497  32 

Wages  paid,  from  November  1st, 

1830,  to  January  1st,  1831, 
Arrearages  due  up  to  January  1st, 

1831,  not  yet  called  for, 
Paid  toll  collectors,  at  Lebanon, 
Paid  toll  collectors,  at  Fair  Mount, 


844  17 

900  00 
674  83 
809 


61 


Repairs. 

From  April  1st,  1828,  to  November 

1st,  1828,  $3,758  45 

From  November  1st,  1828,  to  No- 
vember 1st,  1829,  5,894  77 
From  November  1st,  1829,  to  No- 
vember 1st,  1830,                   4,510  60 
From  November  1st,  1830,  to  Ja- 
nuary 1st,  1831,  573  58 


23,295  38 


Incidental  expenses,  at  Lebanon  from  April 

lst,1828,  to  November  1st,  1828,  $443  07 
November  1st,  1828,  to  November 

1st,  1829,  949  92 

November  1st,  1829,  to  November 

1st,  1830,   '  847  72 

November  1st,  1830,  to  January  1st 

1831,  56  75 

At  Philadelphia,  during  same  time,  2,013  82 

Salaries. 

Resident  engineer,from  November  1st, 1829, 

to  November,  1830,  $2,000  00 

President's  salary,  same  time,  1,000  00 

Treasurer's  salary,  same  time,  1,100  00 

Secretary's  salary,  same  time,  400  00 

Clerk  of  the  works,  550  00 


14,737  40 


4, 


111  28 


162,532  94  231,710  49 


Expense  of  the  water  works, 
from  April  1st,  1828,  to  Nov. 

1st,  1828,  4,688  04 

Nov.  1st,  1828,  to  Nov.  1st,  1829,  3,806  77 

Nov.  1st,  1829,  to  Nov.  1st,  1830,  2,698  93 

Nov.   1st,  1830,  to  January  1st 

1831,  284  68 

Paid  for  coal,  1829,  at  Philadel- 
phia, 4,645  12 


5,050  00 
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[Minca 


Paid  for  coal,  1830,  at  ditto,  3,517  02 

Paid  for  oil,    lead   and  spun 
yarn  during  same  time,  462  05 

  20,102  61 


67,496  67 

Balance,  7,511  26 


§75,007  93 


E.  E.  Philadelphia,  January  27,  1831, 

THO'S.  P.  ROBERTS,  Treasurer, 


SHIPPING  ON  LAKE  ERIE. 
The  following'  list  of  vessels  on  Lake  Erie,  furnished 
us  by  a  friend,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain 
their  number,  and  the  exact  tonnage  of  each,  will  be 
read  with  satisfaction  by  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  west.  It  exhibits  an  evidence  of  the 
amount  of  business  done  on  this  Lake,  which  is  truly 
flattering. 

American  Vessels. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

j  \  1 1 1  Cl  H  ,l 

51 

92 

TnVln  O     \  rl  q  m  3 

54 

77 

A  mi  ra n th 

^  V  lll.ll  4  1  J  I  L  I  A 

UJ 

•it 

John  Richards 

J.  s» 

J\  1 1 Q 1  C  \ V 

4.7 

14 

Lt,  ij  L  II  Iv  1 1 13 

73 

57 

A  ntp  loTif* 

in'  it  iviy^ 

11 

91 

Lady  of  the  Lakes 

87 

3£ 

A  nrnrn 

81 

25 

Lagrange 

101 

Allen  Trimble 

15 

61 

Louis  Judson 

17 

43 

Argus* 

20 

Mariner 

96 

40 

Beaver 

44 

Maria  Antoinette 

86 

35 

Bolivar 

60 

Marshal  Ney 

73 

25 

Cincinnati 

53 

57 

Milan 

33 

81 

Columbus 

63 

51 

Morning  Star 

30 

63 

Coneaut  Packet 

29 

67 

Mary 

45 

63 

Commerce 

88 

Minerva 

50 

90 

Constitution 

84 

27 

Napoleon 

107 

13 

Comet 

47 

16 

Nucleus  - 

93 

61 

Commodore  Perry 

25 

N.  Connecticut 

60 

50 

Detroit 

66 

80 

Niagara* 

156 

9 > 

Enterprise* 

219 

Ohio* 

157 

43 

Eagle 

94 

71 

Olive  Branch 

28 

Essex 

30 

85 

Pilot 

54 

25 

Erie  Packet 

31 

Pioneer* 

124 

67 

Eclipse 

58 

10 

Red  Rover* 

00 
00 

80 

Emily 

30 

Spy 

38 

Express 

24 

09 

Shl'n  Thompson* 

241 

Farmer 

51 

60 

Swift-Sure 

30 

Free  Trader 

30 

Superior* 

346 

36 

Geauga 

o  o 

61 

Savage 

30 

Governor  Cass 

53 

89 

St.  Clair 

35 

Good  Intent 

OO 
UJ 

61 

Telegraph, 

43 

78 

Guerriere 

41 

36 

United  States 

.93 

19 

Grampus 

30 

28 

William  Tell 

61 

10 

General  Jackson 

42 

William  Penn* 

219 

00 

Henry  Clay* 

301 

62 

William  Peacock* 

120 

20 

Hamilton 

27 

Young  Lion 

83 

Independence 

26 

31 

Tonnage  5,024  48-95ths. 
Number  of  American  vessels,  69. 
The  figures  on  the  right  hand  of  the  column,  denote 
the  fractional  parts,  or  so  many  ninety-fifths  of  a  ton. 


BniTisn  Vessels. — Brittania,  Elizabeth,  Fair  Trader, 
Hope,  Hetty-Maria,  Lark,  Lord  Wellington,  Mariner, 
Nelson,  Niagara,  Pioneer,  Perseverance,  Recovery, 
Susan,  Sterling,  Thomas  Talbot,  Victory.  Tonnage 
not  known.  Number  of  British  vessels  17. 
  Buffalo  paper, 

*  Steamboats. 


A  writer  in  Poulson's  Advertiser  remarks,  that  "the 
green  house  built  by  the  late  Dr.  Barton,  and  now 
owned  by  George  Pepper,  Esq.  was  far  from  being  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Philadelphia;  for  one  was  erected  at 
Springetsbury,  in  the  former  part  of  last  century,  by 


Margaret  Frame,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Penn, 
who  accompanied  her  brother,  one  of  the  proprietors  in 
his  visit  to  the  province:  and  who  at  that  time  built  one 
of  the  wings  of  an  intended  mansion,  where  he  purpos- 
ed to  reside,  and  laid  out  a  garden  in  the  taste  which 
then  prevailed  in  England,  of  clipped  hedges,  arbors 
and  wildernesses,  which  flourished  beautifully  till  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  the  house  was  ac- 
cidentally destroyed  by  fire — and  here,  just  previous  to 
that  period,  a  fine  old  Aloe  bloomed,  the  perquisites  of 
whichr  from  the  citizens  who  visited  it,  rewarded  Old 
Virgil  for  his  care.  There  was  also  a  green  house  attach- 
ed to  the  houses  of  Charles  Norris,  Esq.  where  the 
United  States  Bank  now  stands,  which  was  well  filled 
with  choice  and  curious  exotics;  and  at  the  same  place 
was  a  hot  house  or  stove  where  a  number  of  choice  and 
excellent  pine  apples  were  annually  raised,  and  here 
was  a  Coffee  Tree  also,  which  produced  and  ripened  its 
fruit  above  60  years  since;  and  the  large  and  well  culti- 
vated garden  contained  a  collection  of  fruit  of  such  ex- 
cellence as  might  rival  the  best  now  offered,  together 
with  artichokes  and  other  vegetables  in  great  perfec- 
tion and  abundance.  Israel  Pemberton,  William 
Logan,  James  Hamilton,  Isaac  Norris,  and  perhaps 
some  others,  about  the  same  time,  had  also  handsome 
gardens  and  green  houses  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity." 


Our  Rivers. — On  Thursday  last,  the  22d  inst.  the 
river  was  open  below  the  Monongahela  bridge,  and  on 
that  day,  and  during  the  early  part  of  Wednesday,  seve- 
ral steam  boats  left  our  port  for  Louisville  and  other 
ports  below.  During  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the 
ice  in  the  Monongahela  river,  above  the  bridge,  started: 
the  river  is  now  high  and  full  of  ice,  so  that  the  naviga- 
tion is  again  interrupted.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
river  will  ag-ain  be  in  navigable  order  to-morrow,  or  the 
day  after,  at  the  farthest.  Perhaps  it  may  be  worthy 
of  notice,  that  both  last  year  and  this  year,  navigation 
commenced  on  the  22d  of  February. — Pittsburg  Gaz. 


Delaware  Citt,  March  2. 

Vessels  can  now  pass  through  the  whole  line  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  the  ice  having  nearly 
disappeared.  Back  Creek,  we  understand,  is  also  clear 
of  ice,  so  that  the  navigation  of  this  great  thoroughfare 
will,  after  an  obstruction  by  the  ice  for  an  uncommon 
length  of  time,  be  again  renewed  with  the  opening 
spring,  giving  an  impulse  to  businesss,  and  a  cheering 
aspect  throughout  the  line. 

We  expect  the  Steam-boat  for  Baltimore  will  be 
down  in  a  few  days.  The  Canal  is  now  in  good  order 
throughout,  no  damage  having  been  done  to  the  tow- 
path  or  banks  by  the  late  storms  and  severe  weather. — 
Courier. 

OCTOn  Saturday  last  the  icejn  the  Delaware  began  to 
move — but  during  most  of  the  week  the  floating  ice 
prevented  the  numerous  vessels  which  were  ready, 
from  departing  till  Wednesday,  when  the  Algonquin, 
Liverpool  packet,  dropped  down,  and  a  vessel  from 
sea  arrived.  The  Ohio  opened  about  a  week  pre- 
viously. 

(Xj"The  Rev.  Thomas  M'Aulet,  D.  D.  was  elected, 
on  Tuesday  last,  a  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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PAPERS  FURNISHED  THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  BY 
Redmond  Contngham. 

Further  information  relative  to  the 
AMISH  OR  AYMENIST  SECT. 
{Obtained  from  a  Member  of  the.  Society.) 
To  the  question,  why  have  the  Amish  no  public  burying 
grounds?  it  is  replied,  "We  have  been  told,  that  in  the 
earliest  times  it  was  customary  for  the  wandering'  tribes 
to  burn  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  collect  the  ashes, 
which  they  placed  in  vases,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
them  from  place  to  place,  as  they  found  it  necessary  to 
remove.  When  societies  began  to  increase,  and  settle- 
ments to  be  permanent,  then  came  the  practice  of  erect- 
ing sepulchres:  this  originated  from  the  vain  desire  of 
conferring  honour,even  on  the  lifeless  clay  within  a  tomb. 
Pyramids,  mausolems,  and  temples,  followed — all  de- 
signed to  mark,  with  honourable  distinction,  the  illustri- 
ous dead  Churches  were  erected  over  sepulchres,  and 
sepulchres  were  formed  within  churches. 

"The  Germans  had  in  early  times  the  places  of  the 
dead  consecrated  by  the  priests;  and  it  was  considered 
a  mark  of  disgrace,  not  to  be  interred  in  ground  ren- 
dered holy  by  consecration.  To  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  a  burial  In  consecrated  ground, was  the  most 
ignominious  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted  upon 
the  friends  of  the  deceased." 

The  teachers  of  this  sect"  remark,  "  That  the  most 
wealthy  and  influential  enjoy  privileges,  which  the  poor, 
however  good,  however  virtuous,  however  religious, 
they  may  be,  are  denied;  because  those  privileges  they 
are  unable  to  buy.  The  rich,  by  a  large  bequest  to  a 
church,  will  not  only  have  a  sepulchre  within  its  walls, 
but  a  splendid  marble  ornament  to  point  out  the  virtues 
of  the  donor;  whilst  the  destitute  will  be  refused  burial 
in  consecrated  ground,  because  they  are  not  able  to 
comply  with  the  demand  for  the  mere  right." 

"  Ground  already  consecrated  will  not,  for  that  reason, 
lie  undisturbed  for  ever.  Health  put  in  its  plea.  tn&S 
sepulchres  within  churches  were  prejudicial;  that  burial 
grounds  within  cities,  would  generate  disease.  Sepul- 
chres were,  therefore, forbidden  to  be  erected  in  church- 
es and  those  already  made  were  required  to  be  re- 
moved as  offensive.  Where  then  was  their  respect  for 
the  dead?  Time  also  asserted,  that  as  it  advanced,  one 
age  would  bury  the  memory  of  the  other  in  oblivion; 
and  if  not  in  oblivion,  would  weaken  the  veneration  of 
consecrated  ground  of  former  years;  that  houses  for  the 
living  would  be  built  upon  it,  without  respect  for  the 
bones  beneath  its  surface." 

"  The  soul  is  immortal,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  released 
from  its  earthy  mantle,  hastens  to  a  higher  destiny. 
All,  therefore,  that  we  require  is,  that  the  body  may  be 
placed  in  some  spot  bidden  from  the  public  eye,  where 
it  may  remain  undisturbed  until  it  be  finally  united  with 
the  earth,  of  which  it  was  originally  made." 

"Where  repose  the  ashes  of  the  patriarchs  of  anti- 
quity? Where  are  the  ashes  of  our  fathers'1  We  came 
to  Pennsylvania,and  left  them  to  repose  in  a  distant  land; 
they  are  but  earth — our  souls  will  meet  in  Heaven." 

"fride  has  erected  the  church,  the  tomb,  the  sepul- 
chre, and  the  magnificent  mausolem." 

"  The  body  wrapt  in  canvass,  and  committed  to  the 
ocean,  lies  as  securely  as  if  deposited  in  consecrated 
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ground.  No  proud  monument  marks  the  spot — no  gau- 
dy or  brilliant  edifice  stands  above  it — no  golden  let- 
tered tablet  gives  the  splendid  virtues  of  the  dead.  The 
waters  rander  such  honours  useless.  The  practice  of 
public  burial  is  not  necessary  or  required.  The  Bible 
does  not  make  it  imperative.  Time  renders  every 
monument  unavailing." 

"Let  us  be  ever  governed  by  reason  and  nature." 
Opinions  of  the  flymenisis., 

"  God  influenced  by  a  desire  to  save  the  whole  world 
sent  his  son;  his  son  was,  therefore,  intended  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  whole  human  family." 

The  Bible  speaks  of  different  degrees  of  punishment, 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  sins  committed.  It  can- 
not be  believed,  "  That  he  who  sins  the  least  shall  ba 
punished  in  the  same  degree,  as  he  who  sins  the  most." 

"  Ostentation,  in  every  thing  we  do,  should  be  avoid- 
ed; we  are  bound  in  duty,  to  relieve  those  who  ask  our 
aid,  and  require  our  help;  but  it  must  be  done  without 
giving  oneself  the  merit  of  the  act." 

"In  our  passage  through  life,  we  must  ever  be  vigil- 
ant; for,  in  passing  over  a  field,  a  stone  might  cause  us 
to  stumble,  if  not  to  fall.  However  great  ye  may  think 
yourselves,  be  vigilant,  lest  ye  stumble  or  fall." 

The  founder  of  the  Amish  or  Ornish  sect,  gave  the 
following  rules  or  authorities  as  guides  to  the  preach- 
ers:-^ ; 

The  Apostles  were  unlearned;  they  were  all  men  in 
an  humble  stage  of  life.  They  derived  their  instruc- 
tion from  our  Saviour  in  person — we  derive  it  from 
the  Bible  and  Testament.  It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary 
for  us  to  be  previously  instructed,  to  perform  our  duty 
as  preachers  or  teachers  of  the  Word  of  God. 

The  Testament  will  supply  us  with  rules  for  our  go- 
vernment. St.  Mark,  xi.  24 — 1st  Epistle  of  St.  James, 
v.  6  and  7 — St.  Matthew  xxi.  22 — Phillippians,  iv.  11, 
12  and  13— Proverbs,  xxix.  23  (Bible)— St.  Luke.xvii. 
3  and  4^St.  Matthew,  xviii.  15  and  16 — 1st  Epistle  of 
Timothy,  v.  1,  2,  and  20— 1st  Epistle  of  Peter,  v.  5 — 
Corinthians,  vi.  5,  6  and  7 — Corinthians,  xiv.  34  and  35 
— 1st  Timothy,  v.  16 — Ephesians,  v. — Proverbs,  xxviii. 
19  (Bible)— Proverbs,  xii.  11,  24  and  27  (Bible)— Job, 
xxxiii.  14,  15  and  16  (Bible) — Romans,  xiii.  13 — John, 
xx.  21,  22  and  23 — Deuteronomy,  vii.  3  and  4  (Bible)  — 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  viii.  12,  13,  36,  37  and  38 — Co- 
rinthians, vii.  14. 

Note. — The  Mennonists  in  Germany  read,  at  the  time 
of  baptism,  the  23d  to  the  40th  verse  of  the  8th  chapter 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  also,  the  41st  verse  of  the 
12th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  showing  that  repentance 
before  baptism  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  branch  of 
the  Mennonists,  that  pursue  this  form,  do  not  require 
any  assent  to  any  particular  creed,  from  the  persons  to 
be  baptized,  but  ask  only  the  general  profession  of 
Christianity. 

Note. — The  Aymenists  refer  their  brethren,  for  rules 

of  discipline,  to  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ii.  37  and  38  

St.  Matthew,  xviii.  lo,  16  and  17 — St.  Luke,  xvii.  3  and 
4— St.  Peter,  i.  5— Phillippians,  iv.  11,  12  and  13— St. 
Matthew,  xxi.  22— St.  Mark,  xi.  24—St.  James,  i.  5,  G 
and  7-. 

Note. — Some  persons  derive  the  name  of  this  sect 
I  from  Omeis,  a  preacher  of  the  Mennonists,  called  after 
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him  Omeis,  or  Ommish.  Others  supposed  it  to  derived 
from  Ommen,  a  town  in  Germany,  whose  inhabitants 
are  called  Ommenists. 

I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  Ommen  is  a  town  of 
the  United  Provinces,  and  Ommenburg  is  a  town  in 
Germany.  These  speculations  I  give  as  I  receive  them; 
also  the  following: 

Magnus  Daniel  Omeis  was  born  in  Nuremberg,  a  free 
imperial  city  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  Franconia. 
Omeis,  after  he  became  of  age,  settled  at  Attorf,  about 
ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  and  within  its 
territory. 

There  was  a  University  of  some  celebrity,  a  Botanic 
Garden,  and  an  excellent  Library,  at  Attorf. 

Omeis  was  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres.  He  wrote  on 
the  Platonic  and  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  publish- 
ed Notes  to  the  Historia  Evangelica.    He  died' in  1708. 

It  is  said,  that  a  branch  of  the  Mennonists  studies  his 
works,  and  were  called  Omeis. 

Question.  Was  this  person  the  founder  oF  the  sect  in 
Pennsylvania,  known  by  the  name  of  Ommish? 

Note. — Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Aymenists  are 
said  by  their  preachers,  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Apostolici,  a  religious  sect  which  flourished  at  the  close 
of  the  second  century. 

"Permitting  the  hair  to  grow  to  a  great  length  upon 
their  heads,  suffering  the  beard  to  grow  without  re- 
straint; and  considering  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God  to  take  oaths;  also  to  conform,  as  far  as  practicable, 
with  the  peculiar  manners,  usages,  and  customs,  of  the 
Apostles." 

There  were  three  different  sects  called  Apostolici, 
who  flourished  at  different  periods.  It  is  the  first  of 
these,  which  is  referred  to  by  the  Amish  teachers, 

November  26, 1830. 
Dear  Sir — In  answer  to  the  letter  addressed  to  you 
by  Redmond  Conyngham,  of  Lancaster,  stating  that  he 
has  written  a  history  of  the  Aymenist  sect,  as  connected 
witli  the  early  settlement  of  Pennsylvania';  and  in  which, 
he  expresses  a  desire  to  be  informed  respecting  the 
name  of  the  founder  of  the  sect;  the  place  of  his  nativity; 
and  the  place  from  which  they  originally  came.  .We 
respectfully  submit  to  you  the  following  summary  ac- 
count:— 

As  to  the  question,  "Who  was  the  founder  of  the 
sect?"  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  direct  and  definite 
answer.  We  would  however  briefly  observe,  that  the 
confession,  or  articles  of  faith,  to  which  the  society  still 
adhere,  is  the  same  which  was  published  at  Dortrecht, 
in  Holland,  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1632;  by  those 
who,  at  that  time  and  in  that  place,  were  called  "Bap- 
tists," "Ana-baptists,"  or  "Mennonists."  Who,  being 
accused  of  belonging  to  those  dangerous  and  seditious 
fanatics,  that  figured  at  Munster  about  the  year  1533. 
On  account  of  this  accusation,  they  suffered  the  sever- 
est persecutions,  in  consequence  of  which,  their  minis- 
ters met  in  conference  at  the  time  and  place  aforesaid, 
and  published  their  Confession  of  Faith.  By  which, 
they  clearly  refuted  the  charge  of  entertaining  the  wild 
and  fanatical  notions  of  the  Munsterites.  For  said  Con- 
fession see  "  Dee  Blutige  Schau  platz,  ouer  Martyrer 
Spiegel  der  Yaufsgesinnten."  Printed  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 
by  Joseph  Ehrenfried,  volume  I.  page  22.  This  is  the 
Confession  of  Faith  to  which  those  called  Aymenists 
still  adhere,  and  which  is  represented  and  held  forth  to 
every  individual  that  is  admitted  into  their  communion, 
and  that  previous  to  the  administering  of  baptism. 

How  the  name  "Aymenists,"  or  "Amish,"  originated, 
will  appear  from  the  following: 

p  There  are  manuscripts  extant  from  which  it  appears, 
that  in  the  year  1696,  a  dispute  or  difference  of  opinion 
arose  between  the  ministers  of  the  Mennonists  inhabit- 
ing the  country  along  the  river  Ehine,  from  Alsace  up 
into  the  district  of  Bern  in  Svviterland.  Among  the  dis- 
putants there  was  on  the  one  part  John  Heisly,  who 


with  his  party  contended,  that  the  construction  put  upon 
1st  Corinthians,  v.  9,  10  and  11  verses-^-2d  Thessalo- 
nialis,  iii.  15 — Titus,  iii.  11 — in  the  seventeenth  article 
of  said  Confession,  was  too  rigorous.  On  the  other 
hand  there  was  Jacob  Ay  men,  who  with  his  party  strictly 
adhered  to  the.  text.  The  two  parties,  after  having  met 
and  deliberated  on  the  subject,  could  not  agree;  and, 
finally,  a  separation  took  place.  Those  who,  with  Jacob 
Aymen,  adhered  to  the  original,  were  by  the  opposite 
party  called  "  Aymeniten,''  or  "Aymenists."  Jacob' 
Aymen  was,  in  the  Swiss  dialect  (for  brevity  sake)i 
called  "Jaki  Aymi."  Hence  the  term  "Amish," 
"  Ornish,"  &c. 

It  is,  however,  not  acknowledged  that  Jacob  Aymen 
was  the  founder  of  a  sect.    He  is  not  the  author  of  any 
book,  nor  was  he  the  propagator  of  a  new  doctrine,  but 
a  mere  defender  of  that  which  had  existed  for  many  ' 
years  beforehand. 

If  a  new  sect  was  founded,  it  was  by  John  Heisly  and 
his  party,  as  they  deviated  from  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
which  was  acknowledged  by  the  conference  held  at 
Dortrecht,  sixty-four  years  previously.  But  we  shall  be 
content  to  let  every  one  judge  of  this  matter  as  he  shalS 
think  proper.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  names  of  "Ay- 
menites,"  "Amish,"  "  Ornish,"  &c.  were  bestowed  on 
them  by  way  of  reproach.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  will 
only  state,  that  many  and  large  congregations  still  exist 
in  Europe,  where  they  are  not  known  by  that  name, 
A  considerable  number  of  whom  have,  of  late  years, 
emigrated  to  this  country,  and  were  received  by  those 
called  "Aymenites"  as  their  brethren. 

In  the  Palatinate  of  Bavaria,  Alsace,  Waldeck,  and 
Switzerland,  they  are  at  present  generally  called  Men- 
nonites.  By  which  name,  they  have  been  known  for 
more  than  two  centuries. 

The  "Aymenites"  of  the  present  day.are  in  principles 
the  same  with  those  formerly  called  " Mennonites," 
"Ana-baptists,"  &c.  and  with  the  "  Waldenses"  of  the 
twelfth  century.  This  will  be  evident,  by  comparing 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  before  alluded  to,  with  the 
tenets  and  morals  of  the  Waldenses.  That  the  differ- 
ence is  only  nominal,  is  according  to  Y.  T.  V.  Bright, 
attested  by  Jacobus  Mehrningus'  History  of  Baptism, 
page  666,  where  he  says:  "From  Barengarius  they  were 
called  Barengarians;  from  Peter  de  Bouis.Petrobrusians; 
from  Henricus,  Henricians;  from  the  Apostles,  Aposto- 
lici; and  .from  Peter  Waldus,  Waldensis,"  Sic.  And  pp„ 
695  and  696,  he  says:  "  With  us  Germans  they  are,  by 
the  Papists,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists,  who  maintain  in- 
fant baptism,  contemptuously  called  Ana-baptists.  In 
the  Low  Countries,  they  are  called  Mennonites,  from 
Menno  Sernous,  one  of  their  most  eminent  teachers." 
See  the  aforesaid  "Blutige  Schau  platz,"  vol.1,  page  ' 
220,  and  the  Introduction,  page  7,  with  the  original 
notes  in  both  places. 

The  greater  part  of  those  who  first  came  to  this  coun- 
try, originally  came  from  Switzerland;  from  which  place 
they  were  driven  by  persecution,  in  the  year  1671,  and 
settled  in  the  Palatinate  of  Bavaria — (see  vol.  II.  page 
598,  of  said  "Blutige  Schau  platz") — where  they  con- 
tinued till  sometime  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  When,  in  consequence  of  the  inducement 
held  forth  by  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  granting 
liberty  of  conscience  to  all  denominations,  they  emi- 
grated to  this  country;  and  settled  in  the  lower  coun- 
ties of  this  State.  Where  they  again  received  the  name 
of  "Aymeniten,"  "Aymenites,"  or  "Amish,"  from  the 
followers  of  John  Heisly — many  of  whom  had  also  coma 
to  this  country. 

The  birth  place  of  Jacob  Aymen  we  have  not  ascer- 
tained, nor  yet  the  exact  place  of  his  residence — having 
never  considered  him  a  man  of  note,  we  do  not  deem 
the  place  of  his  nativity  a  matter  of  consequence. 

Respectfully  your  friends, 

SHEM  ZOOK, 
DAYID  ZQOK* 

Hon.  William  P.  Maclat. 
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An  aged  member  of  the  Amish  or  Ommish  faith  re- 
lates, that  he  often  heard  his  grandfather  say,  that  his 
family  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  European  who  settled 
west  of  the  Conesloga.  That  the  Indians  lived  near 
them;  and  that  the  German  and  Indian  children  would 
-  frequently  play  together  in  the  neighbouring  wigwam. 
"'Sometimes  you  would  see  them  engaged  in  contests 
of  foot  race;  in  which,  the  Indian  lads  would  excel,  al- 
though the  German  boys  would  discard  their  clothes, 
to  pat  them  on  an,  equality  with  the  naked  savages. 
Sometimes  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  but  here  the  little 
Indians  would  all  show  their  superiority  in  skill,  and 
accuracy  of  aim.  In  wrestling,  and  most  of  their  exer- 
cises, the  Indian  boys  excelled;  but  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  the  little  emigrants  had  the  advantage.  I  have 
often  seen  the  chiefs  reclining  on  the  ground,  leaning 
on  the  arm,  looking  at  the  diversions  and  amusements 
of  the  children;  and  when  the  little  Indian  would  ex- 
cel, they  would  laugh  very  heartily. 

"  It  would  not  unfrequently  happen,  that  the  little 
Germans  would  show  some  degree  of  anger,  when  they 
were  unsuccessful,  by  giving  a  blow,  or  taking  up  a 
stone  and  unceremoniously  hurl  it  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
petitor, which  the  little  Indians  would  receive  with  the 
utmost  complacency.  I  was  one  day  amused  by  seeing 
a  struggle  between  an  Indian  and  a  German;  the  former 
was  younger,  but  more  active  than  the  latter,- and  the 
little  son  of  the  forest  was  evidently  playing  with  the 
strength  of  his  adversary;  the  German  became  heated, 
and  exerting  all  his  strength  endeavoured  to  throw  his 
companion  with  some  force  upon  the  ground,  but  the 
.wily  Indian  gave  a  sudden  trip,  which  caused  the  Ger- 
man to  fall  beneath;  who,  rising-  angrily,  seized  a  stone 
and  levelled  his  opponent  to  the  earth.  The  chiefs,  who 
were  near  laughed  very  heartily,  for  the  little  white  faces 
did  not  wait  to  see  the  result,  but  run  hastily  home- 
wards, dreading  a  severe  castigation.  In  all  and  every 
transaction  we  had  with  the  Indians,  we  found  them 
mild  and  peaceable;  and,  as  just  related,  not  disposed 
to  revenge,  when  the  act  appeared  to  be  a  momentary 
burst  of  passion.  I  have  often  seen  the  little  Brenne- 
man's,  child-ren  of  a  Mennonist  emigrant,  playing  in  the 
most  sportive  and  innocent  manner  with  the  little  red 
faces,  and  I  never  knew  or  heard  of  one  little  white  face 
receiving  an  injury  from  their  red  brethren;  that  is,  no 
intentional  injury. 

" I  remember  the  hickory  tree  which  onee  stood  in 
the  centre  of  Lancaster.  It  was  customary  for  the  In- 
dians, when  about  to  form  a  treaty,  to  select  a  tree 
which  had  the  appearance  of  vigour,  health,  strength, 
and,  I  may  add,  beauty;  then  surrounding  it,  they  would 
say,  'by  this  chain  thus  linked  together,  may  it  remain 
unbroken  as  this  tree  has  survived  the  storrn.'  Again, 
'  If  any  of  us  shall  violate  this  pledge,  may  the  lighten- 
ing shiver  such  to  pieces,  as  a  lofty  pine  in  a  thunder- 
storm.' 

"  It  was  not  until  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquor, 
that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Indians  proved  dangerous 
to  the  whites;  but  not  to  us,  for  we  gave  them  no  liquor, 
and  neither  did  we  trade  with  them,  for  our  religion 
forbade  it. 

"It  may  be  not  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  Indians 
had  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  William  Penn.whom 
they  were  always  inclined  to  respect  as  a  superior  be- 
ing; and  the  great  conference  was  frequently  referred 
to  by  them,  in  their  several  talks  at  Lancaster  and  at 
Conestoga." 

Note. — The  Brennemans'  settled  west  of  the  Cones- 
toga  in  the  year  1719. 


BENEFICIAL  SOCIETIES. 
The  following  statement  is,  we  think,  highly  credit- 
able to  our  coloured  population;  and  deserves  to  be 
recorded,  as  exhibiting  a  much  more  extensive  system 
of  benevolent  operations,  than  is  generally  supposed  to 


exist  in  our  city.  It  appeared  as  an  advertisement  in 
the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Whereas,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  per- 
son to  -  contribute' as  far  as  is  in  their  power  towards 
alleviating  the  miseries,  and  supplying  the  wants,  of 
those  of  our  fellow  beings  who,  through  the  many  mis- 
fortunes and  calamities  to  which  human  nature  is  sub- 
ject, may  become  fit  objects  for  our  charity.  And, 
whereas,  from  the  many  privations  to  which  we  as  peo- 
ple of  colour  are  subject,  and  our  limited  opportunity 
of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life,  many  of  us  have  been 
included  in  the  number  dependent  on  those  provisions 
made  bylaw,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor;  there- 
fore, as  we  constitute  a  part  of  the  public  burden,  we 
have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  use  such  means  as  was  in 
our  reach  to  lessen  its  weight;  among  which,  we  have 
found  the  forming  of  institutions  for  mutual  relief,  the 
most  practicable  and  best  calculated  to  effect  our  ob- 
ject. To  these  institutions,  each  member  pays  a  sum 
varying  from  one  to  eight  dollars  as  an  initiation  fee, 
and  from  twelve  and  a  half  to  twenty-five  cents  monthly. 
The  funds  are  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  relief  of 
such  of  its  members,  as  through  sickness  or  misfortune, 
may  be  unable  to  work;  to  the  interments  of  deceased 
members,  and  to  the  relief  of  their  widows  and  orphans, 
&c.  Therefore,  by  contributing  a  trifling  sum  to  these 
funds  while  in  prosperity,we  not  only  secure  to  ourselves 
a  pension  in  sickness  and  adversity,  but  also  contribute 
to  the  relief  of  our  distressed  brethren;  and  as  these  so- 
cieties are  incorporated  and  bodies  politic  in  law,  each 
member  is  sure  of  such  benefits  as  are  guaranteed  by 
their  constitutions.  But  as  the  public  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  manner  of  distributing  these  benefits, -nor  the 
amount  distributed,  many  have  mistaken  our  object,  and 
doubted  the  utility  of  these  institutions — have  thought 
them  incentive  to  extravagance  and  dissipation,  and  for- 
med merely  to  gratify  our  ostentatious  desire,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the.societies  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary, for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  to  publish  a-state- 
ment  of  their  expenses  for  charitable  purposes  during 
the  last  year;  which,  we  believe,  will  convince  every 
candid  person,  that  the  above  named  opinions  are  erro- 
neous, as  most  of  the  objects  of  these  charities  are  per- 
sons whose  daily  earnings  are  scarcely  adequate  to  their 
daily  wants;  and,  many  of  them  having  large  families, 
without  some  such  aid  they  would  necessarily  become 
objects  of  public  charity:  whereas,  by  belonging  to  one 
or  more  of  these  institutions,  they  receive  such  aid  as 
enables  them  to  live,  and  in  case  of  their  death  to  be  de- 
cently interred  without  increasing  the  public  expense. 

We,  the  subscribers,  being  appointed  a  committee  to 
lay  before  the  public  a  statement  of  the  expenses  of 
each  society,  for  the  year  1830,  together  with  the  dates 
of  their  formation,  do  certify  the  following  to  be  correct. 
MALE  SOCIETIES. 

Formed.  Paid  out  from 
The  African  Friendly  Socie- 
ty of  St.  Thomas  1795,1830  to  1831  $76  50 
Sons  of  Africa  1810 
Benezet  Philanthropic         1812  " 
African  Benevolent  1815  " 
Benevolent  Sons  of  Zion      1822  " 
Sons  of  St.  Thomas             1823  " 
Harrison  Benevolent  1823 
Coachman's  Benevolent  3825 
United  Sons  of  Wilberforce  1827  " 
Tyson  Benevolent  1S24 
Beneficial  Phil. Sons  ofZoar  1826 
United  Brethren  1829 
Humane  Mechanics             1828  " 
Union  Ben't  Sons  of  Bethel  1828  " 
United  Shipley  Beneficial   1829  " 
Citizen  Sons  of  Philadelphia  1830 
Library  Benevolent  1830 


222  00 
415  19 
116  99 
57  73 
43  12 
56  06 
212  12| 
308  68 
93  38 
38  50 


159 
38 

178 
97 
18 
70 


00 

00 

61 

07J 

40 

35 


$2202  7H- 
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FEMALE  SOCIETIES. 

Formed.  Paid  out  from 

The  Female  Benevolent  So- 
ciety of  St.  Thomas         1796,1830  to  1831  $80  84 

Female  Benev'tWhitesonianl816 

African  Female  Band  Bene 
Tolent  Society  of  Bethel 

Female  Benezet  Society 


80  12 


Daughters  of  Aaron 


1817 
1818 
.  1819 
1821 


1822 

1822 

1824 
1825 

1825 


Female  Granville  Society 
Daughters  of  Africa's  Soc'y  1821 
Female  African  Benevolent  1822 
Daughters  of  Zion  Angolian 

Ethiopean  Society 
Daughters  of  St.  Thomas 

Society,  Feb.  1 
Daughters  of  Absalom,  A 
pril  5 

Daughters  of  Ethiopia 
Female  Tyson  Society 
Daughters  of  Hosea 
Female  Methodist  Assistant 

Society  1827 
United  Daughters  of  Wesley  1827 
Free  Daughters  of  Shipley  1827 
Daughters  of  Isaiah  1 828 

Daughters  of  Gideon  1 828 

Female  Clarkson  Society  1828 
United  Sister's  Society  1828 
Union  Daughters  of  Industry  1829 
Female  Harrison  Benevo- 
lent Society  1829 
Female  Beneficial  Philan- 
thropic Society  of  Zoar 
Benev't  Daughters  of  Zion 
Daughters  of  Noah  of  Beth 

el  Church  1822 
Citizen  Daughters  of  Phil'a  1830 


Total  of  male  societies,  - 

Total  of  male  and  female  societies, 


428 
196 
61 
161 
149 


50 
12i 
124 

22^ 
97 


212  55$ 
103  67 
250  72- 


360 
131 
132 
109 

52 
144 


33 
30 
75 
77 

50 
78 


108  72 


73 
189 

90 
208 

39 


724 

65 

00 

75 

50 


1826 
1826 


97  25 

42  21 
75  50 

40  00 
15  00 


$3616  584 

2202  ri| 
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There  are  several  societies  of  the  same  kind,  that  have 
not  made  their  returns  to  be  published,  tor  reasons  un- 
known to  us. 

JOHN  BOWERS, 
WILLIAM  C.  WEST, 
JAMES  CORNISH, 
ROBERT  C.  GORDON,  Sr. 
BENJAMIN  PASCHALL, 
March  1,  1831.  Committee. 


MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  COMPANY. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  was  held  on  Thursday  eve- 
rting, Jan.  13tli. 

Edmund  Wilcox  was  appointed  Chairman,  and 
Henht  C.  Cohdit,  Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  Directors  for  the  past  year  was  read 
and  accepted. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Directors. 
It  is  a  source  of  much  gratification  that  the  condition 
of  the  Library  affords  cause  for  sincere  congratulation. 
The  fu-11  attendance  always  to  be  seen  at  the  Library,  is 
the  most  convincing  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
entire  success  of  the  enterprise  in  ■which  the  members 
engaged  a  few  years  since,  and  while  we  are  gratified  at 
what  has  been  done,\ve  are  led  to  anticipate  increased 
means  of  pleasure  and  instruction  from  this  institution. 

The  Directors  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  duty 
of  providing  for  a  series  of  popular  lectures  to  be  deliv- 
ered before  the  company,  and  have  made  arrangements 
for  a  course  of  a  more  miscellaneous  and  general  char- 


acter, than  those  hitherto  delivered  before  the  members, 
and  from  the  eminence  of  the  gentlemen  in  various 
departments,  who  have  kindly  engaged  their  services 
for  the  present  course,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that 
the  gratification  derived  from  this  important  means  of 
instruction,  will  not  be  less  than  has  been  enjoyed  from 
those  delivered  informer  years.    Notice  of  the  lectures 
will  soon  be  given.    The  amount  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  year,  the  number  of  stockholders 
and  subscribers,  and  the  present  state  of  the  funds,  will 
be  exhibited  in  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  which  will 
be  laid  before  you.    It  will  be  seen  by  that  report,  that 
the  sale  of  stock  forms  a  very  important  item  of  revenue 
to  the  company.    The  remainder  of  the  new  emission  of 
200  certificates,  authorised  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
1829,  will  probably  be  disposed  of  during  the  present 
winter.    It  will  therefore  become  the  duty  of  the  com- 
pany to  determine  whether  the  number  of  stockholders 
shall  be  further  increased,  or  an  additional  annual  pay- 
ment imposed  upon  each  share,  to  meet  the  deficiency 
in  the  receipts  consequent  upon  the  suspension  of  the 
sale  of  certificates.    Which  of  these  expedients  shall 
be  adopted,  is  a  question  interesting  to  each  member, 
and  is  introduced  to  his  notice  now,  that  he  may  be 
prepared  to  act  upon  it  at  the  proper  time,  as,  in  his 
judgment,  the  reciprocal  interests  of  himself  and  of  the 
institution,  may  direct.  The  numbers  of  volumes  added 
to  the  library  during  the  past  year,  is  402,  among  which 
are  many  works  of  sterling  value,  and  the  great  increase 
of  books,  since  publishing  the  catalogue,  in  1828,  will 
make  it  necessary  to  publish  an  additional  catalogue  at 
an  early  period. 

The  whole  number  of  volumes  in'the  Library  is  3320, 
the  number  of  daily  newspapers  taken  is  five,  of  weekly 
and  semi-weekly  papers  three,  and  of  periodical  jour- 
nals seven.  To  show  how  extensively  the  library  has 
been  used,  it  will  be  enough  to  state,  that  the  number 
of  books  loaned  during^he  past  year,  is  8430.  The  in- 
crease of  readers  at  the  rooms  will  render  it  necessary  to 
to  provide  more  ample  accommodations,  and  a  commit- 
tee has  been  appointed  to  take  this  subject  into  consi- 
deration; and  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  a 
building  may  probably  be  obtained  Tor  the  use  of  our 
institution  in  conjunction  with  other  literary  societies  of 
the  city.  A  charter  has  been  obtained  which  secures 
to  the  company  the  advantages  of  an  incorporated 
bod}'. 

The  Directors  cannot  close  this  report  without  ex- 
pressing their  sense  of  the  loss  which  the  company  has 
sustained  in  the  death  of  their  valued  associate  Joshua 
Haven,  a  high-minded,  intelligent  and  accomplished 
merchant,  whose  example  and  counsel  were  highly  ap- 
preciated by  all  who  knew  him,  and  whose  death  is  de- 
plored as  a  public  calamity. 

By  order  of  ihe  Board  of  Directors, 

JOHN  WELSH,  Jr.  Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  also  read,  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  receipts  of  the  Company  during  the 
past  year  have  been  $1148  11-100,  and  the  disburse- 
ments $1105  20-100;  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury 
of  $42  91-100. 

The  following  resolutions  were  read  and  laid  on  the 
table: 

1st.  Resolved,  that  the  yearly  contribution  on  each 
share  of  stock  be  two  dollars,  including  the  present 
year. 

2.  Resolved,  that  the  yearly  payment  of  subscribers 
be  three  dollars,  including  the  present  year. 

3d.  Resolved,  that  no  Stock  shall  be  issued  beyond 
the  number  now  authorised,  being  500  shares. 

It  was  then,  resolved,  T,hatwhen  this  meeting  adjourn 
it  shall  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday,  the  24th.  inst  at  7 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
subjects  involved  in  the  above  resolutions. 

Samuel  Jeans  and  Wm.  Patton  were  appointed  Tel- 
lers, when  the  meeting  adjourned,  and  proceeded  to  the 
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election  of  Directors  and  Treasurers  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

EDMUND  WILCOX,  Chairman. 
HENny  C.  Corbit,  Secretary. 

MEltCANTIEE  LIBRAHY  COMPANY. 

Directors  for  1831. 


Algeron  S.  Roberts ; 
John  Welsh,  Jr. 
David  Lewis,  Jr. 
James  S.  Newbold, 
John  A.  Brown, 
Kichatd  S.  Smith. 


Thomas  P.  Cope, 
Thomas  Bid  die, 
William  M.  Walmsley, 
John  M._  At  wood, 
Joseph  H.  Dulles, 
William  E.  Bowen, 
John  M.  Van  Harlingen, 

Treasurer — John  Fawsset. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  of  Directors,  held  on  the 
17th  inst.,  THOMAS  P.  COPE,  Esquire,  was  unani- 
mously re-elected  President,  and  John  Welsh,  Jr.  Se- 
cretary. 


REPORT  ON  REVISED  CODE. 
[Continued  from  p.  144.] 

■Jin  Act  relating  to  Registers  and  Registers'  Courts. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Gene- 
ral Assembly  met,  as  follows: 

Section  I.  Every  person  who  shall  be  appointed  to 
the  office  of  register,  before  he- shall  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office,  shall  make  oath  or  affirmation  to 
support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
■constitution  of  this  commonwealth,  and  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  Register  with  fidelity;  and  shall 
also,  with  one  or  more  sureties,  to  be  approved  of  by 
any  two  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  of  the  respective 
county,and  also  by  the  Governor,give  a  joint  and  several 
bond  to  the  commonwealth,  in  a  sum  equal  to  half  the 
sum  prescribed  by  law  for  the  official  bond  of  the  Sher- 
iff for  the  time  being  of  the  same  county;  with  condition 
faithfully  to  execute  the  duties  of  his  said  office,  and 
well  and  truly  to  account  for,  and  pay  according  to  law 
all  monies  received  by  him  for  the  use  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  to  deliver  up  the  books,  seal,  records  and 
other  writing  belonging  to  his  said  office,whole,safe,  and 
undefaced,  to  his  successor  in  office;  which  said  bond 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  all  persons  concerned,  and  for  the 
relief  of  all  who  may  be  aggrieved  by  the  acts  or  ne- 
glect of  such  register. 

II.  Every  person  appointed  as  aforesaid,  shall  cause 
the  bond  herein  before  prescribed,  being  duly  acknow- 
ledged by  him  and  his  sureties  before  a  magistrate  of 
the  city  or  county  respectively,  to  be  recorded  by  the 
recorder  of  deeds  of  the  respective  county,  and  as  soon 
afterwards  as  convenient,  to  be  transmitted  into  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  for  custo- 
dy; of  which  transmission  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  secretary's  certificates  without  fee  or  reward. 

III.  Copies  of  the  record  of  the  official  bond  of  any 
register,  acknowledged  and  recorded  as  aforesaid,  and 
duly  certified  by  the  recorder  of  deeds  for  the  time  be- 
ing, shall  be  good  evidence  in  any  action  hronght  against 
him  or  his  sureties  on  such  bond,  according  to  its  form 
and  effect,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  would  be 
if  produced  and  offered  in  evidence. 

IV.  Every  register  shall  appoint  and  keep  a  deputy 
to  officiate  in  his  absence, for  whose  conduct  he  and  his 
sureties  shall  be  accountable;  and  such  deputy  shall  be 
capable  in  law  to  take  the  probate  of  wills  and  testa- 
ments, and  to  grant  letters  of  administration  and  of  col- 
lections, and  to  do  whatever  else  by  law  appertains  to 
the  office  of  register. 

V.  Every  register,  qualified  to  act  as  aforesaid,  shall 
have  jurisdiction  within  the  county  for  which  he  shall 
have  been  appointed,  of  the  probate  of  wills  and  testa- 
ments, of  the  granting  of  letters  testamentary  and  of 
administration  and  of  collection,  of  the  passing  and  fil- 
ing of  the  accounts  of  executors,  administrators,  collect- 
ors and  guardians,  and  of  any  other  matter,  whereof 


the  jurisdiction  may  be  at  any  time  expressly  annexed 
to  his  said  office;  and  the  act  of  any  register  in  any  mat- 
ter, whereof  another  register  has  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion, shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect. 

VI.  Letters  testamentary  and  of  administration  and 
of  collection  shall  be  grantable  only  by  the  register  of 
the  county  within  which  was  the  family  or  principal  re- 
sidence of  the  decedent,  at  the  time  of  his  decease;  and 
if  the  decedent  had  no  such  residence  in  this  common- 
wealth, then  by  the  register  of  the  county  where  the 
principal  part  of  the  goods  and  estate  of  such  decedent 
shall  be.  And  no  letters  testamentary,  or  of  aministra- 
tion  or  otherwise  purporting  to  authorise  any  person  to 
intermeddle  with  the  estate  of  a  decedent,  which  may 
be  granted  out  of  this  commonwealth,  shall  confer  upon 
such  person  any  of  the  powers  and  authorities  possessed 
by  an  executor  or  administrator  or  collector,  under  let- 
ters granted  within  this  state. 

VII.  The  register  having  jurisdiction  as  aforesaid, 
shall, at  the  instance  of  any  person  interested, issue  a  cita- 
tion to  any  person  having  the  possession  or  controul  of  a 
testamentary  writing,  alleged  to  be  the  last  will  or  testa- 
mentof  a  decedent, requiring  him  to  produce  and  deposit 
thesame  in  his  office  for  probate;  and  if  such  person  shall 
conceal  or  withhold  such  writing  during  the  space  of 
fifteen  days  after  being  personally  served  with  a  cita- 
tion issued  in  the  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  he  shall 
be  liable  to  an  indictment  as  for  a  misdemeanor,  or  to  an 
action  for  damages  by  the  person  aggrieved.  . 

VIII.  AVhenever  any  testamentary  writing  shall  be 
offered  for  probate  before  any  register  having  jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  such  register  shall  have  power  to  issue  a  ci- 
tation to  any  person  whose  name  may  be  subscribed 
thereto  as  a  witness,  or  who  maybe  alleged  to  him  to 
be  otherwise  capable  of  proving  the  due  execution  of 
such  testamentary  writing — such  person  being  within 
the  proper  county  or  within  forty  miles  of  the  office  of 
such  register — commanding  him,  under  a  penalty  of 
three  hundred  dollars,  to  appear  before  him  at  the  office 
of  the  register  of  the  county,  on  a  day  certain,  not  less 
than  five  days  from  the  service  of  such  citation,  and  de- 
pose and  testify  what  he  may  know  concerning  the  exe- 
cution of  such  writing;  and  if  such  person,  being  cited 
and  summoned  as  aforesaid,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
appear  as  commanded,  the  register  shall  have  power  to 
issue  an  attachment  against  such  witness,  to  compel  his 
appearance:  or  the  party  aggrieved  may  have  an  action 
against  him  to  recover  the  said  penalty;  in  the  manner 
now  allowable  by  law  in  cases  of  subpoenas,  issued  to 
witnesses  by  the  courts  of  common  law. 

IX.  On  the  application  of  any  person  interested, 
every  register  shall  have  power  to  issue  commissions  to 
take  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  in  other  counties  or 
states  or  foreign  countries,  in  all  cases  within  his  juris- 
diction upon  interrogatories  filed  in  his  office. 

X.  No  letters  testamentary  upon  any  last  will  and  tes- 
tament, or  if  administration  with  a  will  annexed,  shall 
pass  the  seal  of  the  registers'  office  until  five  days  after 
the  day  of  the  death  of  the  decedent  be  fully  expired; 
and  no  nuncupative  will  shall  be  admitted  to  probate, 
nor  shall  letters  testamentary  thereon  be  issuedtill  four- 
teen days  after  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  decedent  be 
fully  expired;  nor  shall  any  nuncupative  will  at  any  time 
be  admitted  to  probate  unless  process  have  first  issued 
to  call  in  the  widow,  if  any,  and  such  of  his  relations 
or  next  of  kin  as  would  be  entitled  to  the  administra- 
tion of  his  estate  in  case  of  intestacy,  to  contest  the 
same  if  they  please. 

XI.  No  testamony  shall  be  received  to  prove  any 
nuncupative  will  after  six  months  elapsed  from  the 
speaking  of  the  pretended  testamentary  words,  unless 
the  said  testimony  or  the  substance  thereof,  were  com- 
mitted to  writing  within  six  days  after  the  making  of 
such  will. 

XII.  Copies  of  wills  and  testaments,  proved  in  any 
other  state  or  country  according  to  the  laws  thereof, 
and  duly  authenticated,  may  be  offered  for  probate  be- 
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fore  any  register  having'  jurisdiction,  and  proceeding's 
thereon  may  be  had  with  the  same  effect,  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  granting-  of  letters  testamentary  or  of  admin- 
istration with  the  will  annexed,  as  upon  the  originals; 
and  if  the  executor  or  other  person  producing  any  such 
copy,  shall  produce  also  therewith,  a  copy  of  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  for  the  probate  of  the  original  there- 
of, and  of  the  letters  testamentary  or  other  authority  to 
administer  issued  thereon,  attested  by  the  person  hav- 
ing power  to  receive  the  probate  of  such  original  in  the 
place  where  it  was  proved,  with  the  seal  of  office,  if 
there  be  one,  annexed,  together  with  the  certificate  of 
the  chief  judge  or  presiding'  magistrate  of  the  slate, 
country,  county,  or  district,  where  such  original  was 
proved,  that  the  same  appears  to  have  been  duly  proved, 
and  to  be  of  force,  and  that  the  attestation  is  in  due 
form — such  copies  and  proceedings  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient  proof,  unless  the  contrary  be  shown,  for  the 
granting  of  letters  testamentary  or  of  administration 
with  the  will  annexed,  as  the  case  may  require,  without 
the  production  or  examination  of  the  witnesses  attest- 
ing such  will. 

XIII.  Whenever  a  caveat  shall  be  entered  against  the 
admission  of  any  testamentary  writing  to  probate,  and 
the  person  entering  the  same,shall  allege  as  the  ground 
thereof,  any  matter  of  fact  touching  the  validity  of  such 
writing,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  register,  at  the  request 
of  any  person  interested,  to  issue  a  precept  to  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  the  respective  county,  directing  an 
issue  to  be  formed  upon  the  said  fact  or  facts;  and  also, 
upon  such  others  as  may  be  lawfully  objected  to  the 
said  writing,  in  the  following  form,  viz: 

COUNTY,  SS. 
[L.  S.]  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

To  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the 
said  county,  greeting: 

Whereas,  A.  B.  on  the  day  of  in  the  year, 

&c. — presented  to  G.  H.,  our  register  of  wills  of  said 
county,  for  probate  a  certain  writing  hereto  annexed, 

purporting  to  have  been  made  the  day  of  in  the 

year,  &.C. —  (or  otherwise  describing  the  paper  in  question) 
which  said  writing,  the  said  A.  B.  avers  is  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  the  said  C.  D.;  and  whereas,  E.  D\, 
who  is  a  son  and  heir  of  the  said  C.  D.  [or  intermar- 


testament  of  A.  B.  named  therein  as  far  as  you  know, 
and  as  you  verily  believe;  that  you  will  well  and  truly 
perform  the  same,  by  paying  first  the  debts,  and  then 
the  legacies  contained  in  the  said  will  according  to  law; 
that  you  will  diligently  and  faithfully  regard,  and  well 
and  truly  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating 
to  collateral  inheritances;  that  you  will  make  a  true  and 
perfect  inventory  of  all  the  goods,  chattels,  and  credits 
of  the  deceased,  as  far  as  you  know  and  can  ascertain 
them,  and  exhibit  the  same  into  this  office,  within  forty 
days  from  this  day;  and  also  a  just  account  and  settle- 
ment thereof,  in  one  year  or  when  thereunto  legally  re- 
quired. Provided,  that  in  the  case  of  the  will  of  a  de- 
cedent, not  resident,  at  the  time  of  his  decease  within 
this  commonwealth,  proved  in  another  state  or  in  a  for- 
eign country,  whereof  letters  testamentary  or  of  admin- 
istration with  the  will  annexed,  may  be  granted  in  this 
state;  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  register  so  to  modify  the 
foregoing  oath,  that  the  inventory  and  account  therein 
mentioned  shall  be  of  the'goods,  chattels,  and  credits  of 
the  deceased,  within  this  commonwealth. 

XV.  Before  the  register  shall  issue  letters  testament- 
ary to  any  executor,  not  being  an  inhabitant  of  this  com- 
monwealth, he  shall  take  from  him  a  bond  with  two  or 
more  sufficient  sureties,  being  inhabitants  of  this  com- 
monwealth, respect  being  had  to  the  value  of  the  estate 
to  be  administered,  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth, 
with  the  following  condition,  viz: 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is;  that  if  the  said  A, 
B.  executor  of  the  last  will  and  testament  ofC.  D.  de- 
ceased, shall  make  a  true  and  perfect  inventory  of  all 
and  singular,  the  goods,  chatties,  and  credits  of  the  said 
deceased,  being  within  this  common  wealth,  which  have 
come  or  shall  come  to  his  hands,  possession  or  know- 
ledge, or  into  the  hands  and  possession  of  any  other 
person,  for  him  and  the  same  so  made,  to  exhibit  into 

the  office  of  the  register  of  the  county  of  within 

forty  days  from  the  dale  hereof,  and  the  same  g'oods  do 


ried  with  F.  D.  vjho  is  a  daughter  and  heir,  &c.  according 
to  the  fact,)  hath  objected  before  our  said  register,  that 
(the  said  writing  was  procured  by  duress  and  constraint, 
stating  the  matters  of  fact  objected;)  and  whereas,  the 
said  A.  B.  (or  E.  D.)  hath  requested  that  an  issue  may 
be  directed  into  our  said  court,  to  try  by  a  jury,  the  va- 
lidity of  the  said  writing  and  the  matters  of  fact  which 
may  be  objected  thereto  in  our  said  court;  therefore,  we 
command  you  that  you  cause  an  action  to  be  entered 
upon  the  records  of  our  said  court,  as  of  the  day  of  the 
delivery  of  this  our  precept  into  the  office  of  the  pro- 
thonotary  of  our  said  court,  betw  een  the  said  A.  B.  and 
the  said  E.  D.,  so  that  an  issue  therein  may  be  formed 
upon  the  merits  of  the  controversy  between  the  said 
parties,  and  tried  in  due  course  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  our  said  court  inactions  commenced  by  writ;  and 
further,  that  you  case  all  other  persons  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  estate  of  the  said  C.  D.  as  Heirs,  rela- 
tions or  next  of  kin,devisees,legatees  or  executors.to  be 
warned,  so  that  they  may  come  into  our  said  court  and 
become  party  to  the  said  action  if  they  shall  see  cause; 
and  that  you  certify  the  result  of  the  trial  so  had,  in  the 
premises,  into  the  office  of  our  said  register. 

Attest — G.  H.,  register  of  wills  of  the  said  county. 
And  the  facts  established  by  the  trial  had  and  certified 
to  the  register  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  re-examined 
by  the  said  register,  nor  upon  any  appeal  from  his  de- 
cision. 

XIV.  Before  any  register  shall  issue  any  letters  testa- 
mentary or  of  administration,  with  the  will  annexed,  he 
shall  administer  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  the  person  and 
persons  receiving  the  same,  in  the  following  form,  viz: 

You  do  &c.  that  this  writing  contains  the  last  will  and 


well  and  truly  administer  according  to  law,  and  make  a 
just  and  true  account,  of  all  his  actings  and  doings 
therein,  in  one  year  from  the  date  hereof,  or  when 
thereunto  lawfully  required,  and  shall  well  and  truly 
comply  with  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  relating 
to  collateral  inheritances,  and  in  all  other  respects  with 
this  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  relating  to  his  duty  as 
executor;  then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  otherwise  of 
force  and  effect. 

XVI.  All  original  wills  after  probate,  and  the  copies 
of  all  original  wills  produced  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  be  recorded  and  filed  by  the  register  of 
the  respective  county;  and  shall  remain  in  his  office,  ex- 
cept when  required  to  be  had  before  some  higher  tribu- 
nal by  certiorari  or  otherwise;  and  if  removed  for  such 
cause  they  shall  be  returned  in  due  course  to  the  office 
where  they  belong :  and  the  copies  of  all  such  and  of  the 
probate  thereof,  under  the  public  seals  of  the  courts  or 
offices,  where  the  same  may  have  been  or  shall  be  so 
taken  or  granted  respectively,  except  copies  or  pro- 
hates  of  such  wills  and  testaments  as  shall  appear  to  be 
annulled,  disproved  or  revoked,  shall  be  adjudged  and 
are  hereby  enacted  to  be,  matter  of  record  and  good 
evidence  to  prove  the  gift  or  devise  thereby  made. 

XVII.  Whenever  the  executors  named  in  any  last 
will  and  testament  shall  all  refuse  or  renounce  the  trust 
and  execution  thereof,  the  register,  having  jurisdiction 
as  aforesaid,  may  receive  the  probate  of  such  will,  and 
grant  letters  of  administration  with  it  annexed  to  the 
person  by  law  entitle  thereto. 

XVIII.  Whenever  a  sole  executor,  or  the  survivor  of 
several  executors  shall  die,  leaving  goods  or  estate  of 
his  testator  unadministered;  the  register  having  jurisdic- 
tion shall,  notwithstanding  such  executor  may  have 
made  his  last  will  and  testament  and  appointed  an  exe- 
cutor or  executors  thereof,  grant  letters  of  administra- 
tion ofall  such  goods  and  estate,  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  such  executor  had  died  without  having  made  any  tes- 
tament or  last  will;  and  the  executor  of  such  deceased 
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executor  shall  in  no  case  be  deemed  executor  of  the  fisrt 
testator. 

XIX.  In  all  cases  where  the  administration  of  the  es- 
tate of  any  decedent  shall  become  vacant  by  reason  of 
any  decree  of  the  Orphans^  Court,  the  register  having 
jurisdiction  shall,  on  being  certified  thereof  under  the 
seal  of  the  said  court,  grant  new  letters  in  such  form  as 
the  case  shall  require  to  the  person  or  persons  bylaw 
entitled  thereto. 

XX.  No  letters  of  administration  shall,  in  any  case,  be 
granted  upon  the  estate  of  any  intestate  until  the  expi- 
ration of  five  days  from  the  day  of  his  decease;  nor  shall 
any  such  letters  be  originally  granted  upon  the  estate 
of  any  decedent  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-one  years 
from  the  day  of  his  decease;  except  on  the  order  of  the 
Registers'  Court  upon  due  case  shewn. 

XXI.  Whenever  letters  of  administration  are  bylaw 
necessary,  the  register  having  jurisdiction  shall  grant 
them,  in  such  form  as  the  case  shall  require,  to  the 
widow,  if  any,  of  the  decedent  or  to  such  of  his  relations 
or  kindred  as  by  law  may  be  entitled  to  the  residue  of 
his  personal  estate,  or  to  a  share  or  shares  therein  after 
the  payment  of  his  debts;  or  he  may  join  with  the  widow 
in  the  administration,  such  relations  or  kindred;  or  such 
one  or  more  of  them  as  he  shall  judge  will  best  adminis- 
ter the  estate;  preferring  always  of  those  so  entitled, 
such  as  are  in  the  nearest  degree  of  consanguinity 
with  the  decedent;  and  also,  preferring  males  to  fe- 
males; and  in  case  of  the  refusal  or  incompetency  of 
every  such  person,  to  one  or  more  of  the  principal 
creditors  of  the  decedent  applying-  therefor,  or  to  any 
fit  person  at  his  discretion:  Provided,  that  if  such  dece- 
dent were  a  married  woman,  her  husband  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  administiation,  in  preference  to  all  other 
persons:  And  provided  further,  that  in  all  cases  of  ad- 
ministration with  a  will  annexed,  where  there  is  a  gene- 
ral residue  of  the  estate  bequeathed,  the  right  toad- 
minister  shall  belong  to  those  having  the  right  to  such 
residue;  and  the  administration  in  such  cases,  shall  be 
granted  by  the  register  to  such  one  or  more  of  them  as 
he  shall  judge  will  best  adminster  the  estate. 

XXII.  Whenever  all  the  executors  named  in  any  last 
will  and  testament,  or  all  the  persons  entitled  as  kin- 
dred to  the  administration  of  any  decedent's  estate;  shall 
happen  to  be  minors  or  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  the  guardians  of  such  persons  shall  be  entitled 
to  demand  in  their  right  the  administration  of  such  de- 
cedent's estate  during  the  minority  of  their  wards;  sub- 
ject nevertheless  to  be  terminated  at  the  instance  of  any 
of  the  said  wards  who  shall  have  arrived  at  the  full  age 
of  twenty -one  years;  and  if  such  guardians  shall  refuse 
the  administration  or  if  such  minors  shall  have  no  guar- 
dians, it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  register  to  grant  admin- 
istration as  aforesaid  to  any  fit  person  or  persons  at  his 
discretion. 

XXIII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  register  upon  his 
.granting  any  letters  of  administration  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  any  person  dying  intestate,  to  take  a  bond  or 
bonds  f  rom  the  person  or  persons  receiving  such  letters, 
with  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  respect  being  had 
to  the  value  of  the  estate,  in  the  name  of  the  common- 
wealth, with  condition  in  the  following  form,  viz: 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is;  That  if  the  above 
bounden  A.  B.  administrator  of  all  and  singular  the 
goods,  chattels  and  credits  of  C.  D.  deceased,  do  make 
or  cause  to  be  made  a  true  and  perfect  inventory  of  all 
and  singular  the  goods,  chattels  and  credits,  of  the  said 
deceased,  which  have  come  or  shall  come  to  the  hands, 
possession  or  knowledge  of  him  the  said  A.  B.  or  into 
the  hands  and  possession  of  any  other  person  or  persons 
for  him;  and  the  same  so  made  do  exhibit  or  cause  to  be 

exhited  into  the  register's  office  in  the  county  of  

within  forty  days  from  the  date  hereof;  and  the  same 
goods,  chatties  and  credits  and  all  other  the  goods,  chat- 
tels and  credits  of  the  said  deceased  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  at  any  time  after  shall  come  to  the  hands 
or  possession  of  the  said  A.  B.  or  into  the  hands  and  pos-  j 


session  of  any  other  person  or  persons  for  him,  do  well  & 
truly  administer  according  to  law;  and  further,  do  make 
or  cause  to  be  made  a  true  and  just  account  of  his  said 
administration  within  one  year  from  the  date  hereof,  and 
all  the  rest  and  residue  ot  the  said  goods,  chatties  and 
credits  which  shall  be  found  remaining  upon  the  said 
administrator's  account,  the  same  being  first  examined 
and  allowed  by  the  Orphans'  Court  of  the  county,  hav- 
ing jurisdiction,  shall  deliver  and  pay  unto  such  person 
or  persons  as  the  said  Orphans'  Court,  by  their  decree 
or  sentence  pursuant  to  law,  shall  limit  and  appoint; 
and  shall  well  and  truly  comply  with  the  laws  of  this 
commonwealth,  relating  to  collateral  inheritances;  and 
if  it  shall  hereafter  appear  that  any  last  will  and  testa- 
ment was  made  by  the  said  deceased,  and  the  same  shall 
be  proved  according  to  law;'  if  the-  said  A.  B.  being 
thereunto  required,  do  surrender  the  said  letters  of  ad- 
ministration into  the  register's  office  aforesaid;  then  this 
obligation  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force. 

Provided,  That  in  every  case  of  special  administration, 
the  form  of  the  foregoing  condition  shall  be  modified  so 
as  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  such  case. 

XXIV.  And  before  issuing  any  letters  of  administra- 
tion upon  the  estate  of  any  person  dying  intestate,  the 
register  shall  administer  to  the  person  and  persons  re- 
ceiving the  same  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following 
form,  viz. 

You  do,  &c.  that  CD.  deceased,  died  without  any 
testament  or  last  will  as  far  as  you  know  and  as  you 
verily  believe;  that  you  will  well  and  truely  administer 
all  and  singular  the  goods,  chattels,  rights  and  credits 
of  the  said  deceased,  and  pay  his  debts  as  far  as  his 
goods,  chatties  and  credits  will  extend  and  the  law  will 
require  you;  that  you  will  diligently  and  faithfully  re- 
gard, and  well  and  truly  comply  with  the  laws  of  this 
commonwealth,  relating  to  collateral  inheritances;  that 
you  will  make  a  true  and  perfect  inventory  of  all  the 
said  goods,  chattels  and  credits,  as  fur  as  you  can  as- 
certain them,  and  exhibit  the  same  into  this  office  with- 
in forty  days  from  this  day,  and  of  all  others  which  you 
may  afterwards  discover  as  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be;  and  also  a  just  account  and  settlement  thereof  in  one 
year,  or  when  thereunto  legally  required.    So  &c. 

XXV.  When  objections  are  made  or  a  caveat  is  entered 
against  the  probate  of  any  last  will  and  testament  and 
no  precept  for  an  issue  is  directed  by  the  register  into 
the  Common  Pleas  as  aforesaid;  or  when  objections  are 
made  to  the  granting  of"  letters  of  administration  to  any 
person  applying  therefor;  or  when  any  question  of  kin- 
dred or  other  disputable  and  difficult  matter  comes  in- 
to controversy  before  any  register,  he  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  person  interested,  appoint  a  Register's 
Court  for  the  decision  thereof,  to  be  held  at  a  time  cer- 
tain, and  as  soon  as  convenient,  at  the  court  house  or 
other  public  place  in  the  respective  county,  giving  con- 
venient notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the 
same,  by  citation  or  otherwise  to  all  concerned,  as  well 
to  the  persons  interested  as  to  the  judges  whose  assist- 
ance he  shall  require;  and  in  the  mean  time,  he  shall  do 
and  receive  all  proper  acts  preparatory  to  the. business 
of  such  court. 

XXVI.  In  all  cases  of  delay  in  the  granting  of  letters 
testamentary  or  of  administration,  by  reason  of  the  ab- 
sence or  negligence  of  those  having  the  right  thereto, 
or  for  any  other  cause;  also  in  all  cases  where  the  safety 
of  the  estate  of  a  decedent,  shall  require  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  register  before  the  administration  thereof  earn 
lawfully  or  conveniently  be  granted  in  due  course,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  register,  having  jurisdiction'  as 
aforesaid,  to  issue  to  any  fit  person  or  persons  letters 
for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  goods  and 
personal  estate  of  such  decedent;andforthe  sale  of  such 
portions  thereof  as  may  be  perishable  or  chargeable,  or 
which  may  become  of  less  value  by  keeping;  subject  to 
be  revoked  upon  the  granting  of  letters  testamentary, 
or  of  administration  of  such  estate. 

Provided  nevertheless,  That  no  revocation  of  any  let- 
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ters  of  collection  shall  prejudice  or  abate  any  suit  or 
other  proceeding  which  may  have  been  commenced  by 
authority  of  such  Utters,  but  the  same  may  be  proceed- 
ed in,  and  perfected  by  the  executor  or  administrator. 

XXVII.  The  form  of  letters  of  collection  shall  be  as 
follows: 

COUNTY,  SS. 
[L.  S.]  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

To  all  persons  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
greeting': 

Know  ye  that  C.  D.  late  of  the  county  of   afore- 
said, had,  as  it  is  said,  at  the  lime  of  his  decease,  per- 
sonal property  whereof  the  administration  cannot  be  im- 
mediately granted,  but  which  if  care  be  not  taken  there- 
of, may  be  lost  or  destroyed  or  become  of  less  value;  to 
the  end  therefore,  that  the  same  may  be  preserved  for 
those  who  shall  appear  to  have  a  legal  right  or  interest 
therein,  we  do  hereby  authorise  and  depute  A.  B.  of 
 ,  farmer,  {and  E.  F.  of  ,  merchant,)  10  col- 
lect and  secure  the  said  property,  wheresoever,  within 
this  commonwealth  the  same  may  be,  whether  it  be 
goods,  chattels,  rights  or  credits,  in  all  respects  proceed- 
ing herein  according  to  law. 

Attest.  G.  H.  register  of  said  county  the  day 

of  A.  D. 

XXVIII.  All  letters  of  collection,  granted  in  the 
manner  and  form  aforesaid,  shall  be  construed  to  confer 
upon  the  persons  thereby  deputed,  full  power  to  collect 
the  goods,  chattels  and  personal  estate  of  the  dece- 
dent, and  to  secure  and  preserve  the  same  at  a  reasona- 
ble expense;  and  immediately  after  appraisement,  to 
sell  such  portions  thereof,  as  may  be  perishable  or 
chargeable  or  not  to  be  preserved  without  prejudice; 
and  to  sue  out  and  prosecute  all  necessary  writs  and  pro- 
cess, for  the  recovery  of  debts  or  other  personal  de- 
mands and  for  the  revival  of  judgments  and  other  hens 
belonging  to  the  estate;  and  to  do  whatever  else  may  be 
necessary  to  preserve  undiminished,  the  personal  es- 
tate of  the  decedent:  But  no  such  letters  shall  confer 
upon  the  persons  thereby  deputed.any  authority  to  in- 
termeddle with  the  real  estate  of  the  decedent,  nor 
impose  upon  them  any  liability  to  be  sued  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  such  decedent;  or  to  answer  to  any  de- 
mand by  action  against  such  decedent  or  his  estate 
whatsoever. 

XXIX.  Everv  register  shall,  upon  his  granting  any 
letters  of  collection  as  aforesaid,  take  a  joint  and  seve- 
ral bond  or  bonds  from  the  person  and  persons  receiv- 
ing the  same,  with  two  or  more  sureties,  tespect  being 
had  to  the  value  of  the  estate,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
monwealth, with  a  condition  in  the  following  form,  viz: 

"The  condition  of  this  obligation  is,  that  if  the  above 
bounden  A.  B.  collector  of  the  goods,  chattels  and  cre- 
dits of  C.  D.  deceased,  do  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a 
true  and  perftct  inventory  of  all  and  singular  the  goods, 
chattels  and  credits  of  the  said  C.  D.  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  which  have  come  or  shall  come  to  the  hands, 
possession  or  knowledge  of  him  the  said  A.  B.  or  into 
the  hands  and  possession  of  any  other  person  or  persons 
lor  him;  and  the  same  do  exhibit  or  cause  to  be  exhibit- 
ed into  the  office  of  the  register  of  the  county  of  , 
within  forty  days  from  the  date  hereof;  the  hands  and 
possession  of  any  other  person  or  persons  and  the 
same  do  well  and  faithfully  collect  and  preserve,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  letters  of  col- 
lection now  granted  to  him;  and  shall  deliver  over,  on 
the  requisition  of  the  register  of  said  county,  to  the  per- 
son and  persons  who  shall,  at  any  time  hereafter,  be 
duly  authorised  by  letters  testamentary  or  of  adminis- 
tration to  receive  them,  all  the  said  goods,cbatte]s, credits 
and  the  proceeds  thereof,  except  such  as  shall  be  law- 
fully disposed  of,  and  allowed  by  the  Orphans'  Court 
having  jurisdiction;  and  further  shall  make  a  true  and 
just  account  of  all  his  actings  and  doings  in  the  premi- 
ses, within  one  year  from  the  date  hereof,  and  within 
thirty  days  after  the  termination  of  his  office  and  duty  as 
collector,  duly  notified  to  him  as  aforesaid,  ana  when 


thereunto  lawfully  required,  then  this  obligation  to  be 
void,  otherwise  of  force  and  effect. 

XXX.  And  before  issuing  any  letters  of  collection  as 
aforesaid,  the  register  shall  administer  an  oath  or  affirm- 
ation in  the  following  form,  viz: 

You  do,  &.c.  that  you  will  well  and  truly  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  of  collector  of  all  and  singular 
the  goods,  chattels  and  credits  of  C.  D.  deceased,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  letters  now  grant- 
ed to  you;  that  you  will  make  a  true  and  perfect  inven- 
tory of  all  the  said  goods  chattels  and  credits,  so;  far  as 
you  can  ascertain  them,  and  exhibit  the  same  into  this 
office,  within  forty  days  from  this  day,  and  of  all  others, 
you  may  afterwards  discover,  as  soon  as  conveniently 
may  be,  and  also  that  you  will  make  a  just  account  of 
all  your  actings  and  doings,  in  the  collection  and  pre- 
servation of  the  estate  of  the  said  C.  D,  when  thereunto 
lawfully  required.    So,  8ic. 

XXXI.  Every  register  shall,  upon  his  granting  any 
letters  testamentary  or  of  administation  or  of  collection, 
issue  under  the  seal  of  his  office,  a  warrant  directed  to 
two  discreet  persons  not  related  to  the  executor,  ad- 
ministrator or  collector,  nor  to  the  decedent,  nor  in  any 
way  interested  in  his  estate,  or  the  administrator  thereof, 
selecting  them  from  the  neighbourhood  where  such 
decedent  lived,  if  his  place  of  residence  was  within  the 
county,  and  if  such  can  there  be  found,  to  appraise  the 
goods,  chattels  and  credits  of  the  decedent, made  known 
to  them  or  shown  to  them  by  the  executor,  administra- 
tor or  collector,  in  the  form  following,  viz: 

COUNTY,  SS. 
[L.  S.]        'The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  J.  S. 

and  T.  S.  Greeting: 

These  are  to  authorise  you,  jointly  to  appraise  the 
goods,  chattels  and  credits  of  C.  D.  late  of  ,  farmer, 
deceased:  each  of  you  having  first  made  oath  or  affirm- 
ation before  some  person  having  authority  to  administer 
the  same,  in  the  form  hereon  indorsed,  a  certificate 
whereof  you  are  to  return  to  our  register  of  the  county 
aforesaid,  together  with  an  inventory  of  the  goods,  chat- 
tels and  credits  of  the  said  C.  D.  which  by  you  shall  be 
appraised,  with  the  value  of  the  items  thereof,  as  you 
shall  arrange  and  parcel  the  said  estate,  set  opposite  to 
each  respectively. 

Attest,  G.  H.  register  of  the  said  county,  this 
day  of  ,  A.  D. 

XXXII.  The  register  issuing  any  such  warrant  shall 
endorse  or  cause  to  be  endorsed  thereon,  an  oath  or 
affirmation  in  the  following  form,  viz: 

I,  .1.  S.  &c.  that  I  will  well  and  truly,  and  without 
prejudice  or  partiality,  value  and  appraise  the  goods, 
chattels  and  credits  of  C.  1).  late  of  ,  farmer, 

deceased,  so  far  as  they  shall  come  to  my  sight  or  know- 
ledge, and  will  in  all  respects  perform  my  duty  of  ap- 
praiser to  the  best 'of  my  skill  and  judgment. 

XXXIII.  In  case  of  the  death,  refusal  or  neglect  of 
any  appraiser  to  act,  the  register  shall  forthwith  substi- 
tute another  in  his  place. 

XXXIV.  If  any  register  shall  grant  letters  testament- 
ary to  any  person  not  being  an  inhabitant  of  this  com- 
monwealth, or  shall  grant  any  letters  of  administration, 
or  letters  of  collection  to  any  person  or  persons  whatso- 
ever, without  having,  in  either  case,  taken  a  bond  and 
sureties  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  prescribed,  such 
letters  shall  be  void,  and  every  person  acting  under 
them  shall  be  deemed  and  may  be  sued  and  in  all  re- 
spects treated  as  an  executor  of  his  own  wrong;  and 
the  register  granting  the  same  and  his  sureties  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  all  damages  which  shall  accrue  to  an)  per- 
son by  reason  thereof. 

XXXV.  All  bonds  taken  by  any  register  in  pursoance 
of  this  act  from  any  executor,  administrator  or  collector 
may  be  excepted  to,  before  such  register  by  any  person 
interested,  both  in  respect  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  sure- 
ties therein,  and  of  the  sum  in  which  they  may  be  bound. 
And  whenever  any  such  exception  shall  be  so  made  to 
any  such  bond,  the  register  shall  give  notice  thereof  to 
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the  executor,  administrator,  or  collector,  and  require 
him  to  appear  before  him  in  i  reasonable  time,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  days,  and  show  cause  against  the  allowance 
of  such  exception;  and  if,  upon  the  hearing'  of  the  ob- 
jections of  all  persons  interested, .and  of  such  executor, 
.administrator  or  collector,  or  of  such  of  them  as  shall 
appear,  such  register  shall  see  cause,  he  shall  order 
such  executor,  administrator  or  collector  to  find  addi- 
tional sureties,  or  to  give  .security  in  a  larger  amount, 
as  the  case  may  require;  and  if  such  executor,  admin- 
istrator or  collector  shall  refuse  to  comply  with  such 
order,  or  if  he  shall  neglect  so  to  do,  during  the  space 
of  thirty  days  after  the  making  thereof,  the  register 
shall  revoke  the  letters  granted  to  him,  and  grant  other 
letters,  in  such  form  as  the  case  shall  require,  to  the 
persons  by  law  next  entitled  thereto;  they  giving  to 
such  register  the  security  by  him  ordered  as  aforesaid. 
Provided,  That  no  such  exception  shall  be  so  made,  or 
proceedings  thereon  be  had  before  the  register,  after 
one  year  elapsed  f  rom  the  time  of  the  filing  of  a  full  and 
perfect  inventory  by  such  executor,  administrator  or  col- 
lector, of  the  whole  of  the  estate  in  question. 

XXXVI.  Every  register,  before  he  shall  allow  the  ac- 
counts of  any  executor  or  administrator,  shall  carefully 
examine  the  same  and  require  the  production  of  the 
necessary  vouchers,  and  evidence  of  the  several  items 
contained  in  it,  except  for  small  sums  claimed  as  ex- 
penses. The  executor  or  administrator  may  from  time 
to  time,  if  so  required  by  persons  interested,  make  par- 
tial settlements,  including  the  whole  course  of  his  ad- 
ministration, to  the  time  of  rendering  such  partial  ac- 
counts; and  if  there  shall  be  more  than  one  such  partial 
account,  the  balance,  whether  of  credit  or  debit  in  the 
antecedent  account,  shall  be  carried  into  the  next  ac- 
count, so  that  the  progressive  liquidation  and  disposition 
of  the  estate  shall  fully  appear:  the  final  account  shall 
exhibit  the  aggregate  of  the  entire  administration  of 
such  executor  or  administrator:  and  if  the  accountant 
shall  be  a  collector  or  guardian,  the  register  shall  pro- 
ceed in  like  manner  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  shall  admit:  and  to  every  account  shall  be  sub- 
joined the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  accountant,  subscri- 
bed by  him,  that  such  account  is  just  and  true,  both  as 
respects  the  items  of  charge  and  of  discharge. 

XXXVII.  Every  register  having  allowed  and  filed 
any  account  in  his  office,  shall  prepare  and  present  a 
certified  copy  thereof  to  the  Orphans'  Court  of  the  re- 
spective county,  at  its  next  stated  meeting,  being  not 
less  than  thirty  days  distant  from  the  time  of  such  filing 
and  allowance;  of  all  which  he  shall  give  notice  to  all 
persons  concerned,  in  the  following  manner,  viz:  by  an 
advertisement,  enumerating  all  the  accounts  to  be  pre- 
sented at  any  one  time  to  the  said  court,  in  at  least  two 
newspapers,  if  there  be  two,  published  in  the  respect- 
ive county,  or  if  there  be  but  one  newspaper  published 
in  such  county,  then  in  that  one,  at  least  once  a  week 
during  the  four  weeks  immediately  preceding  the  meet- 
ing of  the  court  at  which  such  account  shall  be  pre- 
sented; setting  forth  in  substance,  that  the  accountants 
(naming  them  and  the  character  in  which  they  respect- 
ively act)  have  settled  their  accounts  in  the  office  of  the 
said  register,  and  that  the  same  will  be  presented  to 
the  Orphan's  Court  for  confirmation  at  a  certain  time 
and  place  (mentioning  the  same);  and  also,  by  setting- 
up  conspicuously  in  his  office,  and  in  at  least  six  other 
of  the  most  public  places  in  the  county,  at  least  four 
weeks  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  presentation  of 
such  accounts  as  aforesaid,  fairly  written  or  printed  co- 
pies of  such  advertisement;  and  the  actual  expense  of 
such  advertisement  according  to  the  usual  rates  of  ad- 
vertising in  such  newspapers,  and  of  the  setting  up  of 
such  notice?,  shall  be  divided  among  all  the  accounts 
presented  at  the  same  court;  and  the  proper  proportion 
thereof  only  shall  be  charged  in  any  of  the  said  accounts, 
and  allowed  to  the  register  as  the  cost  of  such  adver- 
tisement  and  notices. 

XXXVIII.  From  all  the  judicial  acts  and  decisions  of 
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the  several  registers,  appeals  may  be  taken  to  a  Regis- 
ter's Court  of  the  respective  county,  to  be  appointed 
and  called  by  the  respective  register  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  this  act :  Provided,  that  such  appeals  be  made 
within  the  term  of  three  years. 

XXX'X.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  register  to 
make,  and  certify  under  the  seal  of  his  office,  true  co- 
pies of  all  bonds,  inventories,  actings  and  proceedings 
whatsoever,  remaining  in  his  office,  being  thereunto 
required  by  any  person  having  an  interest  therein,  and 
to  deliver  the  same  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  such 
person  applying  therefor,  on  receiving  the  fee  allowed 
to  him  by  law  for  such  copy  or  copies;  and  if  any  re- 
gister shall  refuse,  after  the  tender  of  his  lawful  fees,  to 
make  or  deliver  such  copy  or  copies  as  aforesaid,  he 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  in  office. 

XL.  Whenever  any  receipt  given  by  the  treasurer  of 
any  county,  for  monies  paid  to  him,  by  any  executor  or 
administrator  for  the  useofthe  commonwealth,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  laws  relating  to  collateral  inherit- 
ances, shall  be  lodged  by  such  executor  or  administra- 
tor with  the  register  having  jurisdiction  of  his  account, 
such  register  shall,  without  delay,  record  such  receipt 
and  immediately  thereupon  transmit  the  same,  to  the 
auditor  general  of  this  commonwealth. 

XI, I.  Every  register  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of 
September,  account  for  under  oath  or  affirmation  to  the 
auditor  general,  and  pay  iMo  the  treasury  of  this  com- 
monwealth, all  monies  which  may  have  been  received 
by  him  for  the  use  of  the  commowealth,  during  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  first  day  of  the  said  month; 
deducting  therefr  om  such  sum  only  as  shall  be  allowed 
to  him  by  law,  for  receiving  and  paying  the  same. 

XLll.  Every  register  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of 
October,  render  an  account  under  oath  or  affirmation 
to  the  auditor  general,  of  all  fees  which  shall  have  been 
received  by  him,  or  by  any  person  employed  by  him, for 
official  acts  and  services  performed  in  his  office,  and 
whenever  the  amount  thereof,  as  allowed  by  the  auditor 
general,  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, he  shall  pay  one  half  of  the  excess  into  the  trea- 
sury of  the  commonwealth. 

XLI1I.'  On  the  probate  of  any  will  and  the  granting  of 
letters  testamentary  thereon;  also  on  the  granting  of  any 
letters  of  administration  or  of  collection,  every  register 
shall  demand  and  receive  for  the  use  of  the  common- 
wealth, in  each  case  the  sum  of  fifty  cents. 

XL1V.  The  fees  to  be  received  by  the  several  regis- 
ters, shall  be  as  follows,  viz:  for,  the  probate  of  a  will 
and  letters  testamentary  thereon,  one  dollar;. for  regis- 
tering the  same,  for  every  ten  words,  one  cent;  for  let- 
ters of  administration  or  of  collection,  seventy  five  cents; 
for  bonds  taken  of  executors,  administrators  or  collect- 
ors, one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  for  appointing  appraisers 
issuing  a  warrant  to  them  and  endorsing  the  form  of  the 
appraisers  oath,  seventy  five  cents;  for  filing  and  enter- 
ing the  renunciation  of  an  executor  or  administrator, 
fifty  cents;  for  annexing  a  will  for  every  ten  words  one 
cent;  for  issuing  a  citation  or  attachment  with  seal,  fifty 
cents;  for  entering  a  caveat,  twenty  five  cents;  for  issu- 
ing a  commission  to  take  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
seventy  five  cents;  for  issuing  a  precept  for  an  issue, 
thirty  seven  and  a  half  cents;  for  administering  an  oath 
or  affirmation  six  cents;  for  filing  a  list  of  articles  ap- 
praised, twenty  five  cents;  for  filing1  a  list  of  articles 
sold  at  vendue,  twenty  five  cents;  for  examining,  pass- 
ing and  filing  the  account  of  an  executor,  administrator 
or  collector,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  for  advertising 
executors',  administrators'  or  collectors'  accounts,  two 
dollars;  for  advertising  guardians'  accounts,  one  dollar; 
for  every  copy  if  demanded,  of  such  account  not  ex- 
ceeding seventy  five  items,  with  certificates  and  seal, 
one  dollar;  and  for  every  additional  item  one  cent;  for 
entering  exceptions  to  an  executor's,  administrator's  or 
collector's  bond,  and  hearing  the  same,  fifty  cents;  for 
holding  Register's  Court  per  day  two  dollars;  for  every 
search  where  no  other  service  is  performed,  for  which 
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fees  are  allowed,  twenty  cents;  for  certificate  and  seal, 
fifty  cents;  for  the  copy  of  any  bond  filed  in  his  office, 
fifty  cents;  for  commissions  on  taxes  received  by  him, 
for  the  use  of  the  commonwealth,  on  proceedingsin  his 
office,  three  cents  on  every  doll:  Provided,  that  in  all 
cases,  where  the  value  of  the  whole  estate  of  the  de- 
cedent, shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  the  register  shall  receive  in  lieu  of  all  fees 
for  official  acts  herein  before  specified,  the  sum  of  two 
dollars  and  no  more. 

XLV.  Whenever  any  proceedings  before  a  register 
or  a  Register's  Court  shall  be  wholly  ended  and  the  fees 
and  costs  accrued  thereon  shall  remain,  during  the 
space  of  thirty  days  thereafter,  due  and  unpaid,  such 
register  may  file  a  bill  thereof  under  his  hand  and  the 
seal  of  his  office  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the 
county  and  upon  the  docketing  thereof  an  execution 
may  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth  to 
levy  the  amount  of  the  said  bill,  in  like  manner  as  exe- 
cutions may  issue  to  levy  costs  accrued  in  the  courts  of 
common  law;  and  subject  in  like  manner  to  control 
and  taxation  by  the  said  court. 

XLVI.  The  register  of  wills  and  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  any  county  or  any  two  of 
the  said  judges  shall  compose  and  hold,  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  may  require,  the  Register's  Court  of 
such  county,  and  when  convened  according  to  law, 
shall  have  all  and  singular  the  powers  and  jurisdiction 
belonging  to  such  courts;  &  may  and  shall  do  all  such  ju- 
dicial acts  in  all  matters  lawfully  brought  before  them 
as  belong  and  of  right  ought  to  belong  to  the  office  of 
said  register — And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  register 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  such  courts  in  a 
book  to  be  provided  by  him  for  the  purpose,  with  a  suf- 
ficient index  thereto;' which  book  shall  remain  in  the 
register's  office. 

XLVII.  The  testimony  of  all  witnesses  examined  in 
any  cause  litigated  before  any  Register's  Court  shall  be 
taken  in  writing  and  made  a  part  of  the  proceedings 
therein;  upon  which  testimony  the  court,  having  juris- 
diction of  such  cases  by  appeal,  may  affirm,  reverse,  al- 
ter or  modify  the  decree  of  the  Register's  Court. 

XLVIII.  Whenevera  dispute  upon  a  matter  of  fact 
arises  before  any  Register's  Court,  the  said  court  shall, 
at  the  request  of  either  party,  direct  a  precept  for  an 
issue  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  county  for 
the  trial  thereof,  in  the  form  hereinbefore  prescribed 
for  the  direction  of  registers,  changing  such  parts  there- 
of  as  should  be  changed  accordingto  the  circumstances 
of  the  case;  and  the  facts  established  bv  the  verdict  re- 
turned shall  not  be  re-examined  on  any  appeal. 

XL IX.  Anj'  party  aggrieved  by  the  final  sentence  or 
decree  of  any  Register's  Court,  or  his  legal  representa- 
tives, in  any  case  where  the  sum,  mentioned  in  such 
sentence  or  decree  or  the  sum  or  matter  in  controversy 
shall  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  value,  mav 
appeal  therefrom  to  the  Supreme  Court;  but  no  appeal 
from  any  decree  of  such  court,  concerning  the  validity 
of  a  will  or  the  right  to  administer  shall  suspend  the 
power  or  prejudice  the  acts  of  any  administrator;  nor  of 
any  executor  who  shall  have  given  sufficient  security  to 
the  register  for  the  faithful  administration  of  his  trust: — 
And  in  case  of  the  refusal  of  such  executor  to  give  such 
security,  the  said  register  shall  grant  letters  of  adminis- 
tration during  the  dispute  which  shall  suspend  the  pow- 
er of  such  executor  during  that  time. 

Provided  always,  that  stich  appeal  be  made  within  the 
term  of  one  year  from  the  lime  of  pronouncing  such  final 
sentence  or  decree. 


The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  has  appointed  Samuel 
Meredith,  Esq.  Attorney  at  Law  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  a  Commissioner  to  administer  oaths,  and  take  de- 
positions in  relation  to  causes  pending  in  the  courts  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  take  the  acknowledgment  and 
proof  of  deeds,  mortgages,  or  conveyances  to  be  record- 
ed in,  or  of  any  instrument  under  seal  to  be  used  in  said 
state.  — Daily  Advertiser. 
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No.  X. 

It  is  not  in  the  hermit's  cell, 
That  peace  of  mind  and  wisdom  dwell* 
Nor  in  gay  fashion's  giddy  round, 
That  true  society  is  found. 

When  the  first  of  our  race  was  formed,  his  creator  de- 
clared it  "not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone;" 
which  was  equivalent  to  saying,  that  the  intelligent 
creature  then  brought  into  existence,  was  so  constituted 
as  to  be  capable  of  deriving  pleasure  from  intercourse 
with  other  rational  beings,  and  required  society  to  give 
scope  for  the  perfect  exercise  of  his  faculties.  The  dis- 
position to  associate  for  the  purpose  of  combining  the 
efforts  of  individuals,  in  order  to  the  accomplishment 
of  difficult  enterprises,  has  manifested  itself  in  all  past 
times,  and  has,  led  in  successive  ages,  to  greater  and 
greater  attainments.  This  is  a  natural  result  of  rea- 
son, for  human  sagacity  could  not  fail  to  discover 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  union  of  forces;  but 
policy  is  not  the  only  motive  to  association.  Man  feels 
that  solitude  is  not  a  state  congenial  to  his  nature,  and 
he  is  irresistibly  drawn  towards  others  of  his  species,  by 
powerful  attractions.  The  very  sight  of  his  fellow  men 
is  grateful  to  him,  and  their  speech  sweet  music,  when 
he  has  experienced  the  loneliness  of  protracted  seclu- 
sion; and,  though  but  a  little  while  separated  from  his 
associates,  he  returns  to  society  as  eagerly  as  to  his 
food,  sensible  that  it  is  one  of  his  indispensable  wants. 

It  is  true  that  some  instances  have  been  noticed,  of 
individuals  retiring  from  the  world  and  shunning  the, 
face  of  men;  but  they  are  the  exceptions  to  a  law  almost 
universal,  and  we  are  at  no  loss  to  assign  the  causes  of 
their  misanthropy.  They  are  envied  by  none;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  sVlness,  disappointment,  and  often  self 
reproach  and  mortified  pride,  mingle  in  the  disgust 
which  has  banished  them  from  the  "cheerful  haunts  of 
men."  The  joy  of  others  is  painful  to  their  morbid 
sensibility,  as  the  light  of  day  is  to  the  diseased  eye. 

It  is  true  too,  that  sages  have  found  charms  in  the 
face  of  solitude:  but  the  real  subject  of  their  praise  has 
been  the  "short  retirement"  that  "urges  sweet  return," 
not  permanent  seclusion;  and,  however  writers  may 
spe  culate  in  their  idle  hours,  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
will  cordially  join  in  the  sentiment,  which  the  poet  has 
attributed  to  Alexander  Selkirk,  in  his  solitary  domin- 
ions. 

"Rather  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place." 

To  such  as  are  engrossed  by  the  active  bustle  of  life, 
the  necessary  meetings  of  competitors  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  or  ambition,  furnish  means  of  gratifying  this  in- 
clination, to  so  great  an  extent  that  it  might  be  suppos- 
ed almost  sufficient  to  produce  satiety  and  a  desire  for 
retirement;  but  as  it  is  found  less  irksome  to  labour  in 
company  with  others,  so  recreation  after  toil,  is  usually 
sought  in  the  society  of  kindred  minds.  In  this  coun- 
try, a  great  majority  of  the  people  are  engaged 
in  business  and  feel  the  necessity  of  cheerful  relaxa- 
tion, to  repair  the  waste  of  care  and  toil.  The  clsrss 
whose  business  is  amusement,  is  happily,  not  large,  but 
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even  among  us  such  a  class  exists  and  to  them  company 
is  essential,  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  tedium  of  life. — 
There  is  yet  a  third  class  to  be  found,  whose  object  in 
associating'  is  to  drown  the  voice'  of  conscience  in  noisy 
merriment,  and  to  derive,  from  the  countenance  of  evil 
companions,  hardihood  in  vice.  Thus,  whether  to  re- 
store elasticity  to  the  spirits,  or  to  relieve  from  ennui, for 
to  enjoy  temporary  illusion,  company  is  sought  by  men 
of  widely  different  characters  and  in  various  circum- 
stances; and  the  aspects  presented  by  their  assemblies 
are,  in  consequence,  extremely  diversified,  according 
to  the  tastes  or  habits  which  predominate  in  particular 
ranks,  and  circles. 

The  varieties'in  modes  of  social  intercourse,  are  co- 
extensive with  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  many 
classes,  into  which  men  are  divided;  and  would  furnish 
subjects  for  several  volumes,  instead  of  a  single  brief 
essay.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  attempt  at  present  even 
a  general  view  of -all  the  forms  of  society,  but  confine 
my  attention  to  one  of  the  most  usual. 

In  our  comparatively  quiet  and  rational  city,  public 
amusements  are  little  resorted  to  by  the  more  refined 
part  of  the  inhabitants.  Indeed,  they  are,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  musical  entertainments,  in  great  measure 
abandoned  to  strangers  and  to  the  vulgar.  This  is  ow- 
ing, partly  to  the  great  want  of  attraction  in  the  exhi- 
bitions which  some  years  ago  were  much  in  favour;  part- 
ly to  improvement  in  taste;  and  partly,  perhaps  princi- 
pally, to  the  increased  number  of  evening  parties  at 
private  houses.  These  offer  many  advantages,  particu- 
larly in  the  selection  of  associates,  and  certainly  might 
be  made  occasions  of  rational  entertainment  and  even  of 
benefit. 

It  is  delightful  to  think  of  meeting  with  friends  and 
agreeable  acquaintance,  of  conversing  with  the  intelli- 
gent and  well  informed,  upon  topics  of  general  interest, 
and  participating  in  innocent  amusements, rendered  more 
pleasing  by  the  accomplishments  of  the  highly  cultiva- 
ted, by  the  graceful  elegance  of  the  polite,  and  the  ex- 
hilaration of  universal  good  humour.  This  would  be  the 
description  of  a  party  of  pleasure,  in  society  possessing 
not  merely  the  pretension  to  superior  refinement,  but 
the  reality  also;  and  if  such  were  actually  the  enjoy- 
ments to  be  met  with  in  these  assemblies,  they  would 
be  more  sought  by  persons  gifted  with  genius  or  dis- 
tinguished by  their  acquirements.  That  a  very  differ- 
enl  appearance  is  presented  on  these  occasions,  need 
scarcely  be  affirmed.  It  is  notorious  that  neither  the 
entertainers  nor  the  invited,  have  any  expectation  of 
genuine  enjoyment,  when  issuing  or  accepting  cards  of 
invitation.  The  tea-party  or  ball  is  given,  because  the 
lady  of  the  mansion  must  return  the  civilities  of  others; 
and  her  guests  attend,  because  they  must  keep  them- 
selves in  view  or  be  forgotten  by  the  world.  The  few 
who  really  enjoy  these  things,  are,  chiefly, young  ladies 
just  "come  out,"  full  of  flattering  hopes  of  creating  a 
great  sensation.  In  the  second  winter  of  their  career, 
they  are  often  wearied  or  d;sgusted  with  the  insipidity, 
the  utter  inanity  of  these  vain  shows. 

"The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain; 

And,  even  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy, 
•    The  heart  distrusting  asks,  if  this  be  joy?" 
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Does  there  not  then  exist  in  this  enlightened  cem- 
munrty,  much  talent,  information,  elegance,  taste  and 
refinement?    Yes,  there  does,  unquestionably;  but  we 
do  not  find  it  displayed  in  the  gay  drawing  room.  How 
do  our  young  men  of  talent  and  cultivation  appear  at 
mixed  assemblies  in  the  company  of  the  other  sex?  I 
may  answer — frivolous,  if  they  have  more  vanity  than 
pride;  awkward,  if  the  reverse  be  the  case:  for  there 
seems  to  be  an  impression  that  ladies  must  be  entertain- 
ed with  nonsense,  and  he  who  will  not  condescend  to 
play  the  fool,  of  course  remains  silent.    I  have  heard 
young  ladies  complain  of  this,  and  1  have  frequently 
seen  young  men  of  sense,  make  themselves  exceeding- 
ly ridiculous,  in  attempting  to  imitate  the  absurdities  of 
coxcombs.    What,  however,  shall  we  say  of  our  fair 
sisters?  Do  they  appear  to  advantage  in  mixed  society  f 
T' should  say,  they  certainly  do  not:  when  arrayed:  in 
the  fantastic  costume  now  in  vogue,  they  seem  to  have 
put  on  a  disguise  which  conceals  many  of  their  most 
charming  qualities,  and  to  be  content  to  seem  all  outside 
glitter  and  vanity.    Why  is  this?  we  shall  be  at  no  loss 
to  Jell,  if  we  only  inquire,  what  is  the  pi edominant  in- 
fluence, the  ruling  spirit,  in  the  gay  circles.    There  is 
a  demon,  not  less  than  the  spirit  of  party  in  the  political 
world,  a  foe  to  all  excellence  native  or  acquired;  an 
universal  leveller,  indefatigable  in  contriving  and  exe- 
cuting schemes  for  bringing  down  whatever  would  rise 
above  mediocrity  in -intelligence,  taste  or  refinement. 
A  senseless  multitude  bow  their  necks  to  her  dominion, 
and  dazzled  with  the  glitter  of  her  adornments,  discern 
not  that  her  thoughts  are  low  and  .ignoble,  and  that  in 
yielding  to  her  fascinations  they  are  surrendering  their 
independence.    No  despot  is  more  arbitrary,  capricious 
or  unreasonable,  than  Fashion.    None  demands  more 
abject  prostration  from  servile  adorers;  and  none  spurns 
with  more  unfeeling  contempt,  those  who  have  wasted 
their  best  days  in  a  vain  idolatry. 

Strange,  that  the  polished  classes  of  this  country, 
where  independence  of  thought  and  feeling  have  so 
much  prevailed,  will  continue  to  serve  a  false  goddess 
of  foreign  and  barbarous  lands;  but  so  it  is,  and  much 
that  is  beautiful  and  worthy  of  admiration,  is  excluded 
from  circles  claiming  the  character  of  refinement,  or  at 
least  is  forced  to  conceal  itself  under  the  guise  of  fol- 
ly. Could  there  not  be  found  a  sufficient  number  to 
declare  independence;  to  form  a  circle  of  intellectual 
persons  and  substitute  conversation  for  unmeaning  prat- 
tle, graceful  manners  for  outward  adornings,  the  anima- 
tion of  intelligence  for  the  excitement  of  stimulants,  and 
varied  information  for  multiplied  varieties  of  confec- 
tionery, a. 

We  witnessed  at  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  Spruce 
street,  on  Wednesday  afternoon  last,  the  installation,  or 
recognition,  of  the  Reverend  Gideoit  B.  Pehrt,  as  Pas- 
tor of  that  Church.  A  very  appropriate  and  impressive 
sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Kev,  John  R.  Dodge,  after 
which  the  salutation  and  right  hand  of  fellowship  were 
given,  by  the  Rev.  William  E.  Ashton,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  addressed  the  Pastor  in  a  very  pathetic  and 
eloquent  manner.  An  ordination  of  four  Deacons  of 
the  Church  immediately  after,  rendered  the  whole  a 
very  beautiful  and  imposing  spectacle,  a  number  of  the 
Baptist  Clergy  were  present,  the  audience  were  numer- 
ous an  d  highly  respectable. — Daily  Advertiser. 
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CENSUS  OF  PHILADELPHIA  CITY  AND  COUNTY. 


CENSUS  OF  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY 


NAMES 

OF 

The  Townships  &  Wards. 

OF  THE 

CITY  AND  LIBERTIES. 


WHITE  PERSONS. 


MALES. 


Citi — Cedar  Ward, 
Chestnut, 
Dock, 

High  Street,  - 
Locust, 

Lower  Delaware, 
Middle, 
New  Market, 
North, 

North  Mulberry, 
Pine, 
South, 

South  Mulberry, 
Upper  Delaware, 
Walnut, 


Northern  Liberties. 
first  Ward, 
Second  Ward, 
Third  Ward, 
Fourth  Ward, 
Fifth  Ward, 
Sixth  Ward, 
Seventh  Ward, 


Spring  Garden, 
Southwark  East, 
Southwark  West, 
Kensington, 
Moj  amensing, 
Passyunk, 


Blockley  Township, 

Bristol, 

Byberry, 

Frankfort  Borough, 
Germantown, 
Kingsessing, 
Lower  Dublin, 
Moreland, 

N.Liberties  (unincor] 

Oxford, 

Penn, 

ttoxborougb, 


P  EM  ALES. 
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OCj"  In  the  City  there  were  32  deaf  and  dumb  under  14  years  of  age. 

54  "  between  14  and  25  years  of  age. 

8  "  upwards  of  25  years  of  age. 

Total,  94 — viz.  77  in  Cedar  Ward  (which  embraces  the  Asylum),  4  in  High  Street 

Ward,  2  in  Locust  Ward,  2  in  Lower  Delaware,  1  in  Middle  Ward,  2  in  North  Ward,  2  in  North  Mulberry,  1 
in  Pine,  2  in  South  Ward,  and  one  in  Walnut. 

In  the  Northern  Liberties  there  are  7  under  14  years  of  age. 

2  between  14  and  25  years  of  age. 

3  upwards  of  25  years  of  age. 

Total,  12 — viz.  1  in  First  Ward,  2  in  Fifth,  4  in  Sixth,  and  2  in  Seventh. 

In  Spring  Garden  there  are  2  under  14,  and  1  under  25  years  of  age. 
In  East  Southwark  there  are  2  between  14  and  25  vears  of  age. 
In  Kensington  there  are  2  under  14,  and  3  between  14  and  25  years  of  age. 
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FREE  COLOURED  PERSONS. 
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In  Passyunk  there  are  2  between  14  and  15,  and  1  above  26  years  of  age. 

In  the  rest  of  the  County  there  are  2  under  14,  4  between  14  and  25,  and  3  between  25  and  30  years  of  age. 
Making  together,  44  under  14  years  of  age. 

66  between  14  and  25  years  of  age. 
14  above  25  years  of  age. 


White  Males. 

W.  Females. 

Total. 

37,619 

70,650 

39,677 

77,724 

71,078 

77,296 

148,374 

Rest  of  the  County, 

....12,458 

12,513 

24,971 

83,536 

89,809 

173,345 

Males. 

Total  Whites,  83,536 

Coloured  and  Slaves,. . .  .6,796 


90,332 


Females. 
89,809 
8,820 


Including  4,179  aliens. 


Total 
173,345 
.  15,616 


98,629  *188,961 
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RELIEF  OF  THE  POOR. 

District  or  Soutuwahk. 
The  Committee,  appointed  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
fering Poor  of  tire  District  of  Southwark,  having'  just 
finished  their  labours  after  four  weekswnceasing atten- 
tion, consider  it  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  their  fellow 
citizens,  to  inform  them  how  they  have  performed  this 
important  trust.     Constituting  a  part  of  the  General 
Committee  of  the  City  and  Liberties  at  their  first  for- 
mation, it  was  deemed  adviseable,  and  agreed  to  by  this 
committee,  that  they  should  take  charge  of  their  own 
Pour,  and  administer  to  them  the  requisite  relief  in  the 
manner  they  might  think  best.    The  primary  object 
which  engaged  their  attention  was  to  devise  a  plan  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  end  in  view.    The  following 
one  presented  itself  to  be  the  most  eligible,  and  was 
therefore  adopted: — The  District  was  divided  into  eight 
sections,  to  each  of  which  was  appointed  a  sub  com- 
mittee, residents  in  the  same,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make 
pecuniary  collections,  and  also  visitations  to  the  pool- 
therein,  who  were  deserving  of  relief.    Each  commit- 
tee, having  a  superintendence  over  their  own  section, 
received  their  proportion  of  orders  for  wood,  and  tickets 
issued   for  soup.     They  were  authorized  to  furnish 
groceries,  and  other  articles  proper  for  the  sick  and 
others,  who,  in   their  opinion,  might   require  them. 
Your  Committee  met  daily  at  the  Commissioners'  Hall, 
to  transact  the  various  matters  connected  with  their 
duties;  and  a  part  of  them  was  always  assisting  at  the 
distribution  of  bread  and  soup.    This  is  an  outline  of 
the  plan,  which  the  committee  pronounce  to  be  a  good 
one  from  the  effects  resulting  from  its  execution.  One 
of  its  advantages  has  been  to  enable  them  to  discrimi- 
nate between  poverty,  occasioned  by  idleness,  intempe- 
rance, and  the  corrupt  habits  of  vice,  and  that  descrip- 
tion of  poor,  whose  wants  require  only  to  be  known  to 
secure  relief     In  our  populous  cities  there  is  always  to 
be  found  a  class  of  poor  possessing  virtuous  principles 
and  industrious  habits,  who,  with  great  care,  industry 
and  frugality,  are  enabled  to  lay  up  a  stock  for  common 
winters,  which  they  know  must  come,  but  when  they 
have  to  encounter  such  a  winter  as  we  have  just  ex- 
perienced, their  little  stores  become  exhausted,  and  be- 
ing deprived  of  work,  and  without  the  means  of  allaying 
hunger  or  procuring  fuel,  they  suffer  without  complaint. 
Impressed  with  the  sentiment  implanted  in  every  bosom, 
before  corrupted  by  vicious  conduct,  that  their  bread 
should  be  earned  by  their  own  labour,  they  shrink  from 
soliciting  charity  and  making  their  distress  known,  be- 
lieving the  communication  of  such  knowledge  associates 
the  idea  that  their  poverty  was  the  offspring  of  miscon- 
duct.   The  habitations  of  such,  and  like  characters, 
were  sought  for  and  found,  and  the  aid  afforded  to 
them  was  always  received  with  the  offering  of  the  virtu- 
ous poor — a  thankful  heart.    Relief,  in  many  cases,  was 
extended  to  individuals  who  had  witnessed  in  their  own 
lives,  the  transitions  from  a  state  of  competency  and  com- 
fort to  one  of  poverty  and  distress.    Instances  occurred 
of  those  who  had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity, 
and  had  administered  to  the  wants  of  others,  and  who 
were  now  thankful  to  receive  a  little  charity  from  the 
hand  of  benevolence.    In  one  case,  a  member  of  this 
committee  gave  an  order  for  a  quarter  of  a  cord  of  wood 
to  a  female,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  affluence,  and 
into  whose  lap,  in  her  juvenile  days,  her  father  had 
lavishly  thrown  monies  to  dispose  of  as  she  pleased. 
Such  vicissitudes  in  life  proceed  from  various  causes, 
improper  indulgencies  in  youth — improvidence  in  pa- 

rents  imprudent  marriages;  but  the  predominant  cause 

of  poverty  and  distress  could  be  traced  to  intemperance. 

With  the  pecuniary  means  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee,  they  trust  the  following  statement  will  satisfy 
their  fellow  citizens,  that  they  have  been  managed  with 
care,  economy  and  discrimination.  From  the  treasu- 
rer's account,  below,  it  will  appear  that  the  whole  sum 
received  was  thirteen  hundred  and  forty  three  dollars 


and  35  cents.    Out  of  this  money  156  cords  of  wood, 
including  wharfage  and  cartage,  were  purchased;  18 
cords  were  received  from  the  City  Committee;  two 
barrels  of  flour  were  daily  made  up  into  bread,  making  J 
the  number  of  loaves  issued  11,010;  654  loaves  were  r 
received  from  the  city,  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to 
11, 664. distributed-;  4,321  pounds  ot  beef  for  the  soup. 
The  whole  number  of  pints  of  soup  issued  was  46,200. 
Besides  groceries  and  such  articles  which  were  furnished 
by  a  member  (if  the  committee  to  such  poor  as  required  j 
them.    The  soup  establishment  was  under  the  super-  S 
intendence  of  Mr.  William'  KeHey*  a  member  of  the  \ 
committee,  to  whom  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  ; 
for  his  gratuitous  and  laborious  services,  in  keeping  j 
this  fountain  open  and  its  streams-  running  from  which 
about  1600  poor  Were  daily  supplied  with  nourishing 
food.    About  200  gallons  of  soup  were  daily  issued. 

The  committee  tender  their  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Messrs.  ij 
Mead,  Roach,  Ashton,  Hoover  and  Russell,  and  their 
congregations  for  the  prompt  and  liberal  contributions 
received  from  them,  at  a  moment  when  their  funds  were 
nearly  exhausted,  and  which  enabled  them  to  continue  | 
their  soup  operations  for  several  days  long'er. 

The  Committee  cannot  conclude  this  address  without 
offering  their  thanks  to  our  estimable  fellow  citizen 
Matthew  Carey,  Esquire,  Ghairman  of  the  General 
Committee  of  Superintendence,  for  his  zealous  and 
uniform  attention  in  promoting  the  means  for  alleviating 
the  distresses  of  the  Poor  of  the  District  of  Southwark. 

Samuel  Faynter,  Esq.  in  account  with  the  Southwark 
Poor  Committee 

Dr.  . 

To    cash   received  from    Corporation  of 

Southwark   $300  00 

Clias,  Penrose,  Esq.  late  Treasurer,  150  99  1 
Churches  in  Southwark,  .  .  .  132  36  C 
City  Committee,         .       .'      .       .       760  00  f 

§1,343  35 

Cr. 

By  cash  paid,  oidersfor  beef,  &c.      .       .       343  89  j 
bread,        :'■     .     '  .'       .       .      ..       243  18  1 

wood,         .       .       ..      ...       .       713  24 

groceries,  &.c   -       43  04  I 


$1,343  35 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

RICHARD  RENSHAW,  Chairman. 
Attest — William  L.  Noiiton,  Sec'ry. , 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Tuesday,  March  1st. 
Select  Council. — The  following  communication 
from  Messrs.  Nixojt  and  Williams,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Spring  Gai'den,  were  received  and  were  re-  I 
ferred  to  the  Committee  relative  to  making  a  Canal 
around  the  Western  abutment  of  the  Permanent  Bridge: 

March  1,  1831. 
Dear  Sir: — I  understand  that  the  City  Councils  in- 
tend this  evening,  to  consider  the  report  of  their  com- 
mittee in  relation  to  the  Canal  round  the  Permanent 
Bridge.  The  owners  of  property  and  those  residing 
above  Market  street,  are  deeply  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  believe  that  much  information  on  the  subject 
may  be  obtained  if  their  decision  is  postponed  for  a 
week  or  ten  days.  Should  this  delay  be  granted,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  shall  not  be  brought  forward  be- 
fore the  day  upon  which  Councils  shall  fix,  for  the  final 
disposal  of  the  question. 

Very  resp'yyour  ob'tservants, 
H.  NIXON, 
H.  J.  WILLIAMS 

J.  M.  Scott,  Esqr. 

President  Select  Council. 


1831.] 


FINE  MUTTON. 


ITS 


Spring  Garden,  March  1,  1831. 
To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  commissioners  of  the  District  of  Spring  Garden 
understanding'  that  the  Bill  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives incorporating'  a  company  to  cut  a  canal  round 
the  western  abutment  of  the  Permanent  Bridge,  had 
been  referred  by  Councils,  to  a  committee  to  examine 
and  make  report  upon  the  propriety  of  its  construction, 
appointed  the  subscribers,  to  confer  with  that  commit- 
tee  on  this  subject.  Accident  has  prevented  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee:  and  the  purpose  which  the  Com- 
missioners had  in  view  has  therefore  entirely  failed. 

As  this  is  matter  of  deep  interest  to  the  District  they 
represent,  the  subscribers  respectfully  request  to  be  al- 
lowed to  lay  before  that  Committee  or  some  other, 
their  views  and  wishes  in  relation  to  this  project  before 
the  final  determination  of  Councils,  with  expressing  a 
firm  determination  to  take  no  step  which  will  endan- 
ger the  safety  or  usefulness  of  the  Permanent  Bridge. 

JN.  L.  WOLF, 
JOHN  M.  OGDEN, 
JOS.  R.  BOLTON, 

Committee. 

The  report  and  resolution  made  by  Mr.  Duane,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  Councils,  were  postponed  until  the 
next  stated  meeting  of  Councils. 

Mr.  Duane  offered  anr  ordinance  relative  to  Wills' 
Legacy,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

COMMON  COUNCIL. — Mr.  Johnson  presented  a 
petition,  praying  that  Hunter  street  be  paved,  which 
was  referred  to  Paving  Committee. 

Mr.  Kneass,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ac- 
counts, made  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  of  Accounts,  having  examined  the 
various  accounts  of  the  City  Treasurer,  find  them  cor- 
rect, and  a  balance  in  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  according 
to  the  Bank  book,  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty  one  dollars  and  ninety -three 
cents,  to  the  1st  of  Jan.  1831,  and  Dr.  Franklin's  ac- 
count, a  balance  in  Bank,  according  to  the  Bank  book, 
of  four  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  and  fifty-one  centsj 
and  John  Scott's  account,  a  balance  in  Bank,  according 
to  the  Bank  book,  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars 
and  thirty-seven  cents,  up  to  the  lttjan.  1831.  All 
which  we  most  respectfully  submit. 

Mr.  Israel  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  Presidents  of  the  respective  bodies  be  requested  to 
address  a  letter  to  the  Senators  from  this  City  at  Harris- 
burg,  informing  them  that  Councils  have  now  under 
consideration  a  bill  for  constructing  a  canal  around  the 
western  abutment  of  the  Schuylkill  Permanent  Bridge, 
on  which  they  respectfully  desire  the  Senate  to  suspend 
any  further  proceedings,  until  after  the  next  stated 

night  of  meeting  of  Councils,  Thursday  the  10th  inst.  

Phil.  Gazette. 


BLAIItSVILliE. 
The  unfavourable  predictions  of  those  who  were  under 
the  impression  that  the  prosperity  of  Blairsville,  (which, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,' 
has  in  this  State  been  almost'unparalleled,)  would,  after 
its  completion,  cease,  we  are  happy  to  state,  are  not 
likely  to  be  verified.  The  fact  is,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  such  a  circumstance  is  impossible.  Na- 
ture as  well  as  art  has  done  much  for  the  place.  They 
have  given  her  advantages,  which,  at  the  present  time, 
are  but  partially  enjoyed,  and  which  must,  eventually, 
place  her  amongst  the  most  populous  marts,  in  the 
state.  It  is  true  her  advancement,  in  the  last,  has  not 
been  as  rapid  as  that  in  the  two  preceding  years,  yet, 
nevertheless,  her  march  has  been  and  will  continue  to' 
be  onward.  During  the  past  season,  several  fine  brick 
and  frame  buildings  were  erected.    Amongst  the  latter 


is  a  commodious  house  of  worship.  This  makes  the 
fifth  which  has  been  erected,  by  the  citizens  of  this 
place,  within  the  last  two  years.  The  others  are  of 
brick,  and  in  their  architecture  much  taste  is  displayed. 
A  brewery  went  into  operation  a  short  time  since,  from 
which  our  citizens  have  been  supplied  with  beer,  little 
if  any  inferior  to  that  winch  is  manufactured  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Proposals  have  been  issued  for  the  erection  of 
a  Market  House.  This  is  a  convenience,  the  want  of 
which  we  have  much  felt;  and  we  are  happy  to  find 
that  arrangements  are  making  to  carry  into  effect  a  mea- 
sure which  will  add  so  much  to  the  comfort  of  our  citi- 
zens and  the  great  and  increasing  number  of  those  who 
make  this  place  a  market  for  their  produce.  It  also 
gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  our  enterprising  and  pub- 
lic spirited  townsman,  Maj.  Mark  Graham,  contem- 
plates putting  shortly  in  operation  a  Steam  Mill — a  de- 
sideratum most  devoutly  to  be  wished.  The  agricul- 
turists, in  this  section  of  the  country,  have,  in  the  dry 
seasons,  particularly,  laboured  under  a  serious  inconve- 
nience for  the  want  of  an  establishment  of  this  kind. — 
They  have  been  under  the  necessity,  at  times,  of  taking 
their  grain  fifteen  and  even  twenty  miles  to  be  ground. 
But,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  stated,  there  are  oth- 
er circumstances  which  can  be  mentioned  that  exhibit 
as  fully  the  prosperity  of  the  place  and  the  inducement 
which  is  offered  to  farmer  at  a  distance.  We  know  not 
of  a  single  tenement,  at  the  present  time,  with  the  words 
"To  Let"  upon  it;  and  were  there  more  houses,  they 
would  be  occupied.  Produce  is  frequently  brought  to 
this  market  from  a  distance  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  miles,  and  disposed  of  upon  terms  advantageous 
both  to  buyer  and  seller.  Facts  like  those  are  sure  in- 
dications of  prosperity;  and  speak  volumes  in  favour  of 
the  advantages  of  a  place,  a  development  of  whose  re- 
sources is  alone  sufficient  to  render  her  advancement 
equal  to  the  anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine. —  Cone- 
maugh  Republican. 


FINE  MUTTON  AND  BEEF. 

Twoweeeksago  we  noticed  the  fine  show  mutton 
prepared  for  the  22d  February.  On  that  morning  it 
was  exhibited  at  the  different  stalls  at  the  market  house 
in  the  Borough,  and  was  all  sold,  we  understand,  at 
liberal  prices. 

We  doubt  whether  so  extensive  a  lot  of  fat  sheep  was 
ever  before  exhibited  at  one  time,  fatted  in  one  county, 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  course,  in  the  Union. 
The  following  are  the  ascertained  weights: 


Seven 


by    Francis  Hick- 
man, 
of  Thornbury. 
lbs.  1343 
133 

11*3 

140 
1234 
120J 
105 


870 

Sixteeen  by  John  Bradly 
of  YVillistown;. 
105   


Five  by  Jesse  Mercer, 
of  do. 
1373 

nil 

123£ 
93 
106 


572 


108J 
123i 
105£ 
126* 
121 


121 
110 
123 
115 

128 
124 


Four  by  Joseph  Gheen  of 
Goshen. 
125 
113| 
112 
103 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  list  of  Mr.  Bradley  there  are 
4  blanks.  These  were  doubtless  the  heaviest  sheep  in 
the  flock,  but  as  some  doubt  existed  as  to  their  precise 
weight,  we  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  insert  them  as 
reported. 


no 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


[MATICd 


It  will  be  understood,  abroad,  we  presume,  that  the 
weights  were  those  of  the  carcase  dressed .  At  the  same 
time  some  excellent  mutton  was  disposed  of  by  Mr.  1. 
J.  Bennett,  and  also  the  fine  f'atoxof  Jesse  MfCall,  Esq. 
which  weighed  1125^, the  beef  being  remarkably  tender. 

The  Saturday  preceding  there  were  slaughtered  in 
Philadelphia  by  Mr.  Fow,  ten  sheep  fed  by  Mr.  John 
James  of  East  Bradford — of  the  following  weights: 


Pity  but  that  they  should  have  fed  him  a  bushel  or  two 
more,  so  as  to  have  brought  him  up  to  2000. —  Vil.  Rea 


153 
742 
14H 
1353 
121 
117 


108 
1254 

mf 

125 


1232! 

Will  the  American  Farmer  editor  please  to  tell  us  if 
they  have  any  thing  on  record  to  surpass  this. 

Mr.  James  "sold  his  at  10  cents  a  pound — the  10  of 
course  yielded  him  §128  20 — or  12  80  a  piece  on  the 
average.  The  skins  with  the  wool  and  loose  or  interior, 
fat  would  be  worth  from  3,50  to  4 — making  the  real 
value  of  the  sheep  something  more  than  16  dollars 
each,  not  allowing  expense  of  slaughtering. 

Mr.  Bradley  was  offered  for  the  skins  and  wool  of  his 
§3  40  all  round — he  asked  4.  The  person  told  him  to 
bring  them  to  him  and  he  would  give  him  the  highest 
price  in  the  market.    He  probably  obtained  $3  87A 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  attention  our  farmers  are  pay- 
ing to  feeding  sheep.  The  raising  an  abundance  of 
mutton  and  wool  is  connected  with  the  industry  and 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

We  enquired  the  mode  of  feeding,  and  learned  from 
Mr.  James,  (the  whole  of  whose  statement  was  kindly 
given  at  our  request,)  that  his  sheep  after  being  well 
kept  over  the  last  winter,  wire  in  good  pasture  the 
past  summer  until  after  harvest,  when  he  began  to  give 
them  grain,  principally  Indian  corn — varied  occasional- 
ly with  oats  so  as  to  keep  up  the  appetite — the  quanti- 
ty of  the  corn  was  increased  so  that  as  the  cold  weather 
of  the  fall  cam<-  on — the  10  took  about  13  quarts  a  day; 
that  is  to  say,  each  sheep  consumed  in  fattening,  about 
5  bushels  corn,  besides  hay  and  gi  a^s. 

On  the  stall  of  Mr.  Bradley  we  saw  one  saddle  weigh- 
ing  100,  far  General  Josiiua  Evans,  to  be  sent  on  to 
Washington;  and  another,  very  fine,  for  Mr.  M.  Daw- 
son of  Philadelphia,  and  one  for  Mr.  Wade  of  that  city, 
which  weighed  83ll)s.  which  before  this  time  we  pre- 
same,  has  bee*  washed  down,  with  a  social  party  of 
friends";  with  old  Madeira,  a  bumper  or  two  being  given 
to  Chester  county  farming. 

It  appears  we  have  fallen  into  an  error  in  stating  the 
weight  of  the  oxen  fed  by  T.  S.  Woodward  of  East 
Bradford  and  slaughtered  by  Mr.  Holtz  for  Thomas 
Temple.    The  weight  was  as  follows: 

1—  1389. 

2—  1221. 

Rough  fat  of  the  two — 419. 
Hides— 250 

We  have  also  the  weight  of  three  others  fed  this  sea- 
son by  neighbouring  farmers,  viz — by 
Samu  el  Worth  of  East  Bradford, 
1—1488.    Bough  tat— 234 
T.  Hickman. 
1—1289. 

2  1154.    Rough  fat  of  the  two — 40j. 

If  in  Delaware,  Lancaster,   Montgomery  or  any  of 
the  neighbouring  counties,  they  can  tell  us  of  finer  oxen, 
meant  to  be  right  good,  but  not  pampered  for  show 
sent  from  two  adjoining  townships,  that  beats  this; 
why,  we  are  their  humble  servants. 

Our  friends  at  Chester  have  been  feasting  on  fine  fat 
beef  too.    An  ox  fed  by  B«  Magou  en,  weighed 
Beef,  *525 
Hough  fat,  f£ 

1992 


In  Philadelphia  also  we  had  on  Saturday  last  an  exhi- 
bition of  fine  Beef  and  Mutton.  The  nett  weights  of  3 
Steers  and  1  Heifer  fatted  by  George  Sheaff,  Esq  of 
White  Marsh  township,  Montgomery  county,  and  kill- 
ed by  Messrs.  David  Woelpper  and  Sons,  were  as  fol- 
lows— 

1513— Steer  5  years  old. 
1454— do.  do. 
1388— do.  do. 
1371— Heifer. 


5723  lbs.  average  1434  lbs. 
20  or  30  fine  fat  sheep  were  also  sold  by  Mr.  Adam 
Miller;  we  have  not  obtained  the  weights. 


[  Com  tn  union  tec].] 

Lancaster,  Jan.  31,  1831.  . 

Dear  Sir — At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year 
I  purchased  an  Almanac;  and,  having  examined  the  as- 
tronomical calculations,  I  marked  as  follows: 

9th  and  10th,  rain  or  snow;  14th  and  15th,  rain  or 
snow;  22d,  snow;  26th,  snow  or  rain;  29th,  snow;  31st, 
rain  and  snow. 

You  will  see  therefore  by  reference,  that  all  proved 
correct  but  the  26th.  By  examining  the  marks  or  signs 
placed  opposite  the  26th,  you  have  the  sign  of  con- 
junction, and  that  of  Mercury.  The  properties  of  Mer- 
cury are  dry  and  warm;  and  as  the  thermometer  raised 
on  that  day  seven  degrees,  I  say  this  also  proves  the 
theory  of  the  conjunction,  Sic.  to  be  correct.  ]  refer 
you  to  the  Columbian  Almanac,  and  Pennsylvania  Al- 
manac. It  only  requires  a  little  attention  to  understand 
the  theory. 

I  have  already  marked  the  changes  that  ought  to  oc- 
cur in  February;  and,  if  it  proves  as  correct  as  January, 
I  may  send  them  to  you. 

The  remarkable  high  tides  which  occurred  at  Boston, 
Charleston,  and  Dagsborough,  on  the  14th  and  15lh, 
proves  the  correctness  of  the  observation. 

Yours  truly,  R.  C. 


THE  REGISTER. 


MARCH  12,  1831. 


The  late  Marshal  of  the  United  States  has  oblig- 
ingly favoured  us  with  the  returns  of  the  Census,  of  the 
different  Counties  in  the  Eastern  District  of  this  State; 
which  we  will  lay  before  our  readers  as  rapidly  as  we 
can.  In  the  present  number  we  publish  the  census  of 
Philadelphia  County,  as  being  that  in  which  we  are 
more  directly  interested.  It  was  our  intention  to  have 
given  with  it,  some  comparative  views  of  the  increase, 
he,  but  we  must  defer  this  till  another  opportunity. 

(jj*  There  is  a  difference  of  25  (less)  between  the 
tables  in  the  present  number,  and  the  sketch  of  the 
Census  as  published  a  short  time  since  in  the  news- 
papers, and  copied  from  them  into  our  sixth  volume, 
397  page,  owing  to  the  correction  of  some  small  errors 
discovered  in  making  out  the  returns.  High  Street 
Ward  was  published  as  4,446,  instead  of  4,427;  West 
Southwark  10,385,  instead  of  10,379;  and  the  total 
188,986,  instead  of  188,961. 

(jjT  We  have  received  from  a  friend  in  Albany,  three 
numbers,  published  in  a  paper  of  that  city,  on  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  Rail  Roads  and  Canals;  which 
will  be  inserted  when  we  can  find  space  for  them. 


THE 
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REPORT  ON  REVISED  CODE. 
[Continued  from  p.  170.] 

Remarks  upon  the  bill  relating  to  Registers  and  Registers' 
Courts. 

The  subjects  which  we  have  thought  appropriate  to 
this  bill  have  been  already  mentioned  (p.  7-)  They  oc- 
cur in  the  following  order: 

1.  Those  provisions  which  relate  to  the  register  as  an 
officer. 

2.  Those  which  relate  to  his  jurisdiction. 

5.  Those  which  relate  to  the  probate  or  wills  and  tes- 
taments, and  the  granting  of  letters  thereon. 

4.  Those  which  relate  to  the  granting  of  administra- 
tion in  its  various  forms. 

-5.  The  subject  of  the  settlement  of  accounts  is  next 
in  order,  and  this  is  followed  by 

6.  Certain  sections  enjoining  upon  the  register  duties 
of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

7.  Two  sections  regulating  the  fees  of  the  register, 
and  providing  a  mode  in  which  they  may  be  collected, 
conclude  this  portion  of  the  bill. 

8.  The  last  four  sections  relate  to  the  constitution, 
jurisdiction  and  practice  of  the  Registers'  Court. 

The  new  provisions  which  have  been  introduced  will 
be  best  exhibited  by  a  brief  examination  of  the  several 
sections  in  their  order. 

We  premise  however,  a  remark  upon  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  bill.  The  form  in  use  was  adopted  from  a 
system  of  legislation  essentially  different  from  our  own. 
It  is  also  redundant.  We  have  modified  and  abridged 
it.  It  has  been  usual  to  preface  each  section  of  an  act 
with  a  similar  clause.  We  have  omitted  to  do  so,  sup- 
posing it  unnecessary. 

Section  1.  The  first  section  provides  the  official  oath 
and  bond  of  the  registers.  It  is  derived  from  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  article  6,  section  3 — the 
Constitution  ot  Pennsylvania,  article  8 — the  act  of  the 
14th  March,  1777',  section  3 — the  act  of  12th  March 
1791,  section  1,  and  the  act  of  6th  April,  1830,  section 
9.  Nothing  in  this  section  requires  observation  but  the 
sum  in  which  the  bond  is  to  be  given.  The  act  of  14th 
March  1777,  section  3,  provides  the  security  to  be  giv- 
en by  the  registers  of  certain  counties  therein  mention- 
ed. The  acts  establishing  new  counties,  passed  since 
that  time,  have  usually  provided,  in  general  terms,  for 
the  securities  to  be  given  by  county  officers.  To  these 
acts,  which  are  numerous,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer. 
The  act  of  the  6th  April,  1830,  requires  a  separate 
bond  of  every  register  in  one  third  the  sum  required  of 
the  sheriff  of  the  respective  county,  with  a  condition 
extending  only  to  the  duties  enjoined  by  that  act.  The 
alteration  proposed  is,  that  every  register  shall,  hereaf- 
ter, give  one  bond  in  half  the  sum  required  by  law  of 
the  sheriff  of  the  respective  county,  with  a  condition 
extending  to  all  his  duties.  The  section  has  been 
framed  accordingly. 

Section  II.  and  III.  The  register  is  required  to  cause 
his  bond,  after  being  duly  acknowledged  by  him  and 
his  sureties,to  be  recorded  and  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Comonwealth,  and  certified  copies  of  the 
record  thereof  are  (by  section  3d,)  made  evidence  in 
suits  brought  upon  the  original  bond,  according  to  the 
form  and  effect. 


March,  1791,  section  1,  (Purdon,  749,)  with  this  alter- 
ation however,  that  the  newly  appointed  officer  is  re- 
quired to  transmit  the  bond,  and  to  act  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Section  IV.  This  portion  of  the  bill  concludes  With 
a  provision  taken  from  the  act  of  14th  March  1777,  sec- 
tion 6,  {Purdon,  702,)  requiring  every  register  to  ap- 
point and  keep  a  deputy.  The  sureties  of  the  regis- 
ter are  made  accountable  for  the  conduct  of  the  deputy. 
This  provision  is  not  in  express  terms  contained  in  the 
act  from  which  it  is  taken.  In  all  other  respects  it  is 
the  same. 

Section  V.  and  VI.  The  next  subject  is  the  jurisdiction 
of  registers.  This,in  respect  of  place,  is  limited  to  the 
respective  county  of  eachjin  respect  of  subject,it  is  made 
to  comprise  the  probate  of  wills,  the  granting  of  letters 
testamentary,  of  administration  and  of  collection  and 
the  passing  and  filing  of  accounts;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent interference,  the  act  of  one  register  in  a  matter 
belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  another  is  declared  to 
be  void. 

In  respect  to  the  granting  of  letters  teslamentary,  of  ad- 
ministration and  of  collection,  the  jurisdiction  is  deter- 
mined by  the  place  of  the  decedent's  principal  or  family 
residence  at  the  time  of  his  dectase,if  it  was  within  the 
commonwealth :  if  he  had  no  residence  within  this  com- 
mon wealth, then  by  the  place  where  the  principal  part  of 
the  goods  happen  to  be.  The  subject  of  jurisdiction  is 
closed  with  a  provision,  making  it  in  effect  necessary  in 
all  cases  to  obtain  letters  under  the  authority  of  this 
commonwealth,  to  administer  the  estate  of  a  decedent 
which  may  be  found  here. 

These  provisions  are  new.  Some  of  the  reasons 
upon  which  they  have  been  adopted  are  these.  The 
jurisdiction  of  registers  is  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  the  Orphans'  Courts,  and  both  may  be  said  to 
extend  in  some  form  to  the  aggregate  personalty  of  the 
commonwealth.  Diversity  or  variety  of  jurisdiction 
would  produce  confusion — embarrass  the  Orphans' 
Courts  and  create  inconvenience  to  those  who  may 
have  occasion  to  investigate  the  course  of  an  adminis- 
tration. 

The  practice  of  recognising  foreign  letters  of  admin- 
istration is  believed  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  this  state. 
It  originated  in  the  act  of  1705.  We  propose  an  alter- 
ation of  the  law  in  this  respect.  In  the  case  of  M'CuI- 
lough  vs.  Young,  (1  Binncy,  63;  and  see  1  Dall.  457) 
the  court  admit  that  much  inconvenience  may  arise 
from  this  provision  of  our  law,  and  suggest  that  it  may 
be  a  fit  subject  for  legislative  interposition.  We  have 
introduced  the  last  of  these  provisions  in  consequence 
of  this  suggestion  and  with  entire  conviction  of  its  pro- 
priety. 

In  these  sections,  letters  of  collection  are  mentioned 
as  a  subject  of  the  register's  jurisdiction.  This  variety 
of  letters  is  unknown  to  our  acts  of  Assembly.  The 
reasons  for  introducing  them  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Section  VII.  The  next  subject  of  the  bill  is  the  pro- 
bate of  wills  and  testaments.    The  first  of  this  series  of 
sections  empowers  the  register  to  cite  any  person  hav- 
ing the  possession  or  control  of  a  testamentary  writing, 
alleged  to  be  the  will  of  a  decedent,  to  produce  and 
deposite  it  in  the  office  for  probate:  and  it  makes  it  a 
j  misdemeanour  to  conceal  or  withhold  any  such  writing 
These  provisions  are  digested  from  the  act  of  12th  during  the  space  of  fifteen  days  after  a  personal  notice, 
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from  the  register.to  produce  it  :  or  a  ground  of  action  for 
damages  by  the  person  aggrieved.    It  is  respectfully 
suggested  that  a  provision  of  this  sort  is  expedient,  and' 
that  the  penalty  is  not  unduly  severe. 

Section  VIII  and  IX.  The  register  is  also  authorised 
to  issue  citations  under  penalty,  to  witnesses  residing 
within  the  county  or  within  forty  miles  of  his  office, 
to  appear  before  him  and  give  testimony,  and  in  case  of 
their  default  to  compel  appearance  by  attachmpnt;  or 
he  may  issue  commissions  to  take  the  depositions  of 
witnesses  residing  in  other  counties,  states  or  countries, 
upon  interrogatories  filed  in  this  office. 

These  provisions  seem  to  be  merely  incidental  to  the 
general  powers  of  the  register,  and  are  essential  to  the 
due  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  Without  in- 
quiring however  what  powers  the  register  may  be  sup- 
posed already  to  possess,  it  is  obvious  that  the  import- 
ance of  the  interests  which  must  pass  his  office,  require 
the  usual  means  of  protection. 

Section  X.  The  tenth  section  is  in  part  new.  In  or- 
der to  prevent  undue  haste  in  the  probate  of  wills,  it 
provides  that  no  letters  testamentary  or  of  administra- 
tion with  a  will  annexed  shall  pass  the  seal  of  the  regis- 
ter's office,  till  five  days  after  the  day  of  the  death  of 
the  decedent,  be  fully  expired.  A  similar  provision  is 
introduced,  in  a  subsequent  section,  in  relation  to  let- 
ters of  administration  in  case  of  intestacy.  It  is  believed 
that  inconveninnce  can  seldom  arise  from  so  short  a 
delay.  If  however  a  case  should  occour  requiring  im- 
mediate interposition,  the  exigency  may  be  supplied 
by  the  letters  of  collection  hereinafter  provided.  Ca- 
ses have  occured  in  which  this  provision  would  have 
been  found  useful.  The  remainder  of  this  section  re- 
lates to  nuncupative  wills,  and  is  taken  with  slight  alter- 
ations from  the  act  of  1705,  section  5,  Pardon  801.) 
The  original  act  provides  that  process  shall  issue  to  call 
in  the  widow  or  next  of  kindred.  This  section  provides 
that  the  process  shall  issue  to  call  in  both* 

Section  XI.  The  provisions  of  this  section  relate  to 
oral  testimony  of  nuncupative  wills.  It  is  derived  from 
the  act  last  mentioned,  section  4,  and  contains  nothing 
new. 

Section  XII.  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  new. 
They  relate  to  the  granting- of  letters  testamentary  upon 
wills  and  testaments  already  proved  in  other  states  or 
countries  and  supposed  not  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  executor  or  party  interested.  "  By  the  law  as  it 
now  is,  letters  testamentary  and  of  administration,  grant- 
ed in  any  of  the  United  States,  confer  an  authority  to 
perform  acts  of  administration  in  this  slate.  An  alteration 
of  the  law  in  this  respect  has  been  suggested  (section 
6.)  To  facilitate  compliance  with  the  proposed  altera- 
tion this  section  authorises  the  production  of  duly  au- 
thenticated copies  of  wills  proved  abroad  in  lieu  of  the 
original  and  declares  that  proceeding's  thereon,  may  be 
had,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  granting  of  letters.as  upon 
the  originals.  The  section  then  prescribes  a  mode  of 
authentication,  which  shall  be  deemed  sufficient,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  authorise  the  granting  of  letters.  This 
clause  is  framed  with  some  alterations  upon  the  act  of 
Congress  passed  the  26th  May,  1790,  2  Story's  laws 
102. 

Section  XIII.  The  preceding  sections  having  pro- 
vided the  means  of  compelling-  the  production  of  wills 
for  probate,  and  the  attendance  of  witnesses;  having 
also  supplied  certain  rules  for  the  direction  of  registers 
in  matters  of  evidence,  provision  is  made  in  this  section 
for  the  decision  of  controversies  which  by  existing  laws 
require  the  intervention  of  a  jury.  When  opposition 
is  intended  tothe  admission  or  a  testamentary  writing  to 
probate,  the  practice  is  to  lodge  with  the  register  what 
is  termed  a  caveat.  The  register  thereupon  convenes, 
a  Register's  Court  according  to  the  direction  of  the  a;t 
7th  June,  1712,  {Pardon  703—  n.)  If  the  legal  suffi- 
ciency of  the  writing  or  the  conclusions  of  law  from  ad- 
mitted facts  only,  are  in  controversy,  that  court  is  the 
proper  tribunal  and  competent  to  the  decision  of  the 


entire  question.  But  where  the  controversy  relates, 
as  it  frequently  does,  to  extrinsic  facts,  such  as  the  ca- 
pacity or  incapacity  of  the  supposed  testator,  the  court 
is  required  by  the  act  13th  April,  1791,  section  18, 
(Purdon704,)  to  send  at  the  request  of  a  party  an  issue 
into  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  the  trial  of  the 
facts  in  dispute.  As  the  court  can  in  such  case  exer- 
cise no  discretion,  the  direction  oi  the  act  7th  June, 
1712,  seems  unnecessary.  The  section  now  the  sub- 
ject of  remark,  proposes  an  alteration  of  the  practice  in 
this  particulr.  For  this  purpose  it  authorises  the  regis- 
ter in  all  cases  where  any  matter  of  fact  touching  the 
validity  of  a  testamentary  writing  shall  be  alleged  as  the 
ground  of  a  caveat,  to  send  at  the  request  of  apaity,  a 
precept  in  the  name  of  the  common  wealth  to  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  directing  an  issue.  The  form  of  the 
precept  is  given  and  the  result  of  the  trial  is  made  con- 
clusive of  the  facts  established  by  it.  By  this  method 
circuity  and  some  inconvenience  and  delay  will  be 
avoided.  The  precept  has  been  framed  with  a  view  to 
theexigency.lt  is  unnecessarytoremark  upon  itscontents 
in  detail.  The  course  of  the  proceeding  required  by  the 
precept  is  left  to  the  practice  of  the  court  to  which  it  is 
sent.  Detail  in  this  particular  would  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  necessary  brevity — and  also  would  have  in- 
troduced matters  inappropriate  to  this  title.  With  this 
section  the  proceedings  preliminary  to  probate  con- 
clude. 

Section  XIV.  This  section  requires  the  register  to 
administer  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  executors,  &.c.  be- 
fore issuing  letters  to  them.  The  form  of  the  oath  is 
given.  It  contains  the  clause  required  by  the  act  7tl> 
April,  1826,  sections  5,  enjoining  compliance  with  the 
law  relating  to  collateral  inheritances.  A  proviso  is 
added,  authorising  an  alteration  of  the  form  in  the  case 
of  executors,  whose  testator's  domicil,  was  out  of  the 
commonwealth . 

Section  XV.  This  section  requires  the  register  to 
take  bonds  from  executors  who  are  not  inhabitants  of 
the  commonwealth  in  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  value 
of  the  estate  to  be  administered  and  a  subsequent  sec- 
tion makes  it  a  breach  of  his  official  bond  to  issue  let- 
ters testamentary  to  any  such  executor  without  comply- 
ing with  the  injunction  of  this  section.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  this  provision  is  one  of  a  series  or  ,  system 
which  have  been  adverted  to,  in  our  remarks  upon  the 
sixth  section  of  the  bill,  and  the  security  here  provided 
was  a  motive  with  Us  for  the  change  there  proposed. 
The  act  3d  April,  1829,  (Pamji.  L.  L.  122,)  authorises 
proceedings  to  vacate  letters  testamentary  where  the  exe- 
cutor has  removed  from  the  state  or  has  ceased  to  have 
a  known  residence  therein  during  a  certain  period.  The 
policy  of  that  act  may  perhaps  be  supposed  to  prohibit 
the  granting  of  letters  testamentary  to  non  resident 
executors.  We  suppose  that  it  may  at  least  justify  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  The  expediency  of  going 
further  than  is  here  proposed,  at  least  in  the  case  of  tes- 
tators whose  residence  was  out  of  this  state,  is  doubtful. 
By  the  law  of  nations  and  the  adjudication  of  our  own 
courts,  the  law  of  the  domicil  regulates  the  succession 
to  personalty.  No  infringement  of  this  rule  is  intended, 
nor  any  further  interference  in  the  management  or  dis- 
position of  the  estate  to  be  administered  than  the  secu- 
rity of  the  paramount  interests  of  creditors  and  of  the 
commonwealth  require:  and  in  all  cases — whether  the 
testator's  domicil  was  within  this  state  or  elsewhere; 
and  whether  the  executors  were  non-residents  at  the 
time  of  their  appointment  or  became  so  by  removal — 
every  useful  purpose  may  perhaps  be  secured  by  pla- 
cing them,  in  respect  of  security,  on  the  footing  of  ad- 
ministrators. By  this  method  also  the  regard  will  be 
had  to  the  testator's  views  in  the  appointment  of  re- 
presentatives. 

Section  XIV.  This  section  requires  the  recording  of 
all  wills  and  copies  of  wills  proved  abroad  and  produced 
in  lieu  of  the  originals,  and  that  tbey  shall  remain  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  register  unless  removed  for  'ju- 
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dicial  purposes.  The  remainder  of  the  section  is  di- 
gested from  the  act  of  1705,  section  1,  (Purdon  800.) 
This  section  concludes  the  subject  of  the  probate  of  wills 
and  the  granting  of  letters  testamentary. 

The  granting- of  letters  of  administration  is  next  in 
order.  Eight  sections  occur  upon  this  subject.  The 
first  three,  specify  certain  cases  in  which  such  letters 
shall  be  granted,the  fourth  relates  to  the  time  of  granting 
them;  the  fifth  and  sixth  ascertain  the  persons  entitled 
to  the  administration  and  the  last  two  of  this  series  pro- 
vide the  securities  which  the  register  is  to  require  from 
the  administrators. 

Section  XVII.  The  seventeenth  section,  which  is 
the  first  of  this  series,  provides  for  cases  of  intestacy  by 
the  renunciation  of  the  trust  of  execution  by  all  the  exe- 
cutors. This  case  is  mentioned  in  the  statute  21,  Hen- 
ry 8  c  5,  section  3  {Bub.  Dig.  250,)  a  part  of  which  is 
referred  to,  by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  be- 
ing in  force  in  this  state. 

Section  XVIII.  By  the  common  law  the  trust  of  a 
sole  executor  who  has  proved  the  will  of  his  testator 
may  be  transmitted  to  his  executor.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  the  survivor  of  several  executors.  In  England 
this  principle  is  frequently  important  to  the  conveyance 
.  of  the  title  to  real  estate.  The  act  12th  March  1800 
section  3,  (Purdon  278,)  enables  administrators  with 
the  will  annexed  to  execute  the  powers  conferred  up- 
on executors  by  will  in  relation  to  lands.  This  act  hav- 
ing thus  provided  for  the  cases  in  which  the  powers  of 
the  executor  of  an  executor  are  most  important,  it  is 
proposed  bv  this  section  to  abolish  his  powers  altogeth- 
er. Accordingly  the  register  is  directed  to  issue  letters 
of  administration  with  the  will  annexed  in  all  cases 
where  a  sole  executor  or  the  survivor  of  several  execu- 
tors shall  die  before  the  administration  of  the  estate  of 
his  testator  is  ended.  We  will  only  add  that  convenience 
of  the  administration  of  the  two  estates  and  the  security 
of  creditors  and  others  interested  in  different  rights  re- 
commend the  adoption  of  the  section  under  considera- 
tion. 

Section  XIX.  Vacancies  occurring  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  estate  by  reason  of  any  decree  of  the 
Orphans'  Court  are  provided  for  by  this  section.  In  all 
such  cases  the  register  is  directed  to  grant  new  letters 
to  the  persons  entitled  in  the  form  required  by  law. 

Section  XX.  This  section  provides  that  letters  of  ad- 
ministration shall  not  be  granted  upon  the  estate  of  a 
decedent  intestate  till  five  days  after  his  decease  have 
expired.  It  has  been  already  adverted  to,  (section 
tenth.)  By  the  practice  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in 
England,  fourteen  days  must  elapse  before  letters  of  ad- 
ministration can  be  obtained.  This  seems  longer  than 
is  necessary.  The  last  clause  of  this  section  provides, 
that  letters  of  administration  shall  not  be  originally 
granted  upon  the  estate  of  a  decedent  after  twenty-one 
years  elapsed  from  the  day  of  his  decease  except  upon 
special  cause  shown.  This  provision  is  new,  but  it  is 
supported  by  the  policy  of  the  acts  of  limitation — 
Where  no  person  has  come  forward  to  adjust  a  dece- 
dent's estate  within  that  period  it  cannot  be  presumed 
that  important  interests  exist  requiring  an  administra- 
tion; or,  that  they  could  be  asserted  consistently  with  the 
interests  of  others.  The  clause  does  not  apply  to  cases 
where  an  administration  commenced  has  become  va- 
cant. 

Section  XXI.  In  this  section,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  arrange  and  condense  the  material  provisions  of  the 
statute  21.Hen.  8  c.  5,  fliob.  Dig.  250,J  in  relation  to 
the  persons  entitled  to  letters  of  administration.  Con- 
siderable alterations  have  been  made  in  phraseology. 
Where  the  widow  and  kindred  refuse  or  are  incompe- 
tent, the  register  is  authorised  to  grant  the  administra- 
tion to  creditors,  or  fit  persons.  We  have  added  a  pro- 
viso, from  the  act  21  March,  1772,  section  5,  (Purdon 
3,71.  J  giving  the  husband  the  right  to  administer  upon 
the  estate  of  his  wife  deceased.  Another  clause  is 
added,  giving  residuary  legatees  the  right  to  administer, 


■where  letters  of  administration  with  the  will  annexed, 
are  necessary. .  . 

Section  XXII.  The  guardians  of  persons  under  the 
age  of  twenty  one  years — when, such  are  the  only  per- 
sons entitled  to  letters  testamentary  or  of  administra- 
tion, under  the  preceding  section — are  invested  with  the 
right  to  administer,  during  the  minority  of  their  wards. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  this  provision,  alters  the  law 
relating  to  infant  executors.  The  trust  of  the  execu- 
tion of  a  will  is  often  important,  and  sometimes  attend- 
ed with  difficulty:  We  think  it  should  in  all  cases,  be 
exercised  only  by  persons  of  mature  age.  It  is  to  be 
recollected  ho  wever,  that  the  trust  of  the  execution  of 
a  will  or  the  administration  of  an  estate,  is  often  a  right 
of  considerable  value?  For  this  reason  it  is  conferred 
upon  those,  whose  duty  it  is  to  account  for  whatever 
value  it  may  possess. 

Section  XXIII.  This  section  is  substantially  the  same, 
as  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  19  April,  1794  (Purdon 
372,).  It  provides  the  form  of  the  bond,  which  the 
register  is  required  to  take  upon  his  granting  letters  of 
administration.  A  clause  has  been  inserted  in  the  con  j 
dition,  to  secure  compliance  with  the  laws  relating  to 
collateral  inheritances.  Some  verbal  alterations  have 
been  made  for  the  sake  of  brevity;  and  one  was  made 
necessary  by  the  transfer  of  the  section,  from  the  origi- 
nal act  to  this  bill.  The  condition  allows  forty  days  tor 
the  filing  of  the  inventory:  This  is  an  extension  of  the 
time  limited  by  the  act  of  19  April,  1794.  If  has  been 
observed,  that  the  same  period  is  contained  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  bond,  required  of  executors  resident 
abroad.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  bill,  a  provision  is 
introduced,  requiring  the  register  to  appoint  appraisers 
of  decedents'  estates:  The  reason  of  which  will  bo 
given  hereafter.  It  is  material  at  present  only  to  re- 
mark, that  the  extension  of  the  time  allowed  for  the 
filing  of  the.  inventor)',  was  made  in  consideration  of  the 
delay  or  inconvenience  to  which  the  administrator  may 
be  subjected,  by  the  provision  relative  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  appraisers.  A  proviso  is  added,  authorising 
an  alteration  of  the  form  of  the  condition,  in  cases  of 
special  administration. 

Sectton  XXIV.  This  section  provides  the  form  of  the 
oath  of  administrators.  It  contains  the  clause  required 
by  the  act,  relating  to  collateral  inheritances  before  men- 
tioned, (Pamph.  L.  L.  227,  7  April,  1826.) 

Section  XXV.  This  section  provides  for  the  call  of 
a  Register's  Court,  for  the  decision  of  disputable  and 
difficult  questions,  arising  before  the  register  "in  pro- 
ceedings for  the  probate  of  wills  or  the  granting  of  ad- 
ministration. We  may  here  advert  to  some  of  the  ob- 
servations made  upon  the  thirteenth  section.  It  is  in- 
tended to  supply  the  provisions  of  the  act  7  June,  1712, 
(Pvrdon  703 — n)  upon  the  same  subject. 

Sections  XXVI— -XXX.  The  next  five  sections  re- 
late to  letters  of  collection.  In  substance  they  provide 
as  follows:  In  all  cases  of  delay  in  the  granting  of  letters 
testamentary  or  of  administration,  arising  from  the  neg- 
ligence or  absence  of  those  having  the  right,  or  from 
any  other  cause:  also  in  all  cases  requiring  interposition 
before  administration  can  lawfully  or  conveniently  be 
granted,  the  register  is  authorised  to  issue  letters  to  any 
fit  persons  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the 
estate  of  a  decedent.  The  form  of  the  letters  is  given, 
and  the  effect  of  them  declared. — Security  by  bond  with 
sureties  is  to  be  required  of  the  collector  in  a  sum  pro- 
portionate to  the  value  of  the  estate.  The  form  of  the 
condition  of  the  bond  is  given  in  the  fourth  of  these 
sections.  The  fifth  requires  the  register  to  administer 
an  oath  to  the  collector,  the  form  of  which  is  also  given. 

Upon  these  letters  we  have  to  remark,  that  they  are 
not  intended  to  interfere  with,  or  supply  an  administra- 
tion in  any  of  the  forms  or  cases  hitherto  practiced. 
They  are  confined  in  express  terms  to  cases  of  delay 
and  cases  of  urgency.  Such  may  occur.  There  may 
be  no  known  kindred  or  creditors  to  assert  a  claim  to 
the  administration— or  none  who  desire  it— or  none 
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within  the  commonwealth.    It  may  happen  also,  that 
the  disposition  of  the  estate  of  a  decedent  is  to  be 
regulated  by  the  act  of  Assembly  relative  to  escheats. 
It  will  be  recollected  also,  that  the  bill  proposes  to  pro- 
hibit the  granting  of  administiation  immediately  after 
the  death  of  a  decedent.    To  supply  these  various  exi- 
gencies a  temporary  officer,  clothed  with  powers  suffi- 
cient to  protect  and  preserve  the  estate,  appeared  use- 
ful.   This  is  the  design  of  the  collector.-— To  accomp- 
lish the  object  he  is  empowered  to  sell  perishable  and 
chargeable  property;   to  collect  debts;  revive  judg- 
ments and  other  liens  belonging  to  the  estate,  and  to 
do  whatever  else  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  es- 
tate undiminished  in  value.    To  prevent  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings commenced  by  him  from  becoming  abortive, 
it  is  provided  that  the  personal  representative  may  pur- 
sue and  perfect  them.    This  seemed  necessary,  as  he  is 
liable  to  be  superseded  at  any  time.    With  the  same 
motive,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  delivery  of  the 
effects  in  his  hands  immediately  on  the  revocation  of 
his  powers.    No  authority,  however,  is  given  to  the 
collector  to  intermeddle  with  real  estate.  No  action  can 
be  brought  against  him  as  a  representative  of  the  dece- 
dent.   In  the  bill  relating  to  the  Orphans'  Court  pro- 
vision is  made  for  coercing- an  adjustment  of  his  accounts 
in  the  manner  provided  for  the  cases  of  executors  and 
administrators.   Should  these  suggestions  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  legislature,  it  occurs  to  us,  that  fur- 
ther useful  and  convenient  provisions  in  relation  to  this 
officer  may  hereafter  be  made.    We  venture  to  suggest 
the  case  of  a  decedent  intestate,  without  known  kin- 
dred, in  which  the  commonwealth  would  be  principally 
concerned  to  preserve  the  estate.    After  a  limited  time, 
the  collector  might  be  required  to  perform  the  duties  ot 
an  administrator  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth, 
by  selling  and  reducing  to  his  possession  the  entire  per- 
sonalty, and  paying  the  proceeds  thereof  into  the  public 
treasury  for. such  uses  as  the  legislature  shall  see  proper 
to  declare. 

Section  XXXI.— XXXHl.  The  next  three  sections 
relate  to  the  appointment  of  appraisers.  In  substance 
the)' are  as  follows:  The  register  is  required  to  appoint" 
two  discreet  an. I  disinterested  persons  to  appraise  the 
personal  estate  of  the  decedent.  The  form  of  a  warrant 
to  that  effect  is  given.  On  the  warrant  the  register  is 
required  to  endorse  the  form  of  the  appraiser's  oath. 
The  practice  proposed  by  these  sections  is  new.  The 
object  of  it  is  to  provide  greater  security  for  the  credit- 
ors and  other  persons  interested  in  the  estate  of  a  dece-: 
dent.  An  additional  motive  is  to  guard  tin-  intent  of 
the  law  relating  to  collateral  inheritances,  from  evasion. 
By  the  provis  ons  of  that  law,  the  tax  upon  any  species 
of  property,  other  than  money  or  real  estate,  is  to  be 
computed  upon  the  appraised  value  thereof,  as  filed  in 
the  register's  office.  It  seemed  to  us  proper,  that  the 
valuation  in  such  cases  should  be  made  by  persons  ap- 
pointed under  official  responsibility. 

Section  XXXIV.  This  section  is  principally  derived 
from  the  act  27th  March,  1713,  section  2;  (Purdon  611). 
It  declares  all  letters  void  which  shall  be  granted  with- 
out the  security  required  by  the.  preceding  sections, 
and  the  register  and  his  sureties  are  made  liable  for  all 
damages  sustained  by  reason  thereof.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  the  section  except  the  extension  of  its  provisions 
to  the  cases  of  letters  of  collection,  and  letters  testa- 
mentary granted  without  security  to  executors  residing 
out  of  the  Gommon  wealth . 

Section  XXXV.  This  section  is  designed  as  a  subsli- 
tutefor  so  much  of  the  2d  section  of  the  act  27th  March, 
1713,  (Purdon  611,)  as  relates  to  the  taking  of  insuf- 
ficient sureties.  It  provides,  in  substance,  that  any  per- 
son interested  in  the  estate  of  a  decedent  may  lodp-e 
with  the  register,  at. any  time  within  a  year  from  the 
filing  of  a  full  and  perfect  inventory,  an  exception  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  security  taken  by  him.  It  pre- 
scribes to  the  register  a  method  of  proceeding  and  au- 
thorises him  to  revoke  the  letters,  &c.  granted,  a'  addi- 


tional security,  when  ordered,  be  not  given.  It  fre- 
quently happens,  that  the  value  of  the  personalty  of  a 
decedent  is  not  correctly  ascertained  at  the  time  of 
granting  administration-  The  provisions  of  this  section 
are  designed  to  supply  means  by  which  the  register 
may  revise  his  own  proceedings  in  this  particular,  and 
correct  inadvertent  and  perhaps  unavoidable  errors.  It 
seems  more  convenient  than  the  present  practice.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  all  those  provisions  of  the  act  of 
1713,  before  mentioned,  which  relate  to  embezzlement 
or  mismanagement  are  provided  for  in  the  bill  relating 
to  the  Orphans'  Court.  It  is  the  single  case  of  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  security  or  sureties  that  is  provided  for 
in  this  section,  of  which  the  register,  by  the  present 
practice,  is  the  judge  in  the  first  instance. 

Section  XXXVI.  This  section  relates  to  the  passing 
of  accounts  before  registers.  The  design  of  it  is  to  di- 
rect such  a  method  of  accounting,  as  will  exhibit  dis- 
tinctly the  progressive  liquidation  and  disposition  of  the 
estate.  In  final  accounts  the  results  of  preceding  ac- 
counts are  to  be  introduced.  This  is  required  in  order 
that  such  accounts  may  exhibit  the  sum  total  of  the  es- 
tate and  of  the  administration.  As  matter  of  direction, 
it  may  be  useful  to  registers,  and  will  lend  to  produce 
uniformity  of  practice  in  this  particular.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  method  of  accounting,  to  some  extent,  already 
prevails  in  practice. 

Section  XXXVII.  The  register  is  required  by  this 
section  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  Orphans'  Court 
of  the  respective  county,  copies  of  all  accounts  allowed 
by  him  with  his  certificate  thereof.  He  is  required  to 
give  previous  public  notice  to  all  concerned  of  the  pre- 
sentation. All  the  accounts  to  be  presented  at  onetime,  • 
are  to  be  enumerated  in  his  advertisement  and  notices,.  - 
and  the  actual  expense  is  to  be  apportioned  among  all 
the  accounts.  This  section  is  derived,  with  slight  alte- 
rations, from  the  acts  4th  April,  1797,  section  9,  and  1st 
April,  1823,  section  1;  (Purdon  616,  619).  The  act  of 
1797,  requires  the  register  to  give  notice  in  three  of  the 
most  public  places  of  the  county  thirty  days  before  the 
court.  This  section  requires  him  to  give  notice  in  six 
of  the  most  public  places  four  weeks  before  the,  court. 
We  have  increased  the  number  of  places,  for  reasons 
mentioned  in  our  remarks  upon  the  bill  relating  to  the 
Orphans'  Courts. 

Section  XXXVIII.  This  section  relates  to  appeals 
from  the  register  to  a  Register's  Court.  The  act  30th 
September,  1791,  sec'ion  2  (Purdon  704),  limits  the 
time,  of  appeal  to  two  years,  with  a  proviso  extending  it, 
in  the  cases  of  married  woman,  minors,  of  persons  in 
prison,  out  of  the  United  States,  or  of  unsound  mind. 
I'he  section  now  the  subject  of  remark  allows  three 
years,  but  makes  no  such  discrimination  of  persons.  We 
think  that  exceptions  of  this  nature  are  in  all  cases  of 
doubtful  propriety.  No  such  provision  is  contained  in 
the  act  limiting  the  time  of  appeals  from  the  Orphans' 
Courts.  The  suspension  of  the  limitation  may  be  at- 
tended with  severe  consequences  to  those  whose  inte- 
rests it  is  designed  to  protect,  and  it  can  hardly  occur, 
as  we  suppose,  that  any  of  the  persons  before  mentioned 
will  be  without  other  means  sufficient  for  their  pro- 
tection. 

Section  XXXIX— XLHI.  These  sections  relate  to 
miscellaneous  duties  of  the  register.  Systematical  ar- 
langement  required  their  introduction  into  this  bill. 
Section  39  is  framed  with  a  view  to  some  provisions  in 
the  act  27th  March,  1713,  sect.  16  (Purdon  614),  and 
also  in  the  statute  21  H.  8,  c.  5,  section  5.  Section  40  is 
derived  from  the  act  7th  April,  1826,  section  2  (Pamph. 
L.  L.  227).  Section  41  from  the  act  6th  April,  1830, 
section  7  (Pamph-  L.  L.  275).  Section  42  from  the  act 
10th  March,  1810,  (Purdon  608).  Section  43  from  the 
act  6th  April,  1830,  section  5.  We  submit  them  without 
further  remark. 

Sections  XLIV.  and  XLV.  These  sections  regulate 
the  fees  of  registers,  and  provide  a  method  in  which 
they  may  be  collected.    The  existing  fee  bill  as  far  as 
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it  extends,  is  exactly  copied,  (Purdon  281,  6  Penn'a  L. 
L.  232).  For  the  new  duties  proposed,  proportional 
fees  have  been  assigned.  There  is  a  proviso  to  this  sec- 
tion, in  favour  of  the  estates  of  poor  persons,  giving  the 
register  two  dollars,  in  lieu  of  fees,  for  all  official  acts 
and  services,  where  the  estate  does  not  exceed  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  value.  The  register  is  au- 
thorised, under  certain  restrictions,  to  file  a  bill  of  his 
fees  and  costs  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the 
coonty,  and  levy  them  by  means  of  the  process  of  that 
court.  This  method  is  recommended  by  convenience 
of  the  register,  as  well  as  by  the  security  which  it  af- 
fords to  the  party  against  improper  demands. 

Sections  XLVI. -XL1X.  The  residue  of  the  bill  re- 
lates to  the  Registers'  Courts.    It  is  to  be  composed  of 
the  register,  and  any  two  judges  o(  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  the  respective  county.    This  is  the  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution;  see  article  V.  sec.  7;  {Pur- 
don 703,  705).    The  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  are  then  described.    In  substance,  they  are  those 
contained  in  the  act,  7th  June,  1812,  {Purdon  703,  n.) 
The  register  is  required  to  record  the  proceedings  of 
his  courts  in  a  book;  and  to  frame  a  sufficient  index 
thereto.  This  last  provision  is  new,  but  of  obvious  utility. 
The  testimony  of  witnesses  examined  in  these  courts  is 
to  be  committed,  to  wri'.ing,  and  error  in  law  or  in  fact 
may  be  assigned  therein.    These  provisions  are  from 
the  act  13th  April,  1791,  sec.  18,  {Purdon  704).  The 
court  on  the  request  of  a  parly,  is  required  to  direct  a 
precept  into  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  the  trial 
of  disputed  facts  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  di- 
rection of  registers.    The  verdict  returned  is  made  con- 
clusive of  the  facts  established  thereby;  {Purdon  704). 
Finally  an  appeal  is  given  from  the  Registers'  Court, 
directly  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  the  value  in 
controversy  exceeds  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars; 
{Purdon  705).    In  the  act  of  1794,  the  amount  ex- 
pressed is  fifty  pounds  in  value.     We  have  thought  it 
expedient  in  this  and  other  instances,  to  express  value 
in  the  established  currency  of  the  United  States.    It  is 
proper  to  remark  also,  that  as  the  law  now  is,  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  Circuit  Court,  and  from  that  court  to  the 
Supreme  Court;  {Act  20th  Match,  1799,  sec.  3).  We 
think  it  desirable  to  abridge  the  labours  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  without 
prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the  public.  This  provision 
it  is  believed,  will  have  that  effect,  by  abridging  in  most 
cases  the  course  of  litigation.   A  proviso  is  added,  limit 
ing  the  time  of  appeal  to  one  year.    This  provision  is 
new. 
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WESTERN  STATE  PENITENTIARY. 
The  Honourable  the  Speaker  of  the  H.  of  R. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honour  herewith  to  transmit,  for 
the  information  of  the  legislature,  the  annual  report  of 
the  board  of  inspectors  of  the  Western  Penitentiary, 
together  with  sundry  documents  in  reference  to  the 
same  subject. 

With  great  consideration,  yours,  &c. 

WM.  ROBINSON,  Jr.  Secr'y  pro.  tern., 

of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  W.  P. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 
The  inspectors  for  the  Western  Penitentiary  of  Penn- 
sylvania, beg  leave  to  report  the  following  facts  and 
observations,  for  the  information  of  the  legislature. 

There  remains  at  present  sixty-two  prisoners  within 
the  Penitentiary,  consisting  of 

White  males,  40 

Do.    female,   1 

Black  male9,  ....16 

Do.  females,    5 

62 


There  have  been  discharged  during  the  year  ended: 
On  the  expiration  of  their  sentence, . .  .30 


Pardoned,   3 

Died,  V.  3 

Escaped,   1 

37 

During  the  same  period,  there  has  been  expended 
for  the  support  of  the  prisoners: 

In  provisions  $964  73 

Repairs,   78  91 

Miscellaneous   230  81 

Fuel,  soap,  and  candles,   441  27 


Total,  $1725  72 


Or,  at  the  average  rate  of  9  6.000  cents  per  day  for 
each  prisoner,  exclusive  of  clothing  and  blankets;  or 
about  §53  75,  each,  including  all  expenditures,  medi- 
cine and  medical  attendance  excepted. 

The  board  has  had  employed  for  the  present  year: 


A  warden,  at  a  salary  of  §600 

Two  overseers,  each   400 

One  physician,   300 

One  clerk,   200 

One  watchman,   365 


Whose  salaries  have  been  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury, 
and  which  officers  have  been  re-appointed  in  conformity 
with  law. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  the  sum  of  §2000  was 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  making  suitable  alter- 
ations in  the  main  or  front  building  of  the  prison,  so  as 
to  render  the  same  more  comfortable  and  commodious 
for  the  officers  of  the  Penitentiary;  this  duty  has  been 
performed,  care  having  been  taken  to  confine  the  ex- 
penditure within  the  appropriation;  a  permanently  valu- 
able improvement  accomplished,  and  instead  of  a  huge 
untenantable  fabric,  affording  but  miserable  accommoda- 
tions for  one  family,  we  now  have  convenient  and  com- 
fortable residences  for  four,  if  required. 

The  Western  Penitentiary  is  destitute  of  shops,  tools, 
or  implements  of  trade  or  manufactures,  and  without 
the  means  of  providing  amply  to  any  desirable  extent. 
Hence,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  shoemakers  and  an 
occasional  demand  for  "picking  oakum,"  the  prisoners 
of  necessity  must  remain  idle  and  unemployed.  A  re- 
medy for  this  is  demanded  by  the  wisdom  of  the  legis- 
lature, in  order  that  the  provisions  of  former  laws  may 
be  carried  into  effect. 

The  board  of  inspectors,  in  a  former  report,  took  oc- 
casion to  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  mul- 
tiplied imperfection  in  the  original  construction  of  this 
prison;  an  extended  experience  of  more  than  a  year, 
has  not  only  tended  to  confirm  their  early  impressions, 
but  greatly  to  increase  them.  Such  then  being  their 
view  of  the  unfortunate  construction  of  the  prison,  the 
supervision  of  which  has  been  confided  to  their  discre- 
tion, under  a  strong  sense  of  duty  to  the  public,  the 
board  has  not  ventured  to  make  any  application  of  the 
fund  of  $3000,  appropriated  by  the  eleventh  section  of 
the  late  act,  to  be  applied  by  the  inspectors,  in  making 
such  alterations  of  the  interior  of  said  penitentiary,  as, 
in  their  opinion,  would  best  adapt  the  same  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  Such  sum  the  board  now  deems  totally 
inadequate! 

Work  shops  have  to  be  built,  tools  and  implements 
of  trade  and  manufactures  have  to  be  purchased;  an 
entire  re-construction  and  new  arrangement  of  the  cells 
have  to  be  effected  in  order  to  make  room  for  such 
shops  and  place,  of  labour,  as,  under  the  existing  laws 
for  the  punishment  and  reformation  of  offenders  have 
become  indispensable,  if  the  provisions  of  those  laws 
are  to  be  complied  with  in  this  prison. 

At  every  meeting  of  the  board,  since  its  appointment 
and  organization  under  the  late  law,  these  matters  have 
been  the  subjects  of  serious  reflection  and  constant 
enquiry;  and  the  experience  of  all  their  predecessors, 
in  the  inspection  of  this  prison,  goes  to  corroborate  the 
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correctness  of  the  conclusions  of  the  present  board, 
that  unless  a  radical  alteration  is  made  in  its  interior 
construction,  this  prison  cannot  be  adapted  to  such 
purposes  as  was  designed  by  the  present  law,  and  niust 
consequently  defeat  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the 
legislature. 

In  order  that  the  legislature  might  be  placed  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  information  within  our  reach,  on  this 
interesting  subject,  the  board  required  of  the  warden  of 
the  penitentiary  to  make  a  detailed  report,  on  the  adapt- 
ation of  this  prison  to  the  existing  laws  for  the  punish- 
ment of  offenders,  as  w  ell  as  to  afford  us  any  sugges- 
tions which  might  occur  to  him  for  its  improvement. 
The  intimate  connexion  of  this  officer  with  the  estab- 
lishment, his  means  of  forming  correct  opinions  on 
these  matters,  and  the  confidence  which  the  board  of 
inspectors  have  in  his  integrity  and  capacity,  seemed  to 
authorise  in  us  a  confidence  in  his  conclusions.  His  re- 
port to  the  board,  (marked  A.)  which  is  herewith 
transmitted,  we  beg  leave  to  communicate  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  legislature. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  expected  at  our  hands,"nafter 
thus  at  length  dwelling  on  the  defects  of  the  prison, 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  point  out  some  remedy 
and  make  some  estimate  of  the  funds  necessary  to  car- 
ry that  remedy  into  execution.  We  have  heretofore 
stated  in  this  communication  that  the  present  cells, 
(which  it  will  be  observed  by  a  reference  to  the  plan 
of  the  prison  in  the  archives  of  the  government  are 
erected  in  a  circular  form,  and  of  but  one  story  in 
height,)  will  have  to  be  removed,  together  with  the  nu- 
merous radiating  walls,  which  now  obstruct  and  cut  up 
the  interior,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  new  range  of 
cells,  for  work  shops,  &c  &c. 

The  board  of  inspectors  would  therefore,  with  great 
deference,  recommend  this  removal  and  a  re-construc- 
tion of  the  cells  in  a  right  line  of  3  or  4  stories  in  height, 
saving  thereby  within  the  outer  walls  of  the  prison  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  ground  now  occupied,  afford- 
ing incomparably  greater  facility  of  inspection  at  all 
hours  by  the  officers  of  the  prison,  increased  security 
from  escapes,  as  well  as  ample  room  for  all  the  necessa- 
ry buildings,  shops,  &c.  &c. 

To  cover  these  improvements,  alterations,  Sec.  to 
purchase  tools  and  implements  and  materials  of  trade 
and  manufactures,  from  (he  best  information  which  we 
can  obtain,  the  sum  of  25,000  dollars,  in  addition  to 
the  funds  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  inspectors,  will  be 
required;  and  which  sum  is  respectfully  recommended 
to  be  appropriated.  With  this  amount  it  is  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  board  that  this  penitentiary,  could 
be  adapted  so  as  to  comply  with  the  mode  of  punish- 
ment prescribed  by  law,  and  that  profitable  labor,  com- 
bined with  salutary  restraint  and  a  system  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction  introduced  into  the  discipline  of 
this  prison. 

The  inspectors  of  the  prison  are  required  to  make 
provision  for  the  moral  and  religions  instruction  of  the 
convicts,  by  obtaining  a  suitable  person  for  that  object, 
whose  services  shall  be  gratuitous.  In  the  prosecution 
of  this  duty  the  inspectors  have  been  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  Mr.  Pollock,  a  student  of  di- 
vinity, who  laboured  with  all  the  assiduity  which  his  at- 
tention to  other  duties  would  permit,  and  to  whose  re- 
port on  that  all  important  subject,  (marked  13.)  which 
is  herewith  transmitted,  we  would  respectfully  ask  the 
attention  of  the  legislature.  How  long  we  shall  be 
able  to  avail  ourselves  and  the  institution,  of  the  valua- 
ble services  of  this  gentleman,  we  are  unable  to  say. 
The  importance,  however,  of  combining  with  the  pun- 
ishment of  offenders,  the  means  of  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  demands  that  permanent  provision  be  made; 
and  as  this  cannot  reasonably  be  expected,  without 
some  compensation,  we  would  urge  an  appropriation, 
however  moderate,  during  the  present  session  of  the 
legislature,  for  that  object. 
Accompanying  this  report,  will  also  be  found  (mark- 


ed C.)  a  tabular  statement  of  the  warden,  of  the  names 
of  the  prisoners,  time  of  services,  and  other  particulars 
required  by  law. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

john  Mcdonald, 
john  irwin, 

,  WM.  ROBINSON,  Jr. 

Inspectors. 


(A.) 

REPORT  OF  WARDEN. 

To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Western  Penitentiartj. 

Gentlemen: — I  regret  that  the  construction  and  im- 
perfect state  of  this  penitentiary,  is  such  as  to  compel 
me  to  make  a  very  unfavourable  report  of  its  practical 
utility.    With  its  present  imperfections  and  inconve- 
niences, it  is  adapted  neither  to  joint  labour,  nor  to  sol- 
itary confinement,  with  or  without  labour.    Its  loca- 
tion, I  consider  very  injudicious,  being  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  a  stream  of  water  sufficient  to  carry  away 
the  filth  necessarily  discharged  from  an  institution  of 
this  kind.    This  objection,  however,  might  be  over- 
come if  it  were  possible  to  extend  a  large  sewer  from 
the  prison  to  the  Allegheny  river,  but  this  I  understand 
cannot  be  done,  as  the  owners  of  the  property  between 
the  prison  and  the  river,  will  not  consent  to  such  an  im- 
provement; without  which  it  will  always  be  difficult  to 
keep  the  prison  clean.    The  injudicious  construction  of 
this  prison  occasions  much  inconvenience.    The  apart- 
ments and  partition  walls  immediately  between  the 
Warden's  dwelling  and  the  interior  yard  of  the  prison 
obstruct  the  view,  and  presents  the  necessary  insnec- 
tion  from  the  Warden's  apartments.    The  cells  being 
arranged  in  a  circular  form,  only  a  part  can  be  seen  at 
one  view,  and  when  several  convicts  are  unlocked  for 
the  purpose  of  labour  or  exercise,  and  are  distributed 
along  the  line  in  front  of  their  cells,  some  of  them  are 
necessarily  a  part  of  the  time  out  of  the  view  of  the 
overseer,  which  gives  them  opportunities  of  improper 
conduct    and   conversation.    Many  instances  of  this 
kind  occur.    I  will  give  the  particulars  of  one  which 
happened  about  three  months  since.    The  convicts  in 
one  of  the  sections  were  unlocked  for  the  purpose  of 
picking  oakum,  when  two  of  them  engaged  in  a  quar- 
rel, and  agreed  to  decide  the  matter  by  boxing;  the 
other  convicts  wishing  to  give  them  an  opportunity, 
managed  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  overseer  at  the 
other  end  of  the  section  until  the  affray  was  over.  In 
this  case  the  quarrel  and  fight  was  commenced  and 
ended,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  overseer.    If  the 
cells  had  been  built  in  a  continued  straight  line,  the 
eye  of  the  overseer  would  be  able  to  survey  the  entire 
area  and  passage  in  front  of  the  cells,  at  once,  which 
would  enable  him  to  prevent  or  detect  any  improper 
conduct  or  conversation  in  the  prisoners  under  his  care. 
A  well  constructed  prison  is  free  from  recesses  and  co- 
vert places;  but  this  prison  abounds  in  those  evils  The 
construction  and  arrjngement  of  the  cells  are  such  as  to 
afford  to  the  convicts  every  facility  to  evil  communica- 
tions, to  the  utmost  extent,  which  can  possibly  be  ef- 
fected by  conversation;  as  they  are  now  constructed 
and  arranged,  inspection  is  extremely  difficult,  and  in 
many  instances  impossible.     It  is  no  easy  matter  with 
the  greatest  caution,  for  the  keeper  to  approach  the 
apartments  of  convicts  for  the  purpose  of  inspection, 
without  giving  notice  of  his  approach,  either  by  un- 
locking and  moving  upon  its  hinges  a  heavy  door,  by 
passing  along  a  gravel  walk  in  front  ol  the  cells,  in 
open  view  of  the  prisoners,  or  by  entering  the  passage 
or  vestibule  immediately  in  front  of  the  cells.  In  either 
of  those  cases  whatever  illegal  or  nefarious  designs  or 
acts  occupy  the  prisoners,  or  whatever  improper  con- 
versation they  may  be  engaged  in,  the  moment  the 
great  door  is  heard  to  move,  or  the  sound  of  the  keep- 
er's feet  upon  the  gravel  is  heard,  or  he  enters  the  pas= 
sage,  and  notice  of  his  approach  is  passed  along  the 
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line,  by  some  concerted  signal,  such  as  a  cough,  a 
hem!  a  particular  movement  of  the  foot,  or  a  rap  against 
the  walls  of  their  cells;  all  materials  and  implements  of 
mischief  are  concealed,  and  conversation  generally 
hushed,  and  the  keeper  when  he  arrives,  finds  (to  ap- 
pearance) all  things  in  order.    And  while  the  keeper 
is  inspecting  one  section  or  division  of  cells,  the  re- 
maining three-fourths  of  the  prison,  is  .wholly  without 
inspection,  where  the  convicts  can  conduct  and  con- 
verse as  they  please,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
keeper.    It  is  a  serious  defect  in  this  prison,  that  the 
apartments  are  so  arranged  that  the  keeper  cannot  in- 
spect the  convicts,  without  being  himself  inspected.  In 
this  prison  there  are  but  few  of  the  requisites  to  clean- 
liness; we  have  no  bath,  or  suitable  apartment  furnished 
with  the  conveniences  necessary  for  bathing  and  clean- 
ing a  convict  on  his  arrival;  no  utensils  or  conveniences 
are  furnished  him  in  his  cell,  for  washing  his  hands,  face 
or  feet;  he  has  no  brush  furnished  him,  to  sweep  and 
keep  his  cell  clean;  his  bed,  consisting  of  a  sack  filled 
with  straw,  and  two  or  three  blankets,  without  any 
sheets,  is  laid  down  on  the  floor  of  his  cell,  exposed  to 
the  soot  and  dust  which  accumulates  in  apartments 
heated  with  coal,  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  pre- 
serve a  proper  degree  of  cleanliness.    There  is  no  bath 
or  reservoir  of  water  in  the  prison,  in  which  the  prison-, 
ers  might  wash  and  bath  themselves  in  the  warm  sea- 
son; no  larg-e  vault  with  a  sewer,  for  the  reception  ant! 
discharge  of  filth,  where  it  might  be  washed  out  and 
carried  away  by  suddenly  letting  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water;  for  want  of  a  convenience  of  this  kind,  the  filth 
is  collected  in  tubs  in  the  prison,  and  often  unavoidably 
placed  in  situations  so  as  to  become  quite  offensive; 
when  the  tubs  in  a  section  or  division  of  the  prison  re- 
quire to  be  emptied,  they  are  carried  by  convicts,  out 
of  the  prison,  and  their  contents  buried  in  pits  dug  for 
that  purpose,  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  prison,  which 
occasions  a  great  waste  of  the  time  of  the  officers  and 
prisoners,  and  endangers  the  safe  keeping  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

We  have  no  infirmary  or  any  accommodations  for  the 
sick;  which  in  my  opinion  is  a  most  serious  deficiency, 
and  one  which  should  be  remedied  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay.  In  a  penitentiary,  an  infirmary  cannot  with 
propriety  be  dispensed  with.  The  walls  enclosing  the 
apartments  of  the  female  convicts,,  are  not  of  sufficient 
height  effectually  to  secure  a  separation  of  the  sexes; 
this  defect  should  be  remedied  as  soon  as  practicable. 
The  act  of  the  23d  of.  April,  1829,  entitled  "A  further 
supplement  to  an  act  entitled,  an  act  to  reform  the  pen- 
al laws  of  this  commonwealth,"  requires  that  persons 
convicted  of  the  crimes,  in  that  act  mentioned,  shall  be 
kept  singly  and  separately  at  labour  in  the  cells  or 
work  yards  of  the  prison;  there  are  no  work  yards  in 
the  prison,  and  the  cells  are  too  small  and  dark  for  la- 
bour to  be  done  in  them;  therefore  the  requisition  of 
law,  and  the  sentence  of  the  court  in  pursuance  of  the 
same,  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  in  this  prison.  As 
has  before  been  observed,  this  prison  is  not  adapted  to 
productive  labour  of  any  kind;  the  cells  being  too  small 
and  dark  ever  to  be  used  as  working  rooms,  and  there 
are  no  work  shops  or  other  conveniences  for  the  in- 
troduction and  prosecution  of  productive  labour.  If 
this  prison  was  furnished  with  the  requisites  to  profita- 
ble labour,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  convicts  might  be 
made  to  earn  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of 
their  maintenance.  Those  penitentiaries,  where  the 
labour  of  the  convicts  has  been  productive,  were  built 
and  constructed  with  a  view  to  regular  and  profitable 
labour;  all  things  necessary  for  that  purpose,  were  fur- 
nished and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  inspectors  and  oth- 
er officers  of  the  prison,  in  readiness  for  the  immediate 
employment  of  the  convicts  on  their  arrival  at  the  pris- 
on; whereas  this  penitentiary  was  not  constructed  or  in- 
tended for  labour;  it  was  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
inspectors  and  keepers,  with  very  little  more  than  the  I 

bare  walls,  destitute  of  almost  every  convenience,  and  I  the  prison,  or  of  giving  to  the  public  any  useful  inform- 


without  the  adequate  means  for  making  the  necessary 
improvements.    The  errors,  imperfections  and  defects, 
in  the  plan  and  construction  of  this  prison,  are  so  nu- 
merous and  of  such  magnitude,  that  I  shall  not  attempt 
in  this  communication  to  suggest  all  the  alterations  and 
improvements  which  are  necessary,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  the  public  good  requires.     I  therefore  re- 
spectfully recommend  that  an  application  be  made  to 
the  legislature,  for  the  appointment  of  competent  per- 
sons to  examine  this  prison,  and  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture the  result  of  their  examination,  with  such  improve- 
ments, if  any,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  proper. 
In  regard  to  the  punishment  and  reformation  of  offend- 
ers, I  fear  this  prison  in  its  present  situation,  will  effect 
but  very  little;  and  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of 
solitary  confinement,  I  consider  that  this  institution  af- 
fords no  opportunity  of  judging,  as  there  is  no  solitary 
confinement  here.    According  to  my  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, solitary  confinement,  means  exclusion  from  con- 
versation as  well  as  separate  confinement  of  the  persons- 
This  prison  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  separate  social  con- 
finement, which  must  be  expected  to  produce  very  dif- 
ferent results  from  what  might  be  produced  by  sepa- 
rate solitary  confinement  where  the  convict  is  exclud- 
ed from  all  conversation,  and  from  all  knowledge  of  his 
fellow  convicts.     The  opportunities  of  conversation 
which  are  unavoidably  afforded  to  convicts,  are  in  a 
great  measure  the  means  of  counteracting  the  good 
which  otherwise  might  be  done  by  religious  and  moral 
instruction,  and  by  the  salutary  advice  of  the  Warden 
and  other  officers  of  the  institution. 

Before  I  conclude  this  communication,  1  will  call  your 
attention,  gentlemen,  to  a  provision  in  the  law  which, 
in  my  opinion,  should  be  repealed.    The  3d  section  of 
the  act  of  23d  April,  1829,  entitled  "A  further  supple- 
ment to  an  act,  entitled  'An  act  to  reform  the  penal 
laws  of  this  commonwealth,"5  gives  permission  to  grand 
jurors  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  county  of  Alle- 
gheny, to  visit  the  prison,  and  to  have  access  to  the 
convicts.    If  all  the  members  of  the  grand  juries  were 
men  of  sound  discretion,  and  disposed  to  act  correctly, 
no  evil  would  be  apprehended  from  a  continuance  of 
this  privilege;  but  unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case,  al- 
though a  majority  of  th<*  jurors  who  have  visited  this 
prison,  have  evinced  a  disposition  to  conform  to  the 
laws  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  rules  of  the  prison, 
yet  there  are  some  amongst  them,  who  have  violated 
both  the  law  and  the  rules  of  the  prison,  by  furnishing 
prohibited  articles  to  convicts,  and  by  being  the  means 
of  communication  between  convicts  and  their  friends 
out  of  the  prison.  One  of  the  grand  jurors  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburg,  at  the  last  Mayor's  Court,  was  fined  for  giving 
tobacco  to  a  convict,  after  having  been  particularly  in- 
structed by  the  warden,  not  to  give  any  article  what- 
ever to  a  prisoner.    Some  of  the  jurors  (perhaps  in- 
advertently)  have  used  very  improper  language  in 
the  hearing  of  the  convicts;  and  one  of  the  jurors  (an 
aged  man)  appeared,  when  visiting  the  prisoners,  to  be 
so  much  under  the  influence  of  spiritous  liquor,  as  to 
stagger  and  reel,  as  he  passed  along  through  the  prison 
in  view  of  the  convicts.    I  have  been  told  by  some  of 
the  convicts  who  appear  well  disposed  towards  me,  that 
from  conversation  which  they  have  had  amongst  other 
convicts,  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  means  of  escapes 
would  be  furnished  by  jurors,  if  this  practice  was  con- 
tinued, and  from  my  own  observations,  I  have  reason  to 
fear  that  serious  eviis  will  result  from  the  jurors  haying 
access  to  the  convicts.  Those  acquainted  with  the  con- 
struction of  this  prison,  will  readily  see  how  difficult  it 
would  be  for  three  persons  (the  warden  and  two  over- 
seers) to  watch  twenty  jurors,  and  prevent  them  from 
furnishing  prisoners  with  such  articles  as  they  pleased, 
if  they  were  disposed  so  to  do.    I  cannot  discover  any 
possible  good  which  can  result  from  the  grand  jury 
visiting  and  having  access  to  the  convicts;  they  have  no 
opportunity  of  correcting  any  abuse  that  might  exist  in 
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ation.  No  good  can  be  done  by  continuing  this  privilege 
to  the  grand  jury,  but  much  evil  may  result  from  it.  I 
would,  therefore,  recommend  a  repeal  of  that  part  of 
the  above  mentioned  act,  which  authorises  it.  Some- 
thing- efficient  should  be  done  to  remedy  the  evils  com- 
plained of.  I,  therefore,  confidently  hope,  that  the  legis- 
lature will  authorise  and  provide  such  means  as  are 
requisite  "  for  making  this  institution  effectual  in  the 
punishment  and  reformation  of  offenders." 

JOHN  PATTERSON, 
Warden  of  the  Western  Penitentiary. 
January  1st,  1831. 
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Thermometer. 
Maximum  on  the  16th,  43° 
Minimum  on  the  6th,  12 


Difference, 
Mean, 


Barometer. 
Max.  on  14th,  30.12  inches 
Min.  on  23d,    28.90  " 


31°  Difference, 
27£  |  Mean, 


1.22 


29.51  " 


Days  of  the  month. 
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Cloudy 

Snow 

Cloudy 

Clear 

Clear 

IRain,  fog 

IRain 

Cloudy 

Snow 

Clear 

Clear 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Rain 

Bays  of  the  month. 

Winds. 

20,  21,  28, 

3  days  N 

3         N  E 

18,  19, 

2        S  W 

i,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16, 17, 

13  W 

9,  10,  11,  24,  25,  26,  27, 

7       N  W 

On  the  19th  at  noon  Thermometer  at  50°,  highest. 
On  the  7th,  morning,  Thermometer  at  3°,  lowest. 
Range  in  the  month,  47°. 

On  the  14th  at  noon  Barometer  at  30.15,  the  highest. 
On  the  23d,  morning,  Barometer  at  28.83,  the  lowest. 
Range  in  the  month,  1.32. 

The  wind  has  been  22  days  west  of  the  meridian,  3 
days  east  of  it,  and  3  days  north. 

There  was  a  snow  storm  on  the  3d,  with  a  high  wind, 
which  continued  that  and  the  next  day. 

There  was  rain  on  the  16th,  22d,  23d;  the  heaviest 
on  the  22d  and  23d,  attended  with  squalls  of  wind,  with 
snow  at  times. 

There  were  high  winds  on  the  1st,  3d,  4th,  5th,  23d; 
the  highest  on  5th  and  23d. 

On  the  6th,  there  was  a  very  bright  Aurora  Borealis, 
which  continued  nearly  the  whole  night. 

At  the  time  of  the  Eclipse,  neither  the  Thermometer 
nor  Barometer  appeared  to  be  affected  in  the  lea-st,  yet 
two  days  afterwards,  the  Barometer  arose  to  an  uncom- 
mon height. 

This  month  was  4?,°  colder  than  February,  1830,  and 
5-o0  colder  than  last  January. 

The  month  generally  clear,  cold,  and  dry. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Tuesday,  March  10th. 

Mr.  Duane  from  the  committee  relative  to  making  a 
Canal  around  the  Permanent  Bridge,  made  the  follow- 
ing report,  and  the  resolution  which  was  attached  to 
the  former  report  was  passed  and  the  Common  Council 
concurred  therein. 

1  he  committe,  to  whom  were  referred  the  letters 
that  were  on  the  1st  instant  addressed  to  Council,  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Spring  Garden,  and  H.  Nixon  and  H. 
S.  Williams,  Esquires  respectfully  report: 

In  compliance  with  what  the  committee  consider  the 
desire  of  Councils,  as  well  as  of  the  gentlemen  above 
mentioned,  the  committee  met  those  gentlemen;  and 
listened  to  all  the  representations,  which  they  and  oth- 
ers thought  proper  to  make,  in  favour  of  the  proposed 
canal  around  the  western  abutment  of  the  permanent 
bridge,  they  also  considered  and  examined  divers  let- 
ters and  plans  submitted  to  them. 

The  question  which  necessarily  presented  itself  to 
your  committe,  after  this  exparte  examination,  was, 
whether  the  committee  ought  to  recommend  Councils 
to  adopt  a  resolution  different  from  the  one  attached  to 
their  report  of  the  24th  ultimo  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  they  say  and  report,  that 
they  cannot  consistently  with  their  sense  of  duty  to  the 
public,  present  any  other  resolution  than  that  now  be- 
fore Councils;  and  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  senators 
and  representatives  of  fhecity,  inthe  general  Assembly, 
ought  to  use  all  proper  means  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  No.  117  on  the  file 
of  House  of  Representatives. 

The  committee  persuade  themselves  that  Councils 
will  not  consider  this  adherence  to  their  former  decision, 
as  dogmatical,  or  as  the  effect  of  pride  of  opinion.  If 
the  committee  are  in  any  respect  in  error,  at  least  they 
are  insensible  of  it,  and  whether  they  are  or  are  not, 
may  be  solved  by  time  and  inquiry.  To  these  ordeals, 
the  friends  of  the  proposed  work  ought  not  to  object, 
if,  as  they  assert,  their  project  really  is  correct  in  itself, 
and  safe  in  its  results.  To  time  and  inquiry,  however, 
the  friends  of  the  measure  do  object;  they  demand  an 
immediate  compliance  with  their  wishes,  as  if  they  alone 
Sieru  irjcapable  of  error,  and  not  liable  to  be  swayed  by 
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their  own  particular  interest.  As  to  public  opinion, 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  inquiry  and  reflection 
hereafter,  yourcommittee  are  satisfied  that  it  is  now  un- 
equivocally opposed  to  any  proceeding  at  present.  So 
that,  under  the  impressions  stated  in  their  former  re- 
port, and  with  all  the  information  since  collected,  your 
committee  have  but  one  course  to  pursue — they  hope 
that  Councils  will  adopt  the  resolution  attached  to  the 
report  of  the  24th  ult. 

Mr.  Duane  offered  the  following1  resolution  which  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  Common  Council  concurred  therein , 
and  Messers.  Kittera,  Neff,  Sexton  and  Hood,  were  ap- 
pointed the  committee. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  that  there  be  added  to  the  commit- 
tee on  Will's  Legacy,  two  members  of  each  council, 
and  that  the  committee,  when  thus  organized,  be  and 
they  are  hereby  instructed  to  inquire  and  report,  what 
proceedings  should,  in  their  opinion,  be  taken,  in  order 
to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  late 
James  Wills. 

Mr.  Massey  as  chairman  of  the  committee  upon  the 
Sinking'  Fund,  made  the  following  report: 
ANNUAL  REPORT  OF   THE    COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  SINKING  FUND. 

TO  THE  SELECT  AND   COMMON  COUNCILS. 

The  Committee  on  the  Sinking  Fund,  present  to 
Councils  a  statement  of  the  City  Treasurer's  Account 
exhibiting  the  receipts  and  payments  tor  the  year  end- 
ing the  first  of  March,  1831,  and  in  order  to  explain  the 
whole  transactions  for  the  past  year  submit  the  follow- 
ing consolidated  brief  statement  thereof. 
Received  for  premium  on  Loan  of  $60,000 
to  the  Corporation  borrowed  in  January 
1831,  in  pursuance  of  an  ordinance  of 
Councils  passed  December  St,  1830  4,858  83 

Received  for  the  redemption  right  of  6  lots 
of  ground  on  Lombard  street,  between 
Ninth  and  Tenth  streets,  as  per  resolution 
of  Councils  of29th  April,  1830,  3,600  00 

Received  annual  appropriation  authorized  ~ 

by  ordinances  of  Councils  22,000  00 

Received  interest  on  money  loaned  to  the 

Corporation  414  22 

Received  interest  of  Dividends  on  Stocks 

held  by  the  Sinking  Fund,  17,160  76 

Received  for  $12,500  State  of  Pennsylvania 

5  per  cent  stock  paid  off  12,500  00 

Received  for  the  sale  of  §95,534  46  100 
state  ofPennsylvania  5  per  cent  Stock     102,886  31 


$163,420  12 

Appropriated  from  the  Sinking  Fund  to  pay 
the  Loan  the  City  borrowed  under  an  or- 
dinance of  16th  Feb.  1821,  which  became 
due  on  the  1st  Jan.  1831.      $149,600  00 

Paid   for  $12,500  5  per  cent 

State  of  Pennsylvania  Stock,    12,638  88 

Paid  for  $1106  37-100  State  of 
Pennsylvania  5  per  cent  Stock,   1,181  24 

 $163,420  12 

Therefore  the  whole  sum  is  invested  and 
bearing  interest 

The  amount  of  stocks  held  by  the  Sinking 
Fund,  on  the  1st  March,  1831,  as  per 
statement  annexed  is  $288,838  79 

Appropriated  out  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to 

pay  the  loan  due  the  1st  January,  1831     149,600  00 


$438,438  79 

Amount  of  Sinking  Fund  on  the  first  March 

1830  383,266  88 

Increase  of  the  Fund  to  first  of  March  1831 

would  have  been  55,171  91 

But  inasmuch  as  the  loan  of  149,600  dollars  was 

provided  for  on  the  first  January  1831,  the  Sinking 
Vpt;  VII.  24 


Fund  was  decreased  in  the  aggregate  to  the  amount  of 
94,428  09-100  dollars,  less  than  it  was  tiie  preceding 
year,  making  t he  whole  amount' of  the  Sinking  Fund 
on  the  1st  March  1831,,288,838  79  100  dollars  as  above 
stated. 

The  committee  in  disposing-  of  the  $95,534  46,  part 
of  the  5  per  cent  stock  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
held  by  the  Sinking  Fund,  embraced  the  most  favour- 
able opportunity  6t  doing  so,  and  the  profit  resulting 
from  that  transaction  appears  by  the  Treasurer's  Books, 
to  be  $6,286  77 — these  sales  were  made  specially  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  loan  of  149, 6U0  dollars, 
which  became  due  on  the  1st  January  last. 

The  committee  would  observe  that  the  object  of  es- 
tablishing the  Sinking  Fund,  was  to  provide  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt  of  the  corporation,  as  the  same 
may  become  due,  and  provision  having  been  made  by 
various  ordinances  of  Councils  for  that  purpose,  the 
first  of  which  was  passed  the  26th  March,  1807,  appro- 
priating five  thousand  dollars  arising  out  of  the  annual 
income  of  the  corporation  estate,  in  that  and  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  and  for  the  further  advancement  thereof,  several 
subsequent  ordinances  were  passed,  to  wit:  on  the  28th 
February,1811,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1816,  on  the  17th 
December,  1818,  and  on  the  8th  of  April,  1819,  appro- 
priating altogether,  including  the  above  mentioned 
sum  of  5000  dollars.the  sum  of  22,000  dollars  to  the  pay- 
ment and  redemption  of  the  several  species  of  stock 
constituting  the  public  debt  of  the  corporation,  four- 
teen thousand  dollars  of  which  sum  is  from  the  water 
rents,  and  eight  thousand  dollars  from  the  income  of 
the  corporate  estate,  placing  the  same  quarterly  in 
payments  of  5500  dollars  each  to  the  credit  of  said 
Fund. 

By  a  reference  to  the  income  of  water  rents  of  1819 
it  appears  that  they  amounted  in  that  year  to  21,228  50 
dollars  and  have  so  much  increased  since  that  period  as 
to  amount  in  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  January  1831, 
to  55,225  82  dollars,  and  notwithstanding  after  a  lapse 
of  11  years  no  further  appropriations  have  been  made 
from  the  water  rents  and  corporate  estate  to  the  Sinking 
Fund,  and  as  the  income  of  the  water  rents  has  increas- 
ed more  rapidly  especially  within  the  last  four  years  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  Schuylkill 
water  into  the  adjoining  districts,  the  committee  sug- 
gest the  expediency  of  making  a  further  appropriation 
of  three  thousand  dollars  annually  arising  from  the  in- 
come of  the  water  rents  to  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  in  the  year  1832,  commencing  on 
the  first  day  of  February,  of  that  year,  and  when  it  is 
taken  into  the  consideration  that  by  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  debt  of  the  corporation,  has  been  contracted 
for  arrd  in  behalf  of  the  water  works,  the  committee  are 
of  opinion  it  is  but  reasonable  and  prsper,  it  should  be 
drawn  from  that  source  of  revenue,  and  upon  that  prin- 
ciple they  have  so  recommended  it.  This  year  the 
tri-ennial  assessment  will  take  place  and  from  the  great 
increase  of  new  buildings  erected  within  the  last  three 
years  will  produce  a  considerable  addition  to  the  in- 
come from  taxes  in  1832,  and  therefore  it  may  be  done 
with  perfect  convenience. 

The  committee  are  unanimf"lsly  of  opinion  that  the 
Sinking  Fund  is  the  best  means,  and  most  convenient 
plan  that  can  be  derived  for  the  payment  of  the  loans 
to  the  corporation,  besides  giving  stability  and  confi- 
dence to  the  stock,  it  is  preferred  to  any  other,  and  as 
an  evidence  thereof  it  commands  the  highest  premium. 
Besides  this  Fund  being  an  additional  pledge  to  the 
creditors  of  the  corporation  and  independent  of  other 
ample  resources  which  they  have  at  their  command  and 
disposal,  in  addition  to  which,  provision  is  otherwise 
made  annually  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the 
funded  debt,' while  the  Sinking  Fund  is  accumulating 
to  pay  off  the  principal,  renders  it,  unquestionably,  un- 
der all  these  highly  favourable  circumstances  perfectly 
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The  corporation  of  the  city  now  stands  in  the  high- 
est credit;  and  justly  so,  because  they  possess  ample 
resources  to  repay  the  lenders,  and  these  resources  are 
constantly  increasing,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  a  few 
years  the  income  from  the  water  rents  alone  will  amount 
to  a  sum  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  whole  debt  of  the 
corporation. 

The  committee  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
any  hypothetical  calculation,  as  to  when  the  total  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  corporation  debt  may  take  place,  as 
it  is  subject  to  material  variation;  but  a  tabular  state- 
ment was  made  the  last  year,  ending  the  1st  of  March 
1830,  exhibiting  at  one  view  what  period  of  time  it 
would  take  to  extinguish  it,  by  the  then  present  means 
of  the  Sinking  Fund,  together  with  the  sums  required 
to  be  borrowed  at  stated  periods  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject. [See  Register,  vol.  3,  p.  156.]  Annexed  to  the 
report  is  a  schedule  of  the  stock  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
together  with  the  amount  of  the  debt  of  the  corpora- 
tion up  to  the  first  of  March,  1831,  and  when  the  same 
is  payable.    All  which  is  respectfully  submitted." 

The  ordinance  relative  to  Will's  Legacy,  was  passed. 

Mr.  Horn  called  up  for  consideration  the  resolution 
relative  to  Rittenhouse  Square,  which  was  amended  so 
as  to  read. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  Committee  on  Washington  and  Rittenhouse  square 
be  and  they  are  hereby  directed  as  soon  as  practicable, 
to  cause  Rittenhouse  square  t©  be  filled  up  to  the  neces- 
sary height,  regulated  and  prepared  in  such  manner  as 
to  render  the  surface  thereof  suitable  for  a  public  walk, 
to  cause  a  good  and  substantial  open  fence  to  be  placed 
around  the  same,  and  also  trees  to  be  planted  in  and 
out  side  along  the  margin  thereof  so  as  to  shade  the- 
walks  on  the  streets  which  bound  the  said  square.  And 
that  the  committee  be  directed  to  open  the  same  for 
the  use  of  the  Volunteer  Military  or  any  other  citizens 
on  all  suitable  occasions,  subject  nevertheless,  to  such 
regulations  or  restrictions  as  Councils  may  from  time  to 
time  think  it  expedient  to  adopt. 

And  in  this  shape  was  passed,  and  the  Common 
Council  concurred. — Phil.  Gaz. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE    WATERING  COM- 
MITTEE. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Watering  Committee  respectfully  present  to 
Councils  the  annexed  accounts  and  statements,  in  re- 
lation to  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  important 
public  works  under  their  direction,  for  the  year  1830; 
and  they  also  submit  an  estimate  for  the  present  \  ear, 
and  such  remarks  as  seem  to  be  requisite,  in  consider- 
ing the  duty  which  they  have  to  perform. 

From  the  statements  now  presented,  it  appears,  that 
after  deducting  allow  ances  and  commissions,  the  receipts 
for  1829  were  as  follows:— 

From  the  city,  §40,466  90 

From  the  District  of  the  Northern  Liberties  10,443  39 

Spring  Garden,  3,856  40 
South  wark,  5,270  13 

[  .        Total,  §60,036  82 

And  that  the  expenses  for  that  year  amount- 
ed t0  35,660  R4 

Leaving  in  favour  of  the  works  a  balance  of  §24,375  98 
Of  this  balance  the  sum  of  §14,000  was  applied,  ac- 
cording to  ordinance,  to  the  cred.t  of  the  Sinking  Fund; 
and  there  then  remained  the  sum  of  $10,375  98,  to  be 
applied  to  the  credit  of  the  Tax  Fund,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  to  any  other  public  purposes. 

As  it  was  not,  and  indeed  could  not  have  been,  with- 
in the  year,  ascertained,  what  would  be  the  actual  ex- 
penditure of  the  year  1830:  it  would  have  been  pru- 
dent, if,  after  paying  the  §14,000  for  the  Sinking  Fund, 
the  residue  of  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  %voikg, 


namely,  the  sum  of  §10,375  98,  had  been  retained  until 
after  the  expense  of'1830  had  been  ascertained  and  paid, 
and  the  balance,  if  any,  then  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Tax  Fund,  or  other  purpose. 

It  seems,  however,  no  doubt  with  the  best  intentions, 
and  under  an  impression  that  so  much  could  be  spared, 
that  the  sum  of  §15,900  was  applied  from  the  water 
revenue  to  the  Tax  Fund;  and  thus  it  is,  that  although 
the  disposable  surplus,  in  1830,  was  but  §24,375  98,  the 
sum  of  $29,900  has.been  drawn  from  the  water  reve- 
nue, that  is,  §14,000  for  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  $15,- 
900  for  the  Tax  Fund. 

These  circumstances  are  thus  particularly  noticed,  not 
because  any  evil  has  resulted  from  these  appropriations, 
but  because  the  committee  respectfully  recommend, 
that,  hereafter,  no  part  of  the  surplus  water  revenue  of 
any  year  shall  be  applied  to  the  credit  of  the  Tax  Fund 
until  after  the  actual  expenses  of  the  water  establish- 
ment for  the  current  year  shall  have  been  ascertained 
and  paid. 

In  ordinary  cases,  it  is  true,  that  an  early  application 
of  a  part  of  the  water  revenue  to  the  Tax  Fund  may  be 
prudently  made;  but  as  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  ofi- 
cer,  however  skilful, to  foresee  in  what  years  the  expen- 
diture will  be  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  it  is  most  safe, 
and  conducive  to  simplicity  of  accounts,  to  reserve  the 
water  revenue,  beyond  the  §14,000  for  the  sinking 
Fund,  until  demands  on  the  water  department  shall 
have  been  liquidated.  ■ 

For  instance, — the  estimate  of  the  Superintendent 
was,  that  the  sum  of  §27,900  would  be  required  and 
adequate  for  the  work  designated  for  1830,  and  it  ap- 
pears, greatly  to  the  credit  of  that  officer,  that  the  ac- 
tual expenditure  for  the  objects  embraced  in  his  esti- 
mate, amounted  to.  but  §24,277,90,  being  §3,623  10  less 
than  anticipated 

But,  in  consequence  of  the  execution  of  work  not 
embraced  in  his  estimate,  and  directed  within  the  year 
after  the  estimate  was  made,  whilst  the  demand  of  the 
estimate  for  1830  was  only  §27,900,  the  actual  expen- 
diture upon  objects  of  all  kinds  within  that  year  amount 
ed  to  §35,660  84.  Let  us  briefly  notice  the  work  re- 
ferred to. 

In  May  last,  the  Councils  directed,  that  Iron  Pipes, 
should  be  laid  in  the  section  of  the  city,  extending  from 
Vine  street  to  and  including  Spruce  street,  and  from 
Eighth  street  to  and  including  Eleventh  street;  and,  for 
the  execution  of  this  work,  authorised  th«  Watering 
Committee  to  borrow,  in  1831,  the  sum  of  §45,000. 
Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  wdien  the  contracts, 
tor  the  pipes  were  made,  as  the  Committee  are  inform- 
ed, but  21,517  feet  could  be  laid;  leaving,  11,500  feet 
to  be  put  down  next  spring.  Besides  the  21,517  feet 
laid  in  the  section  above  mentioned  5,158  feet  of  pipe, 
embraced  in  the  estimate  of  1830,  were  laid  in  streets 
in  which  new  paving  was  ordered,  or  where  water  was 
applied  for,  making  the  whole  extent  of  Iron  Pipe,  laid 
in  1830,  26,675  feet  or  above  five  miles;  besides  which,. 
850  feet  of  Wooden  Pipe  were  laid  in  repair. 

In  June  last, it  w  as  discovered  that  the  planking  on 
the  southern  face  of  the  Dam  at  Fair  Mount  was  decay- 
ed. After  a  full  survey,  the  Committee  directed  the 
planking  to  be  renewed  with  white  pine  plank,  three 
and  a  half  inches  thick :  800  feet,  extending-  from  the  east 
ern  pier  of  the  dam;  to  and  beyond  the  deep  water  on 
the  western  side  of  the  river,  have  been  finished,  and 
the  rest  will  be  completed  early  in  the  spring,  the  ma- 
terials being  all  now  on  hand.  The  entire  repair  might 
have  been  made  within  the  last  season,  if  materials 
could  have  been  in  time  collected,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
absolutely  necessary  to  arrange  the stone-woik;  which* 
had  settled  in  some  of  the  cribs. 

The  excess  of  expenditure  in  1830,  of  §7,760  84,, 
therefore,  was  produced  by  a  compliance  with  the  di- 
rections of  the  ordinance  of  May  last  above  referred  to 
—by  repairs  of  the  dam — by  payments  made  for  hauling 
clay  from  Pine  street  culvert  to  the  reservoir  No.  4,  at 
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Fair  Mount — by  repairs  of  the  toll-house  and  lock- 
gales,  and  other  work  not  embraced  in  the  estimate 
for  1830. 

From  what  the  committee  have  stated,  it  appears, 
that  the  sum  of  $5,524  02  has  been  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  Tax  Fund' beyond  the  water  revenue  received, 
and  that  so  much  is  due  from  the  water  revenue  to  the 
City  Treasury,  which  placed  that  amount  to  the  credit 
of  the  Tax  Fund.  The  Committee,  therefore,  recom- 
mend, that  out  of  the  sum  that  may  be  borrowed  under 
authority  of  the  ordinance  of  May  last,  there  shall  be 
paid  to  the  City  Treasury  the  sum  of  $5,524  02,  and  that 
the  residue  shall  be  applied — 

1.  To  pay  for  Iron  Pipes  delivered  under 
contracts  of  1830,  $26,099  74 

2.  To  pay  the  cost  of  laying;  11,500  feet 
of  pipe,  and  of  materials  to  complete  the 
work  to  be  done  in  1831,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  ordinance  of  May  last,  4,600  00 


§30,699  74 


Making  the  entire  sum,  to  be  borrowed  under  the 
ordinance  of  May  last,  no  more  being;  needful,  $36,- 
223  76. 

Upon  the  general  state  of  the  works  under  their  di- 
rection, the  Committee  would  refrain  from  expressing 
a  laudatory  sentiment,  if  any  merit  was  claimed  by  them- 
selves; but  as  that  is  not  the  case,  and  as  the  praise  be- 
longs to  other?,  and  especially  to  the  gentleman  who 
has  so  long  andably  acted  as  Superintendent,  the  Com- 
mittee cannot  err  in  saying,  that  the  works  under  their 
charge  are  in  an  excellent  condition. 

Since  the  erection  of  a  water  power  in  1822,  the 
City  and  Districts  have  had  a  constant  supply  of  whole- 
some water,  without  one  duv's  intermission.  The  cost 
of  raising  the  water  for  the  last  year,  including  all  ma- 
terials and  wages,  was  only  three  dollars  and  ninety-  ! 
three  cents  per  day.  The  extent  of  Iron  Pipes  laid  in 
the  City  is  nearly  41  miles,  and  in  the  Districts  upwards 
of  22  miles,  in  all  63  miles.  The  increase  of  Water 
Hents,  in  the  City  and  Districts,  within  the  year  1830, 
amounted  to  $6,929  96.  The  sum  constituting  the 
Sinking  Fund,  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  will  be 
$158,880  19. 

The  increased  demand  for  water  for  domestic  and 
manufacturing  uses,  the  importance  of  having  a  copious 
supply  for  cleansing  the  streets  and  alleys,  in  the  City 
and  Districts,  during  the  summer  months;  and  the  de- 
sire of  preventing  a  suspension  of  supply,  by  a  stoppage 
of  the  wheels  during  high  tides  or  for  repairs,  have  in- 
duced the  commitUe  to  recommend  the  erection  of 
another  wheel  and  pump;  and  they  accordingly  include 
that  object  in  the  estimate  for  the  present  year. 

The  Committee  have  concluded  not  to  commence 
the  masonry  of  reservoir  No,  4,  until  next  year,  when  it 
is  believed  that  the  earth  will  be  sufficiently  settled  to 
admit  of  the  completion  ef  the  work.  The  quantity  of 
eartli  hauled  since  1828,  for  the  formation  of  the  base 
and  embankments  of  the  reservoir,  exceeds  52,749 
yards;  a  further  supply  is  requisite,  and  is  embraced  in 
the  estimate  for  the  present  year. 

The  sum  remaining  of  the  appropriation  to  pay  dam- 
ages was,  in  1829,  $135  42:  of  that  sum,  $56  25  have 
been  drawn  from  the  treasury  to  pay  damages  in  1830, 
leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $79  17. 

It  has  been  usual,  in  former  reports,  to  present  a  con- 
jectural statement  of  the  means  likely  to  be  applicable 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  current  year,  and  the  Com- 
mittee would  continue  this  practice,  if  they  supposed 
that  any  benefit  could  result  from  it;  but  when  they 
consider,  that,  be  the  expenditure  of  any  year  what  it 
may,  the  income  of  that  year  will  exceed  it,  they  dis- 
pense with  hypothetical  calculation  as  of  no  practical 
utility. 


Pennsylvania  Legislators. 
IiA.NCAST.EK  SCHUYLKILL  BRIDGE. 
Statement  of  the  president  and  managers  of  the  Lan- 
caster Schuylkill  Bridge,  at  or  near  Sheridan's  ferry, 
shewing  the  '  amount   received  and  expended  in 
building  and  repairing  said  bridge,  and  making  a 
turnpike  road  from  Ninth  street,  on  Callowhill  street, 
to  the  said  bridge,  and  from  thence  until  it  intersects 
the  Lancaster. turnpike  road. 
1587  shares  of  stock  $50,  ^  $79,350  00 

19  shares  on  which  $5  was  paid  and  for- 
feited 95  00 
Amount  of  toll  received  ta  Decem- 
ber 31, 1814,                          $4,251  40 
Dec.  31,  1818,            11,046  29 
Dec.  31,  1821,             9,372  88 
Dec.  31,  1824,              8,851  82 
Dec.  31,  1827,              9,301  50 
Dec.  31,  1830,           10,256  11 

  53,080  00 

Amount  borrowed  on  mortgage,    30,000  00 
Amount  borrowed  of  A.  Sheri- 
dan's estate,  2,276  95 


32,276  95 


$164,801  95 


Amount  received  for  stock  and  expended  ia 
payment  of  debts  due  by  the  company, 
amounting  to  79,445  00 

Amount  of  tolls  received  and  expended  as 
follows: 

Interest  on  mortgage  26,788  28 

Contingent  expenses  and  debts 
due,  when  the  bridge  and 
road  were  completed,  and 
new  roof  to  bridge,  26,093  23 


Amount  of  debts  due  by  the  company, 
Balance  of  cash  in  treasurer's  hand, 


52,881  51 
32,276  95 
198  49 


$164,801  95 

N.  B.  There  remains  due  upon  the 

mortgage  on  interest,  $4,148  14 

Interest  due  A.  Sheridan's  estate,    1,775  91 

  5,924  05 

E.  E.  Philadelphia,  Jan.  1,  1831. 

THOMAS  P.  ROBERTS,  Treasurer. 


ARSENAL  AT  FRANK  FORD. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Arsenal  at  Frankford,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  by  the  Governor. 

Department  or  War,  Feb.  10, 1831. 
Sir — I  beg  leave  to  bring  to  your  consideration,  the 
subject  contained  in  the  enclosed  report  to  me,  from 
the  chief  of  the  ordnance  department.  If  it  shall  occur 
to  you  as  proper,  I  should  be  glad  that  you  would  bring 
it  to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 
With  high  respect,  your  most  ob't  serv't, 

J.  Hi  EATON. 
George  Wolf,  Esq.  Governor  of  Penn, 

Orjinance  Office,  Washington,  Feb.  9, 1831. 
To  the  Hon.  John  H.  Eaton,  See'ry  of  War. 

Sir— The  jurisdiction  of  the  site  of  the  Frankford 
Arsenal,  near  Philadelphia,  has  never  been  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  And  much  inconvenience  is  the  conse- 
quence. The  entire  establishment  is  subjected  to  the 
assessments  of  the  county  and  town  authorities,  who 
impose  and  collect  county  and  road  taxes,  poor  rates, &c. 

I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  propose,  that  an  ap- 
plication be  made  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  a  cession  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
tract  of  land  on  which  the  Frankford  Arsenal  is  situa- 
ted. 
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(Xj*  Deaf  and  Ddmb — 14  in  Adams,  32  in  Berks  14  in  Bucks,  15  in  Chester,  13  in  Cumberland,  5  in  Dauphin,  3.  in 
Delaware,  14  in  Franklin,  44  in  Lancaster,  21  in  Lebanon,  22  in  Lehigh,  26  in  Montgomery,  18  in  Northampton,  7  in  Perry, 
29  in  Philadelphia  "county,  95  (including  the  Asylum)  in  Philadelphia  city,  14  in  Schuylkill,  3  in  Wayne,  23  in  York. 
Total,  417;  viz.  116  under  14  years  of  age,  148  between  14  and  25,  and  153  upwards  of  25. 

Blind — 8  in  Adams,  22  in  Berks,  8  in  Bucks,  26  in  Chester,  3  in  Cumberland,  14  in  Dauphin,  6  in  Delaware,  7 
in  Franklin,  18  in  Lancaster,  9  in  Lebanon,  3  in  Lehigh,  14  in  Montgomery,  10  in  Northampton,  3  in  Perry,  28  in 


As  an  example  of  a  law  ceding  jurisdiction  of  an  arsenal 
site,  1  submit  herewith,  the  copy  of  an  act  recently  passed  by 
the  state  of  New  York,  which,  while  it  giants  all  that  is  de- 
sired by  the  United  States,  appeals  to  reserve  all  that  any 
state  may  desire  to  retain  in  such  cases. 

1  enclose  also  a  description  ot  the  boundaries  of  the  Frank- 
ford  Arsenal  tract,  and  all  other  paiticulars  respecting  it, 
which  >t  may  be  thought  necessary  to  insert  in  any  act  ceding 
its  jurisdiction. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  serv't, 

G.  BOMFOItD, 
Lt.  Cel.  on  Ordnance  service. 

An  act  vesting  in  the  United  States  of  J] merica.  jurisdiction  over 
a  certain  piece  of  land  in  the  town  if  Wutervliet,  in  the 

cvunly  of  Albany. 

The  people  ot  the  state  of  New  York,  represented  in  Se- 
nate and  .VsembU  ,  do  enact  follows: 

1st.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  slate  of  New  York,  is  hereby 
ceded  to  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting;  and  maintaining  thereon,  arsenals,  magazines,  dock 
yards,  ami  other  necessary  buildings,  over  all  that  certain 
tracf,  piece  or  parcel  of  hind,  situated,  lying  and  being  in  the 
town  of  Water  vliet,  in  the  county  of  Albany,  and  bounded 
as  follows,  to  wit :  [Here  follows  a  description  of  the  boundary 
line  ] 

2d.  The  jurisdiction  so  ceded  to  the  United  States,  is 
granted  upon  the  express  condition,  that  the  slate  of  New 
York  sh  dl  retain  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  United 
Statrs,  in  and  pyer  the  tracts  of  land  aforesaid,  so  far  as  the 
civil  procf  ss  in  *.li  cases,  and  such  criminal  piocess  as  may 
ie-;ue  under  the  authority  of  the  state  of  New  York,  against 
iisi    person  or  persons  charged  with  crimes  committed  witu- 


out  the  said  tract  of  land,  may  be  executed  therein,  in  the 
same  way  and  manner  as  if  this  jurisdiction  had  not  been 
ceded.  'I  he  United  States  are  to  retain  such  jurisdiction  »o 
long  as  said  tract  of  land  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  ex- 
ptessed  in  the  foregoing  section,  and  no  longer. 

State  op  New  Yoiik, 

Secretary's  Office. 
I  certify  the  preceding  to  be  a  true  cop)'  ol  an  original 
act  of  the  legislature  of  this  state,  on  file  in  tins  office. 

In  testimony,  whereof  I  have  hereunto  affixed  the  seal  of 
this  office,  at  the  city  of  Albany,  the  fourth  day  of  May,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty, 
AKCH'D  CAMPBLJ.L,  Deputy  Secretary. 

All  that  certain  tract  of  land  ennvevtd  to  the  United 
States  on  the  27th  of  May,  1816,  by  Frederick  Fialey,  of 
Oxford  township,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
state  of  Pi  nnylvania,  an<l  Catharine,  his  wife  which  is  si'uattd 
in  Oxford  township  aforesaid,  and  hounded  as  fo  lows,  that 
is  to  say:  Beginning  at  a  stone  mai ked  U.  S.  set  for  a  corner 
in  the  middle  of  Faccony  road,  thence  along  the  middle  of 
said  road,  north  eighty-two  degrt  es  fifteen  mit utes,  east 
forty-one  perches  to  another  stone  marked  U.  S.  set  f<  r  a 
corner;  thence  along  the  m  ddle  of  a  forty  feet  wide  s'reet, 
laid  out  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  pat  ties  fieri,  to,  called 
Bomfort  street,  south  twentv -three  decrees,  east  sixtj-nine 
pei dies  to  low  water  mark  of  Frankford  or  Faccon\  creek; 
thenre  up  the  said  creek  the  several  courses  thereof,  fifty- 
one  percht-s  and  four  tenths  of  a  perch,  to  land  cr  moved  to 
Joseph  Kirkbride;  thence  by  the  sau  e,  notth  sixteen  degrees, 
west  four  perches  to  a  stake;  thence  south  seventy-four 
decrees,  wtst  one  perch  to  the  middle  of  a  road  leadii  g  from 
the  Bust'eton  road  to  the  feiry,  thence  along  the  middle  of 
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OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  JUNE  1,  1830. 
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Philadelphia  county,  26  in  Philadelphia  city,  5  in  Schuylkill,  1  in  Wayne,  and  25  in  York.  Total  236.  Ages  not 
•pecified. 

Nate. — The  portion  of  Counties  allotted  to  the  Marshal  of  t he  Eastern  District,  differs  from  that  of  the  Census  of  1820; 
the  following  Counties  being  then  embraced  in  it,  viz.  Bradford,  Columbia,  Luzerne,  Lycoming,  Northumberland,  Susque- 
hanna, Tioga,  and  Union;  which,  according  to  the  Census  lately  published  in  the  papers,  would  give  149,543  inhabitants-) 
and  which,  added  to  the  preceding  table,  would  make  905,120  as  the  whole  number  in  these  twenty-seven  Counties,  which 
in  1820  contained  727,977  inhabitants, showing  an  increase  of  137,143  in  the  Eastern  District. 


said  road,  north  sixteen  degrees,  west  twenty-seven  perches 
and  seven  tenths  of  a  perch,  to  a  stone  marked  U.  S.  and 
north  eleven  degrees  fifteen  minutes,  west  forty-three  perches 
and  seventy -two  hundredth  parts  of  a  perch  to  the  place  of 
beginning;  containing  twenty  acres  and  thirty-four  perches, 
as  described  in  a  deed  which  Mas  recorded  on  the  4th  clay 
of  June,  1816,  in  the  office  for  recording  deeds,  &c.  for 
the  citv  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  in  deed  book  M.  K.  No. 
7,  page  717. 

MILITIA  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Report  of  the  Adjutant  General  if  Pennsylvania,  for  the  year 

1830. 

Adjutant  Gkneral's  Office, 

Harrisburg,  Feb.  16,  1831. 
His  Excellency  Gforof.  Wolf, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Sir — I  have  the  honour  to  present  my  annual  report  of 
the  militia  and  volunteers  of  the  commonwealth,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  ordnance,  camp  equipage,  and  mili- 
tary stores,  deposited  in  the  arsenals,  or  being  in  the  hands  of 
volunteers  in  the  several  brigades  throughout  the  state. 

The  returns  of  many  of  the  brigades,  as  you  will  perceive 
from  the  remarks  in  the  margin  of  the  report  are  incomplete, 
both  as  respects  the  strength  of  the  militia  and  amount  of 
public  property;  but  it  is  due  to  the  inspectors  to  say,  that  the 
deficiency  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  attention  to  duty 
on  their  part.  The  difficulties  which  they  have  to  encounter 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  are  both  numerous  and 
great.  In  many  parts  of  the  state  there  exists  a  great  aversion 
to  military  training;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  those 
parts  the  officers  of  the  militia  want  that  spirit  and  prompt- 
ness, which  is  so  indispensable  to  prompt  them  to  faithful* 
ness  and  vigilance.    Such  a  state  of  things,  together  with  the 


frequent  changes  which  occur  among  officers  and  the  disso- 
lution of  companies,  and  other  alterations  among  the  volun- 
teers, render  the  pei  formance  of  their  duties  difficult  in  many 
respects,  and  in  some  instances  utterly  impracticable. 

The  whole  number  of  volunteers  and  militia  in  the  state, 
as  exhibited  in  the  report  herewith  presented,  exceeds  that 
of  last  year  by  3,343.  The  grand  total,  as  computed  last 
year,  was  178,942— in  my  report  it  is  183,280.  Of  this  in- 
creased number,  much  the  greater  proportionate  part  are 
volunteers.  Last  year  there  were  returned  of  volunteers  of 
every  description,  33,048;  this  year  there  are  34,377 — an  in- 
crease in  numbers  of  1  329,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
artillen  and  cavalry.  'I  he  estimated  number  of  infantry  is 
considerably  less,  owing  very  probably  to  their  dissolving 
and  forming  themselves  into  artillery  and  cavalry.  However, 
the  number  of  each  part  cular  description  of  volunteers  as 
computed  in  my  report  cannot  be  relied  on  as  being  precisely 
correct,  on  account  of  their  not  having  been  distinctly  desig- 
nated in  the  brigade  returns. 

By  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  have  received 
4,855  copies  of  artillery,  infantry,  and  rirle  discipline;  which 
are  now  being  distributed  to  the  several  Brigale  Inspectors 
for  the  use  of  the  militia  and  volunteers.  Eight  boxes,  con- 
taining 4,638  copies  of  infantry  and  rifle  tactics,  were  con- 
signed by  the  publishers  thereof,  in  Boston,  to  an  agent  in 
Philadelphia.  The  brig  Flora,  in  which  they  were  shipped, 
was  however  lost  at  sea  Should  the  General  Government 
supply  the  loss,  there  will  probably  be  a  sufficient  number 
to  furnish  the  commissioned  officers  in  the  state,  who  have 
not  already  been  supplied,  with  one  copy  each. 
I  have  the  honour  to  he,  very  respectfully, 

Your  excellence's  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  POWER, 

Adft  General,  P.  M. 
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KAIL  ROADS  AND  CANALS. 
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RAIL,  ROADS  AND  CANALS. 
The  following;  essays  appeared  originally  in  the  Al- 
bany Evening  Journal,  and  are,  we  understand,  written 
by  YV.  R.  Hopkins,  Esq.  Engineer — who  was  some  time 
since  employed  in  this  state.  At  a  time  when  the  sub- 
ject of  Canals  and  Rail  roads  is  agitated  and  a  difference 
exists  in  the  opinions  of  individuals  as  to  the  compara- 
tive advantages  of  each  of  those  modes  of  improvement, 
we  deem  it  useful  to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  by  an 
exhibition  of  the  views  of  scientific  me  n  upon  the  ques- 
tion— and  therefore  shall  republish  the  series  of  essays, 
of  which  the  present  is  the  first  number. 

From  the  Evening  Journal. 

In  verifying  the  statements  in  a  well-written  memori- 
al, upon  Rail  Roads  and  Canals,  presented  to  the  Le- 
gislature a  few  days  since,  I  went  at  some  length  into 
calculations  upon  the  effects  of  friction  and  gravity  on 
bodies  in  motion,  and  was  led  by  my  researches,  to  re- 
sults different  from  those  generally  believed  and  talk- 
ed of.  1  came  not  to  doubt  the  usefulness  of  Rail 
Roads,  nor  their  superior  usefulness  in  many  cases,  but 
to  see  that  Canals  were  not  so  very  much  inferior  to 
them,  as  is  now  the  fashion  to  suppose. 

I  will  give  the  calculations  by  which  I  came  to  this 
conclusion,  which  prove,  if  figures  prove  any  thing, 
that  Canals,  having  the  advantage  in  slow  movements, 
maintain  that  adv  antage,  up  to  a  much  greater  velocity, 
than  has  been  generally  supposed. 

Rail  Roads  have  only  to  deal  with  gravity  and  fric- 
tion; the  first  cannot  be  overcome  at  all,  the  latter,  only 
partially. 

Friction,  said  a  friend  of  mine  "came  with  the  fall." 
It  was  entailed  on  the  seed  of  Adam,  with  the  sentence, 
that  man  shouH  eat  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
Unlike  other  obsiacles  to  movement,  friction  acts  with- 
out variation,  except  from  pressure.  Extent  of  surface 
and  velocity  have  nothing,  or  very  little  to  do  with  it. 

A  wheel,  with  a  long  hub  and  bearing,  turns  as  easily 
on  its  axle,  as  another  with  a  short  one.  A  carriage  can 
be  kept,  (not  put)  in  motion  with  the  same  power  at  10 
miles  an  hour  as  at  5.  The  reason  why  so  much  exer- 
tion is  required  to  urge  carriages  at  high  velocities,  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  structure  and  constitution  of  the 
horse,  not  in  the  force  required  to  maintain  motion. 
This  will  be  clear  to  common  understanding,  by  observ- 
ing that  there  is  a  point  in  the  speed  of  any  animal,  at 
which  he  can  carry  nothing-  but  himself  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  a  minute,  and  no  more; — In  this  case  if  ever  so 
small  a  weight  is  added,  he  must  come  something  short 
of  that  speed.  Descending  from  the  highest  motion  to 
the  lowest,  the  power  of  the  animal  increases  as  his  ve- 
locity decreases:  and  the  ratio  of  variation  is  a  question, 
which  after  a  few  preliminary  facts  are  ascertained,  will 
be  the  subject  of  investigation. 

Two  hundred  years  have  but  just  elapsed  since  Gali- 
leo began  to  look  into  the  motion  of  bodies.  Since 
which  time,  numerous  and  able  writers  have  made  this 
branch  of  mechanics  the  sub  ject  of  study.  Hardly  any 
thing  has  had  so  much  mind  expended  on  it.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  deep  and  most  fruitful  research, 
both  by  experiment  and  deduction.  And  scarcely  any 
tiling  more  can  now  be  wished  for,  in  this  branch  of 
physical  mathematics. 

Bezout  brings  the  following  conditions  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  problem:  the  result  is  contained  in  one 
line.  Fluxions  are  not  used  in  it,  so  that  the  solution  is 
within  the  reach  of  any  one — a  little  conversant  with 
analysis. 

The  conditions  are  these: — when  a  horse  draws  a 
cart  up  hill,  part  of  the  load  is  on  his  back,  part  on  the 
traces,  and  part  on  the  ground.  He  has  friction  to  over- 
come; at  the  rim  and  the  axle.  And  when  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  back  of  the  axle,  the  state  of  some  of  these 


conditions  is  changed.  If  an  obstacle  comes  to  the 
wheel,  all  is  changed, — weight,  draft,  and  direction  of 
forces. 

A  problem  of  this  kind  being  capable  of  a  perfect 
solution,  need  we  doubt  that  the  problem  ot  a  wagon 
drawn  on  an  inclined  plane,  at  a  regular  velocity  can 
be  easily  come  at?  In  the  tables  subjoined,  I  have  been 
careful  to  get  true  data, — they  are  taken  from  Coulomb, 
Prony,  and  Professor  Leslie:  names  familiar  to  every 
scientific  man,  and  the  correctness  of  whose  experi- 
ments need  not  be  doubted.  The  conclusions  are  my 
ownj  my  steps,  however,  can  easily  be  traced,  and  any 
false  one  detected. 

The  following  table  gives  the  power  of  a  horse  at  dif- 
ferent velocities.  The  formula  from  which  it  is  deduc- 
ed, is  from  Professor  Leslie. 

Suppose  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  a  horse  can 


draw  on  a  level  rail  road.  .23,250  lbs 

He  can  draw  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  per 

hour.  18,225 

At  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour  14,400 

5  "  11,025 

"  6  "   8,100 

"  7  "   5,625 

"  8  "  .....3,600 

For  a  canal,  an  able  writer  for  the  Scotsman,  (C. 
Maclaren  Esq.)  gives  90,000  pounds  as  the  result  of  a 
horse's  power  at  2  miles  an  hour. 

At  4  miles  an  hour,  28,880 

6      "   ...7,208 


In  the  second  table,  allowance  is  made  for  the  loss  of 
power  by  an  accelerated  velocity.  Looking  at  the 
above  results,  it  can  be  seen,  that  if  at  two  miles  an 
hour,  a  horse  can  draw  on  a  level  rail  road,  23,2501bs., 
on  a  canal,  he  can,  with  the  same  exertion  of  power, 
tow  90,000  lbs.  in  a  boat.  At  4  miles  an  hour  on  a  rail 
road,  he  can  draw  14,4001bs.  and  on  a  canal,  28,800Ibs., 
and  till  we  get  beyond  six  miles,  a  canal  maintains  its 
superiority. 

It  may  be  said  to  me,  that  by  using  still  higher  ve- 
locities and  locomotive  engines  on  Rad  Roads,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  latter  will  be  more  prominent.  This 
must  betaken  with  allowances. 

I  deny  in  the  first  place,  the  doctrine  often  advanced, 
that  a  rail  road  carriage  can  be  driven  as  easily  at  a  high 
as  at  a  low  velocity.  For  two  things  oppose  this:  first, 
the  steam  diminishes  in  its  effective  action  as  velocity 
increases;  second,  the  resistance  of  air  is  very  consider- 
able, at  high  velocities. 

1st.  As  to  loss  of  power  with  increased  velocities. 

When  the  piston  of  a  steam  engine  is  at  rest,  steam 
exerts  its  highest  power,  and  when  it  moves  nearly  as 
fast  as  steam  can  move,  the  working  power  will  be  next 
to  nothing.  In  water  wheels,  the  disadvantage  of  swift 
motions  are  very  obvious.  Awheel  going,  when  free, 
nearly  as  fast  as  water  falls,  of  course  feels  the  weight 
of  the  water  very  little,  and  can  do  but  little  work  when 
loaded.  Smeaton  has  showed  conclusively,  that  the 
best  possible  motion  for  a  water  wheel,  is  the  slowest 
that  ca"n  be  had,  and  so  it  must  be  with  steam, 

2d.  As  to  resistance  of  air. 

A  Locomotive  Engine  with  an  end  5ft— f- 6ft,  properly 
shaped  to  oppose  the  least  resistance  to  the  air,  going 
at  16  miles  an  hour,  would  be  resisted  by  a  force  equal 
to  36  pounds;  at  20  miles  an  hour,  the  resistance  of  the 
air  would  equal  57  pounds;  this,  supposing  the  air  still. 
Let  the  carriage  meet  a  gale  of70  miles  an  hour,  the 
estimated  velocity  of  a  gale  of  wind,  and  the  resistance 
will  be  equal  at  the  last  velocity,  to  6001bs.,  or  the 
power  of  lour  horses. 

If  another  carriage  on  the  opposite  track,  under  these 
circumstances  should  meet  this,  the  rush  of  air  would 
be  immense,  and  one  of  the  carriages  would  be  in 
danger  of  oversetting.  This  will  be  easily  seen,  when 
we  reflect  that  when  the  carriages  are  opposite  to  each 
other,the  pressure  of  the  air  will  be  mostly  on  their  sides, 
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tending  to  overset  them,  with  the  power  of  several 
horses. 

The  same  danger  will  occur  in  a  still  day,  with  higher 
velocities;  and  I  should  prefer  many  other  stations  be- 
fore that  of  being  on  one  of  two  carriages  passing  each 
other  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour. 

The  expense  of  locomotive  engines  and  their  trains 
is  considerable.  The  cost  of  attendance  will  be  found 
to  be  more  than  the  expense  of  a  horse  and  crew  for  a 
canal  boat  carrying  the  same  load.  An  engine  and  train 
will  cost  at  least  §5000  for  a  load  of  60  tons.  A  boat, 
horses,  ropes  and  harness  about  §800  for  the  same  load: 
in  both  cases,  wear  and  tear  are  great. 

My  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  until  we  get  to  velo- 
cities higher  than  are  required  for  the  transportation  of 
heavy  goods,  a  canal  is  more  advantageous  where  it  can 
be  had;  even  when  competing  with  level  rail  roads.  In 
the  statements  and  tables  of  my  next  number,  1  hope  to 
show  conclusively,  that  when  a  rail  road  has  acclivities 
to  overcome,  by  means  of  locomotive  power,  the  ad- 
vantages canals  have  over  them,  are  greatly  increased. 
But  I  would  not  have  it,  for  a  moment  supposed  that  I 
am  unfriendly  to  the  greatest  invention,  of  this  age  of 
great  inventions.  There  are  places  enough  to  make 
rail  roads,  where  water  cannot  be  had  for  canals,  and  to 
such  places  they  should  be  confined.  I  am  opposed  to 
seeing  the  streams  of  our  state  run  idle,  our  resources 
wasted  in  ill  directed  efforts,  and  the  spirit  of  an  en- 
lightened canal  policy  swept  away  by  rail  road  fanati- 
cisms. NEW  YORK. 


From  Doughty' s  Cabinet  of  Natural  History. 
A  HUNTING  EXCURSION. 

In  the  winter  of  1817,  (being  a  resident  of  Pike  coun- 
ty, in  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania,)  I  shouldered 
my  rifle,  and  made  a  solitary  hunting  excursion  after 
deer,  along  the  Big  Bushkill,  a  creek  or  tributary  stream 
to  the  river  Delaware,  about  one  hundred  miles  north  of 
Philadelphia,  remarkable  for  the  rocky,  barren  country, 
through  which  it  finds  its  way. 

At  this  period  the  population  was  thin  and  scattering, 
the  nearest  settlement  or  town,  being  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant, save  the  habitation  from  which  I  made  my  egress, 
and  a  few  other  dwelling's  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
rugged  and  barren  soil  offered  no  inducements  to  the 
toilsome  hand  of  the  pioneer,  or  agriculturists.  Wild 
animals  were  numerous;  deer,  beats,  panthers,  and. 
wolves,  seemed  to  be  the  sole  inhabitants  of  this  dreary 
solitude,  while  the  horrid  yell,  the  devastating  howl  of 
the  two  latter;  only  broke  in  upon  the  dull  silence 
which  reigned  in  this  romantic  wild. 

The  day  on  which  1  made  the  aforementioned  excur- 
sion, was  cold,  dreary,  and  threatening  rain.  1  had  travel- 
led, perhaps,  three  miles  before  I  succeeded  in  killing  a 
deer,  although  I  saw  several,  but  out  of  the  range  of 
my  trusty  rifle;  this  was  a  fine  buck,  and  after  divesting 
him  of  his  offals,  I  as  usual,  hung'  him  on  a  sn«g  pro- 
jecting from  a  barren  oak,  until  1  could  procure  assist- 
ance to  carry  him  home.  Being  some  what  fatigued,  I 
sat  me  down  to  rest  on  a  high,  commanding  spot,  which 
was  a  craggy  projection,  terminating  with  a  consider- 
able precipice.  I  remained  in  a  contemplative  mood, 
perhaps  for  fifteen  minutes,  when  my  attention  was  ar- 
roused  by  a  crackling  noise  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
creek.  I  discovered  it  to  proceed  from  a  panther,  of 
enormous  size,  that  was  approaching  the  place  where  I 
was  seated.  1,  however,  lost  sight  of  it,  as  it  appeared 
to  go  towards  the  foot  of  the  precipice-,  immediately- 
under  my  feet,  and  as  I  supposed,  with  the  intention  of 
rising  the  hill.  I  seized  my  rifle  and  sheltered  myself 
behind  a  large  tree,  and  with  breathless  anxiety  awaited 
the  moment  when  my  antagonist  would  show  his 
head  at  the  top  of  the  precipice;  and  being  thus  pre- 
pared to  let  fly  the  messenger  of  death,  I  felt  but  little 
alarm  from  the  assurance  of  my  ability  to  dispatch  the 
monster  so  soon  as  the  opportunity  offered. 


But,  I  had  mistaken  the  course  and  object  of  the 
animal,  and  the  precautionary  steps  I  had  taken, 
proved  in  the  sequel  to  have  been  my  guarantee  of 
safety,  for  I  had  scarcely  adjusted  every  thing  necessa- 
ry when  1  heard  the  most  ferocious  yell  that  the  mind 
can  conceive  and  in  a  moment  the  panther  made  a  spring 
from  the  bottom  of  the  precipice  into  a  tree,  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground,  foaming  yelling,  and  tearing  the 
bark  and  the  branches  with  her  claws,  and  distant  from 
me  about  eighteen  or  twenty  yards.  The  paroxysms  of 
rage  exhibited  at  this  time  by  the  creature,  exceeded 
any  thing  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  before  witnessed.  I 
was  then  unable  to  account  for  it,  there  being  no  ap- 
parent cause  to  excite  such  actions^  and  the  courage 
which  I  had  acquired  by  long  experience,  was  almost 
failing  me,  but,  being  convinced  that  my  only  safety  was 
the  destruction  of  the  terrible  creature,  levelled  my 
piece  and  fired,  but  the  instant  the  trigger  obeyed  its 
impulse,  the  animal  moved,  and  instead  of  killing,  I 
only  added  furry  to  my  antagonist.  She  then  sprang 
from  the  tree  to  a  large  limb  of  an  adjoining  black  oak, 
commenced  lashing  the  smaller  limbs  with  her  claws, 
curling  her  tail,  and  darting  fury  from  her  eyes,  sought 
the  object  of  her  anger,  on  wuom  she  might  w.  eck  her 
vengeance. 

J  found  that  my  security  consisted  in  keeping  perfect- 
ly quiet,  and  with  much  haste  and  trepidation,  I  suc- 
cee  led  in  reloading-  my  rifle;  this  quieted  my  fears,  and 
I  gained  my  usual  confidence.  By  this  time  the  panther 
writhing  under  the  effect  of  the  wound,  yelled  more 
terribly  if  possible,  than  before;  and  seemed  actuated 
solely  by  the  spirit  of  the  infernal  regions,  commenced 
springing  on  the  rocks,  then  on  some  tree,  but  fortu- 
naely  always  in  that  situation  as  to  keep  the  tree  behind 
which  I  stood,  between  us;  the  last  leap,  however,  that 
she  made,  was  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  about  fifteen  yards 
from  me,  which  completely  uncovered  me  to  the  full 
view  of  this  enraged  monster. 

Whether  the  animal  at  the  discovery  became  daunted, 
or  enjoying  the  sell-satisfaction  of  having  her  enemy 
within  her  reach,  and  thereby  paused  in  order  to  glut 
her  eyes  before  she  made  her  final  leap,  is  impossible 
for  me  to  divine;  but  providentially  for  me,  it  was  thus, 
for  this  awful  moment  of  hesitancy,  enabled  me  to  shoot 
the  creature  through  the  heart,  and  bring-  her  lifeless  at 
my  feet.  Unaccustomed  to  see  this  animal  do  thus,  I 
was  endeavouring  to  account  for  actions  so  extraordina- 
ry in  a  variety  of  causes;  but,  on  wending  my  way  to 
my  habitation,  the  mystery  was  solved.  I  overtook  a 
hunter,  who  had  in  his  arms  two  young  panthers,  and  it 
appeared  that  this  adventurous  man  had  gone  into  the 
den  of  the  mother;  and  robbed  her  of  her  kittens;  this 
being  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  ferocity  of 
the  animal  I  had  just  killed,  and  from  whose  vengeance 
I  thanked  tny  stars  1  had  so  luckily  escaped.  But  my 
feelings  towards  the  stranger  were  not  ofthe  most  paci- 
fic kind,  arising  from  the  reflection  of  my  danger  hav- 
ing been  by  his  fool  hardiness,  and  I  expressed  myself 
to  him  on  the  subject  in  strong  terms  to  that  effect. 

The  man,  after  hearing  the  story  turned  pale  and 
shuddered,  not  at  any  danger  he  was  in,  but  from  that 
which  he  had  so  fortunately  escaped;  for  had  the  in- 
furiated mother  returned  at  the  period  he  was  in  the 
den,  the  cubs  he  held  in  his  arms,  would,  by  the  time  I 
was  conversing  with  him,  have  been  sucking  his  blood, 
for,  from  his  own  tale  he  could  not  have  left  the  spot 
more  than  half  an  hour  previous  to  my  arrival.  M. 


Wr.ixsBOitouGH,  Tioga  Cy.  March  5. 
The  F!reather.—Y)uv'mg  the  past  week,  the  weather 
has  been  warm  and  fine — the  snow  has  rapidly  disap- 
peared, the  sleig'hing  ended — the  ice  upon  the  streams 
broken  up,  and  Spring  seems  to  have  set  in,  in  good 
earnest.  Now  is  the  season  for  making  maple  sugar, 
and  we  think  from  indications  already  manifested  among 
our  farmers,  it  will  not  pass  unimproved.— -American 
Daily  Advertiser. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  FEMALE  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  YE  Alt  1830. 
On  commencing  a  new  season  of  business,  the  Direct- 
ors of  the  Female  Association  feel  somewhat  at  a  loss, 
how  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  Society;  by  an  in- 
teresting report  of  the  transactions  of  the  past  year. — 
The  funds  of  the  Charity  continue  too  moderate  to  at- 
tempt any  new  path  of  benevolence;  and  the  objects  of 
their  care  have  been  so  long  selected,  and  so  often  de- 
scribed, as  to  preclude  any  attempt  to  render  them  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  excite  public  attention.  But  it 
still  continues  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  present  a  simple 
detail  of  its  proceedings  and  a  correct  statement  of  the 
receipts,  and  expenditures  of  the  past  season,  with  such 
explanations  as  will  render  the  subject  intelligible  to 
all  its  patrons.  By  the  Treasurer's  Account,  annexed 
it  appears,  that  there  has  been  received,  in  annual  sub- 
scriptions, two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars;  in  do- 
nations forty  do.;  and  interest  on  funded  stock  five  hun- 
dred and  eleven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.also  a  por- 
tion of  Archibald  Thomson's  annual  bequest  to  the  poor, 
sixty-six  dolls. 8t  sixty-six  cents;  which,  with  the  balance 
of  the  previous  year,  of  two  hundred  and  forty  dolls.  & 
eighty-five  cents,make  a  total  of  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  dollars  and  seventy  six  cents.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  is  the  donation  from  the  Executors  of  Mr. 
Mac  Kenzie's  estate  of  five  hundred  dollars,  puid  in  one 
Share  of  North  America  Bank  Stock,  and  one  of  the 
Farmer's  and  Mechanic's  do.  The  latter  being  of  small 
amount,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  add  to  the  balance 
of  the  donation  received  in  cash  the  20  per  cent  annually 
deducted  from  the  yearly  receipts,  and  purchase  two 
additional  shares.  The  residue  also  of  the  six  per  cents 
held  by  the  Society,  amounting  to  nine  hundred  dollars, 
have  been  finally  redeemed  by  government ;  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  investing  the  proceeds  advantageously  kept 
them  on  handsome  time.  In  October,  it  was  thought 
best  to  increase  the  sum  to  §1,000,  and  purchase  a 
certificate  of  New  Orleans  City  Stock,  at  12£  percent, 
advance.  This  stock  pays  an  interest  of  6  per  cent, 
from  July,  1830,  and  runs  25  years.  The  last  circum- 
stance is  particularly  important,  as  it  exempts  from  the 
trouble  and  loss  of  frequent  re-investments.  This  ren- 
ders it  necessary  to  anticipate  the  20  per  cent  of  the 
coming  year,  perhaps  to  go  beyond  it;  but  the  advan- 
tage attending  the  purchase,  it  is  presumed  will  justify 
the  measure. 

Of  the  sums  thus  received §593  w;is  expended  among 
the  Pensioners  of  the  Society;  §60  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee; a  salary  of  §40  was  paid  to  the  Mistress  of  a 
School  for  poor  children;  incidental  expenses  §5,  and 
§1710  50-100  were  invested  in  funded  stock,  leaving  a 
balance  of  §40  86  to  commence  the  business  of  the 
present  season. 

In  reviewing  the  progress  of  this  society  through 
many  years,  the  number  that  have  since  been  formed 
for  the  same  benevolent  purposes  and  the  general  spirit 
of  philanthropy,  which  is  continually  devising  various 
means  for  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  Poor,  we  are 
brought  to  the  discouraging  conclusion,  that,  not  with, 
standing  all  these  efforts,  the  evil  increases  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  even  the  increase  of  population  of  the  country 
will  account  for.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  Board 
to  account  for  this  melancholy  result,  although  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Managers  might  suggest  some  causes, 
as  the  source  of  much  of  the  suffering  they  are  called  to 
witness.  But  in  this  spirit  stirring,  enterprising  age, 
calling  for  labourers  in  every  department  of  active  bu- 
siness, when  in  the  private  circle,  there  is  a  constant 
and  increasing  demand  for  respectable,  trust-worthy  do- 
mestics; when  the  present  style  of  living  employs  a 
greater  number  of  persons  than  formerly,  when  wages 
are  as  high,  and  every  article  of  real  necessity  is  as 
cheap  as  at  any  former  period,  there  must  be  some  hid- 
den, deep  rooted  evil  continually  operating  to  produce 
the  misery  that  presents  itself  for  relief. 

Tht  Board,  therefore,  felt  it  incumbent  on  them, 


earnestly  to  urge  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  first 
principles  of  the  association  by  a  careful  selection  of 
those  objects  of  charity  it  was  intended  to  relieve,  and 
steadily  enforcing  the  rule  that  all  children  of  a  suitable 
age  should  be  bound  to  trades,  or  respectable  families, 
convinced  that  a  well  regulated  family  is  the  best  school 
to  form  them  for  useful  and  respectable  members  of  the 
community,  and  believing  that  detaining  them  at  home 
to  aid  their  parents,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  idleness  and 
immorality. 

Thus  regulating  the  course  of  assistance,  we  may 
hope  to  enjoy,  in  some  degree,  the  sweet  consciousness 
of  having  alleviated  the  ills  of  respectable  age,  soothed 
the  sorrows  of  the  real  widow,  and  shielded  the  child  of 
want  from  vice  and  wretchedness. 


It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  the  first  gurj 
which  was  discharged  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Ger- 
mantown,  was  held  in  the  hands  of  a  British  soldier,  and 
did  execution.' — When  the  American  army  approached 
the  town,  the  first  British  picket  was  stationed  in  a. 
building  which  stood  where  now  stands  the  public  house 
kept  by  Mr.  William  Cooper,  at  Mount-Airy.  The  uext 
picket  was  at  the  college,  then  a  small  building,  a  few 
hundred  yards  nearer  the  British  army. — The  morning 
of  the  battle  was  very  foggy,  and  the  American  army 
had  appro  .ched  nearly  where  stands  the  public  house 
of  Mr.  Mason,  before  it  was  discovered  by  the  picket, 
then  within  two  hundred  yards  of  them.  One  of  them 
immediately  discharged  his  musket,  and  the  ball  cut  off 
a  small  branch  of  a  tree  in  front  of  the  army,  and  en- 
tered the  wrist  of  a  soldier,  which  it  shattered  dread- 
fully, The  wounded  man  was  taken  into  a  house,  now 
standing  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  turnpike  road,  a 
short  distance  above  Mr.  Mason's  tavern,  where  hii 
hand  was  amputated. — Germantown  Telegrvph. 


THE  REGISTER. 

MARCH  19,  1831. 

([JWe  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  "  Lan- 
caster Miscellany  and  Weekly  Mirror;"  a  literary  paper 
published  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  edited  by  Redmond 
Conyngham,  Esq.  formerly  of  this  city.  51  is  published 
weekly,  in  the  newspaper  form,  at  §2  50  per  annum. 
From  the  well  known  devotion  of  the  editor  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  historical  researches,  and  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  present  number,  we  augur  very  favourably 
of  the  future  usefulness  and  interesting  character  of  this 
paper,  and  are  glad  to  learn,  that  it  commences  under 
such  auspicious  prospects. 

(Xj*  The  report  on  the  Western  Penitentiary  is  an 
interesting  document;  but,  at  the  same  time,  exhibits  a 
melancholy  instance  of  large  expenditure,  without  adap- 
tation to  tke  object  in  view. 

Oj*  On  the  17th  (after  remarkably  pleasant  spring 
weather  almost  all  the  preceding  part  of  the  month)  we 
had,  for  a  few  hours,  a  violent  fall  of  snow— sufficient 
to  whiten  the  roofs  of  houses;  but  some  rain  having  pre- 
viously moistened  the  pavement,  the  snow  disappeared 
almost  immediately. 

q3*  During  the  past  week,  Shad  have  paid  us  their 
usual  annual  visit,  and  are  now  coming  to  market  in 
some  quantity. 

Printed  by  Wm.  F.  Gedde»,  No.  9,  Library  street. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  INSPECTORS  OP  THE 

WESTERN  STATE  PENITENTIARY. 

[Concluded  from  p.  184.] 
REPORT  OF  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTOR. 
To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Western  Penitentiary. 

Gentlemen: — In  reply  to  a  note  handed  t<>  me  at  your 
last  meeting;  the  following  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J  am  asked  to  give  a  detailed  report  of  the  state  of  morals 
and  religion  in  the  prison.  This  question  might  proba- 
bly be  answered  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  in  the 
form  of  a  list,  placing  the  previous  and  present  char- 
acter of  each  convict,  in  parallel  columns  with  his  name, 
as  furnished  by  the  state  prison  at  Auburn,  in  relation  to 
discharged  convicts,  and  found  in  the  reports  of  the 
prison  discipline  society.  This  however,  it  is  presumed, 
was  not  expected,  and  is,  under  present  circumstances 
impracticable. 

It  is  certainly  safe  to  say  in  general,  that  the  flame  of 
virtue  in  the  breasts  of  these  poor  fellows,  burns  but 
feebly;  and  as  to  religion,  in  any  degree,  it  seems  as  yet 
a  delicate  matter  to  affirm  There  are  some,  it  is  true, 
of  whom,  in  relation  to  morality,  the  fact  that  they  are 
convicts,  is  about  the  worst  that  could  be  said;  others 
there  are  who  seem  to  know  but  little,  in  relation  to 
the  cl  liins  of  true  morality  upon  them,  and  practice  as 
little  as  they  know.  There  is  a  third  class,  who  seem 
to  make  a  deliberate  choice,  and  .are  willing  as  far  as  is 
compatible  with  the  small  degree  of  liberty  they  enjoy, 
to  dispense  with  morals  in  both  theory  and  practice. — 
And  these  I  think  make  up  the  principal  classes  of  the 
inmates  of  this  prison. 

You  ask  what  course  has  been  adopted  as  to  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  prison.  The  peculiar  circum- 
stances that  characterise  the  institution  in  this  respect 
have  made  it  Impracticable  to  adopt  any  regular  system 
of  instruction,  such  as  seems  to  have  been  provided 
for,  and  adopted  in  other  institutions  of  the  kind,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

Any  instruction  they  have  received,  has  had  to  be 
given  to  each  convict  separately,  in  the  way  of  conver- 
sation through  the  grated  door  of  his  cell. 

Through  the  kind  benevolence  of  the  di  fferent  bible 
societies  of  Pittsburg,  we  have  been  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  the  scriptures  for  eacli  convict,  with  permission 
that  as  many  as  choose  might  retain  their  bibles,  as  pri- 
vate property,  at  their  discharge.  Of  this  privilege  they 
have  generally  availed  themselves. 

As  the  number  of  convicts  during  the  last  year,  has 
averaged  about  sixty,  it  was  found  impossible  to  visit 
each  convict  for  conversation  as  already  mentioned,  ex- 
cepting at  considerable  intervals.  For  the  purpose  of 
remedying  this  inconvenience,  as  far  as  practicable, 
we  supplied  ourselves  with  tracts,  and  made  it  a  rule 
to  see  each  convict  at  least  every  Sabbath  and  leave  a 
tract  with  him  for  his  perusal,  through  the  week;  we 
also  conversed  with  as  many  as  our  time  would  allow. 

I  am  asked  what  amendment,  to  the  present  plan  of  in- 
structions, if  any,  are  required.  If  I  understand  the 
bearing  of  the  question,  I  can  only  say  in  reply,  that 
the  structure,  circumstances  and  laws,  of  the  prison 
teemed  to  leave  us  no  alternative  as  to  the  plan  of  in- 
struction. Amendments  would  unquestionably  be  de- 
sirable, but  so  far  as  my  judgment  and  invention  6an 
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|  find  out,  they  must  be  adopted  by  first  making  them 
practicable.  This  I  think  will  require  a  material  alter, 
ation  in  the  present  arrangements  of  the  institution^ 
and  least  I  should  be  going  further  than  is  asked  of  me, 
or  than  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  an 
established  system  or  unfinished  experiment,  I  will  leave 
this  question,  with  those  to  whom  it  more  properly  be- 
longs. 

You  enquire  what  portion  of  my  time  is  occupied  vjith 
the  prisoners  in  their  instruction.  In  this  1  have  been 
governed  somewhat  by  circumstances,  and  have  not 
been  confined  entirely  to  any  particular  portion.  One 
of  my  fellow  students,  and  myself  have  devoted  regular- 
ly the  forenoon  of  every  Sabbath,  and  sometimes  a  por- 
tion of  the  evening.  For  a  few  months  we  were  assist- 
ed in  the  same  way  by  a  third  person.  We  have  also 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  them  through  the  week,  as 
our  other  engagements  would  admit  of  it. 

You  ask  me  what  are  my  impi  essions  as  to  the  influence 
of  solitary  confinement  on  the  prisoners,  in  morals  and  re- 
ligion, so  far  as  this  prison  is  adapted  for  the  purpose. — • 
This  is  a  question  which  has  been  presented  to  my 
mind  about  every  time  I  have  gone  through  the  prison, 
for  more  than  a  year.  And  in  the  decision  of  it  for  my- 
self, after  so  long  experience  and  observation,  1  have  no 
'lifficulty.  If  the  object  of  the  system  be  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  offender,  and  this  prison  in  its  present  state 
is  to  be  considered  a  specimen  ofthe  means  by  which 
this  result  is  to  be  secured,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, and  I  think  the  same  testimony  w  II  be  borne  by 
every  one  concerned  in  "its  daily  management,  that  it  is- 
an  entire  failure.  And  I  see  no  reason  why  the  institu- 
tion should  continue  to  be  supported  as  a  dead  charge 
upon  the  stale  and  county  treasuries,  in  the  hope  of 
making  good  citzens  and  moral  men  of  the  prisoners,  if 
the  prison,  in  its  present  state  and  with  its  present  con- 
veniences, be  the  only  foundation  for  such  a  hope.  I 
am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  moral  lesson  in  solitude, 
awfully  impressive,  and  that  cannot  be  disregarded; 
that  it  impels  to  reflection,  and  that  reflection  is 
the  uniform  precursor  of  reformation;  but  that  is  not 
the  question,  which  1  undertake'to  decide.  The  word 
solitary,  as  applicable  to  confinement  in  this  prison, 
means  only  that  there  is  but  one  convict  in  one  apart- 
ment. But  the  adjacent  position  of  the  cell  doors  and 
the  open  vestibule  into  which  they  front,  makes  it  en- 
tirely possible,  and  but  little  inconvenient  for  an  idea 
whether  good  or  bad,  clean  or  unclean,  to  pass  through 
the  mind  of  every  prisoner  in  the  same  division  in  a 
minute  of  time.  The  intercourse  is  to  all  moral  and 
religious  effect  unrestrained,  and  then  there  are  all  the 
sug-gestions  of  idleness  and  impatient  confinement  to 
corrupt  it.  And  as  morals  and  religion  could  not  be 
expected  to  originate  with  much  force  or  purity,  or 
even  find  very  firm  advocates  in  such  minds,  the  effect 
of  this  intercourse  so  generally  unobserved,  will  of 
course  be  every  thing  but  salutary. 

But  there  is  something  more  than  a  negative  evil  in 
this  matter.  Among  convicts,  as  among  so  many  indi- 
viduals promiscuously  selected  in  another  way,  there 
are,  of  course,  grades  and  varieties  of  character — the 
corrupting  influence  of  "evil  communications.  The 
downhill  tendency  of  human  depravity,  is  as  necessary, 
and  as  real,  in  a  prison,  as  in  any  other  ciicumstance  of 
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life,  and  here  thei  e  is  wanting-  all  the  advantage  of  a 
valuable  and  unimpeachable  character  to  resist  it.  This 
has  been  our  painful  observation  in  relation  to  morals 
and  religion  in  this  prison.  We  have  seen  the  youthful 
culprit,  who  may  probably  have  been  surprised  in  his 
first  criminal  adventure,  and  who  under  the  chagrin  of  fail- 
ure and  disgrace,  might  have  yielded  a  willing  attention 
to  moral  suasion  and  religious  motive,  placed  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  under  the  voice  of  a  shrewd  infidel, 
or  old  offender,  tobe  lectured  into  systematic  impiety, 
and  familiarity  with  crime.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  moral  reformation,  1  have  no  doubt,  is  often  im- 
peded, and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say, 
moral  ruin  in  some  cases  made  sure.  But  this  evil  may 
be  considered  accidental  in  its  occurrence  and  par- 
tial in  its  effects.  Another  one  is,  I  think,  general 
and  tending  to  the  same  result.  The  prison  is  sup- 
plied with  tenants,  principally  from  two  general 
classes  of  human  beings.  One  of  these  maj'  be 
called  the  roving-  class,  who  may  be  said  to  be  without 
a  home,  without  local  attachments  and  some  of  them 
almost  without  a  country.  The  other  class  is  generally 
composed  of  such  as  have  been  seduced  by  idleness, 
bad  management,  or  intemperance  into  acts  of  dishon- 
est}', inconsequence  of  which  some  of  them  have  been 
found  in,  and  taken  from  obscure  homes  in  the  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  punishment.  Here  these  two  class- 
es are  indiscriminately  the  companions  of  each  other;  in 
which  constrained  association,  the  latter  class,  compara- 
tively harmless  before,  are  doomed  to  learn  the  ways 
of  the  world  from  a  set  of  boisterous  blackguards  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  a  degree  of  wickedness,  they 
probably  never  saw  or  heard  of  before;  and  in  some 
cases  to  become  as  reckless  as  their  new  associates. 

If  the  substance  of  intercommunications  that  often 
fall  from  cell  to  cell  were  written  down  and  presented, 
1  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  enough  to  convince  every 
one,  that  all  that  has  been  said  is  neither  fancy  nor  ex- 
aggeration. It  is  a  common  place  circumstance  in  this 
prison,  and  I  think  will  necessarily  be  so,  unless  ade- 
quate measures  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  that  a  single 
old  offender  is  able  to  make  his  own  sentiments  and 
deportment,  relative  to  moral  and  religious  subjects, 
common  to  all  within  the  compass  of  his  voice.  And 
there  is  no  room  for  a  doubt,  but  that  every  idea  in  the 
.science  of  roguery  or  of  impiety,  which  his  experience 
may  have  furnished  him,  will  have  been  fairly  put  in 
possession  of  every  one  that  can  hear  him.     And  cer- 
tainly it  would  not  be  strange  if  a  conversation  of  ten 
minutes,  repeated  once  in  the  week,  which  would  be 
as  much  as  could  reasonably  be  accomplished  among 
so  great  a  number,  should  fail  in  counteracting  the  evil 
influence  thus  constantly  exerted.  What  would  be  the 
natural  result  of  all  this,  as  it  bears  upon  the  interest 
of  religion  and  morals,  seems  prettv  obvious;  and  our 
experience  has  tremendously  confirmed  this  natural 
apprehension.     We  have  often  been  met  with  the  com- 
plaint, that  an  attempt  at  serious  demeanor  has  to  stand 
up  against  a  constant  sail)'  of  jeer  and  ridicule  that  they 
are  unable  to  endure.    And  we  have  learned,  to  our 
great  discouragement,  that  impressions  have  been  often, 
in  this  manner,  obliterated  in  less  time  than  they  were 
made.    The  above  remarks  refer  principally  to  the 
male  convicts.    The  situation  and  circumstances  of  the 
females,  in  this  respect,  is  more  discouraging  still.  In 
their  case  there  is  no  separation  in  the  day  time,  but 
they  are  left  to  run  together,and  unobserved  of  course, 
in  a  small  yard,  and  there  is  even  but  a  partial  separa- 
tion at  night — several  sleeping  in  the  same  night  room. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  among  them  a 
predominance  of  confirmed  vicious  habit,  which  will  of 
course  give  character  in  an  important  degree  to  their 
intercommunications.  The  most. heaven  daring  profanity 
that  ever  broke  upon  my  ear,  was  mouthed  by  a  female 
in  this  prison  yard.   I  suppose  it  is  true  of  this  instance, 
if  it  ever  was  of  any,  that     every  good  principle  is  era- 
dicated., and"  every  evil  one  impknled}"  and  I  am  un- 


able to  see  how  any  female,  though  driven  by  scanty 
wages  and  craving  wants  to  an  act  of  dishonesty,  can 
be  reasonably  expected  to  retain  through  a  year's  con- 
finement in  such  company,  moral  sense  enough  to  resist 
the  temptations  that  await  her  restoration  to  liberty. 
Under  present  circumstances,  we  have  been  compelled 
to  consider  the  case  in  relation  to  them  as  hopeless; 
and  I  can  only  say,  that  if  religion  and  virtue  be  worth 
any  thing,  and  it  be  a  real  misfortune  to  want  the  one 
and  lose  the  other,  they  are  really  objects  of  pity,  and 
something  should  be  done  for  them,  which  as  the  case 
is  we  cannot  do.  If  it  be  the  design  to  continue  the 
present  mode  of  confinement,  I  do  think  that  the  hu- 
manity which  ought  to  be  felt  and  exercised  towards 
the  worst  class  of  human  beings  upon  earth,  would  dic- 
tate that  every  possibility  ef  their  corrupting  each  other 
should  be  precluded,  by  preventing  intercourse  of  eve- 
ry kind.  Perhaps  it  would  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
proper  authorities,  should  such  a  measure  be  adopted, 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  it  by  the  provision  of  a  small 
library,  consisting  of  books  of  practical  morals  and  reli- 
gion, which  could  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
person  who  might  be  intrusted  with  their  religious  in- 
struction. If  such  a  measure  be  approved,  I  have  no 
doubt  the  benevolence  of  private  individuals  in  Pitts- 
burg and  the  country  around,  will  relieve  the  public  of 
the  expense  of  such  a  provision.  And  the  probable 
advantage  of  it  will,  I  think,  appear  obvious  to  all. 
This  solitary  confinement  without  labour,  creates  a  kind 
of  intellectual  appetite,  which  relishes  a  kind  of  read- 
ing til  at  would  in  all  probability  be  neglected  or  spurned 
by  the  same  person  in  possession  of  his  liberty.  „The 
most  abandoned,  if  he  be  given  in  any  measure  to  the 
exercise  of  the  mind,  is  glad  in  this  way  to  beguile  the 
tedium  of  the  hours;  and  thus  an  avenue  is  opened  to 
the  heart  of  the  man,  for  the  admission  of  the  most 
wholesome  sentiments. 

In  this  way  we  have  been  able  to  make  our  visits  ac- 
ceptable, and  even  in  some  cases  longed  for. 

We  can  freely  say,  that  under  all  the  inconveniences 
with  which  we  have"  had  to  contend,  we  have  found  it 
a  comfortable  exercise.  We  have  found  the  most  reck- 
less, willing  to  receive  our  approaches  with  an  appa- 
rent cordiality,  and  excepting  a  few  desperate  cases,  we 
have  found  them  willing  to  unbosom  themselves  with 
freedom,  and  tell  us  the  worst  of  their  case.  It  has 
sometimes  been  our  privilege  to  witness  the  hardy  of- 
fender subdued  by  kindness,  and  even  weep  in  view  of 
his  everlasting  prospects.  And  what  is  not  the  least  of 
all,  we  have  been  permitted  to  attend  upon  tiie  last 
hours  of  the  incarcerated  victim  of  disease,  and  speak 
to  the  honest  conscience  of  a  dying  man,  in  this  home 
of  bereavement.  Enough  has  transpired  in  our  expe- 
rience to  show  to  our  satisfaction,  that  even  under  afl 
the  disadvantages  of  the  case,  mural  and  religious  in- 
struction afforded  to  this  unfortunate  portion  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  is  not  entirely  thrown  away. 

A.  D.  POLLOCK. 

[The  tabular  statement  of  Warden  (marked  C.)  haa 
not  been  received.] 

From  the  Albany  Evening  Journal. 
RAIL  ROADS  AND  CANALS. 
No.  II. 

That  Canals  are  superior  to  Rail  Roads  for  slow  mo- 
tions, and  even  when  motion  is  accelerated  to  consider- 
ably beyond  the  usual  rate  at  which  Canal  boats  are 
track'd,  has,  I  think,  been  shown  in  my  last.  I  mean 
now  to  look  a  little  into  the  comparative  advantages  and 
cost  of  double  Kail  Roads  and  Canals.  I  say  double 
Rail  Roads,  because  I  do  not  consider  that  a  single  track 
Rail  Road  can  compete  with  a  Canal  under  any  circum- 
stances, when  either  at  will  can  be  adopted.  In  both 
cases  horses  must  be  used,  and  then  a  Canal  will  be 
seen  to  be  best,  by  referring  to  the  tables  in  my  last 
number. 

And  if  it  is  enquired,  why  horses  only  can  be  used  oa 
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a  single  track?  I  answer,  that  a  locomotive  engine  and 
train  of  seventy  tons,  hurling'  along  at  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  cannot  be  stopped  at  will;  and  when  slopped,  it 
must  have  room  to  get  agoing- again — I  suppose  one- 
half  should  be  allowed,  either  to  stop  in  or  to  get  up  to 
speed.  Then  if  a  locomotive  Carriage  has  the  even 
chance  of  meeting  another  every  mile,  she  will  be  con- 
tinually whipping-  up,  or  holding  in;  a  state  of  things 
(independent  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  train  of  thirty 
cars  turned  from  the  track)  not  the  best  fitted  to  dis- 
play the  powers  of  a  locomotive  engine,  in  their  high- 
est perfection. 

These  remarks,  however,  will  not  apply  to  short 
Rail  Roads,  where  the  carriages  can  all  pass  one  way 
for  a  certain  period,  and  all  return  during  another 
period — there  can  be  no  meeting  or  turning  out  in  this 
case. 

A  Canal,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  is  the  only  pro 
per  way  of  connecting  a  lake  and  river,  or  two  sheets 
of  navigable  water,  when  the  portage  is  but  short.  For 
it  cannot  be  advantageous,  when  continued  navigation 
can  be  had,  to  break  up  a  cargo — put  it  in  wagons— 
and  then  load  it  again  in  boats,  after  it  has  been  trans- 
mitted a  few  miles.  But  when  we  arc  to  plan  an  im- 
provement, along  a  river  where  there  is  plenty  of  water, 
unless  that  river  be  a  torrent  and  have  very  many  locks, 
1  think  a  Canal  decidedly  the  best. 

In  locating-  a  Canal  along  a  river,  and  dropping  down 
a  few  feet  every  mile  or  two,  an  engineer  has  it  in  his 
power  to  choose  the  best  ground,  lie  commands  the 
country,  and  can  descend  fast  or  slow  at  will,  by  chang-- 
ing  the  location  of  locks.  And  in  passing  by  bad  points 
of  roclcs,  or  wash  banks,  he  need  only  make  his  works 
high  enough  to  secure  them  against  river  floods. 

Not  so  with  a  Hail  Road:  there  the  engineer  must 
conform  to  his  grade — he  cannot  descend  fast  in  one 
place,  and  slow  in  another.  For  suppose  the  Rail  Road 
is  planned  so  that  an  engine  can  be  loaded,  going  to 
market  and  returning,  to  equal  her  full  power,  then  it 
there  be  an  excess  of  tonnage  in  one  of  these  directions 
the  road  should  descend  to  favour  the  heaviest  trade. 
To  be  more  explicit  —if  such  an  article  as  coal  is  to  be 
brought  down  a  river  to  market,  and  there  are  no  re- 
turn cargoes,  the  grade  should  be  about  eighteen  feet 
to  a  mile.  At  this  rate  of  descent,  a  horse  or  engine 
may  bring  a  very  heavy  load  down,  but  can  only  carry 
back  the  empty  cars.  1  take  this  rate  of  descent  (eigh- 
teen feet  to  a  mile,)  from  some  careful  experiments, 
made  with  the  dyn  imometer  on  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington Rail  Road. 

If  the  engineer  then  fixes  his  maximum  grade  at 
eighteen  feet  per  mile,  and  he  has  to  pass  by  a  wash 
bank  or  point  of  rocks  where  this  grade  will  bring  him 
ten  feet  too  high — what  can  he  do'  Why,  says  the  read- 
er, locate  an  inclined  plane.  Well  suppose  we  do  so. 
We  go  on  to  another  point  of  rocks,  and  are  again  too 
high.  Shall  we  locate  another  inclined  plane?  Re  it  so. 
Proceeding  thus,  we  shall  have  a  Rail  Road  with  short 
inclined  planes,  and  at  each  of  these  we  must  haul  up 
with  a  stationary  power.  Think  of  delay,  at  the  foot 
of  each  of  these  inclined  planes,  and  what  a  string  of 
cars  there  would  be  accumulated — recollecting  that 
each  engine  and  train  would  be  near  300  feet  long. 

The  only  way  of  improving  on  this  state  of  thing's, 
would  be  to  run  the  Rail  Road  at  its  grade,  until  thirty 
or  forty  feet  of  descent  could  be  let  down  at  once.  But 
great  expense  would  attend  this,  in  passing  some  of  the 
water  gaps  and  points,  where  the  road  would  be  far 
higher  than  necessary  for  its  safety  against  the  river, 
and  therefore  very  expensive.  For 'ii  is  known  that 
a  few  feet  added  to  an  embankment  already  high, 
greatly  increases  the  expense.  Therefore,  passing  wash 
banks  and  points  of  rocks,  a  Canal  must  be  as  cheap, 
and  is  likely  to  be  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  a  Rail 
Road. 

When  we  get  on  the  river  flats,  or  on  a  Savanna,  the 
Canal  greatly  displays  its  superiority.     Here  we  often 


come  to  places  where  the  Engineer  can  lay  his  level  so 
as  just  to  skim  the  earth,  get  a  light  bank  on  one  side, 
and  hi  ;  work  is  done  — a  Canal  is  made.  But  in  a  like 
case,  a  Rail  Road  is  only  begun;  the  grading,  as  it  is 
called,  is  finished.  This  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  ex- 
pense. In  a  case  like  the  above,  where  the  canal 
might  cost  $3,000  per  mile,  exclusive  of  locks,  the 
Rail  Road  would  cost  12,000.  Add  to  the  Canal  (for 
18  feet  lockage,)  $3000  per  mile,  (the  locks  being  of 
wood,  as  the  railway  is  wood)  and  we  have  a  Canal  in 
the  same  situation  as  a  Rail  Road  for  half  its  cost. 

We  must  further  charge  against  Rail  Roads,  the  loss 
of  time,  and  also  the  trouble  with  the  embankments, 
which  will  settle  after  the  rails  are  down;  and  also  the 
risk  of  the  stoppage  of  one  or  both  tracks  by  land 
slides,  which  will  always  occur  in  some  soils,  especially 
in  deep  cuts.  We  know  that  a  canal  would  not  be  se- 
riously impeded  by  a  slip  that  would  shut  up  a  Rail 
Road. 

When  we  consider  Rail  Roads  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zon at  different  angles,  new  and  important  results  of  the 
action  of  powers,  are  presented.  In  the  following  table 
I  have  drawn  out  a  statement  of  the  force  of  horses 
drawing  loads  up  inclined  planes.  I  suppose  a  horse 
to  draw  on  a  level  10  tons,  and  have  given  the  rise  in 
feel  per  mile,  an  I  the  angle  of  elevation. 

Rise  per  mile.  Angle  of  elevation.  Power  of  a  horse. 

°    '    "  lbs. 

Level  0    0    0  22,400 

5  feet  per  mile  0  32  33  19,968 

8    "       "  0  52  06  18,015 

10  "       "  1  05  06  16,343 

12  "       "  1  18  06  15,333 

14  "  "  1  31  10  14,023 
16  "       "  1  44  11  12,692 

15  "  "  1  57  13  11,731 
20  "  "  2  10  15  10,087 
22  "  "  2  23  16  8,749 
24  "  "  2  36  19  7,435 
26  "  "  2  49  21  6,124 
28  "       "  3  02  23  4,813 

In  this  table,  a  horse  is  supposed  to  exert  a  power 
of  150  lbs.  and  goes  at  the  rate  of  only  two  miles  an 
hour,  if  his  velocity  increases,  his  power  rapidly  de- 
creases. If  he  ascends  a  plane  of  18  feet  rise  per  mile, 
at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  he  can  only  draw 
7508lbs.;  at  nine  miles  an  hour,  4223  lbs.  As  we  take 
higher  velocities  and  steeper  grades,  die  canal  will  still 
entirely  maintain  its  ascendency. 

But  the  horse,  so  little  adapted  tJ  these  uses,  is  for- 
tunately for  rail  roads  and  for  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, not  the  only  power  that  can  be  adapted.  The  lo- 
comotive engine  gives  us  a  movement  that  only  looses 
by  the  resistance  of  air,  and  by  escaping  from  the  mov- 
ing power,  as  a  vessel  escapes  from  the  wind  that  press- 
es her  on. 

To  engines,  the  difficulty  of  ascending  grades  does 
not  apply  with  as  much  force  as  it  does  to  horses.  There 
is  with  engines  however,  a  loss  of  power  in  this  case, 
and  the  loss  will  be  for  every  horse  power  as  in  the  ta. 
ble  above  it  can  be  seen  to  be  for  a  single  horse.  On 
a  level,  a  ten  horse  power  engine  will  draw  224,000  lbs., 
at  18  feet  to  the  mile,  she  will  lose  power,  and  draw 
117,31  Olbs  ,ora  little  more  than  half,  and  on  an  ascent 
of  28  feet  to  the  mde,  she  can  get  up  at  the  full  speed, 
with  only  48,013,  or  about  l-5th  of  her  load  on  a  level. 
These  results  are  deducible  from  premises  not  to  be 
doubted;  and  although  the  splendid  expedition  at  Liv- 
erpool is  calculated  to  astonish  us,  as  to  the  effect  of 
that  tremendous  agent,  steam,  still  they  ought  not  to 
mislead  us.  Viewed  calmly,  they  show  only  what 
might  have  been  known;  that  a  great  power  would  force 
up  a  hill,  a  great  weight;  that  friction  is  constant,  and 
that  at  very  considerable  declivities,  a  locomotive  en- 
gine  will  not  slip  back  when  not  overloaded. 

NEW  YORE. 
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James  Bunting,  Mm' tor  of? 
Bobert  Bunting,  jr.  dec'd, 
vs. 


Sur.  rule  to  show  cause 

.why  the  report  of  Arbi- 

,f  trators  should  not  be  set 
Samuel  Bunting,  Jldm'lor  of  \     .  ^ 

Bobert  Bunting,  dec'd.  J 

The  facts  of  this  case,  as  disclosed  by  the  evidence, 
appear  to  be,  that  the  cause  was  arbitrated  under  the 
provisions  ot  the  act  of  20th  March,  1 810;  that  the  arbi- 
trators met,  according  to  appointment,  and  made  a  re- 
port in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  for  the  sum  of  $653  40, 
on  the  2d  day  of  October,  1830.    This  report  they 
transmitted  to  the  prothonotary,  by  mail,  in  a  blank  en- 
velope.   The  prothonotary  received  it  from  the  post 
office  on  the  4th  of  October,  1830,  and,  on  opening  it, 
supposed  he  discovered  a  material  omission  on  the  part 
of  the  arbitrators,  in  not  stating  that  they  had  been 
duly  sworn  or  affirmed;  he  took  it  to  the  office,  and 
ascertained  who  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  was;  to 
him  the  prothonotary  showed  the  report,  and  the  sup- 
posed defect  was  stated;  the  counsel  informed  him,  that 
if  the  arbitrators  or  any  of  them  were  here,  the  pro- 
thonotary might  get  them  to  interline  the  fact  of  their 
being  duly  qualified,  for  he  had  qualified  them  himself. 
The  prothonotary  stated  that  he  was  going  shortly  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  arbitrators,  that  he  expected 
to  see  all  of  them,  and  if  it  would  be  proper,  he  would 
take  it  and  submit  it  to  them,  that  the  omission  might 
be  supplied.  The  counsel  assented,  and  said  he  wished 
he  would  do  so.    Accordingly  the  prothonotary  took 
the  award  with  him,  saw  all  the  arbitrators,  and  one  of 
them,  with  the  previous  assent  of  the  other  two,  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th,  or  on  the,  8th  of  October,  at  New 
London  H  Roads,  made  the  interlineation  of  the  words 
"being  duly  sworn  and  affirmed,  and" — and  on  the  8th 
of  October,  at  New  London  X  R<;ads,  the  prothonotary 
wrote  on  the  back  of  the  report,  "Filed  Oct.  8, 1830;" 
he  then  returned  it  to  the  office,  on  the  evening  of  the 
11th  of  October,  and  his  clerk  entered  it  on  the  docket 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th.  This  is  the  parol  evidence, 
for  the  docket  showsn  o  entry  on  the  11th  or  12th,  ex- 
cept that  of  an  appeal  on  the  latter  day. 

The  defendant,  conceiving  this  proceeding  to  be  ir- 
regular, and  that  after  the  report  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  prothonotary,  he  had  procured  a  material  altera- 
tion to  be  made  in  it,  has  obtained  this  rule  to  show 
cause  why  the  same  should  not  be  set  aside. 

We  think  the  defendant's  counsel  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing the  alleged  alteration  to  be  a  material  one.  It 
is  true,  the  tenth  section  of  the  act  of  20th  March,  1810, 
provides  that  "the  arbitrators  thus  appointed  and  met 
shall  be  sworn  or  affirmed  by  an  alderman  or  justice  of 
the  peace,"  or  by  the  administration  of  the  oath  or  af- 
firmation by  one  of  themselves,  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  by  the  act;  and  we  see  no  objection  to  the  common 
practice  of  one  of  the  attornies  performing  that  duty  in 
the  presence,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the  arbitrators 
themselves.    They  must  be,  however,  actually  sworn 
or  affirmed,  and  it  appears  they  were  so  qualified  in 
this  instance,  but  because  they  had  not  stated  in  their 
report  that  they  were,  the  defendant  supposed  it  was  a 
•fatal  omission,  of  which  he  might  have  had  advantage  by 
setting  it  aside,  but  for  the  improper  made  of  supplying 
the  defect.    But  this  Court  would  norwiave  set  aside 
the  award  for  that  cause— the  report  wastrood  and  valid, 
if  the  arbitrators  in  fact  were  sworn  or  affirmed,  the  al- 
leged procuration  of  the  alteration  by  the  prothonotary 
made  it  neither  better  nor  worse.    "  It  may  be  prudent 
for  arbitrators   to  set  out  in  their  report  that  they 
were  sworn  or  affirmed:  if  they  were  not  qualified,  that 
was  a  ground  to  be  taken  in  the  Common  Pleas,  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  to  be  made  out  by  affidavit,  but  the  omisssion 
to  state  it  does  not  prove  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
sworn  or  affirmed,  and  consequently  vitiate  the  award." 
Neely  and  another  vs.  Stewart.  10  Serg.  and  R.  207.) 
How  far  the  Court  would  interfeu.  in  case  of  such  an 


award  being  altered  in  a  material  or  immaterial  part 
by  a  party,  or  at  his  instance,  it  is  now  unnecessary  to 
consider,  fur  this  immaterial  alteration  seems  to  have 
been  made  more  at  the  instance  of  the  prothonotary 
than  any  one  else. 

The  prothonotary,  bo  doubt,  acted  with  upright  in- 
tentions, and  under  ft  belief  that  he  was  doing  his  duty 
and  no  more.  We  think  he  did  more  than  his  duty; 
and  it  may  be  well  remembered  by  every  officer,  judi- 
cial or  ministerial,  concerned  in  the  administration  of 
justice  between  man  and  man,  that  it  is  enough  for  him 
to  endeavour  to  do  his  duty  well;  for  if  he  should  go 
further,  even  with  the  most  upright  and  honest  inten- 
tions; and  do  an  act  which  may  be  supposed  to  aid  one 
party,  or  to  deprive  the  other  of  some  real  or  imaginary 
advantage,  he  will  rarely  escape  the  censure  of  him  who 
thus  believes  his  antagonist  aided;  and  as  there  was  a 
contrariety  of  opinion  held  at  the  bar  during  the  argu- 
ment of  this  case,  as  it  respects  the  duty  of  the  pro- 
thonotary, we  will  express  our  opinion  upon  it. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  act  of  the  20th  of  March, 
1810,  requires  that  the  arbitrators  "shall  make  an  award, 
signed  by  all  or  a  majority  of  them,  and  transmit  the 
same  to  the  prothonotary,  within  seven  days  after  they 
have  agreed  upon  their  report,  who  shall  make  an  entry 
thereof  on  his  docket,  which,  from  the  time  of  such  en- 
try, shall  have  the  effect  of  a  judgment  against  the  party 
against  whom  it  is  made,  and  be  a  lien  on  his  real  estate 
until  such  judgment  be  reversed  on  appeal."  The 
burthen  of  transmitting  the  award  to  the  prothonotary, 
is  thrown  upon  the  arbitrators,  and  if  they  neglect  it, 
they  forfeit  their  pay  according  to  the  twenty -fifth  sec- 
tion of  the  same  act.  The  arbitrators  transmitted  this 
award  to  the  prothonotary  by  mail,  and  he  received  it 
on  the  4th  of  October — his  duty  then  was,  not  to  carry 
it  to  New  London  [xj  Roads,  or  any  where  else;  not  to 
keep  it  off  the  docket  until  the  12th,  or  even  the  8th, 
of  the  month — not  even  to  mark  it  filed — but  to  "make 
an  entry  thereof  on  his  docket,"  so  as  to  give  it  the  effect 
of  a  judgment, and  that  surely  with  all  convenient  speed; 
for  it  is  often  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  plain- 
tiff, that  he  should  secure  a  lien  upon  the  real  estate  of 
the  defendant  as  early  as  possible;  and  a  prothonotary 
would  run  a  fearful  risk,  if  after  an  award  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  him,  he  should  for  any  cause,  and  with  how- 
ever pure  but  mistaken  motives,  delay  entering  the 
award  on  his  docket  for  several  days  afier  it  had  been 
transmitted  to  him,  whereby  the  plaintiff  should  lose  his 
lien,  and  finally  his  debt.  It  seems  to  have  been  ap- 
prehended by  the  prothonotary  and  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff,  that  this  award  had  one  character  before  it  was 
marked  "filed  Oct.  8,  1830,"  at  New  London  y,  Roads, 
and  another  after  that  event;  indeed,  the  prothonotary 
stated  in  his  evidence,  that  "he  did  not  consider  it  an 
official  paper  until  it  was  marked  filed  by  my  (his) 
hand."  A  little  examination  will  put  this  matter  right, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  even  if  it  be  necessary  that  an 
award  should  be  filed  to  give  to  it,  r  r  to  add  to  its 
validity,  still  the  endorsement  of  the  time  of  filing  has  no 
such  effect. 

A  File  (filacium)  in  its  original  meaning  signified  i 
thread,  string,  or  wire,  upon  which  writs  and  other  ex- 
hibits in  courts  and  offices  are  fastened  or  filed  for  the 
more  safekeeping  and  ready  turning  to  the  same.*  In 
more  modern  times  the  word  means  a  bundle  of  papers 
tied  together,  with  the  title  of  each  generally  endow- 
ed— the  mode  of  arranging  and  keeping  papers  being 
changed  without  a  change  of  names. f  Thus  all  the 
papers  properly  belonging  to  our  public  offices,  are  or 
ought  to  be  filed:  all  the  papers  belonging  to  the  Pro- 
thonotary's  Office  of  this  court  are  filed — whether  they 
be  writs,  declarations,  praecipes,  awards,  affidavits,  &c. 
they  are  all  regularly  filed  and  are  matters  of  record; 
yet  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  filed  without  the 


*  Jacob's  L.  Diet  voc.  File, 
f  Webster's  Diet.  voc.  File. 
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time  of  filing1  being:  endorsed :  all  the  writs,  all  the  ear- 
ly  declarations,  many  awards,  and  other  papers,  are  reg- 
ularly filed,  and  preserved  as  records  without  any  en- 
dorsement of  the  time  of  filing.  Rules  of  practice  now 
require  the  prothonotary  to  mark  the  time  of  filing  de- 
clarations and  olher  pleadings;  and  it  is  very  conveni- 
ent and  useful  to  endorse  the  time  of  filing  most  other 
papers;  but  the  endorsement  of  the  time  is  not  essential 
to  the  act  of  filing,  and  with  regard  to  awards,  neither 
the  act  of  filing  nor  endorsing  the  time  thereof,  is  essen- 
tial to  its  character  or  effect;  it  is  the  transmission  of  the 
award  to  the  prothonotary ,  and  his  entering  it  on  the 
docket  with  all  convenient  despatch,  which  are  the  essen- 
tial acts,  not  the  filing  or  marking  the  time  of  filing. 
For  a  few  years  after  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1810,  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  prothonotary  of  this  Court  was, 
upon  the  receipt  of  an  award  to  endorse  upon  it  the 
time  it  was  delivered  to  the  prothonotary,  and  to  make  the 
same  entry  on  the  docket.  When  or  why  this  practice 
(which  seems  more  consonant  to  the  provision  of  the 
act  of  assembly)  was  changed  to  marking  the  time  of 
filing,  is  not  remembered,  but  the  change  is  not  for  the 
better;  for  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  award  to  the 
prothonotary  and  entering  it  on  the  docket  is  the  true 
time  of  its  taking  effect,  and  not  the  time  of  filing,  or 
marking  it  filed. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  of  opinion, — 

1.  That  upon  the  award  being  transmitted  to  the 
prothonotar  y,  he  ought  immediately,  or  with  all  conve- 
nient despatch,  to  enter  the  same  on  his  docket  and 
file  it  in  its  proper  file. 

2.  That  this  award  was  good  and  available,  notwith- 
standing it  did  not  state  in  the  body  of  it  that  the  arbi- 
trators were  sworn  or  affirmed. 

3.  That  the  procuration  of  that  supposed  amend- 
ment, did  it  neither  good  nor  harm. 

4.  That  its  validity,  or  its  official  character,  was  not 
altered  by  endorsing  upon  it  "Filed  Oct.  8th,  1830," 
either  in  the  office  or  elsewhere. 

5.  And  that  the  defendent  has  no  right  to  complain: 
he  was  not  injured — neither  by  the  delay  of  entering 
the  award  on  the  docket,  nor  the  interlineation  of  the 
fact  that  the  arbitrators  were  sworn  or  affirmed. 

The  Rule  is  discharged. 

Reduced  to  writing  and  filed  at  the  request  of  the 
defendant's  counsel,  January  31, 1831. 

ISAAC  DARLINGTON, 

Prest.  15th  Jud.  Dis. 


WEST  CHESTER  RAIL  ROAD. 
The  following  calculations  on  the  business  of  West- 
chester are  taken  from  a  printed  sheet  sent  to  us. 

The  Legislature  having  granted  a  very  fair  and  libe- 
ral charter,  for  this  object — it  only  remains  for  those 
who  are  immediately  interested,  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  provisions,  in  order  to  secure  their  permanent  pros- 
perity. Every  discerning  mind  must  perceive,  that  it 
would  be  decidedly  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  real 
estate,  in  West  Chester  and  its  vicinity,  to  construct  the 
rail  road,  themselves, — even  if  it  should  never  yield  them 
one  cent,  in  the  form  of  Dividends,  on  the  capital 
stock.  Tenper  centum  on  their  property,  would  make 
the  road  in  a  substantial  manner;  and  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  real  estate  in  the  Borough,  and  immediately 
adjacent,  would  be  enhanced  in  value  to  more  than 
that  amount,  upon  the  completion  of  the  Rail  Road. — 
Therefore,  it  is  obviously  the  interest  of  the  property 
holders  to  make  the  road,  at  once, — without  any  regard 
to  Dividends. 

But  there  are  unquestionable  data  to  shew,  that  the 
existing  trade  to  West  Chester.and  the  country  around 
it  (without  reference  to  future  growth,  or  results,)  will 
afford  a  good  interest  upon  the  stock:  and  consequent- 
ly, that  the  investment  will  be  a  safe  and  advantageous 
one,  for  the  surplus  funds  of  capitalists.  From  a  care- 
ful inquiry  into  the  business  now  done,  it  appears  that 


the  transportation  of  commodities,  to  and  from  West 
Chester,  and  the  district  of  country  contiguous  thereto, 
(consisting  of  dry  goods,  groceries,  lumber,  coal,  iron, 
the  various  agricultural  products,  lime,  limestone  and 
marble,  plaster,  &.c.  &c.)  amounts  to  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  tons,  annually;  and  it  is  estimated,  that  in  the 
four  lines  of  stages,  which  run  between  the  borough 
and  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  there  are  at  least  thirty 
passengers,  on  an  average,  travelling  daily — or  about 
Ten  Thousund  'm  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  actual  cost  of  this  amount  of  transportation  may 
be  shewn,  by  slating  the  routes  on  which  it  is  distribut- 
ed,— with  the  prices  annexed: — thus, 
4000  tons,  to  and  from  Philadelphia,  at  $4  per 

ton,  $16,000 
600  tons  from  Columbia,  at  $8  per  ton,  4,800 
3600  tons  from  the  Great  Valley,  at  $1  50  5,400 


8200  tons  of  commodities,  of  which  the  trans- 
portation costs  26,200 

10,000  passengers  between  West  Chester  and 

Philadelphia,  at  $1,25  each,  amount  to  12,500 


Aggregate  of  the  present  annual  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  commodities,  and  conveyance 
of  passengers.  38,700 
Now,  if  the  cost  of  transportation  of  commodities  be 
reduced,  by  a  Rail  Road,  50  per  ctnt. — and  of  the  con- 
veyance of  persons,  20 per  cent. — then  the  annual  ex- 
pense, on  the  above  trade,  will  stand  thus; 
On  Commodities,  $13,100 
On  Passengers,  10,000 

  $23,100 

Which,  being  deducted  from  the  present  cost, 

will  exhibit  an  annual  saving  of  $15,600 
If  to  this  saving  of  expense,  we  add  the  certainty,  and 
expedition,  of  Rail  Road  communication, — it  must  be 
apparent  that  the  benefits  accruing  to  West  Chester 
and  vicinity,  will  be  of  immense  importance.  The  ef- 
fect of  these  advantages  and  facilties,  upon  the  growth, 
population,  and  trade  of  the  place,  must  be  vastly  be- 
yond all  former  experieuce; — notwithstanding  the  re- 
cent demonstration,  that  the  borough  has  more  than 
doubled  its  population  within  the  last  six  years. 

Let  us,  then,  upon  these  satisfactory  data,  form  an  es- 
timate of  the  probable  value  of  the  Stock.  Assuming 
the  cost  of  the  Rail  Road  at  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, the  annual  interest  on  that  sum,  at  6  per  cent  will 
be  $6,000 
Add  2  per  cent,  for  incidental  expenses,  2,000 

The  amount,  per  annnum,  will  then  be  $8,000 


A  toll  of  62J  cents  per  ton,  on  the  whole 
length  of  the  West  Chester  Rail  Road,  will 
admit  of  a  saving  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  on 
the  present  prices  of  transportation;  and  62^ 
cents  per  ton,  on  8200  tons,  make,  $5,125 
A  toll  of  31  cents,  each,  for  passengers,  in 
like  manner,  will  allow  of  a  reduction  of 
more  than  20  per  cent,  on  present  charges; 
and  31  cents,  each,  on  10,000  passengers, 


make  3,100 

Amounting  in  the  aggregate,  to  8,225 

Deduct  incidental  expenses,  as  above,  2,000 

And  there  remain,  to  be  divided,  6,225 


Or  rather  more  than  6  per  cent  on  the  capital. 

This  calculation  is  based  upon  an  estimate  of  the 
present  business  of  West  Chester, — and  upon  tolls  only. 
But,  if  the  company  provide  suitable  vehicles,  and  es- 
tablish a  regular  system  of  transportation, — their  profits 
will  be  greatly  enhanced.  Writh  Cars  starting  at  regu- 
lar.stated  hours,  and  carrying  persons  and  commodities, 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  can  be  afforded  on  any  other 
route, — or  by  any  other  conveyance, — the  whole  prqfitt 
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of  transportation  ma)'  be  enjoyed  by  the  company;  and 
the  accommodation  of  the  public,  at  the  same  time,  be 
complete.    For  example, — 
The  freight  of  Commodities,  as  before  stated 

8200  tons,  at  the  reduced  rates— is  §13,100 
Of  Passengers,  10,000,  at  the  reduced  rate— is  10,000 


Making-,  altogether,  23,100 
Deduct,  for  tolls  on  Penn.  Rail  Way,  :.nd  for 

incidental  expenses,  8,000 


And  there  remain  to  be  divided  15,100 
Or.  a  dividend,  on  the  capital  stock,  of  12  percent, 
per  annum;  and  a  surplus  of  $3, 100,  to  go  to  the  con- 
tingent fund. 

The  foregoing-  estimate  refers  merely  to  the  actual 
business  of  the  district.  But  it  requires  not  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  to  perceive,  that  when  the  Rail  Road  comes 
into  operation,  the  Town,  as  already  stated,  must  in- 
crease beyond  all  former  example;  and  consequently, 
that  the  Trade  upon  the  road  must  be  augmented  in 
like  proportion.  Being  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
the  city  of  Philadelphia, — and  in  a  district  of  country 
distinguished  for  its  salubrity,  and  improved  agricul- 
ture,— the  conveyance  of  Passengers,  alone,  during  the 
summer  months,  to  and  from  West  Chester,  will  proba- 
bly afford  a  handsome  dividend  upon  the  capital  stock. 
During  the  winter  season,  when  the  Farmers  are  anx- 
ious to  send  iheir  produce  to  market, — and  when  the 
other  roads  are  almost  impossible, — the  Rail  Road  will 
inevitably  command  all  the  trade  within  reach  of  it;  and 
will  be  felt  as  a  great  public  benefit, — at  the  same  time 
that  it  will  be  a  most  valuable  property  to  the  stockhold- 
ers. That  the  stock,  being  of  moderate  amount,  will 
immediately  bear  a  Premium,  and  be  in  constant  de- 
mand amongst  those  who  have  funds  to  invest  there  can 
be  little  doubt:  And  it  will  therefore  behove  such  as 
may  desire  to  possess  it,  to  attend  to  the  business  when 
the  Books  are  first  opened. 

A  handsome  lithographic  map  and  profile  of  the 
above  rail  road  has  been  kindly  piesented  to  us  and 
may  be  seen  at  our  publishing  office,  by  those  who  de- 
sire to  inspect  it.  (For  the  Engineers'  report  on  the  lo- 
cation, cost,  &c.  see  page  115  of  the  present  volume.) 


ALLEGHENY  PORTAGE. 
Wm.  G.  Hawkins,  Esq.  Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Sir — Having,  in  the  absence  of  my  colleagues,  receiv- 
ed the  reports  of  the  engineers,  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Long,  relative  to  a  portage  road  over  the  Allegheny 
mountain,  which  they,  in  conjunction  with  Major  Wil- 
son, were  appointed  to  survey  during  the  last  summer, 
1  herewith  transmit  the  same  to  you  in  obedience  to  a 
■resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  26th  January  last. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  CLAKKE, 
Canal  Commissioner. 
Canal  Office,  Harrisburg,  March  14,  1831. 

To  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  of  the  Stale  of 
Pennsylvania. 
Gentlemen: — Tt  appears  that  the  several  engineers 
appointed  under  the  act  of  the  27th  of  March  last,  to 
inspect  the  several  routes  and  report  in  relation  to  the 
Allegheny  portage,  concur  in  deeming  a  rail  road  pre- 
ferable to  a  Macademized  road,  and  in  awarding  their 
preference  to  "a  route  leading  upwards  along  the  val- 
lies  of  Blair's  Gap  ri_n,  crossing  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tain at  Blair's  Gap  summit,  and  descending  to  Johns- 
town, in  the  valleys  of  Laurel  Run  and  the  Little  Con- 
emaugh;"  but  that  two  lines'complying  with  the  above 
conditions,  are  at  issue  before  them;  the  one  traced  by 
the  undersigned  in  1829,  and  by  him  recommended  to 
the  canal  commissioners,  in  his  report  of  that  year;  the 


other  traced  by  Lt.  Col.  Long,  in  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1830. 

As  the  opinions  of  the  undersigned  in  regard  to  the 
superior  eligibility  of  the  line  traced  by  him  in  1829  re- 
main unchanged,  after  a  careful  review  of  all  the  con- 
siderations, which  appear  to  him  to  have  an  influence 
in  the  selection  of  a  route,  it  now  becomes  his  duty  to 
say  so,  and  to  refer  the  board  of  canal  commissioners  to 
his  report  of  1829,  and  the  accompanying  documents  for 
an  exposition  of  his  plans  in  detail.*  In  doing  so  he 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  on  a  review  of  the  line  many 
improvements  on  particular  portions  of  it  might  not  be 
made.  On  the  contrary  he  has  in  the  report  above  al- 
luded to,  pointed  out  changes  which  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  effect,  and  alluded  to  blemishes  which  on  a 
final  adjustment  of  the  line,  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  avoid.  But  he  is  satisfied  that  the  line  in  all  its  im- 
portant features  will  be  found  the  most  advisable,  and 
particularly  in  those  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  line  traced  during  the  past  season,  by  Lt.  Col. 
Long. 

The  undersigned  does  not  mean  to  enter  into  an  un- 
necessary and  invidious  analysis  of  the  two  lines.  He 
deems  it  however,  under  the  circumstances  stated,  due 
to  the  canal  commissioners  and  to  himself,  as  well  as  to 
the  great  interests  which  rest  on  the  execution  of  the 
proposed  improvement,  in  the  most  judicious  manner 
to  compare  them  in  those  respects  in  which  they  most 
widely  differ,  and  to  present  in  as  brief  a  manner  as 
possible,  some  views  which  appear  to  him  decisive  on 
the  subject. 

The  line  traced  by  Col.  Long  appears  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  "a  course  of  examination  and  surveys,  the  lead- 
ing- objects  of  which  were  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
constructing  a  tunnel  at  the  summit  till  such  time  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  trade  upon  the  road  should  require 
it:  to  avoid  the  adoption  of  inclined  planes,  having  in- 
clinations greater  than  five  degrees,  and  if  possible  to 
limit  their  inclinations  to  three  degrees;  to  provide  for 
a  route  upon  which  not  only  stationary  but  progressive 
power  might  operate  to  advantage,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances; to  effect  a  definite  location  of  a  route  upon 
ground  most  favourable  for  the  construction  of  a  road 
in  regard  to  the  principles  as  well  as  to  the  cost  of  con- 
struction," &c. 

The  results  of  the  course  of  examinations  and  sur- 
veys of  Col.  Long  are,  that  the  necessity  of  a  tunnel  at 
the  summit  is  obviated  by  encountering  that  very  sura- 
mit  which  the  tunnel  was  recommended  to  avoid,  with 
the  exception  of  "a  deep  cut  about  1500  feet  long,  the 
greatest  depth  of  which  will  be  eighteen  feet."  In 
avoiding  the  adoption  of  inclined  planes,  having  inclina- 
tions greater  than  five  degrees,  and  in  limiting  their  in- 
clination to  three  degrees,  eleven  inclined  planes  (the 
whole  number  required)  have  been  located,  not  one  of 
which  is  straight,  and  several  of  which  present  in  the 
opinion  of  the  undersigned  curvatures  altogether  inad- 
missable.    In  his  report  of  November  1829,  the  under- 
signed had  observed  that  "the  bold  outlines  of  the  coun- 
try did  not  admit  of  prescribing  to  it  too  many  condi- 
tions."   He  will  endeavor  to  shew  that  the  condition  of 
having  inclined  planes  in  no  case  exceeding  five  de- 
grees, and  in  most  cases  under  three  degrees,  which 
would  lead  in  every  case  to  the  substitution  of  curved 
planes  for  the  straight  planes  located  by  him  in  1829,  is 
an  unnecessary  and  inapplicable  one,  and  that  such  a 
substitution  would  be  in  every  way  prejudicial  to  the 
contemplated  improvement.    It  will  be  proper,  how- 
ever, to  examine  the  features  in  which  the  two  lines 
most  widely  differ,  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
presented,  and 

First,  as  to  the  tunnel. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  subject  and  of  every  other 
connected  with  the  Allegheny  portage,  it  seems  to  the 
undersigned  very  clear  that  we  can  arrive  at  no  conclu- 

*  See  Register,  volume  5th,  pages  97  and  116, 


1831.] 
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sion  which  has  not  reference  to  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  trade  to  be  accommodated  on  it,  or  which  is  not  bas- 
ed upon  a  "consideration  of  what  the  exigencies  of  the 
trade"  may  require.  If  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  trade  in 
question  may  be  a  very  small  trade  or  a  very  large  trade, 
and  we  must  wait  for  experience  to  guide  us,  then  it 
seems  to  him  the  engineers  have  hazarded  a  great  deal 
in  recommending  a  rail  road  instead  of  a  Macademized 
road,  because  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  would  be  jus- 
tified by  a  trade  much  smaller  than  would  be  required 
to  make  the  former  a  judicious  scheme.  But  if  on  the 
other  hand,  the  trade  on  the  rail  road  will  almost  as  soon 
as  the  work  is  brought  into  successful  operation  be  very 
great,  if  it  will  at  all  approach  what  has  been  anticipat- 
ed by  the  gentlemen  of  this  state  who  have  given  most 
attention  to  the  subject  of  its  improvements,  then  it 
seems  equally  clear  that  an  increased  expenditure  ought 
not  in  the  first  instance  to  be  spared,  which  is  to  dimin- 
ish forever  afterwards  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the 
interest  on  that  expenditure,  the  annual  charges  on  trans- 
portation. 

If  any  inference  is  deducible  from  premises,  if  any 
conclusion  can  be  predicated  on  circumstances,  analo- 
gies, or  probabilities,  it  would  seem  to  be  safe  to  pre- 
dict, that  a  line  of  rail  road  would  have  nearly  as  large 
an  amount  of  trade  as  it  could  accommodate,  which  is  to 
unite  all  the  lines  of  inland  communication  executed 
or  projected  in  Pennsylvania,  east  of  the  Allegheny 
mountain  with  all  those  west  of  it,  which  must  form  a 
link  in  any  combination  embracing  an  eastern  and  west- 
ern rail-road  or  canal;  which  is  to  connect  Philadelphia 
with  Pittsburg,  and  the  great  Mississippi  valley  and  our 
inland  lakes  with  the  ocean.  If  it  should  not,  that  it 
could  result  only  from  mistakes  in  plan  or  execution, 
ora  misjudged  economy  in  not  executing  the  work  on 
which  so  many  other  lines  must  depend  for  their  use- 
fulness in  a  manner  commensurate  with  the  purposes  it 
was  intended  to  subserve.  The  following  cons'dera- 
tions  (presuming  this  view  of  the  business  to  be  accom- 
modated on  the  proposed  rail-road,  to  be  correct,)  ap- 
pear to  the  undersigned  conclusive  in  favor  of  a  tunnel. 

1st.  All  the  examinations  which  have  been  so  far 
made,  shew  a  tunnel  to  be  necessary  to  the  location  of 
straight  inclined  planes  immediately  east  and  west  of 
the  summit.  A  reference  to  the  map  presented  by  the 
undersigned  in  1829,  will  illustrate  this  position,  which 
it  is  presumed  will  not  be  disputed,  and  a  consideration 
of  the  great  importance  of  the  object  in  view  is  reserv- 
ed to  a  later  period  in  this  report. 

2d.  In  depressing  the  summit  level  by  a  tunnel,  we 
place  it  below  an  extensive  coal  field,  more  conveni- 
ently situated  in  this  case  than  any  other  for  the  supply 
of  bituminous  coal  to  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  Ju- 
niata. In  the  event  of  such  a  work  being  executed,  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  a  coal  trade  sufficient  to 
give  a  full  preponderance  to  the  trade  going  east  and  to 
lift  up  that  going  west,  will  be  created,  and  that  steam 
engines  east  of  the  summit  may  be  altogether  dispens- 
ed with.  On  the  plan  of  Col.  Long,  (unless  a  much 
more  expensive  power,  that  of  horses,  is  substituted,) 
six  steam  engines  would  be  required  east  of  the  summit 
in  addition  to  those  wanted  west  of  it. 

3d.  The  elevation  surmounted  on  the  Allegheny 
mountain,  even  after  reducing  the  summit  by  a  tunnel, 
is  one-fourth  greater  than  has  yet  been  encountered  on 
any  similar  improvement,  and  the  difficulty  of  accom- 
modating a  large  trade  on  a  rail  road  of  lifts  and  levels, 
(superior  as  such  an  improvement  certainly  is  to  any 
other  plan  of  overcoming  elevations,)  increases  evident- 
ly in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  in  proportion  to  the  ele- 
vation surmounted.  Ordinary  considerations  of  pru- 
dence would  seem  under  these  circumstances  to  dictate 
to  us,  when  going  beyond  what  has  yet  been  effected, 
at  least  not  to  go  farther  than  may  be  necessary  to  our 
purpose. 

4th.  In  discarding  a  tunnel,  we  are  increasing  the 
distance  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  or  in- 


creasing the  length  of  the  rail-road,  so  far  as  time  and 
power  are  elements  in  estimating  it,  about  Jive  miles, 
and  its  disadvantages,  if  not  to  an  equal  at  least  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

The  above  remark  is  founded  on  the  presumption, 
that  friction  on  a  level  line  of  rail-road  may  be  estimated 
at  1  in  200;  of  course,  that  26  feet  and  4-10ths  of  ele- 
vation would  require  the  same  power  to  overcome  it, 
as  an  increase  of  one  mile  in  distance;  or  that  131  feet 
of  elevation,  the  additional  height  of  the  summit  on  the 
portage  (should  a  deep  cut  be  substituted  for  a  tunnel), 
would  be  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  distance  of  five 
miles. 

It  is  true  that  the  disadvantages  of  a  summit,  or  of  in- 
creased elevation  on  a  rail-road,  are  not  increased  in  a 
ratio  correspondent  with  the  increase  of  power  neces- 
sary to  overcome  it,  because  stationary  power  which  will 
generally  be  resorted  to  at  summits,  will  be  found  in  most 
cases  cheaper  than  locomotives  or  horses,  the  most  expe- 
dient and  appropriate  powers  on  levels;  yet  the  cost  of 
rope  and  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  will  be  found  in 
all  cases  to  constitute  very  large  deductions  from  any 
superior  economy  in  power,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances may  be  equivalent  to  them. 

The  undersigned  trusts  enough  has  been  said  to  sat- 
isfy the  board,  that  in  recommending  a  reduction  of  the 
Allegheny  summit  by  tunnelling,he  submitted  to  them  no 
hastily  conceived  or  ill  considered  project.  He  has  deem- 
ed it  due  to  the  board  and  to  himself  whatever  may  be  the 
fate  of  the  measure  recommended  by  him,  to  shew  that  it 
is  professionally  correct.  The  board  are  too  well  acquain- 
ted with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  civil  engi- 
neer,, to  expect  or  desire  that  their  officers  in  forming 
their  plans  should  look  to  their  plausibility  or  populari- 
ty. They  will  expect  of  them  to  recommend  such  as 
they  believe  to  be  most  eligible,  and  to  leave  the  prop- 
er authority  to  adopt  or  reject. 

The  undersigned  will  add  that  he  was  very  well 
aware,  in  submitting  in  1829  to  the  Board  of  Canal  Com- 
missioners a  plan  of  crosssing  the  Allegheny  mountain 
by  means  of  a  system  of  inclined  planes  and  stationary 
power,and  of  reducing  the  summit  by  a  tiinnel,that  such 
a  plan  must  necessarily  experience  distrust  and  opposi- 
tion. It  would  have  been  singular  indeed  if  it  had  not. 
The  system  recommended  was  new  in  all  its  features  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  first  essays  in  the  way  of  tunnell- 
ing in  this  State,  had  from  a  want  of  experience  on  the 
part  of  the  undertakers,  and  from  other  causes,  been 
unnecessarily  expensive.  Whilst  therefore  the  under- 
signed experiences  some  regret  he  is  not  surprised, that 
he  could  hot  present  his  views  to  the  board  in  a  light  as 

S  forcible  as  he  would  have  wished.  Since  the  date  of 
his  report  much  has  occurred  to  familiarize  the  public 
with  the  subject  of  rail  roads  general!)',  and  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  Carbondale  rail  road  has  enabled 
the  board  of  canal  commissioners  to  point  to  an  im- 

j  provement  which  illustrates  more  forcibly  than  any  rea- 
soning could,  the  advantages  of  the  system  proposed  for 
the  Allegheny  mountain.  The  superiority  of  such  a 
system,  whatever  may  have  been  thought  of  it  twelve 
months  since,  it  is  presumed  is  no  longer  questioned. — 
However  bold  the  assertion  may  be  deemed,  the  under- 
signed ent-vl  tains  no  doubt  that  five  years  hence,  when 
the  serious  disadvantages  of  unnecessary  elevation,  of 
an  unnessary  multiplication  of  engines,  and  of  curvatures 
in  inclined  pi  Jincs  on  I'iiil  roads,  are  better  understood 
than  they  appear  at  present  to  be,  the  expediency  of 
tunnelling  at  the  portage  summit  will  be  questioned  as 
little. 

It  now  becomes  the  duty  of  the  undersigned  to  show 
t!  at  on  the  principles  of  Col.  Long,  as  exposedin  a  pub- 
lished document  on  a  former  occasion,  the  expediency 
of  tunnelling  at  the  Allegheny  summit  is  recommended 
by  the  consideration  of  reduction  in  elevation  alone.  The 
undersigned  is  far  from  concurring  in  all  the  views  ta- 
ken in  the  document  referred  to.  But  they  will  proba- 
bly be  deemed  good  authority  as  regards  Colonel  Long 
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himself,  when  in  the  present  instance  that  gentleman 
questions  the  expediency  of  a  tunnel. 

The  undersigned  here  lakes  leave  to  refer  to  a  re- 
port of  the  board  of  engineers  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail  Road  Company,  made  on  the  20lh  of  May, 
1829,  signed  by  S.  H.  Long,  president  of  the  board. 

In  that  document  the  object  of  which  is  to  present  the 
result  of  enquiries  made  by  the  board  of  engineers,  "in 
reference  to  the  selection  of  a  route  for  the  rail  road 
from  Parr's  Spring  Ridge  to  the  point  of  Rocks,"  the 
following  views  are  take.i: 

"In  accordance  with  an  opinion  advanced  by  this 
board  on  a  former  occasion,  in  reference  to  the  inclina- 
tion required  for  the  spontaneous  descent  of  carriages 
upon  a  rail-road  constructed  in  the  manner  contemplat- 
ed for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Hail  Road,  the  cost  of 
transportation  upward,  on  an  ascent  of  thirty  feet,  per- 
pendicular height,  whatever  may  be  the  distance,  or  in 
other  words,  the  amount  of  power  required  to  ascend 
an  elevation  of  thirty  feet,  in  addition  to  that  required 
on  a  level  rail-road  of  the  same  extent,  would  at  least 
be  equivalent  to  that  required  for  conveyance  through 
a  distance  of  one  mile.  Subsequent  experiments  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road,  have  contributed  not 
only  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  opinion,  but 
also  to  afford  unequivocal  testimony  that  an  elevation 
considerably  less  than  that  just  mentioned  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  impediment  more  difficult  to  be  overcome 
than  the  distance  of  a  mile  on  a  horizontal  road  Never- 
theless we  shall,  on  the  present  occasion,  adhere  to  our 
former  mode  of  estimating  the  disadvantages  attendant 
upon  ascents,  and  regard  an  elevation  of  thirty  feet  as 
equivalent  to  one  mile,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  cost  of 
transportation.  Agreeably  to  this  assumption,  the  fol- 
lowing table,"  &c. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  give  atlength  the  tables  which 
follow.  Among  the  conclusions  deduced  is  this,  that  on 
the  tonnage  anticipated  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail 
road,  the  annual  difference  in  the  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion corresponding  to  a  difference  in  equated  dis'ances 
of  eight  miles  and  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-five  yards, 
will  be  seventy  seven  thousand  and  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

The  above  views  are  submitted  without  comment. — 
The  trade  on  the  Allegheny  portage  may  certainly 
without  hazard  of  overrating  it,  be  expected  to  be  equal 
to  that  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road;  and  sup- 
posing the  conclusions  of  Col.  Long  to  have  been  even 
approximately  correct,  it  would  be  most  misjudged 
economy  to  dispense  with  a  tunnel,  were  no  expensive 
substitutes  in  question,  and  even  if  its  whole  cost  could 
be  saved. 

The  undersigned  would  now  leave  the  subject  of  the 
tunnel,  but  opinions  so  exaggerated  of  its  cost  and  diffi- 
culty have  been  entertained,  and  so  generally,  that  he 
is  induced  to  trespass  on  the  indulgence  of  the  board, 
with  a  few  very  simple  comparisons.  If  they  produce 
in  the  present  instance  no  practical  result, they  may  per- 
haps be  useful  in  inducing  a  juster  appreciation  of  simi- 
lar undertakings  hereafter. 

The  whole  estimated  cost  of  the  Allegheny  portage 
tunnel,  was  $165,571  20.  This  amount  like  all  the 
items  of  his  estimate,  was  deemed  liberal  it  the  time, 
but  the  completion  of  the  Liverpool  tunnel,  a  work  of 
much  greater  magnitude  and  difficulty  for  a  smaller 
sum,  shews  it  to  have  been  much  more  than  ample. 

The  height  of  the  Liverpool  tunnel  is  16  feet,  its 
breadth  22  feet,  and  its  length  2200  yards. 

Its  excavation  of  course  must  have  been  39§  yards, 
per  lineal  yard,  and  the  whole  cubic  content  86,044 
yards. 

The  whole  amount  of  excavation  of  the  proposed 
Allegheny  portage  tunnel  is  50,688  yards. 

The  cost  of  the  Liverpool  tunnel,  exclusive  of  com- 
pensation to  individuals  for  houses  destroyed,  and  other 
damages,  was  £.34,770  sterling,  or  estimating  the  dollars 
at  4s.  6d.  $154,533. 


And  the  Allegheny  portage  tunnel,  estimated  at  a 
proportionate  rate  would  be  $91,034. 

In  speaking  of  the  Liverpool  tunnel  Mr.  Booth  the 
treasurer  of  the  company,  observes,  "But  while  some 
portions  of  the  tunnel  were  excavated  under  circum- 
stances of  no  little  difficulty  and  danger,  and  requiring 
all  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  engineer  to  accomplish, 
other  portions  were  hewn  through  a  fine  red  sandstone, 
clean  dry  and  substantial,  and  requiring  neither  props 
or  artificial  arching;  the  natural  rock  forming  the  roof 
of  the  excavation." 

It  was  deemed  by  the  undersigned  proper,  on  ac- 
count of  the  horizontal  stratification  of  the  Allegheny, 
to  include  in  his  estimate  the  expense  of  arching  the 
whole  length  of  the  tunnel;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  to  any 
one,  conversant  with  the  geology  of  the  Allegheny,  that 
a  tunnel  there  would  be  excavated  through  a  sandstone 
as  clean,  dry  and  substantial,  as  any  similar  rock,  and 
the  excavation  of  which  would  of  course  be  as  favour- 
able, as  that  of  the  most  favourable  portion  of  the  tun- 
nel at  Liverpool. 

The  undersigned  will  now  requestthe  attention  of  the 
board  of  canal  commissioners,  to  the  second  point  in 
which  the  lines  traced  by  himself  in  1829,  and  by  Lt. 
Col.  Long,  during  the  past  season,  most  materially  dif- 
fer, viz:  the  character  of  the  inclined  planes,  traced  on 
them.  A  mistake  on  this  head  will  certainly  be  deem- 
ed far  more  serious  than  one  in  relation  to  the  tunnel. — 
If  the  tunnel  should  for  the  present  be  dispensed  with, 
it  may  when  found  necessary  at  a  later  period  be  exe- 
cuted, and  the  best  arrangement  be  then  adopted,  in 
relation  to  the  planes  immediately  east  and  west  of  the 
summit;  but  a  mistake  in  the  location  of  the  planes 
generally  on  the  line,  as  it  would  influence  the  level 
and  graduation  of  intermediate  portions  of  it,  might  be 
deemed  one  of  irreparable  evil.  The  undersigned  be.ns 
leave  therefore,  to  go  into  this  subject  at  some  length, 
and  to  introduce  the  following  extract,  from  his  report 
of  1829: 

" Two  points  have  been  deemed  to  be  of  essential 
importance  in  the  location  of  inclined  planes.  1st. 
That  they  should  be  straight,  and  that  the  line  of  the 
rail  road  should  for  a  short  distance,  from  the  head  and 
foot  of  each  plane,  be  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
plane;  and  2ndly,  that  the  plane  itself  should  either  have 
an  uniform  inclination  with  the  horizon,  or  an  inclina- 
tion gradually  diminishing  between  the  head  and  foot 
of  the  plane.  On  a  plane  any  extent  curved  in  its 
plan,  a  greater  loss  of  power,  and  wear,  and  tear  of 
cable  or  rope,  will  always  be  sustained  than  on  a  straight 
plane,  and  without  a  stage  of  some  extent  at  the  head 
of  the  plane,  in  the  same  direction  with  the  plane,  a 
very  extensive  business  cannot  be  accommodated;  and 
should  the  plane  be  so  far  curved  as  to  prevent  the  man 
1  ager  at  the  head  of  the  plane,  from  embracing  its  whole 
extent  under  his  view,  the  operation  of  raising  and  low- 
ering trains  must  be  conducted  by  signals,  and  otten  dis- 
advantage ously." 

"On  planes  on  which  power  is  to  be  applied,  an  in- 
clination slightly  diminishing  towards  the  foot  of  the 
plane  is  most  desirable;  on  self-actiag  planes,  (where 
the  fullest  useful  effect  of  the  gravity  of  descending 
bodies  is  desired,)  the  most  advisable  profile  is  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  cycloid.  It  is  in  either  case  a  disad- 
vantageous feature,  if  the  plane  becomes  steeper 
towards  its  foot.  In  the  one  case  the  engine  at  the 
commencement  of  its  labor,  is  compelled  to  exert  a 
greater  force  than  is  afterwards  required.  In  the  oth- 
er, a  descending  train  of  wagons,  may  acquire  in  conse- 
quence of  its  increased  stress  combined  with  its  accele- 
rating force,  a  momentum  not  to  be  controlled  by  a 
brake,  and  attended  with  much  hazard." 

"lt  was  farther  an  object  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration, to  reduce  the  number  of  planes  as  far  as 
practicable.  Such  a  reduction  was  peculiarly  recom- 
mended by  the  saving  of  time  in  transportation  which  it 
insured,  and  the  superior  simplicity  of  any  system  of 
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transportation  which  might  be  adopted  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work." 

Agreeably  to  the  above  views,  nine  out  of  ten  planes 
were  located,  varying  in  their  inclination  from  3^  to  9h 
degress;  and  in  one  case,  in  order  to  command  the 
whole  water  power  of  the  Conemaugh,  at  a  point  mid- 
way the  plane,  an  ascent  of  26  degrees  was  admitted. 
In  one  of  the  planes  only,  was  any  curvature  allowed  in 
the  plane,  and  in  that  case  the  extent  of  the  curvature 
was  an  arc  corresponding  to  a  versed  sine  of  forty  feet 
on  a  chord  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet.  All 
these  planes,  it  will  be  observed,  have  an  acclivity  great- 
er than  three  degrees, the  limit  which  Col.  Long  deems 
most  desirable.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  very  strong  considerations  forbid  such 
an  increase  of  inclination. 

It  will  perhaps  on  the  first  view,  strike  a  superficial 
thinker,  that  the  power  of  the  engine  required  for  a 
plane,  must  be  increased  in  some  degree  in  proportion 
to  its  acclivity.  It  will  be  perceived  however  at  once, 
by  a  mind  ever  so  little  versed  in  the  simplest  elements 
of  mechanics  or  machinery,  that  this  is  not  the  case;  that 
to  lift  a  weight  a  given  height  in  a  given  time,  the  prin- 
ciple ofthe  inclined  plane  requires  an  equal  expendi- 
ture of  power,  whether,  it  be  steep  or  gentle;  and  in 
practice  something  more  on  a  gentle  plane,  because  the 
same  amount  of  power  must  in  each  case  be  expended 
in  overcoming  the  giavity  of  the  load,  while  its  friction 
on  a  gentle  plane  is  of  course  in  the  ratio  of  its  increased 
length  .It  will  equally  present  itself  that  in  increasing  the 
acclivity  of  a  plane,  the  whole  weight  of  rope  will  not 
be  increased,  because  presuming  the  plane  to  be  twice 
as  steep,  and  the  stress  on  the  rope  of  course  to  be 
doubled,  the  rope  will  on  the  other  hand  be  but  half  as 
long,  and  the  strength  of  rope,  \%  is  well  known,  in- 
creases in  proportion  to  its  cross  section,  or  to  Us  weight 
in  a  given  dislunce. 

'  It  will  be  equally  apparent  on  examination,  that  the 
whole  weight  of  the  drum  or  rope  roll,  and  of  the 
sheeves  of  the  plane,  will  not  at  any  rate  be  increased 
by  an  increase  of  acclivity. 

If  the  theory  of  the  inclined  plane  furnishes  nothing 
to  justify  the  limit  of  acclivity  assumed  by  Lt.  Col. 
Long,  neither  does  the  practice  of  British  engineers. — 
It  is  true  that  in  England  proper,  one  of  the  most  cham- 
paign countries  of  Europe,  the  inclined  planes  of  rail- 
roads are  generally  of  but  slight  inclination.  The  ele- 
vations to  be  surmounted  in  that  country  are  not  often 
considerable,  and  it  would  in  most  cases  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  have  thrown  a  large  amount  of  rise  or  fall  into 
a  small  distance.  Self-acting  planes  have  been  made 
gentle  for  an  additional  reason;  because,  as  observes 
Mr.  Wood  in  his  treatise  on  rail  roads,  "Where  gravity 
is  the  moving  power,  it  scarcely  need  be  stated,  that  the 
strictest  regard  should  be  paid  to  economizing  its  ef- 
fects. The  power  itself  is  acquired  at  no  cost,  and  on 
that  account  should  be  extended  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
its  applicability." 

But  in  that  portion  of  the  interior  of  England,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Peak,  which  presents  an  aspect 
approximating  in  rudeness  and  boldness  of  outline  to 
our  own  Allegheny,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  the 
practice  of  British  engineers  is  very  different;  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  assertion  may  safely  be  hazarded, 
that  not  a  single  instance  can  be  cited  in  those  districts, 
in  which  under  similar  circumstances,  planes  of  the 
gentle  inclination  proposed  by  Lt.  Col.  Long  have  ever 
been  executed  or  proposed. 

No  improvement  in  the  world  presents  so  striking  an 
analogy  to  the  proposed  Allegheny  portage,  as  the 
Cromford  and  High  Peak  rail-way.  It  connects  two 
lines  of  canal,  the  Peak  Forrest  and  Cromford.  Its  sum- 
mit is  elevated  992  feet  above  the  surface  water  ofthe 
latter,  and  the  country  over  which  it  passes,  presents 
obstacles  of  a  similar  character.  It  seems  to  furnish  us 
then  a  case  in  point,  where  the  practice  of  those  who 
have  preceded  us  may  lend  us  some  aid.  It  may  be 
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added,  that  the  work  presents  as  a  study  the  farther 
recommendation  that  it  has  been  but  lately  executed, 
and  of  course  those  who  projected  and  executed  it,have 
had  the  advantage  of  all  the  recent  improvements  in 
rail  roads,  and  that  it  was  planned  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Jessup,  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  among  the  many 
eminent  civil  engineers  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  London  Year  Book,  for  the  year  1830,  the 
following  statement  is  given  of  the  inclined  planes  on 
that  work; 

1st  ascent   1740  feet  long  204  feet  1-8.53  rise. 
2nd  «        2133       "        261  "   1-8.17  " 
3rd  "        2124       "        253  "   1-8.40  " 
4th  "        1371       "  98  "   1-14  " 

5th  "        2550       "        168  "   1-15.2  " 
6th  descentl980       "        266  "    1-7.44  " 
6th  "        1365       "         191  "   1-7.15  _  " 
It  will  be  seen  on  examining'  the  above  inclinations  that 
they  vary  between 3|  and  8  degrees  in  surmounting  a 
summit  of  992  feet,  and  that  the  elevations  overcome  by 
the  inclined  planes  vary  between  98  and  266  feet;  evi- 
dently shewing  that  the  inclination  as  well  as  the  extent 
of  the  planes  was  deemed  a  matter  of  no  particular  mo- 
ment, and  was  governed  by  localities;  and  that  the  pe- 
culiar advari'tages  of  a  plane  not  exceeding  three  de- 
grees of  inclination,  were  in  a  case  similar  to  that  under 
consid'  ration,  not  perceived  by  Mr.  Jessup. 

In  Wales  the  undersigned  scarcely  recollects  an  in- 
clined plane  where  under  10  degrees,  and  those  that  he 
saw  in  the  mining  districts  of  that  province  varied  gene- 
rally between  10  and  30  degrees;  and  he  is  informed 
by  Captain  M'Neil  that  he  saw  one  on  the  Blaencum 
rail  road  near  Abergavenny  as  steep  as  35  degrees. 

H  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  add  any  thing  farther  on 
this  subject.  It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  pro- 
files submitted  in  1829,  that  the  range  of  inclination 
proposed  by  the  undersigned  on  the  Allegheny  portage 
with  one  exception,  does  not  vary  materially  from  that 
adopted  by  Mr.  .lessup  on  the  Cromford  and  High 
Peak  rail  way,  and  that  in  the  case  in  question,  an  im- 
portant object,  that  of  securing  a  water  power  equal  to 
the  accomodation  of  any  trade  which  can  ever  be  anti- 
cipated on  the  portage,  seems  to  recommend  an  in- 
crease of  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  plane,  lt  will 
be  agreed  that  this  particular  plane  is  inconveniently 
steep,  and  that  but  for  the  circumstance  above  stated,  a 
different  location  would  have  been  dc  emed  more  advis- 
able; but  it  seems  also  equally  clear  that  where  a  great 
elevation  is  to  be  surmounted,  planes  even  if  straight, 
may  be  inconveniently  gentle,  because  they  ought  not 
to  be  more  numerous  than  necessary,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Sylvester,  "the  length  of  an  inclined 
plane  ought  never  to  be  such  as  will  prevent  a  person 
from  seeing  the  whole  course  of  it  from  top  to  bottom." 

The  undersigned  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
character  ofthe  plane's  proposed  by  Col.  Long,  as  sub- 
stitutes for  those  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn 
above,  and  he  will  premise,  that  however  objectionable 
he  thinks  he  can  shew  them  to  be,  he  deems  their  de- 
fects as  necessarily  resulting  from  the  inapplicability  of 
the  system  and  principles  on  which  they  were  traced. 
In  a  rugged  country,  like  that  over  which  the  proposed 
connexion  is  contemplated,  inclined  planes  must  be  lo- 
cated on  the  slopes  and  spurs  of  mountains  often  inter- 
sected with  wide  and  deep  ravines.  It  under  these 
circumstances,  may  be  deemed  n<  xt  to  impossible,  to 
trace  a  line  descending  at  any  given  inclination,  for  a 
very  considerable  distance,  without  changing-  its  direc- 
tion, and  therefore  plants  of  gentle  inclination  must 
necessarily  be  cither  more  numerous  than  would  be  advis- 
able, or  curved.  Satisfied  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
country  that  the  principles  adopted,  and  limits  of  incli- 
nation preferred  by  Lt.  Col.  Long  would  necessarily 
lead  to  this  dilemma;  and  believing  that  an  unnecessary 
multiplication  of  planes  or  curved  planes  were  evils 
equally  to  be  deprecated  on  a  line  of  tail  road  as  irnpor- 
ant  as  the  one  contemplated,  the  undersigned  was  in- 
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duced  to  test  the  correctness  of  his  views,  by  a  compari- 
son with  those  of  two  other  gentlemen  distinguished  for 
scientific  and  practical  attainments  in  the  profession. — 
The  engineers  alluded  to  were  Mr.  John  B.  Jervis,  en- 
gineer of  the  Carbondale,  and  Albany  and  Schenectady 
rail  roads,  and  Horatio  Allen,  Esq.  engineer  of  the 
Charleston  and  Hamburg  rail  road,  who  it  will  be  re- 
collected was  deputed  to  England  by  the  Hud>on  and 
Delaware  Coal  Company  to  obtain  information  in  rela- 
tion to  rail  roads,  and  fixed  and  locomotive  machine)')' 
generally.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  let- 
ters of  these  gentlemen  in  reply  to  his  inquiries: 

Mr.  Jervis  observes,  speaking  of  the  Carbondale  rail 
road, — "our  inclined  planes  are  all  straight.  I  should 
deem  it  a  great  objection  to  have  such  a  curve  as  would 
prevent  the  men  from  seeing  the  operation  from  end  to 
end.  A  moderate  curve  may  be  admitted,  but  1  should 
want  a  strong  inducement  to  admit  any  essential  curving 
on  a  plane  that  hud  heavy  work  to  perform.  I  should 
vary  the  inclination  very  much  before  I  would  curve  for 
a  road  that  had  extensive  business,  or  incur  more  ex- 
pense in  construction." 

Mr.  Allen  in  a  letter  of  the  22d  of  January  says:  "1 
would  decidedly  prefer  increasing  the  acclivity  very 
considerably  before  1  should  admit  a  change  of  direction 
in  the  plane,  and  when  following  this  principle  would 
lend  to  extreme  cases  of  ascent,  1  think  I  should  in- 
crease the  number  of  planes  rather  than  introduce  cur- 
vatures. The  sources  of  derangement  and  accident  are 
sufficiently  numerous  in  inclined  planes,  without  adding 
those  which  are  inseparable  from  curves." 

The  annexed  volume  marked  P.  exhibits  protractions 
of  the  planes  traced  by  Col.  Long,  and  proposed  by 
him  as  substitutes  for  the  straight  planes  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  examination.  The  undersigned 
confesses,  that  he  feels  some  reluctance  at  going  into 
an  argument,  to  prove  the  injudiciousness  of  adopting 
such  planes  on  such  a  work  as  the  Allegheny  portage. 
He  lias  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  on  those  of  them 
which  present  the  largest  amount  of  curved  line,  an 
endless  rope  or  chain,  (the  machinery  which  except 
under  particular  circumstances  should  be  preferred  on  a 
plane  of  uniform  inclination,)  if  it  could  be  worked  at 
all,  would  be  cut  to  pieces  almost  immediately,  and  he 
thinks  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew  that  the  waste 
of  power  and  \vear  and  tear  of  machinery,  on  any  plan 
of  working  which  might  be  proposed,  would  lie  im 
mensely  increased. 

Col.  Long  has  not,  however,  submitted  to  the  board 
of  canal  commissioners  his  views  as  to  the  manner  of 
transportation  on  the  proposed  rail-road,  and  his  esti- 
mate it  will  be  observed  embraces  no  item  (or  machinery 
of  any  kind.  The  undersigned  is,  therefore,  without  a 
fact  to  indicate  to  him  the  plan  of  working  which  Col. 
Long  proposes  for  his  planes.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  views  in 
illustration  of  the  position  he  has  taken,  the  force  of 
which  he  thinks  will  be  appreciated  by  the  board,  and 
admitted  by  scientific  individuals  who  may  chance  to 
peruse  them. 

The  plan  of  applying  stationary  power  on  planes, 
which  is  attended  with  the  least  friction  of  rope,  is  that 
which  purposes  attaching  the  load  to  the  end  of  the 
rope,  on  the  reciprocating  system.  Such  a  plan  of 
working  would  be  in  general  unadvisable  on  planes 
having  an  uniform  angle  of  ascent,  because,  as  must  be 
obvious  the  engine  has  on  this  plan,  not  only  to  raise  its 
load,  but  the  weight  of  the  rope  to  which  it  is  attached, 
and  which  on  any  plan  of  endless  machinery  would  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  extension  of  the  rope  along  the 
opposite  descending  trnck.  The  increased  friction  of 
ropes  by  curves  will  however  be  considered  on  the 
plan  first  suggested,  because  on  that  plan  it  is  smallest. 

Now  on  a  straight  plane  of  any  length  or  elevation, 
the  friction  on  the  rollers  is  evidently  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  rope,  and  on  any  one  roller  is  as  the  rope 
resting  on  that  roller,  or  as  R. 


But  if  the  plane  be  curved,  then  the  stress  on  each 
roller  is  made  up  not  only  of  the  weight  of  the  rope, 
but  of  the  resultant  of  two  forces,  viz:  the  stress  of  the 
load  (including  the  stress  and  friction  of  the  portion  of 
rope  below  the  the  roller)  and  ut  least  an  equal  force  re- 
quired to  overcome  this  stress; or  supposing: 

S — the  stress  of  the  load,  and  rope  below  any  given 
roller. 

D — the  distance  between  the  rollers  on  the  plane;  and 
V — the  versed  sine  of  a  portion  of  the  arc  between 
any  two  alternate  rollers. 

Then  the  pressure  on  any  roller  on  a  curved  plane 
.  2vj 

Applying  this  formula,  and  selecting  from  Wood  on 
railroads  as  the  subject  of  investigation  the  plane  which 
approximates  most  nearly  to  the  standard  of  limitation 
(three  degrees)  preferred  by  Lt.  Col.  Long,  we  have  a 
straight  plane  2325  feet  long,  with  a  rise  ol  115  feet, on 
which  a  rope  7}  inches  in  circumference  is  made  use  of 
to  raise  seven  loaded  carriages  weighing  9408  lbs.  each. 
The  rollers  on  the  plane  appear  to  have  been  about  20 
feet  apart. 

Now  the  pressure  on  each  roller  of  the  above  plane 
or  the  quantity  R.  of  the  above  formula  would  be  sim- 
ply the  weight  of  20  pounds  of  2\  inch  rope  or  about 
18  pounds. 

Let  us  suppose  a  plane  precisely  similar  to  the  above 
except  that  it  should  be  curved  in  arcs  of  600  feet  ra- 
dius. Presuming  the  load  to  be  precisely  what  it  is  sta- 
ted in  Wood. 

'J he  stress  on  the  rope,  comprising  both  the  gravity 
and  friction  of  the  load,  and  estimating  this  last  at  1  in 
100,  in  consequence  of  the  curvature  of  the  plane, would 
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be  at  a  point  near  its  loot  -\  j^—  or 

5697  pounds;  and  the  versed  sine  of  40  feet  in  length 
of  an  arc  of  600  feet  radius  is33.1G0ths  of  a  foot.  Then 
substituting  the  s)  n.bols  in  the  above  formula,  we  should 
have  for  the  stress  on  a  roller  at  the  foot  of  the  plane 
18_i_36P7       v.  2cl8+121cl,^9  ||JS,  Consequently, 

the  ratio  of  pressure,  or  of  friction,  on  the  friction  rol- 
lers or  sheeves  of  the  above  planes  near  the  foot  of  the 
planes,  is  as  18  to  159,  or  as  1  to  7  710ths. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  piessure  on  each  roller,  com- 
mencing at  the  foot  and  advancing  to  the  head  of  a 
plane,  between  the  foot  and  head  of  a  curved  plane, 
increases  rapidly,  because  wc  have  to  add  both  the  stress 
and  friction  of  rope  below  each  roller,  to  the  stress  and 
friction  of  the  load,  in  ascertaining  (the  resultant  which 
gives  us)  the  pressure  on  the  roller;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
collected, that  in  estimating  this  stress  and  friction,  we 
are  to  estimate  for  a  rope  of  larger  dimensions  than 
would  be  required  on  a  straight  plane,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  strain  of  the  rope,  as  its  increased 
wear  and  tear.  It  is  not  then  hazarding  too  ninch  to 
say,  that  the  increased  pressure  in  cases  above  supposed,, 
would  be  at  least  ten  f  id  on  the  curved  plane. 

Now  the  friction  of  rope  on  the  sheeves  of  a  plane  is 
of  course  pi  oportionable  to  the  pressure,  and  w  hilst  no 
rule  can  be  laid  down  for  determining  the  ratio  of  the 
wear  and  tear  of  rope,  to  the  friction  on  the  sheeves, 
(because  a  part  of  this  wear  and  tear  is  experienced  at 
the  rope  rolls,  and  results  also  from  the  rigidity  of  cor- 
dage and  strain  of  the  load,)  we  know  that  it  depends 
very  materially  on  it.  '1  he  following  considerations, 
show  that  we  ought  to  be  very  wary  of  increasing,  (as 
we  should  in  a  formidable  ratio,  by  curvatures  in  in- 
clined planes,)  a  charge  on  transportation  under  any 
circumstances  considerable. 

On  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail  road,  Mr. 
Booth  in  his  late  pamphlet  on  that  rail  road  observes, 
that,  "the  curves  seldom  exceed  a  deviation  from  a 
straight  line  of  more  than  4  inches  in  22  yards;  forming 
a  segment  of  a  circle,  w  hich  if  extended  would  em- 
brace a  circumference  of  15  miles,"    Nevertheless  in  an 
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«stima1e  of  the  annual  cost  of  transportation  on  t Ii at 
road  by  stationary  power,  made  by  Messrs.  Walker  and 
Rasstrick,  in  1829,  the  annual  wear  and  tear  of  ropes 
on  the  road  way,  is  estimated  by  the  former  gentleman, 
at  upwards  of  £11,000  sterling1,  or  one  third  of  the 
whole  expense  of  transportation:  whilst  by  the  last 
named  engineer,  the  whole  cost  of  ti anspoi  tation  was 
estimated  at  £'33, Slf,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  ropes 
alone  at  £14,820,  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  live-sixths  of  all 
other  charges  on  transportation. 

On  the  Kainhill  and  Sutton  inclined  planes,the  annual 
expense  of  ropes  alone  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Walker, 
at  £3315,  or  at  twice  the  amount  of  all  other  charges  on 
transportation  on  those  planes. 

In  our  own  country,,  the  wear  and  tear  of  rope,  has 
been  found  by  Mr.  Josiah  White,  on  a  straight  plane  to 
foe  equal  to  one  and  one  fifth  cents  per  ton, in  descending 
215  feet. 

To  these  statements  the  undersigned  begs  leave  to 
add  the  following  extract,  from  the  report  of  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  engineers  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railroad,  appointed  to  visit  the  rail  roads  in  the  North 
of  England,  made  at  Liverpool,  October  22,  1828. 

■"From  New  Castle,  the  deputation  went  to  Sunder- 
land, and  v'uited  that  end  of  the  Hetton  rail  way,  which 
terminates  at  the  shipping  place  on  the  river  Wear. 
The  quantity  of  coal  brought  along-  this  rail  way,  was 
stated  to  be  from  12  to  1500  tons.  The  rope  was 
considerably  thicker  than  on  Mr.  Thompson's  rail  way, 
and  was  stated  by  one  of  the  engineers  to  be  worn  out 
in  4  or  5  months.  The  plane  next  the  shipping  place 
is  1968  yards  long?  worked  by  a  forty  horse  engine. — 
The  curves  near  the  port  are  very  abrupt,  and  must 
necessarily  very  muck  increase  llie  wear  and  tear  of  the 
rope  on  that  fart  of  the  line." 

It  is  believed  to  be  unnecessary  to  expose  further, the 
serious  evils  which  would  arise  on  an  important  line  of 
rail  road,  from  curvatures  in  inclined  planes,  to  the  ex- 
lent  proposed  by  Lt.  Col.  Long. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  undersigned,  has  so  far 
avoided  any  investigation  of  the  details  of  the  line  sub- 
mitted by  Col.  Long.  He  is  willing  to  presume  if  the 
outlines  of  his  plan  of  improvement  are  judicious,  its  de- 
tails are  so  likewise.  One  of  the  suggestions  of  Col. 
Long,  in  particular,  the  undersigned  has  certainly  no 
objection  to.  This  is  the  introduction  of  a  tunnel,  at 
one  of  the  bends  of  the  Conemaugh,  by  which  the 
length  of  a  line  along  the  valley  of  that  stream,  may  be 
reduced  something  more  than  a  mile.  He  will  unite 
with  pleasure  with  Col.  Long,  in  submitting  this  sug- 
gestion to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  engineer,who 
may  execute  the  work,  believing  the  object  in  view 
ought  certainly  to  be  attained,  if  the  changes  in  the  line 
necessary  to  effect  it,  would  not  in  other  respects  Im- 
pair it,  and  if  it  can  be  effected  without  introducing  a 
curved  plane,  w  hich  on  the  line  traced  by  Col.  Long 
appears  to  result  from  it. 

Presuming  the  Conemaugh  tunnel  proposed  by  Col. 
Long  to  be  incorporated  into  his  plan,  the  length  of  the 
line  proposed  by  the  undersigned  would  be  about  thirtj 
seven  miles,  instead  of  thirty  eight-miles  and  fifty-three 
poles,  as  stated  in  his  report  of  1829.  It  will  be  ob- 
served by  the  canal  commissioners,  that  the  line  of  Lt. 
Col.  Long,  is  stated  at  but  about  35  and  five-sixths 
miles.  The  causes  of  this  apparent  difference  between 
the  two  lines,  (for  as  they  cross  at  the  same  summit, 
and  are  traced  along  the  same  valleys,  and  often  along- 
side of  each  other.it  is  obvious  it  can  only  be  apparent,) 
the  board  will  at  once  know  how  to  account  for,  by  re- 
collectingj 

1st.  That  the  lehgth  of  the  line  traced  by  the  under- 
signed in  1829,  is  computed  to  the  head  of  the  basin  at 
Hollidaysburg;  whereas  that  of  Col.  Long  is  terminated 
at  the  Hollidaysburg  bridge, a  point  about  three-eighths 
of  a  mile  short  of  the  basin. 

2dly.  The  line  of  Col.  Long  has  been  traced  in  regu- 
lar curves  and  tangents,  an  operation  which  always  re- 


sults in  a  reduction  of  distance,  but  which  as  it  is  a  work 
merely  of  routine,  and  one  of  labour  and  expense,  the 
undersigned  is  not  in  the  habit  of  performing,  until  a 
line  is  definitely  determined  on,  and  a  work  about  to  be 
executed. 

The  undersigned  ought  not  to  close  this  report  with- 
out adverting  to  the  difference  in  the  estimates  of  Col. 
Long-  and  himself.  1  he  whole  cost  of  the  line  suveyed 
by  that  gentleman  it  appears  is  but  §611.700,  whilst 
that  of  the  undersigned,  including  the  tunnel  at  the 
summit,  is  §936,000.  The  commissioners  will  not  fail 
to  remark  that  Col.  Long,  has  made  no  estimate  for 
steam  engines  or  machinery  of  any  kind;  that  nothing 
is  included  in  his  estimates  for  superintendence  or  con- 
tingencies; that  they  extend  only  to  a  point  near  the 
Hollidaysburg  bridge ;  andthat  they  do  not  include  the 
lengths  of  rail  road  which  must  be  made,  parallel  to  each 
basin.  Passing  by  these  points,  to  which  the  under- 
signed respectfully  requests  the  attention  of  the  board, 
he  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  remarks  with  re- 
gard to  the  aggregate  allowed  by  Col.  Long,  for  road 
way  formation. 

This  item  of  expense,  as  the  board  w  ell  know,  may 
be  more  or  less;  and  it  is  among  the  most  delicate  of  the 
duties  of  an  engineer,  and  the  one  which  requires  the 
exercise  of  his  best  judgment,  in  contemplating  an  ex- 
penditure for  this  purpose, to  have  constantly  in  view  the 
objects  to  be  effected  by  an  improvement.  If  the  trade 
on  a  rail  road  is  to  be  a  small  one,  it  is  evidently  injudi- 
cious to  expend  too  large  an  amount  for  a  more  perfect 
accommodation  of  it.  If  it  is  to  be  a  large  trade,  then 
sound  economy  will  dictate  such  an  expenditure  in  pie- 
paring  the  road  bed,  as  will  give  to  the  power  employed 
on  the  rail  road  its  fullest  useful  effect,  and  reduce  of 
course  in  the  largest  practicable  proportion  the  ex- 
penses of  transportation. 

Believing  as  the  undersigned  did,  that  the  Allegheny 
portage  rail  road,  would  if  properly  executed,  have  a 
larger  trade  than  any  similar  work  in  this  country,  he  did 
not  in  choosing  a  line  select  that  which  would  be  most 
easily  formed  into  the  road  bed  of  a  rail  road,  but  that 
which  seemed  to  him  to  possess  the  greatest  capabili- 
ties, or  on  which  a  rail  road  when  executed  would  be 
most  valuable.  He  felt  that  a  very  small  reduction  on 
the  charges  oftransportation  would  be  more  than  equiv- 
alent to  the  interest  of  a  large  additional  expenditure  in 
first  c«st,  and  that  it  would  be  most  injudicious  econo- 
my for  the  sake  of  even  a  considerable  saving  in  the 
preparation  of  the  road  bed,  to  tax  forever  afterwards 
the  trade  on  the  road  unnecessarily.  He  confesses  he 
should  have  deemed  it  as  a  great  mistake  to  have  feared 
a  [liberal  expenditure  where  the  object  to  be  effected 
by  it  was  so  important,  as  to  incur  an  extravagant  one 
on  a  rail  road  destined  for  the  accommodation  of  a  small 
traffic. 

The  whole  cost  of  road  way  formation  for  the  Alle- 
gheny portage  rail  road  according  to  the  line  and  esti- 
mate of  Lt.  Col.  Long,  will  it  appears  be  "  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  seven 
dollars  and  eighty  cents,  which  gives  for  the  average  ex- 
pense per  mile  inclusive  of  a  tunnel,  one  thousand  feet 
long,  five  thousand  and  eighty  six  dollars  fifty-nine 
cents." 

The  undersigned  would  respectfully  submit  a  single 
fact  to  the  board. 

He  is  executing  in  the  anthracite  district  of  this  state, 
a  rail  road  along  the  valley  of  a  stream,  (the  Little 
Schuylkill)  highly  favorable  to  a  work  of  the  best  de- 
scription. As  the  object  of  the  improvement  was  a 
special  one,  (the  accommodation  of  a  coal  trade,)  it  will 
be  conceived,  that  though  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
execute  the  work  in  a  substantial  manner,  no  unneces- 
sary expenditure  would  be  incurred  on  it.  The  cost  of 
the  road  way  cf  this  rail  road  (20J  miles)  executed  un- 
der uncommonly  favourable  circumstances  exclusive  of 
the  wood  work  of  bridges  will  be  about  one  hundred  and 
five  thousand  dollars,  or  a  larger  average  per  mile,  than 
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is  allowed  by  Col.  Long-  for  the  road  way  formation  of  a 
rail  road  including  bridges  which  is  to  cross  the  Alle- 
gheny mountain. 

The  undersigned  would  remark  in  closing  this  report, 
that  in  accepting  the  appointment  which  the  board  did 
him  the  honor  to  confer  on  him,  he  felt  scarcely  dispo- 
sed to  believe  that  any  facts  or  views  which  might  be 
developed  on  farther  examination,  would  induce  a 
change  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  his  report  of  the 
21st  of  November,  1829.  He  should  indeed  have  per- 
formed his  duty  to  the  board  but  indifferently,  and 
should  have  deserved  very  little  their  confidence  had 
his  plans  been  formed  on  such  slight  data;  as  to  induce 
a  belief  that  they  would  be  materially  changed,  on  fur- 
ther examinations  of  himself  or  of  others.  He  was  hap- 
py, however  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  board,  and  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering  any  suggestions  on 
the  part  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  was  associa- 
ted, ane  he  has  no  doubt  the  canal  commissioners  will 
do  him  the  justice  to  believe  that  if  any  other  plan  for 
crossing  the  Allegheny,  had  on  reflection  appeared  to 
him  preferable  to  that  submitted  by  him  in  1829,  he 
would  have  had  the  candor  to  acknou  ledge  it. 

He  regrets  that  the  opinions  of  Lt.  Col.  Long  and 
himself  differ  so  widely.  That  gentleman  has  however 
believed  it  his  duty,  to  offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  line 
surveyed  in  1829,  one  the  merits  of  which  the  under- 
signed has  certainly  not  perceived.  He  has  had  under 
these  circumstances  no  alternative  but  to  present  the 
above  investigation.  This  duty  to  the  board  and  to  him- 
self being  performed,  the  undersigned  now  takes  leave 
of  the  subject. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

MONCUKE  UOB1JNS.ON,  Civil  Engineer. 

Philadelphia,  March  5,  1831. 

Foe  ilif  Register  of  Penlis)  Ivania. 
THE  ALCHEMIST. 
No.  XI. 

Unerring  truths,  O  man!  my  lips  relate: 

This  is  tliy  life  to  come;  and  this  is  fate.  Otlyssey. 

The  following  communication  is  of  a  character  so  en- 
tirely out  of  my  usual  line,  that  I  shall  not  immediately 
reply  to  the  inquiries  it  contains,  but  will  at  once  allow 
m  y  correspondent  to  speak  for  himself. 

TO  THE  ALCHEMIST. 
Sir, — I  can  truly  say  that  the  appearance  of  your  es- 
says has  given  me  sincere  pleasure;  and  indeed,  this  is 
the  case  from  both  public  and  private  considerations. 
It  is  at  all  times  desirable  to  deserve  and  perpetuate, 
by  renewed  efforts,  that  succession  of  mora]  and  criti- 
cal papers  which,  with  intervals  of  various  length,  has 
been  continued  to  the  present  time,  from  the  period  of 
your  illustiious  predecessors,  the  Guardian  and  the 
Spectator.  In  the  whirl  of  business  or  of  politics,  the 
clashing  and  multiform  combinations  which  arise  amid 
the  struggling  and  contending  interests  of  mankind, 
but  too  little  attention  is  commanded  by  the  gentler 
and  more  ornamental  studies.  Of  our  country  it.  may 
in  general  be  most  truly  said,  that  "musas  colimus  seve- 
riores."  We  have,  or  fancy  we  have  but  little  leisure 
to  devote  to  mere  elegant  literature,  while  engrossed 
with  the  more  important  and  animating  tasks  of  aug- 
menting productive  capital,  or  dismissing  one  President 
frtm  his  temporary  throne  to  make  room  for  another. 
Ill  the  field  of  science,  too,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  an 
analogous  change  has  taken  place.  The  Parnassian 
Nine  have  given  way  to  the  '-Ologies;"  and  those  tal- 
ents and  that  taste  which  mig  ht  have  served  to  im- 


prove our  habits  of  thinking  aiid  speaking,  are  now 
much  devoted  to  the  selection  of  fossil  specimens  pos- 
sessed of  finely  marked  "externa]  characters,"  to  the 
careful  enumeration  of  the  pen  feathers  in  the  wing  of 
some  strange  fowl,  or  to  an  accurate  description  of  the 
bristles  which  ornament  his  nostrils.  The  trophies  of 
our  young  men  of  genius  are  no  longer  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  world  of  letters;  they  moulder  in  the  black  relics 
of  a  mastodon,  seem  to  chirp  in  a  beautifully  stuffed 
bird,  frown  tremendous  in  the  huge  skeleton  of  a  rhi- 
noceros, or  grin  and  exhibit  attitudes  in  a  finely  pre- 
served orang  outang.  And  even  when  general  litera- 
ture receives  their  attention,  in  order  to  render  it  inte- 
resting, it  is  frequently  found  to  require  the  piquancy 
of  a  foreign  or  an  ancient  language;  and  there  arc  pro- 
bably those  among  us  who  spend  less  time  among  the 
orators,  historians  and  poets  of  their  own  and  kindred 
nations,  than  in  studying,  with  the  assistance  of  Cham- 
pollion,  the  dialect  of  primeval  Egypt. 

I  need,  not,  Mr.  Alchemist,  in  order  to  defend  the 
views  with  which  I  commenced,  enter  into  the  conside- 
ration of  the  question,  what  are  the  reasonable  wants 
of  the  existing  age,  or  the  comparative  merits  of  litera- 
lure,  ethics  and  the  art  of  thinking,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  natural  science,  on  the  other.  It  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted that  some  attention  ought  at  all  times  to  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  studies  first  enumerated;  studies  in 
fact  which  mainly  constitute  the  difference  between 
the  civilized  man  and  the  savage.  It  only  remains  lor 
me  to  acknowledge,  that  while  I  have  thus  been  aware 
of  the  duty,  I  have  neglected  its  performance.  In  de- 
fault, however,  of  the  application  of  a  just  share  of  time 
to  the  objects  alluded  to,  the  best  substitute  was  per- 
haps the  selection  of  a  science  which  had  a  strong  and 
intimate  relation  to  them  all.  Giving  way  to  the  tor- 
rent of  custom,  which  now  directs  the  energies  of  our 
minds  to  the  objects  presented  by  nature,  the  choice 
still  remains  to  study,  physiologically  and  anatomical- 
ly, the  phenomena  of  the  human  understanding  itself. 
In  short,  Mr.  Alchemist,  I  have  become — how  shall  I 
acknowledge  it?  I  have  addicted  myself,  for  some  time — 
to  a  science — to  a  study  which — an  inquiry — a — in 
short,  Sir,  I  am  a. phrenologist. 

At  the  perusal  of  this  startling  word,  I  fancy  I  can 
see  the  look  of  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with  con- 
tempt, with  which  you  lean  farther  back  in  your  chair, 
and  proceed,  with  a  more  careless  gaze,  to  glance  over 
the  remainder  of  my  epistle.  Why  yes!  Mr.  Alchemist! 
of  this  absurdity  1  have  been  guilty.  Impressed,  from 
early  boyhood,  with  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  a 
man's  brains  having  some  connection  with  his  wits,  and 
finding  a  large  portion  of  mankind  firmly  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  physiognomy,  I  saw  no  reason,  a  priori, 
to  doubt  the  possibility  of  associating  certain  mental 
qualities  with  corresponding  peculiarities  in  the  form 
of  the  head.  I  read  Lavater,  and  there  found  the  most 
ardent  and  positive  declamations  in  favour  of  the  cha- 
racters to  be  discovered  in  a  nose  or  a  chin;  and  as  the 
fact  appeared  undeniable  that  the  cranium  really  con- 
tained the  brain,  I  could  not  possibly  devise  a  reason 
why  indications  of  at  least  equal  force  could  not  be  ob- 
tained from  this  more  noble  quarter,  or  why  the  shape 
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of  the  cerebial  organ  should  not  have  at  least  as  close  a 
connection  with  the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  mind 
as  that  of  the  bones  and  cartilages  of  the  nose  or  of 
the  lower  jaw.    To  this  strange  opinion  of  mine  1  can 
draw  sundry  supports,  with  which  1  shall  not  now  de- 
tain you;  beginning  with  the  legend  of  Minerva  spring- 
ing from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  terminating  with  the 
popular  use  of  "intellect"  and  "brains"  as  convertible 
terms.    But  waiving  all  efforts  at  the  defence  of  phre- 
nology, v  hlch  has  occupied  so  many  and  such  ponde- 
rous tomes,  and  passing  by  all  remonstrance  against  the 
unwonted  vehemence  with  which  the  poor  science  has 
been  attacked  in  the  most  diversified  channels,  the 
thunders  of  pulpit  denunciation,  the  ridicule  of  the  the- 
atre, the  innuendo  and  picked  anecdotes  of  the  daily 
gazette,  the  vulgarity  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  the 
passionate  invective  of  the  rival  lecturer  in  anatomy, 
and  the  sharp  witted  spleen  of  the  rival  lawyer,  as  they 
respectively  vent  themselves  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
if  the  inquirer  after  natural  facts  is  willing  to  overlook 
all  these,  and  apply  himself  to  the  unbiassed  investiga- 
tion of  the  real  truth,  still,  even  here,  a  new  set  of  trou- 
bles and  difficulties  await  him.    These,  in  fact,  are  the 
main  cause  of  my  addressing  you  the  present  letter;  the 
object  of  wh'ch  is  to  solicit  your  advice  in  such  a  per- 
ilous case.    If  you  think  me  slow  in  approaching-  the 
point,  my  excuse  must  be  the  portentous  nature  of  the 
acknowledgment  which  I  have  thus  been  compelled  to 
make.    1  here  allude  to  the  judgments  which  men  form 
of  phrenology  from  the  indications  which  they  find  or 
fancy  it  presents  in  regard  to  their  own  characters. — 
Were  I  not,  sir,  in  such  a  desperate  taking,  this  might 
perhaps  furnish  some  amusement;  but,  as  it  is,  I  really 
think  it  too  hard  to  be  obliged  to  furnish  elevated  char" 
acters  for  every  body — to  stand  responsible  as  general 
endorser  for  the  deficiencies  of  destiny,  who,  all  sanguine 
expectations  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  still  most 
obstinately  persists  in  maintaining  the  rule  that  not 
more  than  one  person  at  one  time  shall  ever  possibly  be 
first.  How  can  every  person  expect  to  be  superior  in  tal- 
ents and  virtues,  when  by  the  very  terms  of  the  case, 
the  elevation  being  common  to  every  body,  ceases  to 
confer  a  superiority  ?    Such  gentlemen  seem  to  have 
forgot  that  there  must  somewhere  be  found  a  common  - 
ally  of  nature,  a  numerous  mass  of  individuals,  all  very 
respectable  and  honourable,  but  who,  from  the  mere  fact 
of  their  numbers,  cannot  possibly  be  any  thing  extra- 
ordinary. The  very  idea  of  a  common  or  average  skull,  of 
course,  depends  upon  its  being  like  other  people;  and 
every  body  cannot  possibly  be  very  unlike  any  body 
else.  Yet  still,  when  they  consult  the  poor  phrenologist, 
most  men  seem  to  have  a  particular  horror  of  exhibiting 
ordinary  or  common  place  capacities;  and  most  would, 
I  believe,  be  willing  to  compound  for  a  fe  w  of  the  less 
important  vices,  might  they  only  be  indulged  with  the 
possession  of  some  strong  and  intense  feeling,  or  vast 
reach  of  intellect,  which  may  distinguish  them  from  oth- 
ers, and  cause  all  the  collateral  defects  to  be  viewed  as 
unavoidable  concomitants,  the  mere  eccentricities  of  ge- 
nius.   But,  dear  Mr.  Alchemist,  what  is  the  situation  of 
the  unlucky  referee  when  he  has  none  of  these  consola- 
tory appearances  to  disclose  ? 


Seiz'd  and  lied  down  lo  judge,  how  wretched .1, 
\  ho  can'i  be  silent,  and  who  will  not  lie! 

I  will  not  attempt  to  deny  that  occasionally  a  lucky 
discovery  has  been  followed  by  the  speedy  conversion 
of  an  opponent,  just  as  after  similar  disclosures,  when 
operating  the  other  way,  an  indifferent  inquirer  has 
been  changed  into  a  bitter  and  uncompromising  enemy 
of  the  craniopotent  doctrine.  My  excellent  friend, 
Pamphlet,  who  lias  been,  time  out  of  mind,  a  thorough 
disciple  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  as  such,  duly 
held  phrenology  in  a  just  contempt  and  detestation,  on 
a  sudden  entirely  ceased  his  opposition.  I  was  not  al- 
together without  my  suspicions  as  to  the  cause;  and  these 
were  confirmed,  some  six  months  after  by  his  informing 
me,  very  quietly,  that  Dr.  Ganglion  had  told  him,  what 
I  knew  already,  but  had  not  ventured  on  expressing, 
that  the  large  rounded  protuberances  in  his  forehead  in- 
dicated strong  powers  of  causality.  Mr.  Maximum,  the 
Benthamite, after  being  told  that  the  elevation  of  his  fore- 
head indicated  good  intellectual  powers  and  much  be- 
nevolence, could  bear  without  particular  indignation  to 
be  informed  of  his  unusual  degree  of  self  esteem;  and  in 
fact,  probably  argued,  with  much  justice,  that  the  own- 
er of  such  estimable  qualities  was  entitled  to  entertain 
a  pretty  good  opinion  of  himself.  The  unfortunate 
Mr.  Density,  on  the  other  hand,  entertained  me  one  day 
with  the  remark,  that  phrenology  was  a  very  injurious 
doctrine,  inasmuch  as,  by  the  fatality  of  its  decisions,  it 
discouraged  and  disheartened  men  from  exertion.  On 
looking  him  in  the  face,  in  consequence  of  this  some- 
what novel  position,  I  could  not  avoid  seeing  that,  as  re- 
gards himself,  if  he  really  entertained  ambitious  views, 
there  was  ground  for  the  apprehension.  I  could  not  for 
a  long  time  discover  what  was  the  cause  of  the  peculiar 
and  apparently  inveterate  dislike  for  the  science  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Quilldrive,  the  industrious  correspondent 
of  the  Literary  Gazette,  what  could  possibly  account  for 
the  perpetual  series  of  sneers,  misstated  anecdotes,  mis- 
chievously selected  extracts,  parade  of  unfavourable 
authorities,  and  phrases  of  implied  disapprobation  with 
which  his  columns  so  incessantly  teemed.  I  knew  per- 
fectly well  that,  though  by  no  means  defective  in  natu- 
ral endowments  generally,  it  had  not  been  the  will  of 
Providence  to  furnish  him  with  a  strong  sense  of  ideal 
beauty;  but  it  was  not  till  years  afterwards  that  I  discov- 
ered that  this  was  the  point  that  hit,  the  learned  gentle- 
man having  perpetrated  rhyme,  and  that  in  imitation  of 
the  illustrious  Addison,  he  valued  the  just  merits  of  his 
prose  less  than  the  reputation  of  having  written  poetry. 

It  is  time,  sir,  to  close;  and  I  can  only  add  my  com- 
plaint that  with  the  exercise  of  all  the  ingenuity  of 
which  I  am  master,  I  have  been  unable  to  avoid  falling 
into  scrapes.  All  that  1  can  do  by  careful  softening  of 
the  more  repulsive  qualities,  by  placing  the  better  in  a 
more  conspicuous  light,  by  explaining  the  good  con- 
structions of  the  more  fearful  points  of  character,  by  a 
thoughtful  preparation,  and  by  presenting  the  different 
attributes  of  a  head  in  a  judicious  order,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce favourable  sensations  by  their  arrangement,  upon 
the  principle  of  musical  succession  or  of  ocular  spectra, 
I  have  tried  to  the  utmost;  but  still  I  cannot  keep  out 
of  difficulties.  1  have  concluded,  therefore,  to  beg  you, 
Mr.  Alchemist,  as  a  public  teacher  of  morals,  to  give 
me  your  advice  in  the  case;  or  if  unwilling  to  render  me 
that  assistance,  at  least  to  request  that  you  will  endea- 
vour to  impress  it  upon  single  gentlemen  desirous  of  ha- 
ving that  light  upon  their  future  fortunes  which  phre- 
nology can  bestow,  that  it  is  altogether  unreasonable, 
and  indeed  quite  out  of  the  question,  to  expect  me  to 
possess  such  control  over  the  affairs  of  mankind,  as 
will  elevate  them  all  to  the  standing  in  public  affairs, 
which  belongs  to  a  Washington  or  a  Franklin. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR. 


[March 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Approving  of  the  bill  entitled  "An  Act  to  continue  the  im- 
provement of  the  state  by  Canals  and  Rail  Iloads." 

READ   IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES,   MARCH  21, 

1831. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 
Gentlemen: — The  bill,  entitled  "An  act  to  continue 
the  improvement  of'the  state  by  Canals  and  Rail  Uoads," 
has  been  in  my  possession  since  the  twelfth  instant;  and 
has  received  that  deliberate  consideration  to  which  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  its  provisions  entitle  it, 
and  which  our  constituents  had  a  right  to  expect  it 
would  receive  before  it  should  be  approved  and  be- 
come a  law. 

In  the  message  transmitted  to  the  two  Houses  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  session  of  the  1.  gislature,  the 
propriety  of  confining  the  appropriations  for  objects  of 
internal  improvement  fur  the  current  year  to  the  con- 
necting links  of  the  main  route  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburg,  with  a  view  to  complete  a  connected  line  of 
communication  between  those  two  important  points, 
was  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  from 
an  honest  conviction  on  my  part  that  the  substantial  in- 
terests as  well  as  the  true  policy  of  the  commonwealth 
would  be  best  promoted  by  pursuing  that  course:  and 
that  at  most,  in  addition  to  the  completion  of  the 
main  line,  the  North  and  West  Branch  divisions  of  the 
canal  should  be  exi ended  into  the  coal  regions  towards 
which  they  severally  tend,  in  order  that  the  utility  and 
public  advantages  of  these  several  public  works  might 
be  tested  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  and  that  they 
might  soon  be  made  to  contribute,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  increase  of  the  revenues  of  the  sta  e.  The  com- 
mencement of  any  new  project  of  improvement  was  at 
the  same  time  deprecated  and  considered,  then,  as  now, 
as  being  entirely  impolitic;  as  tending  to  embarrass 
and  delay  the  operations  of  the  government  in  com- 
pleting any  portion  of  the  public  works,  and  as  mani- 
festly calculated  to  produce  an  effect  which  instead  of 
infiising  confidence  into  the  public  mind  that  some  ad- 
vantages will  be  speedily  reahzad  by  the  public,  and 
that  the  treasury  will  soon  receive  some  return  from 
these  improvements,  as  an  earnest  that  the  sums  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  drawn  from  it  have  not 
been  expended  in  vain,  would  tend  to  dampen  the  ar- 
dour with  which  our  citizens  were  heretofore  animated 
in  favour  of  and  to  impair  their  confidence  in  .a  system  of 
improvements  which  if  conducted  upon  right  princi- 
ples, would  not  tail  to  inspire  both. 

Rut  although  such  were  and  still  continue  to  be  the 
convictions  of  my  own  mind,  a  majority  of  the  legisla- 
ture has  thought  proper  to  pursue  a  different  course, 
and  to  authorise,  by  the  bill  now  under  consideration, 
the  commencement  of  two  new  routes  of  canal,  of  no 
inconsiderable  magnitude,  (should  they  be  carried  to 
the  extent  contemplated, )  and  liberal  appropriations 
have  been  authorized  with  a  view  to  those  objects. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  is  a  quesiion  involving  no 
constitutional  principle,  nor  presenting  a  case  glaringly 
inexpedient,  but  exhibiting  the  naked  question  in  how 
far  it  is  expedient  at  this  time  to  enter  into  new  con- 
tracts, to  what  extent  the  commencement  of  new  pro- 
jects of  improvement  shall  beauthorized,  and  the  amount 
of  money  necessary  to  carry  them  into  effect,  about  all 
which  there  may  well  exist  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion,  I  feel  myself  bound  by  the  respect  which  1 
trust  I  shall  always  entertain  for  the  opinions  of  the  le- 
gislature, when  fairly  expressed,  to  yield  my  judgment 
to  theirs,  bel  eving,  as  I  do,  that  the  constitution  never 
contemplated  that  the  negative  upon  all  laws  with  which 
it  has  armed  the  executive,  should  be  interposed  in  a 
case  circumstanced  like  the  present — a  question  of  sheer 
expediency. 

The  question  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  which  is 
calculated  to  create  more  embarrassment,  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  government,  in  relation  to  the  system  of  in- 


ternal improvements,  is  that  relating  to  a  fund  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  The  same 
difficulty  would  have  existed,  however,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent,if  the  bill  in  question  had  never  been  passed.  A  crisis 
has  been  produced  in  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth, 
which  must  be  met  by  those  entrusted  with  the  concerns 
of  the  government,  and  the  direction  of  its  affairs;  and 
although  it  has  been  brought  about  by  no  act  of  ours  it 
will  nevertheless  be  our  duty  to  meet  it  honestly,  and 
witlifirmness,and  to  provide  the  means,  to  guard  against 
any  injurious  effects  or  consequences  which  it  might 
otherwise  be  calculated  to  produce.  If  justice  to  the 
public  creditors,  as  well  as  a  proper  regard  for  the  faith 
and  credit  of  the  commonwealth  would  have  required, 
that  an  adequate  source  of  revenue  for  the  payment  of 
interest  should  have  been  provided,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  were  placed  before  the  passing  of 
the  bill  now  under  consideration,  it  can  scarcely  be  ne- 
cessary to  remind  an  enlightened  legislature  of  the  ad- 
ditional obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  the  provis- 
ion of  the  bill  which  gave  rise  to  this  communication,  to 
provide  an  ample  interest  fund. 

With  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  integrity  and  patriotism 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
whom  this  communication  is  addressed,  and  feeling  as- 
sured that  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  state  are  objects  of 
their  anxious  solicitude,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  this  legislature  will  not  consent  to  separate,  until  it 
shall  have  provided  such  ample  means  for  raising  a  rev- 
enue as  will  place  the  credit  of  the  commonwealth  for- 
ever hereafter  on  a  bssis  which  cannot  be  shaken. 

Under  these  considerations,  and  under  a  firm  convic- 
tion, that  a  contrary  course  would  be  productive  of  con- 
sequences destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  this  com- 
monwealth, I  have  this  day  approved  and  signed  the  said 
bill,  entitled,  "An  act  to  continue  the  improvement  of 
the  state  by  Canals  ^and  Rail  Roads;"  and  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  to  return  the  same  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  it  originated. 

GEO.  WOLF. 

Harrisburg,  March  21,  1831. 


Yesterday  morning  (March  21st),  the  books  for  sub- 
scription to  the  stock  of  the  Norristown  and  Philadel- 
phia rail-road  were  opened  at  Heiskell  h  Niblo's  Hotel, 
in  Third  street.  At  an  early  hour  large  numbers  had 
assembled  with  a  view  of  securing  for  their  employers 
a  desired  amount  of  stock — But,  the  numbers  increased 
so  fast,  without  any  diminution  of  zeal,  that  when  the 
books  were  opened,  a  scene  of  confusion  and  clamor 
ensued  that  was  more  amusing  to  spectators  than  com- 
fortable to  participants.  We  understand  that  very  large 
premiums  were  offered  to  those  who  had  secured  the 
registry  of  their  names  to  several  shares;  although  it  was 
not  known  that  one  tenth  of  the  amount  subscribed  for 
could  be  awarded.  —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  shares  subscribed  to 
the  Philadelphia  and  Norristown  Rail  Road  stock  on 
Monday.  Tire  whole  number  of  shares  required  is 
eight  thousand. 

At  Philadelphia,  -  -  -  503/ 
Norristown,  ...  4815 
Germantown,       -       -       ■  3350 

13,202 

, 

Stock. — We  learn  with  pleasure,  that  in  the  scram- 
ble for  slock  yesterday,  several  hundered  shares  of  the 
Danville  and  Pottsville  Rail-road  Company  were  sub- 
scribed for  at  the  Coffee  House. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 


(Xj*  On  the  22d,  books  were  opened  for  the  West 
Chester  Rail-road,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the 
whole  stock,  upwards  of  2000  shares,  was  taken. 
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WICCACO  CHURCH. 
CHARGE  OF  JUDGE  KENNEDY  TO  THE  JURY, 
In  the  case  of 
The  Commonwealth  v.  Keen  and  others. 
[Delivered  February  23d,  1831,] 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, — The  defendants  are  charg- 
ed in  the  indictment  in  the  first  count  with  having  com- 
mitted a  riot  in  making  an  assault  and  battery  upon 
Samuel  Walters. 

In  the  second  count  with  having  committed  an  as- 
sault and  battery  upon  the  same  person. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  courts  they  are  charged 
*ith  an  unlawful  assembly. 

A  riot  is  a  tumultuous  disturbance  of  the  peace  by 
three  or  more  persons,  assembling  together  of  their 
own  authority,  with  an  intent  mutually  to  assist  one 
another  against  any  who  shall  oppose  them,  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  some  enterprise  of  a  private  nature,  and  af- 
terwards actually  executing  the  same  in  a  violent  and 
turbulent  manner  to  the  terror  of  the  people,  whether 
the  act  intended  were  of  itself  lawful  or  unlawful. 

It  seems  to  be  clearly  agreed  that  in  every  riot,  there 
must  be  such  circumstances  either  of  actual  force  or 
violence,  or  at  least  of  an  apparent  tendency  thereto  as> 
are  naturally  apt  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  people 
as  the  shew  of  armour,  threatening  speeches,  or  turbulent 
gestures. 

An  unlawful  assembly  is  a  mere  assembly  of  three  or 
more  persons  upon  a  purpose  which  is  executed  would 
make  them  rioters,  but  which  they  do  not  execute  nor 
make  any  motion  to  execute  it. 

The  least  touch  of  another  person  in  an  angry,  rude, 
revengeful  or  insolent  manner  is  an  assault  and  battery. 

From  the  definition  just  given  of  a  riot  and  of  an  un- 
lawful assembly  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  at  least  three  persons  concerned 
in  committing  either  offence. 

The  transaction  which  has  given  rise  to  this  prosecu- 
tion appears  from  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  to  have 
Jaken  place  on  Sunday  the  thirty -first  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
3829,  in  the  Wiccaco  church. 

The  case  has  been  argued  with  much  ability  and 
minuteness  on  both  sides,  which  will  render  it  unneces- 
sary on  my  part  to  recapitulate  the  testimony  to  you. 
This  would  be  an  unnecessary  consumption  cf  time.  In 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  I  shall  therefore  content  my- 
self with  a  reference  to  the  testimony  generally,  as  it 
may  be  applicable  to  the  points  on  the  case  which  I 
intend  to  notice. 

In  considering  and  applying  the  testimony  it  is  your 
duty  to  reconcile  one  part  with  another  if  you  can.  If 
this  cannot  be  dons,  because  one  part  of  k  is  in  direct 
Vox,,  VII.  27 


contradiction  to  the  other,  you  will  then  look  to  the 
character  of  the  witnesses  who  have  testified  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other — for  if  it  has  come  to  that,  that  one 
or  other  set  has  testified  falsely,  their  characters  for 
truth  and  intelligence  are  directly  involved— and  in. 
addition  to  this  you  will  also  carefully  examine  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  each  may  have  testified  as  con- 
nected with  the  principal  fact,  and  how  far  in  the  na-< 
ture  of  things  those  circumstances  were  likely  to  have 
happened,  at  the  precise  time  and  place  when  and 
where  it  has  been  stated  they  did  take  place — for  if 
they  carry  with  thern  the  least  air  of  improbabili- 
ty, it  ought  to  detract  from  the  credit  of  the  witness 
or  witnesses  who  related  them.  The  number  also  of 
witnesses  testifying  upon  the  one  side  and  the  other,', 
ought  to  be  alluded  to,  and  to  have  its  due  weight  in 
connexion  with  ether  considerations. 

It  may  be  however  that  you  are  not  disposed  to  think 
that  any  of  the  witnesses  has  committed  such  an  error 
as  has  been  alluded  to,  and  that  any  actual  or  or  seem- 
ing descrepanc}'  in  their  respective  variations  ought  to 
be  attributed  to  mistake.  Indeed  it  is  your  duty  to  do 
so,  unless  from  the  very  nature  of  the  contradiction  the 
other  conclusion  is  necessarily  forced  upon  you.  We 
are  all  liable  to  mistake,  and-  thousands  of  instances  of 
it  occur  for  one  of  perjury. 

You  have  had  the  positive  testimony  of  some  witness, 
es  as  to  certain  facts  in  this  case,  and  the  testimony  of 
others  of  a  negative  character,  who  say  merely  that 
they  did  not  see  or  hear  those  things  which  the  first 
witnesses  swore  that  they  did  see  or  hear.  This  at  the 
first  glance  might  seem  to  be  a  contradiction?  bat  it 
may  not  be  so,-  and  most  frequently  is  not  so.  HOTS'  ofe 
ten  does  it  happen  that  witnesses  of  the  highest  charac- 
ter for  integrity  and  intelligence,  who  Were  present  at 
the  same  time  and  place,  in  giving  their  respective  nar- 
ratives of  what  they  saw  and  heard  speak. differently  of 
what  even  they  did  see  and  hear.  This  may  arise  from 
a  deception  of  vision  which  sometimes  does  occur,  and 
from  misapprehension  of  what  they  did  hear,,  which 
frequently  and  too  often  does  happen.  And  when  you 
tax  your  own  recollection  on  thesubject  you  will  discover 
that  it  has  rarely  ever  failed  to  be  the  case,  that  among 
the  witnesses  who  have  been  present  at  such  a  transac- 
tion as  that  which  has  given  rise  to  this  prosecution,  that 
some,  of  them  have  stated  positively  that  they  saw  and 
heard'eertairr  things  which  the  rest  as  positively  stated 
that  they  did  not  see  and  hear,  and  this  too  in  cases 
where  all  had  the  same  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing  all  that  did  transpire.  This  may  arise  from  a  want 
of  recollection  on  the  part  of  those  who  testify  that 
they  did  not  see  o<?  hear  these  things,,  or  these  things 
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may  have  escaped  their  notice,  while  they  arrested  the 
attention  and  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  testified  that  they  did  see  and 
hear  them.  Hence  one  witness  may  state  truly  that  he 
saw  or  heard  such  a  thing  at  such  a  time  and  place, 
while  two,  three  or  more  who  were  present  at  the  same 
time  and  place  testify,  and  likewise  truly  that  they  did 
not  see  or  hear  it.  And  upon  no  occasi  on  is  such  a 
thing  more  likely  to  be  the  case  than  that  which  gives 
rise  to  the  present,  where  opposite  feelings  prevailed, 
among  the  witnesses,  some  approving  and  others  disap- 
proving the  course  adopted  and  then  pursuing  by  the 
defendants,  or  at  least  some  of  them — and  more  espe- 
cially when  disord  er,  tumult  and  confusion  arise  as  in 
this  case.  Upon  this  principle  you  may  give  full  credit 
to  all  the  witnesses,  as  well  the  vvitnesses  who  testify 
propitiously,  although  many  less  in  number,  as  those 
who  testify  negatively. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  principal  witnesses  on  the 
part  of  the  commonwealth,  have  contributed  sums  of 
money  to  employ  counsel  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  pros- 
ecution, and  that  in  doing  so  they  have  been  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  maintenance,  which  is  an  indictable  of- 
fence, and  ought  to  impeach  their  credit.  This  I  con- 
sider a  misapplication  of  the  term  maintenance,  which 
is  committed  by  a  person  who  has  no  interest  or  con- 
cern in  the  cause,  or  with  inciting  and  stirring  up  one 
man  to  sue  another,  or  it  may  be  committed  by  such  a 
person  in  supplying  money  to  commence  and  carry  on 
suits  with  which  he  has  no  concern.  If  however  he 
should  be  the  guardian  or  parent  of  the  plaintifF,  he  will 
be  excused,  or  be  otherwise  interested  in  the  matter, 
he  will  be  justified.  Interest  in  the  cause  of  action  is 
sufficient  to  justify  his  interference,  and  if  so  it  is  mani- 
fest that  maintenance  cannot  be  committed  by  any  one 
of  the  community  in  taking  a  part  in  commencing  and 
carrying  on  a  prosecution  in  the  name  of  the  common- 
wealth, charging  the  defendants  with  a  public  offence, 
because  he  has  an  interest,  a  deep  interest,  I  would  say, 
in  bringing  to  justice  all  such  as  have  been  guilty  of  a 
public  offence.  Every  individual  of  the  community 
may  be  considered  as  a  plaintiff  in  such  cases.  And 
we  know  that  it  is  every  days  practice  for  individuals, 
private  citizens  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  prosecu- 
tions, and  employ  counsel  to  aid  the  attorney  appointed 
for  the  commonwealth  in  conducting  and  attending  to 
their  prosecutions.  The  motives  which  induce  pri- 
vate citizens  thus  to  interfere  in  public  prosecutions, 
may  be  commendable  or  otherwise.  If  they  do  com- 
mence and  carry  them  on  from  malicious  motives,  and 
without  any  probable  cause  for  doing  so,  they  render 
themselves  liable  to  an  action  for  damages  at  the  suit 
of  the  party  so  prosecuted.  If  you  have  discovered 
that  any  or  all  of  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth were  under  the  influence  of  bad  motives  in 
giving  their  testimony,  you  no  doubt  will  feel  your- 
selves disposed  to  make  proper  allowance  for  it. 

The  counsel  who  first  addressed  you  on  behalf  of 
the  defendant  admitted  that  the  manner  of  doing  the 
act  which  is  charged  as  a  riot  is  every  thing  and  may 
make  that  criminal,  and  amount  to  a  riot,  which  when 


done  in  a  different  manner  may  be  laudable.  This  is 
certainly  so;  but  then  I  understood  him  to  contend  that 
although  the  time  and  place  might  aggrav  ate  the  of- 
fence, they  can  never  make  that  an  indictable  offence 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  so.  To  the  truth  of  this 
proposition  I  cannot  give  my  assent.  I  consider  that 
the  place  in  which  a  thing  is  done  may  be  of  as  much 
importance  in  making  the  act  a  public  offence  or  oth- 
erwise as  the  manner  of  doing  it.  It  is  laid  down  aa 
law,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so,  that  a  man  may  call 
in  his  friends  completely  armed  to  defend  and  protect 
himself  against  a  threatened  assault  in  his  own  house, 
but  if  he  go  abroad  thus  attended  by  two  or  more  with 
a  view  to  defend  himself  against  a  threatened  attack, 
unless  indeed  it  should  be  to  go  to  the  magistrate  to 
make  his  complaint,  it  would  be  considered  a  riot. 
The  place  in  this  case  then  becomes  of  the  essence  of 
the  crime.  Can  it  be  doubted  for  a  moment  that  if 
three  or  more  agree  to  go  to  church  when  divine  ser- 
vice is  to  be  performed,  and  to  laugh  and  talk  during 
the  performance  of  the  same  and  behave  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  would  be  excusable  in  a  tavern;  and  in  doing  so, 
manifesting  a  determination  to  resist  by  force  any  ef- 
fort that  may  be  made  to  remove  them  or  prevent  from 
doing  so,  that  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  a  riot.  I 
would  consider  it  a  most  aggravated  one,  yet  it  is  only 
rendered  so  by  the  time  and  place.  Doctor  Collin  no 
doubt  felt  the  influence  of  this  distinction  when  he 
came  to  his  door  as  is  testified,  and  admonished  those 
who  were  assembled  in  his  yard  making  a  noise  by  loud 
talking,  such  as  had  not  been  usual  in  that  place,  that 
they  were  not  in  a  tavern. 

I  also  consider  it  a  great  mistake  to  say  that  you  may 
do  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  or  more 
commonly  called  Sunday,  whateveryou  may  do  on  any 
other  day  of  the  week.  Without  waiting  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  God  has,  as  Mr.  Dupuy,  one  of  the  de- 
fendants, said,  made  all  days  alike,  and  whether  the 
distinction  be  uf  divine  appointment  or  not,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  know  that  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
have  pased  acts  restiainUig  and  prohibiting  the  doing 
of  certain  acts,  and  pursuing  a  certain  course  of  conduct 
on  that  day.  It  is  forbidden  that  we  should  engage  in, 
and  follow  our  usual  occupations,unless  indeed, it  should 
be  that  our  daily  labour  was  that  of  performing  acts  of 
necessity  or  mercy,  which  are  lawful  at  all  times  and 
seasons.  The  policy  of  these  acts,  I  think,  ought  not  to 
be  questioned.  I  presume  it  will  be  admitted,  by  any 
intelligent  mind,  that  religion  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  every  community.  The  history  of  the  past  fur- 
nishes abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  proposi- 
tion. It  is  the  basis  of  civilization.  Without  it  we 
should  be  in  a  state  of  moral  darkness  and  degradations 
such  as  usually  attend  the  most  barbarous  and  savage 
states.  It  is  to  the  influence  of  it,  that  we  stand  indebt- 
ed for  all  that  social  order  and  happiness  which  prevails 
among  us.  It  is  by  the  force  of  religion  more  than  by 
that  of  our  municipal  regulations,  or  our  boasted  sense 
of  honour,  that  we  are  kept  within  the  line  of  moral 
rectitude,  and  constrained  to  administer  to  the  welfare 
and  comfort  of  each  other.    In  short,  we  owe  to  it  all 
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that  we  enjoy,  either  of  civil  or  religious  liberty.  Bless- 
ings which  certainly  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated, 
but  ought  not,  as  the  defendants  are  said  to  have  done 
upon  this  occasion,  to  be  used  as  a  cloak  to  cover  a  de- 
sign, to  disturb  the  public  peace,  and  to  promote  a  sin- 
ister end.  Here  then,  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  not 
only  admirably  adapted  to  promote  and  establish  reli- 
gion among  us,  but  to  secure  and  preserve  our  physical 
as  well  as  moral  health,  and  strength. 

The  service  of  writs  or  legal  process,  unless  issued 
for  and  on  account  of  a  breach  of  the  peace,or  commission 
of  some  public  offence,  is  prohibited  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week.  Now  suppose  that  the  Sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Philadelphia  having  in  his  hand,  civil  process 
commanding  to  arrest  A.  B.  to  answer  C.  E.  for  a  debt 
which  he  owed  to  A.  B.  and  the  Sheriff  ,  having  good 
reason  to  believe  that  A.  B.  would  resist  and  would  not 
submit  to  an  arrest,  were  to  collect  two  or  more  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  who  join  with  the  Sheriff  to  go  on  Sun- 
day and  arrest  the  debtor  at  all  hazards,  if  found  out  of 
his  own  house,  and  to  use  all  force  necessary,  to  put 
down  any  resistance  that  might  be  offered,  and  they 
actually  go  and  in  this  manner  make  the  arrest  on  that 
day,  they  would,  no  doubt  be  guilty  of  a  riot,  and  why 
so,  merely  because  it  was  done  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  and  therefore  unlawful. 

That  this  congregation,  or  some  portion  of  it,  was  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  joining  in  public  worship, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  was  the  fact;  and  that 
such  a  disturbance  was  created  and  produced  as  to 
break  it  up,  and  prevent  public  worship  from  taking 
place,  seem  to  be  testified  to  by  most  of  the  witnesses 
on  both  sides. 

It  remains  for  you  to  enquire  and  determine  whether 
or  not  the  defendants,  or  any  of  them  have  been  the  au- 
thors of  all  this. 

In  doing  so  I  feel  persuaded  that  you  will  endeavour 
to  ascertain  from  the  testimony,  the  purpose  and  design 
©ftbedefendants,goingto  the  Wecaco  church, that  after- 
noon; whether  they  went  for  the  end  of  joining  in  public 
worship.or  with  a  view  to  prevent  its  taking  place  at  all. 
If  you  should  be  satisfied  from  the  testimony,  that  they 
went  there  for  the  purpose  of  joining  in  the  religious 
exercises  that  were  intended  to  have  been  performed, 
it  would,  probably  incline  you  to  think  that  they  ought 
rjjit  to  be  found  guilty  of  the  riot  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment 

If  you,however,  should  arrive  to  a  different  conclusion 
with  respect  to  their  motives  in  going  there,  it  is  proper 
for  you  to  inquire  to  what  determination  of  mind  the  y  had 
come  in  order  to  effect  their  purpose.  If  they  had  firm- 
ly resolved  on  preventing  Mr.  Connelly  from  preach- 
ing there  that  afternoon,  it  is  not  unreasonable,  per- 
haps, to  believe  that  they  had  determined  to  use  the 
means,  whatever  they  might  be,  necessary  to  accom- 
plish their  object. 

It  is  manifest  from  the  testimony  on  both  sides,  that 
Mr.  Connelly  twice,  at  least,  attempted  to  commence 
and  go  on  with  divine  service,  and  that  he  was  as  often 
interrupted—was  told  according  to  the  testimony  of 


some  of  the  witnesses,  that  he  would  not  be  permitted 
to  go  on  until  he  had  read  the  letter  aloud  to  the  con- 
gregation, and  again  that  he  was  not  the  choice  of  the 
congregation,  that  he  was  not  wanted  there,  and  told 

to  withdraw  until  their  difficulties  were  settled  and 

after  Mr.  Connelly  had  retired  to  the  graveyard,  when 
expelled  the  church  by  the  tumult  and  disorder;  it  was 
testified  to  by  one  witness  at  least,  that  one  of  the  de- 
fendants, Mr.  Dupuy  I  think,  declared  that  he  should 
not  preach  on  the  ground — this,  if  true,  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  real  object  was  to  prevent  Mr.  Connelly 
from  preaching  on  any  terms.  You  have  also,  testimo- 
ny going  to  show  that  at  least  three  of  the  defendants, 
Mr.  Dupuy,  Mr.  Keen  and  Mr.  Dubois,  were  consulting 
and  arranging  together,  the  course  of  proceeding  to  be 
adopted  against  Mr.  Connelly.  You  have  also  some 
testimony  of  declarations  of  Mr.  Huddle,  going  to  con- 
vict him  in  this  transaction  with  the  other  three.  If  all 
this  testimony  be  accredited  by  you,11  then  the  declara- 
tion of  one  of  the  defendants  would  be  evidence  against 
all,  and  of  the  intention  and  design  of  all.  Under  this 
view  you  have  evidence  given  to  you  of  their  determi- 
nation that  he  should  notbpreach  there  at  all. 

When  Mr.  Walters  interfered  by  rising  and  coming 
out  of  his  pew,  which  was  close  by  the  chancel  and  go- 
ing up  on  the  step  of  the  chancel,  as  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses have  said,  and  with  hand  raised  declared  that  he 
should  preach — Mr.  Keen,  one  of  tlie  defendants,  came 
up  to  him,  and  if  not  in  a  violent  manner,  at  least  with 
firmness  according  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  own 
witnesses,  took  Mr.  Walters  by  the  arm,  and  reminded 
him  of  the  door,  by  saying  to  him,  as  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses have  testified,  "suppose  I  put  you  out  of  the 
church,"  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  others,  told 
he  had  no  business  there — that  he  knew  nothing  about 
it,  and  if  he  did  not  keep  quiet  he  would  have  to  go 
out,"  or  something  to  that  effect.  Independent  of  the 
question  whether  this  taking  hold  of  Mr.  Walters'  arm 
amounts  to  aif  assault  and  battery,  or  not,  as  charged  in 
the  second  count  of  the  indictment,  it  is  proper  for  you 
to  consider  how  far  it  is  evidence  of  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  defendants,  by  firmness  of  purpose  and 
show  of  force  to  put  down  all  opposition  to  the  execu- 
tion of  their  design,  and  whether  it  was  not  a  threat  of 
violence,  or  that  they  were  ready  to  use  force  if  neces- 
sary,  to  put  those  out  of  the  church  who  should  inter- 
fere to  prevent  their  opposition  to  Mr.  Connelly's 
preaching. 

That  there  was  a  considerable  tumult  at  this  time 
seems  to  be  testified  by  witnesses  on  both  sides,  as  also 
considerable  alarm  and  some  degree  of  terror  among 
the  children  of  the  Sunday  School— and  that  Doctor 
Collin,  according  to  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  saw  him  immediately  after  he  got  out  of  the 
church  into  his  barn,  appeared  alarmed  and  excited  at 
the  disturbance  and  tumult  which  had  taken  place. 
If  you  should  credit  and  believe  all  this  testimony,  and 
believe  also,  from  the  testimony  that  the  defendants  or 
any  of  them,  with  others  amounting  to  the  number  of 
three  in  all  produced  it,  they  would  be  guilty  of  the 
charges  contained  in  the  two  last  counts  in  the  indict- 
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ment.  That  is,  that  the  defendants  did  assemble  at  the 
Wicaco  church,  on  the  thirty  first  day  of  May,  1829,  to 
perform  an  unlawful  act  in  preventing'  Mr.  Connelly,  a 
regularly  licensed  clergyman,  from  preaching  in  the 
Wicaco  church,  where  he  was  placed  and  appointed  to 
preach  by  the  corporation  known  by  the  name  of  the 
rector,  church  wardens,  and  vestry  men,  of  the  United 
Swedish  Luthern  churches  of  Wicaco,  Kingsessingand 
Upper  Merrion,  who  as  a  corporation,  were  entirely  in 
the  lawful  possession  of  the  church,  and  whose  authority 
ty  they  were  bound  to  respect,  so  far  at  least  as  not  to  re- 
sent by  force,  threats  or  other  show  of  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  terrify  the  people  and  excite  tumult.  I  re- 
peat it  again  if  you  should  believe  and  be  convinced  that 
the  defendants  did  all  these  things,  it  would  be  your 
duty  to  find  them  guilty  of  the  two  last  charges  in  the 
indictment. 

Jf  Mr.  Keen  on  this  occasion  committed  an  assult  and 
battery  upon  Mr.  Walters,  although  he  alone  was  the 
acting  agent  or  instrument  in  doing  it,  may  in  law,  be 
imputed  to  the  others  as  their  act  also.  If  you  should 
believe  that  it  was  done  by  Mr.  Keen  in  order  to  ac- 
complish an  unlawful  object  or  even  a  lawful  act,  in  an 
unlawful  manner,  which  they  all  had  joined  in  doing, 
and  agreed  to  effect.  As  evidence  of  their  being  unit- 
ed for  this  purpose,  their  presence  and  at  the  same  time 
ceuntenancing  or  encouraging  him  in  doing  it. 

To  constitute  an  assault  and  battery  in  contemplation 
oflaw  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  attended  with 
violence  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word.  Nor 
indeed  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  done  with  vio- 
lence at  all.  The  least  touch  of  another's  person  in  a 
rude,  revengeful  or  insolent  manner,  is  in  law  an  assault 
and  battery.  In  short,  so  sacred  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
is  the  person  of  every  man,  that  if  you  but  lay  your 
finger  upon  him  against  his  will  and  without  authority 
oflaw,  it  will  be  an  assault  and  battery. 

If  the  defendants  had  resolved  on  preventing  Mr. 
Connelly's  preaching  there  at  all  hazards,  unless  he 
first  read  this  letter,  a  requisition  which  they  had  no 
right  to  make,  and  of  which  I  shall  say  something  to 
you  in  the  sequel,  by  the  use  of  such  means,  and  show 
of  force  and  terror  as  might  be  necessary  to  effect  their 
purpose,  nothing  short  of  an  assault  and  battery  could 
have  been  calculated  on  by  them.  In  truth  nothing  was 
more  likely  to  occur;  and  although  actually  done  by 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Keen,  may  be  fairly  imputed  to  the 
other  defendants  as  their  act  and  naturally  falling  with- 
in their  original  design,  and  render  them  answerable 
for  it. 

To  enable  you  to  decide  with  the  more  certainty, 
whether  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Keen  towards  Mr.  Walters 
amounted  to  an  assault  and  battery,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  refer  to  all  that  passed  previously  as  well  as  what 
occurred  at  the  moment  and  subsequently.  By  this 
you  may  discover  perhaps  more  clearly  the  intention 
with  which  the  act  was  done,  which  is  all  important, 
and  may  either  make  it  criminal  or  innocent,  as  it  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Keen. 

Mr.  Connelly,  from  whal  has  been  given  in  evidence, 
I  would  say,  was  duly  appointed  and  authorised  to 


preach;  had  the  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  the 
pulpit  for  that  purpose;  had  risen  from  his  seat  and  at- 
tempted twice  to  commence  the  service,  but  was  as  of- 
ten interrupted  and  prevented  by  Mr.  Keen,  who  de- 
manded of  him  that  he  should  read  the  letter  put  into 
his  hands  as  he  went  to  the  pulpit;  and  at  the  same  time 
telling  him  that  he  was  not  the  choice  of  the  congrega- 
tion.   On  the  second  interruption  of  Mr.  Connelly,  by 
Mr.  Keen,  Mr.  Walters  came  out  of  the  pew  in  which 
he  had  been  sitting,  near  the  chancel,  stepped  on  the 
step  of  the  chancel,  as  some  of  the  witnesses  think,  and 
raising  his  hand  and  bringing  it  down,  said  it  was  a 
shameful  transaction,  and  that  Mr.  Connelly  should 
preach.  It  is  not  pretended  that  Mr.  Walters  at  this  time 
was  advancing  upon  Mr.  Keen  with  any  hostile  inten- 
tion.   Mr.  Keen  here  immediately  slipped  up  to  Mr. 
Walters  and  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses,  or  laying  his  hand 
on  his  arm,  according  to  the  testimony  of  others,  and 
said  to  him  "suppose  I  put  you  out  of  the  church,  you 
have  no  business  here,  or  you  had  better  let  this  busi- 
ness alone,  you  know  nothing  about  it."    Now  it  does 
not  appear  from  any  of  the  testimony  that  I  recollect, 
that  Mr.  Walters  intended  or  desired  an)'  thing  more 
than  that  Mr.  Connelly  should  preach.    There  was  cer<- 
tainly  nothing  criminal,  immoral  or  even  irreligious  in 
this;  although  it  is  very  probable  that  there  was  more 
warmth  of  manner  about  him  at  the  timethan  was  usual. 
If  Mr.  Keen  had  not  been  bent  and  determined  on  pre- 
venting Mr.  Connelly's  preaching  there  at  that  time,  he 
had  no  reasonable  colour  of  excuse  for  addressing  Mr 
Walters,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  or  taking  hold  of  his 
arm  in  the  manner  that  has  been  represented  by  the 
witnesses,  or  at  least  some  of  them.    No  part  of  the 
testimony  proves  that  this  address  of  Mr.  Keen  to  Mr, 
Walters,  and  his  seizing  him  by  the  arm  or  lajing  his 
hand  upon  him,  taking  it  either  way,  was  very  agree- 
able to  Mr.  Walters,  or  that  Mr.  Keen  intended  it  should 
be  so.    You  will,  no  doubt,  think  it  probable  that  Cap- 
tain Douglass  must  have  thought  at  the  time,  that  Mr, 
Keen's  manner  was  menacing,  and  that  he  was  going  to 
turn  Mr.  Walters  out  of  the  church.    Captain  Douglass 
too,  being  nearer  to  them  than  any  of  the  other  witness- 
es, had  a  close  view  of  Mr.  Keen,  and  therefore,  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  of  observing,  not  only  his  manner,  but 
his  countenance,  which  sometimes  when  accompanied  by 
action  alone,  speaks  a  language  that  cannot  well  be 
mistaken  by  any  one  near  at  hand,upon  the  impulse  of  tli  {< 
moment,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Keen  addressed  Mr.  Watlters 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  him,  Captain  Douglass  instantly, 
according  to  his  own  testimony  as  well  as  that  of  others, 
interposed,  and  told  Mr.  Keen  he  should  not  put  Mr. 
Walters  out  of  the  church.    How  will  you  account  for 
this  sudden  interference  of  Captain  Douglass,  but  upon 
the  principle  that  he  was  convinced  at  the  time,  from 
Mr.  Keen's  manner,  action  and  speech,  that  he  was,  by 
vilence  going  to  put  Mr.  Walters  out  of  the  house.unless 
Captain  Douglass  was  greatly  mistaken,  Mr.  Keen  did 
lay  his  hand  on  Mr.  Walters,  or  take  hold  of  his  arm  in 
a  rude  and  insolent,  if  not  violent  manner,  which  was 
an  assault  and  battery  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
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It  is  also  proper  for  you  to  see.whether  this  view  of  the 
matteris  not  corroborated,  &  sustained  by  endeavouring 
to  discover  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Keen  in  addressing  and 
taking  hold  of  Mr. Walters, someone  or  two  of  thewitness- 
es  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  said  that  Mr.  Keen's 
manner,  was  of  the  persuasive  kind,  at  this  time — this 
could  not  be,  because  irreconcileable  with  the  language 
used  by  him,  which  was  to  remind  Mr.  Walters  of  the 
door  of  the  church,  and  that  he  would  be  put  out  if  he 
did  not  cease  his  opposition  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Keen. — 
This  was  the  language  of  threatening  and  any  thing  but 
persuasion.  And  if  the  grand  object  of  the  defendants 
was  to  prevent  Mr.  Connelly's  preaching,  of  which  you 
are  to  judge  from  the  testimony,  it  would  seem  to  fol- 
low that  Mr.  Walters  who  had  just  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  it,  must  be  silenced,  and  deterred  from  fur- 
ther interference.  If  you  should  be  convinced  that 
the  defendants  had  agreed  among  themselves,  to  stop 
Mr.  Connelly  from  preaching  that  day,  and  that  in  the 
execution  of  this  enterpriz  e,  which  was  entirely  an  un- 
lawful one,  an  assault  and  battery  was  committed  by  I 
Keen  upon  Walters  in  furtherance  of  it.  They  are  all 
guilty  of  it  and  ought  to  be  found  so  by  you,  on  the 
second  count  in  the  indictment— or  if  you  should  not  be 
convinced  that  they  were  all  acting  in  concert  then  only 
such  of  the  defendants  as  you  shall  be  satisfied  did  act 
in  aid  of  each  other. 

With  respect  to  the  first  count  in  the  indictment 
which  charges  the  defendants  with  having  committed  a 
riot  in  making  an  assault  and  battery  upon  Mr.  Walters. 
Unless  you  are  convinced  that  they  or  at  least  three  of 
them,  or  one  or  two  of  them,  with  others  not  named  in 
the  indictment,  amounting  in  all  to  at  least  three  in 
number,  joined  in  committing  an  assault  and  battery 
upon  Samuel  Walters,  upon  some  previous  premedita- 
tion for  that  purpose,  or  in  the  prosecution  of  some  oth- 
er unlawful  act  premeditated,  you  ought  to  acquit 
them.  But  if  you  should  be  convinced  that  they  or 
any  three  of  them,  or  any  one  or  more  of  them,  with 
others  amounting  in  all  to  three  in  number  assembled 
together  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  for  the  purpose,  say, 
of  preventing  Mr.  Connelly's  preaching  in  the  Wicaco 
church  at  that  time,  which  certainly  would  have  been 
unlawful,  and  in  execution  of  this  unlawful  design,  the 
assault  and  battery  set  forth  in  the  first  count  of  the  in- 
dictment, was  committed  upon  Mr.  Walters,  the  de- 
fendants or  such  of  them  as  assembled  and  were  con- 
cerned in  executing  the  design  of  preventing  Mr.  Con- 
nelly's preaching  there  at  that  time,  would  be  guilty  of 
this  charge,  contained  in  the  first  count  of  the  indict- 
ment. If  persons  assembled  together  for  an  unlawful 
purpose,  every  man  is  guilty  of  all  acts  done  in  execu- 
tion of,  or  contributing  or  tending  to  that  purpose. 

There  are  some  other  objections  made  by  the  de- 
fendants council  to  this  prosecution  which  I  shall  now 
notice  before  I  close. 

It  has  been  urged  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  defend- 
ants that  to  sustain  this  prosecution  would  be  a  direct 
violation  of  the  principles  of  Christianity,  which  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  part  of  our  municipal  law.  I  confess  I  do 
not  see  how  the  truth  of  this  proposition  is  to  be  made 


out;  surely  in  order  that  the  principles  of  Christianity 
may  be  propagated  and  maintained,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  order,  subordination  and  regularity  in 
the  churches  established  for  the  support  of  it.  To  se- 
cure this,  it  would  seem  to  be  indispensably  necessary 
to  adopt  some  form  of  government,  through  and  by 
means  of  which,  rules  and  regulations  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  christian  religion  and  improving 
the  morals  of  its  professors,  may  be  established  and  en- 
forced.  The  defendants,  I  think  cannot  with  any  pro- 
priety say  that  they  have  been  indicted  because  that 
they  endeavoured  to  promote  and  preserve  order  and 
decorum  in  the  Wicaco  church. 

It  is  also  said,  that  if  supported  it  will  be  in  violation 
of  those  privileges  secured  to  the  defendants  as  well  as 
every  other  citizen,  by  the  3d  section  of  the  9th  article 
of  the  constitution  of  the  state,  which  provides  that  "all 
men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right  to  worship 
Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences; that  no  man  can  of  right  be  compelled  to  at- 
tend, erect  or  support  any  place  of  worship  or  to  main- 
tain any  ministry  against  his  consent;  that  r.o  human 
authority  can  in  any  case  whatever,  controul  or  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  that  no  prefer- 
ence shall  ever  be  given  by  law,  to  any  religious  estab- 
lishment, or  modes  of  worship."  I  cannot  perceive  in- 
what  way  these  defendants  are  "to  be  affected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  any  of  those  rights  or  privileges,  by  this 
prosecution,  let  the  result  be  as  it  may — they  have  not 
been  indicted^on  account  of  their  worshipping  Almighty 
God,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience, 
nor  because  they  refused  to  attend,  erect  or  support 
any  place  of  worship,  or  to  maintain  any  ministry  against 
their  consent,  nor  has  any  attempt  been  made  by  it,  to 
controul  or  interfere  with  their  rights  of  conscience.—. 

None  of  these  things  are  involved  in  this  prosecution  

The  defendants  are,  and  profess  to  be  members  of  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  congregation,  residing  in  and  near 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  congregation  was  in^ 
coporated  by  a  charter  from  William  Perm,  in  1765, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  this  state,  1787.  This  corporation  appointed  Mr. 
Connelly  an  assistant  minister,  to  preach  in  the  church 
of  Wecaco,and  the  church  of  Kingssessing,both  church- 
es belonging  to  the  corporation.  The  defendants  were 
dissatisfied  with  this  appointment  of  Mr.  Connelly,  and 
the  real  questions  involved  in  this  prosecution  are, 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  defendants,  arising  no  doubt 
from  their  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Conr 
nelly,  amounts  to  a  riot,  and  an  assault,  and  upon 
Walters. 

It  is  further  contended,  that  the  defendants  had  a  right 
to  interpose  and  prevent,  or  at  least  object  to,  Mr.  Con- 
nelly's officiating  as  an  assistant  minister;  and  that  this 
was  warranted  by  the  form  prescribed  for  the  institution 
of  a  rector,  or  assistant  minister,  in  the  common  prayer 
beok  of  the  Episcopal  church  oftheU.S.as  published  in 
1830.  I  do  not  know  that  any  thing  therein  contained, 
in  respect  to  this  matter,  can  or  ought  to  have  any 
weight.  It  is  a  form  adopted  of  late  in  the  Episcopal 
church  of  the  United  States,  with  which  the  Swedish 
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Lutheran  church  does  not  appear  to  have  formed  any 
connection.  It  appears  to  me,however,that  that  book  does 
not  seem  on  such  an  occasion  to  justify  the  makingof  any 
other  objections,  than  such  as  go  to  show  that  the  person 
intended  to  be  instituted  is  of  bad  morals,destitute  of  reli- 
gion.and  such  like  ;  but  of  the  sufficiency  of  these  objec- 
tions, the  objectors  are  not  permitted  to  be  the  judges, 
and  therefore  have  no  direct  control  over  the  institution; 
such  as  that  he  was  not  their  choice,  or  that  they  did 
not  like  him,  would  not  be  listened  to  for  a  moment 
without  something  more,  showing  a  good  reason  for 
their  not  liking  him. 

This  case  has  also  been  presented  to  you,  by  the  de- 
fendants' counsel,  as  if  the  real  complaint  against  the  de- 
fendants was  their  opposing  an  act  of  Kingsessing  vestry. 
This  is  not  strictly  correct,  for  the  act  alluded  to  by  the 
counsel,  was  not  an  act  of  the  Kingsessing  vestry,  but 
an  act  of  the  whole  corporation.    Mr.  Connelly  was 
employed  as  assistant  minister  for  the  church  of  Wicaco 
and  Kingsessing,  not  by  the  vestry  of  Kingsessing,  but 
under  the  united  authority  of  the  rector,  church-wardens, 
and  vestry-men  of  all  the  churches,  acting  as  a  body  cor- 
porate. In  the  selection  of  the  committee  for  employing 
Mr. Connelly,  the  vestry -men  of  the  Wicaco  church  were 
present,  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing for  some  time;  and  if  they,  or  any  of  them,  chose  to 
withdraw  before  the  final  conclusion  of  these  proceed- 
ings, they  would  still  be  considered  as  participating  in 
them,  so  that  which  was  done  would  be  the  act  of  the 
whole;  and  if  there  were  any  doubt  of  the  correctness 
of  this  proposition,  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  no 
time  of  the  vestry,  were  there  a  less  number  in  it  than 
tiiat  which  was  sufficient  to  form  a  quorum  to  do  any 
kind  of  business.    It  is  further  complained  of  by  the 
defendants,  that  in  the  selection  of  this  committee  an 
ancient  custom,  of  placing  one  of  the  wardens  of  the 
Wicaco  church  upon  it,  was  not  observed.    Mr.  Jones, 
it  is  true,  has  testified  that  in  appointing  a  committee  to 
engage  an  assistant  minister  for  the  Wicaco  church, 
they  had  uniformly  for  many  years  back  put  one  of  the 
wardens  upon  it,  but  that  same  practice  in  regard  to 
the  churches  of  Kingsessing  and  Upper  Merion  had  not 
prevailed;  that  is,  that  in  selecting  a  committee  to  em- 
ploy an  assistant  minister,  for  either  of  these  two  last 
churches,  it  had  not  been  usual  to  place  a  warden  of  the 
church,  for  whom  the  minister  was  to  be  procured, 
upon  the  committee.    The  practice  or  custom,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  in  respect  to  the  Wicaco  church  in 
this  particular  is  entitled  to  no  consideration;  because, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  unreasonnble  that  it  should 
be  extended  to  that  church  alone,  and  not  to  the  others. 

Mr.  Connelly  was  then  employed,  and  appointed  to 
officiate  in  the  Wicaco  church,  by  the  rector,  church- 
wardens and  vestry  of  all  the  three  churches  (not  King- 
sessing church  alone  as  has  been  suggested)  according 
to  a  practice  which  had,  as  appears  from  their  minute 
book,  obtained  since  the  year  1787,  a  period  of  up- 
wards of  forty  years.  The  exercise  of  this  authority  by 
the  rector  and  vestry,  acquiesced  in  by  all  too  of  that 
congregation,  composed  of  the  members  of  the  three 
churches,  gives  such  a  colour  at  least  of  regularity  and 


authority  to  the  proceeding  and  appointment  of  Mr. 
Connelly,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
defendants  were  bound  to  respect  him  as  an  assistant 
minister  for  the  time  being;  to  treat  him  on  that  occa- 
sion as  such  ;  and  to  avoid  all  opposition,  accompanied 
by  menaces  or  threats,  calculated  to  excite  the  least 
disorder  and  tumult.  If  they  were  aggrieved,  and  their 
rights  or  privileges  violated,  by  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Connelly  was  placed  in  the  pulpit  of  Wicaco  church, 
the  law  was  open  to  them,  and  would  have  afforded 
them  ample  redress.  They  might  have  instituted  an 
inquiry  at  law,  by  which  Mr.  Connelly  would  have  been 
compelled  to  show  by  what  authority  he  exercised  the 
right  of  preaching  in  the  Wicaco  church,  and  if  he  had 
failed  to  show  a  lawful  authority,  he  would  have  been 
dismissed.  Hence,  as  long  as  the  law  is  at  hand  to  ad- 
minister redress  for  injuries  produced  by  a  usurpation 
of  authority  or  otherwise,  it  will  not  permit  men  to  re- 
dress themselves  in  a  manner  that  is  calculated  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  tranquility  o(  the  public. 

Something  was  said  about  the  right  of  the  defend- 
ants to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  corporation,  and 
renounce  their  membership.  This  no  doubt  they  can 
do  at  any  time;  but  if  they  do,  they  must  also  surrender 
all  claim  to  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  held 
and  enjoyed  as  corporators,  as  also  all  right  to  the  pro- 
perty, whether  real  or  personal,  belonging  to  the  cor- 
poration. After  having  withdrawn  from  the  corporation 
and  ceased  to  be  members  of  it,  they  would  have  no 
right  to  interfere  with  or  to  attempt  to  controul  the  cor- 
poration in  the  direction  and  management  of  its  con- 
cerns. If  the  defendants  have  become  dissatisfied  with 
the  lawful  acts  of  the  corporator,  they  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  withdraw,  or  wait  patiently  until  such  a 
change  of  conduct  and  sentiment  shall  take  place,  as 
shall  reconcile  them  with  the  corporation.  To  think 
that  they,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  Wicaco  church, 
which  being  but  part  of  the  corporation,  have  the  right 
exclusively  to  manage  and  direct  all  the  concerns  of  the 
Wicaco;  and  to  resist  every  order  or  act  of  the  corpora- 
tion that  may  be  disagreeable  to  them,  or  to  the  Wicaco 
church,  is  a  great  mistake:  because,  this  Blight  be  to 
substitute  the  will  of  the  minority  in  the  corporation  for 
its  government,  and  make  the  majority  subservient  to 
the  will  of  the  minority;  which  would  be  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  corporation 

It  is  said,  however,  that  it  is  unreasonable  that  the 
members  of  the  Wicaco  church  should  be  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Kingsessing  and  Upper  Merion  church- 
es. They  are  not  so,  otherwise  than  as  forming  a  part 
of  the  same  corporation.  In  this  respect,  it  is  like  a 
contract  between  two  individuals,  which,  after  being 
fairly  made  and  agreed  on,  can  not  be  set  aside  at  the 
will  of  one  of  them,  against  the  consent  of  the  other, 
however  hardly  the  contract  may  bear  upon  the  one 
wishing  to  be  relieved  from  it.  This  is  so  common  a 
case,  that  the  law  of  it  must  be  familiar  to  you  all.  It 
may  be  that  a  majority  of  these  three  churches,  who 
certainly  form  but  one  corporation,  may  pass  acts  or  by- 
I  laws,  or  do  acts,  that  may  be  unpleasant — that  may  be 
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against  the  wishes  of  every  individual  member  of  one  i 
of  the  three— yet,  that  is  no  reason  why  it  shall  not  be  < 
binding;  for  to  decide  otherwise,  would  be  contrary  to  i 
the  tenor  of  the  original  contract,  contained  in  the  char-  ' 
ter  of  incorporation;  which  is,  that  the  will  of  the  ma-  i 
jority  of  the  whole  united  should  govern  each,  and 
every  one  of  the  three  churches. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  the  defendants  selected 
the  most  suitable  time,  occasion,  and  manner,  of  making 
known  their  opposition  to  Mr.  Connelly's  preaching 
there,  that  in  all  they  did,  as  to  this  part  of  the  case, 
there  was  nothing  exceptionable;  that  they  had  a  right, 
of  course,  to  demand  of  Mr.  Connelly,  that  he  should 
read  their  letter  aloud  to  the  whole  assembled  congre- 
gation; that  this  was  improperly  declined  by  Mr.  Con- 
nelly, and  that  instead  of  complying  with  this  request, 
he  treated  the  defendants,  or  at  least  all  those  concerned 
in  framing  and  handing  this  letter  to  him,  contemptu- 
ously, and  this  may  be  said  to  have  produced  all  that 
followed. 

You  no  doubt  recollect  all  the  testimony  given  in  re- 
lation to  the  arrangement, under  which  this  written  com- 
munication was  given  to  Mr.  Connelly,  as  well  as  what 
followed.  It  is  fair  that  you  should  examine,  and  form 
an  opinion  for  yourselves  in  regard  to  this  matter.  You 
will  inquire  whether,  if  the  object  was  merely  to  inform 
Mr.  Connelly  that  the  congregation  were  not  willing  to 
receive  him  as  a  preacher,  that  he  was  not  their  choice, 
and,  therefore,  he  would  do  them  a  favour  by  declining 
to  preach  to  them;  it  had  net  better  have  been  clone  at 
his  dwelling  or  his  lodging.  It  is  not  likely  that  this 
mode  would  have  produced  any  tumult  or  disorder;  if 
so,  it  ought  certainly  to  have  been  preferred  for  that 
reason  alone.  If  it  should  be  said,  that  the  occasion 
was  selected  for  the  purpose  of  notifying  the  congrega- 
tion; it  may  be  answered,  that  that  could  not  be  neces- 
sary, because  this  letter  is  claimed  by  the  defendants  to 
speak  the  sentiments  of  the  congregation,  and  that  it 
•was  authorised  by  them.  So  that  the  defendants  would 
have  it  to  be  understood,  as  a  communication  from  the 
congregation  to  Mr.  Connelly. 

You  will  have  this  letter  out  with  you,  and  when  you 
shall  have  read  it,  you  can  ask  yourselves,  as  you  have 
been  requested  to  do  by  one  of  the  defendants  counsel, 
whether  you,  placed  in  the  same  situation  of  Mr.  Con- 
nelly, without  any  previous  notice  whatever  of  your  not 
having  been  their  choice,  would  have  read  it  without 
feeling  that  the  defendants  intended  to  mortify  you  and 
hurt  your  feeling;  in  short,  to  make  you  the  mouth- 
piece of  your  own  degradation?  And, whetheryou  would 
have  considered  it  such  a  communication  as  would  have 
entitled  them  to  claim  an  answer  of  any  kind  from  you? 
And,  whether  Mr.  Connelly  was  not  perfectly  correct 
in  submitting  himself,  at  the  time,  to  the  advice  and 
direction  of  his  rector }  who  was  by  his  side,  and,  after 
looking  over  the  commmunication,  told  Mr.  Connelly  to 
proceed  in  commencing  divine  service — that  it  must  not 
be  interrupted. 

You  will  decide,  whether  the  defendants  were  not 
wanting  in  respect  towards  Mr.  Connelly,  in  presenting 
to  him  this  communication,  and  demanding  of  him  to 


read  it  aloud  to  the  congregation'  If  you  should  be  of 
opinion,  that  Mr.  Connelly  was  not  treated  with  proper 
respect  by  them,  you  will  no  doubt  think  that  it  comes 
with  a  bad  grace  from  them  to  say,  that  Mr.Connelly  did 
not  return  respect  for  insult. 
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REPORT  OF  S.  H.  LONG 

To  ike  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  of  ike  Stale  of 
Pennsylvania. 
Gentlemen: — In  accordance  with  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  your  late  annual  report,  dated  at  Harris- 
burg,  Dec.  21,  1830,  it  remains  for  the  engineers,  who 
had  the  honour  to  be  charged  with  the  examination, 
&c.  of  the  Allegheny  portage,  to  submit  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  constructing  a  rail-road,  leading  across  the 
Allegheny  mountain.  It  accordingly  becomes  my  duty, 
as  one  of  the  engineers  alluded  to,  to  present  my  views 
in  relation  to  this  question;  which  I  shall  attempt  to  do 
in  the  following  order,  and  with  a  direct  reference  to 
the  route  surveyed  and  located,  under  my  personal  di- 
rection, during  the  last  summer. 

The  route  alluded  to  has  the  general  locality  desig- 
nated in  the  report  of  the  18th  December  last,  and  re- 
commended as  the  route  best  adapted  to  a  portage  road. 
A  more  particular  designation  of  this  route  may  be  given 
as  follows,  viz.  beginning  at  a  point  near  Hollidaysburg 
bridge,  and  southwardly  of  the  turnpike;  thence  pro- 
ceeding westward,  for  a  distance  not  exceeding  one 
mile  ;  thence  crossing  the  turnpike,  and  pursuing  a 
courae  northwardly  of  the  same,  and  parallel  to  it  about 
two  miles;  thence  first  diverging  from,  and  then  ap- 
proaching the  turnpike,  maintaining  a  less  circuitous 
course  than  the  latter,  about  two  miles  farther;  thence 
ascending  the  Allegheny  mountain  on  the  north  side, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  turnpike,  and  reaching  the 
summit  in  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  farther  at  the 
point,  or  depression,  denominated  Blair's  Gap  summit. 
It  is  proposed  to  cross  the  summit  of  the  mountain  by 
a  deep  cut,  about  1500  feet  long,  the  greatest  depth  of 
which  will  be  18  feet;  thenoe  pursuing  a  course  west- 
ward of  the  summit,  about  1J  miles,  to  its  intersection 
with  the  turnpike, which  it  crosses  at  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Lemmon's  tavern;  thence  downward,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  mountain,  about  4  miles  within  the  val- 
ley of  Laurel  run,  and  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  latter, 
to  Lillys'  mill,  situated  on  the  mountain  branch  of  the 
Conemaugh  ,  thence  downward  about  S\  miles,  or",  he 
south  side  of  this  branch,  to  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Dam 
run,  a  little  below  which  the  route  crosses  the  branch; 
thence  downward  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain 
branch  and  Little  Conemaugh,  and  within  their  vallies, 
about  9^  miles  to  the  upper  bend  of  the  Conemaugh, 
crossing  the  latter  at  an  elevation  of  about  60  feet  ; 
thence  about  7j  miles  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cone- 
maugh, passing  through  the  gorge  of  the  lower  bend, 
by  means  of  a  tunnel  1000  feet  long,  and  terminating  at 
the  basin  at  Johnstown,  making  the  aggregate  extent 
of  the  route,  from  Hollidaysburg  bridge  to  the  Johns- 
town basin,  about  36  miles. 

In  designating  a  point  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hollidays- 
burg bridge,  as  the  easterly  termination  of  the  route,  I 
would  not  be  understood  as  expressing  a  preference  for 
:  this  position,  as  the  site  of  the  basin  at  which  the  rail- 
road should  te.imlnate,  but  merely  as  a  point  from  which 
,  the  rail-road  may  be  prolonged  downward,  within  the 
valley  of  the  Beaver  Dam  branch,  to  any  point  that  may 
1   be  hereafter  selected  for  its  termination.    The  location 
;  of  the  basin  at  Johnstown,  is  regarded  as  definitive  of  the 
westerly  termination  of  the  portage  road,  but  no  such 
.  location  having  been  conclusively  made  on  the  east  side 
of  the  mountain,  I  deem  it  sufficient  to  assume  a  point 
for  the  termination  of  the  route,  in  that  direction,  from 
>  which  the  road  may  be  conducted  to  any  site  upon  the 
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Juniata,  best  calculated  to  subserve  the  public  interest. 

The  data  upon  which  the  subjoined  estimates  have 
been  predicated,  and  other  circumstances  illustrative  of 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  route  that  has  been 
located,  are  exhibited  in  the  following1  details,  viz.  the 
width  appropriate  for  the  graded  surface  of  a  double 
rail-road,  or  road  with  two  tracks,  is  twenty-five  feet. 
The  exterior  slope  deemed  proper  for  earthen  embank- 
ments, transversely  of  the  road,  33^  degrees,  or  H-  base 
to  1  perpendicular — the  slope  for  excavations  in  earth 
45  degrees — that  for  side  walls,  excavations  in  rock, 
&c.  one-fifth,  or  1  base  to  5  perpendicular.  The  slopes 
for  piers  and  abutments  of  bridges  is  j,  or  1  in  8,  the 
the  thickness  of  parapet  walls  at  their  tops  is  2^  feet. 
The  curvatures  on  the  route  are  generally  limited  to  a 
radius  of  603  feet,  except  in  four  instances,,  viz.  first,  at 
the  Coal-bank  run,  east  of  the  summit,  600  feet,  at  a 
radius  of  550  feet;  second,  about  one  mile  west  of  the 
summit,  1200  feet,  at  a  radius  of  573  feet;  third,  at  Lime- 
stone run,  600  feet,  at  a  radius  of  410  feet,  and  600  feet 
at  a  radius  of  573  feet;  and,  fourth,  at  Pringel's  point, 
600  feet  at  a  radius  of  440  feet.  At  the  point  last  men- 
tioned, a  line  was  run  with  particular  care,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  practicability  of  a  more  gentle  curvature, 
but  on  computation  it  appeared  that  the  amount  of  ex- 
cavation on  a  curve,  of  500  feet  radius,  would  amount 
to  25,778  cubic  yards,  in  a  distance  of  about  1000  feet, 
whereas  the  amount  corresponding-  to  a  radius  of  440 
feet,  is  but  9896  cubic  yards,  in  the  same  distance.  The 
curvatures  on  other  parts  of  the  route  vary  in  the  extent 
of  their  radius,  from  603  feet  to  about  a  mile.  Their 
localities  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  an  inspection  of 
the  drawings  herewith  submitted. 

The  character  of  the  route,  with  respect  to  ascents 
and  descents,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  in 
which  are  presented  the  lengths,  inclinations,  &c.  of  the 
several  inclined  planes,  together  with  the  extents  and 
giaduations  of  the  intervening  portions  of  the  route, 
commencing  at  the  head  of  Johnstown  basin,  and  ter- 
minating at  a  point  near  the  Hollidaysburg  bridge. 


I'ofoot  I.P.No.ll 

head  of  do. 
To  foot  I.P.No.10 

head  of  do. 
To  foot  I.  P.  No.  9 

head  of  do. 
To  foot  I.  P.  No. 

head  of  do. 
To  foot  I.  P.  No.  7 

head  of  do. 
To  sum't  niount'n 


Miles 
and  feet 


INCLINATIONS. 


Desr  Min. 


Asc'ts 
and 


Distance  ascend'g 


To  head  I.  P.No.6 

foot  of  do. 
To  head  1.  P.No.5 

foot  of  do. 
To  headI.P.No.4 

foot  of  do. 
To  head  I.  P.  No.3 

foot  of  do. 
ToheadI.P.No.2 

foot  of  do. 
To  head  I.  P.  No.  1 

foot  of  do. 
To  point  near  Hoi 
lidaysburg  bridge 


1740 
2000 
2552 
2200 
2620 
3000 
3820 
3100 
40 
200 
2220 


2092 


Dist'e  descending 


Total  distance 


865 
912 
238 
2969 
531 
5024 
4511 
4700 
260 
4055 
200 
920 

340 


0°  15' 
2°  51' 
0°6'to0°16' 
2°  51'- 
0°  8' 
2°  51' 
0°8'to  0°10' 
2°  51' 
0°  08' 
2°  34' 
0°  0'  to  0°  8' 


Ftp. mile  desc' 


264 
25ito9.0 
264 

13+ 
264 
13+ to^ 
264 

13+ 
237^ 
0  to  13+ 


Aggregate  ascent, 


0 

4°  48' 
0 

4°  35' 
0 

2°  51' 

0°  19' 

2°  34' 

0°  19' 
1°  50'to2°18' 

0°  19' 
0°52'tol°0 


0  to 


30' 


00 
443A 

00 
422$ 

00 
264 

30 
2374 

30 


54* 

95^ 
280 
108 

19J 
144 

2o£ 
149 

261 
234 
177+ 


1154 


00 

320 

00 
237+ 

00 
246  . 

25+ 
208J 

3U 


1371  to  2ii^  135^. 

1 

102} 


30 

68+to92i 
0  to  47+. 


73i 


2130  Aggregate  descent,..  1381 
35  4222,  or  35  and  five-sixths  miles 


A  traverse  of  the  entire  route  from  Johnstown  to 
Frankstown,  has  been  worked  out  with  much  labour, 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  true  bearing  and  exact 
distance  on  a  right  line,  between  those  two  points.  The 
results  thus  obtained,  give  for  the  bearing  of  Johnstown 
from  Fransktown,  S.  73°  52'  30"  W.  and  for  the  distance 
30.71  miles. 

The  more  minute  details  developed  by  the  surveys, 
are  exhibited  at  full  length,  in  the  field  notes,  which 
were  taken  during  their  progress,  a  transcript  of  which 
is  herewith  submitted,  and  in  the  accompanying  plans 
and  profiles  of  the  route,  which  have  been  delineated 
on  a  scale  of  four  inches  to  the  mile,  and  exhibit  all  the 
information  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
locality  of  every  part  of  the  route,  and  the  features  of 
the  country  adjacent  thereto. 

The  field  notes  are  comprised  in  three  volumes,  and 
exhibit  courses  and  distances,  the  transverse  slope  of  the 
ground,  aangle  of  deflection — the  ascent  or  descents — 
the  cutting  or  filling,  and  the  amount  of  excavation  o.l 
embankment  in  cubic  yards  for  each  station,  of  100  feet 
in  length  on  the  entire  route. 

The  drawings  constitute  a  single  folio  volume,  enti- 
tled "  drawings  in  pian  and  profile,  illustrative  of  the 
surveys,  made  with  a  view  to  a  portage  road  across  the 
Allegheny  mountain,  under  the  direction  of  Lt.  Col.  S. 
H.  Long,  1830;"  and  are  of  the  following  import,  viz? 

1st.  "Plan  of  a  route  surveyed  for  a  portage  road 
across  the  Allegheny  mountains." — 8  sheets. 

2d.  "Profile  of  a  route  surveyed  for  a  portage  road 
across  the  Allegheny  mountain." — 10  sheets,  (including 
"  synopsis  of  grading,  masonry,  Sec") 

3d.  "A  sketch  of  the  Cedar  swamp  route,  commenc- 
ing at  Newry  and  terminating  at  the  confluence  of  the 
North  and  South  Forks  of  the  Little  Conemaugh  river."' 
6  sheets. 

4th.  "  Sketches  in  plan  and  profile  on  the  crest  line 
of  the  Allegheny  mountain,  from  Sugar  run  to  the  Ce- 
dar swamp  gap." — 7  sheets. 

To  which  may  be  added  a  sketch  of  the  Allegheny 
portage,  exhibiting  the  several  routes  surveyed  for  a 
portage  road,  to  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  it  can  be  com- 
pleted. 

In  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  route  situated  be- 
tween'Limestone  run  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ebensburg 
branch,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood,  that,  although 
the  surveys  were  executed  in  strict  conformity  to  my 
instructions,  I  was  not  able  to  bestow  my  personal  at- 
tention, during  their  progress,  in  consequence  of  k 
sprained  ancle,  which  prevented  me  from  making  such 
personal  examinations  as  I  was  accustomed  to  make  ort 
other  parts  of  the  route.  Moreover  it  was  known,  at 
that  time,  that  a  grade  of  25  feet  per  mile,  would  be  eli  - 
gible, on  so  extensive  a  portion  of  the  route  west  of  the 
mountain,  as  }he  subsequent  surveys  have  made  mani- 
fest. Nor  on  the  completion  of  the  surveys  west  of  the 
mountain,  was  there  any  opportunity  presented  for  re- 
tracing the  portion  first  mentioned;  owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
These  considerations  induct;  me  to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  a  revision  of  that  portion,  even  from  Lilly's 
mill  downward  to  the  point  where  the  25  feet  grade 
commences,  with  a  vie-/  to  an  improvement  of  the  lo- 
cation, which  may  perhaps  be  effected,  by  substituting 
an  inclination  of  about  25  feet  per  mile  as  the  general 
grade,  instead  of  13  to  16,  which  were  the  grades  at 
which  the  location  was  made.  The  advantages  that 
may  be  expected  to  result  from  such  a  revision,  are  the 
crossing  of  Limestone  run  at  a  less  elevation,  a  reduction 
in  the  curvature  of  the  9th  inclined  plane,  and  the  cross- 
ing of  Kbensburg  branch,  by  means  of  a  less  elevated 
embankment.  In  other  respects,  the  route  here  advert- 
ed to,  would  not  probably  differ  materially  from  the  lo* 
cated  route. 

In  order  to  give  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  route 
and  of  the  extent  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  in 
the  construction  of  the  contemplated  road,  vve  shall  rs^ 
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gard  it  as  divisible  into  37  detached  parts  or  sections, 
to  be  numbered  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  from 
Johnstown  eastward.  The  extent  of  the  respective  sec- 
tions will  be  such,  that  the  work  required  upon  each, 
may  be  executed  without  interference  with  that  on  the 
adjacent  sections. 

i         PBOJJABLE  COST  Or  CONSTRUCTION. 

Preparatory  to  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of 
construction,  it  will  be  proper  to  present  a  connected 
view  ef  the  amounts  of  excavation,  embankment,  wall- 
ing, &c.  on  the  several  sections  into  which  the  route  has 
been  divided.  The  following  table  has  accor  lingly 
been  prepared,  the  contents  of  which  are  sufficiently 
explained  in  the  headings  of  the  several  columns. 


Synopsis  of  grading,  masonry,  &c.  required  in  the  con- 
struction  of  the  contemplated  portage  road,  computed  for 
u  surface  width  of  twenty -Jive  feet. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY. 

The  January  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  "Philadel- 
phia College  of  Pharmacy,"  contains  the  address  de- 
livered to  the  graduates  at  the  last  annual  commence- 
ment by  Mr.  Henry  Troth, one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of 
the  institution.  In  reading  it  we  were  struck  with  the 
propriety  and  soundness  of  the  doctrine,  and  at  once, 
resolved  to  adopt  an  extract  which  we  think  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  our  readers.  The  College  has  been  useful 
in  elevating  the  characters,  and  informing  the  judg- 
ments of  a  class  of  men  in  the  knowledge  and  integrity 
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of  whom,  the  public  generally  have  a  direct  and  posi- 
tive interest. 

"The  standard  of  essentia!  qualifications  for  embark- 
ing in  trade  should  be  raised:  longer  apprenticeships, 
or  subordinate  services  after  their  termination,  and  in- 
creased stability  of  character,  are  the  wholesome  reme- 
dies which  should  be  taken  by  those,  whs  now  dash- 
onward  with  blind  and  heedless  impetuosity,  determin- 
ed to  make  up  in  enterprise  and  spirit,  what  they  lack 
in  character  and  knowledge.  Grasping  at  capital  and 
credit  wherever  they  can  be  found,  and  reckless  ef 
consequences,  they  embark  in  foolish  enterprises,  they 
undertake  wild  speculations,  they  spread  out  in  broad 
and  palmy  luxuriance,  te  the  admiration  of  the  crowd, 
the  wonder  of  their  friends,  the  envy  of  their  acquain- 
tance, and  to  the  evil  example  of  all.  Their  career  is 
generally  short,  and  their  catastrophe  often  marked  by 
ruin  and  distress,  lass  of  character,  integrity,  and  self- 
respect.  If  these  effects  were  confined  to  themselves, 
how  deplorable  soever  they  might  be,  small  compara- 
tively would  be  the  evil  that  society  would  sustain:  but 
the  friends  who  put  forth  their  breath  to  blow  the  bub- 
ble that  dazzled  them  in  the  sunshine;  the  incautious 
and  the  confiding;;  and  many  whose  only  misfortune  it 
was  to  be  transiently  fellow  passengers  by  the  way, 
feel  the  catastrophe,  and  oftentimes  to  their  ruin.  Let 
it  not  be  said,  that  these  are  extreme  or  rare  cases.  In 
greater  or  less  degree,  such  instances  are  almost  of 
daily  occurrence,  and  the  example  of  their  frequency 
takes  from  them  the  wholesome  influence  of  public  re- 
prehension. 

To  these  temptations  and  evil  influences,  the  drug- 
gist and  apothecary  is  exposed  in  common  with  other 
merchants.  We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  some  of 
those  peculiar  to  pharmacy.  There  is  perhaps  no  busi- 
ness or  profession  pursued  in  which  long  and  regular 
apprenticeships,  industrious  and  studious  habits,  love 
of  order  and  method,  varied  knowledge,  and  unbending 
integrity  are  so  necessary  as  in  our  own.  In  most  oth- 
er pursuits,  the  only  penalty  of  ignorance  is  individual 
abasement  or  unsuccessful  efforts.  In  the  business  of 
your  adoption,  the  case  is  widely  different.  The  con- 
sequences of  insufficient  knowledge  may  be  fatal  and 
calamitous,  involving  the  health  and  lives  of  those  around 
you. 

In  the  composition  and  preparation  of  its  articles 
pharmacy  is  a  trade;  and  owing  to  the  extreme  nicety 
and  great  diversity  of  its  preparations,  is  a  trade  of  dif- 
ficult acquirement.  In  the  operations  of  purchasing, 
importing,  and  selling,  it  is  a  mercantile  pursuit;  re- 
quiring an  intimate  and  distinctive  acquaintance  with 
an  immense  number  of  articles— a  knowledge  of  their 
sensible  qnalities,  their  commercial  history,  and  their 
various  officinal  preparations— the  relative  degrees  of 
their  liability  to  be  injured  by  time,  exposure  to  air, 
light,  and  the  depredation  of  insects,  and  other  causes 
acting  upon  them  with  almost  infinite  diversity.  From 
all  which,  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  nothing  within  the 
compass  of  buying  and  selling,  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
which  is  equally  difficult  of  acquisition.  But  thf  busi- 
ness of  the  pharmacien  stops  not  here:— it  is  a  profession 
calling  for  education,  intense  study,  and  extended  sci- 
entific attainments  in  chemistry,  botany,  mineralogy, 
animal  physiology,  and  the  various  branches  of  uatuial 

history.  . 

A  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  human  system  and 
its  diseases,  is  of  important  service  to  the  pharmacien; 
for  though  the  regular,  scientific  and  enlightened 
apothecary,  and  the  medical  practitioner  have  distinct 
professions,  they  are  intimately  and  importantly  con- 
nected; and  whilst  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  the 
apothecary  to  obtrude  himself  upon  the  community,  or 
the  patient  of  the  physician,  as  a  medical  adviser,  yet, 
as  such,  he  has  his  rights  and  his  duties  to  perform.  In 
emergencies  where  the  skilful  physician  or  surgeon 
cannot  be  had,  as  well  as  in  many  unimportant  cases, 
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particularly  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  where  the  suffer- 
ers are  not  accustomed  to  incur  the  expense  of  regular 
medical  aid,  he  should  be  capable  of  giving  valuable 
advice,  and  rendering  available  assistance.  Humanity 
and  benevolence  call  upon  him  to  qualify  himself  for 
rendering  such  kind  offices,  for  which  he  gets  neither 
fee  nor  pecuniary  reward,  unless  it  be  the  trifling  con- 
sideration of  the  medicine  used,  which,  in  such  cases,  is 
oftentimes  given  away.  In  the  discharge  of  these  du- 
ties presumptuous  ignorance  and  reprehensible  quack- 
ery are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  apothecary's  business  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  medical  properties 
of  all  his  medicines.  Let  him  superadd  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  human  frame,  and  the  nature  and  charac- 
teristics of  its  common  diseases  and  their  simple  reme- 
dies: let  him  beware,  however,  in  the  exercise  of  this 
knowledge,  that  he  does  not  intrude  on  the  business 
and  province  of  the  physician,  by  visiting  and  prescrib- 
ing for  the  sick,  or  obtruding  his  advice  upon  the  pa- 
tient of  the  doctor*.  In  England  apothecaries  have  du- 
ties to  perform  very  different  from  ours,  and  are  virtu- 
ally a  lower  grade  of  physicians  and  surgeons;  previous- 
ly qualifying  themselves  for  their  station  by  the  requi- 
site studies.  They  are  examined  and  become  graduates, 
and  perform  a  large  share  of  the  attendance  on  the 
sick.  The  English  customs  are  widely  different  from 
those  of  this  country,  which  may  be  considered  as  err- 
ing in  the  other  extreme,  by  paying  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  the  stud)'  of  the  nature  of  diseases.  There  the 
apothecary  is  called  upon  in  comtion  cases  to  go  to 
the  houses  of  the  sick  to  prescribe  for  thein,  and  to  ad- 
minister his  medicines  in  such  quantities  and  kinds  as 
he  thinks  proper.  Prohibited  from  charging  for  his 
knowledge  or  his  services;  he  is  exposed  to  the  temp- 
tation of  overcharging  his  medicines,  or  giving  them  to 
excess  to  compensate  him  for  his  attendance.  Let  us 
avoid  the  English  system, — it  has  many  points  and  ten- 
dencies of  which  we  cannot  approve,  and  it  is  not  the 
least  of  its  blemishes  that  it  tends  to  foster  an  evil  of 
great  and  widely  spreading  mugnitude—  the  excessive 
use  of  medicines.  People  accustom  themselves  to  take 
them,  and  frequently  physicians  prescribe  them  to  ex- 
cess, without  adequate  cause;  and  the  apothecary  and 
the  practitioner  of  medicine  often  merit  reprehension  as 
accessories  to  this  increasing  evil. 

Passing  by  the  matter  of  deficient  apprenticeships  and 
want  of  adequate  knowledge  in  those  who  pursue  the 
drug  business  in  our  cotintrv,  one  of  the  next  evils  in 
magnitude,  and  partly  consequent  upon  the  first,  is  the 
practice  of  indiscriminately  inventing  and  compound- 
ing infallible  nostrums,  and  puffing  them  in  the  news- 
papers in  terms  of  the  most  disgusting  and  fulsome 
commendation.  The  simple  and  the  credulous,  the 
needy  and  the  unprincipled,  are  subsidized  for  com- 
mendations and  certificates,  and  the  suffering  world  is 
informed  that  the  great  inventor  has  (apparently  with 
condescension)  appointed  the  principal  druggists  and 
apothecaries  his  special  agents,  upon  whom  it  may  call 
and  get  relief.  The  inventors  of  these  wonderful  nos- 
trums, infallible  remedies,  and  glorious  panaceas,  are 
generally  ignorant  pretenders,  who  know  little  or  noth- 

*  These  are  individual  opinions  of  the  writer,  and  in 
some  instances  are  known  to  differ  from  those  of  other 
members  of  the  college.  He  is  aware  that  it  is  a  sub- 
ject of  much  nicely,  and  he  would  not  be  understood 
as  recommending  to  apothecaries  to  meddle  officiously 
with  the  healing  art;  but,  as  opinions  have  been  pro- 
mulgated which  would  seem  to  call  in  question  the 
l  ight  of  the  apothecary  to  acquire  or  exercise  the  small- 
est degree  of  knowledge  of  the  application  of  medi- 
cines even  to  the  most  trifling  ailment  of  the  human 
system,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  express  his  dissent 
from  such  doctrines.  An  apothecary  cannot  have  too 
much  knowledge,  nor  can  he  be  loo  discreet  in  the  use 
or  exercise  of  it. 


ingofthe  nature  of  medicines  or  diseases.  Though 
among  them  there  are  exceptions  to  this  general  cen- 
sure, yet,  in  the  main,  they  are  unworthy  of  our  re- 
spect or  confidence.  This  class  of  people  are  com- 
posed of  the  most  heterogenous  and  discordant  mate- 
rials;— a  small  part  are  apothecaries,  the  residue  are 
from  all  the  professions,  trades,  and  occupations  in  the 
community :  physicians,  bookbinders,  barbers,  day-la- 
bourers, sharpers,  knaves  and  fools,  help  to  make  up 
the  grand  total,  who  honour  the  apothecaries  and  drug- 
gists with  their  special  patronage.  These,  for  the  pal- 
try consideration  of  a  trifling  commission,  too  often 
willingly  accept  of  agencies,  suffer  their  names  to  go 
abroad  in  the  newspapers  and  on  the  directions  to  the 
nostrum,  mixed  with  wretched  literature,  shameless 
falsehoods,  and  contemptible  gasconading. 

In  condemning  this  wide-spread  evil,  I  do  not  speak 
in  the  spirit  of  the  physician  who  denounces  every  spe- 
cies of  quack  medicine  and  all  compound  remedies  for 
particular  diseases,  however  clearly  their  merits  may 
be  marked,  or  successful  they  mayy  be  in  application. 
Jealous  of  their  profession,  some  gentlemen  cannot  ap- 
prove of  any  healing  compound  unless  it  emanates  from 
the  prescription  of  an  M.  D.  specially  called  at  the  time 
and  for  the  purpose.  This  general  and  indiscriminate 
denunciation  is  unquestionably  wrong.  There  are  valu- 
able medicines  of  this  description,  some  of  them  of 
long  standing  and  general  notoriety;  others  of  more  re- 
cent date,  which,  however  we  may  doubt  some  of  their 
assumed  merits,  we  must  admit  are  worthy  of  sale  and 
patronage.  But  the  number  of  such  is  small  in  compa- 
rison to  the  myriads  of  insignificant  and  unworthy  com- 
pounds which  are  obtruded  with  shameless  effrontery 
upon  the  public,  through  the  drug  stores  of  our  most 
respectable  apothecaries,  whose  names  add  weight  and 
give  currency  to  the  vile  imposition.  As  a  general 
rule,  we  should  reject  all  agencies  for  the  sale  of  such 
articles.  If  their  merits  are  of  superior  cast,  and  their 
pretensions  are  set  forth  in  their  directions  and  adver- 
tisements, sufficiently  decorous  and  becoming,  their 
character  will  perhaps  assume  such  respectability  as  to 
make  it  proper  for  us  to  keep  them  for  sale,  as  we  do 
other  aiticles  of  public  demand:  but  surely  our  condi- 
tion and  business  are  of  higher  merit  than  to  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  degrade  it  by  such  a  shameless  co- 
operation and  copartnership  with  the  vulgar  herd  of 
nostrum  quacks. 

A  nother  of  the  most  prominent  evils  among  the  com- 
munity of  druggists  is  the  practice  of  dealing  in  and 
keeping  for  sale  medicines  or  goods  of  spurious,  so- 
phisticated or  inferior  qualities.  The  various  manipula- 
tions and  combinations  to  which  many  of  the  articles 
sold  by  the  druggist  and  apothecary  are  subjected,  of- 
fer so  many  facilities  for  vending  inferior  medicines, 
that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  such  strong  tempta- 
tions to  cupidity  should  sometimes  prevail  over  the 
sound  judgment  and  strict  integrity  of  their  venders. 
The  worst  form'of  this  vice, the  sophistication  and  manu- 
facture of  spurious  medicines,  I  am  fain  to  believe  is 
rarely  practised  amongst  us.  Within  the  last  twenty 
years  a  decided  change  has  taken  place  in  this  parti- 
cular, an  abundant  supply  of  genuine  medicines  of  all 
kinds,  their  extreme  lowness  of  price,  and  the  increas- 
ed intelligence  and  respectability  of  the  general  com- 
munity of  diuggists  and  apothecaries,bs8  nearly  banish- 
ed this  worst  of  pharmaceutical  vices." 


From  the  Albany  Evening  Journal. 
RAIL  ROADS  AND  CANALS. 
No.  III. 

Having  attempted,  and  I  trust  successfully,  in  my 
forme.-  numbers,  to  prove  that  Canals  are  superior  to 
Kail  Roads  in  many  cases,  I  shall,  in  this  number,  make 
some  remarks  upon  the  situations,  to  which  Rail  Roads 
seem  best  adapted. 

Let  us  premise,  however,  that  I  am  now  speaking  of 
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Rail  Roads  in  a  country  where  a  few  hours,  and  even  a 
few  days  difference  in  the  arrival  of  goods  from  a  con- 
siderable distance,  will  not  be  a  matter  of  great  mo- 
ment. 

first — I  shall  speak  of  Rail  Roads,  where  two  rivers 
run  from  a  summit,  through  which  a  communication  by 
water  cannot  be  established. 

Second — Where  there  is  water  for  a  Canal,  but  where 
the  descent  is  so  rapid,  that  in  a  Canal  very  many  locks 
must  be  erected. 

Third — In  mountainous  districts  and  in  places  where 
water  cannot  be  had. 

First — When  two  rivers  run  from  a  summit,  over 
which  a  water  communication  cannot  be  establish- 
ed. 

To  show  my  ideas  of  the  works  best  adapted  to  a 
country  thus  situated,  I  will  state  a  case.  A  town  on  a 
river  to  the  north  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  finds  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  secure  the  trade  of  a  large  extent  of 
country,  whose  depot  is  on  waters  some  distance  south 
of  these  mountains,  to  devise  some  method,  by  which 
the  price  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  depot  may 
be  essentially  reduced.  The  ridge  cannot  be  canalled; 
and  we  are  obliged  to  have  a  Hail  Road  across  this  part 
of  the  projected  line  of  improvement.  From  the  points 
at  which  the  ends  of  this  Hail  Road  come  to  water  suf- 
ficiently abundant  for  Canal  purposes,  the  Rail  Road 
may  either  be  extended,  or  a  Canal  may  be  made,  as 
shall  be  thought  best. 

In  other  words,  the  case  supposes  that  across  the 
ridge  there  must  be  a  Rail  Road;  that  at  some  distance 
from  the  ridge  each  way,  we  come  to  water;  from  the 
points  where  we  find  water  to  the  points  of  deposite, 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  choose  between  Rail  Roads 
and  Canals;— and  then  the  question  will  be,  whether  to 
continue  the  Rail  Road  from  those  points,  or  to  drop  it, 
and  for  the  residue  of  the  distance,  make  canals. 

If  Canals  are  introduced,  the  goods  to  be  transmitted 
must  be  first  placed  in  a  boat,  then  discharged  from  the 
boat  and  placed  in  wagons,  and  after  being  carried  in 
them  across  the  poitage,  placed  in  another  boat.  All 
the  delay,  waste,  loss  and  breakage  incident  to  these 
several  operations,  must  be  expensive,  and  create  per- 
plexity with  owners,  and  be  advantageous  only  to  be 
agents  and  commission  merchants. 

A  rail  road  the  whole  distance  would  probably  be  more 
expensive  to  construct,  but  would  be  much  better  in 
every  respect.  On  this,  goods  could  be  transmitted 
rapidly  and  safely,  and  be  loaded  at  the  warehouse  of 
the  merchant,  and  discharged  at  that  of  the  consignee, 
under  the  eyes  of  those  most  interested  in  their  safety. 
Secondly — in  countries  where  the  streams  come  down 
with  great  rapidity. 

Articles  are  to  be  brought  from  a  high  back  country, 
or  across  a  mountain,  to  market,  where  water  can  be 
had  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  a  canal.  Take  the 
case  where  the  lockage  will  be  one  hundred  feet  to  a 
mile,  which  may  very  likely  occur  in  Alpine  countries. 
The  canal  or  rail  road  must,  in  this  case,  pass  along  a 
ravine,  with  that  descent,  by  the  side  of  a  rapid  stream. 
The  canal,  for  many  reasons,  (the  principal  one  of 
which  would  be  to  get  the  locks  located  to  the  great- 
est advantage,)  must  keep  near  the  stream,  and  be 
subject  to  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  river 
floods,  and  to  the  expense  of  guarding  the  banks  from 
their  abrasion.  The  expense  of  this,  with  the  expense 
of  ten  locks  to  the  mile,  will  make  a  canal  a  heavy 
undertaking. 

A  rail  road  would  also  be  very  expensive  in  such  a 
situation.  In  such  a  case,  however,  it  can  shun  many 
of  the  difficulties  to  which  a  canal  would  be  exposed. 
The  rail  road  could  be  wound  along  the  sides  of  the 
ravine,  far  out  of  the  way  of  river  floods,  and  thus 
avoid  the  necessity  of  protecting  against  them.  It 
would  still  have  its  own  exclusive  difficulties  to  sur- 
mount, and  they  would  be  neither  few  nor  trifling.  The 
stationary  engine  and  fixtures^  for  rising  one  hundred 


feet,  with  an  inclined  plane,would  be  the  least  of  them.* 
It  is  my  opinon  that  a  rail  road  in  this  case,  all  things 
considered,  would  be  cheaper  than  a  a  canal  with  wood- 
en locks.  1  cannot,  however,  take  room  to  show  this 
by  comparative  estimates,  as  I  should  thtn  stretch  these 
articles  beyond  the  limits  of  newspaper  essays. 

That  a  rail  road  would  have  greatly  the  advantage  in 
point  of  rapidity,  the  I'ollowingconsiderations  abundant- 
ly prove.  Suppose  the  country  falls  fast  enough  to 
require  ten  locks  to  the  mile;  or  in  two  miles  twenty 
locks.  Allowing  four  minutes  to  pass  each  lock,  a  boat 
would  be  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  going  through 
them.  We  must  allow  an  additional  loss  of  at  least  an 
hour  more  for  going  the  two  miles  in  which  these  locks 
are  located,  as  the  boat  would  move  slowly  between 
the  locks.  So  that  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes 
would  be  spent  in  going-  two  miles. 

On  rail  roads,  the  passage  of  cars  up  inclined  planes, 
would  be  attended  with  little  delay.  Independent  of' 
conclusions  we  might  ourselves  draw  from  established 
principles  on  this  subject,  we  know  that  on  English  rail 
roads,  cars  are  wound  up  with  great  rapidity. f  So 
much  velocity  can  be  had  in  this  way  that  it  has  been 
as  we  know  a  serius  question  among  Engineers,  wheth- 
er stationary  engines  were  notpreferable.in  all  cases.to  lo- 
comotives— on  level  rail  roads,  as  well  as  on  inclined 
planes. 

This  premised, it  will  not  be  going  too  far  to  conclude 
that  on  the  rail  road  and  its  inclined  plane,  the  cars 
may  go  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  including  time 
lost,  in  getting  on,  and  off  the  inclined  plane,  getting 
up  speed  and  stopping.  This  will  give  us  12  minutes 
for  two  miles. 

Having  then  seen,  first; — That  a  boat  can  go  through 
twenty  locks  and  two  miles  of  canal  in  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes,  and  that  on  a  rail  road  the  same  dis- 
tance can  be  passed  in  12  minutes, — having  concluded 
before,  that  a  rail  road  is  least  expensive, — can  we 
under  these  circumstances  escape  the  deduction  that  it 
would  be  most  advisable,  to  adopt  rail-roads;  where  there 
is  water  for  a  canal,  but  where  the  descent  is  so  rapid  that 
in  a  canal  many  locks  must  be  erected? 

Lastly — Where  the  rail  roads  are  the  only  improve- 
ment that  can  be  adopted; — in  countries  without  water. 

Here  is  their  great  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  here 
their  advantages  are  most  prominent.  A  small  portion 
of  any  country  is  capable  of  inland  navigation.  And 
rail  roads  will  spread  the  benefit  of  cheap  communica- 
tion with  market  towns,  to  a  great  extent  of  country 
otherwise  compar  atively  inaccessible — bringing  togeth- 
er portions  of  territory  that  but  for  them,  would  be 
strangers  to  each  other,  connecting  them  in  interest  and 
feeling  and  serving  as  bands  of  iron  to  bind  them  in 
one.  NEW  YORK. 


Fuel  consumed  in  New  York. — Oak  wood  there  was 
brought  to  this  market  205,079  loads,  at  the  average 
price  of  $1  63  per  load,  amounting  to  $334,428  46;  of 
nut  wood,  40,244  loads  at  $2  28  3,  average  price, 
amounting  to  $81,892  90;&  of  pine  wood,52,283  loads,at 
an  average  price  of  $1  27  6  amounting  to  $66,764  50, 
making  the  total  amount  for  wood  fuel  inspected  du- 
ring the  last  year,  $493,085  86. 

Of  Anthracite  coal  23,605$  tons,  at  an  average  price 
of  $8  47$  per  ton,  were  inspected,  amounting  to  $200,- 
069  73;  of  Virginia  coal,  11,895  chaldrons,  at  $6  43$, 
amounting  $76,457  39;  and  of  charcoal,  12,593,  at  $3- 
58  4,amounting  to  $45,114  68.  This  gives  the  total 
cost  of  fuel  for  1830,  $814,817  66. 


*I  consider  it  perfectly  just,  under  circumstances,  to 
suppose  the  fall  above  mentioned  all  brought  together, 
and  located  in  one  inclined  plane. 

f  This  presents  a  very  different  case,  from  that  men- 
tioned in  my  last  number,  where  many  small  inclusive 
planes  are  supposed  to  be  required. 
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For  the  Register  of  Pennsylvania. 

THE  ALCHEMIST. 
No.  XII. 

But  where  *s  the  man  who  counsel  can  bestow, 
Still  pleas'd  to  teach,  am!  yet  not  proud  to  know? 
Unbiass'd,  or  by  favour,  or  by  spite; 
Not  dully  prepnssess'd,  nor  blindly  right; 
'1  hough  learn \l,  well  bred;  and  though  well  bred  sincere; 
Modestly  bold  and  humanly  severe; 
AVbo  to  a  friend  his  faults  can  freely  show, 
And  gltdly  praise  the  merit  of  a  foe? 

Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  origi- 
nality and  vigour  of  American  genius,  it  cannot  escape 
observation  that  our  literature  is  becoming  decidedly 
and  censurably  imitative.  Our  writers  are  the  slaves 
of  the  temporary  fashion  of  the  Scottish  Athens  and 
the  English  metropolis.  The  flippancy  and  verbiage; 
the  obscurity,  slant;,  and  affectation;  the  very  preju- 
dices, errors,  and  peculiarities  which  are  there  indulged 
in  or  happen  to  prevail;  are  merely  subjected  to  the 
crucible  of  a  new  version,  or  undergo  the  transmuta- 
tion of  a  new  dress.  This  blind  attachment  to  English 
letters  has  introduced  forced  sentiments  and  an  unnatu- 
ral style;  but  no  evil  resulting  from  it  is  so  injurious,  no 
consequence  so  invidious,  as  the  adoption  of  the  Eng- 
lish manner  of  reviewing. 

The  severity  of  British  criticism,  especially  of  the 
London  and  Edinburg  Reviews,  I  think,  has  proved 
strikingly  adverse  to  the  cause  of  letters  in  the  island. 
An  author  who  has  failed,  is  treated  as  a  culprit  and  an 
outcast,  as  one  who  has  offended  in  a  manner  which  can 
be  expiated  only  by  his  personal  disgrace.  The  imper- 
fections of  his  hook  arc  not  supposed  to  be  the  only  le- 
gitimate objects  of  attack  and  animadversion — his  fami- 
ly history,  his  characteristic  foibles,  his  personal  weak- 
nesses, are  all  dragged  before  the  public  as  fair  subjects 
of  ridicule  or  reproof,  of  gibe  or  reprehension.  A  very 
superficial  acquaintance  with  these  Reviews  is  sufficient 
to  present  innumerable  instances  to  the  mind  of  the 
most  cruel  and  unmanly  treatment.  To  exemplify 
the  charge  of  wanton  and  unpardonable  asperity,  1 
have  only  to  name  lady  Morgan  whose  new  book  up- 
on France,  though  in  most  respects  trashy  and  affect- 
ed enough,  has  been  the  foundation  upon  which  every 
thing  illiberal  to  Sir  Charles,  and  injurious  to  herself 
personally,  has  been  said,  which  slander  could  propa- 
gate or  rumour  collect.  A  man  who  happens  to  be 
politically  opposed  or  individually  obnoxious  to  those 
whom  Peter  Pindar  satirically  calls  the  dispensers  of 
the  laurel,  is,  if  he  happens  to  be  an  author,  immediate 
ly  hunted  as  a  beast  of  prey.  The  character  of  this 
country  is  always  the  victim  of  shameless  falsehood  and 
contumelious  reproach  whenever  an  American  book 
is  the  topic  of  discussion.  The  frequency  with  which 
biting  sarcasm  is  resorted  to  and  false  statements  have 
been  repeated,  is  enough  to  shew  that  the  established 
rule,  the  settled  policy,  or  the  prevailing  fashion  of  re- 
viewing, is  not  to  be  confined  to  that  which  is  primari- 
ly the  subject  of  reproof  but  to  comprehend  every 
thing  which  may  tend  to  heighten  the  picture  of  crime, 
folly,  or  infirmity  intended  to  be  exhibited  to  the  public 
eye.    The  author  and  the  country,  on  these  occasions, 


are  arraigned  with  a  solemnity  and  prosecuted  with  a 
vehemence  and  bitterness,  demonstrative  of  a  belief  on 
the  part  of  the  critics,  that  the  one  has  committed  an 
enormous  crime  in  writing  at  all,  and  the  other  in 
bringing  so  monstrous  an  offender  into  being. 

Criticism  to  do  good  and  to  be  authoritative,  should 
be  calm  and  good  humoured,  manly  and  magnanimous; 
not  passionate  and  malignant,  nor  villainous  and  coward- 
ly; it  should  point  out  errors  with  civility  and  delicacy; 
not  magnify  them  by  spleen  and  insult.  It  should  be 
the  protector  of  letters  and  the  fosterer  of  their  disci- 
ples, not  the  declared  enemy  of  both.  Its  design  should 
be  not  merely  to  check  undue  pretension  and  expose 
ignorance  and  stupidity,  but  to  award  the  meed  of 
merit  in  a  liberal  temper,  and  with  a  scrupulous  impar- 
tiality. 

Far  from  desiring  ill-judged  or  unmerited  praise,  I 
profess  to  be  the  friend  of  severe  analysis  and  just  re- 
prehension. The  interests  of  taste  and  polite  learning, 
require  a  constant  guardianship.  But  in  protecting  lit- 
erature, is  it  necessary  to  enter  the  privacy,  to  invade 
the  sanctity  of  domestic  life?  Do  benefits  spring  from 
exaggerated  displays  of  prosing  dulness  or  disgusting 
affectation?  Wounds  are  inflicted  upon  the  writer  be- 
yond the  reach  of  remedy — the  noblest  ardours  of  his 
nature  are  cooled,  perhaps  extinguished.  With  minds 
of  the  finest  texture  are  commonly  associated  the  acutest 
feelings,  and  it  has  not  unfiequently  happened  that  a 
severe  phillipick  has  consigned  superior  powers  and 
the  brightest  genius  to  incurable  despondency  and  list 
less  inaction.  Though  flagrant  injustice  may  sting  an 
energetic  spirit  into  retaliation,  as  was  witnessed  in  the 
case  of  Byron,  yet  numberless  are  the  examples  in 
which  the  severity  of  invective  has  driven  men  to  de- 
spair or  precipitated  them  into  an  early  grave.  The 
pensive,  amiable,  and  youthful  Kirk  White  was  not  ex- 
empted from  the  cruelty  of  satirical  infliction;  he  re- 
pined and  would  have  sunk  under  its  effects,  if  amend- 
ment had  not  been  made,  extorted  by  a  sense  of  justice. 
The  fate  which,  in  this  respect,  has  sometimes  attended 
the  most  transcendant  productions  of  genius,  should  at 
least  influence  the  judgment  of  the  reading  world,  if  it 
will  not  reform  the  practice  of  the  scribbling  tribe. 
Homer  had  a  Zoilus  and  Addison  a  Dennis,  who,  as 
worthy  archetypes  of  the  London  and  Edinburg,  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  beauty  was  deformity,  and  uni- 
ty and  consistency  of  plan  were  disunited  and  incon- 
gruous absurdity.  But  in  despite  of  their  perspicacious 
discoveries  and  deep  sighted  imaginings,  the  world  is 
so  obstinate  as  still  to  read,  and,  with  great  unanimity, 
even  to  admire  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  the  former, 
and  the  Cato  of  the  latter. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  style  of  criticism  in  vogue, 
is  not  likely  to  do  injury  to  the  interests  of  learning  and 
genius,  and  a  manner  less  acrimonious  would  fail  in  ac- 
complishing what  is  now  achieved,  in  despite  of  the 
outrage  it  inflicts  upon  private  feeling,  I  shall  heartily 
assent  to  its  continuance.  But  either  will  be  found 
difficult  to  prove.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  a  system  is 
hurtful, which  holds  out  total  failure  or  even  partial  mis- 
carriage as  a  crime?  Will  not  the  fear  of  condemnation  pa- 
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ralize  the  exe  rtions  of  those  whose  pure  and  fine  spirits 
teach  them  intuitively  to  shrink  from  the  appearance  of 
censure?  Let  it  not  be  urged  that  the  cause  of  taste  re- 
quires this  literary  Quixotism  which  goes  about  like  a 
demon  to  destroy,  rather  than  a  chivalric  knight  to  cher- 
ish and  protect.    Let  it  not  be  urged  that  it  has  a 
wholesome  effect  in  preventing  incapacity  and  dulness 
from  obtruding  their  nauseous  and  sleepy  draughts  upon 
the  public.    The  real  questions  are,  whether  person- 
ality and   exaggeration  are  requisite  for  these  pur- 
poses, whether  no  other  means  can  attain  these  ends, 
whether  to  their  absence,  ignorance  8c  imbecility  would 
r«.ceive  the  rewards  which  are  due  to  genius  and  learn- 
ing?  All  who  reflect  must  answer  these  questions  in 
the  negative.    Neglect  would  prove  an  adequate  pun- 
ishment to  the  ill  starred  or  ill  favoured  author.    Nor  is 
there  any  basis  for  the  apprehension  that  the  pure 
stream  of  classic  taste  would  be  corrupted  by  less  ri- 
gour from  its  reputed  guardians.    Relaxation  can  be 
accompanied  with  no  danger  or  harm — it  will  be  intro- 
ductive  of  more  good  humour  into  the  world — it  may 
result  beneficially  to  the  efforts  of  mind.  Authors 
would  become  more  numerous — genius  would  soar  with 
an  undipped  wing — the  struggle  would  be  keener,  be- 
tween rival  wits  for  favour  and  applause.  Literary 
productions  would  be  more  diversified,  and  although 
vanity  might  be  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  more  etherial 
attribute,  that  public  opinion  which  is  enlightened  with 
general  knowledge  and  formed  by  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient models,  would  soon  rectify  misconception.  In 
Germany  where  there  exists  no  acrimonious  press  to 
denounce  the  least  departure  from  the  beaten  track, 
w  here  national  hatred,  party  spite,  or  personal  enmity 
has  little  to  do  with  literary  estimation,  literature  flour- 
ishes to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  conceptions  of  our 
insular  teachers.    Competition  abounds  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  study,  in  all  the  ramifications  o(  mental  ac- 
tivity.   Some  of  their  productions  are  wildei,  but  some 
are  better,  as  they  are  aggregately  more  numerous  than 
the  English  and  ours  united. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  reasons  against  the  aperily 
and  extent  of  English  censorship  in  the  abstract,  and 
many  considerations  which  might  be  urged  for  great 
persona!  delicacy  and  critical  forbearance,  here,  our 
censors  adopt  the  same  tone,  and  take  the  same  liber- 
ties. In  treating  American  books,  it  is  true,  private 
character  has  yet  seldom  been  vilified  in  this  country, 
but  too  many  instances  occur  of  pert  and  undistinguish- 
ing  censure  merely  to  gratify  some  bad  feeling, — envy 
jealousy, or  resentment.  But  Englishmen,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  sometimes  meet  with  a  worse  fate  from  our 
inflammable  critics.  If  an  author  and  his  book  have  been 
decried  by  an  English  periodical  of  leading  authority; 
Jonathan  thinks  he  is  not  orthodox  unless  he  fumes 
like  brother  Bull  and  exhibits  similar  exasperation, 
though  destitute  of  the  motives,  both  personal  and  po- 
litical, which  may  have  induced  the  trans-atlantic  seve- 
rity. It  is  not  a  little  ludicrous  to  read  some  of  our 
critiques  upon  English  works — the  mere  echos  of  sounds 
from  the  other  bide  of  the  water — displaying  the  same 
semblance  of  malice  which  actully  inspirited  their  En- 


glish prototypes.  The  dullness  of  these  anathemas 
compared  with  the  English,  is  sometimes,  it  must  be 
confessed,  most  humiliating  to  our  national  pride, 
though  it  is  capable  of  explanation  upon  the  plainest 
and  simplest  principles.  The  English,  writing  under 
the  influence  of  personal  spite  or  political  rancour,  can 
throw  off  venom  enough  to  give  entertainment  and 
piquancy  to  an  article,  while  we  removed  from  the 
scene  of  action,  and  knowing  only  the  author  through 
the  medium  of  his  book,  must  only  pretend  to  be  angry 
while  we  are  not  angry  at  all.  But  to  be  serious,  if  we 
of  America  ever  establish  a  literature  marked  by  indi- 
viduality, and  exhibiting  a  native  richness  and  fearless 
independence,  it  will  be  only  by  eschewingthe  latitude 
and  severity  of  British  criticism.  h. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Tiiuhsdat,  March  24th. 
COMMON  COUNCIL. — Mr.  Baker  presented  a  pe- 
tition praying  that  the  Drays  may  be  removed  from 
Arch  street,  between  Front  and  Second  streets,  which 
was  referred  to  Committee  on  Markets. 

Mr.  Feariss,  a  petition  praying  that  Merion  street  be 
curbed  and  paved.  Referred  to  the  Paving  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Coryell,  a  petition  praying  that  Burton  alley  may 
be  paved.    Referred  to  same  Committee.*  , 

Mr.  Wetherill  presented  the  following  petition,  pray- 
ing that  Logan  Square,  may  be  filled  up  and  levelled, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  that  Square. 
To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of  1' hi  la- 
clelphia. 

The  petition  of  the  subscribers  respectfully  repre- 
sents— 

.That  the  Public  Square  situate  between  Race  and 
Vine  and  Schuylkill  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  called 
Logan  Square,  merits  the  attention  of  the  Counncils. 
To  its  condition  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners,  may 
be  attributed  in  a  great  degree,  the  intermittent  levers 
and  billions  diseases  that  have  prevailed  for  several 
years  past  in  that  section  of  the  city  and  the  adjacent 
district.  It  is  well  known  that  this  square  was  long 
used  for  a  public  Burial  Ground,  and  that  it  contains 
many  large  pits  for  the  reception  of  carrion. — These 
pits  and  the  graves,  which  are  sunk  from  eighteen 
inches  to  twoo  feet  below  the  surface,  retain  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  become,  after  every  rain,  so 
many  stagnant  pools,  Highly  impregnated  with  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun,  is  spread  abroad  in  the  form  of  miasma,  and  causes 
elisease  to  numbers  in  every  direction  around  it.  Ano- 
ther cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  stream  of  water  flowing 
through  the  square,  which  is  thick  with  putrid  animal 
matter  coming  from  a  manufactory  in  the  vicinity. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  respectfully  pray  the 
Councils  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  reme- 
dy of  thjs  grievance,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the 
square  agreeably  to  the  original  plan.  This  is  now  the 
only  public  square  that  has  not  attracted  the  attention 
of  Councils,  and  its  regulation  may  be  effected  at  a 
moderate  expense  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of 
earth  to  be  obtained  at  present  gratuitously,  for  filling 
up.  Your  petitioners  therefore  confidently  rely  on  the 
favourable  attention  of  the  Councils  to  a  measure  so 
important  to  the  health  of  the  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants and  to  the  improvement  of  that  part  of  the  city. 

A  letter  from  the  City  Commissioners,  was  received 
respecting  purchase  of  oil;  And  Mr.  .Israel  offered  the 
following  resolution  on  that  subject  which  was  agreed 
to,  and  Messrs.  Hood,  Patterson,  AVethcrill,  Worrell, 
Toland  and  Lippincott,  were  appointed  the  committee. 
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Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
a  joint  committee  of  three  be  appointed  from  each 
Council  upon  the  subject  of  the  letter  of  the  city  clerk 
relative  to  advertising  for  proposals  for  furnishing  the 
city  with  oil. 

Mr.  Johnson  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom 
was  referred  the  petition  of  Joseph  Barth,  John  Cook, 
and  William  Madder,  made  the  following  report  and 
resolution  which  was  adopted  by  both  Councils: 

That  having  examined  into  the  merits  of  the  prayer 
of  the  respective  applicants,  have  agreed  to  offer  the 
following  resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  councils. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  that 
the  Mayor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorised  and  request- 
ed, to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  city  Treasurer,  in  favour 
of  Joseph  Barth  for  the  sum  ef  twelve  dollars — in  fa- 
vour of  John  Cook  for  the  sum  of  thirty  dollors — and 
in  favour  of  William  Hadder  for  the  sum  of  twenty  dol- 
lars— being  in  consequence  of  disabilities  and  suffer- 
ings experienced  by  them,  as  watchmen  in  the  service 
of  the  corporation  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February  last,  and  the  same  be  charged  to  appropriation 
No.  5,  for  lighting  and  watching  the  city. 

Mr.  Johnson  as  chairman  of  the  paving  committee 
made  the  following  report  and  resolution  which  was 
adopted. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of 
P  eler  A.  Brewne,  Esq.  praying  of  councils  that  he  have 
permission, (on  contracting  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania)  to  lay  down  pipes  from  the  north- 
ern front  of  the  grand  lodge  down  Lodge  street  to 
Seventh  streets,  across  Seventh  to  Carpenter  street, 
and  along  Ca/penter  street  to  the  Arcade  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lighting  the  Arcade  with  gas,  report: 

"That  they  have  given  the  subject  due  consideration 
and  have  agreed  to  offer  the  following  resolution  for 
the  consideration  of  councils. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
Peter  A.  Browne,  Esq.  have  permission  to  lay  down 
pipes  from  the  northern  trout  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  along 
Lodge  alley  to  Seventh  street,  across  Seventh  street  to 
Carpenter  street  and  along  Carpenter  stieet  to  the 
northern  front  of  the  Aarcade,  for  the  purpose  of  light- 
ing the  Arcade  with  gas. 

Provided  the  same  be  done  at  his  own  expense,  and 
paved  over  the  said  pipes  without  any  expense  to  the 
city,  and  to  be  done  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
paving  committee  and  city  commissioners. 

And  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  councils  may 
deem  necessary,  for  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
city." 

Mr.  Johnson  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  made 
the  following  report  and  resolution  which  passed  the 
Gammon;  but  were  laid  on  the  table  in  the  Select 
Council. 

The  Paving  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  (in 
conjunction  with  the  City  Solicitur)  the  petition  of 
Evan  Rogers,  in  relation  to  the  north  line  of  Locust 
street,  from  Washington  to  Eighth  streets. 

"Report,  that  it  dees  not  satisfactorily  appear  from  the 
records,  which  have  been  examined  by  the  Solicitor, 
that  the  width  of  Locust  street  between  Washington 
and  Eighth  streets,  have  been  legally  extended  beyond 
that  of  forty  feet,  while  Locust,  west  of  Eighth  street, 
has  always  been  of  the  width  of  fifty  feet. 

As  it  is  very  desirable  that  Locust  street  at  that  part, 
nearest  one  of  our  principal  squares,  should  not  be  con- 
tracted; and  as  it  is  important  to  prevent,  in  future,  all 
doubts  in  relation  t»  its  legal  width,  the  committee  beg 
leave  to  offer  the  following  resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Councils: 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  City  Solicitor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorised  to 
take  such  measures,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  pro- 
curing an  order  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for 
opening,  and  keeping  open,  Locust  street,  from  Washing- 
ton to  Eighth  streets,  of  the  width  of  fifty  feet." 


Mr.  Johnson  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted: 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  City  Commissioners  be,  and  they  are  hereby  direct- 
ed, to  cause  the  dock  on  the  north  side  of  Lombard 
street,  on  the  river  Schuylkill,  to  be  cleansed  out  to  its 
original  depth,  and  to  have  logs  laid  down  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  prevent  the  filling  up  of  said  dock  in  future: 
Provided,  the  Paving  Committee,  on  investigation  of 
the  facts  and  consultation  of  the  City  Solicitor,  shall  be 
of  opinion  that  the  corporation  is  bound  in  law  so  to  do, 
and  charge  the  expense  to  appropriation  for  docks  and 
sewers. 

Mr.  Wetherill  offered  the  following  resolution  rela- 
tive to  unfinished  business,  whicli  was  adopted  and 
Messrs.  Baker,  Wetherill,  Toland  and  Cuthbert,  were 
appointed  the  Committee. 

Resolved  that  item  No.  2  of  unfinished  business,  re- 
lative to  the  expediency  of  changing  the  names  of  the 
streets  running  north  and  south,  and  lying  west  of 
Broad  street,  ba  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  two 
members  from  each  Council. 

Mr.  Moss  offered  the  following  resolution  which  was 
adopted,  and  Messrs.  Moss,  Israel,  Worrell  and  Horn, 
were  appointed  the  committee. 

Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Council,  That 
the  City  Commissioners  be  directed  to  have  the  chambers 
of  Councils  repainted  and  recarpeted  (if  necessary)  and 
otherwise  fitted  up,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
joint  committee  of  two  from  each  Council  and  charge 
the  same  to  appropriation  No.  21. 

A  communication  from  the  Mayor,  relative  to  Wills' 
legacy,  was  referred  to  committee  on  said  legacy,  with 
instructions  to  report  an  ordinance  at  the  next  meeting 
ot  Councils. 

A  communication  from  the  Mayor,  relative  to  the 
purchase  of  property  in  Chesnut  street,  near  Schuylkill 
Front,  was  received,  and  was  referred  to  Messrs.  John- 
son, Coryell,  Duane  and  Massey. 

SELECT  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Kitteiia  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  in  favor  of  the  city  constables  which 
was  adopted  by  both  councils. 

Resolved,  by  select  and  common  councils  that  the 
Mayor  be  authorised  to  draw  his  orders  in  favor  of  city 
constables,  for  the  sum  of  six  dollars  each,  for  services 
at  the  late  ward  election. 

Mr.  Kitteiia  offered  the  following  resolution  which 
was  adopted. 

Resolved  that  the  clerk  of  councils  be  authorised  to 
purchase  for  the  use  of  councils  two  copies  of  the  late 
edition  of  Purdon's  Digest,  and  that  the  expense  there- 
of be  charged  to  appropriation  No.  21. 

The  first  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Jahnssn,  at  the 
special  meeting  of  councils  on  Tuesday  last  was  amend- 
ed so  as  to  read  thus:_ 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
our  Senators  and  Uepresentatives  at  Harrisburg  be  re- 
quested to  use  their  efforts  to  procure  the  passage  of 
an  act  by  which  the  corporation  of  Philadelphia  may 
have  the  power  to  construct  either  a  rail-way  or  tram- 
way in  Broad,  from  Vine  to  Cedar  street,  as  the  said 
corporation  may  think  most  suitable,  and  that  the  said 
bill  may  contain  such  provisions  as  shall  give  to  the 
said  corporation,  ample  powers  to  regulate  by  ordinance 
the  manner  in  which  the  said  road  shall  be  used  so  as 
not  to  interrupt  the  intercourse  between  the  streets 
bounding  on  Broad  street — was  adopted. 

The  second  resolution,  viz:  Resolved,  that  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  be  requested 
to  prepare  and  forward  forthwith  to  the  legislature  a 
memorial  expressive  of  the  views  of  Councils  on  the 
subject,  and  sign  it  on  behalf  of  Councils. 

And  also  the  third,  viz:  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the 
the  foregoing  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  the  Legislature  of  this  State. 

Were  adopted.  Phil.  Gaz. 
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[Continued  from  p.  217.] 

Lt.  Col.  Long's  Report  concluded. 
The  expenditures  incident  to  the  con3truction  of  the 
contemplated  road  may  be  classed  under  two  distinct 
heads,  viz:  those  incurred  in  forming'  the  road  bed,  and 
embracing1  the  expense  of  clearing,  grubbing,  grading, 
walling  and  bridging,  and  those  incurred  in  paving  and 
railing,  in  which  are  to  be  included,  the  preparation  of 
broken  stone,  for  covering  the  surface  of  the  road,  the 
procuring  of  materials  for  rails,  and  their  adjustment. 

ESTIMATE  OF  THE  PROBABLE  COST  OF  ROAD  FOR- 
MATION. 

Section  No.  1— Length  2  miles  1740 feet. 

Clearing  60  feet  wide.grubbing  30 
feet  wide,  11200  feet  running 
measure  at  4  cents,  §448  00 

Cubic  yards  common  excavation 

15497.07  at  8,  1239  77 

Do.  fast  rock  1140.18  at  46  524  48 

Do.  loose  do.  5139.44  at  30  1541  83 

Do.  embankment  27800.92  at  10  2780  09 

Perches  bridge  masonry  218.00  at  $2  436  00  ' 
Do.  culvert  do.  218.50  at  $1         218  50 
Do.  side  wall  2940.00  at  75  cents  2205  00 


Section  No.  2—Jjength  2000 feet. 

Clearing  60  feet  wicie,grubbir.g  30 
feet  wide,  2000  feet  running 
measure  at  4  cents,  80  00 

Cubic  yards  common  excavation 
2221.57  at  S,  177  72 

Do.  fast  rock  686.64  at  46  315  85 

Do.  loose  do.  1373. 29  at  30,  41199 
Do.  embankment  5849.04  at  10     584  90 

Perches  culvert  masonry  31.25  at  $1   31  25 


9393  67 


1601  71 


Section  No.  3 — Length  1  mile  1420  feet. 

Clearing  60  feet  wide,grubbing  30 
feet    vvjde,  6700   feet  running1 

measure  at  4  cents  268  00 

Cubic  yards  common  excavation 

2544,94  at  8,  203  60 

Do.fast  rock  5747.00  at  46,  2643  62 

Do.  loose  rock  2821.53  at  30,  846  46 

Do. embankment  17478.43  at  10  1747  84 

Perches  culvert  masonry  114.50 

at  $1  114  50 

Do.  side  wall  7810  00  at  75  cts.  5857  50 


11681  52 


Section  No.  4— Length  2400 feet. 

Clearing  60  feet  wide,  grubbing 30 
feet  wide,1400  feet  running  mea- 
sure at  4  ets.  $56  00 

Cubic    vds   common  excavation 

2931.70  at  8  234  54 

Do.  fast  rock  5857.88  at  50  2928  94 
Do.  loose  rock  2928  24  at  30  878  47 
Do.  embankment  15110.68  at  10  1511  07 

Perches  bridge  masonry  96  00  at  $2    192  00 
Do.  culverts  do.  10  50  at  $1  10  50 

Cubic  yards  of  excavation  for  a 
tunnel  1000  feet  long,  exclusive 
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of  lining,  13333.33  at  §2,25 


30000  00 


Section  No.  5 — Length  1  mile  1520 feet. 

Clearing  60  ft.  wide,  grubbing  30 
ft.  wide,  6800  ft.  running  mea- 
sure at  4  cents  $272  00 

Cubic  yards  Common  excavation 
3886.17  at  8  310  89 

Do.  fast  rock  1251.29  at  46  575  59 

Do.  loose  rock  1700.49  at  30  510  15 
Do.  embankment  10968.43  at  10  1096  84 

Perches  culv't  masonry  114.50  at$l,  114  50 
Do.  side  wall,  664  50  at  75  498  37$ 


34011  52 


Section  No.  6 — Length  1  mile  2620 feet. 

Clearing  60  ft.  wide,  grubbing  30 
ft  wide,  7900ft  running  measure 
at  4  cents  316  00 

Cubic   yards  common  excavation 

2542.69  at  8  203  41 

Do.  fast  rock  611.97  at  46  281  51 

Do.  loose  rock  1035.93  at  30  310  78 
Do.  embankment  22784.57  at  10  2278  45 

Perches  culvert  masonry  124.75  at$l  124  75 

Do.  side  wall  1113. 75  at  75  cts,        835  31 


3378  34§ 


4350  21 


Section  No.  7— Length  4000  feet. 
Clearing  60  feet  wide, grubbing  30 
feet  wide,    4000  fc-et  running 
measure,  at  4  cents  160  00 

Cubic  yards  common  excavation 

5796.93,  at  8,  463 
do.  fast  rock  2696. 12  at  50  1348 
do.  loose  do.  3851.14  at  30  1155 
do.  embankment  10283.56  at  10  1028 
Perches  culvert  masonry  62-50  at  $1,  62 
Wooden  bridge  across  the  Cone- 
maugh  570feet  running  measure 
at  $15  8550 
Piers  and  abutments  for  do.  perch- 
es 2677.50  at  $1  75  4685  62£ 


75 

06 
34 
35 
50 


00 


-17453  62 


Section  No.  8— Length  1  mile  20  feet. 

Clearing  60  feet  wide,grubbing  30 
feet  wide,  5300  feet  running 
measure  at  4  53-100  cents  240  00 

Cubic  yds     common  excavation 

3983.31  at  8,  318  66 

do.  fast  rock,  1163  88  at  46  535  38 

do.  loose  do.  2327.78  at  30,  698  3» 

do.  embankment  9933  25  at  10,      993  32 

Perches  culvert  masonry  83.25  at  $1,   83  25 


Section  No.  9 — Length  3900  feet. 

Clearing  60  feet  wide.grubbing  30 
feet  wide  3900,  feet  running 
measure  at  5  cents,  195  00 

Cubic  yerds  common  excavation 

5174.51  at  8,  413  96 

do.  loose  rock  3264,70  at  30  979  41 
do.  embankment  6387.96  at  10     630  80 

Perches  culvert  masonry  62.50  at  $1    62  50 


2868  94 


Section  No.  10 — Length  1  mile  20  feet. 
Clearing  60  feet  wide  grubbing  30 


2289  67 
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feet  wide,5300  feet  running  mea- 
sure at  5  1-10  cents,  270  00 

Cubic  yards  common  excavation 

4142.00  at  8  331  36 

do.  fast  rock  1833.66  at  46  843  48 

do.  loose  do.  3901.01  at  30  1170  30 

do  embankment  6779.79  at  10,  677  98 

Perches  culvert  masonry  83  25  at  §1  83  25 

do.  side  wall,  1400.00  at  75  1050  00 


Section  No.  11 — Length  1  mile  32  feet. 

Clearing  60  feet  vvide,grubbing  30 
feet  wide  5012  feet  running 
measure  at  4  cents  200  4S 

Cubic  yards  common  excavation 
6070,97  at  8  485  68 

do.  fast  rock,  605.91  at  46  278  72 

do.  loose  do.  2429  57  at  30  728  87 

do.  embankment  11113.74  at  10  1111  37 

Perches  bridge  masonry  130.25  at  $2  260  50 
do.  culverts  do  83.25  at  $1  83  25 


4426  37 


Section  No.  12— Length  2600  feet. 

Clearing  60  feet  wide, grubbing  30 
feet  wide,  1800  feet  running 
measure,  at  4  cents  72  00 

Cubic  yards  common  excavation 

7127  63  at  8,  570  21 

do.  fast  rock  1504.60  at  50  752  30 

do.  loose  do.  2309.21,  at  30  692  76 

do.  embankment  11992.36  at  10  1199  24 

Perches  culvert  masonry  41.50  at  $1   41  50 


3148  87 


Section  No.  13— Length  1  mile  1320  feet. 

Clearing  60  feet  wide, grubbing  30 
feet  \vide,4700feet  running  mea- 
sure at  4  cents,  188  CO 

Cubic  yards  common  excavation 
6512.41  at  8,  520  99 

do.  fast  rock,  915  82  at  46  435  08 

do.  loose  do.  3729.13  at  30  1118  74 

Cubic  y'sembank't  17607.92  at  10,    1760  29 

Perches  culvert  masonry  104.00  at  551  104  00 


32S  01 


4127  10 


Section  No. 14 — Length  1  mile  80 ftel. 

Clearing  60  feet  wide.grubbing  30 
feet  wide,  4100  leet  running 
measure  at  o{,  '      143  50 

Cubic  yards  common  exca\alion 

1839.86  at  8,  147  19 

do.  fast  rock,  958.73  at  46  441  01 

do.  loose  do.  3276.20  at  30  982  86 

do.  embankment  18629.02  at  10  1862  90 

Perches  culvert  masonry,  83,25  at  $1  83  25 

"Wooden  bridge  across  Ebensburg 
branch  of  Conemaugh,  80  feet 
running  measure  §15  1250  00 

Abutments  for  do.  perches,  366.00 

at  $1  75  640  50 

  5551  21 

Siction  No.  15— Length  1  mile  1320  fed. 

Clearing  60  feet  wide, grubbing  30 
feet  wide,  6600  feet  running 
measure  at  4  cents  264  00 

Cubic  yards  common  excavation 

8631.24  at  8  690  50 

do.  fast  rock  718.60  at  46  330  55 

do.  loose  do.  2158.61  at  30  647  58 

do.  embankment  5929.89  at  10     512  99 

Perches  culvert  masonry  104  00  at  $1  104  00 
do.  side  wall,  1027.00  at  75  770  25 


Section  No.  16 — Length  3900  feet. 

Clearing  60  feet  wide, grubbing  30 
fe.et  wide,  3900  feet  ruuning 
measure,  at  4  156  00 

Cubic  ys.  com.  excav.  4501.73  at  8     360  14 


3319  87 


do-  fast  rock,  4330.56  at  46  1992  06 
do.  loose  do.  1287.35  at  30  386  20 

do.  embankment  5252,51  at  10      525  25 
Perches  culvert  masonrv  62.50  at  §1,    62  50 
do.  side  wall,  2157.00  at  75        1617  75 


5099  90 


Section  No.  17 — Length  4000  feet. 

Clearing  60  feet  wide.grubbing  30 
ftet  wide,  4000  feet  running 
measure  at  4  cents  160  00 

Cubic  yards  common  excavation 

2758.86  at  8,  220  71 

do.  embankment  3625.54  at  10     362  55 

Perches  bridge  masonry  129.00  §2    258  00 
do.  culvert  do.  62.50  at  $1  62  50 

Wooden  bridge  across  the  moun- 
tain branch  of  Conemaugh  80  ft. 
running  measure  at  §15  1250  00 

Abutments  for  do.  perches  145.00 
at  §1  75  253  75 


2567  51 


Section  No.  IS— Length  3900 fed. 

Clearing  60  feet  wide, grubbing  30 
feet  wide,  3900  leet,  running 
measure  at  4,  156  00 

Cubic  yards  common  excavation 

4387.41  at  8,  350  99 
Cubic  yards  loose  rock  2  93.73  at  30  658  12 

do.  embankment,  8891.11  at  10  889  11 
Perches  culvert  masonry  62.50  at  $1   62  50 

  2116  72 

Section  No.  19 — Length  1  mile  20  fed. 
Clearing  60  feet  wide, grubbing  30 
feet  wide,5300  uinning  measure 
at  5  1-10  cents  270  00 

Cubic  yards  common  excavation 

5840!l9at8,  467  21 

do.  loose  rock  1946.72  at  30,        584  01 
do.  embankment  9749.43,  at  10     974  94 
Perches  culver, t  masonry  83.25  at  $1    83  25 

  2379  41 

Section  No.  20— Length  4000  feel. 
Clearing  60  feet  wide.grubbing  30 
feet  wide,  4000  leet  running 
measure,  at  5  eenls  200  00 

Cubic  yards  common  excavation, 

6384.42  at  8,  510  75 
do.  fast  rock  425.63  at  46,  195  79 
do.  loose  do.  1702.51  at  30,  510  75 
do.  embankment  20240.88  at  10  2024  08 

Perches  bridge  masonry  336.75  at  $2  673  50 
do.  culvert  do.  62.50  at  §1  62  50 

4177  37 


Section  No.  21— Length  3900  fed. 

Clearing  60  feet  wide.grubbing  30 
feet  wide,  3900  feet  running 
measure,  at  5  cents  195  00 

Cubic  yards  common  excavation 
5076.00  at  8,  406  08 

do.  fast  rock  2104.12,  at  46,  967  87 

do.  loose  do.  336U.28  at  30,        1008  11 
do.    embankment  17358.22, 
at  10,  1735  82 

Perches  bridge  masonry,  394.75 

at  $2  789  50 

do.  culvert  do.  do.  62.50  at  $1,  62  50 
do.  side  wall,  1226.50 at  75,  919  87£ 


Section  No.  22— Length  4900  feel. 

Clearing  60  feet  wide.grubbing  30 
feet   wide,  4900  feet  running 

measure  at  5  cents  245  00 

Cubic  yards  common  excavation, 

6409.58  at  8,  512  76 

do.  fast  rock,  1221.99  at  46,  562  11 

do.  loose  do.  2558.54  at  30,  767  56 

do.  embankment  2543.78  at  10  254  37 


6081  77 i 
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Perches 
at  $2, 
do.  culvert  do. 


bridge  masonry,  249,50 


.75  at  $1 


do.  side  wall  1796.00  at  75, 


499 
72 
1347 


00 
75 
00 


Section  No.  23 — Length  4,4,00  feel. 

Clearing  60  feet  wide, grubbing  30 
feet  wide,  4400  feet  running 
measure  at  5  cents  220  00 

Cubic  yards  common  excavation 
8417.11  at  8,  673  37 

do.  fast  rock,  1041.45  at  46  479  06 

Cubic  yds.  loose  rock,  2082.91,  at  30,  624  87 
Do         embank't,  7824.10,  at  10,  782  41 

Perches,culvert  masonry, 62.50,  at  $1,  62  50 


4260  55 


Section  No.  24 — Length 


1  mile  3920  feel. 
Clearing  60  feet  wide,  grubbing  30  feet  wide, 
9200  ft.  running  measure,  at  5  cts.  460  00 
Cubic  yds.  common  ex.  8288  65,  at  8,  683  09 
Do.        loose  rock,  2047.16,  at  30,  614  14 
Do.        embank't,  7483. 23, at  10,  748  32 
Perches.culvert  masonry,145. 50,at  $1, 145  50 


-  2842  21 


Section  No.  25 — Length  1  mile  20  feel. 

Clearing  60  feet  wide,  grubbing  30  feet  wide, 
5300  ft.  running  measure,  at  5  cts.  265  00 

Cubic  yds.  com.  excav.  5316.39  at  8,  423  31 
Do.  loose  rock  1329.10  at  30,  398  73 
Do.         embank't  4816.11  at  10,  48161 

Perches  culvert  masonry  83.25  at  $1,  83  25 


2651  05 


Section  No.  26 — Length  1  mile  20  feet. 

Clearing  60  feet  wide,  grubbing  30  feet  wide, 
5300  ft.  running  measure  at  5  cts.  265  00 

Cubic  yds.  com.  excav.  8003.02  at  8,  640 
Do.  loose  rock  1995.75.at  30,  598 
Do.        embank't  14473 .06  at  10, 1447 

Perches  culvert  masonry  83.25  at  $1,  83 


1653  90 


24 
72 
30 
25 


Section  No.  27 — Length  3065  feet. 

Clearing 60  feet  wide,  grubbing 30  feet  wide, 
2565  ft.  running  measure  at  4  cts.    102  60 

Cubic  yds.  com.  ex  17837.32  at  15,  2675  60 
Do.  fast  rock  4459.00  at  50,  2229  50 
Do.  loose  rock  4459.00  at  30,  1337  70 
Do.        embank't  2985.19  at  10,"  298  52 

Perches  culvert  masonry  20.75  at  jSl,    20  75 


3034  51 


Section  No.  28— Length  3700  feel. 
Clearing  60  feet  wide,  grubbing  30  feet  wide, 
3300  ft.  running  mea-ure  at  4  cts.    132  00 
coin,  excav.  6904.18  at  8,  552  33 
fast  rock  1233.00  at  46,     567  18 
loose  rock  1659.00  at  30,  497  70 
embank't  9710  42  at  10,  97104 
Perches  bridge  masonry  300.25  at  $2,  600  50 
Do.    culvert  masonry  52  at  $1,        52  00 
Do.    side  wall  703.50  at  75  cents,  527  62 J 


6664  67 


Cubic  yd 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Section  No.  29 — Length  3400  feet. 
Clearing  60  feet  wide,  grubbing  30  feet  wide, 
3400  ft.  running  measure  at  4  cts.   136  00 
Cubic  yds.  com.  excav.  2957.57  at  8.  236  60 
Do.        loose  rock  2955.00  at  30,  886  50 
Do.        embank't  15647  56  at  10, 1564  75 
Perches  bridge  masonry  143.00  atg2,  286  00 
Do.    culvert  masonry  52.00  at  $1,    52  00 


-3900  371 


Do.    side  wall  756.25  at  75  cents  567 


Section  No.  30 — Length  1  mile  294  feet. 

Clearing  60  feet  wide,  grubbing  30  feet  wide, 
5394  feet  running  measure  at  4  cts.  215  76 

Cubic  yds.  com.  excav.  9555.73  at  8,  764  45 
Do.  loose  rock  4405.00  at  30, 1320  90 
Do.        embank't  12132.60  at  10,  1213  26 

Perches  bridge  masonry  217.25  at  $2,  434  50 


--3729  03| 


Perches  culvert  masonry  83.25  at  $1,    83  25 
Do.    side  wall  5059.75  at  75  cts.  3794  81}- 


Section  No.  31 — Length  4511  feet. 
Clearing  60  feet  wide,  grubbing  30  feet  wide, 

4511  ft.  running  measure  at  4  cts.  180  44 
Cubic  yds.  com.  excav.  4734.23  at  8,  378  73 

Do.        loose  rock  500  00  at  30,    150  00 

Do.  embank't  7637  93  at  10,  763  79 
Perches  bridge  masonry  158.25  at  $2,  316  50 

Do.    culvert     do.    52.00  at  $1,     52  00 


-7826  93$ 


Section  No.  32 — Length  4700  feet. 

Clearing  60  feet  wide,  grubbing  30  feet  wide, 
4700  ft.  running  measure  at  4  cts.    188  00 

Cubic  yds.  common  ex.  6540.66  at  8,  523  25 
Do.  fast  rock  1740.00  at  46,  800  40 
Do.  loose  rock  2650.00  at  30,  795  00 
Do.        embank't  14265  34  at  10, 1426  53 

Perches  culvert  masonry  52.00  at  $1,    52  00 


1841  46 


Section  No.  33— Length  1  mile  120  feel. 
Clearing  60  feet  wide,  grubbing 30  feet  wide, 

3700  ft.  running  measure  at  4  cts.  148  00 
Cubic  vds.  common  ex.  3368.51  at  8,  269  48 

Do.'  embank't  4158.10  at  10,  415  81 
Perches  culvert  masonry  83.25  at  $1,  83  25 


3785  18 


Section  No.  34— Length  4200  feet. 
Clearing  60  feet  wide,  grubbing  30  feet  wide, 

3600  ft.  running  measure  at  4  cts.  144  00 
Cubic  yds.  common  ex.  2568  63  at  8,  205  49 

Do.  embank't  4999.48  at  10,  499  94 
Perches  culvert  masonry  78.00  at  §1,  78  00 


916  54 


Section  No.  35 — Length  1  mile  920  feet. 
Clearing  60  feet  wide,  grubbing  30  feet  wide, 

3600  ft.  running  measure  at  4  cts.  144  00 
Cubic  yds.  common  ex.  2258.11  at  8,  180  65 

Do.  embank't  10456.57  at  10,  1045  65 
Perches  bridge  masonry  167.50  at  $2,  335  00 

Do.     culvert     do.    31.00  at  $1,  3100 


927  43 


Section  No.  36— Length  1  milel20  feet. 
Clearing  60  feet  wide,  grubbing  30  feet  wide, 

1000  ft.  running  measure  at  4  cents,  40  00 
Cubic  yds",  common  exca.  755.27  at  8,  60  42 

Do.  embank't  9977.48  at  10,  997  74 
Perches  bridge  masonry  205 .00  at  §2,  410  00 

Do.     culvert     do.     10.50  at  $1,    10  50 


1736  30 


1518  66 


Section  No.  37— Length  1  mile  420  feet. 
Clearing  60  feet  wide,  grubbing  30  feet  wide, 

900  feet  running  measure  at  4  cts.  36  00 
Cubic  yds.  common  excav.  43  30  at  8,    3  46 

Do  embank't  14125.97  at  10,  1412  59 
Perches  culvert  masonry  10.50  at  $1,    10  50 


1462  55 


Estimated  aggregate  cost, 


$182,107  68 


Thus  it  appears,  that  the  aggregate  cost,  on  account 
of  road  formation,  on  the  route  treated  of  in  this  paper 
will  be  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand,  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  dollars  and  sixty-eight  cents,  winch 
gives  for  the  average  expense  per  mile,  inclusive  of  a 
tunnel  one  thousand  feet  long,  five  thousand  and  eighty- 
six  dollars  and  fifty-nine  cents. 

With  respect  to  the  allowances  for  the  different  kinds 
ofexcavation.designatedintheforegoingestimateas'fast 
rocks,'  'loose  rocks,' and  'common  excavation,  they  are 
such  as  the  indications  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground 
seemed  to  justify.  Their  accuracy  can  be  tested  only 
by  the  actual  execution  of  the  work. 

OF  HAILING  AND  PAVING.  ,  ; 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  over  which  the 
route  passed,  and  of  the  materials  presented  for  the  con- 
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struction  of  a  rail-road,  the  method  of  railing  which  I 
think  proper  to  recommend  as  best  adapted  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  portage  road;  as  also  to  the  economy, 
efficiency  and  permanency  of  the  work,  is  that  of  stone 
rails  or  cills  placed  longitudinally  of  the  road,  firmly 
imbedded  in  rubble  stone,  and  supporting  iron  plate 
rails  two  inches  wide  and  five-eighth  inch  thick.  This 
method  has  been  successfully  applied  in  several  places, 
and  fully  answered  the  expectations  that  lead  to  its 
adoption,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 

The  proposed  width  of  each  rail-track,  inclusive  of 
the  rails,  is  five  feet  and  six  inches  in  the  clear,  or  be- 
tween the  rails  four  feet  and  six  inches.  That  of  the 
space  intervening  between  the  two  tracks  three  feet. 
Average  thickness  of  each  rail,  six  inches,  or  varying 
from  five  to  eight  inches;  depth  of  rail  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen inches;  length  three  to  eight  feet. 

Without  entering  farther  into  details  explanatory  of 
this  method,  1  shall  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
expense  of  construction,  in  conformity  to  the  plan  sug- 
gested, grounding  my  views  on  the  belief  that  the  quar- 
ries of  the  Allegheny  mountain,  and  its  adjacent  hills, 
will  afford  inexhaustible  supplies,  extremely  easy  of 
access;  of  the  most  convenient  fracture,  and  every  way 
suitable  for  rails  of  this  description. 
Probable  cost  of  paving  and  railing,  with  double  tracks, 

one  mile  of  ike  contemplated  Hail  road. 
40  tons  of  iron  rails,  prepared  for  laying,  two 
inches  wide  by  five-eighths  inch  thick,  at 
70  dollars,  ....  §2800  00 
1582  pounds  iron  rivets,  three  inches  long  and 
three-eights  inch  in  diameter,  to  be  set  at 
intervals  of  15  inches  in  each  rail,  at  10  cts. 
per  pound,       -  -  -  -  158  20 

21120  feet  running  measure  of  stone  rails,  de- 
livered on  the  route,  at  15  cets  per  foot,  3168  00 
Laying  21120  feet  of  stone  rails,  the  dressing 
of  their  ends  and  upper  edges,  drilling  for 
rivets,  Sec.  being  included,  at  7  cents  per 
foot,     -  -  -  -  1478  40 

1  mile  in  length  of  M'Adamized  pavement,  4 
inches  thick  and  20  feet  wide,  including 
rubble  stone  fer  confining  stone  rails,  -         1200  00 
Continge*icies,including  the  conveyance  of  sun- 
dry materials,  fastening  of  the  iron  rails.Scc.  1195  40 
Add  twenty  per  centum  for  turns-out,  bolting 

tracks,  Etc.       -  -  -  -        2000  00 

Amounting  to  -         -    §12,000  00 

This  amount  ad. led  te  the  estimated  cost  of  grading, 
bridging,  &c.  heretofore  exhibited,  will  give  for  the 
cost  of  the  rail-road  per  mile,  seventeen  thousand  and 
eighty-six  dollars,  fifty-nine  cents,  or  for  the  aggregate 
cost  on  the  entire  route  under  consideration,  inclusive 
of  the  tunnel  at  the  lower  bend  of  the  Conemaugh,  six 
hundred  and  eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  nothing  has  been  advanced 
in  this  paper  in  relation  to  the  manner  and  cost  of  trans- 
portation on  the  contemplated  rail-road.  My  views  and 
opinions  on  these  subjects  will  be  cheerfully  communi- 
cated, should  you  require  an  expression  of  them. 
1  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  ob't  serv't, 

S.  H.  LONG,  Bt.  Lt.  Col. 

Philadelphia,  February  28th,  1831. 

To  Fns.  R.  Siidnk,  Esq  Sec'y  B.  of  C.  C, 


TAX  BILLS. 

An  Act  assessing  a  tax  on  personal  properXy,  to  be  collected 
will*  the  county  rates  and  levies,  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted 


by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  all  personal  estate 
and  property  within  this  commonwealth,  hereinafter  de- 
scribed, owned  or  possessed  by  any  person  whatever; 
that  is  to  say,  all  ground  rents,  moneys  at  interest,  and 
all  debts  due  from  solvent  debtors,  whether  by  promis- 
sory note,  except  bank  notes,  penal  or  single  bill,  bond, 
judgment,  mortgage  and  stocks  in  corporations^ wherein 
shares  have  been  subscribed  in  money,)  and  on  which 
any  dividend  or  profit  is  received  by  the  holder  thereof, 
and  public  stocks,except  the  stocks  issued  by  this  com- 
monwealth, and  all  pleasure  carriages,  kept  for  use, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  yearly  tax  of  one  mill  upon  every 
dollar  of  the  value  thereof;  to  be  assessed  in  the  man- 
ner hereinafter  prescribed,  and  collected  as  county  rates 
and  levies  now  are  collected,  and  with  like  compensa- 
tion to  collectors,  and  paid  into  the  treasury  for  the  use 
of  the  commonwealth,  deducting  therefrom  compensa- 
tion to  collectors. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  commissioners  of  each  and  every 
county,  in  their  precepts  to  the  respective  township 
assessors,  shall  direct  the  said  assessors  to  ascertain  the 
amount,  and  description,  and  value,  of  all  personal  pro- 
perty owned  or  possessed  by  any  person  subjected  to 
tax  by  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  make  return 
thereof  to  the  said  commissioners,  and  the  compensation 
to  assessors  shall  be  the  same  daily  allowance  as  is  pro- 
vided by  existing  laws  for  assessing  count)'  rates  and 
levies,  and  shall  be  paid  in  like  manner  as  assessors  are 
paid. 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  enaated  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  assessors  and  assistant  assessors  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  assessors 
of  the  other  counties  in  this  state,  respectively,  on  the 
receipt  of  the  precepts  issued  by  the  commissioners, 
shall  proceed  to  ascertain  the  amount,  and  description, 
and  value,  of  the  said  personal  property,  taxable  as 
aforesaid,  from  the  owner  thereof,  or  in  case  of  his  ne- 
glect or  refusal  to  furnish  the  assessor  with  a  full  state- 
ment or  account  of  said  property,  its  amount,  descrip- 
tion or  value,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  assessors, 
from  every  information  within  their  knowledge  and 
power,  to  be  enquired  for  and  obtained  by  them,  to 
proceed  to  make  out  a  full  statement  of  such  property; 
and  upon  failure  to  obtain  a  special  description  thereof, 
shall  return  the  aggregate  amount  thereof,  as  nearly  as 
they  can  ascertain  the  same. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  all  personal  estate  liable  to  taxation,  the 
value  of  which  shall  not  have  been  specified  by  the  af- 
fidavit of  the  person,  as  hereinafter  authorised,  shall  be 
estimated  by  the  assessors  at  its  full  value,  as  they  would 
appraise  the  same  inpayment  of  a  just  due  from  a  solvent 
debtor. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  if  any  person  whose  personal  estate  is 
liable  to  taxation,  shall  at  any  time  before  the  assessors 
shall  have  completed  their  assessments,  make  affidavit 
that  the  value  of  the  personal  estate  owned  by  him,  « 
made  taxable  as  aforesaid,  does  not  exceed  a  certain 
sum,  to  be  specified  in  the  affidavit,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  assessors  to  value  such  personal  estate  at  the 
sums  specified  in  the  affidavit,  and  no  more. 

Sect.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  assessors,  after  completing  said  as- 
sessments, shall  give  notice  to  each  of  the  persons  so 
assessed,  as  required  under  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  to 
raise  and  collect  county  rates  and  levies,"  approved  the 
eleventh  of  April,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  and  the  several  supplements  thereto;  and 
at  the  same  time  as  prescribed  thereby,  and  the  appeal 
and  proceedings  thereon  shall  be  also  regulated  by  said 
acts;  and  each  of  the  assessors,  in  addition  to  the  oath 
now  required  of  them  by  law,  shall  be  sworn  c&  affirm- 
ed to  perform  the  several  duties  enjoined  upon  him  by 
this  act,  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  judgment,  without 
favor  or  affection,  hatred,  malice  or  ill-will. 
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Sect.  7.  And  he  it  further  enacted  by  tlio  authority 
aforesaid,  That  it  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  commission- 
ers of  each  county  to  make  out  and  file  with  the  trea- 
surer of  the  county,  a  statement,  showing'  the  valuation 
of  the  personal  property  made  taxable,  as  aforesaid,  with 
the  statement  of  the  sum  assessed  for  the  use  of  the 
commonwealth,  with  the  apportionment  of  the  same 
among-  the  townships;  and  also  a  similar  statement  shall 
be  made  out  and  certified,  under  seal,  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  county,  and  transmitted  to  the  Auditor 
General,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September,  in  each 
and  every  year. 

Sect.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of 
each  county,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  September, 
in  each  and  every  year,  to  furnish  to  the  Auditor  Gene- 
ral a  statement  of  the  amount  received  by  him,  for  the 
use  of  the  commonwealth,  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and 
settle  his  account  with  the  Auditor  General  in  the  same 
manner  as  public  accounts  are  now  settled;  and  it  shall 
also  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  each  county,  upon 
the  settlement  of  his  account,  as  aforesaid,  to  pay  into 
the  state  treasury  the  amount  so  received  by  him,  for 
which  the  treasurer  of  the  county  shall  be  allowed  one 
per  cent,  upon  the  amount  so  paid  by  him. 

Sect.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  amount  which  shall  be  paid  into  the 
state  treasury  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  vested  in 
the  commissioners  of  the  internal  improvement  fund, 
and  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  chargeable  upon 
said  fund. 

Sect.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  aforesaid  county  treasurer?,  previous 
to  entering  upon  the  duties  enjoined  upon  them  by  this 
act,  shall  enter  into  bonds,  with  sufficient  security,  con- 
ditioned for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  trust,  to 
the  commonwealth,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  fifteenth  April, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  eight;  and  the 
'regulations  prescribed  by  said  act  are  hereby  extended 
to  all  bonds  to  be  taken  under  this  act;  and  in  case  the 
bonds  required  as  above  are  not  transmitted  within  one 
month  after  the  appointment  of  the  said  city  or  county 
treasurers,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Auditor  General 
to  give  notice  to  the  county  commissioners,  or  other 
authority  appointing  said  treasurer,  who  shall  forthwith 
proceed  to  remove  said  officer  so  neglecting  or  refusing 
to  give  bond  from  his  said  office,  and  appoint  some  oth- 
er person  in  the  place  of  him  so  removed. 

Sect.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  make  out  and  transmit  to  the 
commissioners  of  each  couifty  a  certified  copy  of  this 
act,  for  which  the  usual  fees  shall  be  allowed,  to  be  set- 
tled and  paid  in  the  usual  manner. 

Sect.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  this  law  shall  continue  in  force  for  five 
yearss  from  the  date  thereof. 

FRED'K  SMITH, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep. 
WM.  G.  HAWKINS, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Apphovet) — The  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  Anno 
Domini,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

GEO.  WOLF. 


Jin  Act  to  increase  the  county  rates  and  levies  for  the  use  of 
the  Commonwealth. 
Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  That  the  commissioners  of 
each  and  every  county  of  this  commonwealth  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  authorised  and  required,  immediately 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  every  year  thereafter, 
during  the  continuance  of  this  act,  to  add  to  the  county 
rates  and  levies,  for  the  use  of  the  commonwealth,  the 


sum  of  one  mill  upon  the  dollar  of  the  adjusted  valua- 
tion of  all  the  real  and  personal  property,  persons, trades 
and  occupations,  now  made  taxable  by  the  laws  of  this 
commonwealth,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  county  rates 
and  levies;  which  said  annual  sum  shall  he  apportioned 
among  the  townships,  wards  and  districts  of  each  county, 
and  collected  with  and  in  like  manner  as  county  rates 
and  levies  now  are,  both  as  to  seated  and  unseated  lands, 
and  all  other  property,  persons,  trades  and  occupations, 
subject  to  county  rates  and  levies,  and  be  subject  in  all 
respects  to  the  same  regulations  and  the  like  compen- 
sation to  collectors,  and  to  he  paid  into  the  county  trea- 
sury with  the  county  rates  and  levies. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enaced  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners 
of  each  county  to  make  out  and  file  with  the  treasurer  of 
the  county,  a  statement,  showing  the  adjusted  valuation 
of  the  real  and  personal  property,  persons,  trades  and 
occupations,  now  made  taxable  as  aforesaid,  with  the 
statement  of  the  sum  assessed  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
monwealth, with  the  apportionment  of  the  same;  and 
also  a  similar  statement  shall  be  made  out  and  certified, 
under  seal  by  the  commissioners  of  the  county,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Auditor  General,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  March,  in  each  and  every  year. 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of 
each  county,  on  or  before  the  first  da}'  of  September, 
in  each  and  every  year,  to  furnish  the  Auditor  General 
a  statement  of  the  amount  received  by  him  for  the  use 
of  the  commonwealth,  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and  set- 
tle his  account  with  the  Auditor  General  in  the  same 
manner  as  public  accounts  are  now  settled;  and  it  shall 
also  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  each  county,  upon 
the  settlement  of  his  accounts,  as  aforesaid,  to  pay  into 
the  state  treasury  the  amount  so  received  by  him,  for 
which  the  treasurer  of  the  county  shall  be  allowed  one 
per  cent,  upon  the  amount  so  paid  by  him. 

Sect.  (t.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  amount  which  shall  be  paid  into  the 
state  treasury  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  vested  in 
the  commissioners  of  the  internal  improvement  fund, 
and  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  chargeablo  upon 
said  fund;  and  the  internal  improvement  fund  shall  be 
charged  with  the  same;  and  the  school  fund  shall  be 
credited  with  the  amounts  so  paid,  and  with  the  interest, 
at  five  per  cent,  thereon,  annually  accruing,  until  the 
said  school  fund  shall  be  sufficient  to  produce  an  annual 
interest,  at  the  rate  aforesaid,  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars;  and  the  proceeds  of  said  fund  shall  then  be  an- 
nually distributed  and  applied  to  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools,  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by 
law. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  in  addition  to  the  bonds  now  required 
to  be  given,  the  treasurer  of  the  county  shall  give  a 
bond  to  the  commonwealth,  with  sufficient  security,  to 
be  approved  of  by  the  commissioners  of  the  county,  in 
such  sum  as  the  commissioners  shall  direct,  conditioned 
that  he  will  furnish,  annually,  to  the  Auditor  General  a 
statement,  and  settle  his  account  for  the  money  received 
by  him,  and  pay  the  same  into  the  state  treasury,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  September,  in  each  and  every 
year,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sect.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  make  out  and  transmit  to  the 
commissioners  of  each  county,  a  certified  copy  of  this 
act,  for  which  the  usual  fees  shall  be  allowed  to  be  set- 
tled and  paid  in  the  usual  manner. 

Sect.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  this  law  shall  continue  in  force  for  ftve 
years,  from  the  date  thereof 

FRED'K  SMITH, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bap. 
WM.  G.  HAWKINS, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 


INDIAN  VISIT. 
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Approved — The  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  Anno 
Domini,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

GEO.  AVOLF. 

Secretary's  Office,  Harrisburg,  March  26, 1831. 
This  is  to  certify  that  the  foregoing  acts  "for  assess- 
ing a  tax  on  personal  property  to  be  collected  with  the 
county  rates  and  levies,  for  the  use  of  the  common- 
wealth," and  "to  increase  the  county  rates  and  levies, 
for  the  use  of  the  commonwealth,"  are  true  copies  of 
the  originals  on  file  and  of  record  in  this  office.  Wit- 
ness my  hand  atid  seal  of  office,  this,  the  day  and  year 
aforesaid.  SAMUEL  M'KEAN. 


INDIAN  VISIT. 

In  our  last  we  mentioned  the  reception  of  the  Meno- 
monee Chiefs,  now  in  this  place,  by  the  Governor, 
heads  of  department,  and  Members  of  the  Legislature, 
in  the, House  of  Representatives,  and  promised  to  give 
our  readers  the  particulars  of  this  novel  and  interesting 
visit,  in  this  paper.  Air.  Ingersoll,  at  the  request  of 
both  speakers,  took  the  chair,  when  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  introduce  the  Governor,  who  was  escort- 
ed to  a  seat  on  the  right  of  the  Chairman.  Col.  Stam- 
baugh.theU.S.  Agcnt.and  the  Deputation  of  Chiefs/with 
their  Interpreters,  were  then  introduced  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  tlv.it  purpose,  and  occupied  seals  prepared 
for  them,  in  the  area  directly  in  front  of  the  Speaker's 
chair.  The  Hon.  Wm.  \Vilkins,  U.S.  Senator,  and 
Ex-Governor  Fiudlay,  being  present,  were  invited  to 
take  their  seats  beside  the  Governor. 

Before  the  Indians  were  introduced,  Mr.  Ingersoll 
took  occasion  to  state  to  the  audience,  that  he  had  un- 
derstood that  savages  were  remarkably  observant  of 
order  and  solemnity  in  their  councils;  and  that  he  trust- 
ed the  many  fair  squaws  and  papooses  present  would 
by  the  perfect  regularity  of  their  conduct,  give  our 
guests  no  reason  to  form  unfavourable  opinions  of  the 
decorum  of  this  assembly. 

After  the  deputation  had  taken  their  seats,  the  Go- 
vernor rose  and  addressed  the  Chiefs,  which  was  in- 
terpreted into  the  Menomonee  by  Mr.  Grignow,  nearly 
as  follows: 

It  gave  him  great  pleasure  that  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  to  congratulate  the  delegation  from  our  red 
brethren  of  the  Menomonee  nation,  on  their  arrival  at 
the  seat  of  Government  ofthe  flourishing  state  ofPenn- 
sylvania,and  to  bid  them  a  hearty  welcome — that  it  was 
a  source  of  no  small  gratification  to  him,  that  the  dele- 
gation had  found  it  convenient  to  leave  their  homes, 
their  native  forests  and  the  smoke  of  their  wigwams, 
under  the  care  of  their  friend  Col.  Stambaugh,  to  visit 
the  habitation  of  the  white  men,  and  to  afford  their 
great  father,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  an  op- 
portunity of  brightening  the  chain  of  Friendship  with 
them — that  he  would  be-much  gratified  to  receive  a 
visit  from  the  delegation  at  his  own  house,  at  their  con- 
venience, where  he  would  be  happy  to  show  them 
those  attentions  and  civilities  to  which  he  considered 
them  entitled. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  with  much  eloquence,  then  addressed 
them  in  substance  as  follows: 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  presiding  officer,&.  many 
ofthe  members  of  this  house,  to  express  to  our  primitive 
remarkable  guests  the  pleasure  we  all  feel  at  thus  re- 
ceiving them.  I  am  happy  to  be  thus  authorised  to  assure 
you  that  you  are  welcome  at  the  seat  of  government  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  large  and  flourishing  common- 
wealth derives  its  name  from  a  founder  whose  renown 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  kindness  and  integrity  with  which 
he  treated  the  aboriginal  natives  and  proprietors  of  the 
soil.  He  was  no  warrior  or  conqueror,  but  a  peace- 
maker and  lawgiver,  constantly  preaching  and  practi- 
sing peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  all  mankind.  The 
Indians  conferred  on  him  the  glorious  title  of  the  good 
Penn,  and  we  may  humbly  trust  that  his  benignant  in- 


tercourse with  them  stands  among  his  claims  to  a  bless- 
ed immortality.  You  are  surrounded  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  sovereign  people,  who  have  inherited  the 
institutions  Penn  established,  whose  occupation  in  these 
halls  it  is  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  promote 
all  the  means  of  prosperity,  many  of  them  have  been 
warriors,  and  during  the  hostilities  with  Great  Britain 
bravely  went  forth  upon  the  frontiers,  on  the  lakes, 
and  in  the  forests,  submitting-  to  every  privation  and 
facing  death  in  defence  of  their  country.  They  now 
are  present  in  the  garb  and  the  love  of  peace,  to  enjoy 
the  happiness  they  defended  and  secured. 

We  have  all  heard,  Grizzly  Bear,  of  your  exploits  as 
a  warrior.  We  know,  that  at  your  voice  a  thoussnd 
warriors  are  ready  to  take  the  field — a  thousand  toma- 
hawks to  do  execution  on  your  enemies. 

We  have  heard  also  of  your  accomplishments  as  an 
orator,  and  that  you  are  able  to  rouse  councils  by  your 
eloquence,  as  well  as  to  subdue  foes  by  your  arms. 

Anxious  as  every  one  present  is  to  hear  a  di  play  of 
this  native  talent,  I  shall  not  detain  you  longer  from  it, 
but  conclude  this  welcome  by  wishing  you  a  safe  and 
pleasant  return  to  the  romantic  forests  and  magnificent 
inland  seas  of  your  abodes  in  the  North' West. 

The  great  Indian  orator,  Grizzly,  or  Medicine 
Beau,  then  rose  with  a  grace  and  ease  which  astonished 
every  beholder,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

Brothers — Your  talk  has  told  us  that  you  are  our 
friends,  and  we  are  proud  to  meet  you  in  this  great 
Council  House.  We  know  you  are  our  friends  and 
brothers  because  you  are  the  friends-of  our  Father*CoI. 
Stambaugh,  and  we  take  you  by  the  hands  with  open 
hearts. 

Brothers — We  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  bringing  us 
to  your  Great  Council  House,  and  letting  us  see  so 
many  wise  counsellors  of  our  white  Brothers  to- 
gether. We  hope  your  talks  may  be  made  in  peace 
and  friendship. 

Brothers — AVe  see  your  Council  House — It  is  large 
and  beautiful.  But  the  Council  House  ofthe  Rod  Man 
is  yet  larger.  The  earth  is  the  floor — the  clear  sky  is 
the  roof — a  blazing  fire  is  the  chair  of  the  Chief  orator, 
and  the  green  grass  the  seats  of  our  Chiefs.  You  speak 
by  papers,  and  rco»rd  your  words  in  books;  but  we 
sprak  from  our  hearts,  and  memoiy  records  our  words 
in  the  hearts  of  our  people.  But  yours  is  the  way  of 
the  whites — ours  the  way  of  our  forefathers — both  are 
good. 

Brothers — We  came  here  to  see  the  friends  of  our 
kind  Father  Col.  Stambaugh,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  so 
many  of  them.  He  is  our  friend,  and  our  people  love 
him  with  one  heart.  What  he  has  told  us  before  about 
his  friends  here,  we  now  see  is  true. 

We  have  been  to  Washington  to  see  our  great  Fath- 
er the  President  on  important  business  to  our  Nation; 
by  the  help  of  Col.  Stambaugh  we  have  accomplished 
it.  AVe  have  given  our  great  father  a  piece  of  land  for 
his  white  children;  and  we  hope  they,  particularly  the 
friends  of  our  good  Father  here,  will  come  and  sit  down 
among  us.  Since  he  came  among  us,  we  have  learned 
to  love  the  white  men. 

We  now  say  farewell.  We  would  take  you  all  by 
the  hand  at  parting,  but  you  are  too  many.  We  shall 
go  to  our  forests  beyond  the  great  lakes.  But  the  glo-  . 
rious  sun  will  shine  on  us  and  you,  and  the  great  author 
of  it  and  of  life,  will  love  both  his  white  and  his  red 
children  with  one  heart. 

The  two  old  Chiefs,  who  had  been  standing  beside 
the  orator  while  he  spoke,  then  took  their  seats,  and  he 
approached  the  Governor,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  Indian  custom,  presented  his  Excellency  with  a  to- 
ken of  peace,  a  pipe  curiously  wrought  by  the  Indians, 
and  addressed  him  as  follows: 

Great  Brother — I  present  you  this  pipe,  as  a  token 
ofthe  friendship  of  the  Menomonee  Nation  for  thegreat 
slate  of  Pennsylvania;  in  hopes  that  with  it,  you  will  re- 
tain a  remembrance  of  us,  who  have  come  to  visit  you, 
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from  a  great  distance.  You  must  perceive  how  great 
confidence  We  have  had  in  one  of  your  children,  whom 
our  Great  Father  the  President  sent  to  live  among  us, 
that  we  have  consented  to  leave  our  homes,  and  friends 
and  families,  to  venture  into  a  land  of  strangers  with  a 
man  we  have  never  seen  before.  But  he  is  our  friend 
and  brother  as  well  as  our  father,  and  we  rejoice  that 
he  is  to  conduct  us  to  our  homes,  friends  and  families, 
and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  among  his  children, 
the  Hed  Men. 

The  Governor  told  him  he  would  keep  it  as  an  em- 
blem of  friendship  between  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Menomonee  nation,  and  desired  him  to  call  at 
his  house  the  next  day,  when  he  would  make  him  a 
present  to  keep  in  remembrance  ot  his  brothers  of  this 
state.  The  chiefs  and  two  females,  the  wives  of  two 
Chiefs,  then  shook  hands  with  the  Governor,  Mr.  Inger- 
soll,  and  those  around  them,  and  were  escorted  back  to 
their  lodgings. 

This  was  truly  an  interesting  spectacle,  and  the  hall 
was  crowded  with  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  figure 
of  the  orator  is  large,  muscular  and  commanding.  He 
spoke  apparently  with  as  much  ease  and  confidence,  as 
he  could  have  done  if  he  stood  before  his  warriors  in 
their  own  native  forests.  His  gesticulation  was  uncom- 
monly energetic,  and  his  voice  deep  toned,  eloquent 
and  powerful.  He  spoke  with  a  fluency  and  rapidity, 
which  rivited  the  silence  of  the  audience.  All  the  re- 
gret was,  that  his  language  needed  interpretation.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact,  that  much  of  the  beauty  of  an  In- 
dian's speech  is  lost  by  interpreting  it  into  our  lan- 
guage.Indeed,  the  whole  conduct  would  have  compared 
with  the  most  polished  members  of  a  grave  delibera- 
tive body,  on  a  similar  occasion, and  furnished  a  striking 
lesson  on  the  propriety  of  keeping  untainted  with  what 
is  nicknamed  civilization,  these  remarkable  children 
of  nature.  None  of  the  Menomonee  tribe  were  ever 
out  of  their  own  forests  befoie  they  started  on  this  ex- 
pedition in  November  last:  they  never  before  slept  on 
a  floor,  or  ate  at  a  table,  or  lived  like  a  white  man  in  a 
house — the  cold  earth  was  their  table  and  their  resting 
place.  The  Menomonee  tribe  claim  and  occupy  about 
ten  millions  of  acres  of  the  finest  land  lying  between 
lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  anil  the  Mississip- 
pi rivers — two  millions  and  a  half  of  which  they  have 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  late  arrangement  at 
Washington.  The  country  included  in  this  cession,  is 
represented  as  being  superior  to  any  now  owned  by  the 
government,  in  soil,  climate,  and  every  advantage.  We 
are  promised  a  faithful  history  of  it,  which  shall  be  im- 
mediately given  to  our  readers. — Harrispurg  Reporter, 
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No.  xiii: 

A  SPECULATION  ON  BOOK-MAKING. 
"  Still  scribble— scribble  ! ! !" 
Sometime  before  the  commencement  cf  the  Mallhus 
age  of  literature,  a  certain  fat  man,  one  Gibbon,  who 
had  contrived  to  acquire  no  slight  reputation,  waited 
on  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  with  a  book,  as  porten- 
tous in  size  among  the  books  of  that  day,  as  its  mass- 
ive author  in  comparison  with  his  royal  highness's 
periwigged  sycophants.  That  noble  personage  was 
pleased  to  make  use  of  a  gentlemanlike  expiession 
of  astonishment,  accompanied  by  the  complimenta- 
ry sentence  selected  as  my  motto.  Wit  was  then 
scarce — a  man  might  make  his  fortune  by  a  bon-mot, 
or  acquire  a  soubriquet  by  a  single  speech;  and  the 
story,  too  good  to  be  lost,  has  been  handed  down  in  the 
scanty  gossip  of  a  barren  age.  But  in  our  present  en- 
lightened times,  the  duke's  amazement  would  be  itself 


amazing.  Before  the  rare  modern  discovery  of  wide 
margins  and  loose  print,  thought  was  demanded  for 
theory,  and  research  put  in  requisition  for  fact;  so  that 
Gibbon  was  obliged  to  expend  on  one  volume  of  one 
history,  labour  and  philosophy  sufficient  to  furnish  a 
whole  series  of  Family  Libraries  and  Cabinet  Encyclo- 
pedias. We  may  fancy  the  marvellously  self-satisfied 
air  with  which  he  trundled  his  mighty  volume  into  the 
presence  of  his  patron,  as  perpetuated  testimony  of  un- 
impeachable title  to  immortality. 

Ah!  could  patron  and  dependent  revive;  could  duke 
and  author  behold  the  enormity  of  our  improvement — 
ten  "  big  square  books"  damned  in  one  review,  and 
ten  more  canonized  in  another — with  what  inordinate 
astonishment  would  they  reverence  the  millennium  of 
book-makers. 

devolutions  are  decidedly  the  order  of  the  day — the 
toys  and  gewgaws  of  our  gigantic  civilization.  Litera- 
ture as  well  as  politics,  has  had  its  "grcinde  semdine," 
and  the  ancient  despots  of  the  mind  have  fallen  from 
their  thrones,  or  are  upheld  by  what  we  now  consider 
prejudice  and  bigotry.  The  deified  heroes  of  philosophy 
and  quartos  have  abdicated — their  niches  in  the  Pan- 
theon are  filled  by  the  aspiring  manipulators  of  novels 
and  reviews — choice  candidates  for  the  splendour  of  a 
three  months  immortality. 

In  our  eminently  glorious  century,  who  can  refrain 
from  writing  himself  down  an  author''  Who  would  be 
unwilling  for  the  reward  of  an  imperishable  apotheosis, 
to  coin  flippancy  into  romance,  common-place  into  his- 
tory, or  egotism  into  autobiography?  Who  would  re- 
fuse his  solitary  unit  to  the  half  million  volumes  of  a 
new  Alexandrian  library,  which  might  advantageously 
be  collected  for  the  useful  bagnio-fires  of  a  modern 
Omar?  If  the  candidate  is  European  his  success  is  cer- 
tain, and  fortune  and  copy-right  are  completely  synony- 
mous. If  he  is  an  American, he  emigrates  to  the  "mother 
country,"  dubs  himself,  forthwith  the  Sir  Walter  of 
America,  cuts  his  old  literary  associates  as  in  parvenu 
duly  bound,  is  utterly  exhausted,  and  sinks  into  the 
satirist  or  eulogist  of  his  own  successors.  We  may  ad- 
mit, in  passing,  that  our  literary  productions  arc  not 
marked  by  the  characteristic  fecundity  of  our  young 
nation.  Our  literature  may  best  be  considered  under 
the  head  of  "  Intellect  as  applied  to  Patent-rights;"  a 
subject  requiring  profound  lucubration.  Europe  is  your 
modern  Greece:  there  the  march  of  mind  is  turned  into 
a  gallop— the  walks  of  literature  to  rail  roads:  there 
author  after  author,  in  his  comet-like  course  from  ob- 
scurity of  origin  to  obscurity  of  end,  enjoys  the  glories 
of  an  evanescent  perihelion.  England,  Germany,  and 
France,  are  the  modern  hive— the  literary  Scandinavia, 
whence  the  swarms  which  have  over-run  the  Republic 
of  Letters  derive  their  origin.  Invention  has  been  tasked 
to  contrive  presses  sufficiently  speedy  in  their  opera- 
lions,  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidity  of  public  demand. 
The  writing  population  of  the  present  century  is  as  nu- 
merous as  the  reading  class  of  the  last,  and  when  educa- 
tion shall  become  as  generally  diffused  as  intended  by 
the  plan  lately  rejected  by  the  wisdom  of  our  Legisla- 
ture, die  manufacture  of  paper  will  become  as  import- 
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ant  as  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  a  tariff  on  books 
as  expedient  as  a  tariff  on  broadcloth. 

Versatility  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  mental 
improvement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  rormerly  a 
man  as  regularly  embraced  a  profession  in  literature,  as 
an  operative  selected  a  trade  in  mechanics.  He  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  his  proper  department,  whatever 
it  might  be;  and  the  phenomenon,  of  a  divine  turning 
plav-wright,  a  thing  quite  common  with  our  Maturins 
and  Milmans,  would  have  been  as  portentous  as  the  con- 
struction of  a  church  by  an  architect  of  boots.  This 
plan,  it  may  be  said,  had  its  advantages.  It  produced 
prodigious  accumulations  of  that  antiquated  ingredient 
called  learning,  as  cumbrous  and  useless  as  an  Egyptian 
pyramid.  By  requiring  faculties,  such  as  reason  and 
imagination,  nst  at  the  command  of  every  one,  it  created 
an  aristocracy  in  letters  and  exalted  the  few  by  depress- 
ing the  many.  We  have  changed  all  that.  Every 
modern  author  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham— prepared  to  become  poet,  fiddler,  statesman,  or 
buffoon,  as  it  may  please  his  publisher  or  the  public; 
and  it  is  in  this  way  that  we  have  contrived  to  get  the 
whip-hand  of  the  antiques. 

Your  heavy  quarto  men  moved  on  like  a  huge  Mace- 
donian phalanx,  overthrowing  every  thing  in  front,  and 
able  to  annihilate  a  squadron  of  opponents,  if  assaulted, 
point-blank  with  the  tug  of  argument.  But  we  manage 
these  things  in  a  way  which  would  utterly  confound  your 
Johnsons  and  your  Addisons.  We  have  renounced  the 
broad-sword,  and  reason  with  the  rapier.  We  argue 
with  nobody;  we  let  loose  a  light  cavalry  of  reviewers, 
who  skirmish  with  abuse,  and  ridicule,  and  change 
their  ground  until  they  worry  their  enemies  out  of 
breath. 

The  personification  of  all  these  improvements — the 
beau  ideal  of  the  genius  of  his  age — is  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Equally  at  his  ease  in  prose  or  poetry,  in  travel  or  biog- 
raphy; on  the  decline  of  his  poetical  popularity,  he 
seizes  the  pen  of  the  fashionable  novelist.  Is  the  decay 
of  his  periodical  fertility  suspected'  He  becomes  a  soar- 
ing historian,  daring  enough  to  hawk  at  the  highest 
game.  Tike  the  Arabian  chieftain,  who  marched  to 
battle  at  the  head  of  a  motley  army  of  his  own  children, 
Sir  Walter  has  written  a  library  for  himself,  as  varied  as 
the  materials  of  his  diversified  reputation.  Hail  to  thee 
great  Coryphccus!  When  the  over-population  of  Par- 
nassus shall  render  colonization  necessary,  thou  wilt  be- 
become  the  Apollo  of  a  new  Castalia.  When  a  fresh 
regiment  of  "Muses  shall  be  embodied  for  its  protection — 
w  hen  Magazinia,  Politica,  and  Econome,  shall  rank  with 
Calliope  and  Clio,  thou  wilt  be  their  tutelary  deity,  and 
the  honours  of  the  laurel,  the  lyre,  and  the  hippogriff, 
be  accorded  to  the  cynosure  of  hodiernal  literature. 


From  Hit  Pollsvillc  Advocate. 
SKETCHES  OF  POTTSVILLE. 
Active  and  bustling  as  this  region  now  is,  it  seems  as 
if  but  yesterday  that  it  was  comparatively  a  lonely  wil- 
derness. So  rapid  has  been  the  transition  of  the  scene 
from  silent  forests  to  the  busy  walks  of  n?en,  that  it  ap- 
pears more  like  the  illusion  of  the  dram?  than  the  so- 
l,er  effects  of  persevering  enterprise.      Bough  and 


gloomy  in  its  scenery,  no  region  of  the  country  offered 
less  apparent  inducement  to  tl.^  settler  than  this:  and 
consequently  though  on  the  borders  of  a  thriving  dis- 
trict, Schuylkill  county  remained  until  lately  almost 
unnoticed.  Even  after  the  navigation  between  this  and 
Philadelphia  was  completed,  an  apathy  towards  the 
coal  region  checked  our  progress  and  gave  every  advan- 
tage to  opposition.  In  fact,  unless  there  had  been  cer- 
tain and  solid  grounds  for  our  advancement,  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  most  cautious,  Schuylkill  county  would 
yet  have  remained  in  her  original  obscurity,  For  with 
the  fostering  care  of  heavy  capitalists  and  by  the  un- 
aided efforts  of  a  few  enterprising  pioneers  of  the  wil- 
derness, she  has  arisen  to  her  present  state  of  progres- 
sive greatness.  We  had  no  leviathan  company,  capable 
of  meeting  every  reverse  incidental  to  a  new  country 
and  business,  to  battle  against  all  competition;  but 
single  handed  and  with  every  impedimeut  in  our  way, 
we  have  struggled  onward,  and  it  is  hardly  vanity  to 
assert,  have  made  ourselves,  a  feature  of  considerable 
importance  not  only  to  our  own  state  but  to  the  country 
at  large. 

The  forests  are  rapidly  disappearing,  the  valleys  are 
crowded  with  towns  and  intersected  w  ith  rail  roads;  and 
successful  industry  with  its  giant  force,  is  opening  pas- 
sages through  the  barriers  of  nature,  for  the  valuable 
produce  of  our  mountains.  Are  not  these  causes  for 
congratulation' — Let  cavaliers  say  what  they  will,  our 
reply  is  simply  this;  come  and  behold  our  works — com- 
pare us  with  what  we  have  been — Further  than  this,  it 
is  beneath  us  to  notice  the  efforts  of  punny  malignity. 

But  to  return  to  ourtheme.  The  tswn  of  Pottsville 
by  the  late  census  contains  upwards  of  2500  inhabitants 
the  fluctuating  population  having  withdrawn,  there 
may  be  a  trifling  decrease — for  at  the  time  when  the 
census  was  taken,  we  were  thronged  with  strangers 
drawn  to  the  place  by  the  ill  advised  and  premature 
uproar  so  foolishly  raised  about  it — that,  however,  for- 
tunately did  no  essential  harm,  and  is  an  earnest  that  for 
the  future  it  is  not  even  in  the  power  of  our  friends  to 
injure  us. 

We  have  now,  seventy  stores  of  various  kinds,  richly 
stocked,  many  of  them  rivalling  those  of  Philadelphia 
in  appearance.  Besides  the  number  of  general  stores, 
we  have  two  booksellers  and  stationers,  four  Apotheca- 
ries, four  watchmakers,  one  hatter,  two  tobacconists, 
two  extensive  hardware  stores,  one  china  anil  glass 
ware  house,  a  very  extensive  wholesale  establishment 
at  least  equal  to  any  thing  out  of  the  cities,  two  lottery 
and  exchange  offices,  8cc.  And  to  prove  that  amid  our 
devotion  to  business  we  pay  some  attention  to  fashion, 
we  are  well  supplied  with  tailors,  milliners,  dress-ma- 
kers, &c.  of  passing  excellence  in  their  respective  arts. 
We  profess  ourselves  literary  too,  for  we  can  boast  of  a 
circulating  Library  containing  nearly  5000  volumes;  a 
mechanics  Library  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  laboring 
classes — the  Exchange  Reading  Rooms,  where  many  of 
the  most  popular  English  and  American  periodicals  are 
received;  beside  two  well  conducted  newspapers. 

For  the  instruction  of  the  rising  generation  we  have 
several  seminaries  under  the  care  of  men  of  acknow- 
ledged merit,  among  whom  we  are  proud  to  number 
John  Sanderson,  Esq.  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
I  experience  and  talents  are  so  well  known  to  our  city 
friends. 

Since  last  Spring,  about  fifty  new  brick  buildings  have 
been  erected  in  the  town,  more  than  half  of  which  .are 
large  three  storied  houses,  among  these  are  the  uni- 
form stores  erected  by  James  Applelon  at  the  upper 
dart  of  Centre  street,  besides  many  other  detached  buil- 
dings worthy  of  notice  in  the  business  part  of  the  town. 
Jacob  Alter,  whose  enterprise  has  been  liberally  exert- 
ed there,  has  also  erected  three  handsome  stores  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Arcade,  which  in  itself  demands 
notice  from  its  convenient  situation  and  the  facilities 
which  it  presents  to" retailers  and  professional  men  re- 
quiring offices. 
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Of  new  public  edifices,  we  have  a  banking'  bouse  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Miners  Ranking1  Company^ 
the  simplicity  and  neatness  of~\vTTich*reBecf "much" 
credit  on  its  distinguished  architect,  John  Haviland. — 
Two  new  hotels  erected  by  Messrs.  Seitzinger  and 
Sboemaker;  which  when  combined  with  those  that  we 
now  have,  will  enable  us  to  offer  conveniences  to  visit- 
ers equal  to  those  of  any  town  of  similar  size  in  the 
Union. 

Nor  are  our  private  houses  less  creditable  to  us  than  our 
public  improvements.  Among  those  lately  been  com- 
pleted, we  would  mention  Francis  B.  Nichols'  and 
Abraham  Potts',  on  Market  street,  J.  Sanderson's,  Burd 
Patterson's  on  Mahcp.tongx  street,  J.  C.  Offerman's  in 
Centre  street  and  many  others  less  remarkable,  but  im- 
parting  an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  not  often  seen  in 
towns  of  such  rapid  growth.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
town  we  have  Thomas_.Ridgeway's  and  several  others, 
comprising"  part  of  what  is  usually  called  Morrisville, 
which  with  Mount  Carbon,  forms  a  striking  entrance  to 
the  town  from  the  South. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  M.  B.  Buckley's  beau- 
tiful addition  to  Pottsville,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Greenwood,  occupying  a  point  remarkable  for  its  beau- 
ty and  the  varied  scenery  which  it  commands.  Among 
the  improvements  we  remark,  a  large  stone  hotel  and 
a  row  of  handsome  stone  houses.  In  the  rear,  on  the 
river  road  to  Port  Carbon  there  is  a  large  brewery  in 
full  operation  established  by  A.  Y,  Moore,  enabling 
us  to  boast  of  beer  fully  equal  to  that  of  Philadelphia. 

Adjoining  Morrisville,  as  we  remarked  above  stands 
Mount  Carbon,  which  under  the  fostering'  care  of  John 
White  now  fully  equals  any  part  of  the  town  in  appear- 
ance. During  the  past  season  many  valuable  additions 
have  been  completed;  particularly  a  hotel  which  would 
do  credit  to  a  city,  and  a  row  of  stores.  The  Norwegian 
Rail  Road  terminates  here,  which  with  other  public 
works  and  late  improvements,  connected  with  the  bo- 
rough, will  afford  the  writer  of  this  ample  materials  for 
another  paper  at  some  future  period. 

These  remarks  may  appear  at  first  sight  superfluous; 
but  our  intention,  however  faulty  may  be  its  execution, 
was  to  convey  abroad  an  impression  of  the  manner  in 
which  we  progress.  It  may  be  asked  why  not  write  a 
full  description  of  the  borough?  that  however  seems  un- 
necessary, for  abler  pens  have  been  employed  on  the 
subject,  and  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  a  very  correct  idea 
of  what  we  were  during  the  last  summer  is  generally 
diffused  throughout  the  country.  If  not  so  it  was  not 
owing  to  any  lack  of  visitors  or  want  of  public  curiosity 
at  the  period  referred  to. 

If  the  above  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet  the 
approbation  of  the  public  and  the  editor  of  the  Advo- 
cate, it  will  give  pleasure  to  the  writer  to  continue  the 
series  as  before  intimated.  ELAN. 


From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 
SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE   BOARD   OF  MANAGERS  OF  THE 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 
To  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  the  Board 
of  Managers  respectfully  present  their  seventh  annual 
report. 

The  return  of  our  anniversary  meeting  calls  upon  the 
Board  to  present  to  the  Institute  a  general  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  institution,  of  the  objects  which  have 
been  accomplished  or  promoted  during  the  past  year, 
and  of  those  which  will  require  the  active  exertions  of 
the  new  Board. 

It  is  pleasing  to  add  that  our  efforts  have  met  with  a 
due  share  of  success. 

Education  was  the  first  object  of  the  Institute.as  they 
Considered  it  the  corner  stone  of  the  edifice  which  they 
wished  to  raise  to  the  promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts. 
Vol.  VII.  W 


With  this  view  it  attracted  their  earliest  attention,  as 
well  as  the  uninterrupted  solicitude  of  each  succeeding 
Board;  and  as  far  as  we  have  been  concerned,  it  is 
hoped  that  every  opportunity  has  been  improved  to 

consolidate  the  excellent  system  originally  adopted.  

The  lectures  on  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy, with 
their  application  to  mechanics,  have  been  productive  of 
that  additional  degree  of  usefulness  which  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  increased  experience  of  able  profess- 
ors.   These  lectures  are  to  be  considered  as  the  ground 
work  of  instruction  in  an  institution  of  the  n*ture  of 
ours.    Motives  of  prudence  imperatively  required,  irs 
the  origin  of  the  society,  that  our  plans  should  be  limit- 
ed, in  order  to  be  successful,  but  it  is  a  question  which 
presents  itself,  in  a  more  mature  Condition,  whether 
further  extension  may  not  be  given  to  our  system  of 
education,  without  endangering  its  permanency  or  its 
usefulness.    It  is  probable  that  such  might  advanta- 
geously be  attempted,  and  it  is  a  subject  to  which  we 
would  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  our  successors. 
Much  good  has  undoubtedly  been  done;  but  this  reflec- 
tion, however  gratifying,  would  be  productive  of  little 
advantage,  if  it  were  not  followed  up  by  the  inquiry, 
how  far  this  good  may  be  extended?    It  is  not  difficult 
to  point  out  the  branches  w_hich  require  attention,  the 
only  embarrassment  is  in  the  selection  of  those  of  most 
urgency.    In  this  enumeration  of  desiderata  in  general 
education,  we  propose  to  avoid  every  thing  like  a  com- 
petition with  other  institutions.    Our  city  is  not  yefl 
sufficiently  populous  to  require,  or  perhaps  even  lo  jus- 
tify, a  competition  on  many  branches  of  science,  but 
there  are  some  which  naturally  belong  to  our  institu- 
tion, and  in  which  the  public  confidently  expect  us  to 
take  a  lead.    Foremost  among  these  we  would  suggest 
the  subject  of  machinery,  or  practical  mechanic:!,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  theory  of  mechanics,  usu- 
ally taught  in  lectures  on  natural  philosophy.  Expe- 
rience clearly  shows  that  the  subject  is  too  vast  lib  be 
embraced  in  one  course;  and  while  it  is  evident  that 
the  rudiments  of  the  science  of  mechanics  are  indispen- 
sable, it  is  equally  clear  that  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  details  of  the  construction  of  machine?,  is  an 
object  not  less  to  be  desired.    Nor  is  it  to  be  believed 
that  this  point  can  be  satisfactorily  obtained  by  ne- 
glecting the  other  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  to 
concentrate  our  attention  exclusively  upon  mechanics: 
for  who  that  was  not  acquainted  with  the  proper- 
ties of  heat,  or  with  the  laws  of  pneumatics,  could 
pretend  to  understand  the  operation  of  the  steam  en- 
gine, or  even  of  the  common  pump  ?  &c.  and  to  take  an 
instance  from  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  recest  ap- 
plications of  science  to  the  useful  arts,  who  can  pretend 
to  judge  of,  or  justly  to  appreciate  a  locomotive  engine, 
that  has  not  first  mastered  the  leading  principles  of  na- 
tural philosophy,  and  then  made  himself  familial'  with 
the  construction  of  machinery?    It  appears  to  us  that 
this  subject  is  one  which  the  Institute  is  now  al»la  to 
undertake,  and  we  would  earnestly  recommend  it  to 
the  early  attention  of  our  successors.    Again,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  greatest  interest  has  been  manifested  by 
this  city  in  the  promotion  of  mining,  when  much  capi- 
tal is  embarked  in  the  search  after  favourable  deposits 
of  mineral  wealth,  or  in  the  extraction  of  it  from  the 
earth,  is  it  not  a  subject  of  regret  that  there  should  not 
be  at  this  moment,  in  this  city,  a  public  course  of  lec- 
tures on  mineralogy,  and  that  the  able  and  enterprising 
individuals,  who  have  manifested  an  anxiety  to  lecture 
on  geology,  should  have  met  with  no  cheering  ®n  the 
part  of  the  community  to  which  they  were  willing  to 
devote  their  gratuitous  services?    Such  lectures.we  are 
aware,  cannot  be  duly  encouraged,  unless  brought  be- 
fore the  public  under  the  patronage  of  institutions  rest- 
ing upon  an  independent  foundation;  but  it  is  from  these 
that  men  of  science  have  a  right  to  expect  assistance;  it 
is  to  these  that  our  liberal  and  patriotic  citizens  look  to 
direct  them  in  their  anxiety  for  the  promotion  of  all  that 
can  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  our  community.  Othe? 
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branches,  perhaps  equally  important,  naturally  present 
themselves;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the 
great  field  which  the  Institute  had  appropriated  to 
itself,  has  as  yet  been  but  very  partially  cultivated. 

Next  to  our  lectures, and  closely  connected  with  them, 
are  our  public  schools;upon  this  subject  the  Board  have 
nothing  to  add  to  the  reports  cf  their  predecessors. — 
The  sa  ne  solicitude  for  their  prosperity  was  felt  and 
displayed.  The  same  gratifying  popularity  attended 
the  drawing  school;  the  same  failure  was  again  experi- 
enced in  the  attempt  to  enlist  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic infivour  of  the  mathematical  school.  Again  baffled 
in  their  wishes,  if  not  in  their  hopes  of  success  in  the 
latter,  the  present  Board  deem  it  their  duty  to  state  that 
their  opinion  of  its  usefulness  remains  unimpaired;  and 
while  they  believe  that  the  present  plan  has  been  suffi- 
ciently persevered  in  to  justify  a  conclusion"  that,  on 
its  present  foundation,  it  is  not  likely  to  receive  ade- 
quate encouragement  from  the  community,  they  would 
earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  their  successors  to  this 
object;  that  they  may  consider  whether  some  more 
popular  plan  may  not  be  devised,  or  whether  the  pro- 
ject is  to  be  abandoned  as  w  holly  hopeless-  The  high 
school,  of  which  the  Institute  may  proudly  boast  as  an 
offspi  ing  of  theirs,continues  to  flourish  and  to  be  useful. 

The  Board  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 
experiments  upon  water  wheels,  which  were  projected 
and  prepaied  in  1829,  have,  din  ing  the  last  year,  been 
continued  with  unremitting  zeal  and  attention  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Institute.  The  experiments  are  now- 
completed;  the  report  is  in  preparation;  and,  as  it  may 
be  expected  to  be  published  shortly,  the  Board  w  ill  not 
anticipate  at  present  the  information  which  it  is  intend- 
ed to  embrace.  They  will,  however,  state  their  con- 
viction, that  the  results  will  be  found1  higlily  interest- 
ing to  science  and  the  arts,  whether  in  confirming  cer- 
tain theories  hitherto  resting  upon  doubtful  observations 
or  in  correcting  the  errors  resulting  from  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory  experiments.  The  majority  of  the  Board 
feel  themselves  perfectly  justified  in  expressing  their 
opinion  on  this  subject,  without  the  fear  of  rendering 
themselves  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  arrogance,  as 
they  deem  it  a  duty  to  add,  that  the  whole  credit  of  it  is 
due  to  the  committee  of  the  Institute  to  which  the  in- 
vestigation was  entrusted. 

Another  inportant  inquiry  was  commenced  and 
prosecuted  by  die  Institute,  during  the  present  year. — 
Its  object  is  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  the  frequent 
explosions  of  steam  boat  boilers,  and  into  the  remedies 
which  may  be  proposed  to  obviate  them.  This  inquiry 
which  has  been  continued  for  several  months.has  led  to 
the  accumulation  of  much  information,  collected  from 
various  sources,  and  which  the  committee,  to  whom 
the  investigation  was  intrusted,  hope  to  be  able  soon  to 
embody  into  a  preliminary  report.  It  was  at  first  be- 
lieved that,  however  valuable  a  series  of  experiments  on 
this  subject  would  prove  to  be,  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  the  Institute  to  undertake  it  at  this  time;  as  it  would 
involve  an  expenditure  too  great  for  the  limited  funds 
of  our  association,  and  which  we  did  not  feel  ourselves 
at  liberty  to  expect  from  the  friends  of  die  Institute, who 
hads>  recently,  and  so  liberally,  contributed  to  the  ex- 
periments upon  water  wheels.  It  has,  however,  occur- 
red in  this  case,  as  in  all  the  preceding  ones  in  which 
the  Institute  has  found  itself  in  pecuniary  difficulty, 
that  assistance  would  never  be  denied  to  disinterested 
and  judicious  efforts  to  promote  the  public  good;  a 
fund  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  which 
will  enable  them  to  extend  their  inquiries  much  fur- 
ther than  ha  I  been  originally  contemplated.  The  ap- 
paratus for  the  experiments  is  now  nearly  pi  epared.and 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  soon  commenced.  If  any 
thing  could  have  added  to  the  pleasure  which  the  Board 
experienced  at  the  receipt  of  this  fund,  it  was  the 
knowledge  that  the  efforts  of  the  Institute  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  mechanic  ai  ts,  had  met  with  the  gene-  j 
ral  approbation  of  our  fellow  citizens,  as  is  manifest 


from  the  high  source  by  which  this  proof  of  unsolicited 
liberality  has  been  extended  to  them. 

Another  of  the  objects  which  may  be  considered  as 
having  received  the  particular  attention  of  the  Board, 
is  the  extension  of  the  facilities  of  the  reading1  room 
and  library.    These  had  hitherto  been  postponed,  from 
the  impossibility  of  furnishing  sufficient  accommoda- 
tions for  them.    By  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, the  officers  of  the  United  States'  courts  were 
induced  to  propose  that  their  lease  should  be  cancell- 
ed, under  certain  conditions,  which  were  deemed  suffi- 
ciently advantageous  to  the  Institute,  to  justify  us  in 
the  acceptance  of  them.    The  rents  from  our  building 
have,  it  is  true,  been  partially  reduced  by  this  circum- 
stance, but  we  consider  the  loss  as  f  ully  compensated 
by  the  increased  accommodations  we  enjoy.    The  In- 
stitute have  now  the  use  of  the  two  lower  stories  of 
their  building,  with  the  exception  of  the  front  offices, 
A  new  spirit  has  been  infused  into  the  society.  A 
handsome  contribution  of  books,  minerals,  and  money, 
was  immediately  raised  among  the  members,  and  the 
reading  room  was  opened,  under  its  new  organization, 
on  the  23d  of  September  last.    The  library  now  con- 
sists of  upwards  of  500  volumes,  and  is  receiving  daily 
accessions.    In  it  are  already  to  be  found  many  valu- 
able works  on  the  mechanic  aits;  and  it  is  the  firm  be- 
lief of  the  Board,  that  with  a  little  attention  on  the  part 
of  our  successors,  it  may  soon  acquire  a  value  in  this 
department  of  bibliography  which  ,no  library  in  this 
city,  and  perhaps  none  in  the  country,  now  presents. — 
In  examining  into  the  character  of  our  libraries,  it  will 
be  seen  that  among  the  many  public  ones  in  Philadel- 
phia, (not  less  than  20  or  30  in  number,)  there  is  none 
that  possesses  any  especial  value  as  a  technological  one. 
While  the  city  and  Loganian  libraries,  by  their  extent, 
and  by  the  rarity  and  value  of  their  contents,  are  just 
subjects  of  pride  to  our  citizens,  while  those  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  and  of  the  Academy  of  ' 
Natural    Sciences  contain   vast  treasures  in  science; 
while  the  libraries  of  the  hospital  and  law  society  are 
rich  in  the  departments  which  they  were  intended  to- 
promote;  there  is  not  in  Philadelphia  a  single  institution 
in  which  the  formation  of  a  collection  of  books  relating 
to  the  applications  of  science  to  the  arts  has  been  deem- 
ed worthy  of  special  attention.    In  a  city  like  ours,  this 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  desideratum,  and  no  where  is  it 
so  proper  that  such  a  collection  should  be  formed,  as 
within  the  walls  of  this  institution.     With  this  object, 
we  would  beg  to  suggest  that  every  means  be  taken  to 
cultivate  this  department;  though  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  others,  yet  givingit  a  decided  preference.lt  has  been 
asked  whether  we  intended  to  exclude  donations  of  books 
not  connected  with  science  or  the  arts'    Our  answer 
is  evident.    By  no  means.    It  is  desirable  to  create  a 
taste  for  books  among  the  members,  and  particularly 
the  younger  ones;  who,  from  the  want  of  opportunity, 
hsve  been  hitherto,  perhaps,  precluded  from  extensive 
reading.    This  taste  we  all  know  is  gradually  acquired. 
It  must  be  cherished  by  giving  them  works  that  shall 
not  fatigue  their  attention,  and  by  affording  them  that 
variety  which  refreshes  the  mind  and  stimulates  the  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  the  physical  appetite.    But  every 
opportunity  should,  we  think,  be  taken  to  exchange 
duplicate  works,  or  such  as  may  be  deemed  irrelevant 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Institute  for  valuable  works  on 
the  arts,  whenever  such  can  be  obtained.    In  doing  so, 
it  is  believed  that  we  in  no  manner  interfere  with  the 
intentions  of  the  donors,  who  may  in  all  cases  be  safely 
presumed  to  have  desired  to  manifest.by  their  liberality, 
their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Institution.    In  ef- 
fecting exchanges  of  books,  the  Board  have,  hitherto, 
adopted  the  rule  of  carrying  those  obtained  in  exchange, 
to  the  credit  of  the  donors  of  such  as  were  parted  with. 
This  plan,  it  is  believed,  must  satisfy  all,  that  the  Insti- 
tute have  no  other  object  than  to  increase  the  value  of 
the  present.    Still  the  Institute  would  gladly  accept  of 
donations  that  may  be  made  under  a  condition  that  such 
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hooks  shall  not  be  exchanged;  and  in  such  cases  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  donors  shall  be  religiously 
adhered  to. 

Although  the  reading  room  has  been  opened  but  a 
few  months,  yet  its  benefits  have  already  been  felt,  con- 
nected with  the  monthly  meetings  for  scientific  discus- 
sions, it  is  seen  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  member  s 
in  the  institution:  and  as  the  benefits  are  more  extent 
sively  shared,  they  will  add  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  to  enlist  themselves  amonh'  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute. 

This  will  produce  its  effect  upon  our  cabinets  of 
models  and  minerals.  The  former,  though  yet  very 
limited,  exhibits  some  very  interesting  specimens  of  the 
ingenuity  of  our  artists. 

We  must  not  omit  to  advert  to  the  exhibition  of  do- 
mestic manufactures  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  In- 
stitute, in  September  last,  a  prouder  display  of  the  evi- 
dences of  American  ingenuity  and  enterprise  has,  we 
believe,  never  been  made  either  in  this  or  any  other 
city,  but  on  this  point  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  en- 
large, as  a  detailed  account  of  it  has  already  been  for 
some  time  before  the  public.  It  is  a  point  on  which 
this  board  has  not  yet  come  to  a  decision,  whether  the 
exhibitions  had  better  be  repeated  annually,  or  only 
biennially.  Should  the  new  Board  determine  to  hold 
one  next  fall,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  preparing  for  it;  a 
plan  is  under  consideration  which  will,  it  is  believed, 
contribute  much  to  enhance  the  brilliancy  and  useful- 
ness of  these  interesting  exhibitions. 

The  Board  advert  also  with  pleasure  to  the  condition 
of  the  Journal,  because  it  is  believed  to  have  materially 
improved  in  the  last  year.  If  not  productive  in  a  pe- 
cuniary point  of  view,  it  at  least  tends  to  enhance  the 
character  and  extend  the  reputation  of  our  association. 
It  assumes  every  year  a  more  popular  form,  and  appears 
to  excite  more  interest  in  the  community  at  large. — 
This  the  Board  believe  to  be  in  a  measure  due  to  the 
excellent  plan  of  publishing  the  list  of  patents,  with  re- 
marks upon  all  of  them.  The  occasional  introduction 
of  the  specifications  at  large  is  also  of  primary  interest; 
and  we  have  only  to  lament  that  the  restricted  condi- 
tion of  our  subscription  list  precludes  the  insertion  of  a 
greater  number  of  such  as  require  plates  for  their  eluci- 
dation. Hitherto  the  stale  our  funds  has  been  such  as 
to  prevent  our  appropriating  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion to  the  Editor.  Were  the  Journal  such  as  to  allow 
us  to  secure  the  exclusive  services  of  our  present  Editor, 
or  to  associate  some  other  person  with  him,  and  to  af- 
ford a  stated  remuneration  to  all  contributors,  such  as  is 
practised  with  other  literary  and  scientific  Journals, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  value  of  our  publication 
would  be  greatly  enhanced.  For  this  we  must  throw  our- 
selves upon  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  public.  It 
behoves  every  member  of  the  Institute  to  be  zealous  in 
procuring  additional  subscribers  to  the  Journal. 

We  have  cause  to  regret  also,  that  more  active  mea- 
sures have  not  been  taken  to  increase  the  list  of  mem- ! 
bers  of  the  Institute.  Our  numbers  appear  to  have 
continued  stationary,  while  the  demands  upon  our  funds 
have  greatly  increased  since  the  origin  of  the  society. 
This  arises  from  the  great  extension  given  to  its  sphere 
of  usefulness.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  an- 
nual contributors  does  not  much  exceed  600;while  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  society  of  the  nature  of  ours 
ought,  in  such  a  city  as  Philadelphia,  to  command  at 
least  2000.  When  we  look  to  the  extent  of  our  system 
of  education — to  the  liberality  with  which  it  is  made  to 
include  all  the  younger  individuals  of  a  member's  family 
to  the  privileges  of  the  library  and  reading  room,  which 
in  other  institutions  cost  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
the  whole  amount  of  our  annual  contribution — to  the 
advantages  which  members  have  in  visiting  the  exhi- 
bitions—and when  we  recollect  that  all  this  is  obtained 
by  the  small  annual  payment  of  three  dollars,  free  from 
all  other  charges,  we  have  reason  indeed  to  be  sur- 
prised that  our  list  of  members  should  not  have  swell- 


ed to  a  much  greater  number  than  that  above  stated.  

At  the  close  of  their  services,  the  Hoard  deem  it  their 
duty  to  urge  it  upon  the  members  of  the  Institute, 
both  collectively  and  individually,  to  exert  themselves 
to  procure  new  contributors.  If  each  of  them  were  to 
make  it  a  point  to  obtain  at  least  one  new  member,  (a 
matter  of  little  difficulty,)  the  benefits  which  would  ac- 
crue to  all  would  be  inconceivably  great,  a3  we  should 
then  triumph  over  the  principal  impediment  that  has 
hitherto  retarded  our  progress. 

The  following  gentlemen  have,  within  the  last  year, 
become  life  members,  viz. 

Henry  Seybert,  G.  M.  Elkinton,  John  Struthers, 
John  C.  Lowber,  Francis  Kearny,  Alexander  Ferguson, 
Joseph  Warner,  Charles  Wetherill,  William  Schively, 
L  S.  Barnard,  I  P.  Morris,  S.  R.  Simmons 

The  treasurer's  report  hereto  annexed,  exhibits  a  bal- 
ance of  §918  73  in  his  hands,  from  which,  however, 
must  be  deducted, the  amount  of  orders  drawn  §296  66, 
which  will  reduce  that  at  the  disposal  of  the  next  Board, 
to  §622  07. 

S.  V.  MERRICK,  Chairman. 
William  Hamilton,  Actuary, 


RAIL  ROADS. 
The  experiment  of  the  transportation  of  twn  hundred 
barrels  of  Jlour,  with  a  single  horse,  was  made  on  the 
Rail-road  on  Saturday,  with  the  most  triumpha nt  suc- 
cess. The  flour  was  deposited  in  a  train  with  cars,  and 
made,  together  with  the  cars,  and  the  passengers  who 
rode  on  them,  an  entire  load  of  thirty  tons,  viz: 

200  barrels  of  flour,  20  tons 

S  cars,  8  " 

Passengers,  2  " 

30  tons. 

The  train  was  drawn  by  one  horse  from  Ellicott's 
Mills  to  the  relay -house,  six  and  a  half  miles,  in  forty-six 
minutes.  The  horse  was  then  changed  and  the  train 
having  again  set  out,  reached  the  Depot  on  Pratt  street 
in  sixty.nine  minutes — thus  accomplishing  the  thirteen 
miles  in  one  hour  and  fifty  five  minutes,  or  at  the  rate 
of  six  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  an  hour.  The  road 
between  the  relay-house  and  the  Depot  is  a  perfect 
level,  except  at  the  three  deep  excavations,  where  an 
elevation  of  seventeen  to  twenty  feet  per  mile  has  been 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  drainage^The  horse,  ex- 
cept at  the  points  just  alluded  to,  brought  the  train 
along  at  a  moderate  trot,  and  apparently  without  any 
extraordinary  labor;  he  is  not  remarkable,  and  was  not 
selected  for  any  peculiar  powers  of  draft,  and  had  per- 
formed a  regular  trip  outwards  on  the  morning  of  Sa- 
turday. A  numerous  concourse  of  citizens  and  stran- 
gers witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  the  Depot;  and 
although  they  looked  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ex- 
periment as  a  matter  of  course,  many  of  them  were, 
nevertheless  unable  to  refrain  from  loudly  testifying 
their  admiration  at  the  ease  and  celerity  with  which  it 
was  effected.  It  is,  we  believe,  only  about  a  week  ago, 
that  we  noticed  the  fact  of  the  transportation  of  seven- 
ty-five barrels  of  flour,  by  one  horse,  as  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  remark  in  comparison  with  the  number  of 
horses  required  for  the  conveyance  of  a  load  of  a  few 
barrels  over  a  turnpike  road.  The  experiment  which 
we  have  detailed  above  shows,  that  on  Saturday  a  sin- 
gle horse  drew  three  times  as  large  a  load;  and  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  horses  con'd  be  found,  who  could  with 
the  same  ease  transport  a  load  of  three  hundred  bar- 
rels. And  if  such  results  as  these  can  be  accomplish- 
ed by  the  power  of  a  single  horse,  who  will  undertake 
to  calculate  the  capacity  of  our  Rail-road,  either  for 
heavy  transportation  or  great  rapidity  or  both  combin- 
ed, when  locomotive  engines  of  the  most  improved 
construction  constitute  the  moving  power.— Baltimore 
American. 
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CENSUS  OF  DAUPHIN"?  DEL-AWARE  AND 


NAMES 

OF 

Townships  and 
Boroughs, 
is 

DAUPHIN. 


Derry, 

Harrisburg, 

Hummelstown, 

Halifax, 

Londonderry, 

Lower  Paxton, 

Lykens, 

Mifflin. 

Jackson,  - 

Rush, 

Middle  Paxton, 
Susquehanna, 
Lower  Swatara, 
Upper  Paxton, 
Hanover,  - 
Upper  Swatara, 


2190  16891659  1471  2121 


DELAWARE 
Anton, 
Bethel, 
Birmingham, 
Chester  borough 
Chester,  - 
Concord,  - 
Darby, 
Edgemont, 
Haverford, 
L.  Chichester, 
Marple, 
Middletown, 
Ne'r  Providence 
Newtown, 
Radnor, 
Ridley, 
Springfield, 
Tinicum,  - 
Thornbuiy,  ^ 
Up'r  Chichester 
Up'rProvidence, 
Upper  Darby, 


FRANKLIN. 
Antrim, 
Fannet, 
Greene, 
Guildford, 
Hamilton, 
Letterkenny, 
Lurgan, 
Metal, 

Montgomery, 

Peters, 

Southampton, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Chamberaburg,* 

St.  Thomas, 


WHITE  FEltSONS. 


MALES. 


148 
271 

46 
140 
162 
120 
194 
212 

84 
7 

99 
114 


2 
O 
>0 


126 
200 

35 
119 
129 
100 
134 
138 

60 
5 

86 

9 


129  100 
143  103 
237  184 
84 '  77 


O 
O 


102 
23  S 
39 
143 
122 
93 
98 
97 
76 
5 

100 
91 
100 
124 
173 
58 


69 
30 
51 
50 
50 
60 
54 
75 
69 
40 
66 
76 
56 
42 
72 
77 
48 
10 
38 
24 
52 
102 


o 


o 

CO 


o 


92 
255 

31 
134 

94 

67 


62 
1 

84 
74 
88 
1241 
138 
61' 


156 
400 
-54 
123 
147 

91 
129 
128 

56 
2 

93 
135 
168 
125 
200 
104 


76 
26 
36 
49 
42 
731 
6lj 
49 
60 
26 
50 
80 
44 
49 
73 
58 
41 
8 
41 
31 
37 
91 


1211  U01 


342 
193 
206 
247 
130 
168 
134 
119 
274 
170 
145 
54 
496 
191 
171 


244 
147 
176 
205 
117 
149 
104 

77 
219 
154 
146 

38 
414 
153 
134 


65 
29 
43 
38 
33 
65 
60 
36 
72 
25 
48 
75 
38 
36 
76 
56 
48 
10 
29 
36 
42 
86 


1046 


230 
143 
156 
198 
80 
125 
92 
93 
207 

JO 

116 

36 
325 
148 
126 


3040  2477  2208  1964  2953  1  730  1202  761  380  156  421  5 


6J 
18 
21 
47 
31 
50 
63 
31 
51 
15 
34 
77 
40 
34 
64 
40 
42 
4 
27 
23 
28 
78 


o 


90 
244 
31 
97 
108 
69 
79 
80 
36 
2 

78 

83 
100 

77 
120 

61 


o 


o 


68 
137 
21 
66 
61 
47 
30 
36 
23 
0 
52 
49 
50 
62 
11 
44 


1355  858  571 


101 

2i 

32 

89 

6. 

68 

77 

7 

85 

41 

59 

94 

64 

54 

88 

121 

47 
7 

46 
35 
65 
117 


880  1449  1034 


210 
145 

1  O  o 

loo 
160 
77 
115 

73 
88 
150 
114 
89 
28 
296 
189 
97 


326 

17 

236 

230 

12 

148 

91 
112 
281 
180 
115 

34 
502 
257 
14 


46 

io; 

35! 
72 
6l| 
39| 
571 
52 
59 
36 
47 
52 
61 
45 
68 
10G 
41 
6 
29 
23 
33 
56 


174 

85 
128 
152 
69 
98 
57 
59 
169 
118 
90 
37 
269 
128 
97 


19 
23 
34 
16 
40 
30 
3 
3o 
13 
40 
40 
21 
24 
43 
29 
17 
16 
14 
9 
26 
47 


©  © 

<0 


29 
31 
3 
16 
22 
12 
17 
10 
13 
0 
9 

18 
17 

13 
34 
16 

260 


604401 


128 
63 
92 

109 
45 
61 
47 
49 
97 
81 
72 
18 

166 

104 
70 


27 
10 
1  1 
8 
10 
21 
..(/, 
1 

21 
12 
18 
27 
18 

9 
25 
25 
19 

4 
14 
14 
24 
35 


9 
5 
4 
14 
18 
15 
13 
17 
4 
12 
15 
10 
9 
17 
13 
9 
2 
5 
7 
19 
14 


86 
51 
57 
'48 
39 
49 
27 
34 
77 
54 
39 
17 
97 
50 
36 


6 
12 
0 
8 
11 
5 
6 
5 
4 
0 
4 
4 
2 
12 
12 
0 

91 


20 


2 
8 
8 
10 
5 
5 
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36 
27 
25 
33 
21 
25 
17 
8 

cm 
JO 

30 
15 
10 
55 
24 
21 


135|36 


10] 

>$ 

29 
8 

'  ° 

13 
10 

5\ 
•3] 

si 


FEMALES. 


162 

233 

n  a 
OO 

146 
170 
124 
177 
132 
64 
6 

105 
114 

137 
157 

204 
92 


o 
o 


2056 


87 
26 
46 
44 
50 
54 
72 
50 
62 
37 
56 
74 
64 
56 
72 
80 
48 
1 

36 
21 
53 
77 


119 
214 

33 

,0.-1 

lo.s 

131 

88 
122 
115 
66 
6 
87, 
87 
88 
127 
166 
47 


1629 


108 
247 
34 
112 
121 
101 
104 

io: 

57 
5 

70 

71 
102 
118 
177; 

62 


94 
309 
32 
102 
94 
94 
89 


o 
o 


o 

CM 


O 


160 
408 
55 
159 
151 
115 
131 


1051  126 
48,  66 


79 
88 
110 
101 


1 
83 
125 
149 
113 


146  210 
56  113 


1592 15502165 


1|1178  1014 


286 
193 
227 
234 
114 
176 

98 
132 
250 
175 
132 

57 

4as 

170 
155 


66 
29 
52 
47 
46 
39 
55 
54 
64 
24 
42 
75 
4. 
37 
61 
61 
49 
8 
35 
28 
41 
58 


242 
127 
177 
185 
80 
138 
89 
89 
206 
146 
94 
39 
346 
174 
109 


68 
18 
31 

36 

22 

74 

64 

42 

50 

2, 

45 

60 

50 

35 

51 

41 

4S 

11 

29 

32 

34 

73 


931 


214 
134 
158 
175 

96 
121 

69 

81 
200 
133 
120 

27 
287 
169 
113 


52  114 


28 
19 
32 
49 
57 
58 
38 
64 
24 
34 
84 
34 

Oo 
OO 

79 
56 
36 
7 
23 
19 
34 
104 


258 
149 
151 
170 
74 
116 
77 
80 
201 
140 
98 
28 
279 
193 
109 


1  2882  2241  2097  2123  2990  1608  1129 


30 
36 
72 
67 
72 
98 
69 
94 
44 
.70 
102 
55 
61 
88 
98 
49 
17 
40 
35 
63 
129 


9641503 


324 
198 
235 
244 
127 
181 
11 
113 
262 
180 
126 
53 
464 
220 
150 


98 

24, 
26 
80 

103 
77 
72 
69 
SO 
4 
82 
71 
81 
80 

134 
50 


1300 


51 
19 

36 
51 
36 
55 
54 
39 
49 
25 
56 
56 
48 
49 
56 
64 
47 
4 
34 
24 
42 
62 


956 


198 
89 
102 
120 
71 
85 
52 
59 
140 
115 
71 
27 
258 
134 
87 


*  Including  I'ranklin  township. 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTIES.  JUNE  1,  1830. 


FREE  COLOURED  PERSONS. 


MALES. 


FEMALES. 
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o 
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0 
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36 

15 
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57 

62 

39 

LI 

fj 
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5 

2 

0 

0 

0 
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1 

0 

0 

22 

18 

15 

0 

8 

7 

3 
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2 
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16 

9 

2 
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0 
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37 

22 
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0 
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3 

4 

3 

0 

23 
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4 

1 
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0 
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6 
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15 

10 
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10 
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11 

7 

29 

19 
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20 

9 
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0 
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Included  in  foregoing. 
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ITHACA  AND  CARBONDALE  RAIL  ROAD. 

Pursuant  to  public  notice,  the  citizens  of  Carbondale 
and  its  vicinity,  met  at  the  S;hool  house  in  that  village 
on  Wednesday  evening'  the  9th  day  of  March,  inst.  for 
the  purpose  of  expressin.i;  their  approbation  of  the  pro- 
jected communication  between  Ithaca  and  Carbondale 
by  rail  road  and  slack  water  naiigation. 

On  calling  to  order,  Thos.  Meredith,  Esq.  was  cho- 
sen Chairman — and, 

Ros well  E.  Marvin  appointed  Secretary. 

After  some  appropriate  remarks  from  the  chair,  the 
meeting1  was  addressed  by  several  gentlemen  showing 
conclusively  an  excellent  route  for  a  railroad  up  the  Lack- 
awanna to  its  source,  and  thence  down  the  Starrucca  to 
Harmony  on  the  Susquehanna  river;  the  magnitude  and 
value  of  a  northern  coal  trade;  the  importance  of  the 
general  trade  which  might  find  an  outlet  from  the  west 
through  the  works  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal 
company,  to  the  north  river;  and  the  utility  of  such  in- 
tercourse, not  only  to  Carbondale,  but  to  the  whole 
Lackawanna  coal  valley  and  the  adjacent  country. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  it  of  great  public  impor- 
tance to  open  a  direct  intercourse  between  Ithaca  and 
Carbondale,  in  the  Lackawanna  coal  valley,  either  by 
one  uninterrupted  rail  road  or  by  partially  improving 
the  Susquehanna — By  this  means  a  new  outlet  for  the 
immense  trade  of  the  west  will  be  created  between  the 
Erie  canal  and  the  north  river,  through  the  works  of 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  company,  at  the  least 
possible  expense;  and  a  permanent,  excellent  market 
established  in  that  coal  region  for  the  minerals  and  pro- 
duce of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  our  true  policy  to  encourage  a 
northern  coal  trade  from  the  Lackawanna  valley  through 
Chenango  Point,  Owego  and  Ithaca,  over  the  western 
parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  it  will  accelerate  the 
growth  of  Carbondale,  and  of  all  other  places  on  or  near 
the  line  of  improvements — augment  the  trade,  popula- 
tion and  wealth  of  the  country,  and  add  to  the  comforts 
of  its  inhabitants. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  general  meeting  of  delegates  and 
citizens  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  will  be  held 
at  ltliaca  on  the  11th  day  of  May  next,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  best  possible  means  of  opening  a  direct 
trade  with  our  coal  valley  and  with  the  city  of  New 
York,  it  is  a  measure  of  sound  policy  to  have  the  route 
between  Carbondale  and  the  State  line  explored  by  a 
competent  engineer,  in  order  that  our  delegates  may 
have  it  in  their  power  to  present  to  that  meeting  not 
only  a  survey  of  that  route  accompanied  with  a  statement 
of  facts  showing  its  practicability  and  facility  of  execu- 
tion, but  also  estimates  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
same. 

Resolved,  That  subscriptions  be  opened  in  Csybon- 
dale  and  its  vicinity  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  sur- 
vey, and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  call  upon  all 
persons  in  and  near  the  coal  valley  to  contribute  to  the 
attainment  of  this  desirable  object. 

Resolved,  That  James  Seymour  be  appointed  the  en- 
gineer to  execute  the  survey  which  he  is  requested  to 
commence  next  week. 

Resolved,  That  Thos.  Meredith,  James  Statts,  E.  M. 
Townsend,  and  J.  W.  Goff,  be  appointed  delegates  to 
attend  the  general  meeting  at  Ithaca,  and  that  they  be 
authorised  to  appoint  persons  to  fill  vacancies  that  may 
occur  in  their  appointment. 

Resolved,  That  Thos.  Meredith,  J.  W.  GofF,  D.  B. 
Blanchard  and  J.  M.  Poor,  be  appointed  a  committee  to 
call  on  persons  for  subscriptions  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  surveying  said  route. 

Resolved,  That  E.  M.  Townsend,  D.  B.  Blanchard, 
and  R.  E.  Marvin  be  appointed  a  committee  of  corres- 
pondence to  collect  or  communicate  any  information  re- 
lative to  the  contemplated  work  that  may  be  necessary. 


Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  delegates  should 
be  sent  from  other  parts  of  the  coal  region  and  adjacent 
country,  in  order  that  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the 
whole  community  may  be  fairly  expressed  and  repre- 
sented on  this  momentous  occasion. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary,  and  published  in 
all  the  newspapers  of  our  county  friendly  to  internal  im- 
provement. THOS.  MEREDITH,  Chairman. 

R.  E.  Marvin,  Secretary. 


BAKING  WITH  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

The  expensive  and  complicated  contrivances  hither- 
to presented  to  the  public  for  using  anthracite  coal  in 
our  kitchens,  have  been  a  great  barrier  to  the  general 
introduction  of  this  economical  fuel  into  the  culinary 
department.  The  superiority  of  this  coal  over  all  oth- 
er kinds  of  fuel,  and  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  cooking 
are  so  evident  to  every  person  who  uses  it  in  the  com- 
mon kitchen  grate,  that  it  is  astonishing  it  has  not  ob- 
tained more  general  use.  The  only  objection  urged 
against  it  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  apparatus,  had 
been  that  it  will  not  bake  bread.  We  are  highly  grati- 
fied to  find  this  objection  fully  removed  by  an  invention 
which  is  characterized  by  three  very  desirable  proper- 
ties, viz.  simplicity,  economy,  and  convenience.  It 
consists  of  a  common  kitchen  grate;  the  flue  of  the 
chimney  about  six  inches  above  the  arch,  being  entirely 
closed  by  a  piece  of  stout  sheet  iron  fitted  to  the  interi- 
or of  the  chimney,  with  a  small  door  18  inches  long  and 
6  inches  wide,  cut  out  of  it,  attached  to  it  by  hinges,  so 
as  to  open  upwards  by  a  slight  handle  riveted  through 
it.  This  door  is  left  open,  except  when  you  wish  to 
bake.  It  is  then  closed  within  about  an  inch,  leaving 
barely  space  enough  for  the  gas  to  escape — (a  cast  iron 
plate,  or  a  brick  arch,  leaving  space  for  the  trap  door, 
would  be  more  permanent.)  In  front  are  sheet  iron 
doors  which  meet  and  close  the  opening  between  the 
top  of  the  grate  and  the  arch  of  the  chimney.  These 
are  also  left  open,  except  when  baking,  or  kindling  the 
fil  e.  In  the  interior  of  each  jamb,  small  horizontal 
projections  are  left  in  the  brick  work,  on  which  loose 
bars  of  iron  may  be  laid  at  pleasure  for  shelves  to  bake 
bread  on.  By  dropping  the  trap  door,  and  closing  the 
front  doors  of  your  grate  you  have  a  perfect  oven  heat- 
ed in  a  few  minutes  and  ready  for  use.  The  heat  re- 
flected from  the  iron  plate  in  the  flue  bakes  the  top 
crust  very  handsomely.  Bread,  pies,  and  cakes  may  be 
baked  at  the  same  time;  and  they  will  not  lose  by  com- 
parison with  the  same  articles  baked  in  the  best  wood 
oven. 

The  additional  cost  of  affixing  this  contrivance  to  a 
common  grate  is  from  three  to  five  dollars.  It  is  now  in 
use  in  some  houses  in  this  place,  and  the  perfect  satis- 
faction which  it  gives,  added  to  its  cheapness,  which 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  classes,  war- 
rants the  belief  that  it  will  speedily  be  introduced  into 
every  kitchen  to  which  our  coal  is  accessible.  One 
glance  at  this  simple  contrivance  will  explain  its  pro- 
perties better  than  any  written  description.  Mr.  Silver 
has  had  one  in  use  for  some  weeks  at  his  house,  Mount 
Pleasant  Row,  Mahantango  street,  in  this  borough.  He 
invites  all  who  are  interested  in  domestic  economy  to 
call  and  see  it.  Potlsville  Journal. 

THE  IMPROVED  ANTHRACITE  GRATE. 

CO*  "Render  unto  Csesar  the  thingt  that  are  Caesar'!.** 

A  description  of  this  new  apparatus,  so  admirably 
adapted  to  culinary  purposes  generally,  and  particular- 
ly to  the  important  object  of  baking,  hitherto  by  many 
considered  impractable  with  our  coal,  appeared  in  our 
last;  since  which  a  paragraph  has  been  presented  to  the 
public  by  our  contemporary  ascribing  the  honour  of  the 
invention  to  Messrs.  Child*  St  Mann,  bricklayers  of  this 
place.    Without  any  wish  to  detract  from  the  merits  of 
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these  industrious  and  enterprizing  gentlemen,  we  state 
on  the  authority  of  a  correspondent,  that  they  were  em- 
ployed as  skilful  artizansto  construct  the  improvement, 
using  as  a  model  that  which  had  been  put  up  and  finish- 
ed by  Mr.  Aaron  Fog,  of  Philadelphia,  for  our  respect- 
ed townsman,  Job  Eldridiges  Esq.  This  latter  gentle- 
man, we  understand  was  the  first  to  introduce  it  into  our 
bourough,  but  wether  the  improvement  is  indebted  to 
him  for  its  origin/is  not  known  to  us. — Miner's  Journal. 


LAW  CASE. 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  vs.  Browne. 
The  following1  case,  recently  tried  in  one  of  the 
courts,  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  Apart  from 
the  trouble  necessarily  occasioned  by  the  action,  to  the 
highly  respectable  gentleman  who  was  the  defendant, 
we'are  pleased  that  such  a  trial  should  have  occurred, 
as  it  shows  the  promptness  with  which  professional 
pecuniary  matters  are  conducted  by  the  bar  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  protection  afforded  to  them  in  that 
course  by  our  courts  and  juries. — Journ.  of  Law. 

In  the  District  Court  for  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, February  24,  183-1.  Present,  President  Barnes. 
The  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,} 
vs.  C 
Peter  A.  Browne,  Esq.  J 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  back  the  sum  of  §624, 
said  to  have  been  paid  by  the  plaintiffs  to  the  defend- 
ant by  mistake,  under  the  following  circumstances. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  June,  1828,  the  de- 
fendant, who  is  an  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law,  was 
applied  to  professionally,  by  a  foreigner,  by  the  name 
of  Perez,  to  recover  the  sum  of  §624  from  a  gentle- 
man residing  in  this  city;  a  capias  was  taken  out  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,;and  the  defendant, 
being  arrested,  went  in  company  with  the  Marshal  to 
Mr.  Browne's  office.  He  there  proposed  to  send  a  bill 
of  Exchange  drawn  to  his  order  by  Don  Felipe  Kavina 
on  Don  Bernardo  Pereni  of  the  Havana,  to  Peter  Har- 
mony of  New  York,  to  be  sold,  and  to  give  Mr.  Browne 
an  order  on  Mr.  Harmony  fur  the  proceeds.  This  pro- 
posal was  accepted,  the  bill  was  forwarded,  and  the  or- 
der given  in  these  words. 

$624.  Philadelphia,  June  28,  1828. 

Please  pay  to  Peter  A.  Browne,  Esquire,  or  order, 
six  hundred  and  twenty  four  dollars,  net  proceeds  of  a 
bill  of  Exchange  drawn  by  Don  Felipe  Kavina  on  Don 
Bernardo  Pereni  of  the  Havana,  to  my  order. 

Peter  Harmony,  Esq..  New  York. 

Mr.  Browne  endorsed  the  order,  and  the  same  day 
lodged  it  with  the  plaintiffs  for  collection.  It  was  en- 
tered short  into  his  book  in  the  usual  manner. 

On  the  2d  day  of  July  Mr.  Browne  sent  to  the  bank 
to  know  whether  the  order  had  been  paid;  the  clerk 
carried  out  the  amount  in  Mr.  Browne's  bank  book. 
The  same  day  Mr.  Browne  discharged  the  drawer  of 
the  orderfrom  the  writ,  drew  the  money  out  of  the  bank, 
and  paid  it  over  to  his  client's  agent.  The  3d  of  July 
the  plaintiff's  gave  notice  to  the  defendant  that  the  or- 
der had  not  been  paid,  on  the  fifth  they  made  a  formal 
demand  of  the  money. 

After  hearing  the  case  the  judge  directed  the  jury  that 
upon  the  evidence  given  the  law  was  against  the  plain- 
tiff's, whereupon  the  jury  accordingly  found  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant  without  leaving  the  box. 


We  publish  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  John 
Ridge  a  full  blooded  Indian — a  Cherokee  Senator  and 
a  man  of  great  worth  and  influence  in  that  nation,  to 
shew  the  opinion  of  the  Indians  respecting  the  conduct 
of  Wm.  Penn  towards  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  our 
State— a  passage  in  a  speech  of  a  member  of  a  former  le- 


gislature having  been  lately  pointed  out  to  us  as  reflect- 
ing upon  the  proprietary  for  a  different  course. 

Washington  Citt,  Feb.  6,  1831. 
Mr.  Elliott  Cresson, 

My  Friend: — Permit  me  to  address  you  as  such,  in 
which  character  I  view  all  the  humane  and  benevolent, 
who  exercise  sympathetic  feelings  for  the  Indians  under 
their  trials  and  sufferings,  Far  was  it  from  the  expecta- 
tion of  Washington  and  Penn,  when  they  entered  into 
treaties  of  peace  with  our  ancestors,  that  we,  their  de- 
scendants, should  so  soon  feel  the  inconvenience  of  vi- 
olated faith,  which  they  and  other  great  men  assured 
them  should  endure  forever.  Even  now,  do  we  believe 
that  if  partizan  newspapers  and  leaders,  and  aspiring 
politicians,  did  not  throw  clouds  and  darkness  upon 
our  rights,  that  justice  would  be  continued  to  our  race 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  was  with  sur- 
prise and  unexpected  to  me  as  the  noise  of  thunder  in  a 
cloudless  sky,  that  I  read  the  remarks  of  Judge  Wilkins 
of  Pittsburg,  calculated  to  tarnish  the  fair  fame  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  whose  kindness,  honour,  integrity  and  jus- 
tice is  above  all  price,  and  cherished  in  the  remembrance 
of  even  the  South  Western  Indians.  Is  it  true  that  the 
good  people  of  Pennsylvania  hold  their  tenures  of  land, 
forced  from  the  bleeding  and  weeping  Indians,  who 
like  the  wounded  deer,  driven  off  by  hunters  from 
their  standing  forests  and  running  waters,  have  languish- 
ed away  their  doleful  existence  in  the  remote  regions  of 
the  West?  Where  is  the  monument  of  the  injustice 
of  that  man  recorded  5  It  is  not  in  the  heart  of  an  In- 
dian.' Did  he  ever  compel  Indians  to  be  amenable  to 
Pennsylvania  laws,  and  at  the  same  time  denied  her  the 
right  of  evidence  in  her  courts?  If  laws  were  passed 
by  him,  they  were  not  to  oppress  but  to  protect.  Sir, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  party  warfare  which  ra- 
ges in  the  U.  States.  But  politicians  should  notinthis 
enlightened  age,  seek  the  examples  of  cruelty  practised 
by  some  of  the  colonists,  under  British  and  Spanish  in- 
fluence, to  justify  their  favorite  chief.  But  I  am  yet  to 
learn  of  the  time  and  manner  of  Perm's  injustice  to  my 
ancestors,  or  to  other  tribes  of  Indians  who  were  hi* 
immediate  neighbours. 


HAWKERS  AND  PEDLERS. 


The  following 

table  has  been 

formed  from  an 

adver- 

tisement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth— 

-show- 

ing  the  number 

of  hawkers  and 

pedlers  in  the 

State, 

who  have  taken 

out  licenses. 

1  horse  &  w  ag.    2  b.  &  w. 

Foot. 

Adams  county  . 

 1 

0 

0 

 1 

0 

1 

 10 

2 

2 

 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

 9 

2 

6 

1 

0 

 1 

1 

0 

 1 
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0 

0 

0 

 1 

0 

0 

Northumberland, 

 1 

0 

0 

1 

57 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Westmoreland,. . 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

i 

66 

9 

74 

Total  '49. 
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PORT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Inward — For  March,  1831. 


\\7  h  ora     fun  n. 

>v  nere  ii om. 

Ships 

Baiques 

Brigs 

1 

ISchrs 

Sloops 

Tonnage. 

England, 

7 

2 

3219 

Hanse  Towns, 

1 

1 

453 

Itussia, 

1 

328 

France 

1 

227 

Canton, 

1 

253 

Spanish  W.  Indies, 

1 

426 

Italv. 

2 

306 

Batavia, 

1 

291 

South  America, 

i 
j. 

4 

5 

Africa, 

1 

170 

Malaga, 

3 

403 

Brazils, 

4 

911 

Cuba, 

9 

5 

1661 

Hayti, 

1 

1 

214 

British  W.  Indies," 

1 

2 

235 

Danish  West  Indies, 

2 

1 

440 

Dutch  -West  Indies, 

1 

1 

250 

Swedish  W.  Indies, 

2 

226 

Other  Spa.  W.Indies 

1 

159 

11 

37 

15 

11373 

Inward  Coastwise — 103  vessels— Tonnage,  10,300. 


Outward— For  March,  1831. 


Where  to. 

Ships 

3  53 

crq' 

Cfl 

> 

w 
o 

CO 

Sloops 

Tons 

England, 

7 

2 

3347 

Hanse  Towns, 

1 

190 

Ireland, 

1 

212 

Br.  Amer.  Colonies, 

1 

130 

Brazils, 

2 

808 

South  America, 

3 

1 

349 

Cuba, 

6 

4 

1228 

Hayti, 

2 

1 

380 

Danish  West  Indies, 

5 

800 

Swedish  W.  Indies, 

1 

1 

230 

7 

24 

6 

1 

7674 

Outward  Coastwise — 145  vessels — Tonnage,  13,291. 


MAUCH  CHUNK  AFFAIRS. 
Winter  with  his  chilling  frosts  and  drifting  snows  has 
at  length  been  fairly  driven  from  our  borders,  by  the 
mild  breath  and  enlivening  influences  of  the  genial  sea- 
son of  spring:  here  and  there  upon  the  shaded  sides  of 
our  mountains,  we  can  yet  trace  his  footsteps,  but  a  few 
more  suns  will  completely  blot  them  out.  Our  river 
and  canal  are  perfectly  free  from  ice,  and  the  latter  is 
rapidly  undergoing  the  necessary  repairs  to  fit  it  for 
navigation.  Our  acting  manager  and  much  esteemed 
fellow  citizen,  Josiah  White,  has  returned  from  his  win- 
ter residence  in  the  city,  and,  as  usual,  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  directing  the  local  concerns  of  the  company, 
and  making  preparations  for  an  extensive  business. 
Every  thing  appears  to  be  in  speedy  preparation  for 
commencing  the  work  of  the  season.  Our  hardy  boat- 
builders  have  taken  their  several  stations  at  building, 
calking,  rigging,  &.C.  and  they  have  already  launched  a 
number  of  arks.  Boatmen,  miners,  sawyers,  and  labor- 
ers, of  every  class,  are  preparing  to  enter  upon  their 
contracts,  and  another  week  will  probably  witness  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  company's  extensive  coal  works 
in  active  and  profitable  motion.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
gular coal  business,  the  company  are  vigorously  prose- 
eating  the  work  of  a  new  rail-road,  extending  from 
Mauch  Chunk  landing  to  the  town  of  Nesquihoning, 


and  the  Room  Run  mines.  This  road,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  finished  and  ready  for  transporting  coal  by  Au- 
gust next.  Among-  other  things,  we  are  pleased  to  no- 
tice the  improvements  going  on  at  the  new  town  of 
Nesquihoning.  A  number  of  our  English,-  Welsh  and 
Irish  miners,  have  purchased  lots  in  this  place,  and 
have  already  erected  several  substantial  and  comfortable 
dwellings.  Others  are  collecting  materials  and  prepar- 
ing to  build  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  month.  From- 
the  extended  facilities  which  the  completion  of  all  these 
improvements  will  shortly  give,  added  to  a  safe  and  un- 
interrupted canal  navigation,  from  Mauch  Chunk  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
company  will  be  able  to  meet  any  demand  for  coal 
which  the  increased  consumption  of  the  article  will,  for 
years  to  come,  be  likely  to  produce. — Lehigh  Pioneer. 

From  the  Miltonian. 

Extract  from  the  correspondence  between  Roberts 
Vaux,  Esq.  and  A.  T.  W.  Wright,  Superintendent  of 
our  Monitorial  School  in  this  place. 

Milton  Lan.  Academy,  Feb,  17, 1831. 
Roberts  Vadx,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  our 
building  is  completed,  and  the  school  is  in  session,  with 
about  240  pupils;  who  will  receive  education  during  the 
current  year,  for  a  sum  less  than  a  §1000 — showing  at 
once  the  economy  of  the  Monitorial  system  of  education,, 
and  its  superiority,  in  this  respect,  over  all  other  sys- 
tems. There,  however,  appears  to  exist  doubts  amongst 
some  of  my  fellow  townsmen,  as  to  its  efficacy,  and  the 
ability  of  one  superintendent  to  conduct  a  school  of  so 
large  a  size.  An  idea  preceded  me,  that  the  system  of 
mutual  instruction  was  impracticable  in  its  application 
to  other  than  mere  elementary  instruction — which  must 
appear  erroneous  to  any  one  who  will  for  a  moment  con- 
sider the  fact,  that  the  greater  the  knowledge  of  the 
pupil,  the  greater  his  ability  to  instruct  those  below  him 
in  knowledge.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  faithfully 
watched  the  application  of  the  system  since  I  have  been- 
engaged  in  the  arduous  and  humble  calling  of  instruct- 
or;* and  find,  the  most  effective  school  which  I  ever 
conducted,  was  that  where  a  majority  of  the  pupils  were 
studying  mathematics.  But  I  trust,  that  if  too  great  » 
prejudice  does  not  bias  the  minds  of  those  citizens,  now 
opposed  to  the  institution,  and  prevent  them  from  im« 
partially  judging  of  its  real  merits,  they  will  ere  long 
retrogade  from  their  false  opinions,  and  be  as  ready  to 
raise  up  the  institution  as  they  are  now  ready  to  pull  it 
down.  I  have  very  little  apprehension  myself  of  an  un- 
favourable issue  in  our  exertions;  and  hope,  at  the  end 
of  my  sojourn  here,  to  have  cause  to  rejoice,  that  I  com- 
plied with  your  wish. 

With  assurance  of  my  esteem  and  respect,  I  subscribe 
myself,  Yours  trulv, 

—   A.  T.  W.  WRIGHT. 

*  I  have  been  superintending  schools  since  I  was  19 
years  of  age — between  two  and  three  years. 

Libiiart.—  About  one  year  since  a  library  company 
was  formed,  attached  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Union 
Church,  in  North  Fourth  street,  which  has  had  a  con- 
tinued accession  of  choice  works;  and  will  continue  to 
be  supplied  (as  the  funds  will  admit)  with  such  works 
as  will  be  approved  of  by  all  favourable  to  mental  im- 
provement. The  terms  are  moderate,  requiring  one 
dollar  in  advance,  and  one  dollar  annually,  accessible  to 
all  persons  who  may  be  recommended  by  a  member. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  recently  held,  a  resolution 
was  adopted,  dividing  the  stock  into  two  hundred  equal 
shares,  at  five  dollars  each  share,  transferable  at  any 
time,  subject  to  an  annual  iee  of  fifty  cents,  and  per- 
mitting such  as  have  paid  their  first  year's  dues  to  have 
one  share  by  the  payment  of  three  dollars. — Poulsorie 
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From  the  Beaver  County  Jlrgus. 
BEAVER  Q^|iNTY. 

Mb.  Editor, — Absence  from  home,  and  indispensa- 
ble engagements  have  hitherto  delayed  the  promised 
genial  report  of  the  county  of  Beaver.  That  report  I 
now  offer  for  publication  in  your  columns. 

The  county  of  Beaver  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Mercer,  west  by  the  State  line,  separating  it  from  the 
State  of  Ohio,  south  by  Washington  county,  and  east  by 
Allegheny  and  Butler  counties.  Its  extreme  length 
from  north  to  south  is  34  miles;  its  breadth,  19,  contain- 
ing 646  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  24,206  of  all 
descriptions,  averaging  37.47  to  the  square  mile.  The 
population  in  1820,  was  15,340,  which  shews  an  increase 
in  ten  years  of  8,866,  equal  to  58  per  cent  nearly. 

Beaver  county  possesses  a  variety  of  advantages 
rarely  equalled,  and  'perhaps  no  where  excelled.  I  am  a- 
ware  that  this  will  appear  an  exaggeration  to  those  un- 
acquainted with,  or  who  have  not  well  considered  the 
subject,  but  on  mature  reflection  and  comparison  with 
other  sections  of  our  happy  country,  I  re-assert  it  as  the 
unbiased  conviction  of  my  mind,  Some  of  these  advan- 
tages I  will  briefly  advert  to. 

As  an  agricultural  district,  which  is  chief,  and  gives 
value  to  all  the  rest,  it  embraces  advantages,  not  pos- 
sessed in  their  extent  and  variety  by  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring counties.  The  portion  of  the  county  that  lies 
south  of  the  Ohio  and  a  district  of  about  ten  miles  on 
the  northern  side  of  that  river  has  generally  a  hilly  sur- 
face— interpersed  however  with  fine  bottom  lands,  and 
considerable  tracts  of  level  or  rolling  hill  lands  admi- 
rably adapted  for  grain  growing  and  pasture  farms,  par- 
ticularly for  sheep.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  those 
most  useful  and  profitable  animals  could  and  should  be 
kept  on  the  district  of  our  country,  the  soil  and  situa- 
tion of  which  is  so  congenial  to  their  nature,  and  where, 
with  common  care  they  would  not  fail  to  arrive  to  much 
perfection,  and  well  repay  the  labour  and  care  bestowed. 
It  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mulber- 
ry and  vine,  both  of  which  grow  wild,  or  without  cul- 
ture in  many  places.  Here  are  also  as  fine  situations 
for  orchards  as  could  be  desired.  On  the  high  and 
steep  lands,  experience  has  proved,  that  all  kinds  of 
fruits  flourish  best.  The  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Grapes, 
Cherries,  Plums,  &c.  in  all  their  varieties  should  here 
be  cultivated,  thus  turning  to  good  account,  lands  illy 
adapted  to  common  culture. 

The  northern  part  of  the  county  has  generally  a 
level,  or  gently  rolling  surface,  interspersed  with  high 
lands  but  abounding  with  rich  bottom  lands  adapted  to 
corn,  hemp  and  grass.  There  is  also  here,  a  due  pro- 
portion of  uplands  of  the  best  qualities,  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  &c.  in  a  word  for 
every  variety  of  agricultural  purposes  it  could  scarcely 
be  excelled— taking  the  county,  as  a  whole,  from  the 
best  estimate  I  can  make,  after  much  enquiry  and  con- 
siderable observation  there  is  now  raised  of  all  varieties- 
of  Agricultural  products,  at  least  double  the  amount 
necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants— and 
production  is  not  pushed  to  half  the  extent  of  its  capa- 
bility. The  county  abounds  with  timber  of  excellent 
quality  and  great  variety.  ... 

As  to  mineral  riches  little  can  be  said— they  remain 
generally  unexplored.   Few  person  amongst  us  possess 
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the  science,  taste  and  leisure  necessary  for  a  profitable 
examination  of  our  resources  in  this  respect.  It  is  eel" 
tain  that  iron,  that  most  useful  of  metals  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  ores  of  different  kiwis.  Sulphur 
and  Allum,  are  also  found  in  various  states  of  combina- 
tion, Limestone  and  bituminous  coal  are  or  may  ber 
found  in  every  neighbourhood  in  quantities  amply  suf- 
ficient for  our  wants.  Mineral  springs  are  here  and 
there  met,  with  no  doubt  medicinal  qualities;  but  as  yet 
insufficiently  tested.  One  however,  near  Frankford, 
in  the  south  west  corner  of  the  county  has  obtained 
some  celebrity  and  has  been  considerably  frequented 
in  the  watering  season — and  it  is  said,  with  much  advan- 
tage, by  those  laboring  under  chronic  &.  general  debili- 
ty,— by  analysis  the  water  has  been  found  to  contain, 
carbonic  acid  gas,  carbonate  of  iron,  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, muriate  of  soda,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
but  in  what  quantities  or  proportions  I  am  not  informed. 
If  such  be  the  fact,  (and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  experiments)  it  cannot  fail  being  highly 
serviceable,  if  properly  administered;  in  the  classes  of 
diseases  just  specified  and  will  yet  be  a  place  of  much 
resort. 

Next  in  importance  to  our  agricultural  advantages  are 
those  connected  with  the  almost  incalculable  power  af- 
forded by  a  variety  of  streams  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  county.  Those  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  are 
smaller  and  less  permanent  than  those  on  the  north; 
but  if  properly  improved  would  be  amply  sufficient 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  to  drive  machinery 
necessary  for  milling,  carding,  fulling,  &c.  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  north  the 
Neshannock,  Shenango,  Big  Bun,  Hickory  creek, 
Slipperyrock,  Connequenessing,  Brush  creek,  Brady's 
run,  Little  and  Big  Beaver,  abounding  with  falls  and 
rapids,  afford  a  power  which  if  well  improved  would 
perhaps  exceed  one  hundred  fold  all  our  direct  wants 
in  these  respects.  The  falls  of  Big  Beaver  alone  even  ii> 
dry  seasons  a  fiord  (as  has  been  ascertained  by  accurate 
calculation)  power  sufficient  to  drive  one  hundred  and 
sixty  eight  pairs  of  five  feet  burrs.  One  eighth  only  of 
this  power  is  now  applied,  although  nature  has  done 
every  thing  to  invite  and  facilitate  the  employment  of 
the  whole.    [See  Register  vol.  6,  page  234.  ] 

But  our  advantages  end  not  here— through  the  coun- 
ty from  east  to  west  runs  the  majestic  Ohio,  opening  to 
us  through  the  Allegheny  and  Mono»g-ahsla  an  inter- 
course with  the  north  east  and  south  east  of  several 
hundred  miles,  and  through  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  Sic. 
with  the  Eastern  cities.  If  we  take  the  direction  down 
that  stream,  and  avail  ourselves  of  others  with  which  it 
is  connected  and  which  are  now  navigable  we  may 
traffic  at  the  Muscle  Shoals  of  Tennessee,the  falls  of  St 
Anthony,  at  the  Rocky  mountains,  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Near  the  centre  of  this  county  the  Ohio  river  makes 
its  most  northern  angle  and  nearest  approach  to  the 
Lakes,  and  at  that  point  receives  the  Big  B  raver  which 
flows  in  a  direct  line  from  Lake  Erie,  its  branches  in- 
terlocking with  the  tributaries  of  that  Lake.  Scientific 
surveys  have  proved  that  by  this  route  the  shortest, 
cheapest,  and  best  water  communication  can  be  effected 
between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  river. By  this  arrange^ 
ment  nature  has  pointed  out  the  mouth  of  Beaver  as 
the  great  deposite  or  point  of  transit  ioj?  the  North- 
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Western  trade,  destined  for  the  interior  of  this  state 
and  western  Virginia — as  also  for  the  products  or 
manufactures  of  the  latter  intended  for  the  North  West. 
If  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  experience  should 
give  a  preference  to  Rail  Roads  over  canals,  our  situa- 
tions afford  equal  facilities  for  each  (which  is  very  pro- 
bable) the  advantages  of  our  situation  would  in  no  de- 
gree be  lessened.  The  valley  of  Beaver  and  its  prin- 
cipal tributaries  afford  inclined  planes  graded  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  extending  almost  in  a  direct  line  and 
in  the  directions  most  desirable  of  from  60  to  100  miles, 
and  terminating  at  the  very  commencement  of  other  in- 
clined planes,having  a  Northern  aspect  and  reaching  to 
Lake  Erie  at  any  desirable  point.  Suppose  such  a 
communication  perfected;  (and  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  such  an  improvement  cannot  any  longer  be  post- 
poned,) we  will  then  have  our  selection  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  communication  already  noticed,  or  embark 
ourselves  and  our  articles  of  traffic  at  our  own  doors  to 
be  transported  with  all  the  facilities  and  despatch  in- 
cident to  modern  locomotion  first  to  Lake  Erie — 
thence  Eastward  to  New  York,  Quebec;  or  West,  pro- 
pelled by  wind  or  steam  we  may  traverse  the  straits  of 
St.  Clair,  and  Mackinaw,  the  Lakes,  Huron,  Michigan, 
Superior  and  others  still  farther  North  and  West, an  un- 
measured distance  to  regions  almost  unkown  and  un- 
explored. 

I  have  thus  noticed  briefly,  some  of  the  advantages 
of  our  situation  without  exaggeration,  enough  I  presume 
to  make  good  the  assertion  in  the  outset.  We  chal- 
lenge comparison,  and  will  not  envy  superiority  in  these 
respects  if  it  exists. 

We  will  next  consider  the  improvement  we  have 
made  of  our  advantages.  It  is  justice  to  ourselves 
to  premise  in  general  the  settlement  of  this  county  is  of 
recent  date.  A  little  over  33  years  ago,  two  thirds  of 
it  was  a  wilderness  without  a  white  inhabitant — that 
most  of  the  early  settlers  were  "beginning  the  world" 
with  small  families  and  small  Capital — they  had  to  en- 
dure the  labors,  deprivations,  and  difficulties  incident 
to  new  settlements,  which  none  without  experience  can 
duly  appreciate.  The  conveniences  and  some  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  were  to  be  transported  a  great  way 
over  roads  almost  impassable,  and  were  to  be  had  only 
at  exorbitant  prices  or  ruinous  loss  of  time.  In  such 
circumstances,  a  slow  progress  in  improvement  for  many 
years  was  inevitable.  Aa  We  began  gradually  to  sup- 
ply our  own  wants,  and  intercourse  with  oilier  settle- 
ments became  more  easy,  the  progress  in  improvements 
was  more  rapid.  But  the  want  of  capital  was  and  re- 
mains a  great  barrier  to  their  completion. 

In  agriculture  the  progress  has  been  very  consider- 
able, particularly  in  subduing  forests  and  preparing  the 
surface  of  the  country  for  tillage.  A  large  portion  of 
the  arable  land  in  the  county  is  already  cleared,  and  in 
some  places  the  people  have  gone  to  excess  in  this  par 
ticular. 

It  is  a  great  error  and  often  committed  in  new  coun- 
tries, to  be  prodigal  of  timber,  never  reflecting  that 
when  it  is  once  gone  it  cannot  be  soon  or  easily  re-pro- 
duced, and  that  its  use  will  be  as  indispensible  in  time 
to  come  as  at  present. 

Another  great  drawback  on  our  agricultural  prosperi- 
ty is  our  ignorance  «>r  carelessness  about  adapting  our 
culture  and  manure  to  the  the  nature  of  the  soil  we 
cultivate.  For  example,  we  often  see  farmers  forcing 
the  soil  to  produce  a  scanty  crop,  which  with  less  la- 
bour  would  have  produced  a  good  crop  ofwLe.it  or  rye, 
attempting  to  raise  wheat  or  rye  on  land  only  adapted 
to  grass — or  grass  on  land  only  adapted  to  wheat  or 
rye,  &c. 

But  the  cardinal  error  is,  our  attempting  to  cultivate 
too  many  acres,  and  this  is  almost  universal.  We  will  not 
be  persuaded  that  it  is  as  good  or  better  policy  to  raise 
one  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  from  three  or  four 
acres  as  from  eight  or  ten.  We  prefer  to  work  twelve 
or  fifteen  acres  of  corn  to  realize  300  bushels— although 


it  is  demonstrated  before  our  eyes,  every  year,  that  the 
same  quantity  can  with  much  less  labour,  be  produced 
from  three,  or  at  most  four  acres,  &c.  Why  is  this?' 
Why  do  we  see  in  hundreds  of  places  poor  fields  and 
scanty  crops  on  a  farm  where  nature  has  done  every 
thing  to  make  it  with  proper  management  a  mine  of 
wealth,  a  source  of  real  independence  ?  The  banks  of 
manure  about  the  barn  yards — the  ashes  carelessly 
strewed  about,  and  going  to  loss,  the  exhaustless  beds 
of  limestone  and  almost  untouched,  our  most  improvi- 
dent practice  of  farming  by  the  acre,  and  (I  must  say  it) 
in  many  instances,  our  idle  and  intemperate  habits  go 
very  far  to  answer  the  question.  Farmers,  take  these 
hints — they  are  meanfrfur^mu  and  well  meant — 1  myself 
will  profit  by  them. 

Our  mineral  resources,  as  already  hinted,  are  but 
partially  explored — and  still  more  partially  improved. 
Much  might  be  profitably  done  in  that  way  had  we  only 
the  skill  and  capital  necessary. 

The  inducements  held  out  to  speculate  in  landed  pro- 
perty, here  and  in  the  adjoining  territory  belonging  to 
Ohio  have  diverted  much  of  our  small  capital  to  that 
object.  This,,  together  with  our  mistaken  notions  of 
our  best  interests  have  operated  largely  to  retard  our 
progress  in  manufactures  generally.  We  cannot  or 
will  not  emancipate  ourselves  from  the  tyranny  of  lash- 
ion  or  custom,  which  has  very  aptly  been  styled,  "the 
Tyrant  of  fools."  We  will  not  cease  to  set  a  value  on 
things,  because  (and  for  no  other  reason)  they  are  "far 
fetched  and  dear  bought,"  and  are  the  fashion!  Mr. 
Madam,  Miss,  or  young'  Master,  cannot  go  abrc*d  on 
business  or  pleasure,  not  even  to  Church,  or  receive 
and  entertain  their  friends*  or  acquaintances  without 
this — and  this — and  that  article  of  foreign  production — ■ 
although  such  indulgences  will  embarrass,  perhaps  ru- 
in, their  affairs. They  do  it  too,  not  out  of  pride,&.  vanity 
no.no,  it  is  only  "to  be  a  little  decent"  when  at  the  same 
meeting  perhaps  the  most  unprincipled  fellow,  or 
greatest  bawd  in  the  county  appears  with  as  much  or 
more  of  such  kind  of  decencies. 

Poor  young  men  and  women  with  no  other  patrimo- 
ny but  their  health  and  their  hands,  may  be  seen  with 
the  proceeds  of  six  months  labour  on  their  backs  com- 
posed of  such  "decencies."  The  fashion  mania,  or 
fantastic  spirit  has  had  a  most  pernicious  tendency,  not 
only  in  retarding  our  growth,  substantial  wealth  and 
comfort,  and  draining  the  resources  of  the  county;  but 
has  perhaps  more  than  any  thing  else,  discouraged  and 
paralysed  manufacturing-  efforts.  Consumption  amd 
demand  are  what  give  life  and  action  to  production. — 
If  the  articles  manufactured  in  this  county  were  at 
once  purchased  and  generally  used,  the  manufacturer 
would  have  means  and  encouragement  to  increase  the 
quantity  and  improve  the  quality  to  the  extent  of  the 
demand.  A  part  of  his  income  would  be  paid  back,  to 
his  customers  for  raw  materials,  labour,  and  necessaries- 
of  life:  and  thus  a  wholesome  circulation  of  trade  would 
be  instituted  and  kept  up — our  funds  would  remain 
amongst  us,  and  a  rapid  improvement  in  general  pros- 
perity would  be  inevitable — 1  say  inevitable. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  embarrassments  and  discour- 
agements in  its  way,  the  manufacturing  spirit  is  unbro- 
ken. Our  natural  advantages  are  overcoming  all  ob- 
stacles. The  march  of  manufacturing  improvement  is 
onward.  Within  a  few  years  we  have  seen  extensive 
factories  spring  up  in  which  cotton,  wool,  iron,  rags 
and  wood  are  manufactured  into  articles  of  primary  im- 
portance. The  earth  has  been  perforated  to  the 
depth  of  400  or  500  feet,  and  in  two  places  at  least  the 
briney  water  is  brought  up  and  converted  into  that  in- 
dispensable article  salt. 

In  a  rich  section  of  the  county  on  the  Little  Beaver, 
an  enterprising  individual  from  Europe  has  established 
a  woolen  factory,  where  cloths  of  all  kinds.  Casinetts, 
Flannels,  &c.  are  finished  from  a  raw  material,  in  great 
variety  and  of  excellent  quality  to  the  amount  of  eight 
or  nine  thousand  dollars  annually     At  least  two  othe 
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similar  establishments  are  commencing'  in  other  parts  of 
the  county. 

Steam  and  keel  boat  building1  was  carried  on,  the  last 
year  to  the  amount  of  more  than  50,000  dollars. 

At  Economy,  (a  village  of  about  700  inhabitants  which 
has  sprung  up  within  the  last  six  years  as  if  by  magic,) 
the  manufacture  of  wool  and  cotton  is  carried  on  exten- 
sively by  steam  power.  The  machinery  embraces  the 
latest  improvement,  is  kept  in  the  best  order,  and  every 
part  of  the  process  is  superintended  by  experienced 
hands.  The  consequence  is — their  manufactures  are 
in  demand  in  the  western  markets.  At  this  place  with- 
in, the  last  two  years,  the  growing  and  Manufacturing 
•of  silk  has  been  successfully  experimented.  The  ha- 
bits of  the  people  are  what  the  name  imports — econo- 
mical. They  eat  and  drink  the  products  of  their  own 
territory — wear  only  their  own  manufactures,  and  look 
abroad  for  none  of  their  enjoyments.  Their  mechanic 
shops  are  in  sufficient  variety  for  their  wants,  and  excel- 
lent in  their  kind.  They  have  no  idlers  and  none 
drunken — they  are  equally  skillful  and  successful  in 
agriculture  and  their  example  in  these  respects  cannot 
fad  to  produce  salutary  effects  on  the  surrounding  po- 
pulation. 

But  the  Falls  of  Beaver  are,  and  evidently  are  design- 
ed and  fitted  by  a  Master's  hand  to  be  a  manufacturing 
Emporium,  and  I  cannot  but  indulge  the  opinion  that  it 
xvillbe,  not  only  ours,  but  that  of  this  section  of  the  U. 
S.  generally.  It  possesses  an  immense  water  power  as 
permanent  as  the  order  of  nature,  as  certain  as  the  re- 
turn of  the  seasons. A  power  sufficient  to  manufacture  to 
the  annual  value  of  more  -than  two  millions  of  dollars. 
A  power  that  when  once  well  applied  will  continue  to 
operate  without  further  expense — and  so  situated  as  to 
be  easily  and  cheaply  employed. 

It  would  be  rendering  this  report  too  prolix  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  establishments  existing  here  and 
elsewhere,  in  the  county.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  articles 
to  the  value  of  near  200,000  dollars  are  annually  manu- 
factured at  these  Falls  and  seven-eights  of  the  power  is 
yet  unemployed.  A  variety  of  additional  improve- 
ments are  commencing-,  and  in  contemplation,  for  the 
success  of  which,  those  concerned  have  our  most  hear- 
ty wishes.  Next  to  the  general  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  the  people,  and  the  production  of  food  for  man  and 
beast — such  establishments  merit  most  our  attention  and 
fostering  care.    [See  vol.  6,  p.  234.] 

The  time  has  been  when  it  was  deemed  patriotic  to 
cherish  and  promote  domestic  manufactures.  When 
our  best  citizens  and  those  in  the  highest  stations, 
prided  themselves,  not  in  talking  about,  and  recommend- 
ing; but  in  wearing  exclusively  American  fabrics.  Can 
it  be  less  patriotic  now?  We  should  recollect  that  ad- 
vice is  doubly  efficacious,  when  backed  by  example. 
It  is  grossly  inconsistent  for  us  to  cry  out  for  the  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures, 
when  at  the  same  time  we  are  taking'  the  wages,  and 
the  bread  from  the  mouths  of  our  own  manufactures  and 
giving  it  to  others  at  a  distance,  perhaps  in  a  foreign 
country,  with  whom  we  have  no  reciprocity  of  trade, 
and  from  whom  we  derive  no  advantage.  W e  annual'3' 
pay  away  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  those  who  are  not 
our  customers  for  muslins  plaids,  calicoes,  &c.  when  110 
part  of  the  world  perhaps  is  better  situated,  or  possesses 
greater  advantages  than  ours  for  such  manufactures. — 
During  the  last  year,  it  is  estimated  that  20,000  dollars 
worth  of  wool  was  carried  out  of  this  county  to  be 
manufactured  elsewhere — some  of  it  probably  in  Eu- 
rope. Had  this  been  manufactured  here  it  would  have 
increased  its  value  to  100,000  dollars.  We  have  then 
thrown  away,  or  at  least  given  to  others,  80,000,  which 
we  might  and  should  have  retained  amongst  us.  While 
we  have  the  raw  material,  the  power  the  facilities  and 
the  skill,  shall  we  permit  others  to  perform  for  us  and 
receive  the  emoluments  of  the  most  profitable  part  of 
the  concern? 

No— our  situation,  our  circumstances,  our  interests,  I 


might  say  our  honor  demands  that  we  should  no  longer 
be  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  in  such  re- 
spects for  any  section  of  any  country.    They  demand 
and  invite  us  to  real  independence. 

Hut  I  am  digressing  into  a  dissertation  on  a  subject 
only  incidentally  connected  with  the  object  of  this  re- 
port. If  the  foregoing  remarks  shall  have  the  effect  of 
making  us  better  acquainted  with  our  advances  and 
resources— assist  us  to  put  a  better  estimate  upon  them 
— and  encourage  us,  in  whatever  situation  in  life  we 
may  be  placed,  to  reflect;  and  pursue  that  policy  which 
will  promote  our  prosperity,  comfort  and  real  inde- 
pendence, the  writer,  will  be  be  amply  compensated. 

J .  P  O  LLOCK,  late  Assist' I  Mai  shal. 

Banks  of  Beaver,  Feb.  1831. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER. 
Extract  from  the  Meteorological  Register,  ialccn  at  the 
State  Capitol — Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
nr  William  Musgeave,  Librarian. 
.   MARCH,  1831. 
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I)ays  of  the  month. 
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On  the  31st,  at  noon,  Thermometer  at  70° — the  highest. 
On  the  1st,  morning,        do.         at  20° — the  lowest. 

Range,  ....  50°  in  the  month. 
On  the  22d,  morning,  Barometer  at  29.84 — the  highest. 
On  the  30th,  noon,  do.       at  28.88— the  lowest. 

Range,     ....       00.96  in  the  month. 

The  Wind  has  been  24  days  West  of  the  meridian,  2 
days  East  of  it,  2  days  North,  and  3  days  South. 

There  was  rain  on  the  5th,  6th,  9th,  16th,  24th,  29th, 
30th.  The  heaviest  rains  were  on  the  6lh,  16th,  30th. 
There  were  snow-squalls  on  the  13th  and  17th.  There 
was  frost  on  the  1st,  2d,  4th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  13th, 
14th,  15th,  17th,  18th,  20th,  and  21st — the  hardest  on 
the  lst.^d,  4th,  15th,  18th,  20th,  21st,  and  22d.  There 
were  high  winds  on  the  13th.  14th,  17th,  and  20th — the 
highest  on  the  17th  and  20th. 

On  the  night  of  the  24th,  although  it  was  cloudy, 
there  was  a  remarkable  light  in  the  North-eastern  hemis- 
phere, from  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  nearly  mid- 
night— whether  proceeding  from  an  Aurora,  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell. 

This  month  was  17°  warmer  than  the  last,  and  2° 
warmer  than  March  1830. 

The  month  generally  dry, and  pleasant  for  the  season. 

On  the  2d  of  the  month  the  river  was  clear  of  ice. 


CHESTER  COUNTY  CABINET  OF  NATURAL 
SCIENCE. 

At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  on  the  19th  of 
March,  1831,  Wiljikh  Woiithington,  M.  D.  from  the 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  presented  the 
following  report,  which  was  appioved  and  ordered  to 
be  published: — 

In  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  Cabinet,  and  in 
conformity  to  a  custom  which  has  exercised  a  salutary 
influence  over  its  advancement  in  scientific  pursuits,  the 
curators  submit  their  fourth  annual  report;  and  to  them 
it  affords  a  sense  of  peculiar  gratification,  in  being  able 
to  rank  the  labors  of  the  closing  year  with  any  of  the 
preceding.and  to  communicate  the  grateful  intelligence, 
that  the  prosperity  and  success  which  attended  our  ef- 
forts on  former  occasions,  have  continued  to  enhance  the 
value  and  elevate  the  character  of  our  institution.  AVhile 
the  members  have  been  zealously  devoted  to  the  collec- 
tion of  materials  for  enlarging  the  various  departments 
of  our  museum,  our  correspondents  and  friends  have 
manifested  a  growing  interest  in  its  prosperous  condi- 
tion. 

Within  the  period  embraced  by  the  present  report, 
our  constitution  lias  been  revised,  and  a  charter  for  the 
institution  obtained.  The  constant  and  increasing  s'ate 
of  improvement  which  has  marked  our  progress,  and 
the  great  value  which  our  collections  are  daily  attain- 
ing, suggested  the  propriety  of  this  measure;  and  al- 
hough  but  few  changes  have  been  made  in  our  govern- 
ment, we  feel  assureJ  that  some  important  alterations 
were  adopted,  tending  to  promote  the  prosperity  and 
usefulness  of  the  Cabinet. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantageous  situation  we  enjoy, 
for  the  collection  of  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  interest- 
ing minerals,  we  regret  that  our  accessions  in  this  de- 
partment hive  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  com- 
plete the  catalogue  of  our  county  productions,  and 
supply  all  the  deficiencies  in  our  general  case.  Some 


new  localities  of  our  rarer  specimens,  however,  have 
been  discovered;  and  by  our  continued  exertions  we 
hope  to  add,  at  no  distant  period,  a  full  account  of  all 
that  the  county  can  produce. 

During  the  last  summer,  one  of  our  most  zealous  and 
enterprizing  correspondents,  Jacob  Peirce,  visited  se- 
veral mineral  localities  in  the  county,  accompanied  by 
some  of  our  own  members,  by  which  means  we  were 
enabled  to  add  a  few  rare  and  interesting  duplicates  to 
our  county  collections.  .By  these,  in  addition  to  such 
others  as  the  approaching  season  will  afford,  we  shall 
be  better  situated  for  exchange  than  formerly;  when 
we  hope  to  repay  the  numerous  favors,  which  the  kind- 
ness and  liberality  of  our  friends  have  conferred. 

We  might  in  this  place  very  properly  observe,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  region  in  the  state  presenting  a  wider 
or  more  captivating  field  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
mineralogist,  that  the  one  in  which  we  are  located.  In 
surveying  that  vast  formation  of  limestone,  known  as  the 
Great  Valley;  while  he  discovers  much  to  excite  his  ad- 
miration and  delight,  he  will  learn  that  extensive  rrarble 
quarries  are  in  operation,  furnishing  an  abundant  sup- 
ply  of  this  useful  material,  capable  of  receiving  a  polish 
equal  to  any  in  the  state,  and  perhaps  in  the  Union. 
Several  different  quarries  have  been  opened:  one  be- 
longing  to  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  which  has  been  extensive- 
ly worked;  one  owned  by  Mr.  Ezra  Hoopes,  of  Dovvn- 
ingtown;  another  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Parke,  of  the  same 
place;  and  a  fourth  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Thomas  H.  B. 
Jacobs,  recently  opened.  Besides  these  localities,  there 
are  many  other  situations  in  this  limestone  formation, 
where  marble  has  been  discov  ered,  and  where  tho  fa- 
cilities for  working  it  are  equally  advantageous.  Thus 
we  learn,  that  while  we  enjoy  the  benefits  arising  from 
ample  supplies  of  lime  for  the  improvement  of  our  soil, 
we  arc  enabled  to  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  marble  of 
various  shades  and  qualities;  which,  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  rail-road,  will  prove  a  source  of 
considerable  profit  to  the  owners. 

The  iron  ore  with  which  our  county  abounds,  of  a 
very  superior  quality,  is  also  advantageously  manufac- 
tured into  almost  every  description  of  iron.  The  com- 
mittee have  been  informed,*  that  there  are  in  active 
operation  in  the  county,  ortfe  furnace,  one  foundry,  five 
forges,  three  bloom-mills,  two  rolling-mills,  and  several 
tilt-hammers,  and  that  the  furnace,  established  near  a 
century  ago,  is  capable  of  producing  from  1000  to  1200 
tons  of  iron  annually,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  ore  of  this  county.  Several  furnaces  in 
Berks  county  are  also  principally  supplied  from  our  lo- 
calities. The  mine  furnishing  the  best  ore  in  abun- 
dance, and  specimens  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
Cabinet,  is  situated  in  East  Nantmeal  township. 

The  researches  of  our  botanical  members,  during  the 
past,  have  made  the  following  additions  to  the  Flora  of 
Chester  county,  viz.  Scirpus  palustris.  Agrosiis  tenui- 
flura,  A.  Sylvatica,  Arundo  coarctata?  Trisdum  purpu- 
raisens,  Elymus  vilhsus,  Galium  Bcrmudianum,  Ell? 
Azalea  viseosa,  Lonicera  purvi 'flora,  Asclepias  lauri folia, 
C/ienoporlium  rhombifolium,  viburnum  nudum,  Smila- 
cina  stellata,  Acer  dasycarpurn,  Vaccinium  fuscatum?  Cer- 
cis  canadensis,  Hydrangea  vulgaris,  Slellaria  pubcra, 
Arcnaria  lateriflora,  Acyrum  Crux  Andrew,  Arabis  sagil- 
tata?  Cichotium  Inli/bus,  Euputorium  ovatum,  Gnapha- 
Hum  murgaritaceum,  Erigeron  inlcgri folium,  Aster  nudi- 
jlorus?  Senecio  obovatus,  and  Parietaria  Penmylvanica — 
amounting  in  all  to  twenty-eight. 

The  greater  portion  of  these  plants  were  detected 
along  the  margin  of  the  river  Schuylkill,  in  this  county, 
and  on  the  Great  Valley  hills.  We  are  mainly  indebted 
for  them  to  the  industry  of  the  recording  secretary,  Da- 


*  The  committee  are  indebted  to  Mr.  David  Potts,  jr. 
for  this  information,  and  to  P.  F.  Smith,  Esq.  for  what 
is  said  of  the  marble  quarries  in  the  Great  Valley.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  will  please  to  accept  of  our  thanks 
for  their  kindness  and  attention. 
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vid  Townsend,  Esq.  whose  zealous  explorations  in  this 
department  of  natural  science,  have  repeatedly  laid  us 
under  similar  obligations.  Two  or  three  rare  and  in- 
teresting species,  were  found  and  presented  by  our 
active  friend,  Joshua  Hoopes. 

The  plant  which  was  reported,  last  year,  as  "Chloris 
secundus,"  is  now  ascertained  to  be  Spartina  Cynosu- 
roides,-  and  we  are  requested'by  the  author  of  the  Flo- 
mla  Cestrka,  to  submit  the  following  corrections  of  that 
work,  in  addition  to  those  heretofore  made,  in  the  first 
report,  to  wit:  "Eriophorum  anguslifolmm"  is  E.  vir- 
ginicum;  "Mariscus glomeratus?"  is  Cyperus  mariscoides, 
Torrey;  "Aristida  dichotoma"  is  probably  A.  striciu,- 
"Panicum  pauciflorum"  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  Pani- 
cum nitidum,  Torrey;  "P.  depaupcraium"  is  not  the 
plant  of  that  name  intended  by  Dr.  Torrey,  and  remains 
undetermined;  "Viola  asari folia"  is  a  doubtful  species, 
and  probably  erroneous,  '■'Asclcpias pwpurascens"  is  also 
doubtful,  being  probably  A.  amsena,-  "Cerastium  semi- 
decandrum"  is  erroneous — it  proved  on  re-examination 
to  be  nothing  but  a  poor  specimen  of  Slellaria  media.1 
"Cerasiium  oblongifolium?"  is  not  Dr.  Torrey's  plant, 
•and  remains  undetermined.  It  is  believed  also,  not  to 
be  distinct  from  the  plant  immediately  preceding  it  in 
the  catalogue,  under  the  name  of  "C.  hirsutum."  This 
Cerastium  seems  to  be  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
serpentine  rock,  where  it  is  usually  abundant.  "Pyc- 
nanihemum  lanceolatum"  should  be  in  the  section  of 
"stamens  included;"  "Trifolium  procumbens"  is  Medi- 
tago  lupulina,-  "Aster  salicifilius"  is  ascertained  to  be  A. 
amygdulinus;  "Aster  phlo<rifolius"  seems  not  to  be  cor- 
rect. Mr.  John  P.  Brace  (in  Litt.)  alleges  that  "it  is 
the  A.  patens  of  Wild,  Pursh,  Torrey  and  Eaton" — the 
A.  undulaius  of  Linn  and  Elliott — the  "A.  amplexicaulis" 
of  Mx.  (according  to  Elliott)  and  of  Bigelow  Ed.  I.,  and 
"A.  diversifolius"  of  Mx.  (according  to  Eaton).  The 
real  "A.  phlogifolius,"  therefore,  appears  not  yet  to  have 
been  found  in  Chester  county.  "Carex  xanlhophysa," 
on  further  examination,  (and  comparison  with  authentic 
specimens,  collected  on  Pokono  mountain,)  seems,  at 
last,  to  be  nothing  but  a  variety  of  C.  lupulina.  "  Sa- 
giitaria  pubescens,"  and  "S.  sagittifolia,"  immediately 
preceding  it,  appears  to  be  only  varieties  of  the  same 
species.  The  Euphorbia,  noticed  in  the  observation  at 
the  end  of  that  genus,  page  103,  is  considered  as  a  new 
species  by  Dr.  Torrey,  who  has  described  it,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  New  York  Lyceum,  under  the  name  of 
Euphorbia  Darlingtoniana. 

The  accessions  to  the  General  Herbarium,  since  last 
reporl,  amount  to  about  300  specimens.  These  are 
chiefly  from  Hungary,  Bavaria,  and  Vienna;  and  were 
presented  by  Dr.  Freedley,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr. 
John  P .  Brace,  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut — two  gentle- 
men whose  kindness  and  liberality  we  have  heretofore 
had  occasion  to  commemorate. 

A  number  of  valuable  specimens  of  indigenous  plants 
were  also  received  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  col- 
lected and  presented  by  Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Derrick. 

As  heretofore,  the  Cabinet  have  continued  to  devote 
a  portion  of  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  zoology. 
Several  of  its  branches  have  received  valuable  and  in- 
teresting accessions;  although  it  is  to  ornithobgy  that  we 
have  most  successfully  directed  our  efforts.  To  our  for- 
mer collections  in  this  department, we  have  been  enabled 
to  add  near  thirty  county  specimens,  prepared  with 
great  taste  and  neatness  by  Mr.  James  Griffith,  of  Phila- 
delphia. These,  together  with  our  previous  collections, 
have  so  far  enriched  our  museum,  that  we  are  able  to 
exhibit  a  collection  of  the  feathered  tribe,  for  beauty 
and  variety,  excelled  by  few  in  the  state. 

The  following  catalogue  presents  a  view  of  those 
which  have  been  added  during  the  last  year: 

1.  Turdus  migratorius,ma]e;  2.  Sylvia  solitaria;  3.  S. 
jciirinella,  male;  4.  S.  domestica,  male;  5.  Oriolus  muta- 
tus,  (young)  male,  6.  and  7.  0.  Baltimorus,  male  and  fe 
male;  8.  Sturnus  prasdatorious,  female;  9 .  Alcedo  alcyon 
oaale;  10,  Ardea  virescens,  male;  11  and  12.  Emberiza, 


Americana,  male  and  female;  13.  Ampe/is  Americana, 
male;  14.  L'aprimulgus  Americanus,  male;  15.  Scolopax 
jlavipes,ms\e;  16.  Lharadrixis  vocif evens,  male:  17.  Mus- 
cicupa  crinita,  male  ;  18.  M.  nunciola,  male  ,  19.  Parus 
atrkapillus,  male;  20.  Hirundo  Americana,  male;  21.  H. 
purpurea,  male;  22.  H.  riparia,  female;  23.  Loxia  lu- 
doviciana,  female;  24.  Picas  pubescens,  male;25.  Melcu- 
gris  galliparo;  26.  Muscicapa  sylvicola,  male. 

1.  Robin;  2.  Blue-winged  Yellow  Warbler;  3.  Blue- 
eyed  Yellow  Warbler;  4.  House  Wren;  5.  Orchard  Ori- 
ole; 6  and  7.  Baltimore  Oriole;  8.  Red-winged  Starling; 
9.  Belted  Kingfisher;  10.  Green  Heron;  11  and  12. 
Black-throated  Hunting;  13.  Cedar  bird;  14.  Night- 
hawk;  15.  Yellow-shanks  Snipe;  16.  Kildeer  Plover; 
17.  Great  crested  Fly-catcher;  18.  Pewit  Fly-catcher; 
19.  Black  capped  Titmouse;  20.  Barn  Swallow;  21. 
Purple  Martin;  22.  Bank  Swallow  or  Sand  Martin,  23. 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeak;  24.  Downy  Wood-pecker; 
25.  Wild  Turkey;  26.  Yellow-throated  Kly-calcher. 

In  entomology,  but  little  has  been  done  in  our  own 
county;  but  we  are  indebted  to  the  munificence  of 
Charles  A.  Poulson,  Esq.  for  a  splendid  collection  of 
insects  from  China,  containing  about  300  specimens 
neatly  arranged  in  wooden  boxes. 

A  specimen  of  Fiber  Zibethicus  (musk  rat)  has  been 
presented  by  Lewis  W.  Williams,  and  prepared  bv  John 
Marshall. 

Our  collection  of  coins  has  acquired  additional  inte- 
rest and  value  by  the  donations  of  last  year.  We  have 
added  to  our  former  number  several  curious  and  an- 
tique pieces  of  silver  and  copper — principally  presented 
by  the  members. 

To  our  Library  a  few  additions  have  been  made,  as 
well  through  the  liberality  of  our  friends,  as  the  spirited 
exertions  of  our  members.  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natu- 
ral History  has  been  subscribed  for  by  the  Cabinet;  se- 
venteen numbers  of  which  have  already  been  received. 
This  valuable  periodical  is  published  every  two  months, 
and  embraces  such  a  variety  of  useful  and  interesting 
subjects  connected  with  Natural  Science,  that  much 
good  ma}'  be  anticipated  from  its  extensive  circulation. 
There  is  no  work  better  adapted  to  infuse  a  love  for  the 
study  of  nature,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  shortly  in  the 
hands  of  every  student.  To  the  foregoing  work  we  are 
able  to  add  the  following  donation,  viz.  Twenty-two 
volumes  of  plates  on  Natural  History,  Philosophy,  &c. 
being  the  same  which  accompany  Rees'  Encyclopedia; 
presented  by  Mr.  Blakely  Sharpless,  of  Philadelphia. 

A  copy  of  Agardh's  Systema  Algarum;  presented  by 
Professor  Torrey,  of  New  York. 

Hopkinson's  Eulogium  on  Judge  Washington;  pre- 
sented by  Peter  A.  Browne,  Esq. 

Nos.  3  and  4  of  volume  III.  of  the  Annals  of  the  New 
York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  and  an  index  to  their 
library;  presented  by  the  president  of  our  society. 

Such  has  been  the  result  of  our  associated  efforts 
since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Cabinet;  and  it  can- 
not fail  to  prove  a  source  of  gratification  to  those  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  Natural  History  in 
general,  to  learn  that  the  same  laudable  spirit  which 
originated  the  Institution,  continues  to  animate  its  mem- 
bers; and  bids  fair  to  render  it  as  useful  to  the  students 
of  natural  science,  as  it  is  creditable  to  our  county. 

In  concluding  a  review  of  the  labors  of  the  past  year, 
we  shall  not  be  considered  as  indulging  in  a  useless  ex* 
penditure  of  time,  by  adverting  to  the  laudable  spirit  of 
improvement  which  has  manifested  itself  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  state.  Several  of  the  neighboring  counties, 
following  the  example,  which  the  flourishing  condition 
of  our  institution  affords,  have  established  similar  socie- 
ties;* and  from  the  zeal  and  enterprise  which  distinguish 
many  of  the  individuals  concerned,  we  have  much  rea- 
son to  anticipate  a  complete  developement  of  the  hid- 
den productions  of  nature,  contained  in  their  respective 

*  Societies  for  the  cultivation  of  natural  history,  have 
been  established  in  Bucks  and  Montgomery  counties. 
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limits.  It  is  by  the  establishment  of  such  institutions, 
and  their  continued  and  vigorous  co-operation  in  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  natural  products  which  sur- 
round them,  that  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a  perfect  col- 
lection of  ail  that  is  curious  and  interesting  to  the  lover  of 
science,  or  become  acquainted  with  all  that  is  useful  and 
valuable  to  the  manufacturer  and  artist.  In  endeavor- 
ing to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  study  of  geology  and 
mineralogy,  and  disseminate  a  proper  sense  of  its  imr 
poitance  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  Peter  A. 
Browne,  Esq.  has  rendered  a  service  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, which  cannot  fail,  ultimately,  to  be  duly  appre- 
ciated. His  ardent  and  indefatigable  exertions  in  urging 
a  geological  survey  of  the  state,  as  a  measure  tending  to 
enhance  its  prosperity,  and  reveal  its  internal  resources, 
entitle  him  to  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  all  who  are 
friendly  to  the  promotion  of  useful  objects. 

Officers  of  the  Cabinet  for  1831. 
President — William  Darlington,  M.  1). 
Vice  Presidents  — Hon.  Isaac  Darlington, 

John  VV.  Townsend. 
Corresponding  Secretary— Wilmer  Worthington.M.D. 
Recording  Sec'y  and  Treas'r — David  Townsend.  Esq. 
Curators — Wilmer  Worthington,  M.  D. 
John  Marshall, 
Joseph  Hemphill,  Jr.  Esq. 


TTIE  GREAT  SNOW  ST  OHM. 

AVe  have  had  so  many  long  public  documents  of  late 
which  required  insertion  at  the  moment,  as  to  exclude 
many  articles  of  minor  importance,  which  however,  de- 
serve preservation.  Among  these  are  the  different  ac- 
countsgiven  of  the  remarkable  snow  storm  of  the  14th  of 
January.Below,  will  be  found  such  as  we  have  met  with; 
although  not  new  to  our  readers — they  may  be  sought 
for,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence,  when  the  next 
great  storm  occurs,  to  inform  them  when  the  like  had 
before  happened. 

Snow  Stoum. — A  snow  storm  commenced  from  the 
N.  E.  about  sunrise  on  Saturday  morning,  and  contin- 
ued to  rage  with  almost  unprecedented  violence  until 
yesterday  afternoon,  when  the  wind  subsided,  and  to- 
wards evening  there  were  slight  indications  of  clear 
weather.The  quantity  of  snow  which  has  fallen  we  have 
heard  estimated  at  two  feet  on  a  level.  It  is  much 
drifted;  some  places  are  nearly  bare,  while  the  banks, 
many  of  them,  that  we  have  seen  are  full  six  feet  high. 
The  roads  in  the  country, must  be  cc-mpletely  blocked 
up  in  some  plices.and  travelling  will  in  consequence  be 
more  or  less  interrupted  for  several  days.  The  mails 
due  on  Saturday  evening  were  all  received  at  the  post 
office  in  this  city  except  that  from  Plymouth,  which 
had  not  arrived  at  noon  yesterday.  It  is  presumed  the 
stage  reached  Quincy,  and  there  stopped  for  the  night. 
The  Southern  mail  arrived  about  8  o'clock,  but  the 
stage  which  proceeded  south  two  hours  afterwards,  as 
well  as  that  which  went  to  the  eastward,  could  not 
have  made  much  progress  during  the  night.  We  sent 
to  several  stage  offices  yesterday  afternoon,  but  he?''d 
of  no  arrivals  from  the  country.  The  Providence  mail, 
which  arrives  generally  between  1  and  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  had  not  reached  the  city  last  evening. 

We  believe  it  is  many  years  since  we  experienced  so 
severe  a  snow  storm.  For  thirty  hours  or  more  the 
wind  blew  with  great  violence,  a  part  of  the  time  a  per- 
fect hurricane.  The  tide  having  risen  two  or  three 
feet  higher  than  usual  overflowed  many  of  the  wharves, 
but  we  do  not  learn,  after  diligent  inquiry,  that  any  se- 
rious damage  hasbeen  sustained  in  this  harbour  from 
either  wind  or  tide.  Some  vessels  at  the  wharves  have 
been  slightly  injured,  the  names  of  which  we  have  hot 
heard;  the  Ousatonic,  and  another  small  steam  boat, 


lying  near  the  Free  Bridge,  were  filled  with  water. — 
One  or  two  vessels  arrived  during  the  storm  and  it  is 
understood  that  several  brigs  and  schooners  anchored 
below  in  the  course  of  Saturday  afternoon.  We  are 
apprehensive  that  we  shall  receive  disasterous  accounts 
from  Cape  Cod,  as  well  as  from  other  quarters;  for  many 
a  poor  mariner,  after  being  "tempest  tost,"  finds  a 
grave  among  the  sands  of  the  Cape.  It  is  stated  that 
two  schrs.  are  ashore  in  Quincy  bay. 

Several  sleds  filled  with  men  and  boys,  attached  to 
each  of  which  were  six  horses,  were  driven  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  yesterday  afternoon,  to  break  and 
level  the  snow  drifts.  Our  truckmen  understand  this 
business;  they  practise  the  levelling  system,  on  all  great 
occasions,  with  more  success  than  any  other  class  of 
men. — Boston  Gaz. 

New  Yoiik,  Jan.  18. 

The  Stoum. — The  Eastern  mail  clue  on  Sunday 
morning  arrived  last  evening.  The  southern  mail  ar- 
rived at  9  o'clock,  this  morning,  but  brought  nothing 
beyond  Philadelphia.  There  are  now  due,  at  the  hour 
we  are  writing,  (10  o'clock)  three  mails  south  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, two  eastern  and  two  northern. 

Snow. — Many  of  our  narrow  streets  are  impassable, 
and  contracts  have  been  made,  and  the  work  commen- 
ced, to  convey  the  snow  into  our  rivers.  Not  less  than 
2,000  laborers  were  yesterday  emploj  ed  in  shovelling 
snow  oil' the  walks  and  carrying  it  from  our  yards.  This 
extra  work  is  a  great  relief  to  the  labouring  classes,  and 
thishappy  state  of  things  for  them  will  probably  continue 
for  several  days.  — 

The  theory  broached  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  recently 
beautifully  illustrated  in  the  last  novel  of  Mr.  Cooper, 
the  "Water-Witch,"  that  north-east  storms  commence 
at  the  south-west,  has  been  verified  in  the  present  in- 
stance. In  New  York  the  storm  commenced  at  mid- 
night on  the  14th — at  8  o'clock  in  this  place — and  in 
Boston,  at  10. — Providence  Herald. 

From  the  Merchant's  Coffee  House  Books. 

DISASTERS  OF  THE  LATE  GALE  AT  LEWISTOWN,  DEL. 

Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Jan.  16,  1831. — A  severe 
s>ale  commenced  here  the  14th  inst.  wind  from  N.  E. 
James  Wilson,  pilot,  went  on  board  of  the  schr.  Alex- 
ander, from  Madeira,  with  a  cargo  of  wine,  lemons, 
&c.  bound  to  Philadelphia,  which  was  cast  sway  and 
bilged  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  at  3  P.  M.  on  the 
15th  inst.  Richard  Wesly  went  on  board  the  brig  Be- 
van,  from  Vera  Cruz;  and  the  said  brig  came  on  shore 
same  day,  at  10  A.  M.,  abreast  of  Green  Bank,  also  the 
schr.  Wm.  D.  Borden,  from  New  York,  with  a  cargo 
of  barley  and  pork,  near  the  Bevan;  the  crews  of  all 
the  vessels  were  saved  but  with  great  difficulty,  owing 
to  high  winds  and  tide.  The  rowboats  are  all  swept 
from  the  beach.  The  damage  done  here  is  consider- 
able; the  foundation  of  Mrs.  Truxson's  house  and  kitch- 
en have  been  washed  away,  and  the  floor  and  furniture 
are  all  adrift;  and  her  son's  house  is  nearly  in  the  same 
wrecked  condition;& also  that  of  Daniel  M'Alister's.  All 
three  of  the  families  took  shelter  in  the  schoolhouse. 
Peter  Singles  w  as  in  great  distress,  as  a  part  of  his  family 
was  handed  out  of  the  upper  window,  fearing  the  old 
house  would  be  washed  away;  a  part  of  his  new  house 
was  blown  away,  and  the  family  escaped  to  a  neighbor's 
house.  The  packet  sloop  Breakwater's  stern  went  in- 
to Ricord's  Tavern  house,  and  her  main  boom  about 
six  feet  into  his  kitchen.  The  sloop  Josephine  is  on 
top  of  the  wharf,  and  stove  the  underpinning  of  Mr. 
Rodney's  grainery.  The  bridge  across  Lewis  Creek 
gave  way,  and  all  the  wharves  gone.  The  vessels  and 
pilot  boats  are  all  driven  ashore,  high  and  dry;  Russel 
at  the  Scattergood  Houses,  we  have  not  yet  heard  from, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather, 

P.  S.  The  row-boats  that  went  to  save  the  crews  of 
the  said  vessels,  were  taken  and  hauled  by  hand  from 
Lewis  to  the  end  of  Pilot  Town,  and  then  with  much 
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difficulty  were  able  to  get  off  and  gain  the  weather  side 
of  the  beach.  Jan.  17,  a  row-boat's  crew  with  myself, 
attempted  to  go  down  to  the  Scattergood  House,  but 
in  vain,  owing  to  the  ice  and  the  bridges  over  Conorcal 
creek  being  all  carried  away.  I  learn  from  persons 
from  the  creek,  that  the  N.  E.  end  is  washed  away,  and 
whether  the  inhabitants  are  dead  or  alive,  it  is  hard  to 
say.  John  Burton,  the  keeper  of  the  Breakwater  Hall, 
has  appeared  repeatedly  waving  his  coat  for  assistance. 
The  report  from  him  has  reached  us  to-day,  that  he  is 
in  want  of  men  and  water,  and  that  his  house  is  in  dan- 
ger of  falling. 

Extract  of  another  letter,  dated  Lewistown,  Jan.  21. 
The  pilot  boats  Mary  Ann  and  Thomas  A.  Morgan 
have  been  driven  ashore  almost  up  in  the  road  opposite 
the  tan-yard,  so  that  they  will  have  to  be  launched. 
The  brig  Bevan,  schrs.  Alexander,  of  East  River,  and 
the  Wm.  D.  Borden,  are  all  ashore  between  Lewistown 
and  the  creek's  mouth.  There  is  now  in  the  roads  the 
schr.  Union,  Capt.  King,  of  Philadelphia  from  Port  au 
Piatt. 

Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Dover,  Jan.  25,  1831. 

A  schooner  called  the  Alexandria,  from  Madeira,  with 
a  very  valuable  cargo  of  wines,  was  stranded  at  Cape 
Henlopen,  and  what  is  more  alarming,  the  crew  have 
introduced  the  small  pox  into  our  place.  A  schooner 
from  New  York,  with  pork  and  beef,  is  also  on  shore; 
and  everj'  vessel  that  was  in  Lewis's  creek,  is  high  and 
dry.  The  tide  was  4  feet  higher  than  was  ever  known. 
The  bridge  and  foot  way  over  Lewis's  creek  are  gone. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  great  height  of  the  tide,  Ihe, 
sloop  Breakwater,  that  was  made  fast  to  the  bridge 
went  with  her  stern  into  Ricord's  tavern,  her  main 
boom  being  6  feet  into  the  kitchen.  The  sloop  Plough 
Boy  is  up  on  the  wharf,  and  some  of  the  coasting  ves- 
sels below  Pilot  Town  a  mile  up  on  the  marsh.  No 
lives  werejo^t,  but  many  cattle  were  drowned.  The 
Breakwater  House  stood  the  gale. 

The  schr.  Adrian,' Sharp,  from  Richmond,  via  Nor- 
folk, put  into  Absequin  on  Saturday  last,  the  crew  frost- 
ed. The  A-  was  bound  to  New  York,  and  will  proceed 
on  her  voyage  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit. 


to  day  in  chas%  of  a  brig,  and  went  into  Cape  Henlopen 
Roads.  JOSEPH  B.  HUGHES. 

The  late  Storm. — A  friend  at  Milford,  State  of  Dela- 
ware, writes  to  us,  under  date  of  24th  instant,  in  relation 
to  the  late  storm  as  follows:  "  It  is  said  by  the  old  peo- 
ple of  our  town,  that  they  have  never  before  known  so 
much  damage  done  by  a  storm.  Our  farmers,  adjoining 
this  bay,  have  met  with  heavy  losses  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs — some  have  lost  all,  and  others  from  30  to  70 
head  each,  which  added  to  the  injury  resulting  from  the 
overflowing  of  their  farms  by  the  salt  water,  has  ren- 
dered the  damage  very  great.    The  tavern  house  on 
our  beach  was  principally  blown  down,  but  the  family 
which  resided  in  it,  consisting  of  four  or  five  persons, 
escaped  any  injury  except  what  they  suffered  from  cold. 
The  tide  extended  a  mile  above  the  tavern, and  of  course 
inundated  the  house  so  much  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  repair  to  the  second  story  for  shelter.    Several  other 
houses  near  the  bay  were  much  in  the  same  condition. 
A  poor  black  woman,  and  her  two  small  children  have 
been  found  drowned  on  slaughter  beach;  and  the  marsh 
is  literally  strewed  with  dead  cattle.  We  are  out  of  fuel, 
and  of  hay  and  oats  for  our  horses,  and  we  are  likely  to 
remain  without  them  for  some  time,  as  our  farmers  are 
unable,  on  account  of  the  high  banks  of  snow,  to  reach 
the  place.  Our  poorer  class  of  citizens  are  in  a  distressing 
condition.    The  tide  flowed  over  our  wharves,  and  into 
our  granaries,  and  has  done  considerable  damage  to  our 
grain.    There  was  a  poor  fellow  near  the  beach,  on  the 
Kent  side,  who  lost  all  his  cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  and 
fencing,  and  he  and  his  aged  mother  were  near  perish- 
ing, but  saved  themselves  by  repairing  to  the  second 
story  of  the  house,  and  there  covering  themselves  with 
blankets,  &c.    The  accounts  from  Milton,  twelve  jniles 
below  Milford,  represents  the  damage  done  in  and  near 
the  town  to  amount  to  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars, 
produced  by  the  tide  sweeping  off  an  immense  quantity 
of  cattle, wood,  bark, &c-  and  by  driving  vessels  on  to  the 
wharves,  and  two  of  them  are  said  to  be  high  and  dry 
in  one  of  the  streets.    From  Murderkill  creek  down  to 
Lewes,  the  damage,  it  is  said,  has  been  generally  very 
great." — Delaware  Gazette. 


From  the  Correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 

Atlantic  Hotel,  Cape  Island,  Jan.  20. 

On  Friday  14th,  commenced  one  of  the  severest 
storms  accompanied  with  snow,  which  fell  nearly  three 
feet  on  a  level.  On  Saturday  the  tide  was  very  high, 
sweeping  every  thing  before  it.  of  four  vessels  ashore 
on  the  bay  side  near  the  Light  House,  two  went  to  pie- 
ces, the  other  two  are  driven  high  and  dry  on  the  beach, 
considerably  damaged.  The  shore  is  strewed  with  rail, 
boats,  pieces  of  old  wrecks,  &c." 

The  pilot  boat  Wm.  Price,  went  to  sea  with  loss  of 
cables  and  anchors,  was  driven  to  the  southward  of 
winter  quarters.  The  Light  ship  still  remains  on  her 
station.  This  day  went  in  by  Cape  Henlopen  Light, 
a  schr.  with  a  signal  for  a  Pilot.  This  evening  the  of- 
fing clear.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  floating  ice  in  the 
bay.  The  road  is  yet  impassible  being  blocked  up  with 
drifted  snow,  and  the  low  places  with  water. 

Yours,  respectfully,  ALEX.  M'KENZIE. 

From  Mr.  Sanderson's  Correspondent. 

Congress  Hall,  Jan.  21. 
On  Friday  night  last  commenced  one  of  the  most  se- 
vere snow  storms  we  have  ever  had,  and  the  tide  has 
been  two  feet  higher  than  can  be  remembered  by  the 
oldest  inhabitants  of  the  place.  Cattle  and  sheep  have 
been  drowned  by  hundreds;  fences  swept  away,  &c. 
No  vessels  in  the  offing;  the  pilot  boat  Wm.  Price  lost 
her  cables  and  anchors  in  the  bay  on  Friday  night  and 
went  to  sea;  on  Wednesday  last  she  came  in  here  and 
went  to  the  light  boat  for  assistance,  but  had  to  pro- 
ceed to  New  York.  The  light  boat  remains  stationary 
— we  have  plenty  of  ice  in  the  offing  and  snow  banks 
at  home.    The  pilot  boat  Wm.  Price  was  again  in  sight 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  William  E.  Waples,  Esq.  dated 
Millsiiorough,  (Delaware,)  Feb.  6. 
"  Looking  over  the  Delaware  Journal,  1  noticed  an 
allusion  made  to  the  loss  sustained  by  me,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  late  flood  upon  my  furnace  at  this  place. 
The  storm  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  ever 
occurred  before  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ants. A  very  large  amount  of  property,  on  all  our  water 
courses,  including  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  fences,  hay,  is 
swept  away.   In  many  instances,  houses,  and  where  the 
houses  have  stood,  the  household  good-,  corn-cribs  and 
their  contents,  were  carried  off.   The  tide  at  this  place 
was  four  feet  higher  than  was  ever  known — it  ran  over 
my  mill  dam  like  a  heavy  surf,  carrying  every  thing  be- 
fore it — the  water  was  three  feet  eight  inches  up  the 
stack  of  my  furnace;  completely  covered  my  tan  vard, 
penetrated  my  bark-house,  and  wet  about  thirty  or  forty 
cords;  a  very  large  coal-house  was-  blown  to  atoms. 
While  the  storm  was  raging,  I  gave  up  all  for  lost;  but 
I  am  gratified  to  say,  that  the  damage  is  less  than  1  an- 
ticipated— I  should  say  two  thousand  dollars  will  cover 
the  whole.    Others  have  lost  their  all;  and  some,  at 
places  not  far  from  us,  their  lives.    Since  the  storm  the 
weather  has  been  dreadfully  severe.    At  this  time,  our 
whole  country  is  covered  with  ice:  it  is  as  much  as  we 
can  do,  to  travel  at  all,  and  when  we  do  travel  it  is 
mostly  on  foot.    The  whole  face  of  the  earth  appears 
to  be  covered  with  water,  converted  into  ice;  and  our 
principal  occupation  is  to  make  fires  and  set  by  them." 

Ridge  Turnpike. — We  are  informed,  that  in  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  late  heavy  fall  of  snow,  a  complete 
travelling  path  was  cut  along  the  above  turnpike,  being1 
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a  distance  of  23^  miles,  from  Philadelphia  to  Perkio- 
liiingj  and  such  was  the  depth  of  snow,  that  it  employ- 
ed the  labour  of  300  hands  to  accomplish  it. — Foulson. 

Chester,  Pa.  Jan.  21. 
The  Weather. — The  oldest  inhabitants  cannot  re- 
member so  severe  a  snow  storm,  as  that  which  com- 
menced on  Friday  evening  last,  and  continued  through 
Saturday.  Perhaps  the  winter  of  1804  brought  as  great 
a  fall  ot  snow,  but  it  was  not  accompanied  with  so  much* 
wind.  The  mails  and  stages  were  much  impeded  for 
three  days  on  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Wilming- 
ton; but  the  cross  roads,  leading  westward  from  the 
river,  are  blocked  up  with  snow  nearly  as  high  as  the 
top  of  the  fences,  and  in  this  condition  are  the  roads  all 
over  the  county.  On  Monday  our  court  began  in  this 
borough,  and  those  who  had  business  here  as  jurors  or 
witnesses,  found  their  way  in  across  the  fields,  a  few  on 
horseback,  but  mostly  on  foot,  at  the  expense  of  much 
exertion  and  fatigue.  The  President  Judge  however 
did  not  arrive,  and  had  not  arrived  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, when  the  court  adjourned,  after  doing  little  busi- 
ness. 

One  awful  catastrophe  has  come  to  our  knowledge, 
the  effect  of  the  inclement  weather  on  Friday  evening. 
Jonathan  Clayton  and  another  man,  his  cousin,  (whose 
name  we  have  not  heard,)  attempted  to  go  home,  late 
in  the  evening,  but  that  home  they  were  never  more  to 
see.  A  person  passing  next  morning-  between  the  Provi- 
dence school-house  and  meeting-house  was  attacked  by 
a  dog.  Perceiving  something  unusual  in  the  manner  of 
the  animal,  he  was  led  to  discover  the  body  of  a  man, 
the  face  only  of  which  was  above  the  snow — the  body 
was  that  of  the  unfortunate  Jonathan  Clayton. 

Wjsst-Chsstbh,  (Pa.)  Jan.  18. 
We  were  visited  on  the  15th  and  16lh,  with  one  of 
the  most  tremendous  snow  storms  ever  known  in  this 
latitude.  It  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  and 
continued  without  intermission  until  about  noon  on  the 
16th;  during  which  time  it  is  supposed  the  snow  fell  to 
the  average  depth  of  three  feet.  The  wind,  however, 
continued  very  high  during  the  fall,  and  the  snow  drift- 
ed into  banks,  in  man}'  places,  twenty  feet  high.  Our 
roads  are  entirely  filled  up.  We  have  had  but  one  mail 
since  the  14th. — Republican. 

Doyeestown,  (Pa.)  Jan.  17. 
The  severe  snow  storm  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  has 
prevented  the  stages  performing  their  regular  trips; 
and  we  are  in  consequence  deprived  of  our  usual  supply 
of  papers. — Intelligencer. 

Lancaster,  (Pa.)  Jan.  21. 

On  the  11th  instant,  we  had  a  fall  of  snow  of  from 
nine  to  twelve  inches  in  dcpdi,  and  on  Friday  evening 
last  it  again  commenced  snowing,  and  continued  until 
late  on  Saturday  night.  The  average  depth  of  snow 
now  on  the  ground,  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  feet.  A  strong  northerly  wind 
prevailed  during  the  latter  fall  of  snow,  and  drifted  it 
so  as  to  fill  up  hollows  and  form  banks  of  snow  in  many 
places  five  or  six  feet  high,  rendering  the  main  roads 
impassable  for  several  du' s.  The  mail  from  Philadel- 
phia, due  on  Saturday  evening,  did  not  arrive,  though 
every  exertion  was  made  by  the  active  and  enterprising 
contractors  on  the  route  to  forward  it,  until  Tuesday 
evening.  The  by-roads  are  in  a  still  worse  condition, 
and  in  many  cases  have  to  be  abandoned,  and  new  roads 
made  through  fields,  barn-yards,  &c.  It  is  the  general 
opinion,  that  there  has  not  been  as  much  snow  on  the 
ground,  at  any  one  time,  these  thirty-five  years. — Jour. 

Such  was  the  depth  of  the  snow  drifts,  that  though 
between  Lancaster  and  Paradise,  a  distance  of  nine 
miles,  fifty  horses  were  employed  to  break  the  road  in 
advance,  yet  the  stage  could  not  proceed,  though  drag- 
ged  upon  runners,  by  six  of  the  finest  horses  of  the  line,  | 


one  of  which  perished  through  exhaustion.  In  some 
cases  the  drifts  were  six,  seven  and  even  twelve  feet  in' 
height;  and  often,  after  being  forced  by  a  company  of 
twenty  or  thirty  horsemen,  the  violence  of  the  wind  and? 
the  lightness  of  the  snow  immediately  obliterated  every 
mark  of  their  progress,  and  rendered  the  road  as  impas- 
sable as  before. — Gazette. 

Columbia,  (Pa.)  Jan.  20. 
One  of  the  most  severe  snow  storms  which  has  visited 
this  part  of  the  country — some  say  for  fifty  years — com- 
menced on  Friday  evening  the  14th  instant,  and  con- 
tinued without  intermission  until  Sunday  morning.  We 
should  judge  the  average  of  the  fall  to  be  about  three 
feet,  and  the  drifts  in  some  places  to  be  twelve  feet 
high.  The  Baltimore  mail  due  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
did  not  arrive  till  about  twelve  o'clock,  M.  on  Monday; 
and  the  Philadelphia  mail  due  on  Saturday  evening,  ar- 
rived here  yesterday  about  the  same  hour  of  the  day. 
The  storm  must  have  been  very  severe  at  the  east.  The 
Harrisburg  stages,  which  left  York  on  their  way  up, 
were  obliged  to  stop  on  Sunday,  between  York  and! 
York  Haven,  on  account  of  getting  fast  in  the  snow. 
The  horses  were  taken  out  and  the  stages  left  behind. 
The  next  morning  a  party  went  out  to  remove  the  stages; 
when  (mirabile  dictu)  no  sign  of  them  could  be  found — - 
the  drifts  having  complete^'  covered  them  up. 

Above  us,  the  river  is  closed  at  Marietta;  below  at 
Washington,  and  thence  down  to  Peach  Bottom.  For 
the  last  two  or  three  days,  we  have  been  visited  by  a 
large  number  of  ducks,  and  among  them  a  plenty  of 
canvass  backs.  We  have  not  heard  of  much  execution 
by  the  gunners. — Spy. 

Harrisbdrg,  (Pa.)  Jan.  22. 
The  snow  storm  with  which  we  were  visited  on  the 
14th  and  15th  instant,  appears  to  have  extended  over 
the  whole  of  our  state,  together  with  parts  of  New  York 
and  Maryland.  The  papers  from  every  quarter  speak 
of  the  impassable  roads  and  the  stoppage  of  the  mails. 
We  at  this  place  did  not  receive  our  Philadelphia  pa- 
pers of  Friday,  until  Wednesday  afternoon;  the  western- 
and  northern  mails  were  not  so  much  delayed.  Yester- 
day at  noon  it  commenced  snowing  again,  and  con- 
tinued until  our  paper  went  to  press. — Republican* 

■  January  21  We  do  not  recollect  ever  having  wit- 
nessed so  great  a  fall  of  snow,  as  that  which  took  place 
during  the  late  storm.    It  commenced  on  Friday  eve- 
ning last,  with  an  easterly  wind,  and  continued  without 
intermission  until  Sunday  morning.    If  the  snow  had 
fallen  without  being  disturbed  by  the  wind,  we  pre- 
sume it  would  have  been  at  least  two  feet  deep.  But, 
as  it  was  light  and  the  wind  fresh,  it  was  blown  and 
drifted  in  many  places  so  as  to  be  completly  impassable. 
Many  of  our  roads  are  filled  up  to  the  fence  tops  on 
each  side,  and  are  altogether  impassable.    Those  com- 
pelled to  travel  have,  in  many  places,  to  pass  through 
fields  and  woods  entirely  off  the  track  to  find  a  passage. 
Our  court  commenced  on  Monday,  and  owing  to  the- 
impossibility  of  getting  to  town  through  the  snow,  but 
four  grand  jurors,  out  of  twenty -four,  answered  to  their 
names,  and  it  was  not  until  Tuesday  that  a  sufficient 
number  appeared  to  do  business  ;  and  then  the  whole 
number  was  but  thirteen.    We  were  for  several  days- 
cut  off  from  all  communication  eastward  by  mail.  The 
Philadelphia  stage,  which  should  have  arrived  on  Satur- 
day night,  did  not  reach  us  until  Tuesday;  and  several 
of  the  stages  that  left  this  on  Saturday  morning,  were 
obliged  to  return.    We  have  this  consolation,  however, 
if  there  is  any  consolation  to  be  derived  from  company 
in  difficulty,  that  there  is  not  a  paper  received  that  has 
been  published  since  the  storm,  particularly  from  to- 
wards the  south,  north,  and  east,  that  does  not  detail 
similar  consequences  from  the  same  cause. — Reporter.- 

We  had  a  very  severe  north-east  storm  on  Thursday 
night,  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  it  continues  cold  with* 
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high  wind.  The  snow,  we  think,  would  average  up- 
wards of  two  feet  upon  the  ground,  but  it  has  drifted. 
The  roads  are  almost  impassable.  There  was  no  mail 
from  Philadelphia  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  night;  and 
Rone  from  Baltimore  on  Sunday  night.  The  Northum- 
berland and  Reading1  mails  are  also  wanting-.  The  west- 
ern mail,  by  Chambersburg,  has  not  been  interrupted, 
but  its  arrival  has  been  late. — Intelligencer. 

Reading,  (Pa.)  Jan.  22. 

Almost  every  paper  received  at  our  office  this  week, 
has  had  some  account  of  the  "Great  Snmv"  which,  on 
its  passage  from  east  to  west,  and  distributing  its  flakes 
bountifully  north  and  south,  visited  us  in  the  night  of 
the  14th  instant,  and  produced  a  cessation  of  our  mails, 
particularly  those  from  the  east,  for  several  days. 

The  citizens  of  our  town,  ever  active  in  the  cause  of 
charity,  commenced,  early  in  the  week,  to  seek  for  the 
suffering  poor,  and  promptly  devised  ways  and  means 
to  see  such  relieved,  in  which  they  have  been  eminently 
successful.  In  consequence  of  the  roads  being  blocked 
up,  in  what  may  justly  be  called  a  protracted  storm,  by 
drifting  the  snow  into  hills  &.  little  mountains.preventing 
access  to  our  market  the  usual  supplies  of  fuel  and  other 
necessaries, were  unattainable, and  the  cry  of  wood, wood, 
particularly,  was  resounded  in  every  quarter  of  the 
town.  Since  Tuesday  last,  the  roads  have  been  in  pro- 
gressive improvement,  and  communication  with  our 
country  friends  rendered  not  only  easy  but  pleasant. 

Several  families  of  German  emigrants,  to  the  number 
of  fifty-one  souls,  arrived  here  with  their  wagons  on 
Tuesday,  from  New  York,  via  Easton,  on  their  way  to 
Ohio.  The  peculiarity  of  their  situation  was  such,  that 
our  benevolent  county  officers  offered  them  the  several 
apartments  in  the  county  court-house,  which  was  thank- 
fully accepted,  and  wherein  they  are  now  comfortably 
quartered. 

Friday  noon. — We  are  again  visited  with  a  brisk  snow 
from  north-east,  with  every  indication  of  its  continuing 
for  several  hours. — Journal. 

Easton,  (Pa.)  Jan.  20. 
We  have  been  favoured  with  a  letter  from  a  young 
gentleman,  who  left  Easton  on  Saturday  morning  last  to 
proceed  to  Philadelphia,  but  who  got  no  further  than 
Bucksville,  about  eighteen  miles  from  this  place,  as  late 
as  Monday  afternoon  last.  The  storm  was  most  tre- 
mendous. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  editor,  dated  Bucksville,  Jan.  17. 

"If  untiring  zeal  and  active  exertion,  in  the  service 
of  the  public,  no  matter  how  humble  the  sphere  in 
which  the  individual  moves,  be  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion, then  do  we  think  Mr.  John  Montgomery,  the  dri- 
ver of  the  Easton  Mail,  deserving  of  the  highest  encomi- 
ums. After  enduring  fatigue  almost  incredible,  and 
when  the  existing  circumstances  rendered  it  impossible 
to  proceed  further  with  the  stage,  he  unloosed  the  horses 
and  endeavored  to  take  them  to  Mr.  Drake's,  a  distance 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  He  rode  about  half  a  mile 
when  his  four  horses  became  imbedded  in  a  snow  bank. 
They  were  so  perfectly  chilled  that  they  were  almost 
ineapable  even  of  walking,  much  less  of  extricating 
themselves.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Montgo- 
mery procured  a  rail  from  an  adjoining  fence,  and  dug 
them  out  of  the  snow.  lie  then  retraced  his  steps,  de- 
posited three  of  his  horses  in  Mr.  Barne's  stable,  and 
with  the  other  continusd  his  journey,  determined  as  he 
said,  "to  deliver  the  mail  safely  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life."  When  he  arrived  at  Mr.  Drake's  inn,  his  eye 
lashes  were  cemented  together  with  ice, — himself  so 
benumbed  that  he  could  scarcely  articulate,  and  his 
situation  so  precarious  that  the  most  active  restoratives 
were  found  necessary  for  his  recovery.  He  is  now  per- 
iectly  restored,  and  the  horses  are  all  doing  well." 

L.ewi9town,  (Pa.)  Jan.  20. 
The  weather  for  the  last  few  days  would  seem  as  if  it 
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would  be  as  in  days  "Lang  Syne."  Some  20  or  30 
years  ago  deep  snows  were  common;  but  since  the 
winter  of  1810  we  have  not  hud  a  snow  as  deep  as  the 
present.  This  snow,  measured  in  Lewistown,  was 
found  to  be  three  feet  deep;  and  the  weather  since  has 
constantly  remained  cold.  The  roads  have  been  stop- 
ped by  the  snow  sliding  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
and  the  stage  could  not  pass  the  Narrows  fo?  two  days, 
the  mail  having  to  be  carried  on  horseback 

February  10. — The  winter  has  disappointed  the  ex- 
pectations of  almost  every  person.  Generally,  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  but  little  snow  fell  during  tho 
season,  and  that  continued  for  a  short  time,  there  being 
intervals  of  warm  weather,  which  melted  the  snow  and 
carried  off  the  ice  from  our  rivers;  and  many  men  of 
observation  had  supposed  our  climate  was  annually  me- 
liorating— and  though  the  climate  of  America  in  the 
same  latitude,  was  much  colder  than  that  of  Europe, 
they  supposed  that  when  our  forests  were  cleared  off;  we 
would  have  little  snow  with  mild  winters.  The  theory 
is  completely  refuted  in  the  present  season.  Previously 
to  the  14  th  of  January  we  had  little  cold  weather,  there 
then  fell  out  the  deep  snow,  extending  from  tha  region 
of  the  Allegheny  to  the  sea  coast — over  the  whole  face 
of  the  country,  from  two  feet  to  three  feet  six  inches, — 
since  which,  have  fallen  three  several  snows  of  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  each;  though  the  last  on  the  3d  of 
February,  that  which  fell  out  in  rain  nearer  the  sea  coast,, 
was  snow  in  this  section  of  country,  and  the  roads  in 
every  direction  shut  up;  and  the  snow  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  country  so  deep  as  to  prevent  persons  taking 
out  timber  or  even  fire  wood,  and  from  being  able  to 
leave  their  homes  except  with  difficulty.  For  the  lasj 
five  days  the  weather  has  been  excessively  cold,  and 
the  Juniata  river  having  been  previously  open,  is  now 
completely  blocked  up  with  ice,  from  which  some  dan- 
ger may  be  apprehended  to  the  public  works,  if  the  ice 
and  snow  go  off  with  a  high  flood;  but  as  nature  always 
provides  for  herself,  the  ground  at  the  time  the  snow 
fell,  was  not  frozen,  and  remains  as  free  from  frost  as  in 
the  summer  time,  being  protected  by  the  immense 
covering  of  snow;  and  will  with  her  numberless  mouths 
drink  up  the  flood  which  would  otherwise  deluge  the 
country. — I,ewistown  Eagle, 

Pottsville,  Jan.  22, 
Snow. — We  have  been  visited  with  the  heaviest  f.i  11 
of  snow  that  has  been  witnessed  for  many  years.  A' 
violent  snow  storm  set  in  on  Friday  night  14th  inst. 
bringing  with  it  immense  quantities,  and  continuing 
with  little  intermission  until  Sunday,  in  the  latter  part 
of  which  day  it  ceased.  On  Monday  morning  the 
weather  was  clear  and  beautiful — the  snow  averaging 
about  three  feet  in  depth,  though  piled  up  in  huge  mas- 
ses by  the  influence  of  the  wind  in  many  spots,  block- 
ing up  the  roads  and  rendering  travelling  difficult  and 
dangerous.  Throughout  Monday  a  strong  northwester- 
ly wind  prevailed,  occasioning  a  perpetual  drifting  of 
the  snow  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  filling  the  partly 
broken  roads,  and  realizing  on  a  small  scale  the  advan- 
tages of  the  other  continent.  Tuesday  wa9  ushered  in 
with  another  fall  of  snow,  which  was,  however,  light 
and  of  short  duration.  The  oldest  inhabitants  declare 
that  the  quantity  at  present  on  the  ground  exceeds  that 
of  any  period  within  their  recollection.  No  mail  was 
received  at  this  place  from  Saturday  until  Wednesday 
fr  o  m  Ph  i  lad  el  p  h  ia. — Observer. 

Mixford,  (Pa.)  Jan.  21. 
Through  the  course  of  the  week  past  we  were  visited 
with  a  remarkable  quantity  of  snow.     We  were  inform- 
ed that  it  measured  rising  twenty  inches. 

Wilkesbarbe,  Jan.  21. 
The  Storim. — The  sn»w  storm  of  last  week  appears 
to  have  interrupted,  for  a  short  time,  the  regular  trans; 
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mission  of  the  mails,  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
No  mail  was  received  at  this  place  from  Harrisburg  for 
two  or  three  days  in  succession — neither  did  the  Phila- 
delphia mail,  which  was  due  on  Tuesday  last,  arrive  till 
yesterday. — Herald. 

Biaiiisvii.lt.,  (Fa.)  Feb.  19. 
The  snow,  within  a  few  days  past,  has  been  rapidly 
disappearing.  It  has  afforded  great  facilities  to  Iron 
Merchants  in  the  transportatioo  of  blooms  and  pig  metal. 
An  unusual  quantity  of  these  articles  have  been  convey- 
ed from  the  works  to  this  place  and  Pittsburgh  since 
the  snow  fell. 

PiTTsimnon,  (Pa.)  Jan.  18. 
On  the  night  of  Friday  last,  we  had  a  fall  of  snow, 

which  is  now  about  22  inches  deep  Gazette. 



Enir.,  (Pa.)  Jan.  29. 
Though  the  weather  has  been  pretty  cold,  and  suitable 
to  the  season,  during  the  greater  part  of  this  month, 
we  have  not  been  overburdened  with  snow  in  this  qtiar- 
ter.having  had  scarcely  enough  to  make  good  sleighing. 
— Observer. 

Tioga,  (Pa.)  Jan.  8. 
Feeshet, — We  have  had  one  of  the  greatest  Fresh- 
ets, recently,  within  the  vicinity  of  the  Tioga  river, 
ever  experienced  in  this  section  of  country.  On  Fri- 
day morning  week  it  commenced  raining,  and  continued 
through  the  day  and  the  following  night.  On  Saturday 
morning  the  river  was  so  high  as  to  inundate  its  banks 
in  several  places  between  this  and  Lawrenceville,  in 
some  instances  fences  to  considerable  value  were  carri- 
ed away,  and  the  main  road  rendered  impassable  with 
horses.  The  injury  sustained,  is  to  no  great  amount, 
excepting  the  damage  that  may  have  been  done  to  lands. 
A  bridge  near  Robert's  mill,  on  Crooked  Creek,  was 
carried  off,  and  one  of  the  piers  of  the  bridge  across 
the  Cowanesque,  below  Lawrenceville,  is  missing.  It 
will  probably  soon  be  repaired,  so  as  to  be  made  passa- 
ble with  teams.  Footmen  now  pass  over  it  in  safety. — 
Gaz. 

Maccii  Chunk,  Jan.  10. 
TnE  late  Rains. — The  immense  quantity  of  rain 
which  has  fallen  within  the  past  week,  and  the  prece- 
ding one,  has  raised  our  rivers  to  an  unusual  height. 
The  Lehigh  rose  higher  than  it  has  been  since  1821, 
and  considerable  damage  has  been  done  to  our  canal. 
The  waters  are  now  falling. 

The  Mails. — The  river  Lehigh  overflowed  the 
Mauch  Chunk  Narrows  to  su,ch  a  degree  on  Wednes- 
day night  last  that  the  road  was  rendered  impassable 
for  carriages  or  horses,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Philadelphia  mail'  was  not  received.  The  Thursday 
noon  mail  was  brought  from  the  Gap  on  horseback,  and 
the  pedestrian  made  hia  way  among  the  rocks  of  the 
mountain. 



Pittsburgh,  Peb.  11. 
MoKOTrGAUEiA  River.— On  Wednesday  last  we  had 
■  no  mail  from  any  place  along  the  National  road  east  of 
the  Monongahela.  We  understand  that  the  ice  has 
been  running  at  Brownsville  for  three  or  four  days  past, 
although  the  river  is  still  fast  frozen  here.  It  is  said 
that  the  ice  is  jammed  about  five  miles  above  this  ci  y, 
and  formed  into  a  very  deep,  solid  mass.  If  it  should 
be  carried  off  by  a  sudden  rise  of  water,  much  damage 
may  be  done. — Gazette. 

Wilkesba3ire,  March  4. 
The  ice  in  the  Susquehanna  took  its  departure  yes- 
terday.  It  broke  and  carried  off  the  ice-breaker  attached 
to  one  of  the  piers  of  the  bridge,  and  did  some  other 
injury  ofminorimportar.ee. —  Wyomivv  Herald* 


MiiTos,  Msrch  5. 
The  ice  broke  up  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna yesterday  and  floated  off.  It  had  partially  broke 
up,  some  days  before,  from  this  place,  but  lodged  at 
the  head  of  the  pool  formed  by  Shamokin  dam,  and 
there  formed  an  ice  dam  which  dammed  the  water  above 
this  place.  Straubs  mills  were  stopped  and  Eckerl's 
nearly  so.  We  heard  of  no  damage  being-  done  to  the 
public  works.  The  break  up  was  by  piece  meal. — Mil- 
tonian. 

SosatTEHAHiTA  River. — We  learn  that  the  river  is  very- 
high  and  rising,  fears  are  entertained  that  much  loss 
will  be  sustained  along  its  shores.  The  ice  has  moved 
from  below  Conewago  falls,and  damraed  at  several  places 
between  New  Holland  and  Eib's  landing.  It  is  shoved 
together  at  those  places  to  the  height  of  20  and  30  feet. 
The  ice  is  generally  three  feet  thick,  and  very  solid. 
The  snow  on  the  mountains  ap  the  river,  is  about  4  feet 
deep. 

For  the  Register  of  Peiinsj  Vvania. 
THE  ALCHEMIST. 
No.  XIV. 
STEAMBOATS. 
I  do  not  intend  to  waste  my  own  time,  and  weary 
my  readers  by  dilating  upon  the  advantages  of  Steam- 
boats; the  immense  accession  which  they  have  furnished 
to  the  actual  comfort  of  the  travelling  portion  of  the 
community,  or  the  increased  facilities  for  intercommuni- 
cation, by  which  a  visit  to  Niagara  is  not  now  a  much 
greater  undertaking  than  was  a  journey  to  New  York 
some  years  ago.    But  one  circumstance  connected! 
with  them  may  well  claim  a  momentary  attention:  » 
state  of  things  which  probably  the  vast  mind  of  Fulton* 
teeming  as  it  was  with  all  great  thoughts  attendant  up- 
on his  immortal  discovery,  could  not  have  divined.  1 
allude  to  a  dinner  on  board  of  a  crowded  steamboat. 

Reader,  hast  ever  been  present  at  one  such?  If  so, 
I  am  sure  you  can  never  forget  it.  Let  me  present  fir; 
an  instant,  to  those  who  have  never  gone  the  grand 
tour,  or  even  made  a  trip  in  a  steamer  along  the  Sound 
or  up  the  Hudson,  a  faint  sketch  of  such  a  scene. 

It  must  in  the  first  place  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
the  boat  is  crowded — which  during  the  travelling 
months  is  most  generally  the  case:  for,  verily  the 
Americans  are  an  erratic  people.  This  vast  crowd1 
is  confined  within  a  space  which,  I  am  sure  they 
would  never  willingly  occupy  but  for  the  extraordinary 
enjoyments  that  are  presumed  to  flow  from  travelling 
— enjoyments  which  counterbalance  heat,  dust,  pres- 
sure from  a  crowd  in  the  piping  hot  months  of  July  and 
August,  and  even  an  occasional  explosion,  of  a  boiler, 
which  now  and  then  comes  very  unexpectedly,  to  map 
the  pleasure  of  the  excursion. 

This  crowd  is  partly  dispersed  through  the  cabins  and 
upon  the  upper  and  lower  decks  of  the  boat;  some  wil1 
lingly  enduring,  the  heat  of  the  cabin  to  escape  the  daz- 
zling brightness  of  the  Sun— others  preferring  the  lat- 
ter to  the  confined  air  of  the  former,  but  all  half  baked 
with  the  heat — their  ears  stunned  with  the  noise  of  the 
steam,  and  those  on  deck  with  eyes  half  blinded  with  the 
flying  cinders:  The  hour  for-  dinner  approaches;  the 
company  in  the  cabin  is  ejected  upon  deck,  for  a  three- 
fold reason;  to  prevent  depredations  upon  the  viands— 
to  avoid  interference  with  the  servants;  and  above  all  to 
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enforce  that  equality  of  right,  that  privilege  of  all^start- 
ing  fair,  which  in  this  democratic  country  is  the  great 
rule  of  action.  The  company  is  of  course  compressed 
into  a  much  smaller  space — the  heat  and  discomfort  are 
proportionably  increased,  each  one  is  ready  to  exclaim 
*ljam  satis" — man  is  naturally  gregarious;  but  there  is  a 
medium  in  all  things.  The  Americans  are,  I  presume, 
as  polite  as  other  people — but  even  they  can  not  stand 
■too  much  crowd;  too  much  heat — hunger  adds  its 
gnawings  to  encrease  their  disquietude.  I  am  not  phy- 
sician or  epicure  enough  to  know  whether  heat  increas- 
es the  appetite  or  not — but  certainly  anxiety  and  disquie- 
tude do,  and  never  have  I  seen  such  voracious  appetites 
so  hard  to  be  appeased  with  what  is  their  own,  and 
sometimes  with  what  is  their  neighbor's  too,  as  on  such 
ocasions.  The  bell  which  gives  note  of  preparation, 
serves  like  the  overture  at  the  French  Opera,  to  height- 
en the  desire  for  the  full  performance.  At  last  a  second 
bell  announces  that  all  is  ready — the  cabin  doors  are 
•thrown  or  rather  burst  open,  and  a  mighty  noise  upon 
the  stairs,  announces  that  the  crowd  is  tumbling  down 
to  dinner.  Reader,  in  that  scramble  down  steep  and 
narrow  stairs,  there  is  no  quarter — neither  age  nor  con- 
dition is  spared — tiger-like  one  springs  over  another; 
and  if  a  faint  and  feeble  spirit  of  politeness  for  an  instant 
desires  to  lend  a  helping  hand  or  exercise  a  little  forbear- 
ance towards  another,  it  is  soon  drowned  in  a  sense  of 
4he  absolute  necessity  of  taking  care  of  oneself. 

Once  in  the  cabin,  the  crowd  soon  disseminates  itself 
and  fills  the  large  tables;  in  an  instant  every  phice  is 
taken — and  many  a  lingering  eye  is  cast  upon  the 
crowded  board,  untill  a  fill  conviction  of  the  necessity 
cf  waiting  for  a  second  course,  crosses  the  mind  of  the 
unlucky  traveller  and  he  rushes  upon  deck. 

The  confusion  and  the  noise  attendant  upon  the  ta- 
king of  seats  are  indescribable — no  one  knows  how  or 
when  be  obtained  his,  all  that  he  is  sensible  of,  is  a  fierce 
determination  to  keep  his  own  at  all  hazards.  To  the 
Jioise,  succeeds  the  look,  for  a  moment,  of  exulting 
gratification  at  the  assurance  of  being  safely  fixed  at 
table,  and  then  all  is  hushed,  and  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion commences. 

That  the  guests  are  a-hungered  is  proved  not  only 
by  the  quantity  which  they  devour,  but  by  their  ability 
to  eat  such  provisions.  Meat  half-cooked,  vegetables 
parboiled,  pies  all  dough,  disappear  as  if  by  magic. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  what  I  said  above  that  the 
iSneal  is  partaken  in  silence — there  is,  indeed,  little 
neighbourly  converse,  unless  the  occasional  out-break- 
ing of  some  political  discussion  can  be  called  such.  The 
general  talk  is  directed  not  to  each  other,  but  at  the 
waiters.  "John  do  this — Peter  do  that,"  but  John  wont 
do  this,  and  Peter  wont  do  that,  till  the  demand  is  fifty 
times  repeated,  and  even  then  though  they  may  have 
every  disposition  to  oblige,  the  thing  required  may  be 
absolutely  impossible;  as  when  the  request  is  to  furnish 
a  . clean  knife  or  fork. 

If  any  of  my  readers  on  board  of  a  steamboat  on  such 
an  occasion,  should  be  in  that  happy  situation,  in  which 
having  luckily  secured  a  comfortable  seat,  he  has  no 
appetite  to  satisfy,  or  one  which  haply  shuns  indulgence 


in  such  a  scene,  he  may  derive  infinite  amusement  from 
a  contemplation  of  the  spectacle  there  presented  to 
him.  The  look  of  disappointment  in  the  face  of  one  on 
beholding  some  dish,  on  which  he  had,  in  an  unlucky 
moment,  centered  his  affections,  vanish  and  leave  his 
wishes  ungratified,  the  strong  contrast  which  his  neigh- 
bor presents,  in  the  fullness  of  fruition.  The  anger, 
in  another,  amounting  to  perfect  vindictiveness,  with 
which  he  perseveres  in  reiterating  commands  and  en- 
treaties to  servants  who  wont  hear,  or  who,  if  they  do 
hear,  and  yet  dont  comply,  ease  their  conscience  with 
the  reflection,  "that  they  cant  do  more  nor  they  can  do." 
These,  and  a-tbeasand  other  incidents  afford  food  for 
the  mind,  much  better  than  any  which  the  table  affords 
for  the  body,  and  may  serve  to  make  a  most  agreeable 
interlude  in  a  wearisome  journey.  But  reader,  crack 
no  jokes  at  the  expense  of  any  present,  unless  perfectly 
sure  of  your  man.  Indulge  as  many  inward  sarcasms  as 
your  imagination  may  prompt,  but  if  they  should  force 
a  passage  through  your  lips,  better  by  far  to  escape  from 
the  commg  wrath  of  some  tall,  raw-boned  son  of  the 
west,  as  I  vanish  now.  UMBRAJ 


REPORT 

Of  the  Committee  and  Resolution  of  the  Senate  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 2d  April,  1831,  about  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Philadelphia,  Germantown  and 
Norristown  Kail  Road  Company. 

In  tub  Senate — April  2d,  1831. 

Mn.  Reiff,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was  refer- 
red sundry  remonstrances  from  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Germantown  and  Norristown  Rail  Road 
Company,  and  praying  for  legislative  interference,  re- 
ported. 

That  they  have  examined  the  minutes  and  papers, 
connected  with  the  subject  with  due  deliberation.  At 
the  time  the  act  was  passed  it  was  expected  that  great 
difficulty  would  arise  in  obtaining  sufficient  subscrip- 
tions to  the  stock  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  the  act;  and 
to  remove  this  as  far  as  practicable,  an  unusual  number 
of  commissioners  were  inserted  in  the  bill  of  persons  re- 
siding in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  County  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  county  of  Montgomery,  in  order  that  they 
should  use  their  influence  in  their  respective  neighbor- 
hoods, to  get  the  subscription  filled.  The  commission- 
ers as  soon  as  the  law  was  passed  exerted  themselves  to 
procure  persons  to  subscribe,  and  not  being  excluded  as 
commissioners  from  acting  as  attorneys  to  subscribe 
they  accordingly  acted  as  such;  to  a  certain  extent  their 
exertions  no  doubt  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to 
create  an  excitement  in  the  public  mind  to  obtain  stock. 
Thevo  was  consequently  a  great  demand  for  it,  and  many 
were  of  course  disappointed.  The  commissioners  re- 
stricted themselves,  which  they  need  not  have  done  ac- 
cording to  the  act,  to  a  certain  number  of  shares  as  at- 
torneys. It  appears  that  in  every  stage  of  their  proceed- 
ing, the  commissioners  took  counsel  from  respect- 
able members  of  the  bar,  and  acted  accordingly,  and 
from  their  minutes  and  the  list  of  subscribers  exhibited 
that  the  stock  was  fairly  taken  and  generally  divided. 
The  committee  after  full  consideration  of  the  subject 
believe  that  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  has  been 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
act  of  incorporation. 

They  therefore  offer  the  following  Resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  resolution  attached  to  the  foregoing  report  was 
again  read,  considered  and  adopted. 
Extract  from  the  Journal. 

W.  S.  FRANKLIN,  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
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Lunar  Rainbow. — On  Thursday  night  last  (March  24), 
we  witnessed,  between  the  hours  of  2  and  4,  a  beautiful 
rainbow.  That  we  apprehend,  is  rather  a  rare  sight. 
For  although  we  know  that  like  causes  produce  like 
effects,  yet  we  pronounce,  the  combination  necessary 
to  produce  Noah's  how  after  night,  occurs  more  rarely, 
than  when  manufactured  by  sunshine.  To  us  at  least, 
it  was  a  stranger,  and  brought  forcibly  to  mind  the  stead- 


fastness of  the  promise  made  to  him,  to  whom  the 
heavenly  emblem  first  appeared,  that  "the  world  should 
no  more  be  destroyed  by  a  flood,"— a  promise,  which 
that  appearence,  taught  us,  is  as  enduring  by  NIGHT  as 

Day. —  York  Rep.   

Cad  bond  ale  Township. — A  new  township  has  re- 
cently been  erected  in  this  county,  out  or  parts  of  Blake- 
ley  and  Greenfield,  and  is  called  Carbondale.    It  is  as 
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tonishing  how  rapid  lias  been  the  increase  of  population 
in  that  section  of  country.  Carbondale,  where  a  short 
time  since  there  was  but  one  dwelling-house,  now  con- 
tains a  great  portion  of  the  population  of  a  township. 
Honesdule,  in  Wayne  county,  not  far  from  Carbondale, 
was  recently  a  wilderness,  and  now  we  observe  its  in- 
habitants have  petitioned  the  legislature  to  incorporate 
it  into  a  borough. — Susquehanna  Democrat. 


In  Tell  township,  ssys  the  Huntingdon  (Penn.)  Ga- 
zette, a  bird  of  unusual  large  dimensions  was  perceived 
alighting  at  the  carcase  of  a  beast  which  had  diedj  those 
who  observed  it,  procured  a  gun  and  got  close  enough 
to  shoot  it.  It  prsved  to  be  a  large  Eagle,  with  a  trap 
suspended  to  its  leg;  and  the  trap  had  been  so  long  the 
eagle's  companion,  that  the  friction  of  the  wings  on  it 
had  burnished  the  metal  bright, 
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THE 

FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

INDIGENT  WIDOWS'  AND  SINGLE  WOMEN'S 
SOCIETY. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "Indigent  Widows'  and 
Single  Women's  Society,"  held  at  the  Session  Room 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  13th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1831,  the  following  Report  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Edward  Rutledge. 

On  the  return  of  another  Anniversary  of  the  Indigent 
Widows'  and  Single  Women's  Society,  the  Managers 
meet  the  assembled  patrons  of  the  Institution  with  a 
statement  of  the  occurrences  of  the  past  year,  and  the 
present  situation  of  the  helpless  family  committed  to 
their  charge.  The  occurrences  are  few  in  number,  and 
simple  in  character,  but  in  their  degree  important,  as 
t'hey  evince  the  benefits  resulting  from  their  benefac- 
tion. 

Many  of  the  inmates  have  been  afflicted  with  severe 
illness,"  of  an  acute  character,  but  which  finally  yielded 
to  medical  skill  and  good  nursing;  and  there  is  reason 
to  hope,  leaving  the  subjects  of  these  visitations  with 
hearts  softened  by  a  sense  of  mercies  received,  and 
minds  elevated  to  the  source  from  whence  these  mer- 
cies flowed.  Two  others,  of  great  age,  have  gradually 
sunk  to  the  repose  of  the  grave,  cheered  in  their  course 
by  those  assurances  which  can  alone  shed  a  ray  on  that 
dark  abode. 

One  poor  invalid  has  lost  by  fever  the  powers  of  her 
mind,  but  it  is  harmless  and  susceptible  of  enjoyment  ; 
and  serves  to  keep  in  exercise  the  kind  feelings  of  the 
other  inmates,  by  attendance  on  her  wants  and  wayward 
fancies.  There  have  been  six  admissions  during  the 
past  year;  making  a  family  of  forty-eight  pensioners, 
with  four  assistants.  Among  those  admissions,  we  can- 
not refrain  from  noticing  one  who  has  reached  the  cli- 
max of  wretchedness;  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  nur- 
tured in  the  lap  of  indulgence,  subsequently  bereft  of 
fortune,  relation',  and  friends;  decrepid  in  person  from 
disease,  and  destitute  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  thus  shut 
out  from  all  the  social  sympathies  of  our  nature,  and 
with  no  avenues  remaining  open  bv  which  to  impart  a 
gleam  of  hope  to  her  mind.  Yet  her  memory  is  tena- 
cious of  the  scene  of-  former  days,  and  her  heart  warm 
and  susceptible  of  gratitude  for  the  protection  and  kind- 
ness of  strangers.  The  residue  of  the  family  are  as 
comfortable  asage  and  infirmity  will  admit;  their  person- 
al wants  are  not  only  relieved,  but  spiritual  aid  is  also 
imparted  by  many  benevolent  clergymen  and  pious 
friends,  whose  visits  of  mercy  will  doubtless  be  blessed 
to  their  cverlas'ing  welfare. 

The  Managers  have  also  the  satisfaction  of  stating, 
that  they  are  enabled  to  close  the  accounts  of  the  year 
with  less  pecuniary  difficulty  than  they  have  hitherto 
experienced.  This  has  been  owing  to  the  liberal  do- 
nation from  the  executors  of  Mr.  M'Kenzie's  estate;  the 
usual  portion  of  the  Barclay  fund;  and  several  smaller 
Bums,  as  stated  in  the  treasury  account.  .They  feel  tru- 
1  y  grateful  for  this  timely  aid  from  the  friends  of  the  In- 
stitution, and  humbly  thankful  to  the  widows'  God, 
who  has  thus  caused  them  to  feel  assured  that  the  bar- 
rel of  meal  and  cruse,  of  oil  shall  never  be  suffered  to 
fail. 

Thus,  while  the  sister  Institution  is  drawing  the  des- 
olate orphans  from  the  scenes  of  want  and  wretched- 
ness, and  training  them  up  for  useful  members  of  the 
community— this  provides  a  haven  of  rest  for  those  who 
have  paid  their  dues  to  society  by  performing  the  busi- 
ness allotted  them  in  life  with  soberness  and  integrity; 
and  surely  it  must  be  gratifying  to  every  benevolent 
mind,  to  see  a  shelter  thus  provided  for  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  our  nature,  that  approximate  so  nearly  in  their 
entire  helplessness;  and  may  we  not  suppose  they  were 
thus  associated  in  the  mind  of  our  blessed  Lord,  when 
jie  declared  that  "whosoever  giveth  but  a  cup  of  cold 


water  in  his  name  to  one  of  these  little  or  helpless 
ones,  should  in  no  wise  lose  their  reward." 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Bar- 
clay, of  Bury  Hill,  in  Surry,  England,  has  occasioned  a 
grave  and  solemn  sensation  throughout  a  large  portion 
of  our  community.  In  this  city  his  first  breath  was 
drawn.  The  tie  which  binds  the  affections  to  the  place 
of  nativity,  with  him  remained  unbroken  and  unusually 
strong,  although  holier  bonds  and  an  ocean  separated 
him  from  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  from  the  people  of 
his  earliest  and  constant  regard.  To  him  Providence 
had  been  liberal;  he'was  affluent,  and  he  was  munificent. 
His  life,  his  character,  his  numerous  virtues  of  private 
and  public  utility,  merit  universal  commendation.  In 
his  life,  the  rich  have  a  bright  exemplar;  by  his  death, 
the  poor  have  lost  a  most  generous  benefactor. 

The  tribute  of  grateful  respect  is  due  to  his  memory 
from  the  managers  of  most  of  our  charitable  associations 
as  almoners  of  his  bounty;  they  have  been  greatly  assist- 
ed by  his  charities,  in  their  duties  and  exertions  to  ad- 
minister bread  to  the  hungry  and  clothing  to  the  naked. 

Aided  by  his  benevolence,  the  shelter  established  a- 
mong  us  for  :>ged  and  bereaved  females  in  the  winter  of 
their  pilgrimage,  has  for  many  years  been  increased  in 
its  resources  and  comforts,  for  those  who,  unfitted  for 
an  ordinary  almshouse,  had  yet  no  other  home.  Hav- 
ing partaken  of  his  largesses,  with  many  other  associa- 
tions in  this  city  for  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
this  Society  desire,  with  them,  to  bear  testimony  to  Mr. 
Barclay's  benefactions. 

In  his  adopted  country  he  has  left  a  name  of  infinitely 
more  value  to  his  friends,  than  mere  crowns  could  pur- 
chase, or  mere  heroes  bequeath.  To  all  who,  cherish- 
ing the  memory  of  his  worth,  lament  the  death  of  this 
good  man,  there  remains  a  consolation  more  soothing; 
mpre  precious  than  the  most  elaborate  eulogy — "  His 
life  was  the  life  of  the  righteous." 

Indigent  Widows'  and  Single  Women's  Society  in  Ac- 
count, with  the  Treasurer,  from  January  13///,  1830,  to 
January  10th  1831. 

1830.  Dn. 

To  cash  paid  Purchasing  Committee,  and 
expended  by  them  in  support  of  the  fa- 


mily,                                               -  $  2150  00 

To  cash  paid,  printing  Reports,        -       -  12  10 

To  cash  paid,  purchase  of  Stocks,     -       -  3305  50 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,         ...  40  98 


$5508  58 

1830,  Cn. 

By  balance  of  account  from  1829,  $  112  72 

By  life  subscriptions,       ....  90  00 

By  annual  subscriptions,          ...  646  00 

Hy  board  of  pensioners  in  the  Asylum,  294  50 

By  donation  from  Mr.  George  Harrison,  100  00 

By  donation  from  the  Barclay  Fund,  100  00 

By  donation  from  a  friend  signed  D.  30  00 

By  sundry  donations  from  former  patrons,  55  00 

By  cash  for  admissions  to  the  Asylum,  220  00 

By  interest  on  Stocks   699  00 

By  sale  of  six  per  cents,  -----  2100  00 
By  cash  received  from  the  executors  of 

William  M'Kenzie,         ....  1000  00 

By  sales  in  Asylum,           -       -       -       -  1716 

By  work  done  in  Asylum  -       -       -       -  21  12 

By  cash  from,  charity  box,  -              -       -  12  83 

By  fines  from  Managers,    -       -       -       -  10  25 


$5508  58 


Purchasing  Committee's  Account. 

Matrons's  salary,  $112  50 

Other  wages,  145  00 

Fuel,  158  93 


1831.] 


PAXTON  BOYS. 


255' 


Medicine,   32  02 

Butcher's  meat,  ....273  09 

Flour  and  bread,   235  34 

Groceries  389  02 

"Water  tax,....   15  00 

Shoes,   16  25 

Dry  Goods   24  23 

Yarn   24  81 

Soap,   17  50 

Hay,   4  87 

Matron,  for  house  expenses,  519  00 

House  cleaning',   32  69 

Fish,   17  00 

Potatoes   22  06 

Gardening  and  repairs,   6  50 

Brushes   5  10 

Weaving',   4  35 

Cows,   43  00 

Tinware  and  ironmongery,   17  24 

Carpenter's  work,  &c   49  31 

Funeral  expenses,   44  00 


Total.........  $2208  81 


(Balance  due  It.  Simmons,  January  1st,  1831,  $58  81.) 

List  of  Officers  and  Managers  for  the  year  1831. 

First  Directress — Mrs  Catharine  Chew. 

Second  Directress — Mrs.  Mary  Yorke. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  Mary  Hodge. 

Secretary — Miss  E.  Kepple. 
Managers — Mrs.  Catharine  Chew',  Mrs.  Mary  Yorke, 
Mrs.  Mary  Hodge,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Cope,  Mrs.  Ann  Col- 
lins, Mrs.  Theodosia  Graydon,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Biddle, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hazlehtirst,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Hallowell, 
Mrs.  Susannah  Latimer,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stott,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Vaux,  Mrs.  Sarah  Lippineott,  Mrs.  Sarah  W. 
Longstreth,  Mrs.  Ann  Richards,  Mrs.  Simmons,  Mrs.  E. 
Kane,  Mrs.  Stewart,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Brown,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Chester,  Miss  E.  Latimer,  Miss  E.  Ralston,  Miss  A.  Hall, 
Miss  E.  Keppele. 


PAXTON  BOYS. 

On  pages  297  and  359  of  vol.  6,  we  published  some  ar- 
cles  and  corrections  relating  to  this  subject,  the  annex- 
ed are  some  further  remarks  by  the  writer  of  the  article 
on  page  359 — they  are  copied  from  the  Lancaster  Jour- 
nal, in  which  that  article  was  inserted;  and  to  which  the 
following  paragraph  rsfers-: 
Mb.  Reynolds, 

Th^  writer  of  the  above  had  been  informed  by  some 
of  the  aged  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  Lancaster, 
that  the  outrage  had  been  perpetrated  upon  Sunday; 
what  gave  rise  to  this  opinion,  was  the  circumstance  of 
the  magistrates  being  in  church  when  the  alarm  was 
given.  The  25th  of  December  1763,  (Christmas  day) 
was  Sunday,  but  at  that  period  owing  principally  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  Province  the  Churches  were  fre- 
quently open  for  worship  on  other  days  of  the  week. 
Tuesday  the  27th  of  December,  1763,  while  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Barton  was  officiating  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  the 
doors  were  thrown  open  with  violence,  and  several 
voices  were  heard  exclaiming  'Paxton  Boys,'  'Murder,' 
•the  prison  is  attacked,'  'They  are  murdering  the  In- 
dians,' &c.  &.c.  Edward  Shippen,  Esq.  then  Chief  Mag- 
istrate of  the  Borough,  immediately  left  the  church,  and 
hastened  to  the  quarters  of  Captain  Robinson,  and  be- 
sought him  to  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  the  Indians,  but 
that  officer  replied,  "D — n  them  I  would  not  care  if  the 
whole  race  were  slain,  for  my  company  has  suffered 
enough  by  them  already.    I  will  not  stir  one  step.' 

The  magistrates  of  Lancaster  did  all  that  lay  in  their 
power.both  to  prevent  themurder  andto  apprehendthe 
rioters.  By  a  reference  to  Loskiel's  Indian  Missions,  page 
216,  it  appears,  that  on  November  the  eleventh,,  when 


the  Indians  who  were  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  be  lodged 
in  the  Barracks,  by  the  positive  command  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, that  the  soldiers  refused  to  admit  them. 

On  page  220  it  is  further  stated,  that  the  Indians  were 
ordered  to  New  York  for  safety,  and  when  they  had  left 
Philadelphia,  that  they  met  with  Captain  Robertson  and 
seventy  Highlanders,  who  were  ordered  to  escort  them  ; 
that  these  soldiers  behaved  very  wild  and  unfriendly. 

On  page  222  it  is  stated  that  Captain  Robertson's  com- 
pany was  now  relieved  by  one  hundred  and  seventy 
men  from  Gen.  Gage's  army,  commanded  by  Captain 
Schlosser.  "These  soldiers  had  suffered  much  from  the 
savages  near  Lake  Erie,  which  rendered  them  averse  to 
the  Indians." 

These  facts  will  show  clearly  that  the  military  autho- 
rity was  unwilling  to  attempt  the  avengeance  of  the  Pax- 
ton  Boys. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  three  of  the  persons  who 
were  most  deeply  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  In- 
dians at  Lancaster,  William  Hays,  the  Sheriff,  and  two 
persons  of  the  name  of  Smith  and  Howard,  met  with  an 
untimely  fate;  Hays  was  killed  in  a  Saw  Mill,  Smith 
drowned  himself  and  Howard  fell  on  a  knife,  which 
he  had  in  his  hand,  by  accident,  which  caused  his 
death. 

Wm.  Hays,  jr.  the  son  of  the  Sheriff,  and  Donnelly 
the  jailor,  were  also  suspected  of  being  in  the  plot. 

The  Paxton  Boys,  after  the  commission  of  the  murder, 
gave  three  cheers,  and  said  'We  have  presented  the 
citizens  of  Lancaster  with  a  Christmas  Box,  and  we  shall 
present  the  Philadelphians  with  a  New  Year's  Gilt." 

Note.- — The  Captain  Robertson  mentioned  in  Loski- 
el  is  the  same  Captain  Robertson  who  was  at  Lancaster 
with  his  Highlanders  at  the  lime  of  the  murder  of  the 
Indians. 

December  14th,  1763,  fourteen  Indians  were  murder- 
ed at  Conestogo,  by  fifty-seven  inhabitants  from  Pax- 
ton. 

December  27th,  1763,  nine  Indians  were  murdered 
in  Lancaster  by  a  number  of  Paxton  and  Donegal  Boys3 
well  armed. 


LONGEVITY. 
DIED, — On  the  23d  ult  at  the  residence  of  his  son 
near  St.  Thomas,  in  this  county,  Mr.  JOHN  HILL,  aged 
somewhere  about  123  or  127,  the  former  being  his  own 
calculation  and  the  latter  that  of  some  of  his  neighbours 
who  had  seen  his  discharge  from  the  army,  &.e.  &c.  He 
was  born  in  Herefordshire,  England,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Ann;  served  an  apprenticeship  in  a  diary;  enlist- 
ed under  George  I.  for?  years;  when  that  time  expired 
he  again  enlisted  and  served  21  yeais  in  England,  Ire- 
land, Spain,  and  in  America  on  the  Illinois  river.  When 
on  sea,  off  Gibraltar,  he  was  wounded  in  the  he;id,  and 
when  at  Illinois  in  the  leg.  Alone  time  the  surgeon 
came  prepared  for  amputation,  which  he  would  not 
permit.  The  latter  wound  was  a  running  sore  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  On  ihe  return  of  the  troops  to  Phila- 
delphia for  embarkation  to  England,  the  choice  of  a  pas- 
sage home  or  remaining,  was  given  him;  he  chose  the 
latter.  He  then  settled  in  Lancaster  county,  where  he 
married  when  about  sixty;  his  wife  being  about  half  his 
age.  He  has  left  2  children,  15  grand-childen,  and  two 
great-grand-children.  AS  the  com  nencement  of  our  re- 
volution he  was  considered  too  old  for  service.  He  was 
a  very  laborious  man,  and  could  do  a  day's  work  when 
turned  of  a  hundred.  His  appearance  for  years  past 
was  that  of  a  living  skeleton.  His  bod  ly  powers  expe- 
rienced a  considerable  change  about  2  years  since:  his 
hearing  failed,  coming  and  returning  at  short  intervals; 
the  sight  of  one  eye  entirely  failed,  and  that  of  the  other 
was  greatly  impaired,  and  some  of  his  limbs  lost  all  sen- 
sation. Notwithstanding  his  feeble  state,  he  would  fre- 
quently during  the  summer  and  fall,  walk  to  St.  Thomas, 
(2  miles)  resting  an  hour  or  two  and  taking  a  little  re- 
freshment.— Franklin  Repository . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


[Arni£ 


 __  

CAPTAIN  SULEIiD. 
A  late  account  from  Europe  announces  the  decease  of 
Captain  Wm.  W.  Sheed,  of  this  city;  a  mournful  messen- 
ger to  an  afflicted  wife,  family,  and  an  extensive  circle 
of  friends,  who  have  known  and  duly  estimate  lirs  worth. 
An  error  is,  however,  coupled  with  this  lamentable  event; 
it  cannot  be  traced  to  the  source  which  the  writer  as- 
cribes to  it.  It  was  the  result  of  illness  proceeding  from 
excessive  exertion,  hardship  and  exposure.  The  in- 
trepid Sheed  possesed  a  vigor,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
superior  to  even  extraordinary  difficulties;  but  those 
which  he  encountered  were  overwhelming-.  The  dis- 
tinguished station  which  he  attained  in  the  estimation  of 
society  Was  derived,  not  fr»m  the  extraneous  and  ad- 
ventitious aid  of  others,  but  frosn  his  own  native  intrinsic 
merits  alone.  The  writer  of  this  note  knew  him  from 
boyhood,andcan  speak  with  confidence  of  his  solid  worth, 
his  unbending  integrity,  his  active  mind,  and  most  of  the 
attributes  which  are  condensed  in  the  expressive  word 
virtue.  The  kindness  and  truth  of  his  nature  were  fully 
exhibited  in  the  enviable  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
husband,  son,  brother,  friend  and  citizen,  which  leaves 
with  us  the  melancholy  reflection,  that  he  once  lived  to 
exercise  them,  but  now  lives  no  more.  Nor  was  he  less 
brave  than  kind  and  generous.  The  attack  on  the  Bri- 
tish sloop  of  war  Martin,  in  the  bay  of  Delaware,  during 
the  late  war,  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  American. 
In  that  affair,  Capt.  Sliced  commanded  a  gun  boat  under 
Commodore  Annus.  In  his  zeal  to  gain  an  advantageous 
position  to  annoy  the  enemy,  he  was  by  a  calm  and  cur- 
rent separated  from  the  flotilla  of  which  bis  command 
was  a  part.  Thus  alone  and  unaided, a  squadron  of  liri- 
tish  barges  were  despatched  against  him.  The  conflict 
which  ensued  was  desperate  and  sanguinary.  Though 
surrounded  by  a  fearful  force,  his  skill  and  bravery  dealt 
death  and  destruction  among  them;  he  plied  thcrn  so 
well  from  his  thirty-two  pounder,  that  he  sunk  several 
barges  and  beat  the  rest  off,  in  which  effort  his  only  can- 
non was  dismounted  and  rendered  useless.  His  defence 
then  rested  solely  on  his  small  arms.  The  enemy  return 
ed  to  the  charge  with  strong  reinforcements  and  redoub- 
led vigor;  vet  such  was  his  obstmate  devotion  to  his  pur- 
pose, that  although  suffering  the  attack  of  perhaps  quad- 
ruple numbers,  armed  with  the  most  effective  means  of 
annoyance,  and  deprived  of  his  most  efficient  support,yet 
he  manfully  withstood  his  assailants  until  they  literally 
covered  his  deck;  then,  and  not  until  after  grappling 
with  them  toe  to  toe  in  a  -greatly  unequal  struggle,  did 
the  gallant  Sheed  yield.  His  noble  bearing  in  this  glori- 
ous exploit,  extorted  even  from  the  enemy  the  highest 
encomiums;  though  a  prisoner  of  war,  lie  received  the 
honours  of  a  captor.  This  event  is  identified  with  the 
history  of  our  country;  enrols  the  name  of  Sheed  among 
her  most  gallant  sons,  and  will  embalm  his  memory  to 
the  latest  posterity. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  GOVERNOR. 
Gaiiiuck  Mallaiiy,  to  be  President  Judge  of  the  third 
.judicial  district,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Berks, 
Northampton,  and  Lehigh,  in  the  place  of  Robert  Por- 
ter, resigned. 

David  Maffit,  to  be  master  warden  of  the  port  of 
Philadelphia. 

Stkph f.n  GinAnD,  Samuel  Volans, Bankson  Taylor, 
Paul  Beck,  jr.  Isaac  Nonius,  and  Thomas  D.  Grover, 
to  be  assistant  wardens. 

William  C.  Brewster,  to  be  port  physician. 

Joseph  M.  G.  Lescure,  to  be  quarantine  master. 

Samuel  R.  Franklin,  to  be  healih  officer. 

Chauncet  Forward,  Esq  prothonotary,  register  and 
recorder,  &c.  of  Somerset  county,  in  the  place  of  Geo. 
Foy  and  Joseph  Williams,  Esquires. 

Gen.  Philip  Bf.nner,  of  Centre,  Chauncey  Frisbie, 
Esq.  of  Bradford,  and  Major  Joel  Bailey,  of  Dauphin 
counties,  Commissioners  to  fix  the  site  for  the  seat  of 
justice  of  Juniata  county. 


Stephen  Barlow,  Esq.  associate  judge  of  Crawford 
county,  vice  Judge  Birchfitld,  deceased. 


Appointments  ry  the  Canal  Commissioned. 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Rail  Ruud. 

John  Barber,  Superintendent,  John  Wilson,  princi- 
pal Engineer. 

The  work  on  the  Rail  Road  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
Big  Coriestoga,  to  be  let  at  Downingstown,  on  the  lltb 
May  next.  The  work  from  Conestoga  to  Columbia,  to 
be  let  at  Columbia,  on  the  18th  Ma)'. 

Eastern  Division — John  BarbeivSuperintendent,  Wm,. 
R.  Hopkins,  principal  assistant  Engineer. 

The  work  between  Middletowon  and  Columbia  to 
be  let  at  Columbia,  on  the  18th  May  next. 

Juniata  Division — James  Taggart,  Superintendent, 
Edward  F.  Gay,  principal  Engineer. 

The  work  between  Huntingdon  and  Ilollidaysburg  to 
be  let  at  Williamsburg,  on  1st  June  next. 

Western  division  including  tha  Portage  across  the 
Allegheny  mountain — Samuel  Jones,  Superintendent, 
Sylvester  Welsh,  principal  Engineer. 

The  grading,  bridging  and  road  formation  to  be  let 
at  Ebensburg,  on  the  25th  May  next. 

North  liranchand  Susquehanna  Divisions — J. P.  Bull,. 
Superintendent,  James  Fergusen,  Principal  Engineer. 

The  work  on  the  Wyoming  line  to  be  let  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  on  the  15th  June  next. 

West  Branch  Division — Wm.  B.  Mitchell,  Superin- 
tendent, Robert  paries  and  James  D.  Harris,  principal 
Engineers. 

The  work  on  the  Lycoming  line  to  be  let  at  Williams- 
port,  on  the  29th  June  next. 

French  Creek  Division — John  Anderson,  Superinten- 
dent, F.  W.  Rawle,  principal  Engineer. 

The  work  to  be  let  at  Franklin,  on  the  8th  July 
next. 

Beaver  Division — John  Dickey,  Superintendent,  C. 
T.  Whippo,  principal  Engineer. 

The  work  to  be  let  at  Beaver,  on  the  20th  July  next. 


PHILADELPHIA  INSPECTIONS. 
Amount  of  Flour  and  Meal  inspected  in  the  port  08 
Philadelphia,  during  the  first  quarter  of  1831,  ending. 
31st  March: 

120,851  barrels  superfine  flour. 
4,948  half  barrels  do.  do. 
6,446  barrels  scraped  do. 
3,719  barrels  condem'd  do. 

267  barrels  middlings  do. 
1,625  barrels  rye  do. 
1,789  barrels  corn  meal; 
701  hhds.    do.  do. 
31  barrels  condemned. 


Fires. — By  a  record  kept  by  a  Fire  Company  in  thi* 
city,  it  appears  that  during  the  year  1830,  there  were 
40  fires.  The  whole  amount  of  damage  by  which  was 
$111,997;  and  of  this,  §56,691  were  insured,  leaving  a 
total  loss  of  565,306. 

Philadelphia,.  January  15,  1831. 


The  fine  steer,  Guyasulhe,  latted  by  Harmar  Denny, 
Esq.  was  weighed  on  Wednesday  last  (25th  March). 
His  weight,  on  foot,  was  twenty-two  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds!  —Pittsburg  Gazette. 


Printed  every  SATURDAY  MORNING  by  WILLIAM  F. 
GEMF.S,  No.  9  Library  Street,  Philadelphia;  -where,  and  at 
the  PUBLICATION  OFFICE,  IN  FRANKLIN  PLACE,  second 
door  back  of  the  Post  Office,  (back  room)  subscriptions  will  be 
thankfully  received.  Price  FIVE  DOLLAHS  per  annum, payable 
annually  by  subscribers  residing  in  or  near  the  city,  where  there 
is  an  agent.    Other  subscribers  pay  in  advance. 
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A  CHARGE 

Addressed  to  the  Graduates  in  Medicine  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  publie  Commenccmant,  held  in 
the  College  Hall,  March  24,  1831.  By  William  H. 
De  Lancet,  D.  D.  Provost  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Gentlemen,  the  Graduates  in  Medicine— 

I  have  been  the  organ  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to 
convey  to  you  the  authority  under  which  you  are  hence- 
forth to  act  in  "the  profession  selected  by  you  as  the 
m-dium  of  happiness,  subsistence,  and  distinction. 
There  is  but  one  more  duty  to  be  performed,  and  the 
link  which  has  connected  you  with  the  University  will 
be  severed.  To  the  professional  instruction  received 
under  her  ausp;ces,  and  the  honor  this  day  conferred  by 
her  authority,  I  am  now  to  add  the  moral  counsels 
which  propriety  dictates  should  be  offered  to  those  in 
whose  welfare  no  small  amount  of  interest  has  been  felt, 
and  on  whose  career  in  life  it  is  natural  that  she  should 
Ionic  with  an  anxious  and  interested  eye.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  this  duty,  I  shall  direct  your  thoughts  to  a 
subject  which,  although  peculiarly  applicable  to  you, 
may  yet  not  be  without  a  bearing  upon  others  within  the 
limits  of  my  voice. 

The  subject  is  the  responsibility  of  professional  men. 

In  every  situation  in  which  man  can  be  placed,  re- 
sponsibility will  attach  to  him.  It  is  an  accompaniment 
of  all  our  social  relations.  It  finds  an  origin  in  the 
wealth  which  Providence  bestows,  in  the  talents  with 
which  he  endows  the  mind,  in  the  stations  to  which  he 
pei  mits  men  to  rise,  and  in  the  privileges  and  blessings 
which  flow  from  his  bounteous  hand.  Parents,  teach- 
ers, judges,  magistrates,  senators,  all  bow  under  the 
weight  of  an  obvious  and  admitted  responsibility.  It 
exists  wherever  an  influence  can  be  exerted  in  behalf 
of  our  fellow  beings,  or  abused  to  their  injury.  And 
while,  with  an  application  so  general,  it  may  be  denomi- 
nated the  great  law  of  social  existence  on  earth,  its 
reality  and  solemnity  as  connected  with  the  concerns  of 
that  world  to  which  we  are  all  destined,  and  the  Great 
Being  from  whom  we  all  come,  and  to  whom  we  must 
all  return,  need  only  to  be  named  to  be  at  once  per- 
ceived. 

But  let  us  understand  what  is  meant  by  responsibility. 
It  imports  a  condition  in  which  man  is  accountable  to 
some  power  for  his  mental  and  moral  exercises,  or  for 
his  external  conduct.  The  power  to  which  he  is  thus 
answerable  may  be  within  him  or  without  him;  it  may 
be  civil  or  political;  it  may  be  the  power  of  public 
opinion,  or  the  power  of  conscience;  it  may  be  the  au- 
thority of  man,  or  the  authority  of  God. 

In  some  cases,  responsibility  arraigns  her  subjects  at 
the  bar  of  human  laws,  and  visits  her  broken  engage- 
ments with  the  retribution  of  established  penalties.  In 
others,  she  summons  the  delinquent  before  the  tribunal 
of  an  indignant  community,  and  inflicts  upon  him  the 
scorn  and  contumely  of  her  insulted  feelings.  On  some 
points  she  commits  him  to  the  corroding1  reflections  of 
Bis  own  violated  conscience,  and  the  stings  and  agonies 
of  a  mind  conscious  of  demerit,  and  darkened  by  re- 
morse; while  in  appalling  reserve  she  holds  up  to  his 
view  as  the  ultimate  result,  the  tribunal  of  an  eternal, 
all-powerful,  and  omniscient  judge. 
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The  point  on  which  professional  responsibility  cen- 
tres, or  the  particular  in  regard  to  which  it  exists,  should 
also,  be  rightly  apprehended.    When  asked  for  what  a 
professional  man  is  responsible,  I  answer,  for  faithful 
efforts  to  qualify  himself  for  his  profession,  and  to  keep 
himself,  by  continued  study,  ever  growing  improve- 
ment, and  a  virtuous  character,  in  a  stale  of  qualification. 
for  the  honest  discharge  of  its  duties.    This  is  the  ex-' 
action  which  is  made  of  him.    This  is  the  obligation 
under  which  he  lies.    Preparatory  studies,  which,  with 
you,  have  now  terminated,  are  not  the  sole  demand.  A 
liberal  profession  is  something  more  than  the  mere  ap- 
plication of  previously  acquired  principles,  and  ante- 
cedent speculations.    There  are  constantly  arising  new 
phenomena,  new  opinions,  new  exigencies,  new  theo- 
ries, new  views — all  requiring  in  some  shape  or  other, 
for  support,  or  for  refutation,  intellectual  energy,  and 
steady  application.    Let  any  man  in  any  profession, 
however  transcendant  be  his  native  talent,  rely  exclu- 
sively on  the  knowledge  with  which  he  commenced  his 
professional  life,  and  1  venture  to  state  that  there  is  not 
a  professional  man  present  who  would  not  pronounce 
him  incompetent  for  the  faiihful  discharge  of  its  de- 
mands, and  unworthy  of  the  public  confidence.  Our 
information  must  not  only  expand  to  the  width  of  the 
ordinary  calls  which  may  be  made  upon  it,  but  also  keep 
pace  with  that  unceasing  development  and  modifica- 
tion to  which  the  principles  of  even  the  most  stable 
profession  are  more  or  less  subjected. 

Such  is  the  nature,  and  such  the  extent  of  professional 
responsibility.  Let  us  consider  to  whom  it  is  to  be 
cherished. 

For  these  continued  efforts  to  improve  himself,  I 
would  represent  the  professional  man  as  responsible  to 
himself,  and  to  his  friends,  to  society,  and  to  God. 

The  very  possession  of  mind,  implies  the  obligation 
to  improve  it  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  advantages 
and  abilities.  Formed  as  it  is  for  gradual  development;" 
and  so  related  to  ex'ernal  objects  and  the  sources  of 
knowledge  as  to  acquire  information  by  degrees,  it  is 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  it  can  reach  mature  at- 
tainments, without  the  irksomeness  of  continued  mental 
application. 

There  are  three  prominent  sources  of  happiness,  our 
minds,  our  affections,  and  our  sensesj  and  if  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  be  not  only  the  aim,  but  the  duty  of  men, 
mental  indolence  must  be  equally  unwise  and  criminal.- 
We  scorn  the  miser  who  hoards  the  treasures  which 
would  render  his  secular  condition  comfortable,  and  if 
properly  employed,  win  for  him  respect  and  love.  We 
should  deem  the  individual  an  idiot  or  a  madman,  who" 
should  never  use  the  limbs  with  which  his  body  is  pro- 
vided. Intellectual  neglect  is  scarcely  less  absurd,  and 
it  wages  too  a  desolating  war  against  that  inward  sense 
of  duty,  which,  whatever  be  its  origin,  operates  in  al- 
most every  breast. 

But  if  the  inward  satisfaction  arising  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  engaged  in  the  effort  to  fulfil  ob- 
ligations, and  the  inward  discomfort  which  springs  from 
the  conviction  of  neglectiffg  them;  if  regard  to  what 
almost  every  man  proposes  as  the  end  and  aim  of  his 
exertions — his  own  happiness — be  inadequate  to  make 
a  professional  man  feel  the  moral  necessity  of  the  ap- 
plication to  which  we  have  pronounced  him  bound,  let 
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him  look  to  the  bearing  of  his  career,  upon  the  friends 
who  have  aided  him  to  prepare  for  the  great  voyage  of 
life.  In  a  multitude  of  cases,  the  education  of  youth  is 
built  on  parental  toils,  and  self-denial.  Most  of  us  have 
been  dependent  on  the  affectionate  liberality  of  parents 
and  friends,  for  ability  to  complete  our  preparatory  stu- 
dies. In  many  instances,  this  dependence,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  natural  indisposition  of  the  public  to  con- 
fide in  extreme  youth,  and  of  the  numbers  which  occu- 
py the  field*  of  professional  life,  continues  for  a  time 
after  our  regular  initiation  into  our  respective  callings. 
Parents,  it  is  true,  are  under  obligation  to  maintain  and 
educate  their  children;  the  obligation,  however,  is  re- 
ciprocal, and  binds  the  latter  not  only  to  cherish  and 
sustain,  should  it  be  necessary,  their  declining  age,  but 
likewise  to  repay  their  anxiety,  and  their  generosity,  by 
the  most  faithful  application  of  themselves  to  the  line  of 
life  in  which  they  have  been  placed  by  parental  sacri- 
fices and  liberality. 

Nor  is  the  claim  of  those  who,  as  instructors,  have  in 
different  stages  of  intellectual  developement,  had  charge 
of  our  minds,  and  laboured  to  irnbue  them  with  sound 
knowledge  and  correct  principles,  of  a  feeble  character. 
It  is  by  their  hands  that  the  path  is  levelled,  the  ob- 
structions removed, the  accommodations  supplied  which 
render  a  journey  through  the  fields  of  knowledge  profit- 
able and  pleasant.  The  obligation  of  gratitude  at  least, 
is  the  result  of  the  guidance  and  aid  thus  afforded.  But 
to  instructors,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  nothing 
can  be  so  gratifying  as  to  witness  faithful  efforts  to  im- 
prove on  the  part  of  pupils,  and  to  mark  the  continu- 
ance of  those  efforts  in  the  after  scenes  of  life.  Such  a 
course  not  only  reflects  back  on  those  who  originated 
it  the  credit  due  to  competent  and  faithful  instruction, 
but  excites  emotions  of  satisfaction,  which  are  among 
the  purest  and  strongest  that  the  mind  can  feel. 

The  obligation  rcay,  perhaps,  be  placed  also  on  an- 
other ground,  arising  from  an  application  of  the  broad 
principle  which  determines  the  character  of  a  tree  by 
the  nature  of  its  fruits.    To  some  extent,  institutions 
and  individuals  are  exemplified  by  the  results  of  their 
instruction  tspon  those  who  have  been  submitted  to  its 
influence.    In  this  view  the  pupil  holds  in  his  posses- 
sion, to  a  certain  degree,  the  character  of  his  instruct- 
ors, and  if  he  prove  in  after  life  recreant  to  the  princi- 
ples and  habits  enforced  upon  him,  and  instead  of  build- 
ing on  the  foundation  which  they  have  laid,  suffers  the 
foundation  itself  to  be  broken  up  and  scattered,  the 
hasty  decision  of  an  undiscriminating  public  ascribes  it 
to  a  deficiency  in  the  original  training  of  the  mind. 
Such  a  verdict  is  far  from  being  infallible ;  because  in- 
capacity, indolence,  dissipation, and  a  multitude  of  other 
causes  may  combine  to  mar  the  effect  of  early  instruc- 
tion, and  prevent  him  from  duly  cherishing  the  seed 
which  had  been  faithfully  and  adequately  sown.  But 
so  long  as  the  public  shall  judge  in  this  way,  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  pupil  not  to  discredit  by  voluntary  abuse 
of  his  mind  the  instructors  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for 
its  early  development,  or  those  to  whom  he  traces  his 
professional  attainments. 

But  from  these  cursory  remarks,  let  me  direct  your 
thoughts  to  the  connexion  of  the  subject  with  society 
at  large. 

The  professional  man  is  responsible  to  society  to 
which  he  sustains  such  oBvicms  and  important  relations. 
He  stands  before  his  fellow  men,clainiing  to  be  a  qualified 
expositor  of  doctrines  and  principles  connected  with  the 
health,  the  property,  the  morals,  or  the  religion,  of  those 
around  him;  challenging  their  confidence  and  patronage 
on  the  ground  of  adequate  knowledge,  and  offering 
himself  to  their  aid  as  an  adviser  in  critical  emergen- 
cies, and  as  an  advocate  of  their  rights,  and  privileges, 
and  interests.  With  an  implicit  and  undoubting  reli- 
ance, his  fellow  men  commit  to  his  information  and 
judgment,  matters  involving  not  only  the  temporal  sub- 
sistence and  happiness  of  themselves  and  their  families, 
but  in  many  cases  the  dearer  interest  of  life  itself,,  and 


still  more  momentous  concerns  of  an  eternal  worlds 
The  very  constitution  of  society  demands  this  depend- 
ence  of  men  on  one  another.     All  cannot  be  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  divines,  any  more  than  all  can  be,  at 
one  and  the  same  time, farmers,  manufacturers,  and  me- 
chanics.   The  frame  of  social  existence  calls  for  diver- 
sified occupations,  and  the  public  good  is  best  subserved 
by  such  an  arrangement.    The  libera!  professions  exist, 
then,  not  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  in  them,  but  for 
the  advantage  of  the  community.  It  is  no  valid  objection 
to  this  view  that  the  Christian  ministry,  which  forms  one 
of  these  professions,  is  an  institution  which  springs  di- 
rectly from  divine  appointment;  because  although  this 
be  true,  yet  the  object  of  the  institution  is  not  the  good 
of  the  clergy  individually  or  as  a  body,  but  the  good  of 
society,  the  temporal  and  eternal  advantage  of  the  race. 
On  this  relation  it  is  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ground  and 
to  urge  the  responsibility  of  professional  men.  They 
hold,  as  it  were,  public  offices,  they  are  subject  to  the 
public  call,  they  are  protected  by  the  public  power,, 
they  exist  for  the  public  good;  and  under  the  regula- 
tions which  law  and  usage  establish  and  sanction,  to  se- 
cure and  adjust  the  compensation  of  their  labors,  the 
public  has  a  clear  and  undeniable  right  not  barely  to- 
their  services,  but  to  their  efforts  to  qualify  themselves 
to  perform  those  services  most  effectually. 

Why,  too,  we  may  ask  m  another  view  of  this  subject, 
are  some  privileges  attached  to  the  situation  of  profes- 
sional men?  Why  are  the  clergy  relieved  from  some 
kinds  of  taxes,  and  lawyers  and  physicians  exempted 
from  serving  on  juries,  and  from  other  burdensome  en- 
gagements? Why  do  the  laws — laws  sanctioned  by  the 
community — extend  their  protecting  wing  over  these 
distinctive  classes,  shielding  the  clergyman  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  in  some  states  of  the  union  level- 
ing penalties  at  quacks  for  the  sake  of  the  qualified 
practitioner,  and  sustaining  the  legal  advocate  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges  annexed  to  his  profession'' 
Is  all  this  done  for  the  individual  benefit  of  the  men 
who  occupy  these  stations?    Is  it  done  for  their  benefit 

considered  as  a  class  in  the  community  ?    By  no  means  

it  is  done  for  the  good  of  the  public;  and  what  is  that 
the  public  seeks  by  this  arrangement?  that  the  holders 
of  these  privileges  should  neglect  to  qualify  themselves, 
to  serve  the  public  who  thus  fosters  them?  No,gentle- 
men,  a  very  diffeient  conclusion  results  from  such  pre- 
mises— that  they  are,  one  and  all,  bound  to  reciprocate 
the  benefits  conferred  by  a  faithful  application  of  their 
time,,  talent,  and  character  to  their  respective  profes- 
sions. The  public  has  a  two-fold  claim  on  professional' 
men — a  claim  to  their  actual  services,  and  a  claim  to 
their  professional  improvement;  and  the  indolent,  the 
neglectful,  and  the  dissipated,  to  whatever  profession' 
they  belong,  are  guilty,  on  these  principles,  of  violating, 
an  actual,  although  it  may  be  but  an  implied  engage- 
ment. 

It  is  not  enough  to  urge  in  reply,  that  in  this  case  in- 
dolence is  its  own  punishment;  and  that  the  man  who- 
yields  to  the  seduction,  will  in  the  end  be  discarded  by 
the  public.  This  in  general  is  true,  and  doubtless  con- 
stitutes a  most  powerful  stimulus  to  effort;  but  it  relates 
not  to  the  moral  aspect  of  our  subject.  The  position 
maintained  is,  that  without  reference  to  personal  inte- 
rest, without  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  he  himself 
may  be  affected  by  his  conduct,  there  lies  a  moral  en- 
gagement on  every  professional  man,  which  he  griev- 
ously violates  whenever  he  is  faithless,  not  only  in  the 
actual  discharge  of  duty,  but  in  what  the  public  have  a- 
right  to  expect  at  his  hands — his  own  professional  im- 
provement. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  idle  men  in  the  different  pro- 
fessions— of  men  who  take  no  pains  to  improve  them- 
selves, to  widen  their  information,  enlarge  their  experi- 
ence, and  confirm  their  judgments — of  dissipated  and' 
gambling  lawyers  and  physicians,  of  indolent  aud  gos- 
sipping -clergymen..  I  speak  not  now  of  the  repugnancy 
such  characters  to  the  principles  of  morality  or  relij 
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gion,  but  I  speak  of  the  bearing-  of  such  inconsistencies 
on  responsibility  to  the  public.  If  I  send  for  a  physician, 
and  trust  the  life  or  the  limbs  of  rny  child  to  his  skill 
and  information,  because  he  bears  that  professional 
character,  because  the  community  has  recognized  him 
as  such,  what  have  I  a  right  to  expect?  Surely,  that  he 
is  qualified  to  act  in  that  capacity;  that  his  knowledge 
has  kept  pace  with  the  science  which  he  professes  to 
apply.;  that  he  lias  faithfully  striven  to  make  himself  a 
Skilful  practitioner;  and  that  the  civil  privileges  which 
my  voice  has  aided  to  impart,  or  to  continue  to  him,  in 
order  that  he  may  improve  himself,  have  not  been 
a'bused.  If,  then,  I  be  doomed  to  see  that  child  linger- 
ing in  agony,  and  finally  sinking  into  the  jaws  of  death, 
through  his  ignorance,  want  of  skill,  or  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  disease;  and  if  this  have  resulted  from  the 
(physician's  nut  acquiring  the  knowledge  which  it  had 
been  within  his  power  to  acquire,  which  I  had  conceived 
him  to  possess,  and  which  by  acting  as  a  physician  he 
[professed  to  possess,  is  there  no  wrong  done  ?  is  there  no 
positive  abuse  of  authorized  confidence  '  is  there  no  vio- 
lation of  an  actual  engagement?  is  there  in  this  no  crime 
;against  the  community  ?  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
answer  these  questions,  to  resort  to  the  chimerical  no- 
tions of  the  celebrated  infidel,  who  resolves  all  moral 
obligations  into  the  power  of  the  public  to  punish.  It 
is  a  part  of  our  obligation  to  God,  to  fulfil  the  subordi- 
nate obligations  to  individuals  and  to  society,  which  we 
assume;  and  if  the  time  which,  faithfully  employed, 
•might  have  secured  a  knowledge  and  skill  that  would 
have  saved  the  life  confided  to  him,  had  been  spent  in 
■gambling  houses,  or  haunts  of  licentiousness,  or  in  list- 
less indolence,  the  priaciples  of  every  sound  system  of 
morality  would  pronounce  the  parent  an  injured  man. 
fie  might  not  be  able  to  enforce  a  compensation  for  the 
injury  before  any  earthly  tribunal — what  adequate  com- 
pensation could  be  made  in  such  a  cafe'  The  right  is 
indeed  an  imperfect  one,  and  so  is  the  right  to  gratitude 
from  the  individual  whom  I  have  benefited.  But  the 
moral  colouring  of  the  case  remains  the  same — that  phy- 
sycian  has  violated  his  obligation  to  a  member  of  society 
and  to  the  public  who  protects  him  in  his  profession,  as 
well  as  to  a  higher  power. 

The  same  principles  will  apply  to  the  other  profes- 
sions involving  a  similar  responsibility,  heightened  or 
diminished,  according  to  the  nature  and  importance  of 
the  interests  implicated.  The  lawyer  who  takes  my 
money  and  neglects  the  business  which  1  commit  to  him, 
all  will  pronounce  a  guilty  man.  Is  he  not  equally  so, 
when  he  takes  a  privilege,  which  the  public  confers, 
and  neglects  to  do  what  the  public  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  him,  viz:  to  keep  himself  duly  qualified  to 
serve  them?  The  clergyman  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be  faithless  to  his  congregation,  who  receives  the  emolu- 
ments they  offer,  and  neglects  the  duties  which  his  situa- 
tion imposes.  Is  he  not  equally  so,  when,  through  vol- 
untary indolence,  and  mental  neglect,  he  disqualifies 
himself  to  serve  the  community  to  which  he  belongs? 
Professional  men  hold  then  a  kind  of  office  from  the  pub- 
lic, and  like  others  in  similar  situations,  are  responsible 
for  their  conduct  in  them.  Who  hesitates  to  denounce 
a  negligent  magistrate?  What  does  the  public  voice 
declare  of  men  who  occupy  official  stations  in  our  courts 
of  justice,  and  our  civil  government  and  neglect  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  connected  with  them'  If  there  is  an 
admitted  violation  of  a  moral  engagement,  when  magis- 
trates fail  in  attention  to  their  office,  when  judges  taint 
by  voluntary  ignorance  the  fountains  of  justice;  when 
rulers  neglect  for  private  ends  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, or  when  in  humbler  spheres  the  agent  disregards 
the  affairs  of  his  employer;  is  there  none  when  the  men 
to  whom  we  have  committed,  as  qualified  and  faithful 
guardians  of  the  trust,  such  momentous  concerns  as 
those  of  health,  property,  fife,  and  salvation,  do  yet,  by 
neglect,  by  inattention,  by  voluntary  indolence,  or  dis- 
sipation, unfit  themselves  to  discharge  the  engagements 
•they  have  assumed'   It  must  be  a  distorted  view  of 


moral  obligation  that  would  seduce  a  man  to  hazard  a 
negative  reply  to  such  a  question. 

Now,  in  this  responsible  relation  to  society,  you  have 
been  this  day  placed,  and  henceforth,  the  public  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  you  a  faithful  and  zealous  prose- 
cution of  professional  duties  and  professional  studies. 
You  are  bound  to  keep  yourselves  mentally  and  morally 
in  a  state  of  qualification  to  serve  the  public.  It  may 
fall  to  your  lot  to  stand  in  positions  in  which  your  know- 
ledge and  judgment  will  be  of  the  deepest  moment  to 
your  fellow  beings.  Fathers  will  confide  to  you  the 
safety  of  sons  and  daughters,  on  whom  their  proudest 
hopes  and  tenderest  affections  are  centred.  Mothers 
will  often  turn  from  the  pallid  and  sickly  features  of  a 
child,  to  catch  the  gleams  of  hope  or  apprehension  from 
the  expression  of  your  countenances.and  the  assurances 
of  your  lips.  The  whole  circle  of  domestic  sensibilities, 
parental,  filial,  conjugal,  fraternal,  will  move  in  accord- 
ance with  your  opinions.and  your  skill.  The  confidence 
of  your  fellow  men  will  be  awarded  to  you,  and  it  be- 
comes you  to  remember,  that  the  professional  qualities 
demanded  in  return  come,  not  by  casually,  inheritance, 
or  careless  and  feeble  efforts — but  by  faithful,  laborious, 
continued  application  of  the  mind;  and  that  to  this  spe- 
cies of  application  you  are  bound  by  an  obligation  which 
will  rest  upon  you  during  the  whole  course  of  your  pro- 
fessional life. 

But  let  me  turn  from  these  to  a  higher  point,  and  di- 
rect your  attention  to  the  ultimate  source  and  centre  of 
all  human  responsibility — the  authority  of  the  Great 
Being  who  made  and  is  to  judge  mankind.  I  denomi- 
nate this  the  centre  of  all  responsibility,  for  from  it 
every  other  kind  originates,  and  in  it  they  find  all  their 
force.  Why  am  I  responsible  to  myself  for  the  im- 
provement of  my  mental  and  moral  powers?  Only  be- 
cause God,  having  given  me  mind,  and  constituted  it  a 
source  of  happiness  and  usefulness,  has  by  that  gift  and 
the  constitution  of  it  imposed  on  me  the  necessity  and 
bound  me  to  the  duty  of  a  faithful  cultivation  of  my 
mental  powers.  Why  am  I  responsible  to  friends  for 
their  aid,  countenance,  and  instruction?  Because  they 
are  the  appointed  agents  of  Providence  to  confer  the 
benefits  received  at  their  handstand  for  filial  ingratitude, 
or  the  abuse  of  these  favours,  I  must  meet  a  retribution 
at  the  bar  of  the  Almighty.  Why  am  I  responsible  to 
society  for  an  honest  discharge  of  nvy  obligations  to  it' 
Not  only  because  society  has  power,  legal  or  moral,  to 
punish  for  the  violation  of  engagements,  but  because  so- 
ciety exists  as  the  creature  of  the  divine  will,  originates 
in  the  very  social  constitution  which  God  has  given  to 
mankind,  and  the  violation  of  my  duties  to  society  is  in 
its  ultimate  reference  a  disregard  of  a  divine  institution, 
and  an  infraction  of  the  divine  will  through  the  medium 
of  his  own  appointments. 

On  this  subject,  then,  as  on  every  other  of  a  moral 
kind,  we  are  to  raise  our  eyes  to  that  high  and  holy 
ONE,  who,  in  the  language  of  his  prophet,  "inhabiteth 
eternity."  It  is  true,  alas!  that  the  mental  infatuation 
which  results  from  the -native  obliquity  of  the  human 
mind,  produces  such  a  degree  of  familiarity  with  the 
name  and  character  of  God,  that  few  adequately  appre- 
ciate the  fearful  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  him  as 
their  Creator  and  final  Judge.  But  if  there  is  evidence, 
(and  there  is,  independently  of  the  disclosures  of  reve- 
lation,) founded  on  our  own  existence  and  minds,  of  the 
eternal  existence  of  ONE,  the  author  of  all  being  and 
all  intelligence;  the  responsibility  of  his  creatures,  and 
his  power  to  punish  and  to  reward,  are  deductions  too 
obvious  to  be  rejected.  If  atheism  and  materialism  are, 
as  they  have  been  proved  to  be  by  the  immortal  mind 
of  Locb«,  demonstrable  absurdities,  it  can  be  no  slight 
matter  to  meet  the  retribution  which  that  Awful  Being 
must  awar.d  to  wasted  minds  and  vicious  characters. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  at  the  bar  of  the  Eternal  God  that  we 
must  all  eventually  be  arraigned.  By  his  decision  we 
must  stand  or  fall.  His  favour  and  his  wrath  are  the 
tremendous  sanctions  of  all  the  obligations  which  press 
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our  consciences.  And  you  cannot  go  forth  among-  the 
temptations,  aed  seductions,  and  blandishments  of  the 
great  theatre  into  which  you  are  now  to  be  ushered,, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  safer  or  more  appropriate  coun- 
sel than  that  which  urges  you  to  bear  ever  in  your  minds 
the  conviction  that  as  respects  both  the  preparation 
for  and  the  discharge  of  professional  duties,  you  are  ulti- 
mately responsible  to  an  omniscient  God. 

At  no  period  of  life  can  the  views  which  I  have  stated, 
be  more  worthy  of  consideration  and  adoption  than  at 
the  present.  You  stand  on  the  borders  of  a  scene, 
which  however  depicted  to  your  minds  as  one  of  bril- 
liancy, it  will  not  require  a  very  long  experience  to 
satisfy  you  is  one  of  arduous  labour  and  painful  anxiety. 
In  the  broad  and  anxious  view  which  youth  take  when 
they  stretch  their  eag'er  vision  across  the  great  theatre 
of  life,  much  that  is  material  to  their  happiness  and 
success  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  They  resemble  the 
spectator  viewing  some  majestic  scenery  of  nature, 
whose  eye  is  arrested  by  mountains,  and  forests,  and 
stalely  castles,  and  distant  spires,  and  brightening  ver- 
dure, while  the  innumerable  objects  which  although 
small  and  unattractive,  give  practical  character  to  the 
scene;  the  gardens,  the  rivulets,  the  swamps  and  marsh, 
es  which  infect  the  atmosphere,  the  arid  tracts  which 
resist  all  culture,  and  the  wretched  hamlets  which  beto- 
ken distress  and  penury,  are  all  hidden  from  this  partial 
view.  Few  perhaps,  if  any,  of  the  ten  thousand  little 
circumstances  which  in  after  life,  may  make  or  mar  your 
fortunes,  enter  at  this  time  into  the  magnificent  compu- 
tations, by  which  you  calculate  the  sum  of  worldy  pros- 
perity and  coming  honours.  Powers  of  prophecy  are 
not  needed,  gentlemen,  to  announce  that  to  many  of  you 
the  future  w  ill  prove  an  utter  disappointment — to  some 
perhaps,  a  career,  of  success — to  none  a  scene  of  un- 
clouded prosperity — but  to  all  a  scene  of  trial.  How- 
ever darkened,  however  gilded,  however  varied,  this 
will  undoubtedly  prove  the  uniform  characteristic  of 
your  professional  life.  Skill,  talent,  character,  zeal, 
and  information,  will  all  be  put  to  the  test:  and  there 
lies  before  every  aspirant  to  fame  or  opulence,  a  most 
trying  competition  of  intellect  and  effort  with  numer- 
ous and  stirring  rivals,  that  will  last  for  life.  I  have  set 
before  you,  in  these  views  of  professional  responsibility, 
a  principle  of  action  that  will  nerve  you  for  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  fortunes  of  the  contest,  and  carry  you,  with 
safety,  and  honour,  through  all  hostility  and  all  temp- 
tation. Other  motives  might  have  been  suggested. 
Fame,  wealth,  power,  applause,  are,  however  caprici- 
ous in  character,  fluctuating  in  influence,  and  uncer- 
tain and  inadequate  in  their  power  over  moral  charac- 
ter. They  have  doubtless  been  already  before  your 
minds.  Required  at  this  time  to  express  to  you  the 
parting  counsel  of  the  University,  I  can  offer  to  your 
thoughts  no  motive  so  effectual  to  produce  on  your 
parts,  efforts  to  become  and  to  continue  mentally,  and 
morally  faithful  physicians,  as  is  contained  in  the  sugges- 
tion to  cherish  permanently  a  deep  sense  of  your  re- 
sponsibility to  yourselves,  and  to  your  friends,  to  socie- 
ty, and  to  your  God. 

With  this  counsel,  and  with  the  prayer  that  the  divine 
blessings  may  attend  you  through  life,  1  bid  you,  in  the 
name  of  your  late  instructors,  and  ofthe  Trustees  of  the 
University,  very  respectfully, — Farewell. 


REPORT  RELATIVE  TO  THE 

SUSQUEHANNA  DAMS. 

Read  in  the  Senate,  March  31. 

Mr.  BURDEN,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  message  of  the  Governor  of  this  common- 
wealth, accompanied  with  a  communication  from  the 
Governor  of  Maryland  and  a  preamble  and  resolutions 
ofthe  Legislature  of  that  state,  respecting  the  dams  in 
the  River  Susquehacnan,  on  leave  given,  Reported: 


That  they  have  given  the  subject  all  that  deliberation, 
which  its  importance  merits.  The  friendly  and  liberal 
policy  which  Pennsylvania  has  always  practised  in  her 
intercourse  with  other  States  would  lead  her  to  pa}' 
every  attention  to  the  complaints  of  Maryland,  but  in 
this  instance  Pennsylvania  herself  is  mainly  interested, 
as  the  River  Susquehanna  is  navigated  by  her  own  ci- 
tizens, and  the  productions  of  her  soil  furnish  the  freight 
which  is  carried  on  it. 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland  and  the  Commissioners 
who  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  that 
State,  complained  that  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of 
Pennsylvania,  passed  the  19th  day  of  February,  1801, 
which  declares  "the  River  Susquehanna  down  to  the 
Maryland  line  to  be  a  public  highway,"  "has  been  viola- 
ted by  this  Commonwealth  in  authorising  dams  to  be 
constructed  in  said  river."  The  Committee  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  arguments  at  this  time  to 
prove  that  the  act  of  1801  is  not  a  compact  between 
the  two  states,  or  that  the  act  is  not  a  contract  in  the 
constitutional  sense  of  the  term.  They  do  not  wish  to 
stand  on  abstract  questions  of  right  or  sovereignty,  but 
to  act  on  the  matter  w;th  a  regard  to  mutual  inter- 
est and  in  that  friendly  manner  which  has  hitherto  char- 
acterised the  arrangement  between  Maryland  and  this 
state. If,  however,  it  be  admitted  that  the  fifth  section  of 
the  act  of  1801  was  a  compact  or  contract,  it  must  be 
shown  that  Pennsylvania  has  placed  the  navigation  of 
the  Susquehanna  in  a  worse  state  than  it  was  at  the 
time  that  act  was  passed;  and  Maryland  would  have  to 
show  that  the  construction  of  a  dam  in  her  own  territory 
was  not  an  example  for  this  state  to  follow. 

Since  the  year  1801,  Pennsylvania  has  expended 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  improve  the  river  naviga- 
tion of  the  Susquehanna;  it  was  found  however  that  all 
attempts  of  the  kind  failed  to  attain  the  object  which 
was  intended,  and  on  the  9th  April,  1827,  a  law  was 
passed  to  construct  dams  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
safe  navigation.  So  careful  was  the  Legislature  to 
preserve  the  river  as  a  public  highway,  that  the  follow- 
ing section  was  passed:  "That  if  it  shall  be  found  neces- 
sary in  order  to  construct  the  said  canals  and  works,  to 
obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Juni- 
ata, the  Kiskeminitas,  or  any  of  their  navigable  branch- 
es, by  dams  or  other  means,  that  before  such  obstruc- 
tions shall  be  made,  the  said  commissioners  shall  cause 
to  be  made  a  means  of  navigation  equally  safe  and  prac- 
ticable as  now  exists  at  such  place  or  places  so  to  be  ob- 
structed." 

The  Committee  having  had  no  evidence  submitted  to 
them,  to  show  that  any  obstructions  existed,  much  less 
to  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  obstructions,  have 
deemed  it  proper  to  recommend  that  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners be  directed,  not  as  arbiters  but  as  agents  of 
the  state,  to  make  an  examination  of  the  dams  on  the 
Susquehanna,  and  to  report  the  result,  in  order  that  the 
Legislature  may  take  "proper  measures  to  remove  the 
obstructions  to  the  navigations  of  the  River  Susquehan- 
na, if  any  exist. 

The  Committee  submit  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Canal  Commissioners  be  direct- 
ed to  enquire  and  ascertain  whether  the  fifth  section  of 
the  act  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  the  19th  day  of  Febru- 
ary 1801,  which  declares  the  Susquehanna  down  to  the 
Maryland  line  to  be  a  public  highway,  has  been  viola- 
ted by  the  erection  of  dams,  in  order  that  the  Legisla- 
ture may  take  proper  measures  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tions to  the  navigation  of  said  river,  if  any  exist." 

Letter  of  the  Chairman  of  the  joint  committee  to  the 
Maryland  commissioners,  and  their  protest  against  the 
report  of  said  committee. 

"To  the  Honorable  Robert  H.  Goldsborough,  John 
Mercer  and  Samuel  Sterrett,  Commissioners  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Gentlemen. — The  committee  appointed  by  the  Se- 
nate and  House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
whom  were  referred  the  message  ofthe  Governor  of 
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this  Commonwealth  enclosing'  the  communication  from 
the  Governor  of  Maryland,  remonstrating  against  the 
conduct  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  erecting  artifi- 
cial obstructions  to  the  navigation  (if  the  river  Susque- 
'hanna,  have  instructed  me  to  inform  you  that  they  will 
recommend  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  the  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution  directing  the  Canal  Commissioners 
to  inquire  and  ascertain  whether  the  fifth  section  of  the 
act  of  Pennsylvania  passed  the  19ih  February,  1801, 
which  declares  the  Susquehanna  down  to  the  Maryland 
line  to  be  a  public  highway,  has  been  violated  by  the 
erection  of  dams,  in  order  that  the  Legislature  may 
take  proper  measures  te  remove  the  obstructions  to 
the  navigation  of  said  river,  if  any  exist. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  K.  BURDEN,  Chairman. 

Senate  Chamber,  March  6th,  1831. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Chairman  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania: 

Gentlemen — The  undersigned  have  had  the  honor  to 
receive  your  communication  of  last  night,  containing 
the  substance  of  an  intended  report  to  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  upon  the  subject  of  the  remonstrance  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  against  the  erection  of  artificial 
obstructions  in  the  river  Susquehanna,  and  exceedingly 
regret  that  the  course  thus  indicated  as  the  one  about  to 
be  pursued  by  the  Committee  is  so  little  calculated  to 
give  the  required  redress. 

The  dams  which  cause  the  obstructions  and  dangers 
against  which  the  state  of  Maryland  remonstrates, 
were  the  acts  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  done  under 
the  authority  of  Pennsylvania.  To  refer  the  subject  of 
complaint  to  their  adjudication,  is  to  submit  it  to  the 
wrong-doers  themselves,  and  to  depend  upon  their 
confession  of  the  wrong  before  redress  becomes  even  a 
matter  of  consideration  with  the  Legislature. 

The  undersigned  did  not  suppose  that  the  fact  of  im- 
pediments and  dangers  thrown  in  the  way  of  navigating 
the  Susquehanna  river  by  the  dams  ordered  by  Penn- 
sylvania at  Shamokin,  Nanticoke  and  Duncan's  Island, 
was  now  a  matter  to  be  ascertained,  as  the  notoriety  of 
the  losses  sustained  and  the  general  complaint  of  all 
concerned  had,  in  their  expectation,  placed  that  subject 
beyond  all  doubt. 

Still  less,  in  a  case  of  alleged  violation  on  the  part  of 
Pennsylvania  of  the  compact  existing  between  the  two 
states,  in  relation  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  Sus- 
quehanna as  a  highway,  could  the  undersigned  have 
supposed  that  a  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania would  have  referred  the  question  of  "violation 
or  not"  to  a  board  of  arbitrators  exclusively  selected  by 
themselves,  and  that  that  selection  would  have  been 
confined  to  persons  who  planned  and  executed  the 
works  that  are  held  to  be  the  very  causes  of  the  violation. 

The  undersigned  presented  themselves  before  the 
constitutional  authorities  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  under  instructions  from  their  government 
dictated  by  the  best  feelings  that  could  subsist  between 
two  sister  states,  remonstrating  in  a  tone  and  man- 
ner the  most  respectful  against  a  wrong — not  doubt 
ing  that  when  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania should  be  called  to  the  terms  of  the  "compact" 
and  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  which  had  subsequent- 
ly illustrated  it,  and  which  has  been  cherished  in  both 
states  so  propitious  to  common  interests  and  perfect 
good  understanding,  a  promptness  and  decision  would 
have  been  evinced  in  redressing  the  wrong  which  goes 
to  tarnish  the  fair  fame  and  put  in  question  the  plighted 
faith  of  Pennsylvania,  every  hour  that  it  is  permitted  to 
remain. 

Presuming  that  the  course  made  known  to  the 
undersigned  as  the  one  determined  on  by  the  Commit- 
tee, the  undersigned  feel  themselves  constrained  to 
protest  against  it  as  altogether  unsatisfactory,  and  they 
do  herein  most  respectfnlly  yet  emphatically  protest  in 
the  name  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  whose  interests  they 


have  in  charge,  against  any  proceeding  calculated  to 
produce  delay,  or  which  shall  submit  the  arbitration  on 
that  interest  to  an  exparte  tribunal,  itself  implicated  as 
authors  of  the  inflicted  injury. 

The  undersigned  have  only  to  add  the  respectful  re- 
quest that  the  Committee  will  permit  this  protest  to 
accompany  their  report  to  the  two  Houses  of  the  Le- 
gislature— and  with  sentiments  of  highest  consideration, 
they  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obed't  servants, 

ROBT.  H.  GOLD SBO ROUGH, 
S.  ST  ER  RETT, 
JNO.  MERCER. 
Wilson's  Hotel,  l?sh  March,  1831. 


For  the  Register  of  Ptnnsj  Ivania. 
THE  ALCHEMIST. 
No.  XV. 

"There  is  no  idea,  perhaps,  more  pleasing  to  an 
ingenious  mind,  than  that  the  sentences  which  it  dic- 
tates in  silence  and  obscurity,  may  give  pleasure  and  en- 
tertainment to  those  by  whom  the  writer  has  never  been 
seen,  to  whom  even  his  name  is  unknown.  There  is 
something  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  hope  of  this  in- 
tercourse of  sentiment,  this  invisible  sort  of  friendship, 
with  the  virtuous  and  the  guod;  and  the  visionary 
warmth  of  an  author  may  be  allowed  to  extend  it  to  dis- 
tant places  and  to  future  times." — MacKenzie, 

Among  the  multitude  of  honoured  names  with  which 
the  great  northern  capital  of  the  British  isles  is  decorated, 
few,  perhaps,  deserve  a  brighter  scutcheon  than  that 
which  is  affixed  to  the  above  sentiment.  It  is  not  there- 
fore, so  much  with  a  view  to  respond  to  the  general 
truth,  as  to  furnish  in  regard  to  the  author  himself,  a 
suitable  illustration  of  the  last  clause  in  the  quotation, 
that  I  have  selected  it  for  the  the  motto  of  this  paper. 

When  speaking  of  Henry  MacKenzie,  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood that  I  refer  solely  to  his  literary  character. 
The  recent  announcement  of  his  death,  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  has  recalled  to  my  mind  the  delight  often 
experienced,  in  the  perusal  of  his  charming  sketches 
and  more  elaborate  productions,  written  half  a  century 
ago;  and  has  excited  a  desire  to  know  something  of  his 
personal  history.  But  at  this  distance  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  collect,  at  once,  any  thing  which  would  be 
satisfactory;  and  after  all,  his  mind,  not  his  person, — 
his  sentiments,  not  his  manners — his  style  and  not  his 
outward  personal  adornments,  are  what  we  of  this 
country  are,  most  concerned  to  know. 

His  own  countrymen  will,  no  doubt,  in  due  time  do 
justice  to  his  biography,  and  on  their  province  I  would 
by  no  means  intrude.  But  intellect  is  of  no  peculiar 
country;  it  asks  no  passports  when  it  leaves  the  land 
where  its  corporeal  dwelling  is  situated, and  it  heeds  nei- 
ther the  flattery  of  obsequious  friends,  nor  the  malice 
of  local  enemies, — however  these  may,  at  home,  affect 
the  temporary  prosperity,  and  may  elevate  or  depress 
the  spirits,  of  the  possessor.  fNeither  do  the  literary  and 
scientific  productions  to  which  that  intellect  gives  birth, 
depend  for  their  acceptance  on  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  the  veering  goddess — fashion.  While  therefore,  we 
leave  the  personal  history  of  an  indivdual  to  his  own 
friends  and  countrymen,  we  may  without  arrogance, 
venture  to  invite  the  attention  of  those  who  admire 
intellectual  worth, to  a  renewal  of  their  acquaintance  with 
such  personages  as  the  "Lounger,"  "the  man  of  feel- 
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ing"  and  "Julia  de  Roubigne."  I  would  hold  up  the 
untarnished  "Mirror,"  both  to  vice  and  to  virtue,  as  re- 
flecting with  equal  fidelity  the  hideousness  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  gracefulness  of  the  latter. 

The  first  trait  of  mind  to  which  I  would  advert  as  char- 
acteristic of  MacKenzie,  is  that  of  ardent  and  delicate 
feeling; — not  the  rapture  which  evaporates  in  verbosity 
and  which  grows  turgid  where  it  would  seem  impas- 
sioned, but  the  glowing  and  sympathetic  elevation  of 
soul  which  springs  from,  and  flows  to,  the  "godlike  of 
earth;"  which  with  natural  sensibility  for  its  basis,  has 
been  fostered  by  dwelling  on  the  glorious  and  (he  lovely 
whether  of  the  physical  or  of  the  moral  world.  The 
sentiments  conveyed  by  his  more  serious  reflections  and 
ethical  trains  of  thought,  are  accordingly  imbued  with 
the  colours  of  those  objects  in  life  which  had  excited 
his  sympathies,  and  led  to  the  construction  of  his 
sketches,  anecdotes  and  tules. 

The  next  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  in  his 
productions,  is  the  purity  of  his  literary  taste.  In 
every  form  of  the  essay  and  in  every  variety  of  descrip- 
tion, the  same  characteristic  trait  marks  the  course  of 
his  pen.  The  broadest  humour  in  which  he  indulges 
never  goes  so  far  as  to  overleap  the  bounds  of  refine- 
ment in  diction.  While  his  keen  perception  of  the 
ridiculous,  as  well  as  of  the  beautiful,  must  have  induced 
him  to  paint  both,  in  the  most  glowing  colours,  we  find 
his  satire  always  as  chaste  as  it  is  pungent,  and  his  irony 
as  playful  as  it  is  discriminating. 

Another  mark  of  his  literary  character  is  versatility. 
Some  appear  to  imagine,  that  this  consists  in  an  ability 
to  compose  with  equal  success  novels,  poems,  histories, 
sermons  and  reviews,  but,  in  truth,  in  these  numerous 
forms  of  composition  there  may  be  no  greater  versatili- 
ty displayed  than  in  the  various  parts  of  the  same  pro- 
duction. The  world  has  seen  several  works  bearing 
the  title  of  poems,  which  were  in  fact  nothing  more 
than  novels  in  verse;  and  the  writer  who  excels  in  his- 
torical romance,  may,  even  when  intending  to  write  of 
sober  realities,  actually  give  us  only  a  romance  of  his- 
tory. The  different  strains  in  which  periodical  essays 
alone  are  composed,  exhibit  in  the  hands  of  MacKenzie, 
as  great  and  as  varied  talents  as  any  of  the  nominal  va- 
rieties of  composition,  above  mentioned. 

But  evidence  that  talents  of  a  high  order  belong  to 
any  author,  is  to  be  sought  as  well  in  the  succession,  as 
in  the  nature  or  the  variety  of  his  productions.  The 
contrary  opinion  has,  I  am  aware,  many  practical  advo- 
cates, who  conceive  that  one  or  two  felicitous  efforts 
may  stamp  a  character  which  will  endure  the  ravages 
of  time.  But  the  genius  that  glitters  for  a  day,  will  sel- 
dom be  found  to  attract  admiration  for  an  age.  Even 
military  glory,  the  most  deceitful,  and  of  the  most  un- 
certain foundation,  must,  in  general,  have  more  than 
one  signal  victory  to  give  it  enduring  eclat.  How 
much  more  that  which  rests  on  the  imperishable  monu- 
ments of  mind  ?  It  is  the  persevering  effort,  or  rather  it 
is  the  power  to  make  such  effort,  that  can  entitle  an  au- 
thor to  claim  our  full  confidence;  to  challenge  our  unqua- 
lified respect.  That  the  chief  contributor  to  the  Mirror 
and  the  Lounger.had  that  command  of  powers  which  en- 


abled him  to  concentrate  at  will  the  energies  of  his 
mind  on  whatever  subject  he  chose  to  handle,  will  ap- 
pear from  the  fact  that  of  the  hundred  and  ten  papers 
in  the  former,  no  less  than  forty  nine,  and  of  the  hun- 
dred and  one  of 'the  latter,  fifty  five  bear  the  name  of 
MacKenzie.  Both  these  papers  appeared  weekly  and 
though  some  time  elapsed  between  the  discontinuance 
of  the  former,  in  1780,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
latter  in  1785,  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  inter- 
val was  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  the  subsequent 
series.  I  do  not  advert  to  the  frequency  of  his  efforts 
as  unpai alleled  or  superior  to  that  of  others  who  had 
preceded  him  in  the  same  walks  of  authorship;  but  as 
placing  him  among  the  front  ranks,  " \vl  ^o^oist" 
with  those  gigantic  heroes  of  the  pen,  among  whom  to 
be  second  is,  indeed,  vastly  more  honourable  than  to  be 
first  among  the  ordinary  herd  of  authors. 

The  command  of  one's  powers,  may,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  dispositions  of  the  individual,  be  turned 
either  to  good  or  to  evil;  to  the  erection  of  artificial 
rules  of  life,  and  the  fostering  ofliterary  selfishness,  or 
to  the  wide  and  general  diffusion  of  intellectual  plea- 
sures. The  ties  of  humanity  may  possibly  escape  the 
regards  of  an  author,  while  he  fosters  the  conceit  of  the 
cold  and  the  unfeeling.  General  happiness  may  van- 
ish from  before  the  sight  of  him  who  fixes  his  eagle 
gaze  only  on  the  dazzling  splendours  of  literary  fame. 
Not  such  was  the  course  of  him  whom  I  have  attempt- 
ed to  present  to  the  reader.  His  bent  of  mind  was  to- 
wards the  generous  and  heartfelt  charities  of  life.  He 
reproved  and  satirized  the  follies  of  the  great,  because 
they  weaken  the  natural  ties  of  brotherhood,  that  bind 
our  race  together;  and  he  discouraged  and  ridiculed  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  persons  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, to  render  those  follies  more  generally  prevalent. 

The  reader  will  readily  recollect  as  examples  of  this 
raillery,  the  amusing  letters*  of  John  Homespun  and  his 
daughter,  and  those  of  the  ingenuous  Miss  Marjory 
Mushroom. 

A  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  that  practical  morality 
which  is  founded  on  just  sentiments  of  piety,  is  every 
where  apparent  in  the  writings  of  MacKenzie;  but  we 
have  no  prosing  lectures  on  the  efficacy  of  dogmas,  or 
on  the  value  of  this  or  that  abstract  speculation.  He 
appears  to  have  entertained  the  rather  obsolete  notion, 
that  goodness  consists  in  being  good.  The  story  of  La 
Roche  exemplifies  the  nature  of  those  principles  and 
feelings,  which,  according  to  the  views  of  our  author, 
can  give  the  most  certain  consolations  in  adversity  and 
cast  into  comparative  obscurity  all  the  "pleasures  of 
philosophical  discovery,  and  all  the  pride  of  literary 
fame." 

The  humane  and  generous  spirit  of  this  author  will  be 
duly  appreciated  when  it  is  considered,  that  he  was 
among  the  first'to  invoke  the  smiles  of  public  favour 
upon  the  early  efforts  of  the  poet  Burns. 

At  a  time  when  that  most  extraordinary  child  of  ge- 
nius was  struggling  against  the  frowns  of  fortune,  and  of 
former  friends,  and  when  he  had  by  great  efforts  caused 


•See  "Mirror"  Nos.  12  and  25;  also  "Lounger"  Nos. 
17,  98,  53,  36,  56  and  62, 
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a  small  edition  of  his  early  poetical  effusions  to  be  put  ] 
to  press,  at  a  country  town  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  in 
order  to  raise  the  means  of  embarking  to  a  foreign  land, 
where  his  genius  would  in  all  probability  have  soon  gone 
with  his  bones  to  the  oblivion  of  a  West  Indian  char- 
nefhouse;  at  that  time  did  the  amiable  MacKenzie  im- 
mediately  invite  public  attention  to  the  simple,  natural, 
and  "truly  pastoral  strains"  of  the  "Ayrshire  plough- 
man.* "The  fact  that  the  poet  was  soon  found  in  all  the 
circles  of  taste  and  refinement  within  the  Scottish  capi- 
tal, where  he  was  "universally  admired,  feasted,  caress- 
ed, and  flattered;"  and  that  his  genius  and  writings  be- 
came known  and  appreciated  throughout  England,  is 
ascribed,  and  probably  with  justice,  by  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers, to  the  timely  interference  of  him,  who  thus 
proved  that  the  "man  of  feeling"  was  not  a  mere  "crea- 
ture of  the  brain." 

I  have  mentioned  the  vein  of  satire  which  character- 
ized MacKenzie.  There  is  in  number  fifteenth  of 
the  Lounger,  an  exceedingly  clever  piece  of  a  scientific 
description,  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  recommending 
to  the  special  notice  of  certain  learned  bodies  in  our 
country,  who  are  said  to  have  placed  in  their  cabinets 
some  rare  specimens  of  those  animals,  the  <£vao.Xo  yo-yot, 
or  "  toad-eaters,"  whose  character  and  haunts  are  there 
so  minutely  pointed  out. 

Of  pathetic  description,  besides  the  numerous  exam- 
ples in  "theman  of  feeling"  and  in  "Julia  de  Roubigne," 
I  may  cite  the  interesting  tale  of  "Father  Nicholas," 
pourtraying  the  course  and  consequences  of  folly,  dissi- 
pation, and  licentiousness. 

Few  of  MacKenzie's  effusions  received  the  form, 
though  many  have  the  spirit,  of  poetry.  In  number 
eighty -five  of  the  Mirror,  we  have  a  sample  of  his  co  m- 
position in  this  department.  It  is  entitled  "  the  Exile — 
an  elegy;"  a  few  stanzas  of  which  I  will  venture  to 
transcribe,  as  a  suitable  conclusion  of  this  humble  tri- 
bute:— 

"  Where,  midst  the  ruins  of  ajfallen  state, 
The  once  famed  Tiber  rolls  his  scanty  wave, 

Where  half  a  column  now  derides  the  great, 
Where  half  a  statue  yet  records  the  brave; 

With  trembling  steps  an  exile  wandered  near, 
In  Scottish  weeds  his  shrivelled  limbs  arrayed; 

His  furrowed  cheek  was  crossed  with  many  a  tear, 
And  frequent  sighs  his  wounded  soul  betrayed. 

Oh!  wretch,  he  cried,  that  like  some  troubled  ghost, 
Art  doomed  to  wander  round  this  world  of  wo, 

While  mem'ry  speaks  of  joys  forever  lost, 
Of  peace!  of  comfortl  thou  hast  ceased  to  know. 

Three  little  moons  had  seen  our  growing  love, 
Since  first  Monimia  joined  her  hand  to  mine; 

Three  little  moons  had  seen  us  blest,  above 
All  that  enthusiast  could  e'er  divine. 

Urged  by  the  brave,  by  fancied  glory  warmed, 
In  treason  honest,  if 't  was  treason  here: 

For  rights  supposed,  my  native  land  I  arm'd, 
And  join'd  the  standard  Charles  had  dared  to  rear. 

Let  me  not  think — but,  ah,  the  thought  will  rise, 
Still  in  my  whirling  brain  its  horrors  dwell, 

When  pale  and  trembling  with  uplifted  eyes, 
Monimia  faintlv  breathed — a  last  farewell. 


'They  come,'  said  she;  'fly,  fly,  these  ruthless  foes, 
And  save  a  life  in  which  Monimia  lives; 

Believe  me,  Henry,  light  are  all  her  woes, 
Except  what  Henry's  dreaded  purpose  gives!' 

What  could  I  do?  Contending  passions  strove 
And  pressed  my  bosom  with  alternate  weight, 
Unyielding  honour,  soft  persuasive  love — 
I  fled  and  left  her — left  her  to  fate! 

Calmly  she  saw  the  smouldering  ruins  glare, 
'  'T  is  past,  all  righteous  God  !  'T  is  past!'  she  cried; 

'  But  for  my  Henry  hear  my  latest  prayer!' 
Big  was  the  bursting  heart — she  groaned  and  died! 

Still,  in  my  dreams,  I  see  her  form  confess'd, 
Sailing,  in  robes  of  light,  the  troubled  sky! 

'And  soon,  she  whispers,  shall  my  Henry  rest,' 
And  dimly  smiling,  points  my  place  to  die! 

I  hear  that  voice,  I  see  that  pale  hand  wave; 
I  come  once  more  to  view  my  native  shore; 

Stretched  on  Monimia's  long  neglected  grave, 
To  clasp  the  sod  ai»d  feel  my  woes  no  more."  L. 


See  Lounger,  No.  97. 
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Jin  act  to  enlarge  the  buildings  of  the  State  Penitentiary 
of  the  Eastern  District,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealih  of  Pennsylvania 
in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the  inspectors  of  the 
state  penitentiary  for  the  eastern  district,  in  the  county 
of  Philadelphia,  be  authorized  and  required,  and  they 
hereby    are   authorized   and  required    to  construct 
and  erect  within  the  outer  walls  of  said  penitentiary,, 
upon  such  plan  as  they  may  deem  most  expedient,, 
buildings  which  shall  contain  at  least  four  hundred  cells, 
suitable  for  the  confinement  of  convicted  criminals,  in 
solitary  imprisonment  at  labour,  and  to  enable  them  the 
more  effectually  to  perform  the  duties  now  enjoined,  alt 
the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  heretofore  given  to 
the  commissioners  for  building  said  penitentiary,  are 
hereby  transferred  to,  and  vested  in,  the  said  inspec- 
tors, Provided,  however,  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  divest  the  said  board  of  commissioners  of  any  right 
or  power  that  it  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  retain,  in 
order  to  arrange  and  settle  any  of  their  former  engage- 
ments and  transactions  as  to  real  estate,  or  otherwise, 
and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  after  the 
final  settlement  of  their  accounts  to  pay  over  any  bal- 
ance that  may  remain  in  their  hands,  to  the  board  of  in- 
spectors of  the  eastern  state  penitentiary,  to  be  applied 
in  the  erection  f>nd  furnishing  of  cells  hereby  directed 
to  be  built. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense 
of  erecting  said  buildings,  the  County  Commissioners 
of  the  county  of  Philadelphia  be  and  they  hereby  are 
authorised  to  loan  out  of  the  county  Funds  of  said  coun- 
ty to  the  aforesaid  inspectors,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  in  such  sums  and  at  such  times  as  the 
said  inspectors  may  require  the  same,  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  for  the  amount  of  which  said  sums  of  money 
loaned  as  aforesaid,  certificates  of  state  stock  in  pro- 
per form  shall  be  issued  to  the  County  Commission- 
ers of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  use  of  said 
county,  which  said  stock  shall  be  transferable  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  State  stock,  and  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-four,  and  not  before,  shall  bear  an  interest  of  five 
per  cent  per  annum,  payable  half  yearly,  and  be  re- 
deemable thirty  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and 
the  said  County  Commissioners  are  hereby  authorized 
to  raise  the  aforesaid  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars  by  loan,  in  any  mode  or  manner  in 
which  money  for  the  ordinary  purposes,  and  expenses 
of  said  County  may  by  law  be  raised  or  obtained. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
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aforesaid,  that  every  person  who  shall  be  convicted  in 
any  Court  in  the  Eastern  District  of  this  Commonwealth, 
of  any  crime  committed  after  (he  first  day  of  May  next, 
whose  punishment  under  the  present  existing  laws 
would  be  imprisonment  in  the  Jail  and  Penitentiary 
house  ofPhiladelphia,  for  one  year  or  any  term  exceed- 
ing one  year,  shall  be  sentenced  by  the  proper  court 
to  suffer  punishment,  by  separate  or  solitay  confinement, 
at  labour  in  the  State  Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict, for  such  times  respectively  as  the  provisions  of  the 
aforesaid  laws  now  authorise  and  direct,  such  convicted 
criminals  to  be  sentenced  to  be  confined  in  the  aforesaid 
Jail  and  Penitentiary  house  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
persons  so  sentenced  as  aforesaid,  while  confined  in  the 
said  State  Penitentiary,  snail  be  treated  in  all  respects 
in  the  manner  which  the  act,  entitled  "A  further  sup- 
plement to  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  reform  the  penal 
laws  of  this  Commonwealth,"  approved  the  twenty-third 
day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  twenty-nine, 
directs  that  persons  convicted  under  the  provisions 
thereof,  shall  be  treated  during  their  imprisonment  in 
the  said  State  Penitentiary. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  every  person  who  shall  be  convicted  in 
any  court  in  the  eastern  district  of  Commonwealth,  of 
any  crime  committed  after  the  first  day  of  May  next, 
whose  punishment  under  the  present  existing  laws 
would  be  imprisonment  in  the  Jail  and  Penitentiary 
house  of  Philadelphia,  for  any  term  less  than  one  year 
shall  be  sentenced  by  the  proper  Court  to  receive  his 
or  her  punishment  in  the  County  Jail  of  the  proper 
county. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  criminals  sentenced  as  directed  in  and 
by  the  third  section  of  this  act  shall  be  removed  to  the 
aforesaid  State  Penitentiary,  at  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
per county,  subject,  nevertheless  to  be  detained  and 
confined  in  the  Jail  and  Penitentiary  house  of  Philadel- 
phia, until  a  sufficient  number  of  cells  shall  be  finished 
in  the  said  State  Penitentiary,  to  enable  the  Inspectors 
thereof,  conveniently  to  receive  said  criminals. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  the  Inspectors  of  the  Jail  and  P> niten- 
tiary  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-three,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  con- 
veniently may  be,  shall  remove  all  the  convicted  crimi- 
nals  who  may  then  remain  in  said  Jail  and  Penitentiary 
to  the  aforesaid  State  Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict, there  to  be  imprisoned,  kept  and  punished  ac- 
cording-to  law,  and  their  several  sentences,  until  duly 
discharged:  Provided,  the  said  State  Penitentiary  shall 
be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  said  prisoners,  as  here- 
inbefore provided  for. 

FREDERICK  SMITH, 

Speaker  of  House  of  Hep. 
\VM.  G.  HAWKINS, 

Speaker  ofjhe  Senate. 
Approved  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  March,  Anno 
Domini,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

GEO.  WOLF. 

Secretary's  Office,  Harrisburg,  March  28,  1831. 

I  hereby  certify,  that  the  above  and  foregoing  is  a 
true  copy  of  the  original  law,  remaining  on  file  and  of 
record  in  the  said  office. 

\L.S.  ]  Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  said  office,  the 
day  and  year  aforesaid.  SAM'L  M'KEAN. 
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Thdhsdat,  April  14. 
SELECT  COUNCIL. — A  communication  from  the 
city  commissioners,  with  a  printed  statement  of  their 
expenditures  for  the  quarter  ending  31st  March,  were 
received,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  accounts. 

A  communication  from  the  city  treasurer,  dated  14th 
April,  with  his  quarterly  accounts,  was  received,  and 


referred  to  the  same  committee;  by  which  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, that  there  was  on  that  day  a  balance  in  the  trea- 
sury amounting  to  $81,848  29-100;  since  that  period, 
the  receipts  have  amounted  to  $15,060  38-100,  and  the 
payments  to  $20,574  73-100,  leaving  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  on  this  day  of  $76,333  94-100. 

A  communication  from  the  city  clerk  was  received, 
with  a  printed  statement  of  his  receipts  for  permits  for 
placing  building  materials,  and  for  entries  of  hackney 
coaches,  wagons,  carts,  drays,  and  wheel-barrows,  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  his  payments  to  the  city  trea- 
surer, during  the  quarter.  Referred  to  the  same  com- 
mittee. 

The  following  letter  from  the  committee  who  have 
charge  of  the  management  of  the  fund  left  by  John 
Scott  to  the  corporation,  was  receivedr 

To  the  Select  Council  of  Philadelphia. 
Gentlemen — During  the  last  year,  the  following  pre- 
miums were  awarded  by  the  committee  having  in  charge 
the  management  of  the  fund  left  by  John  Scott,  to  the 
corporation  of  Philadelphia,  for  rewarding  the  authors 
of  useful  inventions. 

1.  To  Hcrick  Aikin,  of  Drawcut,  Massachusetts,  for 
a  knife  to  split  leather  straps  for  the  use  of  saddlers, 
harness-makers,  &c.  &c.  a  medal  and  twenty  dollars. 

By  means  of  this  knife.,  all  kinds  of  welts,  binding, 
facings,  strips  for  binding,  loops,  and  thongs,  which  re- 
quire to  be  thin,  may  be  made  out  of  thick  leather  with 
ease;  and  all  straps  used  for  harness  and  saddlery,  may 
be  drawn  through,  to  take  off  the  fleshy  part,  made 
smooth,  and  cut  to  any  thickness  desired. 

2.  To  Ebenezer  Whiting,  of  Berkshire, Tioga  county.. 
New  York,  for  a  saw  sett,  a  medal  and  twenty  dollars. 

We  are  respectfully, 

JAMES  MEASE, 
WILLIAM  PHILLIPS, 
SOLOMON  W.  CONRAD, 
JAMES  RONALDSON, 
ROBERT  HA  HE, 
WILLIAM  HEMBEL. 
Philadelphia,  March  24,  1831. 

Mr.  Duane,  as  chairman  of  the  watering  committee, 
offered  an  ordinance  empowering  the  Mayor  to  raise 
money  to  be  applied  to  laying  down  iron  pipes  through 
the  city,  which  was  passed. 

Mr.  Duane  offered  the  following  resolution: 

"  Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  that  the  watering  committee 
be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  seli 
the  steam  engines,  with  their  appurtenances, now  at  the 
works  at  Fair  Mount." 

Which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Duane,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Wills' 
legacy,  offered  an  ordinance,  which  was  passed. 

Mr.  Neff  presented  the  following  petition,  which  was* 
referred  to  the  committee  on  markets: 

"  We,  the  subscribers  engaged  in  commercial  busi- 
ness, in  the  immediate  premises  hereinafter  mentioned, 
respectfully  represent,  to  the  honourable  Councils,  that 
it  has  been  occupied  for  a  number  of  years  last  past,  as 
a  stand  for  carts.  That  it  is  the  only  one,  used  as  such, 
between  Market  street  and  the  Drawbridge,  that  we 
employ  the  draymen  whose  stations  are  near  Walnut 
and  Front  streets;  that  in  our  business,  we  are  frequent- 
ly compelled  to  use  carts  instead  of  drays;  and  that  our 
regulardraymen  have  carts  employed  in  their  usual  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  their  wish,  and  ours,  that  some  stand  may 
be  located,  near  where  their  drays  are  stationed,  where 
they  may  place  their  carts.  And  we  would,  with  all  due 
deference,  mention  the  situation  heretofore  occupied 
by  them,  say  on  the  north  side  of  Walnut  street,  be- 
tween Front  and  Water  streets." 

Mr.  Kittera,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  State 
House  and  Independent  Square,  offered  the  following 
report  and  resolution,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Se- 
lect Council,  but  were  laid  on  the  table  in  the  Common 
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Council,  accompanied  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  John 
Haviland: 

The  committee  on  the  State  House  and  Indepen- 
dence Square,  respectfully  report — 

That  they  employed  Mr.  John  Haviland,  architect, 
to  eNamine  the  Hall  of  Independence,  and  after  col- 
lecting' all  the  information  as  to  its  former  state,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  committee  his  views  as  to  the  practicability 
of  restoring1  the  Hall  to  its  former  state — that  they  have 
received  from  Mr.  Haviland  the  annexed  letter,  estima- 
ting the  contemplated  alteration  at  the  sum  of  1200 
dollars. 

They  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  fallowing  reso- 
lution. 

Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  Committee  on  the  State  House  and  Independence 
Square,  be  authorised  to  cause  the  Hall  of  Indepen- 
dence to  be  altered,  conformably  to  the  proposals  of 
John  Haviland,  architect,  and  charge  the  same  to  No. 21. 

Philadelphia,  March  29th,  1831. 
To  Thos.  Kittera,  Esq. 

Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  ex- 
amined'the  Hall  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,' 
■tv  i  t  h  a  view  of  reinstating  it  with  its  original  architec- 
tural embellishments.  From  the  best  information  I  can 
obtain  of  its  former  style  of  finish,  it  appears  to  have 
been  similar  to  the  Mayor's  Court  room  in  its  general 
features:  a  gallery  supported  by  small  columns,  occu- 
pied the  western  side,  and  a  chair  with  its  dressings, 
raised  on  a  platform  on  the  eastern  side;  the  precise  de- 
tail of  which  I  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  authority 
sufficient  to  recommend  its  introduction;  the  materials 
we  have  are  in  good  taste,  corresponding  with  the  bold 
Roman  architecture  of  the  staircase  and  vestibule,  and 
constitutes  nearly  the  whole  finish;  the  lost  parts  are  so 
trifling  and  imperfect,  that,  although  thty  would  com- 
plete the  portrait,  they  would  encumber  it  with  useless 
and  defective  features. 

The  arches  on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  were  for- 
merly open,  similar  to  the  one  through  which  you  pass 
to  the  staircase— it  would  add  much  to  the  magnitude 
and  beauty  of  the  two  rooms  if  these  apertures  could 
be  restored;  which  might  be  effected  by  using  them 
jointly  for  some  public  purpose,  such  as  an  Exchange, 
Mhenseum,  Exhibition,  or  Town  Meeting  Room,  that 
would  not  encumber  the  walls  or  conceal  their  architec- 
tectural  features. 

Your  subscriber  therefore  most  respectfully  recom- 
mends reinstating  the  room  with  the  general  finish  of 
pilaster,  entablature,  pedestals,  and  window  dressings, 
cur-responding  with  the  Mayor's  Court  room,  vestibule 
and  stairs,  which  he  is  of  opinion  was  the  original  finish 
of  the  room,  at  the  period  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  the  whole  alteration  including 
the  painting  and  plaistering,  is  twelve  hundred  dollars. 
Respectfully  submitted,  sir,  by  your  most  ob't  servt. 

JOHN  HAVILAND,  Architect. 
To  Tuos.  Kitteha,  Esq.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  State  House  Square. 

The  Select  Council  adhered  to  their  amendment  re- 
lative to  painting  and  cleaning  the  rooms  of  Council; 
and  appointed,  as  a  committee  of  Conference  on  their 
part,  Messrs.  Kittera,  and  Massey*. 

The  following'  communication  from  the  Maj'or,  rela- 
tive to  the  Rail  Road,  with  these  documents  were  re- 
ceived, and  were  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  three 
members  of  each  Council,  viz:  Messrs.  Kittera,  Toland 
and  Neff  of  the  Select  Council,  and  Messrs.  Coryell, 
Wainwright  and  Ryan,  of  the  Common  Council. 

Mayor's  Office,  7 
Philadelphia,  April  1st,  1831.  5 
To  the  Presidents  of  the  Select  and  IJommon  Councils. 
Gentlemen, — I  enclose  a  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  board  of  Canal  Commissioners,  with  accompanying 
documents,  on  an  important  subject  requiring'  the  de- 
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termination  of  Councils,  and  am  most  respectfully  your 
ob'tserv'r,  B.  YV.  RICHARDS. 

Harrisuuiig,  April  5th,  1831. 
Benjamin  TV.  Bicliards,  Esq.  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

1  herewith  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  an  act  to  continue  the  improvement  of  the  state,- 
approved  in  March  last,  and  also  a  resolution  of  the 
board  of  Canal  Commissioners  of  this  date. 

It  will  be  perceived, that  the  part  of  the  Columbia  and 
Philadelphia  Rail  Road  between  the  western  shore  of 
the  river  Schuylkill,  and  the  intersection  of  Vine  and 
Broad  streets,  cannot  be  placed  under  contract,  until 
the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Citizens  of  Philadelphia,  by 
their  proper  authorities,  shall  have  entered  into  certain 
engagements  with  the  Commonwealth. 

By  direction  of  the  board  of  Canal  Commissioners  the 
superintendent  of  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  Rail 
Road  has  advertised  for  proposals  for  the  construction 
of  the  part  of  the  Rail  Way  referred  to,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  place  the  work  under  contract  by  the  11th  of 
May  next.  The  contracts  will  not  however,  be  enter- 
ed into  unless  the  authorities  referred  to  shall  have- 
agreed  to  the  conditions  by  the  day  mentioned. 
Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  &c. 

JAS.  S.  STEVENSON. 
President  Board  Canal  Commissioners. 

[See  first  section  of  the  improvement  bill  in  the  pre- 
sent number,  page  270.] 

Canal  Commissioners'  Room.  ~> 
April  5th,  1831.  5 
Whereas,  by  the  second  proviso  of  the  first  section  of 
the  act  passed  23d  March,  1831,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
continue  the  improvement  of  the  State  by  Canals  and 
Rail  Roads,"  certain  engagements  are  required  of  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Citizens  of  Philadelphia,  by  their 
proper  authorities,  before  the  Canal  Commissioner  shall 
contract  for  any  part  of  the  Rail  Road  between  the 
western  shore  of  the  river  Schuylkill  and  the  intersec- 
tion of  Vine  and  Broad  streets; 

Therefore  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  board 
transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the  said  section  to  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen  and  Citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  request  the' 
determination  of  their  proper  authorities  upon  the  said 
proviso. 

Extract  from  the  journal  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Com- 
missioners. FRS.  R.  SHUNK,  Secretary. 

COMMON  COUNCIL. 
Mr.  Murray  presented  the  following"  petition  from 
City  Watchmen,  on  the  north  and  south  streets,  which 
was  referred  to  Messrs.  Murray,  Baker,  Coryell,  Lippin- 
cott,  Fox,  and  Toland. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  thi 
city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  petition  of  the  subscribers  respectfully  repre- 
sents, that  they  are  the  Watchmen  for  the  North  and 
South  streets;  that  their  duties  are  equally  arduous  and 
dangerous  with  those  performed  by  their  brethren  on 
the  East  and  West  streets;  yet  they  receive  twenty 
dollars  per  month,  -while  your  petitioners  are  only  al- 
lowed eighteen  for  the  same  services.  In  addition  to 
which  your  petitioners  are  obliged  to  attend  to  the 
lamps,  for  which  they  are  paid  but  twenty  five  cents 
per  month,  by  no  means  an  adequate  compensation. 
Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  your  honourable  body 
to  grant  them  such  further  compensation  as  their  ser- 
vices justly  deserve;  and  as  in  duty  bound,  they  will 
ever  pray,  &c. 

[Signed  by  Daniel  Engleman  and  forty  two  others.] 
Mr.  Ryan,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Draw- 
bridge Lot,  made  the  following  report  and  resolution, 
which  passed  the  Common  Council,  but  was  non-con- 
curred in  by  the  Select  Council. 

The  Committee  on  the  Drawbridge  to'  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  communication  of  Elliot  Cresson,  relative  to- 
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Inspectors  of  Tobacco,  and  also  the  erection  of  Tobac 
co  warehouses  in  the  vicinity,  of  the  Drawbridge,  beg1  No. 
leave  to  report: 

That  having'  duly  considered  the  subject  referred  to 
them,  they  dee  m  it  inexpedient  to  report  in  favour  of 
the  erection, by  the  city,  of  ware  houses  such  as  are  con- 
templated in  the  communication  of  Elliott  Cresson. 
Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  appointment  ot 
suitable  and  qualified  inspectors  of  Tobacco  would  be 
very  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  mercantile 
part  of  the  community,  and  knowing  of  no  law  author- 
izing the  appointment  of  inspectors  or  directing  the 
manner  in  which  the  article  of  Tobacco  should  be  in- 
spected, they  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  Presidents  of  Councils  be  requested  to  make  an 
early  application  to  the  Legislature  of  this  Common- 
wealth, at  their  next  session,  for  the  passage  of  an  act 
directing  a  mode  for  the  inspection,  of  Tobacco,  and  au- 
thorizing the  Governor  to  appoint.one  or  more,  suitable 
persons  as  inspectors  of  Tobacco  lor  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  Baker,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mar- 
kets, made  the  following  report  and  resolution,  which 
were  adopted. 

"The  committee  on  markets  to  whom  was  referred 
the  petition  of  a  number  of  citizens  requesting  the 
stand  of  Drays  to  be  removed  from  Mulberry  street,  be- 
tween Front  and  Second  streets,  Report: 

That  they  have  viewed  the  situation,  and  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  request  of  said  petition  should  be  grant- 
ed and  offer  the  following  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Commissioners  be  requested 
to  remove  the  stand  for  Drays  from  Mulberry  street, 
between  Front  ana  becond  streets,  to  Front  street,  be- 
tween Market  an^i  Mulberry  streets." 

Mr.  Baker,  from  the  same  Committee,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  and  resolution,  which  were  adopted. 

"The  committer  on  markets  to  whom  was  referred  the 
petition  of  a  number  of  citizens  for  and  against  chains 
across  Second  street,  at  Lombard  and  South  streets, 
Report: 

"That  they  are  of  opinion  the  same  is  necessary,  and 
offer  the  following  resolution. 

Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That 
the  City  Commissioners  be  directed  to  place  chains 
across  the  cartway  of  the  west  side  of  Second  street, 
one  to  be  placed  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  feet  from  the 
south  line  of  Lombard  street,  the  other  to  be  placed  at 
the  distance  of  fifteen  feet  from  the  north  line  of  Cedar 
street;  and  that  the  clerk  of  (he  Second  street  Market, 
be  authorised  and  directed  to  cause  the  said  chains  to  be 
stretched  across  the  passage  above  mentioned  during 
every  market  day,  under  and  subject  to  all  the  regula- 
tions which  the  chains  in  High  street  market  are  sub- 
jected to  by  the  ordinance  of  March  29,  1798." 

Mr.  Johnson,  as  Chairman  of  the  Paving  Committee, 
made  the  annual  report,  which  was  adopted  in  the 
Common  Councils,  but  was  amended  as  follows  in  the 
Select  Council. 

"The  Paving  Committee,  to  whom  were  referred  sun- 
dry petitions  for  paving,  and  other  improvements,  Re- 
port: 

That  having  viewed  the  various  items  referred  to  them, 
they  have  selected  such  (as  in  their  opinion)  will  be 
most  conducive  to  the  interest  of  their  fellow  citizens 
generally. 

And  in  submitting  the  same  for  the  consideration  of 
Councils,  they  ask  leave  to  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tions:—  & 

Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That 
the  following  named  streets  and  alleys,  as  designated,  be 
graduated,  paved,  and  repaved,  under  the  direction  of" 
the  PavinK  committee  and  superintendence  of  the  City 
Commissioners. 
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Chesnut  street,  from  Seventh 
venth  street,  repaved, 
Hunter  street  from  Tenth  to  Eleventh 

street,  paved, 
Schuylkill  Eighth  street,  from  High  to 
Sassafras  street,  1310  3874 

Filbert  street,  from  Juniper  to  Schuyl- 
kill Eighth  street, 
Anne  street,  from  Schuylkill  Seventh  to 
Schuylkill  Eighth  street, 
Marion   sljeet,  from  Twelfth  to  Thir- 
teenth street, 

Buddin's  alley,  from  Thirteenth  to  Juni- 
per street, 

Schuylkill    Seventh,    from    High  to 
George  street, 
Schuylkill  6th,  from  High  to  George 
street, 

Walnut  street,  from  Broad  to  Schuylkill 

Seventh  street, 
Locust  street,  from  Thirteenth  to  Broad 
street, 

Juniper  street,  from  Walnut  to  Spruce 
street, 

Leiper  streeet,  from  Thirteenth  to  Clo- 
ver street, 

Beach  street,  from  Walnut  to  George 
street, 

Locust  street,  from  Beach  to  west  of 
Willow  street, 

Willow   street,  from  Spruce   to  Pine 
street, 

17  Pine  street,  from  Willow  to   west  of 
Bank  street, 

18  Bank  street,  from  Pine  to  Cedar  street 

19  Lombard  street,  from  Rank  to  the  west 
side  of  Water  street, 

A  twenty  feet  street,  running  from  Ju- 
niper to  Broad  street,  south  of  Spruce 
street,  be  graduated  to  the  curb  line, 
S)  camore  street,  twenty  feet  w  ide,  run- 
ning north  fiom  Spruce,  between  Ju- 
niper and  liroad  streets, 
to  the  curb  line, 

Cedar  or  South  street,  west  of  Broad 
one  or  more  squares,  commencing  at 
Broad  street,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Paving  Committee. 

Schuylkill  7th  street,  from  Mulberry 
street,  to  Sasafras  treet,  1600 
Resolved,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  Pa- 
ving Committee,  (in  conjunction  with  City  Commis- 
sioners,) be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized,  to  con- 
tract with  any  one,  or  more  persons,  for  labour  and  ma- 
terials for  the  completion  of  the  foregoing  items,  in 
such  manner,  and  on  such  conditions,  as  in  their  opin- 
ion may  appear  most  conductive  to  the  public  inter- 
est. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Isaac  Brown,  relative  to 
Franklin's  Legacy,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  that  Legacy. 

Mr.  Johnson  offered  the  following  resolution,  which, 
was  adopted. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  Paving  Committee,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  au- 
thorised, to  contract  for  the  completion  of  the  culvert 
in  Pine  street  west  of  Schuylkill  Eighth  street,  at  such 
time  during  the  ensuing  season,  and  on  such  terms,  as 
they  may  deem  hest  for  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  Committee  to  Revise  the 
Ordinances,  reported  three,  which  w  ere  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Johnson  offered  the  following  resolution  relative 
to  the  south  west  corner  of  Water  and  Walnut  streets 
and  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Legislature  of  this  state,  at 
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its  last  session,  which  passed  by  ihe  Common  Councils, 
but  was  postponed  for  the  present.in  Ihe  Select  Council. 

Whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  this  state,  at 
their  last  session;  entitled  an  act  concerning-  the  south 
■east,  and  south  west  corner  of  Walnut  and  Water  streets, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  certain  alterations  are  pro- 
posed, and  set  forth  for  the  line  of  the  buildings,  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  Water  street,  south  of  Walnut 
street  agreeably  to  the  report  of  a  jury  of  Review  ap- 
pointed by  order  of  the  court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  the 
city  and  county  ol  Philadelphia  for  that  purpose. 

And  whereas  a  proviso,  in  said  act,  requires,  that  be- 
fore any  such  alteration  be  made,  the  consent  of  the 
corporation  of  the- city  of  Philadelphia,  be  first  had  and 
obtained. 

Therefore,  Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common 
Councils,  that  so  soon  as  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
said  act  of  assembly,  are  complied  with,  the  councils,  in 
the  name  of  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  Aldermen  and  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia  do,  and  the}'  hereby  approve  of 
the  said  alieration  and  order  the  same  to  be  recorded 
as  such,  and  the  city  Solicitor,  is  hereby  requested  to  at- 
tend to  the  subject. 

AN  ACT 

Concering  the  south  east  and  south  west  corners  of 

Water  and  Walnut  streets,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  1  hat  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern lines  of  Water  street  at  the  south  east  and  south 
west  corners  of  Walnut  and  Water  streets  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  shall  be  as  follows,  to  wit:  the  western 
line  of  Water  street, shall  be  continued  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  other  houses  on  the  west  side  of  south  Water 
street  below  Walnut  street  from  the  north  east  corner 
of  the  house  No.  84  south  Water  street  to  the  south 
side  of  Walnut  and  the  eastern  line  of  Water  street  shall 
be  continued  in  a  straight  line  with  the  other  houses  on 
the  east  side  of  south  Water  street  south  of  the  south 
east  corner  house  of  Walnut  and  Water  street  to  the 
south  side  of  Walnut  street, and  so  as  to  be  parallel  with 
the  western  line  of  Water  street  as  above  established, 
and  so  as  that  Water  street  at  the  said  corners  shall  not 
be  less  than  thirty  feet  wide,  the  present  width  of  the 
other  part  of  Water  street  in  the  same  square.  Pro- 
vided, That  if  in  making  such  alterations  in  the  said 
Water  street,  the  property  or  privileges  of  any  indi- 
vidual  or  individuals  are  affected,  on  the  application  of 
such  individual  or  individuals  to  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  the  said  court 
shall  order  a  jury  of  viewers  to  view  the  premises  after 
due  notice  given  to  the  parties  and  report  to  said  court, 
the  amount  of  damages,  if  any,  by  whom  sustained,  and 
by  whom  to  be  paid,  taking  into  consideration  the  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages,  the  proposed  alteration  will 
be  to  the  property  or  privileges  of  the  individual  or  in- 
dividuals, by  it  affected;  and  if  said  report  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  said  Couit  judgment  shall  be  entered  there- 
on, and  Provided  also,  '1  hat  before  any  such  alieration 
be  made  the  consent  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  shall  be  first  had  and  obtained. 

Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate.  ~> 
Harrisburg,  April  11,  1831-5 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy 
of  an  act  passed  by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature 
and  signed  by  the  Governor  at  their  last  session. 

Witness  my  hand  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

W.  S.  FRANKLIN,  Clerk  of  Senate. 

Mr.  Johnson  offered  the  following  resolution  relative 
to  Hackney  Coaches,  which  was  adopted,  and  was  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee  of  Messrs.  Johnson,  Patterson, 
Worrell  and  Neff. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Council,  that 
a  joint  committee  of  two  members  from  each  Council 
be  appointed  to  enquire,  if  any,  and  what  alterations 
or  amendments  are  necessary  to  be  made  to  the  ordi- 
nance for  the  regulation  of  the  owners  and  drives  of 


hackney  coaches,  and  that  said  committee  have  leave  to 
report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Israel  offered  a  resolution  that  when  Council  ad- 
journ,they  adjourn  to  meet  on  Tuesday  evening  the  21st 
inst.  which  was  adopted. 


THE  GERMAN  SOCIETY'S  LIBRARY. 
It  is  not  generally  known,  that  there  exists  in  the 
heart  of  this  city,  a  Library,  containing  nearly  three 
thousand  volumes  of  choice  books  in  the  German  and 
English  languages.  This  library  belongs  to  the  German 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  to  be  found  in  their  Hall, 
in  Seventh,  below  Market  street.  There  is  no  other 
collection  of  German  books  of  equal  magnitude  in  this 
city,  or  in  any  other  place  in  the  United  States.  Stu- 
dents and  lovers  of  German  literature  will  find  in  this 
library,  their  favorite  and  justly  celebrated  authors,  and 
also  many  works  of  writers  of  inferior  reputation.  The 
classical  Schiller,  Goethe,  Wieland,  Harder,  Voss, 
Thieck,  Wihklema'rin,  Jean  Paul,  jr.  Richter,  &c.  &c. 
adorn  the  shelves  with  their  numerous  and  exquisite 
productions.  The  Leipziger  Literatur  Zeitung  and  the 
Zeitung  filer  die  Elegante  Welt,  two  periodical  works 
of  the  highest  repute,  and  published  in  Germany,  are 
regularly  received  by  the  society,  and  placed  in  the 
library. 

A  selection  from  the  best  works  of  some  of  the  ancient 
and  many  of  the  more  modern  authors  has  been  lately 
made  by  an  agent  of  the  society  in  Germany,  and  the 
books  consisting  of  several  hundred  volumes  are  daily 
expected  from  Hamburgh.  This  addition  will  much 
enhance  the  value  of  the  library  in  the  eyes  of  the 
friends  of  German  literature,  and  as  none  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  books 
belonging  to  it,  it  is  a  very  great  inducement  to  those 
who  are  studying,  as  well  as  those  who  understand  the 
German  language,  to  become  members.  The  requisites 
to  become  a  member  are,  that  the  applicant  shall  be  a 
German  by  birth,  or  a  descendant  of  German  ancestry; 
that  he  shall  be  proposed  at  one  quarterly  meeting,  and 
elected  by  a  majority  of  the  members  at  the  next  suc- 
ceeding quarterly  meeting.  After  his  election,  he  must 
pay  to  the  treasurer  the  sum  of  eight  dollars,  which  en- 
titles him  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  society,  and  the  use 
of  the  library.  The  annual  contribution  paid  by  the 
members  for  the  use  of  the  society,  is  only  one  dollar 
and  a  quarter.  The  English  part  of  the  library  is  com- 
posed of  the  best  English  and  American  works,  and  at 
present  has  more  volumes  than  the  German  part.  The 
library  is  open  for  three  hours  on  every  Saturday  after- 
noon during  the  year,  at  which  time  books  are  loaned 
to  the  members.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  German 
Society  lias  been  long  established  as  a  benevolent  so- 
ciety, and  has  ill  every  year,  since  its  foundation,  dis- 
tributed several  hundreds  of  dollars  for  the  relief  of 
poor  and  distressed  Germans;  and  that  the  library  is 
but  a  secondary  and  subordinate  object  of  its  organiza- 
tion. A. 


A  rich  service  of  plate  has  been  presented  to  Captain 
D.  Wise,  of  the  ship  Eliza,  by  several  insurance  offices 
in  this  city,  with  the  following-  inscription: — 
Presented  to 
Capt.  DANIEL  WISE,  Jr. 
Of  the 
Ship  Eliza, 
By  the  President  and  Directors,  in  behalf 

OF  THE 

Stockholders  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Union,  Atlantic, 
Phoenix  and  United  States  Insurance  Offices 
of  Philadelphia; 
As  a  tribute  of  respect  for  his  persevering  and  cour- 
ageous conduct  in  saving  his  vessel,  and  finally  getting 
her  into  a  port  in  safety,  after  having  suffered  a  violent 
gale  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  deprived  the  ship  of 
her  rudder  and  a  great  portion  of  her  stern. 

"don't  give  up  the  ship." 
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OF 

Townships  and  Boroughs, 

IN 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

WHITE  PERSONS. 
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62 

63 
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Tobyhanna,  ... 

27 

28 

14 
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1 
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1 
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31 

15 

10 

23 

Mauch  Chunk, 
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63 

52 

j  67 

278 
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27 

8 

5 

1 

1 
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112 

69 

50 

49 

PIKE  COUNTY,* 

3855 

2857 

2392  2161 

3854 

2436 

1325 
201 

786 
80 

435 
48 

25753 

7 

3557 

2847 

2299 

2101 

461 

374 

335 

293 

372 

246 

32 

6 

1 

490 

384 

346 

269 

*  The  details  of  this  county  have  not  been  received  by  the  Marshal. 
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IMPROVEMENT  BILL. 

An  Act  to  continue  the  improvement  of  the  State  by  Canals 
and  Bail  Roads. 
Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  ei  acted 
by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  it  shall  be  and  here- 
by is  made  the  duty  of  the  canal  commissioners,  to  com- 
plete as  soon  as  practicable,  the  whole  of  the  rail  road 
between  the  rivers  Schuykill  and  Susquehanna,  as  the 
extent  and  route  thereof  are  stated  in  their  report  of  the 
twenty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty,  beginning'  at  the  intersection  of  Vine 
and  Broad  streets,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  thence 
extending  to  the  end  of  the  canal  basin  at  Columbia,  in 
the  counly  ot  Lancaster,  a  distance  of  eighty-one  miles 
and  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  through  the  counties  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Montgomery,  Delaware,  Chester  and  Lancas- 
ter; towards  the  expenditures  whereof,  during  the  pre- 
sent year,  the  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  is 
hereby  specifically  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
loan  herein  after  mentioned:  Provided  however,  That  the 
said  commissioners  shall  complete  the  first  twenty  miles 
of  the  said  rail  road,  proceeding  from  Philadelphia  west- 
wardly,  and  cause  the  said  part  of  the  said  rail  road  to  be 
finished  with  double  tracks,  engines  and  all  other  means 
to  make  it  useful  for  transportation,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay.  And  provided  also,  That  before  the  canal 
commissioners  shall  contract  for  any  part  of  the  rail  road 
between  the  western  shore  of  the  river  Schuylkill  and 
the  intersection  of  Vine  and  Broad  streets,  the  mayor, 
aldermen  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  by  their  proper 
authorities,  shall  engage  to  construct  and  continue  a  rail 
road  from  the  intersection  of  Vine  and  Broad  streets, 
to  Cedar  street,  and  also,  that  they  be  and  are  hereby 
authorized  to  intersect  and  construct  a  branch  or  branch- 
es of  rail  road  from  any  point  or  points  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania rail  road,  east  of  the  river  Schuylkill,  not  farther 
north  than  Francis  street  and  carry  the  same  to  any  point 
or  points  on  the  river  Schuylkill  or  Delaware,  within 
the  limits  ol  the  said  city;  and  to  charge  and  receive  the 
same  tolls  as  may  be  charged  on  the  Pennsylvania  rail 
road,  according  to  distance:  And  provided  also,  The  said 
•commissioners  may  cause  the  bridge  across  the  Schuyl- 
kill to  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  same 
shall  be  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  carriages  and 
passengers,  other  than  those  passing  upon  the  rail  road; 
the  tolls  to  be  charged  for  passing  upon  which  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  canal  commissioners. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  said  canal  commissioners  shall  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  complete  the  projected  canal,  be- 
tween the  western  termination  of  the  rail  Road  at  Co- 
lumbia, an  1  the  best  point  of  junction  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  at  Middletown,  in  the  county  of  Dauphin, 
including  an  aqueduct  in  the  line  of  the  said  canal,  over 
the  river  Swatara,  and  out-let  locks  to  the  river  at  Co- 
lumbia; for  the  expenses  and  costs  of  which  canal,  aque- 
duct and  out-let  locks,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  is 
hereby  specifically  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
loan  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Sec  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  said  canal  commissioners  shall  com- 
mence forthwith  and  prosecute,  without  delay,  a  rail 
road  over  and  across  the  Allegheny  mountains,  from  the 
basin  at  Hollidaysburg,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  to 
Johnstown,  in  the  county  of  Cambria,  a  distance  of  about 
thirty-eight  miles,  according  to  the  extent,  route  and 
plan  thereof,  stated  in  their  report  of  the  twenty-first 
day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thir- 
ty, excluding  the  plan  of  a  tunnel  as  recommended  by 
Moncure  Robinson  in  his  report  of  the  twenty-first  No- 
vember, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine; 
and  also,  that  they  shall  commence  and  prosecute,  with- 
out delay,  the  extension  of  the  Junialadivision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal,  from  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  in 


the  county  of  Huntingdon,  to  the  basin  at  Hollidays- 
burg, in  the  same  county,  either  by  canal  or  slack  water 
navigation;  towards  the  expenditures  of  which  rail  road 
and  canal  or  slack  water  navigation,  as  specified  in  this 
section,  during  the  present  year,  the  sum  of  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  is  hereby  specifically  appropriat- 
ed, to  be  paid  out  of  the'loan  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  several 
turnpike  road  companies,  that  is  to  say:  the  IJarrisburg, 
Carlisle  and  Cliambersburg  turnpike  road  company,  and 
the  Cliambersburg  and  Bedford  turnpike  road  company 
and  the  Bedford  and  Stoystown  turnpike  road  company, 
and  the  Stoystown  and  Greensburg  turnpike  road  com- 
pany, and  the  Bedford  and  Somerset  turnpike  road 
company,  and  the  Somerset  and  Mount  Pleasant  turn- 
pike road  company,  and  the  Williamsport  and  Wash- 
ington turnpike  road  company,  and  the  Washington  and 
Pittsburg  turnpike  road  company,  the  further  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  is  hereby 
appropriated,  to  be  paid  by  the  state  Treasurer  to  the 
said  companies,  pro  rata,  according  to  the  amount  of 
their  debts,  as  stated  in  their  several  reports  made  to  the 
Auditor  General;  and  the  said  companies  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  appropriate  the  sums  so  received  by  them,  in 
the  payment,  pro  rata,  of  their  respective  debts,  upon 
condition  that  the  state  shall  be  a  stockholder  in  the 
capital  stock  of  the  several  turnpike  road  companies,  lo 
the  extent  of  the  sums  thus  appropriated  to  the  relief 
of  the  said  companies  respectively. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  said  canal  commissioners  shall  ex- 
tend without  delay,  by  canal  or  slack  water  navigation, 
the  West  Branch  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal, 
from  the  Muncy  dam,  in  the  county  of  Lycoming,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Uald  Eagle  creek,  in  the  same  county;to- 
v»  aids  the  expenses  whereof,  dining  the  present  year, 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  spe- 
cifically appropriated.  Also  a  water  communication 
between  the  town  ofLewisburg,  in  Union  County,  and 
the  nearest  and  best  point  on  the  said  West  Branch  di- 
vision of  the  Pennsylvania  canal;  for  which  the  sum  of 
twenty  five  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  specifically  ap- 
propriated: Provided,  That  the  same  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  said  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  last  men- 
tioned, if  in  the  judgment  of  the  canal  commissioners 
the  same  be  sufficient  for  both  purposes:  And  Provid- 
ed, That  in  constructing  a  dam  across  the  Susquehan- 
na, at  that  point,  the  said  dam  shall  not  exceed  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  height,  and  shall  be  so  constructed  as  not 
to  injure  or  impede  the  navigation  of  said  river.  Also, 
the  North  Branch  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal, 
from  the  pool  of  the  Nanticoke  Dam,  in  the  county  of 
Luzerne,  by  canal  or  slack  water  navigation,  not  to  ex- 
ceed fifteen  miles,  in  the  same  county;  towards  the  ex- 
penses whereof,  during  the  present  year,  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  specifically  appro- 
priated. Also  make  a  canal  or  slack  water  navigation 
from  the  Allegheny  river,at  the  mouth  of  French  creek, 
and  up  that  creek  to  'he  French  creek  feeder;  towards 
the  expenses  whereof,  during  the  present  year,  the  sum 
of  sixty  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  specifically  appro- 
priated. Also,  make  a  canal  or  slack  water  navigation 
from  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver  creek, 
up  that  creek  to  the  town  of  Newcastle;  towards  the 
expenses  whereof,  during  the  present  year,  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  specifically  ap- 
propriated; all  the  said  several  specific  appropriations  in 
this  section  mentioned,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  loan  here- 
inafter mentioned. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth 
be  and  is  hereby  authorised  to  borrow  on  the  credit  of 
this  commonwealth,  and  such  fund  as  shall  be  created 
for  securing  the  punctual  payment  of  the  interest  and 
re-imbursement  of  the  principal,  the  sum  of  two  millions 
four  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  one  hundred 
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in fr Z  IT*  d°UT  ei.?h^-e;.?ht  "nts,  payable  in 
insta  menls,  in  such  manner  as  lie  may  designate  in  pro- 
posals  for  said  loan,  which  sum  shall  be  paid  to  and 
fifml  V  k  com^isJsi°lle,'s  of  the  internal  improvement 
tund,  to  be  apphed  by  them  lo  the  repayment  of  the 
temporary  loan  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
«H  aVtb°r'sed by /he  act  of  January  twelfth;  one  thou- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  to  the  payment 
™tW  C?nU'aC,tS  necessa'T  to  finish  work  heretofore 
authonsed,  and  the  residue  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purposes  directed  by  this  act:  Provided,  That  no 

IE',  ,°I,C°n,raCt  £ha"  be  entel'ed  into  which 
shall  preclude  the  commonwealth  from  re-imbursing  the 
said  loan  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  twenty.five 
years,  from  the  first  day  of  July  n4t-  And  provided  fur" 
ther,  That  no  rate  of  interest  beyond  five  per  cent 
per  annum  shall  be  allowed  or  paid  for  the  said  loan.  ' 

aforesaid'  Th  t  /7  '*  ^M  CnaCted  b>  lhe  a"thority 
aroiesaid  That  the  canal  commissioners  shall  not  be 
authorised  to  incur  debt  on  the  faith  of  the  state  in 
any  way  or  manner  beyond  the  appropriation  aforesaid. 

Approved  the  twenty-first  day  of  March,  A.  D  one 
thousand  eigh  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

GEORGE  WOLF. 

LOAN  BILL. 

An  ad  authorising  a  ban  of  monies  to  be  invested  in  the 
Internal  Improvement  Fund,  to  be  applied  to  the  pay. 

™2  ffrTrirS\1anngeS  and°a«r  demands  upon  said 
bund,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

fn  Pcrenenraf  T     ki     Comm°™'ea]th  of  Pennsylvania 
^General  Assembly  met  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  That  the  Governor  be  and  is 
hereoy  authorised  to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  com- 
monwealth, such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  may  be  re- 
quired during  the  ensuing  year,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying  the  expences  of  necessary  repairs  upon  the 
several  lines  0  canal,  and  for  the  payment  of  t^upcr 
mtendents,  collectors   supervisors,  and  lock  keeper  , 
and  of  damages  assessed  upon  the  several  lines  of  rai 
road  and  canal,  and  also  for  constructing  a  towlris  pat 
tS?  the  Nanticocke  damf  which'Tum^or 


sums  so  borrowed  shad  be  p^nd^stetoh^ 
m.ssioneis  of  the  internal  improvement  fund,  to  be  ap- 

£d  Vh  Mh10^  Pl;rP°5eSab0Ve  desclibed-  Pro- 
vided, That  the  above  loan  may  be  negotiated  to  be 

pa,d  ,oto  the  treasury  by  instalments  from  time  to  time 

feu-red,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  three  2 

dred  thousand  dollars  at  an  interest  not  exceeding  five 

per  centum  per  annum,  and  that  no  engagement  shall  be 

entered  ,„to  precluding  the  commonwealth  from  re! 

paying  the  said  loan  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of 

twenty -five  yean,  from  the  first  day  of  Ju.y^xt    °"  °f 

aforesaid'  rlt  tV  enaCted  ^  the  author!ty 

atmesaid,  That  the  commissioners  of  the  internal  im 
provementfund  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorised 
Inquired,  ,f  there  should  be  any  deficiency  in  he 
fund  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  firsi  dav  of 
August  next,  to  apply  such  portion  of  the  monies  that 
may  be  in  their  hands  for  the  construction  of  canals  and 
rail  roads  as  will  meet  said  deficiency,  which  sum  or 
sums  are  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  proceeds  arising -from 
^several  acts  laying  taxes  upon  real  or  personal  pr™ 

.foresaid   Thl  ^  11  CnaCted  by  the  a«tbority 

foresaid  That  so  much  of  the  act  entitled  «  An  act  to 
continue  the  improvement  of  the  state  by  canals  and 
*>  roads,"  as  requires  the  instalments  to  be  des Sated 
n  he  proposals  for  the  loan  anthorised  by  said  act  is 
""by  repealed  and  the  instalments  may  be  equired 

nay  be  deemed  most  expedient      S        Proposals,  as 

Approved  the  thirtieth  day  of  March    A  T) 
housand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  ' 

GEO.  WOLF 


From  the  Lehigh  Courier. 
MANCHESTER  AND  L.VERPOOL  RAIL  ROAD 
vs.  CANALS. 
The  above  mentioned  justly  celebrate  j  ■ 

most  truly  the  "Lion  of  the  day."  J »eSai  thire°?  " 
subject  that  more  agitates  the  Civilized  pa^Vf  mankind 
than  this  road  and  its  appendages.    It  the  efoie  be 
h°ves  the  serious  part  of  the  community  ca  K oc  n 

terest.  By  accident,  I  met  with  a  letter  of  recent  da  e 
from  an  acquaintance  then  in  I  ivernnnl    &    i!  ' 

1  he  purport  of  the  letter  eoes  to  show  »W  . 
standing  ,he  enormous  cos!  of  his  und!  ,  L  'W',h- 
mjllion  pounds  sterling,  O^stSSeSStlo^ 
10  per  cent  annual  dividends— that  th»  P  get 
alone  will  pay  this  10  per  cent  and  tL  f  PaSseilSer* 

wear  and  tear  o,  the  same',  2ffib? \SiS^&S 

thus  making  passengers  about  an  iTeZl  o  t  j 
each  per  mile,  and  merchandize   coal  1,  7  * 
a  traction  a  ton  per  mile.  -  ^c.  '  cents  and 

That  24  coaches  formerly  passed  daily  each  „•„  U 
tween  those  two  cities,  but  now  since  tL  ?  -J  y, 
done  the  number  is  /educed 1  to  4  or  5    ™L?*d  * 
canals  have  already  or  are  soon  expected  to  h  T? 
water  drawn  out,  and  its  place  suddS^    fe  'he,r 
canal  stocks  are  sinking  & *  ?  "'^'^ 

»]  a.few  years  ago  so,dg  for  £H0O  s erlTn"  a  ^ 
now  is  not  worth  one  fourth  of  that  £%£jfe&d 

thHe,e  are  stubborn  tacts-but  let  us  coo%  examine 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail  road  L  ■, 
longed  the  cost  4,4,4,444  doliars^r  2nt  S 

aa±  aaa  ^   .  ^.  $444,44-1 


444,444  passengers,  a,  §1  each,  will  Pay  the 

It  is  currently  reported    that  1,000  tons  of 
goods  will  pass  each  way  daily    wh  ch  fof 


1,332,009 


one 


Gross  receipts  of  the  road, 

The  above  amount  of  business  if  h  '>1>™6,444 
will  pass  on  that  rail  road  Sally  an ^  SUPPosed> 
sum  stated,  of  which  the  profit  of  0  n  producetne 
sengers,  and  the  balance  is  the  sum  to^n'  ?"  Pa- 
rent expenses  on  said  road  heSarv  L  CUr' 
profit.  necessary  to  produce  this 

The  expenditure  to  produce  a  profit  nf  i n 
above,  may  be  apportioned  as  £5  .-     P6''  8S' 
2a  percent,  of  the  income  or 

gross  receipts  makes  the  10 

per  cent,  dividend,  and  25 

per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  which 

(equal  to  7%  cents  a  ton  per 

mile)  is  'is 
25  per  cent,  for  power  for  trans-     ""^  *  '°n  p£r  miIe* 

portation,is 

25  percent,  a  wagon,  is  j|  d,°-  d°- 

25  per  cent  wear  &  tear  road,    l|        £    ^  ^ 

Making       7  rt  rnct       .  ., 
to  pay  a  dividend  of  10°per  cent  P         *  m'Ie- 

edfb^^ral^S^^-  here  aPP-ti0n- 
amount.    The  stocfof^  U$g%  ZTSt  ?fi 


2?2 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


[Apnri 


advanced  on  100  paid,  and  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
canal  380  for  100  paid.- Query.  Which  is  the  best 
stock,  both  starting  from  the  same  city? 

Now  let  us  analize  the  same  trade  on  a  canal  like  the 
I, (  high,  which  is  46  miles  in  length,  and  which  over- 
comes, I  presume,  »  g-reater  elevation  than  1  lie  rail  road. 

The  transportation  of  the  above  magnitude  on  the 
Lehigh  canal  of  46  miles,  to  pay  10  per  cent,  dividend 
on  the  canal  stock. 

Viz:  600,000  tons  produce. 

222,222  Passengers,  allowing  each  passenger  to 
pay  equal  to  i  a  ton  of  merchandize. 
*822, 222  tons  Jact.a  ton  per  mile  for  cost  of  trans- 
portation is  $189, 11 1. 

50  Lock  tenders  cost  §5,000 
46  hands  repairing  canal  200  days,  9,200 
Canal  cost  $1,500,000 — 10  per  ct.  div.  is  150,000 
Contingencies,  24,911 


188,111 

equal  to  £  a  cent  a  ton  per  mile. 

Then  ^  a  cent  a  Ion  a  mile,  it  would  appear,  pays  for 
transportation,  and  another  £  a  cent  a  ton  per  mile 
pays  10  per  cent,  dividend,  and  all  wear  and  tear — 
making  together,  1  cent  a  ton  per  mile  on  the  canal, 
produce  the  same  profits  to  to  the  stockholders  as  7i 
centsaton  per  mile  does  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  rail  road,  and  the  balance 
goes  to  the  farmer,  &.c.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make 
iurther  comparisons  for  my  vankee  brethren. 

A  PLAIN  COUNTRYMAN. 


HORTICl XTl'RAL  REPORT. 

Extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Society. 
The  fruit  committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in 
addition  to  their  report  on  strawberries,  made  in  June 
last,  beg  leave  to  state  that  they  ha\e  examined  din  ing 
the  summer  and  autumn  such  specimens  as  were  sub- 
mitted to  their-  inspection,  and  lament  to  say,  that  al- 
though some  fine  fruit  has  been  exhibited,  yet  it  has 
not  been  in  quality,  size,  or  flavour,  equal  to  the  ex- 
pectation they  had  formed  when  the  list  of  premiums 
was  published.  Nor  can  they  conceal  their  mortifica- 
tion, lhat  more  emulation  has  not  been  produced  among 
cultivators  for  the  prizes  ottered  by  the  Society.  They 
are  willing,  however,  to  attribute  it  to  the  want  of  know- 
ing generally,  that  such  premiums  existed,  and  hope 
4he  course  now  pursued  by  the  Society,  will  bring  forth 
during  another  year  a  greater  variety,  and  more  com- 
petition. 

The  Committee  would  further  state,  that  at  their  late 
exhibition  of  fruits  in  October  last,  Mr.  Bates,  of  Cam- 
den, New  Jersey,  sent  a  large  quantity  of  a  very  supe- 
rior late  seedling  free  stone  peach,  of  his  own  raising; 
several  high  flavoured  water  and  nutmeg  melons,  and  a 
bushel  of  uncommonly  large  sweet  potatoes;  and  al- 
though not  exactly  embraced  within  their  duties,  yet 
the  Committee  believe  they  cannot  recommend  a  mea 
sure  more  likely  to  further  the  views  of  the  Society, 
than  to  award  a  medal  to  this  gentleman  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  cultivators  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  our  city.  With  these  observa- 
tions they  report,  that 

David  Allen,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey, is  entitled  to 
the  premium  of  three  dollars,  or  a  silver  medal  of  that 
value,  for  two  quarts  of  the  finest  gooseberries. 

To  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Penn  Township,  the  premium 
of  five  dollars,  or  a  medal  of  that  value,  for  one  dozen 
of  the  best  and  largeat  magnum  bonum  plums. 

To  Mr.  W.  Cartleband,  the  premium  of  five  dollars, 
or  a  gold  medal  of  that  value,  for  the  best  late  beurie 
or  late  butter  pears. 

*The  Lehigh  Canal  and  Locks  are  of  sufficient  capa- 
city to  admit  the  passage  of  840  tons  per  hour  up>  and 
the  same  down. 


To  J.  S.  Wain,  of  Philadelphia,  a  premium  of  fivo 
dollars,  or  a  gold  medal  of  that  value,  for  the  finest 
grapes;  and  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  five  dollars  be 
presented  to  Mr.  Bates,  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  for  his 
superior  seedl  ng  late  free  stone  peach,  his  high  fla- 
voured nutmeg  and  water  melons,  and  large  sweet  po» 
tatoes. 

ROBERT  CARR,  "| 
THOS.  LANDRLTH,  {  Committee  on! 
DAVID  S.  BROWN,    f  Fruits. 
THOMAS  HALE,  J 
The  Committee  on  Vegetables  report  the  following 
premiums  for  the  best  vegetables  exhibited  to  the  So- 
ciety last  year,  viz: 

To  the  gardener  of  II.  Pratt,  Esq.  for  the  earliest  and 
best  cauliflowers,  a  premium  of  ten  dollars. 

To  J.  Engleman,  for  the  best  early  potatoes,  a  pre- 
mium of  three  dollars;  for  the  best  early  cabbage  a 
premium  of  two  dollars;  for  the  best  tomatoes  a  premi- 
um of  two  dollars?  for  the  best  melongina  (egg  plant)  a 
premium  of  two  dollars;  for  the  best  celery  a  premium 
of  two  dollars. 

To  li.  D.  Maw  pay,  for  the  best  early'peas,  a  premium 
of  two  dollars;  for  the  best  artichokes  a  premium  of 
two  dollars;  for  the  best  cardoons  a  premium  of  three 
dollars. 

SAMUF.L  B.  DAVIS,"~\ 
THOS.  ASTLEY,       I  Committee  on 
D.  MAUPAY,  f  Vegetables. 

A.  D'ARRAS,  J 

Cj-oyun  Sekd. — This  has  become  an  important  item 
in  the  agricultural  products  of  this  county.  We  were 
informed  the  other  da}',  by  a  respectable  gentleman, 
who  owns  a  clover-mill  in  a  township  adjoining  this  bo- 
rough, that  about  twelve  thousand  dollars  worth  of  clover 
seed  has  been  prepared  for  market  at  his  mill  the  pre- 
sent season.  —  Chumbersburg  Repository. 


Statistics  for  the  stomach. — Number  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs,  passing  the  7  miles  stone,  on  the  road  leading 
from  Westchester  to  Philadelphia  from  the  first  day  of 
April  1830,  to  the  first  day  of  April  1831,  carefully  taken 
by  Nathan  Young: 

Cattle  ...26707 

Sheep,  49709 

Hogs  19828 


Whole  number. 


 96244 

[Weekly  Visiter. 


Beef — On  Monday  the  21st  of  February,  the  Hunting 
Hill  Ox,  fed  by  Richard  Megowen,  of  Edgmont,  and 
slaughtered  by  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Thomas,  was  exhibited 
in  our  market.  The  beef  made  a  very  handsome  ap- 
pearance and  reflects  great  credit  upon  our  county. 
The  following  we  learn  was  the  weight  of  the  Hunting 
Hill  Ox. 

Beef,  1523  lbs. 

Rough  Fat,  300 

Hide,  167 


Total,  1990. 

[Upland  Union. 


GO*  We  are  indebted  to  John  M.  Davis,  Esq.  United" 
States  Marshal  for  the  Western  District,  for  an  aggre- 
gate return  of  the  inhabitants  in  his  district;  which  shall/, 
appear  as  soon  as  the  returns  of  the  Eastern  District,^ 
now  in  course  of  publication,  are  completed.  We  re«i 
gret  to  learn,  that  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  assist- 
ants not  having  made  complete  returns  of  townships,  he 
will  be  unable  to  furnish  the  whole  of  the  counties,  b 
hope  he  will  favor  U3  with  such  as  are  perfect. 
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WYOMING  LANDS. 
The  following  letter  relates  to  some  interesting 
events  in  the  history  of  the  state.  It  was  prepared  by 
Col.  Pickering,  at  the  request  of  his  son,  and  was  print- 
ed in  a  pamphlet  for  the  use  of  his  family,  without  in- 
tending its  more  extensive  circulation  than  among  his 
immediate  connections,  from  one  of  whom  we  have  ob- 
tained a  copy,  with  permission  to  insert  it  in  the  Regis- 
ter. From  its  great  length,  we  are  compelled  to  divide 
the  letter.  The  first  part,  which  we  now  publish,  con- 
tains a  connected  history  of  the  Wyoming  land  dispute. 
That  which  will  succeed  nest  week,  contains  the  per- 
sonal narrative,  or  a  history  of  his  captivity  and  suffer- 
ings among  the  Connecticut  claimants,  more  full  and  au- 
thentic than  we  have  before  seen,  and  will,  we  doubt 
not,  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  * 

A  LETTER  FROM  COL.  PICKERING, 
Containing  a  narrative  of  the  outrage  committed  on  Mm  at 
Wyoming:  with,  an  account  of  the  controversies  respect- 
ing the  lands  claimed  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut,  which  led  to  that  event. 
My  dear  sex, — After  hearing  me  recite  the  particu- 
lars of  an  outrage  committed  upon  me,  while  I  resided 
at  Wyoming,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  details  excited  an  in- 
terest which  induced  you  to  request  I  would  commit  them 
to  writing.    Some  months  have  since  elapsed;  but  I 
now  sit  down  to  commence  the  fulfilment  of  my  pro- 
mise, conformably  to  your  wishes. 

The  outrage  originated  in  Conncticut;  and  with  some  j 
men  of  distinction,  from  whom  good,  and  not  evil  things,  | 
might  have  been  expected.  But  common  experience 
compels  our  assent  to  the  correctness  of  St.  Paul's  as-  I 
sertion,  that  "The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 
The  avarice  of  wealth  applies  to  property  of  any  kind,  | 
as  well  as  to  what  is  strictly  called  money.  The  lands 
originally  designated  by  the  Indian  name  of  Wyoming, 
were  in  the  range,  westward  of  the  charter  lines  of 
Connecticut;  some  of  her  inhabitants  made  settlements 
on  them :  and  these  were  patronized  by  their  govern- 
ment, which  extended  its  jurisdiction  over  them.  The 
same  lands  were  comprised  within  the  charter  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  right  to  those  lands  became  the  ground 
of  a  long  and  mischievous  controversy  between  the 
governments  of  the  two  provinces,  and  between  indi- 
viduals claiming  property  in  them,  under  each.  A  fe- 
deral court,  constituted  during  our  Revolutionary  War, 
conformably  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  to  con- 
sider and  decide  on  this  controversy,  determined  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  Pennsylvania.  From  this  decision 
there  lay  no  appeal:  yet  the  interested  men  in  Con- 
necticut persevered  in  their  attempts  to  hold  the  dis- 
puted lands;  and  used  the  most  unjustifiable  means  to 
effect  their  object.  Hence  arose  the  injuriesl  sustained. 

To  give  you  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject,  I 
must  go  back  to  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which  the 
Charters  of  the  two  provinces  were  granted  by  Charles 
the  Second,  making  a  very  tew  remarks;  and  then,  skip- 
ping over  a  period  of  eighty  years,  come  to  the  time  of 
the  first  lodgment  made  by  the  Connecticut  men,  on  the 
spot  especially  called  Wyoming,  in  1762;  notice  their  ' 
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expulsion,  and  their  return  in  1769,  when  they  made  a 
permanent  settlement;  and  from  this  last  period,  enter 
upon  various  interesting  details,  which  will  carry  you 
along  to  those  of  which  you  desired  a  particular  state- 
ment. 

The  kings  of  England,  claiming  North  America  on 
the  ground  of  first  discovery,  by  their  subjects,  or  per- 
sons commissioned  by  them  (a  ground  of  right  which 
•eems  to  have  been  tacitly  admitted  by  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe,  as  a  common  principle)  made  grants, 
at  various  times,  to  their  subjects,  of  lands  and  territo- 
ries now  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  The  grants  to  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
extended  from  the  Atlantic,  on  the  east,  westward, 
across  the  whole  continent,  to  the  Western  Ocean,  or 
Great  South  Sea. 

By  the  terms  of  these  grants,  extending  to  the  West- 
ern Ocean,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  the  continent  to 
have  been  conceived,  in  early  times,  of  comparatively 
littkco-.readtb:  vet  the  like  language  was  retained  after 
the  vait  breadth  of  the  continent  was  pretty  well  un- 
derstood. 

Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  since  the  union  of  the 
United  States,  have  released  to  the  latter  all  their  claims 
to  territory  westward,  beyond,  certain  specified  limits; 
reserving  the  right  of  soil  in  the  residue,  and  the  pow- 
er to  dispose  of  it.  The  reservation  of  Massachusetts 
contained,  I  believe,  some  millions  of  acres,  now  con- 
stituting the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  this  latter  State  and 
Massachusetts.  The  Connecticut  Reserve  (sometimes 
called  New  Connecticut,  but  now  constituting  part  of 
the  slate  of  Ohio)  lying  immediately  westward  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  extending  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  the  Pensylvania  line,  contained  about  a  million  of 
acres.  Since  the  completion  of  this  negociation  with 
Connecticut,  whereby,  in  1800;  Congress  admitted  and 
confirmed  her  claim  to  the  Reserve  just  mentioned,  she 
has  sold  it  for  a  million  of  dollars  or  upwards;  which 
proceeds  of  the  sales,  that  state  wisely  appropriated 
towards  the  maintenance  of  schools  throughout  the 
state.  This  fund  has  so  accumulated,  as  now  to  amount 
to  about  a  $1,500,000,  the  interest  of  which,  dis- 
tributed among  the  schools,  will  leave  very  little  bur- 
then on  the  people,  for  their  support.  Massachusetts, 
had  she  managed  her  Reserve  with  equal  prudence, 
might  now  have  possessed  an  equal,  probably  a  much 
larger  fund,  for  the  same  beneficial  purpose:  but  it  was 
sacrificed  to  an  improvident  (perhaps,  on  the  part  of 
some  few  influential  individuals,  a  corrupt)  specula- 
tion. 

But  some  years  prior  to  our  Revolution,  Connecticut, 
or  rather  some  of  its  inhabitants,  men  of  influence,  set 
up  a  claim  to  lands  within  the  range  of  her  north  and 
south  lines,  westward  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey; 
and  individuals,  associating  in  companies,  though  not 
incorporated,  made  purchases  of  Indians.of  large  bodies 
of  land,  westward  of  the  river  Delaware,  and  within  the 
charter  boundaries  of  Pennsylvania.  These  purchases 
were  not  made,  I  am  well  satisfied,  at  any  Public  Coun- 
cil, or  open  Treaties,  with  the  Indian  tribes  to  whom 
the  soil  belonged,  but  of  little  knots  ofinfenor  and  un 
authorised  Chiefs,  perfectly  indifferent  about  the  cop. 
sequences,  provided  they  received  some  present  gratl- 
fications,  of  comparatively  small  value.    The  ground 
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on  which  this  Connecticut  claim  to  lands  in  Pennsylva- 
nia restec1,  was,  that  the  charter  of  the  latter  (to  Wil- 
liam Penn)  was  subsequent,  by  about  twenty  years,  to 
the  charter  of  Connecticut — both  granted  by  Charles 
the  Second.    It  is  true,  that  as  early  as  1620,  James  the 
First  granted  to  divers  of  his  subjects,  lords  and  gentle- 
men, a  vast  tract  of  country,  from  the  40th  to  the  48th 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  carrying  that  breadth  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Western  Ocean,  or  Great  South  Sea: 
and  those  patentees  transferred  their  title  to  the  tract 
now  constituting  the  state  of  Connecticut,  as  early  as 
the  ye?.''  1631 ;  and  with  the  same  extent  to  the  South 
Sea.*    And  therefore  it  was  that  the  charter  given  by 
Charles  the  Second  contained  the  same  descriptive 
language.    But  notwithstanding  the  terms  of  the  char- 
ter, and  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that  to  William 
Penn,  the  government  of  Connecticut  did  not  1  believe, 
set  up  a  formal  claim  to  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  until  a 
considerable  number  of  its  inhabitants  had  taken  actual 
possession.    And  these  inhabitants  made  their  settle- 
ment without  [any  act  of  Connecticut  to  authorise  their 
proceedings;  although,  after  the  settlement  appeared 
to  have  some  stability,  Connecticut  extended itsgovern- 
ment  to  them,  and  finally  erected  that  district  into  a 
county,  by  the  name  of  Westmoreland.    The  settlers 
never  received  any  grant  of  the  lands  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Connecticut.    Of  this  I  was  informed  by  one 
of  her  most  distinguished  citizens,  Doctor  Johnson,  in 
answer  to  my  question  on  that  point:  but  he  considered 
the  recognition  of  the  settlement,  and  the  extending 
and  exercising  of  government  over  them,  as  equivalent 
to  a  grant.     If  prior  to  our  Revolution,  Connecticut 
had  formally  extended  her  claims  to  lands  in  J?  ,insyl- 
vania  (or  any  where  beyond  the  province  of  New  York) 
and  the  question  had  been  brought  before  the  king  in 
council,  or  before  commissioners  appointed  by  royal 
authority,  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  claim  would 
have  been  considered  as  visionary ;  and  that  Connecti- 
cut would  have  been  confined  to  present  limits.  And 
precisely  the  same  would  have  been  the  condition  of 
Massachusetts.    But  before  any  such  decision-)-  could 
be  had,  the  war  of  our  revolution  commenced;  and  af- 
ter its  close,  the  claims  of  both  these  states  to  western 
territory,  were  formally  advanced.     This  step  was  par- 
ticularly  obnoxious  to  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  who  had  no  claims  to  western 
lands.    The  actual  acquisition  of  these,  as  far  west  as  the 
river  Mississippi,  was  the  fruit  of  a  long  and  distressing 
war,  and  yielded  up  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty 
of  peace.    The  cause  being  common,  and  such  an  ex- 
tension of  territory  having  been  in  fact  obtained  by 
the  joint  expenditure  of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  all  the 
states,— -all  ought  to  particpate  in  the  benefit.  Hence 
the  cessions  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut 
and  other  states,  of  their  claims  to  western  lands,  to  the 
United  States,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all. 

What  has  usually  been  called  the  Seven  Years  War, 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  which  arose  in 
America,  from  the  encroachments  of  France  on  the 
territories  of  Great  Britain,  began  in  YTSS,  and  was  ter- 
minated by  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  near  the 
close  of  1762.  It  was  in  this  year  (1762)  that  some 
Connecticut  settlers,  flying  over  New  York  and  New 
Jesey,  pounced  upon  the  beautiful  vale  of  Wyoming. 

*A  similar  transfer  was  made  to  Massachusetts,  and 
with  the  like  extent  to  the  South  Sea,  in  1628. 

fl  recollect  to  have  heard,  that  not  long  prior  to  our 
revolution,  an  application  was  made  to  the  British 
Government— probably  by  the  Penn  proprietaries— on 
tins  subject;  and  that  Dr.  Johnson,  the  most  eminent 
lawyer  in  Connecticut,  with  Col.  Dyer,  also  a  lawyer, 
and  an  interested  and  active  partisan  of  the  Susquehan- 
na Company,  went  to  London  as  Agents  for  Connecti- 
cut to  support  its  claim.  Trumbull's  history,  which  I 
have  not  time  to  consult,  may  furnish  information.  j 

*The  descriptive  words  of  Mr.  Rittenhouse,  when  he  f 
3aw  it,  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 


But  this  band  (after  some  bickering  with  a  few  Penn- 
sylvanians,  men  employed  by  the  proprietaries,  the 
Penn  family)  was  diiven  out  by  the  Indians,  with  the 
loss  of  some  lives. 

These  disorders  being  made  known  to  the  govern- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  an  order  issued  from  the  king  in 
council,  prohibiting  the  settling  on  any  Indian  lands. 
This  salutary  order  checked  the  zeal  of  the  Connecticut 
men;  they  lay  still,  waiting  for  the  extinction  of  the  In- 
dian title. 

The  principal  and  most  active  association  in  Connec- 
ticut, was  called  the  Susquehanna  Company.  They 
pretended  to  have  purchased  of  the  Indians,  a  tract  of 
land  of  about  the  breadth  of  one  degree  of  latitude, 
(the  supposed  or  assumed  breadth  of  Connecticut,) 
comprehending  a  little  more  than  the  whole  of  the  forty- 
second  degree  ;  and  commencing  at  a  line  ten  miles  east 
of  the  north-east  branch  of  the  river  Susquehanna,  it 
was  extended  thence  westward,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty miles. 

The  other  association  in  Connecticut,  was  called  the 
Delaware  Company.  This  band  set  up  a  claim  to  the 
whole  tract  lying  between  the  river  Delaware  (the  east- 
ern boundary  of  Pennsylvania)  and  the  tract  claimed  by 
the  Susquehanna  Company.  The  Delaware  Company 
appear  to  have  shown  little  activity  in  settling,  or  sup- 
porting, the  few  persons  who  took  possession  under 
their  claim.  I  am  not  informed,  whether  they  ever 
made  even  a  sham  purchase  of  the  Indians,  as  a  cover 
for  their  few  settlers;  and  at  the  time  I  went  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna, in  January,  1787,  authorized  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  induce  their  submission  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  state,  1  barely  beard  that  such  an  association  as 
the  Delaware  Company  had  once  existed,  and  that  some 
half-dozen  families  remained  within  the  limits  of  their 
claim.  The  decree  6f  the  Federal  Court,  at  Trenton, 
in  December,  1782,  declaring  that  Connecticut  had  no 
right  to  the  lands  in  question,  I  presume,  induced  the 
Delaware  Company  to  abandon  their  pretensions. 

I  just  now  remarked,  that  in  consequence  of  the  roy- 
al order,  prohibiting  any  settlements  on  Indian  lands, 
the  Connecticut  people  lay  quiet,  wailing  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Indian  title  to  the  Wyoming  lands.  This, 
by  the  way,  is  an  evidence  that  the  Susquehanna  Com- 
pany placed  no  confidence  in  their  Indian  deed;  con- 
scious that  it  was  surreptitiously  obtained,  not  at  a  pub- 
lic treaty,  nor  from  Indians  authorized  to  act  for  their 
tribes. 

And  mark  the  cunning  of  this  company.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1768,  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs  under  the  crown,  held  a  grand  treaty, 
on  the  Mohawk  river,  with  all  the  tribes  composing  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy,  originally  five,  and  afterwards, 
by  their  admitt  ing  the  Tuscuroras  to  dwell  among  them, 
the  Six  Nations.  This  confederacy  claiming,  I  believe, 
by  right  of  conquest  from  the  Delawares,  (on  whom, 
in  their  figurative  language,  they  had  put  petticoats,) 
nearly  all  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  their  right  being  admitted,  the  proprietaries  of  the 
province  appointed  commissioners  to  attend  this  great 
treaty,  to  negociate  with  the  Indians  for  the  purchase 
of  all  the  land  lying  between  the  river  Delaware  and 
the  north-east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,,  east  and 
west,  and  between  the  termination  of  the  42d  degree  of 
latitude  on  the  north,  and  the  line  of  former  purchases 
on  the  south.  The  purchase  extended  also  to  land  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  for  many  miles  above  Wyo- 
ming. To  eflect  this  object,  the  proprietaries  gave  to 
the  Indians,  besides  other  valuable  presents,  goods  to 
the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Such, 
I  think,  was  the  information  I  received  many  years  ago, 
from  my  friend  Mr.  Peters,*  who  was  present  at  the 
treaty. 

*  Richard  Peters,  Esq.  now  district  judge  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania.  His  father  wa3  secretary  of  the  pro- 
prietaries' land  office. 
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As  soon  as  the  busy  members  of  the  Susquehanna 
Company  became  acquainted  with  the  result  of  this 
treaty,  they  assembled,  in  Connecticut,  and  came  to  a 
determination  to  recommence  a  settlement  on  the  Wyo- 
ming lands.  Colonel  Butler,  one  of  the  principal  set- 
tlers, showed  me,  in  1787,  a  copy  of  the  Company's 
proceedings.  The  preamble  set  forth,  in  words  to  this 
effect,  "  That  whereas  the  king-,  in  council,  had  (at  the 
time  therein  mentioned)  forbidden  any  settlement  on 
Indian  lands,  until  their  title  should  be  regularly  extin- 
guished; and  whereas  their  title  to  landSj  claimed  by 
the  Company  on  the  Susquehanna,  has  now  been  ex- 
tinguished: Resolved,  that  the  Company  will  forthwith 
proceed  to  settle  the  same."  You  will  observe,  that 
this  extinction  of  the  Indian  title  was  effeeted,  not  bn 
the  Company— but  by  the  Perms,  proprietaries  of  Penn- 
sylvania 


I  he  Company  accordingly  appropriated  five  town- 
ships, each  five  miles  square.and  each  divided  into  forty 
shares,  as  free  gifts  to  the  first  forty  settlers  in  each 
township.    Thus  encouraged,  many  men  started  in  the 
■following  winter.and  reached  Wyoming  about  February 
1769.    Many  parts  of  the  flats,  interval  or  bottom  lands' 
were  clear  ot  wood,  and  ready  for  cultivation.    By  the 
time  they  had  built  log-honses,  and  provided  other  ac- 
commodations for  their  families  and  stock,  they  had  only 
to  plant  and  sow  to  obtain  the  means  for  subsisting  them 
This  intrusion  (as  the  Pennsylvanians  called  it)  roused 
the  proprietaries  and  their  agents,  who  endeavoured  to 
expel  the  intruders,  but  these  were  too  numerous  and 
too  determined  to  give  way  to  a  small  force,  much  less 
to  abandon  their  enterprise,  beeause  a  few  of  them 
were  sometimes  caught  and  prosecuted  as  trespassers, 
in  the  Pennsylvania  courts.    The  proprietary  governors 
(who  were  themselves  of  the  Penn  family)  maderepre- 
sentat.ons  to  their  General  Assembly,  to  obtain  an  ade- 
quate  military  force;  but  the  General  Assembly,  at  that 
time.as  it  always  had  been,  and  continued  to  be.'until  the 
commencement  of  our  revolutionary  war,  (besides  that 
•ihe  members  had  no^'great  affection  for  the  proprieta- 
ries, with  whom,  if  r  mistake  not,  positive  controversies 
subsisted)  was  entirely  governed  by  the  Quakers,  to 
whom  war  was  abhorrent,  and  who  could  not,  without 
a  palpable  violation  of  their  pacific  principles,  take  up 
arms,  or  employ  them,  to  recover  or  protect  even  their 
certain  rights.    From  I  hem,  therefore,  the  proprietaries 
received  no  efficient  aid.    Recourse  was  then  had  to 
•volunteers.    These  marched  in  arms  against  the  Con- 
necticut men;  but  the  latter  stood  their  ground,  and  re- 
pelled force  by  force.    In  these  rencounters,  some  lives 
were  lost.    In  one  of  them  (I  believe  the  last,  in  1774) 
a  Mr.  Lukens,  son  of  the  surveyor  general  of  the  pro- 
vince, was  killed. 

But  on  both  sides,  such  were  the  appearances  of  more 
fatal  hostilities,  that  in  November,  1775,  Congress,  then 
sitting  in  Philadelphia,  passed  the  following  resolution: 
&  "  The  Congress,  considering  that  the  most  perfect 
union  between  all  the  colonies,  is  essentially  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  just  rights  of  North  America, 
and  being  apprehensive  that  there  is  great  danger  of 
hostilities  being  commenced,  at  or  near  Wyoming,  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania' and 
those  of  Connecticut: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  assemblies  of  the  said  colonies 
be  requested  to  take  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  steps 
to  prevent  such  hostilities." 

Copies  of  this  resolution  were  transmitted,  of  course, 
to  those  assemblies.  A  copy  was  also  ordered  to  be 
sent,  by  express,  to  the  magistrates,  and  people  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  on  the  waters  of  the 
Susquehanna. 

The  resolution  appears  to  have  had  the  desired  effect, 
so  far  as  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  hostilities  ;  but  not,  as 
I  remember  to  have  been  told,  to  prevent  an  accession 
to  the  strength  of  the  Connecticut  settlers,  by  new  emi- 
grations, during  the  revolutionary  war;  until  the  settle- 
ment was  broken  up  by  a  military  force,  composed  of  a 


body  of  Indians  and  some  British  troops,  in  the  year 
1778.  It  was  a  leading  principle  of  policy,  with  the 
Susquehanna  Company,  to  increase  their  physical 
strength,  at  Wyoming,  in  the  hope  of  maintaining  by 
force  what  they  might  not  be  able  to  hold  by  right;  and 
it  was  because  this  was  at  least  doubtful,  that  they  had 
recourse  to  the  former. 

In  the  snmmer-of  1778,  a  body  of  Indians,  with  some 
British  troops,  marched  from  Niagara,  through  the  wil- 
derness, and  falling  upon  the  Connecticut  settlements, 
broke  them  all  up,  killed  a  considerable  number  of  the 
men  in  battle,  burnt  their  houses  and  barns,  killed  their 
live  stock,  and  completely  destroyed  their  property. 
The  survivors,  with  the  women  and  children,  fled  from 
the  country.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  leader  of  this 
expedition  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  Colonel  John 
Butler,  who  long  before  had  been  attached  to  the  In- 
dian agency  in  Canada,  under  Sir  William  Johnston,  or 
his  son,  Sir  John  Johnston,  or  both.* 

After  the  enemy  had  gone  back  to  Niagara,  the  Con- 
necticut people  gradually  returned  to  Wyoming,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  men,  and  some  of  the 
families  which  had  lost  their  heads,  or  sons  and  brothers, 
in  battle. 

Some  continental  troops  were  stationed  there  for  the 
protection  of  that  frontier,  during-  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  When  peace  took  place,  these  were  withdrawn. 
But  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  raised  a  military 
force,  and  sent  it  to  Wyoming,  under  the  flimsy  pre- 
tence of  still  guarding  that  frontier;  a  formal  peace 
(though  peace  existed  in  fact)  not  having  been  made 
with  the  Indians.  The  real  object  of  this  measure  was, 
to  control  the  Connecticut  settlers,  and  reduce  them  to 
entire  subjection  to  the  government  of  Pennsylvania; 
or  by  rig-orous  treatment,  make  them  weary  of  their 
"  promised  land."  The  conduct  of  these  troops  was  in 
fact  so  outrageous,  that  the  General  Assembly  passed 
an  act,  authorizing  and  requiring  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Northumberland  (of  which  county  Wyoming 
then  formed  a  part)  to  go  up  and  put  the  exiles  in  pos- 
session of  their  farms. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  Y  was  requested 
by  several  of  my  respectable  friends  in  Philadelphia, 
where  I  then  resided,  to  accept  of  a  mission  from  the 
legislature,  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  and  submission 
of  the  Connecticut  settlers,  to  the  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  the  autumn  of  1786.  In  September  I 
had  passed  through  their  settlements,  on  my  way  with 
a  surveyor  and  two  other  gentlemen,  to  view  that  body 
of  lands  in  and  about  the  great  bend  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, in  which  I  was  interested,  and  to  which  I  had 
then  thought  of  removing — not  having  business  in  Phila- 
delphia to  maintain  my  family.  I  saw  the  Staruca  tract, 
and  there  I  had  contemplated  pitching  my  tent:  the 
same  tract  on  which  your  brother  Timothy  settled,  in 
180  L 

Having  raceived  some  information  of  the  mischievous 
dispute  relative  to  the  Wyoming  lands,  I  embraced  eve- 
ry opportunity,  while  passing  among  the  settlers,  to 
learn  their  feelings,  and  ascertain  the  footing  on  which 
their  peaceable  submission  to  Pennsylvania  might  be 
effected. 

On  my  return  home  to  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Wilson,  then 
a  distinguished  lawyer  at  the  Philadelphia  bar.and  after- 
wards a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
called  to  see  me;  and  he  diligently  inquired  concerning- 
the  temper  and  desires  of  the  Connecticut  settlers.  I 
informed  him  that  they  were  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  and  were  ready  to  submit 
to  its  government,  provided  they  could  be  quieted  in  the 
possession  of  their  farms.    They  had  settled  them,  they 

*  When  I  was  at  Niagara,  in  1793,  with  General  Lin- 
coln and  Beverly  Randolph,  as  commissioners  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace  with  the  western  Indians,  Colonel  Butler 
politely  invited  us  to  dine  with  him;  and  he^aye  us  a 
handsome  entertainment. 
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said,  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  they  were  covered 
by  the  charter  of  Connecticut;  they  had  made  very 
valuable  improvements,  built  houses  and  barn*,  and 
raised  good  stocks  of  cattle,  and  abundance  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life — when  the  whole  were  laid  waste  and 
destroyed  by  the  common  enemy,  in  1778 — and,  more 
than  all  these  thing's,  a  great  number*  of  their  brethren 
had  perished  in  battle:  that  from  these  calamities  they 
had  not  recovered:  they  were  poor,  and  incapable  of 
removing  and  seeking  new  settlements. 

The  next  news  I  heard  on  this  subject,  was  from  my 
friend  Dr.  Rush.  He  told  me  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly then  silting  in  Philadelphia,  had  just  passed  a  law 
erecting  the  Wyoming  settlement,  and  a  large  extent 
of  country  above  and  below  it,  into  a  new  county,  by 
the  name  of  Luzerne;f  that  the  usual  county  offices 
would  be  created,  all  of  which  would  be  conferred  on 
me,  if  I  would  accept  them.  That  being  a  New  Eng- 
land man,  the  Connecticut  settlers  would  place  a  confi- 
dence in  my  information  and  advice,  which  they  would 
be  inclined  to  withhold  from  a  Pennsylvanian;  and  thus 
I  might  be  the  happy  instrument  of  putting  an  end  to 
an  inveterate  and  disastrous  controversy. 

Mr.  Wilson  also  encouraged  and  advised  me  to  take 
the  step  proposed  by  Dr.  Rush.  And  after  taking  time 
for  consideration,  I  informed  Mr.  Wilson  that  I  would 
engage  in  this  business,  provided  I  might  assure  the  Con- 
necticut settlers  that  the  Legislature  would  quiet  them  in 
their  possessions.  I  particularly  asked  his  opinion  as  a 
lawyer — as  I  also  did  that  of  Miers  Fisher,  a  distinguish- 
ed lawyer  of  the  society  of  Quakers:  "  Whether  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  would  be  competent  for  that  purpose, 
against  the  claims  of  Pennsylvanians,  under  titles  to  the 
same  lands,  derived  from  the  proprietaries;  or  rather, 
Whether  the  power  of  the  Legislature  was  competent  to 
enact  such  a  law?"  Both  the  gentlemen  answered  in 
the  affirmative — to  accomplish  a  very  great  public 
good. 

With  this  understanding,  I  received,  from  the  execu- 
tive, appointments  to  various  county  offices;  and  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  authorized  me  to  hold  elections  of 
such  officers  for  the  county,  as  were  in  the  choice  of  the 
people;  and,  in  a  word,  to  organize  the  county. 
[To  be  Continued.] 


From  tbe  Pottsville  Advocate. 


SKETCHES  OF  POTTSVILLE. 
No.  II. 

Mount  Carbon  comprises  the  southern  extremity  of 
Pottsville.    It  stands  on  the  Schuylkill,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sharp  Mountain,  lying  in  the  valley  between  that 
and  Second  Mountain.     Its  situation  is  romantic;  the 
abrupt  hills,  rising  almost  perpendicularly  aro-ind,  are 
strikingly  grand;  while  the  Schuylkill,  winding  through 
the  gorges  of  the  mountain,  completes  a  scene  of  pic- 
turesque beauty,  unsurpassed  by  the  points  in  whose 
praise  our  northern  tourists  are  so  fluent.  Sharp  Moun- 
tain itself  is  a  remarkable  natural  curiosity;  resembling 
a  rampart-boundary  to  the  coal  region  on  the  south.  It 
traverses  the  country  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Le- 
high, generally  preserving  an  uniform  shape,  having  in 
its  centre  a  perpendicular  wall  of  secondary  rocks.'up- 
on  which  it  is  formed.    On  the  northern  side  of  the 
rock,  coal  is  abundant,  but  no  traces  have  been  found 
on  the  south.    Since  geology  has  become  a  topic  of 
general  interest  among  our  friends  in  Philadelphia,  we 
indulge  a  hope,  that  in  their  researches  this  season,  we 
may  be  favoured  with  their  visits;  especially  as  the  dis- 


*  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  they  told  me  that 
the  number  of  their  slain,  and  that  died  of  their  wounds, 
amounted  to  about  170. 

+  Tl  lis  was  in  honour  of  the  Count  de  la  Luzerne, 
who  had  been  the  French  minister  to  the  United  States, 
during  several  years  of  our  revolutionary  war. 


tance  is  short,  and  our  accommodations  more  than  pas- 
sably good. 

The  original  town  of  Mount  Carbon  received  con- 
siderable additions  during  the  last  year,  which  were 
slightly  noticed  in  my  first  number,  but  as  it  may  be 
considered  as  the  port  of  our  borough,  it  deserves  more 
particular  attention.  I  shall  endeavour  to  convey  an 
idea  of  its  conveniences  for  transportation.  At  the 
Mount  Carbon  bridge  the  canal  divides;  the  east  branch 
winding  around  the  foot  of  the  Sharp  Mountain,  passes 
the  Green-wood  improvements  and  strikes  the  river  at 
some  distance  above,  in  the  direction  of^ort  Carbon. 
The  west  branch  is  about  200  yards  in  length  before  it 
enters  the  river.  Since  the  closing  of  navigation,  the 
lock  at  its  mouth  has  been  renewed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Mills,  the  agent  for  the  canal  company. 
In  the  pool  above  are  the  docks  of  Messrs.  Ellmaker, 
Audenreid,  and  White  and  Coombe,  who  have  two 
docks  at  the  rear  of  their  store-houses,  each  28  feet 
wide,  and  in  length  one  is  100  and  the  other  150  feet; 
beyond  are  Mr.  Eldridge's  landings,  adjoining- the  range 
now  constructing  for  Messrs.  Thouron  and  Macgregor. 
On  the  opposite  side  lie  the  boat  yards  of  Mr.  Shelly 
and  the  extensive  landings  of  the  North  American  Com- 
pany. Again  on  the  left,  are  Mr.  S.  J.  Pott's  wharves; 
those  of  Messrs.  Morris';  and  Mr.  C.  Storer's  boat-yard, 
on  which  we  perceive  he  is  erecting  a  screw  dock. 
The  latter  lie  at  the  foot  of  Morrisville. 

The  pool  below  the  bridge  affords  wharves  to  the 
store-houses  of  Messrs.  Moore  and  Graham,  Nathans, 
Thurston  and  others.  Several  new  landings  are  here 
constructing,  the  margin  of  the  river  presenting  every 
facility  for  works  of  this  nature.  The  principal  build- 
ings lately  erected  are  a  range  of  stone  stores  and  dwell- 
ing houses,  the  hotel  on  Centre  street;  and  on  Market 
street,  6  stone,  and  12  frame  buildings.  The  hotel  is  a 
beautiful  edifice  of  stone,  45  feet  wide  by  82,  exclusive 
of  the  piazza,  which  presents  a  promenade  to  each  sto- 
ry,embracing  a  view  of  the  mountainous  scenery  around. 
These  improvements  are  owing  to  the  enterprising  spi- 
rit of  Messrs.  White  and  Coombe. 

The  Mount  Carbon  rail-road  of  which  I  now  purpose 
giving  a  description,  was  projected  as  an  outlet  for  the 
rich  coal  formations  of  the  Norwegian  creek  valleys. 
The  east  and  west  branches  of  this  stream  riss  at  the 
foot  of  Mine  hill;  which  is  itself  a  vast  body  of  coal 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  apart,  running  parellel  to  it  for 
a  short  distance.  They  hence  take  a  southerly  course, 
exactly  at  right  angles,  to  the  general  bearings  of  the 
coal  veins;  and,  cutting  through  the  successive  hills, 
wind  round  to  their  confluence  at  the  head  of  Potts- 
ville ;  from  that  point,  taking  a  southerly  course,  to  the 
Schuylkill  and  Mount  Carbon.  The  distance  in  a  di- 
rect line  from  Mine  hill  to  Sharp  Mountain  is  about  3$ 
miles;  the  intermediate  space  being  filled  up  by  coal 
hills,  which,  with  their  respective  valleys,  may  be  aptly 
compared  to  the  waves  of  the  sea,  suddenly  arrested  in 
their  course.  Each  of  these  hills  contains  one  or  more 
seams  or  veins  of  coal,  averaging  eight  feet  in  thickness; 
every  cubic  yaM  netting  a  ton  weight 

The  Mount  Carbon  Uail-road  Company  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  spring  of  1829,  and  the  work  commenced 
in  the  month  of  October  following,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  William  U.  Hopkins,  chief  engineer,  and 
John  White,  president.  The  road  was  projected,  and 
is  now  nearly  completed,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
its  importance  to  the  interests  of  Pottsville;  no  expense 
having  been  spared  by  the  company,  to  render  it  equal 
in  every  respect  to  any  similar  work  now  progressing  in 
this  county.  The  plan  upon  which  it  is  constructed  is 
nearly  as  follows: — It  has  18  feet  surface  width;  occu- 
pied by  two  tracks  from  the  head  of  both  branches  to 
the  main  line;  and  thence  to  the  commencement  of  the 
piers  at  Mount  Carbon,  where  a  third  track  is  added,  to 
facilitate  turning  off  to  the  respective  landings.  Each 
track  is  4  feet  8^-  inches  wide,  with  horse  track  in  the 
centre,  strewed  with  broken  stone.    At  every  8  feet,  a 
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drain  18  inches  in  depth,  and  filled  with  broken  stone, 
crosses  to  the  side  ditches;  the  stone  forming'  a  bed  up- 
on which  the  sleepers  or  ties  rest.  This  method  ap- 
pears well  calculated  to  keep  the  timber  perfectly  dry, 
and  lessen  the  effects  of  the  frost.  On  the  sleepers, 
that  are  of  oak;  cheek  blocks  or  cradles,  of  the  same 
material,  are  treenailed,  in  which  the  rails  rest  and  are 
securely  wedged,  being  thereby  elevated  above  the 
part  of  the  sleeper  that  crosses  the  horse-path  ,  this  is 
not  the  case,  however,  on  the  whole  length  of  the  two 
branches,  as,  in  some  places,  the  cheek  blocks  and 
sleepers  are  in  one  solid  piece.  The  rails  are  also  of 
oak,  and,  on  the  main  line,  are  uniformly  6  inches  by 
10;  but  on  both  branches,  the  rails  of  the  light  or  as- 
cending track  are  6  by  8 ;  the  heavy  track  being  the 
same  as  the  main  line.  The  irons  on  which  the  wheels 
run  are  two  inches  wide  by  three-eighths  in  thickness, 
■bevelled  on  the  edge,  and  having  the  nail  holes  counter- 
sunk— the  heads  being  trimmed  off  to  prevent  jarring 
in  the  run  of  the  carriages.  The  road  at  present  ter- 
minates on  the  landings  of  Messrs.  White  and  Coombe, 
but  it  is  contemplated,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  to 
contiuue  it  to  the  lower  docks  of  Mount  Carbon.  At 
the  termination  the  road  is  elevated  upon  31  piers  of 
masonry,  erected  upon  the  landings;  thence  it  passes 
through  the  gap  of  Sharp  mountain  across  the  landings 
before  mentioned,  following  the  valley  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill to  Morrisville.  At  this  point  we  have,  on  the  left, 
Messrs.  Morris'  mines,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.on  theLippincott  and  Richards'  tract, the  mines  now 
working  by  Mr.  Baraclough.  The  road  here  leaves 
the  Schuylkill  at  its  junction  with  the  Norwegian  creek, 
stretching  up  the  valley  of  the  latter,  and  crossing  it 
several  times  upon  solid  abutments;  hence  it  runs  paral- 
lel with  the  Greenwood  improvements,  directly  through 
Pottsville  to  the  forks — a  distance  of  6208  feet  from  the 
piers.  Below  this  are  the  mines  now  working  by  Mr. 
M'Kechney,  and  several  openings  on  land  belonging  to 
D.  J.  Rhoads,  Esq. 

On  the  last  branch,  which  is  14,200  feet  in  length, 
the  first  lateral  above  the  forks  belongs  to  the  North 
American  Company,  and  leads  to  their  Centreville  col- 
lieries, where  they  have  twelve  openings  upon  the  cele- 
brated Lewis  and  Spohn  veins.  This  coal  is  in  high 
estimation,  and  has  greatly  aided  in  establishing  the 
reputation  of  Schuylkill  county  coal  in  the  eastern  mar- 
kets. Beyond  this,  the  road  passes  through  Benjamin 
Pott's  lands,  and  again  strikes  the  Spohn  vein  at  the 
east  mines  of  the  North  American  Company.  1  lie  Hills- 
borough tract  comes  next,  on  the  light,  on  which  are 
several  openings;  here  we  diverge  to  the  left,  through 
the  celebrated  Peach  mountain  tract,  belonging  to  J. 
White,  and  pass  five  openings  made  by  him.  Next  the 
Rose  Hill  tract  owned  by  L.  Ellmaker;  on  these  lands 
are  several  mines  leased  by  the  Messrs.  Warners,  Wade 
and  others,  near  the  town  of  Wadesville — a  thriving  lit- 
tle place  laid  out  by  Mr.  Ellmaker.  Above  the  town, 
the  lateral  road  from  Capt.  Wade's  mine  comes  down. 
The  east  branch  terminates  upon  the  Flowery  Field 
tract  belonging  to  Messrs.  Bonsall,  Wetherill  and  Cum- 
mings.  This  land  has  been  extensively  worked  by  va- 
rious individuals. 

The  West  Branch  commences  at  Marysville,  on  the 
Oak  Hill  tract,  and  is  16,400  feet  in  length.  On  this 
estate  are  the  mines  leased  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Hart, 
Maxwell,  Wade,  Hall,  Dennis,  Gallagher,  and  Martin, 
among  those  are  the  celebrated  Diamond  and  Oak  hill 
veins.  We  must  not  omit  mentioning  the  hotel  kept 
here  by  Mr.  B.  Gallagher,  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
Pottsville  for  an  excursion.  Below  Oak  hill  are  the 
Green  park  and  Clinton  tracts;  the  former  belonging 
to  John  White,  and  the  latter  to  Mrs.  Spohn.  At  Green 
Park  there  is  one  opening  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  James  Dill.  Adjoining  this,  is  the  Belmont  es- 
tate, also  John  White's.  Next  the  Thouron  tract,  a 
portion  of  which  has  been  purchased  by  Benj.  Pott — 
the  Spohn  vein  passing  through  it.    Contiguous  are 


the  Spohn,  Lewis  and  Duncan  estates.  The  rail-road 
here  passes  B.  Pott's  saw-mill,  and  extends  in  a  per- 
fectly straight  line,  a  mile  in  length,  nearly  to  the  junc- 
tion witli  the  main  road. 

From  the  above  imperfect  description,  some  idea  of 
the  importance  of  this  work,  and  its  great  influence  on 
the  interests  of  Pottsville,  may  be  formed.  It  is  under 
the  able  superintendence  of  Dr.  Say;  now  nearly  finish- 
ed, and  can  be  thoroughly  completed  in  a  few  weeks. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  at  the  present  favourable  sea- 
son, the  company  have  not  authorized  spirited  proceed- 
ings to  effect  this  desirable  object.  ELAN. 


REPORT  ON  RANKS. 
Read  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  26, 
Mit.  Simpson,  from  the  committee  on  banks,  to  whom 
were  referred  an  item  of  unfinished  business,  relative 
to  incorporating  the  "Manufacturers'  bank  of  the  North- 
ern Liberties,"  a  resolution  and  petitions  of  the  "Bea- 
ver Meadow  company,"  petitions  for  the  revival  of  the 
act  establishing  a  bank  in  the  county  of  Lebanon,  pe- 
titions for  the  establishment  of  the  Jefferson  bank  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  a  bank  in  Coatsville,  and 
for  a  bank  at  Kimberton,  Chester  county,  for  a  bank  in 
Philadelphia  county,  to  be  called  the  Moyamensing 
and  Passyunk  bank,  and  for  a  bank  at  Sunbury,  Nor- 
thumberland county,  made  the  following  report,  which 
was  read,  viz: 

That  your  committee  have  given  these  several  appli- 
cations every  consideration  that  time  and  opportunity 
afforded,  and  allowed  gentlemen  on  behalf  of  the  pe- 
titioners a  hearing  whenever  requested.  The  petition- 
ers for  new  banks  being  numerous,  and  a  great  anxiety 
having  manifested  itself  for  their  establishment,  your 
committee  paid  particular  attention  to  the  claims  of 
each  set  of  petitioners,  reported  bills  proposing  to  in- 
corporate five  new  banks,not,however,with  the  view  of 
giving  countenance  and  support  to  them,  but  that  the 
claims  of  those  who  appeared  in  some  degree  to  re- 
quire banking  establishments,  might  be  directly  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  the  house.  The  opinion  of 
your  committee  against  the  erection  of  any  new  company 
for  banking  purpose,  seems  to  speak  a  wholesome  voice, 
j  emanating  from  the  mass  of  the  people.  Pennsylvania 
now  contains  banking  capital  to  an  enormous  amount, 
and  its  banks  have  in  circulation  paper  to  the  amount 
of  seven  millions  three  hundred  and  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars. In  the  language  of  one  of  our  former  governors, 
your  committee  think  that  "the  establishment  of  a 
great  number  of  money  coining  institutions,  would  be 
spreading,  further  and  wider,  the  baleful  effects  which 
flow  from  such  establishments."  It  is  questionable 
whether  too  much  has  not  already  been  done  in  grant- 
ing to  corporations  the  privilege  to  coin  money — a  money 
which  not  answering  the  purpose  of  foreign  commerce, 
drains  the  country  of  its  precious  metals,  and  in  their 
place  substitutes  a  currency  which  is  without  any  value 
except  what  is  stamped  by  public  confidence. 

The  granting  of  such  an  inherent  right  of  sovereignty 
to  individuals,  avowedly  associated  to  promote  their  pe- 
cuniary interests,  is  putting  it  in  their  powerto  increase 
the  circulatiing  paper  medium  of  the  country  to  such 
an  extent  as  will  result  in  depreciation  of,  or  a  total 
want  of  confidence  in  bank  paper:  events  too  deplor- 
able not  to  be  deprecated  by  every  good  citizen.  A 
superabundance  of  banking  capital  tends  to  divert  them 
from  their  useful  pursuits,  to  damp  the  ardor  of  indus- 
trious enterprize,  and  censequently  to  demoralize  the 
community.  The  history  of  all  nations  and  people  that 
have  authorised  an  extensive  paper  currency,  and  the 
experience  of  our  own  country  have  furnished  melan- 
choly examples  of  the  disasterous  consequences  which 
flow  from  such  a  system.  The  increase  of  these  insti- 
tutions can  only  tend  to  enrich  the  wealthy  and  the 
speculator,  while  it  would  in  various  shapes  heap  bur- 
thens on  the  poor  and  industrious.    Banking  privi- 
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leges  when  connected  with  any  other  object,  has  here- 
tofore always  had  the  deplorable  efiect  of  ruining  the 
individuals  concerned  in  both  projects,  and  the  first 
is  fully  proven  by  the  examples  of  such  institutions  in 
our  neighboring  states.  Their  sure  tendency  is  to  in- 
duce a  spirit  of  speculation,  deceive  the  public,  and  at 
the  same  time  create  a  mutual  dependence  on  each  oth- 
er for  support  in  time  of  need,  that  ends  in  ruin.  Penn- 
sylvania as  to  her  amount  of  banking  capital,  ranks  the 
third  state  in  the  union;  and  as  regards  broken  banks 
she  stands,  also,  third  in  ranks;  Kentucky  and  Ohio, 
each  having  had  eighteen  and  Pennsylvania  sixteeyi  un- 
fortunate institutions.  For  the  information  of  the 
House  your  committee  beg  leave  to  state  that  whenev- 
er one  of  our  banks  is  in  full  operation,  its  debts  gene- 
rally consist,  first  to  the  stockholders  of  the  capital; 
second,  to  the  community,  of  the  notes  in  circulation  and 
of  the  credits  in  account  current,  commonly  called  de- 
posits. And  its  credits,  first  of  discounted  notes  or  bills 
of  exchange,  and  occasionally  of  public  stocks;  second 
of  the  specie  in  its  vaults  and  of  the  notes  ol  and  balance 
due  by  other  banks;  third,  of  its  real  estate,  either  used 
for  banking  pvirposes  or  taken  in  payment  of  debts; 
some  other  incidental  items  may  sometimes  be  intro- 
duced, a  part  of  the  capital  is  occasionally  invested  in 
road,  canal  and  bridge  stocks,  and  the  debts  secured  on 
judgments  or  bonds  and  mortgages,  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished in  the  official  returns  of  the  banks.  Your 
committee  in  order  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  subject, 
annex  an  abstract  of  the  situation  of  thirty  one  charter- 
ed banks  of  Pennsylvania,  in  November,  1829.  . 
Capital  $12,032,000 
Notes  in  circulation  $7,270,000 
Deposits       -  -       -  8,758,000 

  16,028,000 

Surplus  fund  -  -  -  1,142,000 

§29,202,000 


Bills  discounted           -          -  -  $17,526,000 

Public  stocks  ~) 

Hoad,  canal  and  bridge  stocks  C  4,620,000 

Debts  secured  on  mortgages,  &.C.  J 

Real  estate          -          -  -  1,310,000 

Notes  of  other  banks,  and  due  by  other  banks  3,338,000 

Specie  2,403,000 


$29,002,000 

The  legislature  within  a  few  years  adopted  a  most 
beneficial  law.  Your  committee  alludes  to  the  law  pro- 
hibiting the  issuing  and  circulation  of  bank  notes  and 
checks  of  a  less  denomination  than  five  dollars.  This 
measure  icreased  the  circulation  of  silver  in  our  state, 
and  was  following  with  the  same  good  effects  by  several 
of  our  sister  states.  Your  committee,  therefore  with 
much  deference  recommed  prohibiting  the  circulation 
of  any  notes  or  checks  of  less  denomination  than  ten  dol- 
lars. They  belive  the  same  good  effects  would  result 
from  such  a  law  as  did  from  the  act  alluded  to,  of  the 
12th  April,  1828,  and  we  should  have  gold,  quarter,  half, 
and  whole  eagles  taking  the  place  of  nominal  responsi- 
bilities. Albert  Gallatin,  in  a  late  publication  says,  "the 
first  measure  is  that, which  after  long  experience,  a  most 
deliberate  investigation,  and  notwithstanding  a  strenu- 
ous opposition  by  the  parties  interested,  has  been  final- 
ly adopted  and  presevered  in  by  the  government  of 
Great  Britain.  By  the  suppression  of  all  notes  of  a  de- 
nomination less  than  £5  sterling,  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  the  amount  of  the  circulating  metallic  cur- 
rency has  become  equal  to  that  of  bank  notes  of  every 
description.  That  metallic  currency  consists  of  eight 
millions  sterling  in  silver,  which  is  receivable  only  in 
payments  not  exceeding  forty  shillings,  and  of  twenty 
two  millions  sterling  in  gold.  This  meaure  has  given  a 
better  security  against  fluctuations  in  the  currency,  and 
a  suspension  of  specie  payments,  than  had  beea  enjoy- 


ed during  the  thirty  preceding  years.  In  France, 
where  the  Bank  of  France  is  alone  authorised  to  issue 
bank  notes,  and  none  of  a  denomination  under  five 
hundered  francs,  its  circulation  hardly  ever  overreached 
ten  millions  sterling,  or  about  one  tenth  part  of  the 
currency  of  the  country.  In  the  United  States,  all  the 
banks  issue  notes  of  five  dollars. 

The  State  of  Penns) lvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  perhaps  some  others,  have  forbidden  the  issue  of 
notes  of  a  lower  denomination,  to  the  great  convenience 
of  the  community,  and  without  experiencing  any  of  the 
evils  which  had  been  predicted.  We  have  seen  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  chasm  occasioned  by  that  suppres- 
sion, instantaneously  filled  by  silver,  without  the  least 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  currency.  We  cannot  but 
earnestly  wish,  that  the  other  states  may  adopt  a  simi- 
lar measure,  and  put  an  end  to  the  circulation  of  the  one, 
two,  and  three,  dollar  notes,  which  is  of  no  utility  but 
to  the  banks.  Those  srcall  notes  are,  as  a  currency,  ex- 
clusively local,  and  a  public  nuisance;  and- in  case  of  the 
failure  of  any  bank,  the  loss  arising  from  them  falls 
most  heavily  on  the  poorest  class  of  the  community. 
We  have  no  other  data  to  estimate  the  proportion  they 
bear  to  the  whole  amount  of  notes,  than  the  returns  of 
the  banks  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  subsequent  to 
January,  1825;  by  which  it  appears,  that  in  those  s'ates, 
those  small  notes  make  one-fifth  part  of  the  whole  pa- 
per currency.  But  we  would  wish  to  go  further  than 
this,  and  in  order  to  bring  gold  more  generally  into 
circulation,  that  all  notes  under  the  denomination  of  ten 
dollars  might  be  suppressed.  The  five  dollar  notes  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  constitute  less  than  one 
sixth  part  of  its  circulation,  and  amount  in  value  to  two 
thirds  of  that  of  its  ten  dollar  notes.  From  those  data, 
taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  currency  of  the 
states  where  the  small  notes  do  not  circulate,  and  al- 
lowing that  a  portion  of  the  five  would  be  supplied  by 
ten  dollar  notes,  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  pa- 
per currency,  arising  from  a  suppression  of  the  small 
notes,  may  be  estimated  at  six,  and  that  produced  by 
the  suppression  of  the  five  dollar  notes  at  about  seven 
millions.  Both  together  would  probably  lessen  the  pa- 
per currency  by  one  fifth,  and  substitute  silver  and  gold 
coins  in  lieu  thereof." 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  have  to  state  that  the 
banking  capital  of  the  commonwealth  appears  to  be 
sufficient  for  *11  the  purposes  of  discounting  all  good 
notes  that  may  be  offered  to  the  respective  institutions, 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  trading  in  gold  and  silver 
bullion.  In  Philadelphia  city  and  county  alone,  the 
j  number  of  banks  is  thirteen,  including  the  United 
j  States  Bank,  to  which  a  capital  of  $1,500,000  is  assign- 
ed  in  this  statement  as  employed  in  the  city.  The  ag- 
gregate capital  is  stated  to  be  at  least  $10,792,000  and 
the  amount  of  last  year's  dividends  $693,075,  or  an 
average  of  nearly  6£  per  cent;  they  therefore  offer  the 
following  i  t  solution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  several  applications  referred 
to  them. 


The  two  following  letters  are  copied  from  the  New 
York  Observer — by  whose  correspondent  they  were 
written — being  a  part  of  a  series  of  letters,  descriptive 
of  the  "  Valley  of  the  Mississippi:" — 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA, 
Respecting  whose  physical  and  moral  character  I  shall 
give  such  notices  as  my  time  and  labors  will  allow  me 
to  make. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  fifteen  counties,  or  one* 
third  of  the  state  embraced  in  this  division  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  which  is  bounded  eastward  by  the  middle 
ridge  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  and  is  contiguous  tp 
Virginias  Ohio,,  awl  Lake  Erie,  in  other  directions' 
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This  portion  of  our  country  has  occupied  a  consider- 
able place  in  the  annals  of  our  nation.  Seventy  years 
ago.it  was  the  abode  of  numerous  tribes  of  Indians.  The 
French  claimed  much  of  this  region,  and  had  several 
fortified  posts  in  it,  and  with  their  Indian  allies,  carried 
terror  and  death  into  the  adjoining  English  settlements 
in  the  east.  The  principal  of  these  fortifications  was 
fort  Du  Quesne,  which  was  subsequently  called  Pitts- 
burg, in  honor  of  the  distinguished  statesman  under 
whose  auspices  this  country  was  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  British  sway.  Many  indeed  were  the  brave 
and  enterprising  settlers  who  fell  amida  long  continued, 
and  vindictive,  but  successful  war,  during  which, savage 
cruelty  and  civilized  inhumanity  and  stratagem  bedew- 
ed these  hills  and  valleys  with  blood,  and  caused  the 
voice  of  lamentation,  uttered  by  sorrowing  widows  and 
fatherless  children,  to  be  heard  in  many  a  distant  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  here,  that  our  beloved  Washington 
learned  the  arts  of  war,  in  successful  and  unsuccessful 
campaigns  against  the  aborigines  and  their  Canadian 
allies.  And  it  was  here,  that  we  find  him  displaying, 
in  the  armies  of  Braddock  and  Dunbar,  (the  calamitous 
defeat  of  the  former  of  whom  is  well  known  to  every 
one  who  knows  any  of  his  country's  history,)  that  wis- 
dom, prudence,  and  valor,  which  afterwards  gained  for 
him,  the  appellation  of  Father  of  his  Country.  On  a 
beautiful  farm  on  which  a  distinguished  female  seminary 
now  stands,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Monongahela, 
and  nine  miles  from  Pittsburg,  are  still  to  be  found  me- 
morials of  that  mournful  event. 

The  physical  features  of  this  region  are  a  surface 
greatly  broken,  and  diversified  with  high  hills  and  val- 
lies,  in  the  southern  part  of  it — covered  with  heavy  for- 
ests of  oak,  and  walnut,  sugar  maple,  &c. — extensive 
mines  of  bituminous  coal  in  every  part,  and  of  iron  in 
many  places — a  soil  various,  and  generally  fertile — well 
watered  by  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela,  and  their 
branches,  Conemaugh,  French  creek,  and  the  Youghio- 
gany,  which  are  navigable  at  least  one-half  of  the  year 
for  large  boats,  bearing,  from  every  part,  the  productions 
of  this  region  to  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi;  and  a  climate  remarkably  salubrious, 
and  not  usually  affected  with  extensive  epidemics.  Be- 
sides, by  means  of  the  canal  along  the  Allegheny  river, 
intended  to  form  a  part  of  a  line  of  canal  communica- 
tion between  the  two  principal  cities  of  the  state,  and 
of  others  now  in  progress,  or  contemplated,  and  of  three 
turnpike  roads  across  the  Allegheny  mountains,  the  fa- 
cilities of  trade  must  be  constantly  augmented.  And 
although  this  country  is  by  no  means  equal,  in  fertility 
of  soil,  and  some  other  natural  advantages,  to  many 
parts  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  or  Illinois,  yet  it  is  believed  to 
be  possessed  of  other  advantages,  which  will  render  it  a 
populous  part  of  our  country. 

With  regard  to  the  moral  character  of  this  section  of 
our  country,  which,  to  a  christian,  is  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting subject  of  inquiry,  I  have  much  more  to  say 
than  about  its  physical  features.  A  large  part  of  the 
first  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  emjgrants  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey;  together 
with  many  foreigners,  almost  wholly  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  who  adopted  this  country  as  the  land  of  their 
future  residence.  With  the  very  first  settlement  of  the 
country,  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  were  enjoyed  to 

a  considerable  degree.    The  Rev.  Dr.  M'M  ,  who 

is  still  living,  and  who  is  justly  called  the  Father  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  here,  was  among  the  first  settlers 
of  this  region.  He  settled  in  Washington  county,  about 
the  year  1773,  and  was  until  recently  the  pastor  of  the 
Chartiers  congregation,  which  he  collected,  and  was 
their  spiritual  guide  for  more  than  fifty  years.  As  soon 
as  he  commenced  his  labors  here,  he  began  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  literary  institution,  which  was  located  at 
Canonsburg,  and  which,  with  the  blessing-  of  God,  he 
intended  should  be  a  nursery  for  the  church  as  well  as 
the  state.  At  this  academy  (which  was  incorporated 
as  a  college,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  under  the  name  of 


Jefferson  College)  many  men  of  talents  and  piety  were 
educated,  long  before  any  other  of  note  was  established 
west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  For  the  first  thirty 
or  forty  years  of  its  entire  existence,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people,  was  small.  This  valuable  insti- 
tution has  given  an  academical  education  probably  to 
more  than  two  hundred  men,  who  have  either  entered, 
or  are  now  preparing  to  enter,  the  sacred  ministry.  It 
wi.s  under  the  instruction  of  its  venerable  founder,  and 
a  succession  of  other  worthy  teachers,  until  it  became 
a  college.  Its  first  president,  after  that  event,  was  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Watson,  who  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished young  men  this  country  has  ever  produced. 
A  short  sketch  of  his  life,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
your  readers. 

The  parents  of  this  prodigy  of  talents,  foi  such  he 
truly  was,  were  poor.  In  a  very  early  period  of  his 
youth,  he  manifested  an  extraordinary  desire  for  know- 
ledge. When  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age, 
being  employed  as  the  keeper  of  the  bar  of  a  tavern,  in 
Washington,  he  arrested  the  attention  of  the  late  dis- 
tinguished Judge  Addison;  who,  whilst  attending  the 
courts  of  that  place,  was  in  the  habit  of  lodging  at  that 
public  house.  He  had  noticed  that  the  youth  who  at- 
tended the  bar  had  always  a  book  in  his  hand,  when- 
ever he  had  any  leisure.  Being  curious  to  know  more 
about  him,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  him 
alone,  and. was  surprised  to  learn  the  extent  of  his  read- 
ing, and  what  it  was  he  was  then  studying.  For  he 
found  that  he  was  attempting  the  Latin  language,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  not  only  without  a  teacher,  but 
with  little  or  none  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful effort.  He  encouraged  him  to  go  on,  and  from 
time  to  time  furnished  him  with  books,  until  he  procure 
ed  him  a  situation  at  the  academy  at  Canonsburg.  After 
having  made  great  proficiency  in  classical  and  mathe- 
matical studies  there,  he  was  sent,  by  the  munificence, 
chieflv,  of  a  new  benefactor  and  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr. 

M'M  ,  the  founder  of  the  seminary,  to  Nassau  Hall. 

Here  he  completed  both  his  academical  and  theologi- 
cal studies,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Stanhope  Smith,  then  the  eloquent  and  justly  celebra- 
ted president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  And  al- 
though he  labored  under  many  disadvantages, — being 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  instruction,  during  a  large 
portion  of  his  time,  in  the  grammar  school  connected 
with  the  college,  in  order  to  procure  the  additional 
funds  requisite  to  support  himself, — yet  he  was  confess- 
edly the  first  scholar  in  his  class,  and  would  have  re- 
ceived its  highest  honors,  had  not  ill  health  compelled 
him  to  be  absent  from  the  college,  at  the  time  of  the 
final  examination  of  his  class.  About  the  time  when  he 
closed  his  studies  at  Princeton,  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  by  the  trustees  of  Jefferson  College,  which  had 
just  been  incorporated,  as  its  first  president.  The  du- 
ties of  this  important  office  he  did  not  live  long  to  per- 
form. I  believe  he  only  survived  a  year  or  two,  after 
entering  upon  that  office.  He  died  lamented  by  the 
friends  of  religion  and  letters — of  both  of  which  he  was 
so  bright  an  ornament — not  only  in  this  region,  but 
wherever  his  rising  fame  was  known.  It  is  astonishing 
how  great  were  the  acquirements,  which  this  young 
man  made  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  To  a  very  un- 
commonly accurate  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  he  added  the  Hebrew  and  some  of  its  cog- 
nate dialects,  together  with  the  most  important  modern 
languages  of  Europe.  Besides,  his  mathematical,  theo- 
logical and  general  knowledge,  was  astonishingly  pro- 
found and  extensive.  He  had  a  mind  thoroughly  dis- 
ciplined, and  intensely  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge. And  so  established  were  his  habits  of  mental 
application,  that  no  circumstances,  in  his  waking  mo- 
ments, could  relieve  him  from  mental  activity,  so  that 
he  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  a  constant 
exertion  of  thought,  which  wore  out  a  body  naturally 
infLrm3  anci  probably  not  sufficiently  sustained  by  eier- 
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cise.  He  died  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  sweet  composure 
of  spirit,  and  of  that  hope  and  love  which  banish  fear. 
It  has  been  said  of  this  extraordinary  man,  he  avowed 
to  a  friend,  that  so  great  was  his  thirst  for  knowledge, 
he  thought  he  could  endure  all  the  pain  of  dying,  sup- 
ported by  the  prospect  of  gaining  more  knowledge!  I 
believe,  that  with  the  exception  of  an  excellent  sermon 
or  two,  nothing  written  by  Mr.  Watson  has  ever  been 
published. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Watson  was  succeeded,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college,  by  the  late  Dr.  Dunlap.  After 
having  presided  over  the  institution  for  several  years, 
he  resigned  the  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wile,  since  president  of  Washington  College,  and 
who  was  recently  appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  same  distinguished  station,  in  the  college  which  has 
just  been  established  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Indiana.  Dr.  W.  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan, who  is  now  the  president  of  a  new  College  in 
Ohio.  The  present  president  of  this  institution  is  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  under  whose  administration,  and  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  other  excellent  men  who  com- 
pose the  faculty,  the  number  of  its  students  is  annually 
increasing,  and  its  fame  constantly  extending.  The 
present  number  of  students  is  about  160;  nearly  140  of 
whom  are  in  the  regular  collegiate  classes.  There  are 
few  institutions  in  the  country  where  as  good  an  educa- 
tion can  be  obtained  at  so  moderate  an  expense,  as  this 
college  affords. 

At  Pittsburg  is  the  University  of  West  Pennsylvania, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce  of 
the  Secession  church.  It  has  about  fifty  students, 
and  an  excellent  college  edifice.  At  Uniontown  in 
Fayette  County,  is  Madison  College,  under  the  care  of 
the  Pittsburg  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  It  has  about  sixty  students,  and  was  estab- 
lished in  1825. 

Washington  College  is  located  in  the  town  of  Wash- 
ington. After  having  been  closed  for  two  years,  it  has 
been  recently  opened  again,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elliott.  Allegheny  College  is  located 
at  Meadville.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Alden  is  president  of  it. 
It  has  but  few  students.  Jefferson  College  has  a  fund 
of  §8,000,  the  annual  income  of  which  is  devoted  to  the 
education  of  poor  and  pious  young  men. 

In  my  next,  1  shall  continue  my  description  of  West 
Pennsylvania,  and  give  some  account  of  the  famous  city 
of  Pittsburg. 

Yours,  Sec.  Philandbr. 

PITTSBURG. 

December  24,  1830. 

Messrs.  Etittohs — In  my 'last  letter  I  gave  you 
some  account  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  a  brief  no- 
tice of  its  literary  institutions.  In  the  present,  I  shall 
continue  this  subject,  and  give  a  brief  description  of 
this  city,  which  has  been  rightly  called  the  "Birming- 
ham of  the  West." 

Pittsburg  is  situated  in  40  deg.  32  min.  of  north  lati- 
tude; 300  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  120  south  of  lake 
Erie,  1,100  by  land  and  2,000  by  water,  above  New  Or- 
leans, it  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela 
and  Allegheny  rivers,  and  its  site  is  very  much  that  of 
a  Delta.  The  Monongahela  here  runs  nearly  a  due 
north  course;  the  Allegheny  flows  into  it  from  the  east, 
and  both  combining  their  streams  form  the  beautiful 
Ohio,  which  flows  away  with  a  northern  course.  The 
city  stands  upon  a  level  alluvial  bottom  of  quite  a  limit- 
ed extent;  for  immediately  back,  of  it,  and  at  a  distance 
of  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  Point, rises  Grant's 
Hill,  high  and  almost  precipitous,  which  is  the  great 
secondary  bank,  and  spreads  itself  out  so  as  to  leave, 
along  the  Allegheny  river,  a  strip  of  land  of  about  one- 
third,  or  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  width,  of  great  fertility; 

 and  along  the  Monongahela,  a  still  narrower  strip  of 

alluvial  bottom. 

This  city  was  founded  in  the  year  1765;  a  fort  had 


been  built  five  years  before,  by  lord  Stanwix.  This 
fort  was  called  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor  of  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  Chatham,  under  whose  auspices  as  Premier,  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  was 
wrested  from  the  French  in  the  war  of  1754 — 1763. 
Whilst  this  place  was  in  the  possession  of  the  French, 
it  was  a  most  important  port  of  trade.  Here,  surround- 
ed by  savage  tribes, the  trader  found  a  ready  market  for 
his  articles  of  traffic.  A  small  fort,  erected  here  by  the 
French,  was  called  Du  Quesne.  It  was  in  attempting 
the  capture  of  this  fortress  that  Braddock  was  defeated, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  at  the  distance 
of  about  eight  or  ten  miles  above  Pittsburg.  And  af- 
terwards. Grant,  with  his  800  Caledonians,  met  with  a 
similar  disaster  upon  the  hill  which  has  ever  since  been 
a  monument  commemorative  of  his  name  and  his  de- 
feat. 

The  city  of  Pittsburg  stands  on  the  Delta  above  de- 
scribed, having  a  triangular  form.  It  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing along  the  alluvial  margins  of  the  Monongahela  and 
Allegheny  rivers,  by  the  sides  of  Grant's  Hill;  and  it  is 
even  encroaching  upon  that  majestic  hill.  Houses  are 
building  on  its  sides,  and  on  its  summit.  On  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Monongahela,  and  about  a  mile  above 
Pittsburg,  lies  the  flourishing  town  of  Birmingham,  and 
immediately  opposite  to  the  city,  along  the  river,  and 
under  the  high  and  jutting  hill  called  Coal  Hill,  is  a 
street  of  manufacturing  establishments,  which  may  be 
considered  as  an  extension  of  Birmingham,  and  is  con- 
nected with  Pittsburg  by  a  fine  bridge,  built  in  1818,  at 
an  expense  of  $1 10,000.  In  the  opposite  direction, 
and  north  of  the  Allegheny  river,  stands  Allegheny 
Town,  on  a  beautiful  alluvial  plain  of  great  extent,  con- 
nected with  Pittsburg  by  a  bridge,  erected  in  1819,  at 
an  expense  of  §100,000.  Above  Allegheny  Town, 
about  a  mile,  and  on  the  same  side,  is  the  town  of  Man- 
chester. 

In  1810,  the  population  of  Pittsburg  was  about 
5,000;  in  1820  it  was  7,248,  and  at  present,  including  its 
suburbs,  it  is  quite  25,000.  During  a  part  of  the  peri- 
od from  1817  to  1824,  this  city  suffered  much  from  the 
general  stagnation  of  business,  and  extensive  bankrupt- 
cy which  prevailed.  During  the  last  6  or  7  years  its 
prosperity  has  been  wonderful,  and  bids  fair  to  con- 
tinue. 

There  are  in  Pittsburg,  one  Baptist  church;  two  Pres- 
byterian; two  Methodist;  one  Episcopal;  one  Homart 
Catholic,  (besides  which  there  is  a  Cathedral  of  great 
dimensions  building  on  Grant's  Hill;)  one  Convenant- 
ers';  one  Seceders',  one  German  Reformed;  one  Unita- 
rian; one  Associate  Reformed;  one  Lutheran,  and  one 
African;  total  14.  This  statement  does  not  include  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  There  are  also  two  or  three  Pro- 
testant churclies  now  building.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins of  the  Episcopal  Church;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Herron  of 
the  Presbyterian,  and  Rev  Drs.  Bruce  and  Black,  of 
the  Seceders'  and  Covenanters'  are  extensively  known 
as  men  of  learning  and  talents,  as  well  as  of  piety.  The 
other  ministers  here  are  also  excellent  men,  but  younger 
and  less  known  abroad, 

Besides  the  Banks,  Hotels,  Museum,  Churches, 
Bridges,  Manufacturing  Establishments,  &.c.  the  princi- 
pal objects  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  stranger  are,  1. 
The  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  build- 
ings are  nearly  completed.  They  Stand  near  Grants' 
Hill;  on  the  Monongahela  side  of  the  city.  This  insti- 
tution is  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce  as 
president,  and  has  about  50  students.  2.  The  State 
Prison  in  Allegheny  Town,  which  has  cost  the  state  a 
vast  amount  of  money,  and  is  established  somewhat  up- 
on the  plan  of  the  new  Prison  in  Philadelphia.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  failure.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
the  plan  of  the  Weathetsfield  Prison,  or  of  that  at  Au- 
burn, was  not  pursued.  This  nation,  I  may  say  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  alone,  has  thrown  away  more 
money  than  would  be  needed  to  bring  the  whole  youth- 
ful population  of  our  land  into  Sunday  Schools,  and  give 
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to  each  school  a  good  library.    3.  The  Theological  Semi- 
nary, located  also  in  Allegheny  Town.    The  edifice  of 
this  important  and  rising-  institution  will  be  completed 
in  a  few  months.    It  slands  on  a  beautiful,  insulated 
hill,  or  knoll — rather  of  the  form  of  a  ridge  than  of  a 
sugar  loaf — about  100  feet  higher  than  the  waters  of 
the  Allegheny  river.    It  is  literally  quite  a  task  to  as- 
cend this  hill  of  science  and  religion.    May  it  indeed 
be  like  the  Hill  of  Zion,  a  consecrated  place,  and  highly 
favoured  of  the  Lord.    The  main  building  is  four  sto- 
ries high,  and  the  wings  are  three  stories.    It  is  100 
feet  long,  and  contains  100  single  rooms,  each  to  con- 
tain one  student;  which  I  think  an  excellent  part  of  the 
plan.    There  are  also  rooms  for  the  library,  (which,  by 
donations  from  Scotland  and  from  individuals  in  this 
country,  is  already  quite  respectable)  and  for  recita- 
tions, &c.    The  prospect  from  this  eminence  is  truly 
delightful.    You  get  above  the  smoke  of  this  smoky 
city,  and  breathe  the  pure  atmosphere,  and  look  abroad 
over  the  city  with  its  immense-  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  the  noble  rivers  below,  over  whose  waves 
boats  of  every  description  are  constantly  moving;  pro- 
pelled by  oars,  sails,  or  steam.    There  are  now  twenty 
five  excellent  young  men  in  this  infant  seminary,  pre- 
paring, under  the  tuition  of  Professors  Halsey  and  Ne- 
vin, — men  of  the  right  spirit — for  the  sacred  ministry. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  institution  is  allowed  to 
struggle  with  heavy  pecuniary  embarrassments,  when  it 
is  obvious  to  any  one,  that  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  the 
Church  in  the  West.    Will  not  our  brethren  in  the 
East  come  forward  to  its  aid?    4.  The  United  Stales 
Arsenal,  about  two  miles  above  the  city,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Allegheny  river.    This  is  a  large  depot  of 
arms,  ordnance,  &c.    It  encloses  about  four  acres.  5. 
The  City  Water  Works,  erected  in  1828, — a  noble  and 
Valuable  monument  of  liberality  and  enterprize.  The 
water  is  elevated  116  feet,  from  the  Allegheny  river,  by 
a  pipe  of  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  2,439  in  iengtb,  to 
a  basin  of  reservoir,  on  Grant's  Hill,  11  feet  deep,  and 
Calculated  to  contain  1,000,000  of  gallons.    The  water 
is  raised  by  a  steam  engine  of  84  horse  power,  which 
will  elevate  1,500,000  gallons  in  24  hours.    I  might 
mention  also  the  beautiful  aqueduct  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia canal,  across  the  Allegheny  river,  a  short  distance- 
above  the  bridge. 

The  vast  quantities  of  coal  in  all  the  hills  around;  and 
fcfiron  manufactured  in  tliis  entire  region — particularly 
along  the  mountains, — combined  with  the  fine  situation 
of  this  city  for  commercial  enterprise,  have  made  it  a 
vast  assemblage  of  manufacturing  establishments,  which 
are  day  and  night  rolling  up  immense  volumes  of  smoke, 
darkening  the  very  heavens,  and  discoloring  every  ob- 
ject-— the    houses   and  their  inhabitants!    There  are 
here  ten  Foundries,  for   various  castings,  including 
steam  engines  and  ploughs.    M'Clury  and  Company's 
was  erected  in  the  year  1803,  for  the  sum  of  $77,000, 
and  has  cast  many  cannon,  balls,  &c.  for  the  govern- 
ment.   There  are  six  Glass  Works.    The  excellence 
of  the  manufactures  of  this  city  in  glass  are  well  known. 
There  are  eight  Rolling  Mills,  consuming  3,190  bushels 
of  coals  daily,  and  driven  by  ten  steam  engines,  of  from 
60  to  100  horse  power  each.    There  are  Jive  Cotton 
Factories,  propelled  by  steam,  and  having  many  thou- 
sands of  spindles.    There  are  seven  shops  for  making 
and  repairing  steam  engines  and  machinery.    There  are 
two  Steam  P'lour  Mills.    I  have  not  time  to  enumerate 
the  copper,  tin,  nail,  and  earthenware  factories.  Nor 
those  for  the  manufacturing  of  knives,  files,  and  other 
articles  of  cutlery.    Nor  the  saw  milts,  dye  wood  cutting 
mills,  brass  and  bell  foundries,  &c.  which  employ  24 
steam  engines.    The  number  of  yards  for  the  buildings 
of  flat,  keel,  and  steam  boats,  I  do  not  know  exactly. 
This  is  the  greatest  place  in  the  west,  and  perhaps  in 
the  world,  for  the  building  ofsteam-boats!    The  manu- 
factures of  this  place  certainly  exceed  §2,000,000  an- 
nually. 

There  are  not  less  than  5  or  6  thousand  waggons  ar- 
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riving  here  every  year  from  Philadelphia,  loaded  with 
merchandise  for  the  west.  Whilst  the  quantity  of  flour, 
whiskey,  lumber,  salt,  &c.  which  is  brought  to  tbis  place 
by  the  roads,  the  canal,  and  the  rivers,  for  exportation 
to  the  lower  parts  of  the  valley  is  immense.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  30,000,000  feet  of  plank  descend  the  Alle- 
gheny alone,  brought  from  the  fine  forests  of  pine  and 
hemlock  and  other  timber  which  existon  the  sources  of 
that  river. 

The  coal  which  abounds  here  is  found  in  strata  of 
from  6  inches  to  10  (or  more)  feel  in  depth.    And  what 
is  remarkable,  it  is  found  in  the  hills  which  overlook 
Pittsburg  at  the  height  of  about  300  feet  above  the  bot- 
tom of  the  rivers.    Below  this  one  stratum,  which  is  of 
about  equal  elevation,  no  other  is  found  until  you  de- 
scend into  the  base  of  the  hills  some  feet  below  the 
bottom  of  the  rivers.    It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  great 
mass  of  these  hills  is  coal.    But  a  small  portion  of  them 
are  of  this  species  of  substance.    Coal  hill  immediately 
opposite  the  city  on  the  west  side  of  the  Monongahela, 
is  a  great  source  of  this  kind  of  fuel.    The  miners  have 
penetrated  a  great  distance,  and  the  coal  is  slided  down 
the  hill  into  boats,  or  deposited  for  the  wagons,  by  what 
may  be  termed  a  kind  of  rail-road,  to  the  alarm  of  many 
a  passer-by.    In  Grant's  Hill,  the  perforations,  made  in 
digging  coal,  reach  in  some  places  quite  through  the 
hill,  from  river  to  river.    It  is  worthy  of  a  stranger's  at- 
tention to  explore  the  interior  of  these  gloomy  regions, 
survey  the  dark  caverns  and  the  pillars  which  sustain 
the  superimposed  mass  of  mountain,  and  contemplate 
the  leaden  colored  faces  of  the  miners,  as  they  meet  his 
eye  when  the  torch's  gleam  falls  upon  him.    But  let 
him  not  expect  to  escape  without  atoning  for  his  temeri- 
ty in  entering  these  abodes  of  Pluto,  or  rather  Plutus, 
by  paying  a  suitable  reward  either  in  money,  or,  as  is 
too  commonly  the  case,  in  whiskey. 

To  a  stranger  nothing  is  more  imposing  than  to 
stand  on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela  above  the  point, 
and  survey  '.he  steamboats  as  they  depart  on  their  long 
voyages  down  the  Ohio,  or  when  they  arrive  upon  their 
return.  There  is  something  grand  in  this  sight — to  see 
some  of  the  large  steamboats,  of  a  beautiful  form,  and; 
great  power,  marching  up  heavily  loaded,  overcoming 
the  resistance  of  the  current,  and  discharging  at  inter- 
vals their  steam,  which  occasions  the  most  loud  and 
starting  roar,  re-echoed  in  quick  succession  from  the 
hills  which  environ  the  city.  Nothing  is  more  striking 
to  one  who  witnesses  the  scene  for  the  first  time.  In 
my  next,  I  shall  give  you  an  account  of  my  voyage  in 
one  of  these  boats,  as  I  expect  to  set  out  to  morrow  to 
descend  the  Great  Valley. 

-There  is  much  moral  power  in  this  city.  Much 
wealth  and  intelligence;  many  Sunday  schools,  and 
many  friends  of  these  noble  institutions.  A  grand  Sun- 
day school  meeting  was  held  herein  October,,  an  ac- 
count of  which  you  have  published.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  there  are  favorable  appearances  in  the  two 
Presbyterian  churches  here,  and  an  incipient  revival  in 
Jefferson  College  which  is  not  far  distant.  May  the 
Lord  revive  His  work  throughout  this  whole  le- 
gion! 

1  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  that  tnere  are  five  col- 
lege^ and  one  theological  seminary  in  West  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  I  gave  their  names.  I  will  not  add  anything 
to  the  account  which  I  then  gave.    I  am  yours  &c. 

Philander. 


An  extraordinary  root.— Capt.  James  Lee,  of  the 
borough  of  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania,  raised  a 
parsnip  in  his  garden  last  season,  which  weighed  up- 
wards  of  ten  -pounds. 

Canvas  Back  Ducks.— A  pair  of  these  fine  fowl  were 
killed  at  York,  Pa.  which  are  said  to  have  been  the  first 
ever  obtained  on  the  Codorous.  They  belonged  to  a 
large  flock  which  was  found  on  those  waters.—  hepub, 
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From  the  National  Gazette. 
THE  PUBLIC  DINNER 


In  honour  of  Commore  Bainbbidge,  given  on  (he  14th 
Instant,  was  attended  by  a  numerous,  intelligent  and 
patriot    company,  c  onsisting  of  men  of  all  parties  in 
politics,  desirous  of  expressing,  as  Americans,  to  an  old 
and  favorite  hero,  their  unabated  sense  of  his  inestima- 
ble services.    In  a  large  commercial  emporium  there 
must  always  exist  a  more  critical  appreciation  of  the 
kind,  and  the  extent  of  such  merit  as  that  which  is  so 
affluently  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  achievements 
of  Bainbridge.    We  were  not,  therefore,  surprised  to 
observe  among  the  guests  men  of  almost  every  profes- 
sion, and  business,  and  trade,  called  into  agreeable  and 
salutary  association  by  a  sentiment  which,  in  its  nation- 
ality, merged  every  distinction,  whether  of  wealth  or 
of  politics. 

Our  venerated  and  most  useful  citizen  Peter  S.  Du- 
ponceau,  Esq.  presided;  successfully  supported  by  the 
Vice  Presidents,  Gen.  Patterson  and  J.  P.  Wetherill, 
Esqrs.  At  the  table  we  observed  Commodore  Creigh- 
ton,  Captain  Conner,  Lieutenant  Chauncey,  &c. 

After  a  very  excellent  repast,  prepared  with  Mr. 
Head's  usual  skill,  taste,  and  attention,  the  following 
toasts  were  given,  and  most  of  them  received,  by  the 
company,  with  strong  expressions  of  pleasure  and  ap- 
probation:— 

1st.  Our  Country,  the  land  of  freedom,  industry  and 
peace. — Music,  Hail  Columbia. 

2d.  The  President  of  the  United  States — Music,  Jack- 
son's March. 

3d.  The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania — 
Music,  Governor's  March. 

4th.  The  memory  of  Washington — Music,  Rosslyn 
Castle. 

5tl>.  The  Army  of  the  United  States — Music,  Star 
Spangled  Banner. 

6th.  The  Navy  of  the  United  States — Music,  Yankee 
Doodle. 

The  President,  before  proposing  the  health  of  the 
venerable  guest,  addressed  the  company  in  a  speech  of 
which  we  can  only  give  a  brief  outline.     He  began  with 
congratulating- the  gallant  Commodore,  on  seeing  him- 
self surrounded  by  his  fellow  citizens  of  every  shade  of 
political  opinion,  the  friends  of  Catsarand  the  friends  of 
Pompey,  alike  emulous  to  testify  their  respect  for  a  vet- 
eran officer,  who  had  asserted  the  honour  of  the  Nation- 
al Flag,  and  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  the  glory  of  his 
country,  by  conquering  on  her  own  element,  and  with 
an  inferior  force,  a  brave  and  spirited  nation,  until  then, 
and  for  many  centuries,  the  sole  mistress  of  the  Ocean, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  proudest  people  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.    He  had  also  vindicated  the  honour  of  his 
country  from  the  vile  aspersions  with  which  it  had  been 
assailed,  from  the  commencement  of  the  wars  produced 
by  the  'French  Revolution.    From  1793  to  1812  it  was 
believed  or  affected  to  be  believed  in  Europe,  that  the 
Americans  were  a  nation  of  mere  traders,  whose  idol 
was  gold,  and  that  the  only  way  to  make  them  feel,  was 
to  touch  their  purses.    On  the  strength  of  this  suppo- 
sition, all  the  intelligent  nations,  but  chiefly  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France,  fell  to  plundering  us  of  our  property, 
by  sea  and  by  land.    With  patience  we  bore  their  dep- 
redations during  eighteen  years  without  taking  any  mea- 
sures of  retaliation,  confining  ourselves  to  empty  nego- 
tiations, embargoes,  non-intercourse  laws,  and  other 
similar  measures  without  having  recourse  to  war.  This 
confirmed  them  in  their  erroneous  ideas.    They  did  not 
reflect  that  a  man  may  be  plundered  by  a  highwayman, 
and  still  his  honour  remain  untouched. — In  that  case  it 
was  wise  to  count  the  cost,  and  consider  whether  more 
could  not  be  lost  by  a  war,  than  the  plundering  of  the 
pirates.    But  it  was  far  different  when  the  sacred  per- 
sons of  our  citizens  were  made  the  object  of  capture. — 
The  loss  of  property  might  be  born  with,  but  the  per- 
son of  an  American,  like  that  of  a  Roman  citizen  of  old, 


though  he  be  but  a  poor  sailor,  should  be  and  it  is  hop- 
ed will  ever  hereafter  be  inviolable.  Great  Britain 
claimed  the  right  of  taking  by  force  on  the  high  seas, 
her  own  seamen,  as  she  pretended,  but  in  fact  Ameri- 
can seamen  from  on  Board  of  American  vessels,  and  ex- 
ercised it  with  outrageous  violence.  Here  the  national 
honour  was  wounded  in  its  most  sensitive  part,  and  it 
was  soon  perceived  that  America's  feeling  was  there, 
and  not  at  the  bottom  of  her  purse. 

France  and, England  had  equally. been  guilty  of  dep- 
redations on  her  property,  but  she  selected  the  latter  as 
her  enemy,  because  the  inviolability  of  the  persons  of 
her  citizens  was  dearer  to  her  than  their  fortunes.  This 
was  the  characteristic  of  the  war  of  1812,  a  war  for 
the  vindication  of  the  national  honor,  for  the  protection 
of  American  men,  not  of  American  gold.  We  had  aban- 
doned in  practice,  compelled  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, the  principle  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  17S2, 
that  the  flag  should  cover  the  merchandize,  and  only 
contended  that  it  should  protect  the  persons  on  board 
of  American  vessels.  To  this  Great  Britain  would  not 
assent,  and  when  all  other  efforts  had  proved  vain,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  flag  could  not  protect  the  crew,  it 
was  determined  that  the  crew  should  protect  the  flog, 
and  war  was  accordingly  declared. 

In  the  course  of  some  observations  which  he  made  on 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  impressment,  Mr.  Dupon- 
ceau  related  an  anecdote  of  Commodore  Bainbridge^ 
which  he  said  it  would  have  been  well  if  it  had  been  im- 
itated by  others.  While  the  Commodore  was  a  captain 
in  the  merchant  service,  before  he  was  employed  in  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  a  sailor  was  impressed  from 
on  board  his  vessel,  which  mounted  only  4  guns,  by  a 


British  frigate  mounting  32.  He  yielded  to  a  superior 
force,  but  told  the  commander  that  he  would  retaliate 
on  the  first  British  vessel  that  he  should  meet,  of  an 
equal  or  inferior  force.  It  was  not  long  before  he  car- 
ried his  threats  into  effect  by  impressing  an  English, 
seaman  from  a  vessel  of  that  nation.  He  brought  the 
man  to  the  United  States,  who  became  so  attached  to 
him  that  he  remained  several  years  in  his  service.  The 
case  was  reported  to  the  government  of  that  day,  who 
found  no  fault  with  the  gallant  captain.  The  British 
kept  silence,  and  did  not  venture  to  complain.  An  ex- 
cellent example  to  follow  hereafter,  if  the  case  should 
again  occur.  But  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  it  will 
not,  no  power  on  earth  shall  again  lay  hold  of  the  per- 
son of  an  American  citizen  with  impunity.  Should  any 
nation,  said  Mr.  D.  at  a  future  day,  again  attempt  to 
impress  our  seamen,  we  shall  press  their  Amiikais. 

This  abominable  doctrine  of  impressment,  from  neu- 
tral vessels,  was  the  true  cause  of  the  war  of  1812. 
The  honor  of  the  Nation  was  to  be  aveng-ed,  and  it  was 
avenged  in  a  signal  manner.  We  had  nothing  to  oppose 
to  the  gigantic  navy  of  Great  Britain,  but  six  frigates 
and  a  few  vessels  of  inferior  size.  Two  of  these  fri- 
gates, the  Constitution  and  the  United  States,  in  the 
first  four  months  after  the  war  was  declared,  captured 
three  frigates  of  the  enemy,  at  least  of  equal  and  some 
of  superior  force.  Hardly  had  Great  Britain,  received 
notice  of  our  having  declared  war  against  her,  when  she 
saw  her  ships  successfully  fall,  as  it  were  by  a  rolling 
fire.  Down  went  the  Ouerriere;  down  went  the  Mac- 
edonian: down  went  the  Java,  with  scarcely  an  interval 
between.  It  is  unnecersary  to  speak  of  the  vessels  of 
inferior  force, which  had  to  submit  to  the  same  fate;  the 
Java  was  conquered  by  our  gallant  Commodore,  though 
she  had  a  crew  exceeding  his  by  100  men,  and  in  other 
respects  was  at  least  of  equal  force.  There  he  did  not 
only  exhibit  his  valour  and  superior  skill,  but  his  gene- 
rosity after  victory,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks 
of  his  vanquished  enemy.  He  restored  to  the  conquer- 
ed all  their  baggage';  even  a  valuable  chest  of  plate  was 
given  up  to  the  Governor  of  a  British  Island,  who  was 
a  passenger  on  board  the  captured  frigate.  Such  ex- 
amples in  maratime  warfare,  it  is  easier  to  praise  than  to 
imitate. 
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The  honour  of  the  nation  was  now  avenged;  and 
America  tendered  peace.  The  mediation  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  was  offered  and  refused  by  our  enemy. 
But  our  country  seemed  satisfied  with  the  laurels  she 
had  won,  and  the  war  languished,  until  the  nation  was 
agiin  roused  by  a  wound  inflicted  upon  her  honour — 
that  was  the  burning'  of  the  public  building's  in  the  Me- 
tropolis of  the  United  States — an  act  not  so  much  of 
hostility  as  of  vengeance;  and  which  showed  how  much 
Britain  felt  the  humiliation  that  her  navy  had  received. 
I  do  not  mean,  said  Mr.  D.,  to  revive  feelings  long  since 
gone  by,  or  weaken  the  sentiments  of  friendship  which 
now  happily  exist  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain;  my  ob  ject  is  only  to  prove,  that  a  strong  sense 
of  national  honour  is  the  predominant  feeling  amongst 
Americans.  From  the  moment  that  this  fresh  wound 
was  inflicted,  the  nation,  though  under  the  greatest 
fiscal  embarrassments,  immediately  rose  in  her  strength, 
and  again  in  four  months  the  insult  was  amply  and  no- 
bly revenged  by  the  glorious  victories  of  Lake  Erie, 
Lake  Champlain,  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans.  Peace 
then  was  made,  and  may  it  long  continue. 

It  is  delightful,  continued  Mr.  D.  to  review  these 
scenes  especially  with  those  who  have  acted  such  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  them.  We  may  not,  perhaps,  have  it 
long  in  our  power  to  enjoy  this  satisfaction,  and  we 
should  lay  hold  of  the  opportunity  while  it  is  still  within 
our  reach.  The  great  military  chiefs  of  the  revolution- 
ary war  are  gone,  except  one,  whom  may  God  long  pre- 
serve, and  he  lives  in  a  foreign  land.  The  heroes  of 
the  war  of  1812,  are  mortal  like  them,  and  but  few 
of  them  remain.  Where  are  now  Lawrence,  Decatur, 
M'Donough,  Perry,  Blakely,  and  so  many  others? 
Gone  to  meet  the  kindred  spirits  of  Washington,  Mont- 
gomery, Greene,  Putnam,  Steuben,  Hamilton,  and  their 
glorious  companions,  who  are  no  more.  Those  among 
us  who  are  young,  may  live  to  hear  our  children  regret 
'hat  they  did  not  live  to  see  those  noble  defenders  of 
their  country,  who  conquered  a  second  time  our  Na- 
tional Independence;  and  how  will  they  not  envy  their 
fathers,  who  not  only  saw  and  knew  them,  but  enjoyed 
their  heroic  converse,  in  the  bosom  of  conviviality,  hos- 
pitality and  friendship!  Let  us  then,  concluded  the 
orator,  give  free  vent  to  these  delightful  feelings,  by 
joining,  with  one  heart  and  one  soul,  in  the  toast  that  I 
am  going  to  propose  — 

7th.  Our  Guest — beloved  by  his  friends,  as  he  was 
dreaded  by  the  enemies  of  his  country. — Music,  Tars 
of  Tripoli. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Duponceau  was  often  interrupted 
by  bursts  of  applause,  and  at  its  close,  nine  enthusiastic 
cheers  fully  assured  the  Commodore  of  the  hearty  wel- 
come which  was  given  to  the  ardent  and  eloquent  nar- 
rative of  his  services. 

In  rising  to  reply,  he  who  could  not  be  conquered  by 
his  enemies,  evinced  that  he  could  be  overcome  by  his 
friends,  sensibly  affected,  he  said. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  For  the  honour  you 
have  done  me  in  thus  inviting  me  to  meet  you,  for  the 
very  kind  notice  which  has  been  taken  by  the  venera- 
ble President,  of  my  past  services,  and  for  the  flattering 
sentiments  which  have  been  pronounced,  I  return  you 
my  grateful  thanks — though  not  a  native  of  this  beauti- 
ful city,  yet  I  have  been  intimately  associated  with  her 
citizens  from  my  boyhood  to  the  present  time,  a  period 
of  nearly  forty  years — I  have  been  cheered  and  encour- 
aged in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  an  arduous  and 
trying  profession,  by  your  uninterrupted  kindness  and 
hospitality.  On  former  occasions  you  honoured  me 
with  public  testimonies  of  approbation. 

When  I  returned  from  captivity  in  Barbary,  you 
expressed  for  me  the  sympathy  and  affection  of  tried 
friends. 

When  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  conquer  a  gallant 
foe,  you  received  me  with  enthusiasm.  By  this  public 
act,  I  am  assured,  that  I  am  not  lessened  in  your  estima- 


tion. Believe  me  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  your  liberali- 
ty and  kindness. 

Permit  me  Mr.  President  to  give  a  toast.  The  city  of 
Philadelphia — the  seat  of  science,  the  abode  of  patriot- 
ism, and  true  hospitality. 

8th.  The  memory  of  Lawrence,  Decatur,  Perry, 
McDonough,  Blakely,  and  the  host  of  departed  wor- 
thies, who  maintained  the  independence  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  Honour  and  gratitude  to  their  names,  and  to 
the  surviving  companions  of  their  glorious  warfare. — 
Music,  sleep  the  Brave. 

9th.  LaFayette.  Claim  him  who  may,  America's  right 
to  his  fame  is  the  first,  and  will  be  maintained. — Music, 
LaFayette's  March. 

10th.  France  our  first  ally,  and  first  follower  in  the 
path  of*  liberty  ;  may  she  at  last  find  rest  from  her  long 
struggles  in  the  qviiet  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  hap- 
piness Music,  Marseilles  Hymn. 

11th.  Ireland;  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,  the  blood  of 
her  sons  flowed  with  our  own.  We  never  can  be  in- 
different to  her  fate;  may  the  sister  island  concede  all 
her  just  rights,  or  remember  1776. — Music;  Erin  Go- 
bra  gh. 

12th.  The  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  1782. 
May  America,  in  future  European  wars,  maintain  them 
against  the  world. — Music,  Free  Trade  and  Sailor's 
Rights. 

13th.  Sweethearts  and  Wives. — Music,  Come  haste  to 
the  Wedding. 

Among  the  volunteer  toasts  we  find  the  following: — 

By  the  President. — The  Midshipmen  of  the -Navy  of 
the  United  States.  The  hope  of  our  country. 

By  General  Patterson  (one  of  the  Vice  Presidents). — 
Our  gallant  guest,  Commodore  Creighton.  We  rejoice 
that  the  recent  verdict  of  his  peers  has  pronounced  him 
to  be  what  we  have  always  believed  him,  an  honorable 
and  meritorious  officer. 

Commodore  Creighton,  after  returning  thanks  gave — 
The  City  of  Philadelphia,  deservedly  distinguished  for 
hospitality  and  kindness. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Wetherill  (one  of  the  Vice  Presidents. — 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  like  the  frigate 
which  bore  her  name,  she  will  nullify  her  enemies. 
By  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Chauncey — The  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  its  beautiful  and  refined  metropolis. 

By  Judge  Hopkinson. — The  Stars  of  our  Union;  may 
they  never  be  eclipsed  in  their  brilliancy,  or  diminish- 
ed in  their  number. 

By  Dr.  Mitchell. — The  Flag  of  our  Country, — may  it 
long  wave  over  the  ocean,  but  never  waver. 

By  Mr.  D.  J.  Desmond. — Naval  gallantryj  its  best  im- 
pulse; national  honour;  its  best  preservative,  national 
gratitude. 

By  Mr.  Sansom  Perot.  The  memory  of  the  early 
friends  of  our  gallant  guest,  Commodores  Truxton  and 
Dale. 

By  Mr.  Calhoun.— The  Commerce  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other. 

By  Mr.  Cardwell. — Our  weleome  guest,  Commodore 
Bainbridge;  he  has  nursed  the  navy  from  its  infancy  to 
its  manhood;  gallantly  has  he  fought  and  won  his  coun- 
try's battles. 

Although  the  company  received  well  all  the  volunteer 
toasts,  they  distinguished  that  by  General  Patterson,  and 
gave  to  Commodore  Creighton  three  enthusiastic  cheers. 
The  neat  and  significant  toast  by  Judge  Hopkinson,  ex- 
cited also  a  strong  expression  of  approbation,  evincing 
the  unalterable  affection  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  flag  of 
the  whole  Union. 

Although  the  very  feeble  health  of  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge, caused  him  to  retire  early  from  the  scene  of  fes- 
tivity, and  thus  removed  one  of  the  principal  attractions 
of  the  occasion,  yet  the  sound  and  honest  impulse  had 
been  given  to  enjoyment;  and  we  can  safely  say,  that 
we  have  never  wituessed  a  more  agreeable  entertain_ 
ment.  As  the  guest  retired,  the  company  rose  to  a  man 
and  long  and  loud  cheering  greeted  him  at  his  departure' 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Thursday  Evening,  April  21. 

SELECT  COUNCIL.— Me.  Kitteha,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Nf.ff  moved  to  take  for  consideration  the  report 
and  resolution  relative  to  the  south  east  and  south  west 
corners  of  Walnut  and  Water  streets,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  offered  as  a  substitute  which  was  agreed 
to. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Council,  that 
they  consent  to  the  alteration  in  the  lines  at  the  south 
west  and  south  east  corners  of  Water  and  Walnut 
streets,  agreeably  to  the  act  of  assembly  passed  in — 
1831. 

Mr.  Fox  from  the  committee  on  Penn  square,  made 
the  annexed  report  and  resolution  with  a  letter,  the  re- 
solution was  agreed  to,  and  the  Common  Council  con- 
curred. 

The  committee  on  Penn  Square  report: 
That  they  have  received  the  annexed  communication 
from  "die  National  Grays"  a  Volunteer  corps  of  the  city, 
requesting  the  use  of  one  of  the  public  squares  on 
Broad  street,  for  a  Volunteer  corps  from  Boston,  who 
purpose  visiting  this  city  in  June  next. 

As  a  like  appropriation  of  the  squares  has  not  here- 
tofore been  made,  the  committee  have  preferred  sub- 
mitting the  application  to  Councils.  The  committee 
were  apprehensive  that  the  encampment  contemplated, 
would  collect  ctowds  and  thus  subject  to  injury  some 
of  the  improvements  about  the  squares.  They  have 
been  assured  however,  that  every  care  will  be  taken  to 
preserve  them  from  injury.  They  offer  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Council,  that 
the  committee  on  Penn  Square  be  authorized  to  allow 
the  Boston  City  Guards  to  occupy  the  south  west  sec- 
tion of  Penn  Square  during  the  visit  to  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  Jlpril21,  1831. 
Messrs.  Fox,  Kittera,  Cave  and  Karris, 

Gentlemen — At  a  meeting  of  the  Volunteer  Corps  of 
"Natioi.al  Greys,"  held  last  evening,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas  the  Committee  of  Arrangement,  appointed 
by  the  "Boston  City  Guards,'' to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  their  intended  visit  to  Philadelphia, 
are  now  in  the  city,  and  have  waited  on  the  officers  of 
this  corps,  in  order  to  receive  such  information  as  they 
might  be  able  to  furnish  them,  and  have  requested  them 
to  use  their  exertions  in  forwarding  the  arrangements 
they  are  desirous  of  making: — 

And  whereas  they  intend  visiting  the  city  about  the 
beginning  of  June,  to  remain  in  the  city  4  or  5  days, 
and  whilst  they  remain  to  perform  camp  duty,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  so  doing,  are  anxious  some  public  lot 
of  ground  should  be  appropriated  for  their  use,  which 
would  be  convenient  to  the  city,  and  sufficiently  large 
for  all  the  necessary  purposes  of  the  Company. 

Therefore  Resolved,  This  Corps  anticipate  much 
pleasure  from  the  contemplated  visit  of  the  Boston 
Volunteers,  and  that  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  they  will  en- 
deavor to  make  their  stay  among  us  agreeable  and  plea- 
sant. 

Resolved,  The  Com'd  Officers  be,  and  they  hereby 
are  appointed  a  Committee,  to  confer  with  other  com- 
mittees that  may  be  appointed  by  our  military  brethren 
to  make  such  arrangements  as  they  may  deem  requisite 
for  their  proper  reception. 

Resolved,  They  be  requested  to  use  their  influence 
with  the  members  of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils 
to  appropriate  one  of  the  squares  at  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  Market  streets,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  "Boston 
City  Guards"  during  their  visit  to  our  city. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions be  published  in  the  daily  papers,  and  a  copy  oj 
them  transmitted  to  the  Committee  appointed  by  Coun- 


cils to  superintend  the  public  squares.  Signed  by  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary."    From  the  minutes. 

PETER  FRITZ,  Chairman. 
Attest — John  P.  Binns,  Sec'ry. 

By  using  your  exertions  in  procuring  for  the  use  of 
the  Boston  Company  and  one  of  the  four  squares  at  the 
corner  of  Market  and  Broad  streets,  you  will  confer  a 
favor  that  will  be  gratefully  remembered  by  your  obe- 
dient servants,  PETER  FRITZ. 

JOHN  P.  B1NNS. 

The  Select  Council  receded  from  their  amendments 
to  the  report  of  paving  committee  in  items  No.  4,  5, 
13  and  14,  and  they  now  stand  as  originally  reported. 

COMMON  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Wetherhill  offered  a 
petition  from  Messrs.  Richards  and  Hemphill,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Watering  committee. 

A  communication  from  sundry  Butchers  was  received 
and  referred  to  the  committee  on  Markets. 

Mr.  Johnson  as  Chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom 
was  referred  the  communication  of  the  Mayor  and 
City  Solicitor  in  relation  to  the  title  of  a  certain  lot  of 
ground  recently  purchased  by  Councils,  made  the  sub- 
joined report  which  was  passed  by  the  Common  Coun- 
cil but  was  laid  on  ;he  table  in  the  Select  Council. 

Report:  That  after  having  examined  in  conjunction 
with  the  Solicitor  the  title  tendered  by  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  Penitentiary,  the  committee  are  of  opinion 
that  the  titleis  not  so  sufficiently  clear  and  satisfactory  as 
to  justify  Councils  in  paying  for  it.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  committee  beg  leave  to  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  Common  Council  passed  the  resolution  relative 
to  the  Hall  of  Indepi  ndence  with  an  amendment  includ- 
ing the  front  door  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  Select 
Cou  ncil. 


PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors,  held  April  6th,  1831, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  viz. 

"Resolved,  that  the  committee  of  Instruction  be  re- 
quested to  publish  such  parts  of  the  letter  of  the  Prin- 
cipal on  the  means  which  he  proposes  to  employ  in  ad- 
dition to  those  now  used  in  the  Institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  mutes,  as  it  may  deem  proper. 

Resolved,  that  the  same  committee  be  requested  to 
solicit  aid  toward  the  formation  of  a  library  and  cabinet, 
for  the  use  ot  the  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

"Resolved,  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  provide  for  the  safe  keeping,  and  arrangement 
of  all  donations  of  books,  apparatus,  &.C.  which  may  be 
made  for  this  purpose  to  the  Institution,  and  if  any  mo- 
ney should  be  contributed  to  this  object  that  the  Trea- 
surer be  directed  to  keep  the  same  in  an  account  to  be 
entitled  '■'■Library  and  Cabinet  Fund,"  which  shall  be 
applied  from  time  to  time,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  of  Instruction. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  presented 
to  Abraham  Hutton,  Esq.,  the  Principal,  for  his  gener- 
ous donation  of  apparatus,  thus  commencing  the  useful 
plan  which  he  with  so  much  ability  has  recommended 
to  the  notice  of  the  Directors." 

The  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  Principal 
will  more  fully  explain  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing 
resolutions: 

"In  the  preceding  remarks  it  has  been  attempted  to 
present  more  correct  views  of  the  difference  between 
the  instruction  of  hearing-persons  and  deaf  mutes,  than 
is  usually  entertained;  to  show  the  vast  superiority  of 
sound  over  sight,  as  a  means  of  acquiring  language;  to 
show  the  great  advantages  which  hearing-persons  pos- 
sess from  early  infancy  over  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and 
from  all  these  consideratians  to  suggest  the  importance 
of  commencing  a  collection  of  apparatus,  specimens, 
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models,  &c.  to  lighten  the  task,  and  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  dumb  mute. 

"I  am  aware  that  the  institution  is  not  ripe  for  appro- 
priating funds  to  the  objects  above  mentioned,  but  it  is 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  institution  has  many  friends, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  many  articles  are  in  their 
possession,  which  could  be  easily  spared,  and  which 
collectively,  would  be  of  much  value  to  us.  We  can- 
not expect  donations  of  valuable  instruments,  of  ex- 
pensive apparatus,  but  almost  any  thing  would  be  ac- 
ceptable, for  we  have  enough  of  ingenuity  and  mechani- 
cal skill  within  our  walls,  to  adapt  almost  any  materials 
to  our  purpose. 

"Books  of  all  kinds  for  our  library;  maps,  small  or 
large;  pictures,  even  if  defaced  and  torn;  fragments  of 
machinery,  parts  of  old  watches  and  clocks;  glass  tubes 
and  vessels  of  all  shapes  and  sizes;  toys,  especially  car- 
ved figures,  and  philosophical  toys;  minerals,  chemicals, 
in  vials,  labelled;  specimens  of  manufacturing  products; 
preservations  of  animals,  birds,  insects,  plants;  speci- 
mens of  the  vegetable  and  other  productions  of  foreign 
countries;  articles  in  different  stages  of  manufacture; 
philosophical  instruments,  however  much  out  of  repair, 
or  broken;  tools  and  models.  Any  of  these  things 
could  be  made  useful.  As  these  articles  would  be 
carefully  preserved,  and  applied  to  the  instruction  of 
the  pupils,  every  donor  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  he  has  contributed  something  towards  the 
improvement  and  gratification  of  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands  of  deaf- mutes,  who  may  hereafter  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  this  institution. 

For  the  promotion  of  the  beneficent  design  thus  ex- 
hibited, the  Committee  of  Instruction  respectfully  com- 
mend the  subject  to  the  notice  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
and  solicit  for  its  completion  the  patronage  which  the 
plan  so  eminently  deserves. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Instruction. 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  Chairman. 
Philadelphia,  4  mo.  (April)  8,  1831. 


THE  WEATHER. 

The  season,  including  the  last  autumn  and  winter 
and  so  much  of  spring  as  we  have  experienced, is  worthy 
of  record  and  remark.  The  autumn  was  characterized 
by  its  duration;  the  continued  existence  of  vegetation, 
the  bland  atmosphere  which  renders  nature  and  nature's 
empire  joyous,  and  the  unruffled  sky  of  uur  most  love- 
ly reasons.  This  state  of  weather  continued  until  the 
8th  of  January  when  winter  made  his  appearance  in  all 
his  rudeness  and  all  his  violence.  The  snow  began  to 
fall  on  that  day  and  continued  to  fall  occasionally  for 
more  than  two  months.  During  this  time,  the  earth  was 
covered  with  a  coat  of  snow  of  from  three  to  four  feet 
in  depth  on  an  average.  In  places,  however,  it  far  ex- 
ceeded this  average.  In  Cumberland  valley  the  snow 
drifted  so  much  as  to  fill  up  a  gorge  in  Wills'  mountain 
level  with  the  summit  of  the  mountain  on  each  side. 
Trees  ofmore  than  one  hundred  yrears  growth  were  in- 
humed in  this  congregation  of  congealed  moisture.  In 
the  gorges  of  the  Allegheny  mountain,  the  snow  drift- 
ed in  such  masses  that  the  loftiest  branches  of  ancient 
chesnut  trees  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  altitude  were 
totally  obscured.  We  have  suffered  much  distress  from 
the  very  long  continuance  of  this  "King  of  Snow." 
Many  buildings  were  crushed,  cattle  destroyed,  and  in 
some  instances  human  life  extinguished — Much  ap- 
prehension was  entertained  of  the  thaw  and  breaking 
up  of  the  frost.  But  God,  even  in  his  judgment,  is 
merciful,  and  causes  all  his  visitations  to  result  benefi- 
cially to  his  creatures,  if  they  make  a  proper  use  of  his 
dispensations.  "Heaven  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb"  said  Maria. 

The  earth  was  not  frozen  when  the  snow  fell,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  continued  intensity  of  cold  weather, 
the  covering  prevented  the  earth  from  induration.  For 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  winter,a-ground 


thaw  was  operating,  which  visibly  diminished  the  quan- 
tity of  snow,  and  the  weather  thaw  coming  on  grf-.du^lly 
and  moderately,  we  were  not  afflicted  with  any  pecu- 
liar calamity  by  reason  of  high  waters. 

The  spring  approached  with  unusual  benignity.  The 
grass  sprung  up  in  luxuriance  at  her  smile,  and  the 
grain  fields  promised  extraordinary  abundance.  The 
spade  of  the  horticulturist  was  active,  and  the  share  of 
the  farmer's  plough  was  becoming  divested  of  the  rust 
with  which  it  was  enveloped  during  the  season  of  rest. 
We  have  seldom  known  a  spring  so  early  and  luxuriant, 
or  seen  the  summer  trend  with  such  urgency  on  the  re- 
tiring footsteps  of  winter.  One  and  all  of  us  anticipated 
an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the  most  agreeable  char- 
acteristics of  this  most  genial  season.  On  Friday  last  (8th 
April)  however,  the  aspect  of  things  was  changed.  Our 
valley  was  visited  by  a  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  that 
assailed  us  by  fits  from  all  quarters  of  the  compass. 
The  rain  gave  place  to  snow,  which  continued  to  drive 
in  clouds, from  Friday  evening  until  Saturday  night. Con- 
siderable  damage  was  inflicted  on  fences  and  other 
property.    The  roof,  overshot  and  part  of  the  frame  of 
Mr.  M'Elwee's  barn  was  blown  away,  and  some  of  it 
carried  to  a  considerabla  distance.    A  cow,the  property 
of  the  Editor,  was  crushed  to  death,  by  a  fragment 
of  the   overshoot.    Other  cattle,   which   had  taken 
refuge  in  the  barn  yard,  escaped  without  material  in- 
jury, although  the  yard  w;'s  literally  covered  with  ru- 
ins.   A  portion  of  the  roof,  of  about,  36  by  17  feet,  was 
carried  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  lodged  on  the  up- 
per branches  of  an  apple  tree;  and  part  of  it  is  firmly 
spiked  on  the  tree,  forming  a  complete  covering.  It 
is  the  first  shingled  apple  tree  we  have  seen. 

The  violence  of  the  wind  abated  on  Saturday  nigh), 
and  since  then  the  temperature,  of  the  atmosphere,  has 
been  more  mild. — Bedford  Gazette. 

Ouu  Town.  —  Eatables  of  almost  every  description 
are  at  present,  and  have  been  for  some  time,  scarce 
in  this  village.  Some  wagon  loads  of  provisions  would- 
sell  for  excellent  prices; — we  hope  our  northern  or 
southern  friends  will  have  compassion  on  our  citizens, 
and  supply  the  town  with  an  assortment  of  the  good 
things  of  the  world;  if  they  do  not,  we  will  have  to  live 
on  salt  pork  and  maple  sugar.  A  fortnight  since,  a 
pound  of  coffee  could  not  be  had  at  any  of  our  stores, 
of  which  there  are  nine  or  ten,  and  other  necessaries 
are  equally  scarce.  Plenty  generally  abounds  in  our 
borough,  and  the  present  scarcity  is  one  of  unnsual  oc- 
currence, owing,  we  suppose,  to  the  opportunity  the 
fine  sledding  last  winter  presented  to  the  farmers  of 
conveying  produce,  &.C.  to  maiket  elsewere. — Brad- 
ford Settler. 

Dotlestown,  (Bucks  co.)  April  11. 
Last  week  we  had  two  or  three  days  of  beautiful 
spring  weather,  which  were  succeeded  on  Friday  night 
by  a  violent  storm  of  wind,  rain  and  hail.  The  gale  con- 
tinued Saturday  and  part  of  Sunday.  We  fear  there 
has  been  much  destruction  of  property,  as  we  have  sel- 
dom experienced  such  a  continued  gale  of  wind,  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Within  a  circle  of  a  few  miles  we 
hear  of  many  houses,  barns,  and  sheds  being  much  in- 
jured;  and  the  fruit  and  forest  trees,  and  fences  in  an 
exposed  situation,  are  very  generally  prostrated.  The 
new  stone  barn  of  Charles  Smith  in  Plumstead  town- 
ship, was  unroofed  and  the  walls  much  damaged. 
Several  other  person's  names  have  been  mentioned  to 
us,  who  are  sufferers,  but  we  have  not  been  informed 
of  the  extent  of  damage  done. — Intelligencer. 


West  Chester,  April  13. 
On  Friday  night,  the  8th  inst.  a  hurricane  passed  over 
Chester  County,  from  the  west,  attended  with  light- 
ning, thunder  and  rain.  Frame  barns  and  sheds  were 
blown  down,  and  many  thousand  pannels  offence  pros- 
trated.   Some  cattle  were  injured. 
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In  noticing-  the  fire,by  lightning',  of  Mr.  Steven's  barn, 
at  London  Grove,  on  the  night  of  the  20th*ult.  It  was 
mentioned  that  a  light  was  seen  west,  and  further  in- 
jury was  feared.  It  proved  to  be  Col.  Dickey's  cotton 
factory  in  Oxford.  'I  he  loss  is  stated  at  five  or  six  thou- 
sand dollars,  about  one  half  of  which  was  covered  by  in- 
surance. We  cannot  but  express  our  sincere  regret, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  factory  is  a  public  loss,  and 
more  especially  for  the  loss  of  Col.  Dickey,  whose  en- 
terprise and  industry  in  establishing  the  cotton  busi- 
ness gave  employment  to  many  hands, and  rendered  him, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  a  public  benefactor. 

Doletstown,  Bucks  Cy.  April  12. 
pi  Destructive  Hurricane. — On  Friday  night  last  and  Sa- 
turday morning,  this  neighbourhood  was  visited  by  a 
very  destructive  hurricane  from  the  north-east,  which 
prostrated  large  forest  trees,  and  fences;  many  buildings 
were  blown  down,  stacks  of  grain  were  whirled  over, 
and  much  other  injury  sustained  by  farmers  and  others. 
We  learn  that  a  large  new  stone  barn  belonging  to — 
Charles  Smith,  of  Plumstead,  a  barn  of  Dr.  Price,  in 
Buckingham,  and  several  buildings  in  Hilltownand  other 
places  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

On  Sunday  morning  there  was  ice  of  consi  ierable 
thickness,  and  we  fear  that  early  vegetation  has  been  nip- 
ped in  the  bud,  which  will  make  long  faces  among  our 
early  female  gardeners,  who  spare  no  pains  to  excel 
each  other  in  this  commendable  branch  of  industry,  so 
much  needed  for  domestic  purposes.-Z^ar/ners'  Journal. 

The  Storm. — We  regret  to  learn,  says  the  Norris- 
town  Herald,  that  the  storm  on  Friday  night  last,  (8th 
April)  has  done  considerable  damage  in  many  parts  of 
this  county.  The  roof's  of  a  number  of  houses  and  barns 
have  been  blo  wn  off  and  destroyed,  and  fences  and 
trees  be)  ond  number,  which  have  stood  the  storm  for 
many  years,  now  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

Wilkes  BinitE,  April  15. 
The  recent  high  w  inds  did  considerable  injury  in  the 
county,  in  the  prostration  of  fences.    Much  injury  was 
done  in  various  places.    At  New  York,  g-ieat  havock 
was  made  among  the  vessels. — Democrat. 

Meadville,  Feb.  10,  1831. 
The  Wf.atiiek. — The  mercury  stood  24  degrees  be- 
low xero,  on  the  morning  of  Monday  last.    This,  we  be- 
lieve, is  the  severest  cold  that  has  been  experienced  in 
this  region  for  many  years. — Crawford  Messenger. 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORT 
Of  the  Female  Association  for  the  Belief  of  the  Sick  and 
Infirm  with  Clothing,  &c. 
The  funds  of  the  Association  having  been  nearly  ex- 
pended with  the  close  of  the  winter,  it  only  remains  to 
present  to  its  friends  the  extent  of  usefulness  it  has 
been  enabled  to  dispense.    Since  the  commencement 
of  the  past  season,  the  members  made,  and  personally 
distributed,  2,209  garments,  amongst  individuals  in  484 
families;  and  in  consequence  of  the  liberal  donations 
received  during  the  most  inclement  part  of  the  winter, 
the  association  has  been  enabled  not  only  to  extend  its 
exertions  in  relieving  the  sick  and  infirm,  but  have  also 
afforded  relief  to  such  other  deserving  poor,  whose 
necessities  required  it,  and  in  many  cases  to  furnish  ad- 
ditional aid  with  fuel,  shoes  and  groceries. 
The  season  was  commenced  by  tbe  Associa- 
tion, with  §112  16 
Received  in  annual  subscriptions,  75  00 
Received  in  Donations  collected  by  members,      107  37 
Received  of  M.  Carey,  Chairman  ot  Commit- 
tee of  superintendence,  20  00 
Received  Donations  collected  by  the  friends 
of  the  association,  in  consequence  of  the 


severity  of  the  winter,  710  00 


§1,024  35 


Paid  for  Fuel  delivered  to  160  Families,  §224  90 

Groceries  and  50  pair  Shoes,  71  64 

1,403  yards  Flannel,  304  52 

1,119  yards  Calico,  123  11 

581  yards  Domestic  Muslin,  56  79 

430  yards  Fustian,  58  35 

56  yards  Satinet,  30  24 

133  yards  Check,  14  26 

36  Comfortables  and  Blankets,  39  35 

283  pair  Stockings,  60  09 

Sewing  Cotton,  Tapes,  &.C.  12  45 


§995  70 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  28  83 


§1,024  53 

In  addition  to  the  articles  purchased,  donations  were 
received  of  102  Blankets  and  Coverlids;  117  pair  Stock- 
ings; 91  yards  Muslin;  186  yards  Flannel;  some  Cloth 
and  other  Dry  Goods.  The  extensive  means  of  use- 
fulness that  the  association  has  thus  been  permitted  to 
furnish  to  the  suffering  Poor,  during  the  severity  of  the 
hard  winter  that  has  just  passed,  is  cause  of  much  thank- 
fulness to  its  members,  for  in  the  two  preceding  win- 
ters, the  means  of  expenditure  only  amounted  to  about 
300 dollars  each  winter. 

In  submitting  the  Annual  Report  to  the  Public,  tho 
members  of  the  association  recur  with  feelings  of  grati- 
tude, to  the  interest  manifested  by  many  benevolent  in- 
dividuals, whose  active  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  asso- 
ciation, at  a  period  when  its  funds  were  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  claims  for  relief  most  numerous  and  press- 
ing, encouraged  them  to  pereevere  in  endeavouring  to 
alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  suffering  poor  and  they 
have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  their  efforts  have  not 
been  unavailing. 

Philadelphia,  3d  mo.  15th,  1831- 

LYDIA  W.  PRICE,  Treasurer. 

Elizabeth  A.  Thomas,  Secretary, 


Cincinnati,  (Ohio,)  April  5. 
Commerce  of  Cincinnati. — The  commerce  of  our  city 
with  Philadelphia,  has  greatly  increased  the  present  sea- 
son. On  conversing  with  many  of  our  merchants,  wher 
have  returned  from  the  east,  we  find  scarcely  one  in 
five  of  them  went  to  Baltimore.  The  reasons  are  un- 
answerable. The  Cumberland  road  is  in  a  most  vdlain- 
ous  state;  while  the  stage  fare,  aud  the  tavern  fare,  are 
both  much  higher  than  on  the  road  from  Pittsburg  to 
Philadelphia,  and  not  as  good.  The  road  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Philadelphia,  we  are  informed  by  a  gentleman, 
a  Marylander,  who  has  just  returned  from  the  latter  city, 
is  in  excellent  order;  the  stage  fare  reduced,  and  the 
tavern  fare  cheap  and  good;  and  so  great  was  the  travel- 
ing upon  it, that, although  four  or  five  stages  started  from 
Philadelphia  every  morning  for  Pittsburg,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  secure  a  seat  a  week  before  hand!  Add  to  which, 
the  supply  of  goods  in  Philadelphia  is  complete  every 
season,  while  that  of  Baltimore  is  only  so  by  fits  and 
starts.  In  another  year,  the  Pennsylvania  rail-roads  and 
canals  will  have  connected  the  Ohio  river  with  Phila- 
delphia; and  when  the  already  immense  and  incalcula- 
bly increasing  trade  of  this  river  shall  have  once  takett 
its  course,  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  divert  it  to  another, 
as  to  change  the  stream  by  which  it  is  carried  on. 


Printed  every  SATURDAY  MORNING  by  WILLIAM  F„ 
GEDDES,  No.  9  Library  Street.  Philadelphia;  where,  and  at 
the  PUBLICATION  OFFICE,  IN  FRANKLIN  PLACE,  second 
door  back  of  theTost  Office;  (back  room)  subscriptions  u ill  be 
thankfully  received.  Price  FIVE  DOLLARS  per  annum,  payable, 
annually  by  subscribers  residing;  in  or  near  the  city,  where  there 
is  an  agejit.    Other  subscribers  pay  in  advance. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  MAY  7,  IS31. 


The  subject  of  the  following  article, has  of  late  attract- 
ed much  attention,  and  merits  the  continued  interest  of- 
Pennsylvanians.  We  believe  that  the  efforts  of  the  So- 
ciety for  promoting- Public  Schools,  have  beenofest 
sential  service  in  presenting  the  wants  of  the  citizens 
to  public  view,  and  awakening  the  friends  of  moral  im- 
provement from  their  slumbers.  Those  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  establishment  of  Common  Schools,  through 
the  state,  will  of  course,  be  induced  to  bestow  a  few 
minutes  upon  the  perusal  of  these  documents,  and  we 
trust  that  our  brother  editors,  generally,  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  willg-ive  circulation  in  their 
papers,  to  the  information  contained  in  these  reports.  . 


.  '.   PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 
At  the  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  The  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  the  promotion  of  Public  Schools,  held  at  the 
Franklin  Institute.on  Thursday  the  28th  of  April,  1831. 
Huberts  Vacx,  the  President,  took  the  Chair. 
Mr.  D 

avidson,  from  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Council,  submitted  the  following  report,  which  was 
read  and  accepted. 

To  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Public 
Schools. 

The  Council,  in  fulfilment  of  a  duty  enjoined  upon 
them,  respectfully  present  to  the  Society,  a  report  of 
their  transactions  during-  the  interval  of  time  elapsed 
since  the  semi-annual  meeting  in  October  last.  In  the 
course  of  these  six  months,  events  have  taken  place, 
very  interesting  to  the  friends  of  general  education. 
The  measure  so  often  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  advocates  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  has  met  with  partial  success;  and,  al- 
though the  flattering  hopes  excited  at  one  period  of 
the  late  session  of  the  Legislature,  have  not  been  real- 
ized, it  has  been  made  evident,  that  more  interest  in  the 
subject  of  education  prevails  throughout  the  common- 
wealth now,  than  at  any  time  since  the  repeal  of  the 
law  of  1824.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  citizens  is  so  awakened  to  the  importance 
of  establishing  public  schools,  that  the  attempt  will  hot 
hereafter,  fail  to  be  encouraged. 

The  society  will  recollect,  that  at  their  last  meeting 
there  was  read  a  memorial,  proposed  to  be  presented 
to  the  Legislature;  which  contained  statements  relative 
t-o  the  great  deficiency  in  the  means  of  education  in 
various  parts  of  the  state,  and  urged  the  importance  of 
speedily  applying  a  remedy  to  this  evil.  The  memorial 
was  printed  by  ordacr  of  the  Council,  and  copies  were 
transmitted  to  corresponding  members  of  the  Society, 
and  to  the  Governor,  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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Inthemeisage  of  the  Governorto  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  'commonwealth,  at  the  commencement  of 
their  late  session,  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  pri- 
mary or  common  schoois,   was  earnestly  and  forcibly 
pressed  upon  their  attention,as  a  measure  "imperatively 
enjoined  by  the  constitution,  demanded  by  public  opi- 
nion, and  called  for  by  the  state  of  public  morals  and  a 
regard,  to  the  security  and  stability  of  the  invaluable 
privileges  inherited  from  our  ancestors."    The  task  of 
framing  a  system  adapted  to  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  commonwealth,  was  admitted  to  be  difficult;  but 
justly  held  to  view,  as  one  than  which  "none  is  more, 
worthy  of  a  virtuous  and  determined  effort  to  over- 
come every  obstacle."    A  statement  in  our  memorial 
that  "out  of  four  hundred  thousand  children  in  this 
state,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  more  than 
two.hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  capable  of  receiving 
instruction,  were  not  within  a  school  during  the  last 
year,"  was  cited  in  this  message,  and  furnished  the  oc- 
casion for  the  following  serious  enquiries.    "Is  it  not 
more  than  probable  that,  if.it  were  possible  to  ascertain.  . 
the  fart,  every  year  that  has  elapsed" since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution,  would,  upon  examination,  have 
been  found  to  present  the  same  deplorable  result,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.    If  so,,  what  an  incalculable  loss 
has  not  this  commonwealth  sustained,  in  the  talents  that 
would  have  been  elicited;  in'  the  ingenuity  and  skill 
that  would  have  been  imparted  to  labour  and  science; 
and  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  endowments  that  would 
have  been  engrafted  and  matured,  had  a  judicious,  well 
arranged  system    of  universal  education  been  early, 
adopted  and  rightly  enforced,  as  contemplated  and  en- 
joined by  the  framers  of  the  constitution." 

Besides  the  memorial  from  the  society,  another  was 
prepared  for  signature  by  the  citizens  generally,  and 
circulated  extensively  throughout  the  state.  This 
memorial  was  adopted  by  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
sent  by  them  to  the  Legislature. 

The  Council,  conceiving  that  they  might  further  pro- 
mote the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view,  by  prepa-  i 
ring  a  draught  of  a  bill,  to  be  offered  as  a  suggestion  to 
the  committees  on  Education  in  the  two  houses,  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  that  subject,  and  having  agreed  up- 
on and  completed  their  essay,  caused  it  to  be  forward- 
ed to  Harrisburg,  in  the  month  of  January.  To  enter 
upon  the  details  of  the  bill,  would  require  more  space 
than  this  report  will  admit;  but  it  is  proper  to  state 
some  of  the  principles,  which  the  Council  kept  in  view 
during  their  deliberations,  and  which  they  considered 
as  according  with  the  sentiments  of  the  society  express- 
ed at  the  time  of  its  origin,  and  since  repeated. 
First.  As  no  system,  however  worthy  of  the  good 
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opinion  of  lhe  public,  can  be  carried  into  effect  to  ad- 
vantage, in  a  district  where  the  people  are  opposed  to 
its  existence,  the  fair  offer  of  t'ne  plan,  to  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  township  or 
borough,  was  considered  the  only  correct  policy.  If 
the  people  of  any  district  are  insensible  to  the  import- 
ance of  educating  their  children,  it  is  a  great  evil;  but 
an  attempt  to  force  upon  them  the  performance  of  a 
duty  of  this  nature,  would  be  not  only  unavailingbut  de- 
cidedly injurious. 

Second.  That  the  schools  to  be  established  should  be 
common  schools,  to  which  any  taxable  inhabitants,  who 
choose,  may  send  their  children;  and  that  such  qualifi- 
cations should  be  required  in  the  teachers,  and  such 
wholesome  discipline  prevail  among  the  scholars,  as 
might  render  the  schools  respectable  seminaries — which 
might  compare  with  the  best  private  institutions  for  ele- 
mentary instruction.  At  the  same  time  the  Council  have 
been,  and  are,  of  the  opinion  that  any  interference  with 
the  rights  of  parents  to  educate  their  children  accord- 
ing to  their  ideas  of  propriety,  in  private  schools  or  in 
their  own  houses,  would  be  unjust  i.nd  oppressive. 

Third.  In  order  to  secure  the  success  of  the  plan  and 
an  interest  in  it  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  it  was  thought 
that  the  funds  for  supporting  the  schools  should  flow, 
not  from  the  state  treasury  alone,  but  be  raised  in  part 
within  the  districts  enjoying  the  advantages  derived 
from  them. 

Not  long  after  the  proposed  bill  was  sent  to  Hanisburg, 
Mr.  Fetterman,  from  the  committee  on  Education  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  presented  a  report  ac- 
companied by  a  bill  in  some  respects  differing  from 
ours,  but  in  general  based  on  the  same  principles.  The 
report  evinces  zeal  and  information,  and  contains  state- 
ments which  confirm  those  previously  made  by  this 
society.  The  expediency  of  proceeding  without  delay 
to  adopt  a  general  system  of  education,  and  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  acts  already  in  force  for  ensuiing  the 
education  of  poor  children,  are  presented  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner;  and  the  practicability  of  maintaining  pub- 
lic schools  at  a  reasonable  cost,  is  clearly  shown. 

The  bill  submitted  by  the  committee  on  Education, 
was  passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  sent  to 
the  Senate;  in  which  body  it  was  read  and  committ- 
ed.   Finding  that  no  report  was  made  to  the  Sen- 
ate by   their  committee,    and  learning  that  there 
was  strong  objection  made  by  some  members  of 
the  Legislature  to  certain  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
council  judged  it  adviseahle  to  send  a  deputation  to  Har- 
risburg,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  business,  and  com- 
municate to  gentlemen  interested  in  the  subject  the 
views  of  this  society,  relative  to  improvements  that  had 
been  suggested  and  to  the  importance  of  accomplishing 
something  before  the  close  of  the  session.    Before  the 
arrival  of  the  deputation  several  amendments  embra- 
cing the  chief  alterations  considered  by  this  Council  as 
expedient,  had  been  made,  and  it  remained,  therefore, 
only  to  acquire  information  respecting  the  state  of  opi- 
nions,  and  to  solicit  the  friends  of  Public  Schools,  to 
persevere  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject before  the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly.  This 


task  was  performed  in  a  manner  very  satisfactory  to  the 
Council     The  bill  was  lost  by  an  equally  divided  vote 
in  the  Senate;  but  upon  a  reconsideration, so  much  of  it 
was  passed  as  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund 
for  thepurpose  of  Education/  '  The  sections  thus  pass- 
ed were  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  approved  by  the  Governor;  and  they  are  to  the  ef- 
fect following.    There  is  established  a  Common  School 
fund,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  Auditor  General,  and  the  Secretary  .of  the  Land 
Office,  are  commissioners.    They  are  •  to  receive  and 
hold  to  the  use  of  the  fund,  all  property  given  by  indi- 
viduals or  otherwise,  and  apply  the  same  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  donations  may  be  made;  and  a 
record  of  their  proceedings  is  to  be  kept,  with  other 
documents  relative  to  the  fund,  in  the  office  of  the  Au- 
ditor General.  All  moneys  due  to  ihe  state  by  the  hold- 
ers of  unpatented  lands;  all  moneys  secured  to  the 
commonwealth  by  mortgages  or  lien  on  land  for  the 
purchase  money,  all  moneys  paid  to  the  state  treasurer, 
on  any  application  hereafter  noticed,  on  any  warrant  or 
patent  hereafter  granted;  all  fees  received  in  the  land 
office,  and  all  moneys  received  under  the  4th  Sec- 
tion of  the  act  to  increase  the  county  rates  and  levies, 
for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  are  assigned  to  this  ' 
fund.    The  state  Treasurer  is  required  to  report  at  the 
expiration  of  twelve  months  from  the  passage  of  the  act, 
and  annually  thereafter^to  the  commissioners,the  amount 
of  such  moneys  received  by  himduring  the  twelve  months 
last  preceding,  with  a  certificate,  that  that  amount  is 
held  for  the  use  of  this  fund,  at  an  interest  of  five  per 
cent. 

The  interest  so  accruing,  is  to  be, added  to  the  prin- 
cipal, and  the  whole  is  to  be  held  by  the  common- 
wealth, subject  to  the  provisoes  of  the  act  of  22d  April 
1829,  relative  to  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  Rail  Road, 
until  the  interest  shall  amount  to  $100,000  annually. 
After  that, the  interest  is  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
common  schools  throughout  the  state,  in  such  manner 
as  may  hereafter  be  provided  by  law. 

Thus  much  has  been  attained,  and,  though  not  of 
immediate  advantage,  it  is  sufficient  to  encourage  per- 
severance in  exertions  to  erect  a  system  of  education, 
which  may,  at  least,  preserve  Pennsylvania  from  falling 
more  than  she  has  as  yet,  behind  her  sister  states,  in  the 
march  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  change  in  public  opinion,  to  a  great  extent, 
has  taken  place  within  a  few  years,  as  to  the  necessity 
of  forming  some  system  of  schools,  and  the  propriety 
of  doing  it  soon.  It  is  with  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
that  these  questions  remain,  and  by  them  that  they  must 
be  determined.  We  seek  to  convince  them  of  the  im- 
portance of  public  elementary  schools,  and  persuaded 
that  we  advocate  the  cause  of  truth  and  real  utility,  do 
not  despair  of  ultimate  success.  The  information  already 
obtained  has  confirmed  us  in  our  impressions,  as  to  the 
wants  of  the  state,  and  we  believe  that  some  of  the 
members  of  our  Legislature  entertain  erroneous  opin- 
ions of  the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  in  supposing 
them  to  be  adverse  to  the  measure.  It  is  remarkable 
that  scarcely  any  have  remonstrated  against  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  lately  before  the  Assembly — while  meetings 
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favourable  to  education  have  been  held  in  several  parts 
of  the  state.  An  account  of  that  held  in  Cumber- 
land, received  by  the  Council,  presents  Evidence  of 
the  interest  felt  by  the  people  of  that  county,  as  well  as 
of  their  intelligent  views  of  the  subject. 

The  correspondence  with  other  parts  of  Pennsylva- 
nia has  been  maintained,  though  not  .so  extensively  as 
is  desirable.  The  Council  received  with  great  plea- 
sure, in  the  month  of  January,  a  letter  from  the  Pitts- 
burg Mechanics'  Institute,  to  which  the  secretaries 
were  instructed  to  reply;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  co- 
operation of  tliis  respectable  institution,  will  prove  of 
essential  service  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  cause 
in  our  western  counties. 

In  addition  to  the  objects  mentioned  to  which  the 
Council  have  given  attention,  was  the  collection  and 
examination  of  text  books  suitable  for  schools.  A  com- 
mittee to  whom  this  subject  was  especially  entrusted 
have  recently  presented  their  report,  which  will  be  laid 
before  the  society, as  a  document  deserving  their  par- 
ticular notice. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  repeat  their  confident  be- 
lief that  the  current  of  public  opinion  in  Pennsylvania^ 
setting  in  favour  of  establishing  a  system  of  common 
schools,  which  may  do  honour  to  the  state  and  be  emi- 
nently useful  to  the.  rising  generation,  will  not  be  turn- 
ed, and  is  daily  gathering  strength,  that  will  soon 
render  it  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  by  any  opposition 
of  prejudice,  ignorance,  selfishness,  or  ambition. 

Mr.  Joknson,  fro m  the  committee  on  textbooks,  offered 
the  following  report,  winch  was  accepted. 

1h  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Fublic 

Schools. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of 
text  books,  suitable  to  be  used  in  public  schools,  such 
as  this  society  was  formed  to  promote,  beg  leave  to  pre- 
sent the  following  report.- — 

Your  committee  have  been  deeply  impressed  with 
the  vital  importance,  to  the  success  of  any  system  of 
schools,  which  shall  be  established  within  this  com- 
monwealth, of  well  arranged,  and  well  digested,  trea- 
tises in  the  several  departments  of  learning,  which  may 
be  embraced  within  those  schools.  Next  to  the  pecu- 
niary provision,  therefore,  for  maintaining,  and  of  com- 
petent teachers  for  directing,the  seminaries  in  question, 
will  be  the  instruments  of  instruction,  among  which, 
well  constructed  elementary  books  must  ever  constitute 
an  essential  part.  Besides  presenting  the  subject  mat- 
ter to  be  taught,  in  a  full  and  luminous  manner,  such 
works  ought  to  have  reference  to  the  intellectual  state 
of  those  for  whom  they  are  expressly  intended.  They 
should  not  only  be  adapted  by  the  degree  of  ease  or  of 
difficulty,  with  which  they  may  be  comprehended,  to 
the  capacities  of  those  who  shall  be  taught  by  their  aid; 
but  should,  likewise,by  the  succession  of  their  topics,  Sc 
■the  combination  of  their  parts,  have  a  direct  reference 
to  the  order  of  development  among  the  faculties  of 
mind. 

The  talents  of  a  thoroughly  prepared  teacher  may,  no 


doubt,  often  supply  the  defects  of  the  text  book,' which 
his  pupils  are  compelled  to  use;  and,  if  he  be  complete- 
ly  imbued  with  the  philosophy  of  instruction,  he  will 
not  permit  that  deplorable  violence  to  be  done  to  the 
intellectual  nature  of  youth,  which  must  often  result 
from  a  strict  adherence  to  the  form  and  spirit  of  their 
text  books. 

But,  it  would  imply  a  total  ignorance  of  schools,  of 
teachers,  and,  indeed,  of  human  nature,  to  suppose  that 
all  those  who,  in  a  universally  educated  community, 
shall  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  labours  of  in- 
struction, will  have  either  the  qualifications,  or  the  dis- 
positions, to  supply  the  imperfections  of  works  put  into 
the  hands  of  their  pupils. 

The  number  of  pupils  committed  to  the  same  teach- 
er, and  the  number  of  branches,  which,  in  common 
schools,  each  instructer  is  expected  to  superintend, 
imply  a  full  occupation  of  his  time  in  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine of  duties;  and  preclude  the  supposition  of  his  de- 
voting much  time,  or  thought,  to  the  correction  of  bad 
arrangements,  and  the  supplying  of  defective  matter  in 
his  elementary  books  of  instruction. 

The  committee  have,  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going view. of  the  subject,  laboured  to  bring  together 
such  materials  as  may  aid  in  forming  an  opinion,  respect- 
ing the  actual  adaptation  of  works  now  before  the  pub- 
lic, to  the  purposes  of  those  schools,  which,  it  is  confi- 
dently expected,  will  ere  long  be  established  through- 
out the  state. 

Conformably  with  the  instructions  of  the  council, 
they  issued,  some  months  ago;  a  notice  to  authors  and 
publishers,  throughout  the  country,  soliciting  donations 
of  such  school  books,  as  they  might  respectively  pro- 
duce; and  requesting  that  each  work  might  be  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  of  its  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 

Several  individuals  have  promptly  complied  with  the 
wishes  of  the  society,  and  the  collection  is  now  gradual- 
ly increasing.  It  has  not,  however,  been  thought  ex- 
pedient to  give  a  hasty  decision,  on  the  relative  merits 
of  different  works;  both  because  the  number  may  still 
be  materially  increased,  and  because  the  system  of 
schools,  which  the  society  has  laboured  to  promote,  has 
not  yet  been  effectively  established.  The  annual  report 
to  the  society  Will,  nevertheless,  indicate  that  a  step  has 
been  taken,  by  the  proper  authorities,  not  likely  to  be 
hereafter  retraced;  and  this  may  warrant  a  belief,  that 
an  early  preparation  for  carrying  into  effect  a  general 
school  system,  is  incumbent  on  those  who  feel  a  lively 
interest  in  this  important  subject.  Impressed  with  this 
view,  the  committee  would  respectfully  recommend  a 
continuance  of  measures  to  augment  the  number  of  text 
books  in  our  collection,  and  to  increase  its  value — con- 
fident that  improvements,  are  daily  made  in  the  charac- 
ter and  usefulness  of  text  books,  not  less  than  in  the 
methods  of  their  application. 

Among  the  benefactors  to  this  department,  the  com- 
mittee take  pleasure  in  mentioning  Mr.  J.  Grigg, 
Messrs.  Towar  &  Hogan,  and  Mr.  W.  Marrot,  of  this 
city,  Mr.  M.  Day,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Green,  of  New  York; 
Mr.  A.  Phelps,  of  Greenfield,  Mass.;  Mr.  J.  E.  Worces- 
ter,  of  Cambridge,  Mss. ;  Mr.  J,  Rose,  of  New  Jersey, 
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Mr.'R.  C.  Smith,  of  Providence,  K.  I  ;  Messrs.  J.  &  J. 
W.  Prentiss,  of  Keene,  N.  H.;  Mr, 'Harrison  Hall,  of 
Philadelphia;  and  Rev,.  Amos  Pcttingill,  of  Conn. 
.  On  motion,  the  following-  resolutions  were  unanim- 
ously passed'; 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society,.  th"e 
cause  of  education  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  public  primary  schools,  might  be 
promoted,  by  a  meeting  of  citizens  resident  in  different 
parts  of  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  conference  on  this 
interesting  subject,  to  be  held  at  some  convenient  place 
before  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented 
to  the  Council,  for  its  devotion  to  the  purposes  of  the 
institution,  since  I  he  last  semi-annual  meetingj  . 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  tendered 
to  all  those  authors,  and  publishers,  of  school  books, 
who  have  generously  contributed  to  the  collection  now 
making  by  the  Society. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  oth- 
ers favourable  to  the  cause  which  they  are  associated  to 
promote,  be  requested  to  use  their  endeavours  to  ob- 
tain additions  to  said  collection,  in  order  that  every  fa- 
cility may  be  offered  to  our  fellow-citizens,  for  the 
early  and  effective  organization  of  a  system  of  public 
schools. 

Resolved,  That  the  editors  of  newspapers  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  the  several  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  are 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  this  Society,  for  the  insertion 
in  their  gazettes  of  the  reports  which  this  Society  has 
heretofore  made,  and  that  they  be  respectfully  request- 
ed further  to  aid  its  objects  by  the  publication  of  the 
transactions  of  this  day. 

Ordered,  that  these  proceedings  be  printed,  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  State. 

Attested,  A.  IJ.  KICHARDS,  Recg  See'y. 


LAW  CASE. 


The  importance  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing decision,  which  is  the  first  case  of  the  kind 
decided  hy  the  Court  in  this  section  of  the  State,  has 
induced  us  to  give  it  publicity.  -Easion  Whig. 

Gkouge  Uebekoth  v.  Lehigh  Coae  &  Navigation  Co. 

Circuit  Court  of  Lehigh  Coanty. 

Plaintiff  claimed  damages,  by  occasion  of  the  swelling 
from  the  dam  in  the  Lehigh  at  Allentown,  for  flooding 
a  spring  about  ten  rods  from  the  river,  for  water  which 
comes  into  the  plaintiffs  cellar,  and  for  three  acres  and 
seventy-eight  perches  of  land  alleged  so  to  be  injured. 

April  the  20th,  1831,  Judge  Huston  charged  the  Jury 
in  substance: 

".  This  suit  is  brought,  under  the  provisons  of  an  Act 
of  Assembly,  for  injuries  which  plaintiff  alleges  he  has 
sustained,  by  the  swelling  of  the  water  in  the  river  Le- 
high, from  a  dam  erected  by  defendants  for  their  pur- 
poses ot  Navigation.  A  pretty  wide  field  has  been  taken 
by  the  counsel  in  the  argument  of  the  cause,  and  I  think 
some  things  have  been  advanced  on  both  sides,  beyond 
what  you  ought  to  adopt  in  the  decision  of  the  cause. 

Among  the  strange  things  which  I  have  lived  to  wit- 
ness, and  which  alfof  us,  of  much  age,  have  seen,  is  the 
spirit  of  improvement  which  characterizes  this  age. 
The  first  turnpike  road  made  in  this  state,  is  the  one 
from  Pliiladelphia  to  Lancaster,    It  met  with  an  oppo- 


sition, nearly  equal  to  that  to  the  excise  on  vvhiskev* 
Oh  one  part  of  the  road,  the  people  assembled,  and 
actually  drove  off  Jhe  hands  who  were  at  work  on  it. 
Some  of  them  contended,  that  the  law  was  unconstitu- 
tional; others,  that  if  the  state  itself  had  the  right  to 
take  their  lands,  for  the  purposes  of  making  roads,  it' 
had  no  power  to  grant  such  a  right  to  a  company.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  opposition,  the  road  was  made,  and 
Lancaster  county  grew  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  s>nd 
became  the  garden  of  Pennsj'lvania,  and  yet,  in  a  great 
measure  continues  so.  Its  population  increased  from 
30,000  to  87,000,  and  it  ranks  in  wealth  next  to  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia.  Other  turnpike  roads  were 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  characterized  by  the 
same  opposition  in  their  progress,  and,  measurably,  by 
the  same  benefits  from  their  completion. 

The  same  opposition  was  met , with  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  main  turnpikes  to  Pittsburg.  I  was  along 
them,  long  before  there  was  any  turnpike;  and  in  going 
along  them  now,  except  in  a  few  instances  of  some  old 
houses  remaining,  in  many  places  woold  not  recog- 
nize that  it  was  the  same  country  I  had  formerly  travel- 
led through,  such  has  been  the  changes  and  improve- 
ments. There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  country  has 
been  benefited  by  them. 

When  the  canal  system  commenced,  Lancaster  coun- 
ty wished  the  canal  extended  to  Columbia  and  down  to 
tide,  and  they  opposed  the  system  unless  they  could 
■succeed  in  getting  their  canal  at  least  to  Columbia,  and 
a  rail-road  also  to  connect  it  with  Philadelphia. 

Along  the  Juniata  and  the  Susquehanna,  it  was  pretty 
much  the  same  thing.  They  wanted  the  canal,  but  in 
many  cases  they  wanted  damages  too.  In  one  county. 
Perry,  the  damages  allowed  were  a  mere  nothing,  and 
almost  all  the  cases  were  settled  without  much  Irouble. 
In  Mifflin  county  there  were  great  damages  for  the 
turnpike  and  some  for  the  canals  allowed  by  juries, 
In  Huntingdon  there  were  almost  none  allowed,  I  be- 
lieve, for  the  turnpike,  in  no  instance  more  than  ten 
dollsrs. 

Nobody  now  thinks  that  a  turnpike  road  passing 
through  a  country  does  it  any  harm,  nor  when  the  ca- 
nals are  completed  will  they  think  so  of  canals.  In 
Lebanon  ceunty,  the  people  talked  of  being  ruined  by 
the  making  of  the  Union  canal.  The  company  had  in- 
tended to  lake  the  canal  down  the  Quitopahilas.  The 
people  along  that  stream  appear  to  be  very  much  op- 
posed to  it.  The  company  chsnged  the  route,  made 
a  tunnel  through  a  hill  and  carried  the  canal  off  in  a- 
nother  direction  to  the  Swatarra,  and  now  that  the  ca- 
nal is  completed  and  in  operation,  the  Quitopahilla 
people  complain  grievously  that  they  had  not  the  canal 
brought  down  their  stream. 

When  the  canal  was  to  be  made  up  the  west  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  some  of  the  owners  of  the  land  on 
the  north  side  of  the  stream,  pretended  that  they  would 
be  ruined  if  the  canal  went  on  t  hat  side  and  cut  up 
their  fine  farms.  The  people  on  the  south  sided  offer- 
ed their  lands  for  nothing  and  petitioned  the  legislature 
to  have  the  canal  on  their  side.  The  Engineers  were 
directed  to  view  the  south  side.  Then  the  people  on 
the  north  side  gave  up  their  clamour,  agreed  to  charge 
nothing  for  their  lands  and  the  canal  was  put  on  their 
side  of  the  stream. 

The  time  will  come  when  we  will  all  acknowledge 
the  canals  to  be  benefits.  Of  all  the  stupendous  achieve- 
ments of  Bonaparte,  little  now  remains  that  will  be  re- 
membered with  gratitude  except  his  works  for  the  In- 
ternal Improvement  of  France.  He  made  more  roads 
and  canals  in  France,  than  all  the  monarchs  who  had 
preceded  him,  and  these  works  will  remain  monu- 
ments to  his  fame  when  his  military  exploits  will  be 
forgotten  or  comparatively  unknown- 

I  have  made  these  observations  to  induce  you  to  en- 
ter on  the  decision  of  this  cause,  dispassionately  and 
divested  of  all  prejudice. 

There  has  always  been  reserved,  both  by  the  pro- 
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.  prietors  and  the  commonwealth,  in  the  original  sales  of 
lands,  a  vig-ht  to  take  such  as  are  necessary  for  public 
improvements.  There  were  six  acres  in'every  hundred 
given  to  the  purchasers i.for'tybich  they  paid  nothjng. 
Irj  the  subsequent  sales,  in  many,  perhaps  most  cases, 
the  holders  of  the  lands  have , not  preserved  this  rule, 
but  have  sold  at' strict  measure.  This,  however,  can- 
not divest  the  commonwealth  of  the  right  originally  re- 
served. The  rivers  however  belonged  to  nobody. — 
They  never  were  granted  by  the  commonwealth  in  the 
grant  of  lands.  The  lines  of  the  tracts  along  them  run 
on  the  top  of  the  bank,  sometimes,  some  distance,  rods, 
from  it,  and  in  marking  the  trees  for  corners,  the  sur- 
veyors did  not  usually  take  those  near  the  edge  of  the 
bank  on  account  of  their  liability  to  be  swept  out  by 
the  washing  of  the  streams. 

The, Slate  had  a  right  to  give  the  streams  to  whom 
they  pleased  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  naviga- 
tion. The  State  could  either  improve  them  itself  or 
permit  companies  or  individuals  to  improve  them  for 
the  use  of  the  public  and  themselves,  authorizing  them 
to  be  compensated  for  so  doing,  by  the  tolls  to  be  re- 
ceived. By  the  bank  of  the  stream,  I  mean  the  high 
bank  which  constitutes  its  boundary,  where  a  stream 
or  spring  breaks  through  the  bank  and  enters  the  river, 
the  bank  crosses  it,  it  does  not  go  round  the  head  of 
such  stream  or  spring.  The  case  of  the  Commonwealth 
vs.  Fisher,  an  extract  from  my  opinion  in  which  lias 
been  cited,  was  decided  on  the  supposition  that  the 
spring  was  on  the  margin  of  the  river  below  the  bank. 
There  was  one  of  those  persons  along  the  Susquehan- 
na who  claimed  damages  after  he  had  under  his  hand 
pgreed  that  he  would  give  his  land  for  the  purposes  of 
the  canal  without  charge,  and  a  jury  allowed  them  to 
him.  The  case  came  before  us  at  Sunbury,  and  we  set 
their  finding  aside,  and  decided  that  a  man  had  no  claim 
for  the  destruction  of  a  spring-  below,  the  bank,  and  be- 
tween high  and  low  water  mark.  In  the  case  before 
you,  the  spring  in  question  was  within  the  plaintiff's  sur- 
vey-: It  is  true  that  it  was  below  the  bank  on  his  land,, 
going  down  to  the  spring,  but  that  was  not  the  river 
bank.  Before  the  dam  was  made,  whenever  the  river 
rose  more  than  about  fifteen  inches  from  low  water 
mark,  it  swelled  over  and  drowned  the  'spring.  At 
present,  at  low  water,  the  spring  is  covered  one  or  two 
feet  or  more.  For  this  injury  the  company  is  bound  to 
make  compensation. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  in  this  cause  which  I 
confess  surprised  me,  and  that  is  the  allegat  ion  of  the 
plaintiff's  counsel,  that  the  company  had  no  right  to 
endeavour  to  restore  the  spring  for  this  plaintiff.  They 
undoubtedly  had  a  full  and  perfect  right  to  make  the 
overflowing  as  little  injurious  as  possible,  nay,,  it  was 
their  duty  to  do  so.  They  did  go  and  put  a  coffer  dam 
round  this  spring,  and  the  water  raised  up  six  inches 
higher  than  the  surrounding  water,  George  Uberoth 
cut  this  down,  destroyed  it,  and  he  did  it  for  a  bad  pur- 
pose. Its  effect  is  to  prevent  you  from  ascertaining  the 
precise  extent  of  the  alleged  injury.  He  was  very 
illy  or  very  ignorantly  advised.  He  has  shown  he 
wanted  these  men's  money.  He  pulled  it  down  for 
fear  it  would  lessen  the  damages  he  would  get  from 
them.  He  has  thereby  prevented  you  from  knowing 
how  the  fact  of  the  restoration  of  the  water  of  the 
spring  would  have  been.  The  proof,  however,  is  that 
the  water  would  rise,  and  if  it  would,  by  the  addition 
of  a  wall  round  it,  and  then  filling  up  outside  with  the 
gravel,  the  spring  would  have  been  perfectly  restored, 
and  as  good  as  ever.  It  would  only  have  been  a  little 
deeper,  and  that  would  have  been  no  injury  to  it.  If 
you  think  that  for  a  small  sum  it  could  be  restored,  and 
the  proof  is  that  the  experiment  was  made  by  the  la- 
bour of  three  or  four  hands  in  one  day,  then  the  allow- 
ance of  damages  for  this  part  of  the  case  should  be  but 
small. 

With  respect  to  the  cellar,  it  appears  that  whenever 
the  river  rises  in  freshets  above  the  level  of  the  bottom 


of  the  cellar,  the  water  rises  up  in  it.  -  It  was  to  have- 
been  wished  that  accurate  levels  had  been  taken,  that 
the  relative  heights  of  the  top  water  in  the  river  and  the 
bottom  of  this  cellar  could  be  ascertained.  It  however 
has  riot  been  done  and  the  case  must  be  decided  from 
-what  we  have.  1  do  not  think  that  .planking  in  the 
manner  stated  would  have  the  effect  supposed  by  the. 
defendant's  counsel,  ^without  indeed .  the  bottom  and 
the  sides  were  filled  and  packed  with  clay  as  the  tan- 
ners do  in  forming  their  vats,  or  the  floor  was  laid  on 
joists  so  high  as  to  be  out  of  the  water,  and  then  the 
cellar  would  be  fiiled  up  too  much  for  conveniently 
using  it.  I  would  think  from  the  evidence,  the  cellar 
will  continue  to  be  wet  or  have  water  in  it  in  freshets. 
It  might  be  bettered  some  by  filling  in  a  few  inches  of 
gravel,  which  would  prevent  its  being  muddy,  but  it 
would  still  be  wet,  and  it  does  seem  to  be  injured  to  a 
certain  extent. 

Then  as  to  the  land.    Along  all  the  rivers  almost 
there  is  a  strip  of  land  between  the  bank  and  low  water, 
which  is  covered  when  the  river  is  up,  but  which  as  it 
falls  is  left  bare,  seeds  are  deposited  on  it'and  during 
the  summer  they  spring  up  into  grass  and  shrubbery 
and  sometimes  trees   of  considerable  size,  generally 
water-birch,  are  found  on  it.    This'isa  peculiar  kind  of 
property.    The  owner  of  the  land  bounded  on  such 
stream  has  aright  to  use  it  to  a  certain  extent  until  the 
state  chooses  to  claim  and  use  it,  or  authorize  others  to 
do  it  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.    The  owner  of  the 
adjacent  ground  has  a  right  to  fish  opposite  to  and  draw- 
out  on  it,  perhaps  to  take  the  wood  off  it.    But  were 
he  to  build  a  wharf  or  make  a  wing  wall  which  as  the 
river  rose  would  offer  any  obstruction  to  the  navigation, 
he  would  be  indicted  and  convicted  of  a  nuisance,  and 
I  e  compelled  to  abate  it.     The  property  in  the  land 
between  high  and  low  water  is  a  curious  kind  of  a  right. 
It  is  a  qualified,  notan  absolute  one.    It  is  better  than 
that  of  any  one  else,  but  always  subject  to  the  superior 
right  of  the  state.     For  the  swelling  on  such   land  the 
owner  of  the  adjacent  soil  is  entitled  to  no  damages, 
because  the  land  does  not  belong  to  him.    For  the 
strip  of  land  said  by  the  surveyor  to  be  two  rods  wide 
and  upwards  of  eighty  rods  long,  along  the  river,  and 
which  is  alleged  to  be  flooded,  if  it  be  -hot  below  the 
tank,  but  above  it,  the  plaintiff  would  be  entitled  to 
compensation  in  damages.    I  understood  the  witness  to 
say  that  the  lines  run  to  low  water  mark.    You  were 
on  the  ground  and  saw  it,  you  understand  what  is  meant 
by  the  term  bank,  and  for  what  is  below  such  bank  you 
will  allow  nothing;  for  eny  Hre.t  may  be  above,  you  will 
allow  what  you  think  is  right.    As  to  the  two  acres  be- 
low, for  which  damages  are  claimed,  we  know  that  al- 
most invariably  along  streams  the  ground  sinks  from 
the  immediate  bank  of  the  river  for  some  distance  back 
to  where  the  second  rise  commences,  where  there  is 
generally  a  low  wet  place,  although  when  dry  it  may 
appear  good,  it  is  in  general  not  so  valuable  a  quality  as 
the  rest  of  the  bottom.    You  saw  it,  you  can  judge  for 
yourselves,  and  for  the  quantity  actually  injured  or  de- 
stroyed you  will  allow  what  is  right.    It  is  a  matter  of 
no  consequence  what  sum  the  plaintiff  paid  for  his  land. 
The  true  rule  is,  what  was  the  plaintiff's  land  worth, 
what  would  it  have  sold  for  before  the  dam  was  erected? 
What  is  it  worth.'    What  would  it  sell  for  as  affected 
by  the  dam  after  it  is  erected,  and  the  works  in  opera- 
tion' 

In  settling  the  amount  of  damages  the  law  requires 
and  so  does  reason  too,  that  you  should  take  into  con- 
sideration any  advantages  that  the  plaintiff  may  have 
derived  or  may  derive  from  the  construction  of  the 
works  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company.  If 
the  general  rise  of  land  or  any  part  of  it,  is  or  can  be 
distinctly  traced  to  that  cause,  you  are  bound  to  take 
that  circumstance  into  consideration.  If  facilities  are 
afforded  him  thereby,  which  are  of  value  to  him,  they 
ahould  be  considered.  If  advantages  are  derived  to  the 
country  generally,  in  which  he  participates;  all  these 
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things  are  to  be  considered.  If  he  has  received  an  ad- 
vantage on  the  one  hand,  and  an  injury  on  the  other, 
both  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  You  cannot 
allow  for  the  injury  without  estimating  his  advantages 
also." 

The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff  §466  damage.  (The 
Sheriff's  inquest  had  found  $775,  from  which  the  com- 
pany hail  entered  an  appeal  by  which  the  cause  was 
brought  into  court  for  trial.) 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Tuesday  Evening,  April  29. 
SELECT  COUNCIL. — Mr.  Iyittera,  as  Chairman 
of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  as 
to  the  expediency  of  constructing  a  rail  road  through 
Broad  street,  made  the  following  report  and  resolution, 
which  were  adopted. 

The  committee  appointed  to  inquire  whether  it  be 
expedient  to  construct  a  rail  road  through  Broad  street, 
recommended  for  adoption  the  following  resolution. 

Whereas,  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
commonwealth,  passed  the  23d  day  of  March,  1831, 
authorising  the  construction  olarail  road  from  the  inter- 
section of  Vine  and  Broad  streets  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  Columbia  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  it  is 
provided,  "that  before  the  canal  commissioners  shall 
contract  for  any  part  of  the  rail  road  between  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  river  Schuylkill  and  the  intersection  of 
Vine  and  Broad  streets,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
citizens,  of  Philadelphia,  by  their  proper  authorities, 
shall  engage  to  construct  and  continue  a  rail  road  from 
the  intersection  of  Vine  ane  Broad  streets,  down  Broad 
to  Cedar  street  "  Now  for  the  purpose  of  comply  ing 
with  the  provision  of  the  said  Act,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Major,  Aldermen  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  in  Select 
and  Common  Councils  assembled,  that  the  said  Mayor, 
Aldermen  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia  do  hereby  en- 
gage to  construct  and  continue  a  rail  road  from  the  in- 
tersection of  Vine  and  Broad  streets,  down  Broad  street 
to  Cedar  street,  and  the  faith  of  the  said  corporation  is 
hereby  pledged  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
said  act — according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
thereof — 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  be  forwarded 
by  the  President  of  the  Councils  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  also  to  the  Board  of  Canal  Com- 
missioners. 

The  report  and  resolution  received  from  the  Com- 
mon Council  at  the  last  meeting  relative  to  the  pur- 
chase of  property  at  the  corner  of  Schuylkill  Front  and 
Chesnut  streets,  were  referred  back  to  the  same  com- 
mittee. 

COMMON  COUNCIL. — Mr.  Johnson,  from  a  com- 
mittee to  enquire  about  the  expediency  of  the  disposal 
of  the  Drawbridge  and  Lombard  street  lots,  made  the 
following  report  and  resolutions,  which  were  adopted. 

The  joint  committee  to  whom  was  referred  an  in- 
quiry into  the  expediency  of  disposing  of  the  Draw- 
bridge and  Lombard  street  Lots,  or  either  of  them,  and 
of  purchasing  a  Lot  in  a  more  central  situation,  for  city 
purposes  generally,  report: 

That  having  given  the  subject  due  consideration, 
they  have  unanimously  agreed  on  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  purchasing  a  Lot  of  suitable  dimensions  in 
some  central  situation  for  the  use  of  the  city,  and  have 
agreed  to  offer  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
it  is  inexpedient  for  the  present,  to  dispose  of  the  Draw- 
bridge lot. 

Resolved,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Lombard  street  Lot  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  authorised  to  purchase  a  lot  of  ground,  of  suit- 
able dimensions  in  a  central  situation  for  city  purposes 
generally;  and  that  the  said  committee  be  authorised  so 
soon  as  such  Lot  is  purchased  and  such  buildings  erect- 


ed thereon  as  will  be  suitable  for  a  watch-house,  car- 
penter's shop,  a  place  of  deposit  for  oil,  and  other  city 
property,  to  dispose  of  or  let  out  an  groimd  renr,  the  Lom- 
bard streetLot  on  the  best  terms  that  can  be  obtained: 
Provided,  that  said  committee  do  report  to  Councils  (for 
their  approbation)  of  the  terms  of  purchase,  and  sale  of 
said  Lot. — Phil.  Gaz.  . 


REPORT 

Of  the  Board  of  Managers  of   the  Dorcas  Socie- 
ty of  Philadelphia,* 

Instituted,  April  3d,  1830. 
In  laying  before  the  Society  their  first  annual  report, 
the  Managers  feel  grateful  that  they  have  been  able  to 
effect  the  benevolent  purpose  for  which  it  was  establish- 
ed. When  they  recall  to  mind,  that  on  this  day  last 
year,  but  eleven  females  comprised  the  number  who 
first  met  together,  to  devise  some  means,  by  which  they 
might  render  themselves  useful  to  their  suffering  fellow 
creatures,  during- the  severity  of  the  winter  season, — 
which  meeting  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  Dorcas 
Society,  for  the  clothing  of  destitute  women  and  child- 
ren; from  the  small  numbers  of  its  founders,  it  did  not 
seem  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  would  ever  effect  much, 
so  they  cannot  but  feel  sensible  that  they  are  especially 
indebted  to  a  kind  Providence,  for  making  them,  with 
their  scanty  means,  the  instruments  of  relieving,  in  a 
small  degree,  the  wants  of  suffering  humanity.  229  gar- 
ments  have  been  made  up  by  the  Members,  which  the 
Managers  have  personally  distributed  among  58  families, 
and  afforded  groceries  to  34  sick  and  infirm  persons. — 
The  Society  now  numbers  39  members;  though  for 
many  months  it  received  but  little  increase,  either  in 
members  or  funds,  silently  pursuing  its  way,  almost  un- 
known. This  Boreas  Society  cannot,  like  similar  in-" 
stitutions,  display  in  their  report,  along  list  of  benevo- 
lent contributions,  or  annual  subscriptions,  'tis  alone  on 
the  liberality  and  perseverance  of  its  members  that  it  can 
hope  to  extend  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  "The  Mana- 
gers likewise  take  this  opportunity  to  state  that  the  So- 
ciety does  not  limit  itself  to  any  particular  description 
of  persons — it  embraces  all  who  are  in  distress,  and  who 
make  application  for  relief,  without  any  distinction 
whatever.  At  the  commencement  of  the  season,  the 
amount  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasuress,  was  31 
1  dollars  and  47  cents.  The  following  is  the  amount  of 
receipts  and  expenditures: 

Dorcas  Society  in  account  with  Mrs.  A.  M.  Cassey. 
DR. 

To  the  committee  for  purchasing  materials  to  be 

made  into  clothing,       ....       $65  00 

CR.  

Donations  received  during  the  year,  -        $5  87 

Collections  taken  up  in  St.  Thomas'  Church,  20  44 
Members  contributions,     -  i     -       .       .        46  72 


$72  03 
65  00 

Balance,  $7  03 

In  conclusion,  the  Managers  hope  that  the  successful 
efforts  of  the  Society,  on  its  first  season,  will  satisfy  the 
members,  and  all  others  who  feel  inclined  to  contribute 
towards  the  institution,  of  its  great  usefulness,  and  need 
of  support.  May  they  be  cheered  by  the  consciousness, 
that  they  are  in  the  path  of  duty,  whilst  obeying  the  di- 
vine injunction  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked, 
and  visit  the  sick. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

E.  J.  WILLIAMS,  Directress. 
*  This  Society  is  composed  of  coloured  females. 


The  editor  of  the  Germantown  Telegraph  has  seen  a 
stalk  of  rye,  which  measured  four  and  a  half  feet,  and 
the  head  entirely  appearing. 
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WYOMING  LANDS. 

LETTER  FROM  COL.  PICKERING. 

-  (Concluded  from  page  276.) 

The  first  object  was.  to  reconcile  the  Connecticut 
settlers  to  the  government  of  Pennsylvania.    For  this 
purpose,  I  went  to  Wyoming',  in  January,  1787;  called 
meeting's  of  them  in  their  villages,  announced  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  county,  by  which,  in  all  suits  at  law, 
justice  would  meet  them  at  their  own  doors  ;  and  in 
jury  trials,  they  would  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  their 
peers,  their  neighbours, — instead  of  being  dragged  a 
great  distance  from  their  homes,  and  tried  by  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  adherents  of  Penn,  whom  they  deemed  hostile 
to  their  equitable  rights.*    I  spent  a  month  among 
them,  and   with  great   difficulty  succeeded;  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  quieted  in  their  possessions;  as- 
suring them,  that  I  had  strong  reasons  to  express  the 
opinion,  that  the  Legislature  would  pass  a  law  for  that 
purpose.    But  just  as  I  was  closing,  prosperously,  as  I 
thought,  my  month's  labour,  a  pretty  shrewd  man,  John 
Jenkins,  a  major  of  their  militia,  the  second-)-  leader  in 
the  country,  in  the  interests  of  the  Susquehanna  Com- 
pany, rose  and  said,  they  had  too  often  experienced 
the  bad  faith  of  Pennsylvania,  to  place  confidence  in 
any  new  measure  of  its  Legislature;  arid  that  if  they 
should  enact  a  quieting  law,  they  would  repeal  it,  as  soon 
as  the  Connecticut  settlers  submitted,  and  were  completely 
saddled  with  the  laws  of  the  State.   This  was  prophetic — 
but  I  had  then  no  faith  in  the  prophesy.    A  new  argu- 
ment then  occurred  to  me,  and  it  was  my  last.    1  re- 
marked, that  whatever  might  have  been  the  conduct  of 
Pennsylvania  in  times  past,  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  that 
now  she  was  amicably  disposed,  and  sincerely  desirous 
of  a  fair  accommodation;  and  that  if  its  Legislature 
should  once  pass  a  law  to  quiet  them  in  their  posses- 
sions, it  would  never  be  repealed.    And  to  give  them 
the  strongest  evidence  in  my  power,  that  my  confidence 
was  nut  misplaced,  I  observed,  that  all  the  offices  con- 
ferred upon  me  were  of  small  value,  because  of  the 
-  scanty  population'  of  the  county;  that  I  should  need 
-some  other  resource  to  maintain  my  family,  such  as  the 
products  of  a  farm;  that  I  would  therefore  purchase  of 
any  of  them  who  had  land  to  sell^  what  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  a  farm :  that  in 'doing  this,  I  would  purchase 
the  Connecticut  title  only,  and  thus  place  myself  pre- 
cisely on  a  footing  with  them:  and  that  if,  as  I  confi- 
dently  expected,  a  quieting  law  passed,  I  should  hold 
the  land;  if  not  1  should  lose  it.     A  number  of  the  per- 
sons present  (and  it  was  a  public  meeting)  immediate- 
ly declared —  I'hey  could  ask  no  mov.e..+ 

I  then  recommended  to  them  to  petition  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  was  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  to  enact  a 
law  to  quiet  them  in  their  possessions.  'I'hey  request- 
ed me  to  write  a  petition  for  them.    I  did  so.  The 

*  These  they  called  Pennamiles — and  by  the  latter, 
the  Connecticut  settlers  were  called  Intruders  and 
Yankees. 

+The  first,  a  man,  able,  bold  and  energetic,  was  John 
Franklin,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  who,  at  this  time, 
Was  in  Connecticut,  consulting  with  the  Susquehanna 
Company  (or  its  active  members)  on  the  means  of  de- 
feating the  pacific  measures  of  Pennsylvania  here  men- 
tioned. Such  ate  my  impressions  of  the  fact,  from  what 
I  then  heard;  and  the  actual  state  of  things,  joined  with 
the  events  of  1787  and  1788,  warrants  the  conclusion. 

£The  father  of  this  Major  Jenkins  had  been  a  leading 
man,  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  county  court,  when 
Connecticut  exercised  a  jurisdiction  over  them.  He 
had  died  before  I  ever  saw  that  country.  His  son,  Ma- 
jor Jenkins,  had  called  to  converse  with  me,  at  my  lodg- 
ings, some  days  prior  to  the  occurrence  just  stated.  A 
sensible  old  gentleman,  (Mr.  Stansbury,  then  about  80 
years  old,)  originally  from  New  Jersey,  but  who  hrd 
long  resided  at  Wyoming,  w»s  present  during  the  con- 
versation. 


great  body"of  the.settlers  signed  it.  I  carried  it  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  presented  it  to  the  Legislature.  It  was 
referred  to  a  committe-,  who  promptly  made  a  report 
favourable  to  the  petitioners,  and  the  committee  were 
directed  to  bring  in  a  bill  accordingly.  The  committee 
put  their  report  into  my  hands,  and  requested  me  to 
draw  the  bill.  I  made  a  draught;  which  was  necessa- 
rily long,  to  provide  for  the  various  matters  incident  to 
the  quieting  and  confirming  of  the  Connecticut  claims. 
The  piincipal  difficulty  arose  out  of  the  claims  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  who  had  received  grants 
of  the  best  parts  of  the  same  tracts  of  which  the  Con- 
necticut settlers  were  possessed — grants  made  prior  to 
the  revolution,  under  the  authority  of  the  Penn  proprie- 
taries, to  whom  belonged  all  the  vacant  land  in  the. 
state,  as  heirs  of  William  Penn,  the  original  patentee  of 
the  whole  province.  If  the  lands  purchased  of  the 
proprietaries  were  to  betaken  from  the  purchasers,  to 
quiet  the  Connecticut  settlers,  justice  required  that 
those  purchasers  should  receive  an  equivalent.  If  at 
that  time  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  possessed 
of  adequate  funds,  those  purchasers  might  have  been  in- 
demnified out  of  the  public  treasury:  but  the  state  had 
no  money,  and  the  state  certificates,  like  those  of  the 
United  States,  were  then  worth  only  four  or  five  shil- 
lings in  the  pound.  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  state, 
however,  to  give  a  complete,  indemnity,  without  in- 
creasing its  financial  burthens;  There  were  some  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  new,  unappropriated  lands,  of  which 
the  Indian  title  -had  three  years  before  been  extinguish- 
ed. These  were'at  the  disposal  of  the  state.*  1  there- 
fore introduced  into  the  bill,  a  section  to  provide  for 
an  equitable  appraisement  of  the  tracts  claimed  by  the 
Peimsylvanians,  in  the  Wyoming  territory^  and  in  lieu 
thereof,  authorising  them  to  locate,  where  they  pleased 
in  the  great  body  cf  vacant  lands,  such  quantities  as 
would  be  equivalent  to  those  lost  at  Wyoming;  not  acre 
for  acre,  but  value  for  value. 

The  bill,  with  very  small  alterations,  was  enacted 
into  a  law.  Commissioners,  of  u  horn  I  was  on^,  were 
appointed  to  examine  the  claims  on  both  sides;  those 
of  the  Connecticut  settlers,  to  ascertain,  who  were  en- 
titled to  hold  by  the  terms  of  the  ■  quieting -and  confirm- 
ing law; — those  of  the  Pennsylvanians,  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  and  appraise  the  value  of  each  tract. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  rule  of  discrimi- 
nation prescribed  by  the  confirming  law,  in  regard  to 
the  Connecticut  settlers. 

The  decision  of  the  federal  court,  at  Trenton,  on  the 


*I  think  it  was  about  the  year  1778,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  by  a  law  enacted  for  the  purpose, 
stripped  the  heirs  of  William  Penn,  of  all  the  vacant 
lands  (probably  six  millions  of  acres)  in  the  state;  leav- 
ing them  only  a  few  tracts  of  unsettled  land,  called 
Manors,  which  had  been  actually  located  and  surveyed; 
and  engaging  to  pay  them  only  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  by  way  of  indemnity;  when, 
at  that  moment,  there  were  clue  to  those  heirs,  about 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  for  lands  they 
had  sold  to  the  inhabitants,  and  for  quit  rents.  The 
pretence  for  this  act  of  violence  against  the  just  rights 
of  those  heirs,  was  (as  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the 
law)  that  so  large  a  property  in  the  hands  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, endangered  the  liberties  of  the  people.  But 
the  principal  heir  lived  in  England;  and  the  others, 
John  and  Richard  Penn,  had  gone  thither:  and  a  con- 
dition of  retaining  their  estates  might  have  been,  their 
not  returning  to  America.  At  any  rate,  a  compromise, 
bearing  even  a  distant  approach  to  an  equivalent,  might 
have  been  adopted,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
Penns.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  conduct  of  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland  was  similar,  or  worse,  in  relation  to  the 
heirs  of  Lord  Baltimore,  the  original  proprietor  of  Mary- 
land. 
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controversy'  between  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut, 
was  made  on  the  30th  of  Deceinber,  1782,  in  the  words 


following': 

"  This  cause  lias  been  well  argued  by  the  learned 
counsel  on  both  sides.  The  court  are  now.  to  pronounce 
their  sentence  or  judgment." 

We  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut has  no  right  to  the  hnds  in  controversy." 

"We  aie  also  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  juris- 
diction and  pre-emption  of  all  the  territory  lying  within 
the  charier  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  and  now  claimed 
by  the  state  cf  Connecticut,  do  of  right  belong  to  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.* 

This  decision,  pursuant  to  the  articles  of  the  con- 
federation of  the  states,  was  final.  But  although  the 
stale-claim  of  Connecticut  was  thus  forever  barred,  the 
case  of '.he  innocent  settlers  under  that  claim,  was  en- 
titled to  commiseration;  and  I  early  understood  that  the 
judges  of  the  Court  recommended  it  to  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  make  some  equitable  provision  for 
their  relief — a  recommendation,  to  which  that  govern- 
ment paid  no  regard.  In  drawing  the  bill  for  the  con- 
firming law,  I  marked  the  line  between  the  settlers 
•prior  to  the  decree  of  Trenton,  and  subsequent  settlers: 
the  former  entered  in  full  faith  of  the  right  of  Connecti- 
cut; the  latter  entered  with  their  eyes  open — with  the 
knowledge  that  the  competent  court  had  decided  that 
Connecticut  had  no  right:  the  former  only  were  to  be 
quiet-d  in  their  possessions. 

The  Susquehanna  Company,  claiming  solely  under 
the  state  of  Connecticut,  ought,  like  the  state,  to  have 
abandoned  their  claim;  but  defeated  at  law,  they  had  re- 
course to  intrigue,  and  all  the  arts  of  disingenuous  and 
cunning  men.  In  addition  to  the  actual  settlers  at  the 
time  of"  the  decree,  they  invited  and  encouraged  emigra- 
tions from  the  states  eastward  of  Pennsylvania,  of  all  men 
destitute  of  property,  who  could  be  tempted  by  the 
gratuitous  offer  of  lands;  on  the  single  condition  that 
they-should  enter  upon  them  armed, — "toman  their 
rights,"  in  the  cant  phrase  of  those  people.  These  emi- 
erants  were  called  "Half-Share  men,"  and  were  to  have 
each'  halt'of  a  share  in  a  township,  which,  1 'believe,  was 
160  or  200  acres;  a  whole  shaie  being  320  or  400  acres. 
By  this  management,  the  Susquehanna  Company  hoped 
to  pour  in  such  a  mass  of  young  and  able  bodied  men, 
as  would  appear  formidable  to  the  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  to  sub  lue  and  expel  whom,  would  require 
a  considerable  military  force,  to  be  raised  and  maintain- 
ed at  a  heavy  expense  of  treasure*  and  perhaps  of  blood; 
and  that  to  avoid  the  evils  of  such  internal  war,  Penn- 
sylvania might  be  induced  to  a  compromise;  not  merely 
to  quiet  the  actual  settlers  prior  to  the  decree  of  Tren- 
ton, and  the  half-share  men  also,  but  to  permit  the  com- 
pany to  take — if  not  their  whole  pretended  Indian  pur- 
chase, 120  miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth  about  a  de- 
gree <if  latitude — yet  so  much  as  would  make  all  the 
members  rich.  Such  a  project,  to  be  accomplished  by 
such  desperate  and  flagitious  means,  it  might  be  expect- 
ed would  meet  no  countenance  from,  much  less  be  the 
very  offspring  of  men,  of  whom  some  were  of  respect- 
able standing  in  Conneticut:  yet  such  was  the  fact,  and 
such  men,  with  their  associates,  were  the  authors  of  the 
outrages  committed  upon  me,  while  I  resided  at  Wyo- 
ming, 

In  May  1787,  a  quorum  of  the  commissioners  met  at 
Wyoming,  now  Wilkesbarre,  and  gave  notice  of  the 
mode  in  which  they  meant  to  proceed  in  examining 
claims,  and  called  on  the  people  to  prepare  the  requisite 
evidence  to  support  them,  to  be  presented  to  the  com- 
missioners at  their  next  meeting  to  take  place,  at  Wilkes- 
barre, in  August  or  September  following. f  Many  claims 
were  then  presented,  and  examined;  and  the  commission- 
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ers  were  proceeding  regularly,  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
completing  their  work,  in  a  reasonable  time:'  when  they 
were  intei'-npted,  and,  for  their  personal  safety,  obliged 
to  retire  from  (he  county.    John  Franklin,  a  shrewd 
and  resolute  man,  the  prime  agent  of  the  Susquehanna 
Company,  and  the  chosen  commander  ofthe  militia,  with 
the  ti  tle  of  Colonel,  had  been  for  some  time  visiting  all 
the  settlements,  to  stir  up  the  people  to  an  open  and 
forcible  opposition  to  the  government  of  Pennsylvania. 
Evidence  of  these  practices  having  been  communicated 
(I  know  not  by  whom)  to  Chief  Justice  M'Kean,  he  is- 
sued his  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Franklin,  on  a  charge 
of  Treason. against  the  state.    The  sheriff  of  die  county 
(for  it  had  been  completely  organized,  under  the  author- 
ity, committed  to  me,  as  before  mentioned)  chosen  by 
the  people  (according  to  law  and  the  usage  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) and  living  among  them,  was  not  deemed  the  pro- 
per person  to  execute  the  warrant,  though  a  very  wor- 
thy man;  but  who  either  would  not  have  been  able  to  . 
arrest  Franklin,  or  by  doing  it,  rendering  himself  ob 
noxious  to  the  mass  of  turbulent  meii,  might  be  in  too  . 
great  danger  of  their  vengeance.    The  Chief  Justice  ' 
therefore  directed  his  warrant  to  four  gentlemen  of 
known  fortitude,  two  or  three  of  whom  had  been  offi- 
cers in  the  revolutionary  war.    On  their  arrival,  they 
shewed  me  the  Chief  Justice's  warrant.    Franklin  was 
at  that  time  about  20  or  25  miles  lower  down  the  river, 
preparing  his  adherents  for  the  explosion.    In  three  or 
four  days  he  came  up  to  Wilkesbarre.  The  four  gentle- 
men seized  him.  Two  of  their  horses  were  in  my  stable, 
which  were  sent  to  them:  but  soon  my  servant  returned 
on  one  of  them,  with  a  message  from  the  gentlemen, 
that  people  were  assembling  in  numbers,  and  request- 
ing me  to  come  with  what  men  were  near  me;  to  pre- 
vent a  rescue.    I  took  loaded  pistols  in  my  hands;  and 
went  wit h  another  servant  to  their  aid.    Just  as  I  met 
them,  Franklin  threw  himself  off  his  horse,  and  renewed 
his  strug'gle  with  them.     His  hair  was  dishevelled  and 
face  bloody,  from  preceding  efforts.    I  told  the  gentled 
men  they  would  never  carry  him  off,  unless  his  feet  were 
tied  under  his  horse's  belly.    I  sent  for  a  cord.  The 
gentlemen  remounted  him,  and  my  servant  tied  his  feet. 
Then,  one  taking  his  bridle,  another  following  behind, 
and  the  others  riding  one  on  each  side,  they  whipped 
up  his  horse,  and  were  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
friends. 

But  this  open  aid  given  by  me  and  my  servants,  in 
securing  Franklin,  exposed  me  to  the  vengeful  resent- 
ment of  his  adherents.  I  would  have  avoided  this  step, 
if  I  had  not  believed  the  welfare  of  the  good  people  of 
the  county  and  the  public  peace  depended  on  securing 
the  person  of  that  daring  man.  My  particular  friends, 
discreet  men,  who  knew  infinitely  better  than  I,  the 
character  of  his  adherents,  assured  me  they  would  as- 
semble, and  retaliate  on  me  the  treatment  of  their  leader 
and  probably  do  me  serious  bodily  harm;  and  advised 
me  to  go  out  of  the  way  and  secrete  myself,  until  the 
fury  of  the  storm  should  pass  over.  This  was  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  2d  or  7th  of  October.  I  retired  to  a 
close  wood  not  far  from  the  house  I  occupied.  In  the 
evening  I  returned  to  my  family.  Some  of  the  well 
disposed  neighbours  assembled  with  their  arms.  The 
rising  of  Franklin's  men  was  expected  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  I  desired  my  friends  to  place  sentinels 
along  the  bank,  where  they  might  discover  the  first 
movements  foa  crossing  the  river;  and  then  sat  down  to 
sup  with  my  family.  Before  I  had  finished  that  meal,  a 
sentinel  came  in  haste  from  the  river,  and  informed  me 
that  Franklin's  adherents  were  crossing  in  boats.  My 
house  was  within  a  furlong  of  the  river.  I  took  up  a 
loaded  pistol,  and  three  or  four  small  biscuits,  and  retired 
to  a  neighbouring  field.  Soon  the  yell  ofthe  insurgents 
apprised  me  of  their  arrival  at  my  house.  1  listened  to 
their  noises  a  full  half  hour;  when  the  clamour  ceasing, 
I  judged  that  the  few  armed  neighbours,  who  had  pre- 
viously entered  and  fastened  the  doors,  had  surrendered. 
This  was  the  fact.    The  rioters  (as  I  afterwards  learned 
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from  your  mother)  searched  the  house  for  me,  and  for 
concealed  arms,  if  an}'  there  were. 

While,  I  was  listening,  Griffith  Evans,  secretary  to  the 
board  of  commissioners, and  a  lodger  at  my  house, retiring 
from  it,  fortunately  taking  the  same  course,  joined  me. 
Believing  that  when  they  should  have  searched  the  house 
in  vain,  they  would  proceed  to  the  near  fields,  to  find 
me,  I  told  Mr.  Evans,  it  would  be  well  to  retire  still  far- 
ther.   When  we  had  gained  the  side  of  Wilkesbarre 
mountain,  we  laid  ourselves  down,  and  got  some  sleep. 
In  the  morning  I  descried,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  or 
more,  a  log  house,  which  was  on  a  lot  ofland  I  had  pur- 
chased,  and  near  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  occupied 
by  an  honest  German,  whose  daughter  lived  with  your 
mother,  as  a  rnaid.     I  proposed  to  Mr.  Evans,  as  he  had 
no  personal  injury  to  apprehend  from  the  rioters,  to  go 
to  the  log  house,  and  ask  the  German,  in  my  behalf,  to 
go  down  to  my  house,  (which,  as  his  daughter  was  there, 
would  be  perfectly  natural)  and  if  he  could  see  your 
mother,  inquire  what  was  the  state  of  thing's,  and  whe- 
ther I  could  return  with  safety.     Mr.  Evans  waited  his 
return;  and  then  brought  me  word,  from  your  mother, 
■that  I  must  remain  concealed;  for  they  were  still  search- 
ing for  me. — It  was  now  about  eleven  o'clock.    I  told 
Mr.  Evans,  that  as  I  could  not  return  to  Wilkesbarre, 
we  had  better  proceed  for  Philadelphia,  and  inform  the 
Executive  of  the  state  of  things  at  Wyoming.    He  read- 
ily assented;  and  we  immediately  commenced  our  march. 
It  was  through  pathles  woods;  and  we  had  no  provisions 
except  the  three  or  four  biscuits  I  had  put  into  my  pock- 
et the  preceding  evening.    That  we  might  not  get  lost, 
1 -proposed  turning  short  to  our  left,  to  strike  the  road 
leading  from  Wyoming;  and  thence  take  our  departure 
■  with  more  safety.     We  did  so;  and  then  again  darting 
into  the  woods,  proceeded,  as  nearly  as  we  could  judge, 
in  a  line  parallel  to  the  road,  but  not  in:  sight  of  it. — A 
little  before  sun-setting,  we  came  to  a  small  run  of  water 
which  !  supposed  to  be  the  "nine  mile  run,"  being  at 
that  distance  from  Wilkesbarre.    I  therefore  desired  Mr. 
Evans  to  go  cautiously  down  the  run,  till  he  should  strike 
.  the  road  which  crossed  it.    He  did  so;  it  was  not  far  off. 
On  his  return,  we  concluded  to  lie  down,  to  get  some 
sleep;  intending  to  rise,  when  the  moon  should  be  tip, 
at  about  two  the  next  morning,  and  prosecute  our  jour- 
ney.   About  two  miles  from  the  nine-mile  run,  was  Beat- 
Creek,  a  stream  perhaps  40  or  50  feet  wide,  and  with- 
out a  bridge.     Having  several  times  travelled  that  road, 
I   knew  when  we  approached  it.    There  I  thought  it 
probable  the  insurgents  had  posted  a  small  guard  to  in- 
tercept me,  leaving  their  main  guard  at  a  deserted  cabin 
four  miles  back.  Mr.  Evans,  proposed  to  adv  ance  alone, 
to  reconnoitre;  and  if  he  discovered  there  any  armed 
men,  to  halloo,  that  I  might  escape  into  the  woods.  I 
told  him  that  was  impracticable;  fatigued,  and  destitute 
of  provisions,  I  could  not  fly;  that  each  of  us  had  a  load- 
ed pistol,  that  I  presumed  the  guard  at  the  Creeek 
would  not  exceed  three  men;  that  if  they  attempted  to 
take  us,  we  must  each  kill  his  man,  when  the  third  would 
be  glad  to  escape.  With  this  determination,  we  proceed- 
ed.   The  Creek  was  not  guarded;  we  forded  it,  and 
then  marched  at  our  ease.    In  the  morning,  we  reach- 
ed the  first  inhabited  house,  about  25  miles  from  Wilkes- 
barre.    Here  we  were  refreshed  with  a  comfortable 
breakfast,  and  then  went  on  our  way.    Having  travelled 
some  miles  farther,  we  came  to  some  farmers'  houses, 
where  we  hired  horses;  and  then  continued  our  journey 
to  Philadelphia. 

On  my  return  to  Wilkesbarre,  I  was  informed  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  guards,  to  intercept  me,  was  precise- 
ly as  I  had  conjectured.  A  subaltern's  command  march- 
ed to  the  deserted  cabin,  whence  three  men  were  detach- 
ed to  Bear  Creek,  where  they  waited  till  night,  when 
they  returned  to  the  cabin;  concluding  that  I  had  reach- 
ed the  creek  before  them. 

The  insurgents,  soon  brought  to  reflection,  and  de- 
prived of  the  counsel  and  direction  of  their  leader,  Frank- 
lin, began  to  relent,  and  sent  a  petition  to  the  executive 
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council,*  acknowledging  their  offence,  and  praying  for 
a  pardon.  This  was  readily  granted;  and  Colonel  1-Jeni- 
son,  the  Luzerne  Counsellor,  went  up  with  the  pardon. 
Ft  was  natural  to  infer  from  this,  that  I  might  return  in 
safety  to  my  family.  I  proceeded  accordingly:  but  when 
within  25  miles,  1  sent,  by  my  servant  who  was  with  me, 
a  letter  to  your  mother,  desiring  her  to  consult  some  of 
the  discreet  neighbours,  who  were  my  friends,  relative 
to  my  return.  She  did  so.  They  were  of  opinion,  that 
I  could  not  return  with  safety  at  present.  So  I  went 
back  to  Philadelphia. 

In  September,  1787,  the  convention  of  Delegates  from 
the  several  states,  to  form  a  Constitution  for  the  United 
States,which  had  been  sitting  several  months  in  Philadel- 
phia, concluded  their  labours.  They  recommended  that 
the  Constitution  should  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of 
Delegates  to  be  chosen  in  each  state  by  the  people  there- 
of, under  the  recommendation  of  its  legislature,  for  their 
assent  and  ratification.  Such  a  convention  being  called 
by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  the  people  of  Luze/ne 

county  chose  me  their  delegate,  to  represent  them  in  it.'   • 

This  convention  assembled  in  Philadelphia  (where  I 
still  remained)  I  think  early  in  December.  After  a 
great  deal  of  discussion,  the  convention  assented  to  and 
ratified  the  Constitution.  It  was  engrossed  on  parch- 
ment, and  received  the  signatures  of  nearly  all  the  Dele- 
gates, including  the  opposers  while  under  discussion, 
with  the  exception  of  some  three  or  four  obstinate  men, 
and,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  of  their  characters, 
as  ignorant  as  obstinate.  The  opposers  of  its  adoption 
were  the  extra-republicans,  or  democrats — the  same 
sort  of  men  who  afterwards\\vere  called  anti-federalists, 
and  who  uniformly  opposed  all  the  leading  measures  of 
the  general  government. 

I  could  now  no  longer  doubt  that  I  might  return  to 
Wyoming.  I  arrived  there  the  beginning  of  January, 
1788. 

Franklin  remained  in  jail,  at  Philadelphia.  This  put 
a  stop,  for  a  short  time,  to  the  unwarrantable  mea- 
sures of  the  Susquehanna  Company;  and  damped  the 
zeal  of  their  partisans  at  Wyoming.  Next  to  his  con- 
finement, they  seemed  to  have  thought  my  influence  in 
the  county  was  most  adverse  to  theirschemes.  How  to 
get  rid  of  me  was  the  question.  I  presume  it  engaged 
their  attention  for  some  months.  In  the  spring  of  1788, 
as  early  I  think  as  April,  there  were  indications  of 
some  plot  against  me;  and  then,  or  soon  after,  it  was 
menacingly  intimated  to  me  by  Major  Jenkins,  (I  donbt 
not  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  the  Susquehanna 
Company)  in  the  hope,  probably,  so  to  alarm,  as  to  in- 
duce me  voluntarily  to  cjuit  the  county.  In  this  they 
were  disappointed.  I  felt  no  inclination  to  abandon 
my  farm  and  buildings,  which  had  cost  me  more  mo- 
ney than  I  could  again  command,— -nor  to  relinquish 
the  cause  in  which  1  had  engaged,  so  I  pursued  my 
occupation,  as  usual. 

By  the  month  of  June,  the  indications  of  some  sort 
of  an  attack  upon  me,  became  more  apparent.  To 
guard  against  it,  by  shutting  myself  up  in  my  house, 
would  have  been  fruitless,;  because,  if  determined  to 
arrest  me,  my  house  was  not  strong  enough  to  exclude 
ther\  Besides,  if  I  must  abandon  my  business,  I  might 
as  well  abandon  the  county.  1  therefore  remained  at 
my  post. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  at  about  eleven  at  night,  when 
your  mother  and  I  were  asleep,  and  your  brother  Ed- 
ward, nine  months  old,  was  lying  on  my  arm,  I  was 
awakened  by  a  violent  opening  of  the  door  of  the  room. 
"Who's  there?"  I  asked:  "Get  up,"  was  the  answer. 
"Dont  strike,"  said  I,  "I  have  an  infant  on  my  arm." — 


"The  first  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  was  then  in 
force.  It  vested  the  Executive  power  in  the  supreme 
Executive  Council,  consisting  of  a  President,  Vice-Pres- 
ident, and  one  counsellor  from  each  county.  The  legis- 
lative power  was  vested  in  a  single  body,  called  the 
General  Assembly. 
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1  had  no  doubt  that  the  intruders  were  ruffians  come  to 
execute  the  long'  menaced  attack. 

I  rolled  Edward  from  my  arm,  rose  and  put  on  my 
clothes.  Your  mother  slipped  out  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bed.;  and  putting  oh  some  clothes,  went  to  the 
kitchen,  and  soon  returned  with  a  lighted  car.dle.  Then 
we  saw  the  room  filled  with  men,  armed  with  guns  and 
hatchets,  having  their  faces  blacked,  and  handkerchiefs 
tied  round  their  heads. ...  Their  first  act  was  to  pinion 
me;  tying  my  arms  together  with  a  cord,  above  my  el- 
bows, and  crossed  over  my  back.  To  the  middle  of 
this  cord  they  tied  another,  long  enough  for  one  of 
them  to  take  hold  of,  to  prevent  my  escaping  from  them. 
Tlrey  told  me  it  would  be  well  to  take  a  blanket  or 
outer  garment;  fori  should  be  a  long  time  in  a  situation 
where  I  should  want  it.*  1  desired  your  mother  to  get 
me  an  eld  surtout,  which  was  in  the  chamber,  f  She 
quickly  returned,  and  I  received  it  on  one  of  my  arms. 
They  then  led  me  off,  and  hastened  through  the  village 
of  Wilkesbarre,  in  perfect  silence.  Having  travelled 
a  couple  of  miles,  they  halted  a  few  minutes.  Then 
resuming  their  march,  proceeded  to  Pittstown,  ten  or 
eleven  miles  up  the  river  from  Wilkesbarre.  Here 
they  slopped  at  a  tavern  and  called  for  whiskey — offer- 
fering  some  to  me,  which  I  did  not  accept:  I  drank 
some  .water. 

In  twenty  minutes  they  left  this  house,  and  pursued 
their  march.  There  were  about  fifteen  of  them — ar- 
ranged in  my  front,  my  rear,  and  on  both  Hanks.  We 
were  in  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  night.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded, one  of  the  ruffians  at  my  side  thus  accosted 
me — "Now  if  you  will  only  write  two  or  three  lines  to 
the  Executive  Council,  they  will  discharge  Colonel 
Franklin,  and  then  we  will  release  you."  Instantly  1 
answered — "The  Executive  Council  better  understand 
their  dvity,  than  to  discharge  a  traitor  to  procure  the  re- 
lease of  an  innocent  man."  "Damn  him,  (exclaimed  a 
voice  before  me)  why  don't  you  tomahawk  him?"  This 
wrath  of  the  ruffian  was  excited  by  the  word  "traitor," 
applied  to  their  old  leader  Franklin.  No  more  words 
were  uttered  on  this  sub  ject. 

We  soon  reached  the  river  Lachawannack,  about  two 
miles  from  the  tavern.  After  searching  a  little  while, 
they  found  a  canoe,  in  which  some  of  them  passed  over. 
On  its  returns  I  stepped  in,  with  others  of  the  gang. 
The  water  was  low,  and  the  canoe  touched  the  bottom, 
before  we  reached  the  shore.  I  was  going  to  step  out 
and  wade  to  the  shore.  "Stop"  said  one  of  them,  who 
had  a  pack  at  his  back.  He  waded  to  the  shore — laid 
down  his  pack— returned  to  the  side  of  the  canoe,  and 
carried  me  on  his  back  to  the  shore! 

Proceeding  upwards,  we  in  a  little  while  came  to  a 
ferry.  The  day  had  dawned.  They  crossed  over  in  a 
scow  (a  large  flat  bottomed  boat)  to  the  western  side  of 
the  Susquehanna;  and  we  continued  our  march,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river,  for  an  hour  or  two;  then  struck  into 
the  woods,  and  pursued  the  course  upwards,  out  of 
sight  of  the  river.  About  four  in  the  afternoon,  they 
arrived  at  a  log  house  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  about 
thirty  miles  above  Wilkesbarre.  Here  they  had  victuals 


*  When  I  stepped  out  of  bed,  the  first  garment  I  took 
up  was  a  coat,  in  a  pocket  of  which  was  a  packet  of 
letters  which  1  had  written  to  one  or  more  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, members  of  congress,  (then  sitting  at  New 
York)  detailing  the"  conduct  and  characters  of  some  of 
the  lenders  in  the  nefarious  measures  of  the  Susquehan 
na  Company;  which  letters  Mr.  Andrew  Ellicot,  then  at 
Wilkesbarre,  and  who  was  to  set  off  for  Philadelphia  the 
next  morning,  was  to  take  with  him.  I  dropped  the 
coat,  and  felt  for  a  pair  of  fustian  trowsers,  and  a 
fustian  jacket  with  sleeves.  These  I  put  on — and  my 
shoes. 

■[-Your  mother  afterwards  informed  me  that  one  of 
the  ruffians  followed  her  to  the  chamber,  and  threaten- 
ed to  tomahawk  her,  if  she  made  any  noise. 


cooked,  and  I  ate  with  a  good  appetite;  having  fajted 
since  I  was  taken  the  preceding  night. 

Seeing  a  bed  in  the  room,  1  laid  myself  down  upon 
it.  I  do  not  recollect  when  they  unpinioned  me.  I 
had  Iain  but  a  little  while,  when  a  man  arrived  in  a  boat 
from  Jacob's  Plains,  a  small  settlement  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  above  Wilkesbarre.  I  knew  the  man.  The 
ruffians  (supposing  I  was  asleep)  enquired  with  eager- 
ness, what  was  the  news  below;  and  whether  the  militia 
had  turned  out  to  pursue  them.  He  answered  in  the 
affirmative. — I  immediately  saw  that  I  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  keep  my  place  on  the  bed.  In  a  few  minutes, 
one  of  them  came  to  the  bed  side,  and  said  "get  up." 
I  rose,  and  they  took  me  directly  back  from  the  river,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  behind  a  rising  ground,  they  rest- 
ed for  the  night.  It  thundered;  and  a  heavy  rain  soon 
wet  us  to  the  skin.  At  day-light  one  of  the  crew  went 
to  the  house;  and  finding  all  quiet,  he  returned,  and  we 
all  went  thither.  Thedryingof  our  clothes,  and  eating 
breakfast,  employed  us  till  about  ten  o'clock.  Standing 
with  them  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  1  observed  a  man 
on  the  other  side,  leading  a  horse.  It  was  on  the  shore 
of  the  river.  Being  near  sighted,  I  did  not  know  him, 
But  one  of  them  exclaimed — "There  goes  Major  Jen- 
kins, now, — a  damned  slinking  son  of  a  bitch."  By 
this  courteous  observation  on  the  second  man  of  the 
party,  and  the  first  in  Franklin's  absence,  it  was  appar- 
ent, that  after  encouraging  and  engaging  them  in  the 
diabolical  outrage  upon  me,  he  had  deserted  them.  He, 
in  fact,  kept  on  his  route,  went  into  the  State  of  New- 
York,  and  there,  being  a  land  surveyor,  found  employ- 
ment, during  the  residue  of  the  season,  and  until  tran- 
quillity was  finally  restored  to  the  county. 

By  this  time,  the  blacking  had  disappeared  from  the 
faces  of  the  ruffians;  when  I  found  two  of  them  to  be 
sons  of  one  Dudley,  a  carpenter,  and  a  near  neighbour 
at  Wilkesbarre.  The  others  were  all  before  unknown  tu 
s.  .  •  » 

They  now  prepared  to  cross  over  to  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Susquehanna.  Gideon  Dudley  came  up  to  me 
with  a  pair  of  handcuffs,  with  which  to  manacle  me. 
To  this  I  objected,  as  they  were  going  to  cross  the  riv' 
er  in  a  small  canoe,  and  1  desired  to  have  the  chance  of 
saving  my  life  by  swimming,  if  it  should  overset.  At 
this  moment  Sir.  Earl  (whom  I  had  not  known,  but 
who  was  father  to  two  of  the  party)  interposed — tell- 
ing Dudley  that  there  was  no  danger  of  an  escape, and 
advising  him  not  to  put  the  irons  upon  me.  He  ac- 
cordingly forbore.  We  crossed  the  river;  and  they 
pursued  their  march.  In  an  hour,  they  halted;  the  lead- 
er of  the  band  selected  four,  and  bid  the  rest  go  on. 
With  these  four  and  me,  he  darted  directly  into  the 
woods.  This  excited  some  apprehension  in  me,  of 
personal  mischief;  especially  as  one  of  them,  by  the 
name  of  Cady,  sustained,  as  1  somehow  understood  a 
very  bad  character. — The  leader  of  this  band  was  a 
hunter,  and  had  his  rifle  gun  with  him.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded, a  fawn  was  started,  and  as  he  bounded  along, 
the  hunter  shot  him,  and  in  five  minutes  had  his  skin  off, 
and  the  carcass  slung  at  his  back.  At  the  distance  of 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  river,  they  halted,  close  by 
a  very  small  run  of  water.  A  fire  being  quickly  kin- 
dled, they  began  to  cook  some  of  the  venison.  1  he 
hunter  took  the  first  cut.  They  sharpened  small  sticks, 
at  both  ends,  running  one  into  a  slice  of  the  fawn,  and 
setting  the  other  end  into  the  ground,  the  top  of  the 
stick  bearing  so  near  the  fire  as  to  broil  the  flesh.  Be- 
ing hungry,  I  borrowed  one  of  their  knives,  and  follow- 
ed their  example. — I  observed  the  hunter  tending  his 
steak  with  great  nicety;  and  sprinkling  it  with  a  little 
salt.  As  soon  as  it  was  done,  he  with  a  very  good  grace, 
presented  it  to  me/ 

Before  night,  they  cut  down  some  limbs  of  trees,  and 
formed  a  slight  booth,  to  shelter  us  from  the  dew. — 
One  of  them  taking  post  as  a  sentinel,  we  lay  down  on 
|  the  ground:  my  pillow  was  a  stone.    In  this  station  w,e 
1  remained  about  a  week.   At  first  they  had  some  good 
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?alt  pork,  and  whea!en  bread  that  lasted  two  .or  three 
days;  after  which  they  gut  Indian  meal,  which  they 
made  into  cakes,  or  fried,  as  pancakes,  in  the  fat 
of  the  pork.  Of  the  pork  they  were  very  sparing;  fry- 
ing- only  two  or  three  small  slices  at  a  time,  and  cutting 
them  up  in  the  pan.  Such  was  our  breakfast,  dinner 
and  supper:  my  share  did  not  exceed  five  mouthfuls  of 
pork  at  each  meal.*  They  fared  better — sopping  up, 
with  their  bread  or  cakes,  all  the  fat  in  the  pan,  of  which 
)  felt  no  inclination  to  partake.  It  was  here  I  told  them 
Ihey  would  repent  of  their  doings;  and  instead  of  being 
supported  by  four  hundred  men  in  the  county,  as  they 
had  professed  to  believe,  that  they  would  be  abandon- 
ed to  their  fate. 

From  this  station  they  marched  a  few  miles,  and  took 
another,  in  a  narrow  valley,  a  sequestered  place,  and 
about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  Susquehanna. '  We 
had  no  sooner  halted,  than  they  c  me  to  me  with  a 
chain  five  or  six  feet  long,  having  at  one  end  a  band  like 
(he  bands  of  horse-fetters.  Col.  Franklin,  they  said, 
had  been  put  in  irons,  in  the  Philadelphia  jail,  and  they 
must  put  irons  on  me,  although  it  was  not  agreeable  to 
them  to  do  it;  "but  their  great  men  required  it."  Sat- 
isfied that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  remonstrate,  I  was 
silent.  They  fixed  the  band  of  the  chain  round  my 
ankle,  securing  it  with  a  flat  key,  which  they  twist- 
ed, to  prevent  it  being  got  off  without  a  tool  to 
untwist  the  key.  The  other  end  of  the  chain  they 
fastened  by  a  staple  to  a  tree.  In  this  station  I  re- 
mained an  hour  or  more;  and  they  employed  them- 
selves in  forming  a  booth  with  the  boughs  of  trees. 
This  chain,  besides  its  conformity  with  the  orders 
of  their  "Great  Men,"  saved  my  gentlemen  from 
mounting  guard  every  night.  When,  we  lay  down, 
they  placed  me  in  the  middle,  and  one  of  them  wrap- 
ped the  chain  round  one  of  his  legs;  so  that  I  could  not 
rise  to  attempt  to  escape,  without  waking  him  up.  But 
3  had  determined  not  to  make  the  attempt— for  I  soon 
Considered  that  my  life  was  not  in  danger;  and  I  expect- 
ed them  to  grow  weary  of  their  enterprise:  so  I  patient- 
ly endured  present  affliction.  Besides,  if  I  escaped 
they  could  take  me  again,  unless  I  quitted  the  county; 
which  was  the  precise  object  of  the  outrage — to  get 
rid  of  me. 

We  had  been  in  this  valley  but  two  or  three  days, 
•when,  one  morning,  whilst  all  my  guards  were  fast 
asleep,  I  heard  a  brisk  firing  of  musketry.  It  was  a 
skirmish,  I  had  no  doubt,  between  the  "Boys"  (as 
these  fellows  called  their  party)  and  the  militia,  who 
had  come  from  below  to  discover  i/icm.,  and  rescue  me. 
But  I  let  them  sleep  on;  nor  did  I  tell  them  of  the  fir- 
ing, after  they  awoke.  After  breakfast,  one  of  them 
went  dowu  to  a  house  by  the  river,  in  their  interest, 
und  returned  in  haste,  to  tell  his  comrades  that  the 
"Boys"  and  the  militia  had  met,  and  that  in  the  battle, 
Captain  Ross, who  commanded  the  militia,  was  mortally 
wounded. |  At  the  close  of  this  or  the  next  day„  thsy 
marched  down  to  the  river,,  and  sought  for  a  canoe  to 
cross  over  to  the  western  side;  but  could  find  none. — 
We  were  now  at  Blaek- Walnut  BottoEV  about  44  miles 
above  Wilkesbarre.  Thus  disappointed,  they  marched 
back  into  the  woods,  and  we  lay  down  for  the  night. — 
The  next  day,  towards  evening,  they  went  again  to  the 
jiver,  and  crossed'  it.  It  was  so  dark  that  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty  or  forty  yards,  we  might  pass  unseen.  

They  passed  through  a  thick  wood,  to  the  house  of 
one  Kilborn,  father  to  two  of  the  party.  There  we 
lodged.  The  next  morning,  they  pushed  back  into  the 
woods,  about  four  miles  from  the  river.  This  was  the 
third  and  last  station.  This  changing  from  place  to 
place,  was  to  prevent  their  being  discovered  by  the 
militia,  who  came  from  below,  at  different  times,  to 
find  them. 

*  Yet  I  never  felt  more  alert  and  vigorous  in  my  life; 
which  I  ascribed  to  my  necessary  extreme  temperance. 

f  He  was  badly  wounded,  but  recovered.  Gideon 
©ttdley  received  from  the  militia  a_bull  through  his  hanfi, 


On  the  15th  of  July,  Gideon  Dudley  (who  now  ap- 
peared to  have  the  command)  with  two  others,  came 
out  to  our  station.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  After 
lounging  about  for  some  time,  as  if  they  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  themselves,  they  approached  me;  and 
Dudley  asked— "Don't  you  wish  to  be  set  at  liberty'" 
— "  l'o  be  sure  I  do" — was  my  answer.  After  a  little 
pause,  Dudley  again  accosted  me — "What  will  you  do 
for  us  if  we  set  yon  at  liberty >" — "What  do  you  wish 
me  to  do  for  you'"  was  my  reply. — "Will  you  inter- 
cede for  Colonel  Franklin's  pardon*"' — "No!  I  will 
not.?*  This  answer  was  evidently  unexpected:  they 
were  confounded;  and  retiring,  they  for  some  time  laid 
their  heads  together..  Then  again  coming  near,  one  of 
them  asked — "Will  you  intercede  for  our  pardon?" — 
After  a  momentary  pause,  I  answered — "While  I  have 
been  in  your  hands,  y  ou  have  told  me  of  your  'Great 
Men,' and  that  you  have  been  acting  in  obedience  to 
their  orders.  By  them  you  have  been  misled  and  de- 
ceived. Give  me  their  names,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of 
obtaining  your  pardon." — This  they  could  not  do,  they 
said,  without  going  down  to  their  Head-Quarters,  and 
consulting  the  main  body;  and  turned  on  their  heels  to 
depart — "Stop,"  said  I,  "and  knock  off  this  chain."— ^ 
They  instantly  took  off  the  chain,  that  1  had  carried 
about  for  ten  days. 

I  lay  down  with  my  guard  thai  night,  not  doubting 
of  my  speedy  release.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  I  rose, 
put  the  firebrands  together  (in  the  woods,  a  fire  is  gen- 
erally kept  lip  at  night  even  in  the  warmest  weather;) 
mixed  up  some  of  their  miserable  coarse  Indian  meal 
for  cakes,  sftread  the  dough  on  pieces  of  hemlock  baric 
(the  usual  trenchers)  and  set  them  to  the  fire.  As 
soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see  our  green  tea,  Is 
went  to  gather  it.  This  was  the  winter  green  bearing'- 
red  berries,  which  went  by  the  name  of  partridge  ber- 
ries.  Infused  in  boiling  water,  the  winter  green  makes 
a  tolerable  warm  beverage.* 

By  the  time  my  guard  were  awake,  tlifi  tea  Was  boil- 
ed and  the  cakes  were  baked.  1  told  them  that  ex- 
pecting to  be  released,  I  had  risen,  and  got  the  break" 
fast  ready,  in  order  to  gain  time;  for  if  released,  I  had 
a  particular  desire  to  reach  home  the  next  day.-)"  I 
then  proposed  that  we  should  go  to  their  head-quarters, 
without  delay;  where,  if  released,  it  would  be  well;  if 
not,  I  would  come  back  with  them  again  into  the  w<  ods. 
They  readily  assented — took  up  their  kettle  and  frying- 
pan — (our  kitchen  furniture)  and  down  we  marched, 
When  arrived  near  to  their  head  quarters,  they  halted. 
One  went  to  announce  our  arrival.  Two  or  three  came 
out,  Gideon  Dudley  at  their  head — when  Me  put  to  me 
the  original  question,  "Will  you  intercede  for  Colonel 
Franklin's  pardon?"  "S  will  answer  no  question  till  I 
am  set  at  liberty,"' was  my  return,  They  conducted 
me  into  Kilborn's  house. 

It  was  now  the  16th  of  July.  Nineteen  days  had 
passed  away,  while  I  had  been  their  prisoner.  Having 
no  razor,  nor  a  second  shirt,  I  had  neither  shaved  nor 
changed  my  linen  during  that  whole  time.  They  had 
told  me,  if  I  desired  clothing  or  any  thing  else  from 
home,  and  I  would  write  for  them,  they  should  be 
brought  to  me.  I  accordingly  wrote  to-youp  mother  for 
clothing — and  for  a  book.  She  sent  them  up  as  direct' 
ed,  and  they  arrived  at  Zebulon  Marcy's,.  at  Tunkhau- 
nock;  and  there  I  found  them, after  I  was  released. — 
The  shirt  I  wore  from  home,  I  repeatedly  took  off,  and 


*  They  once  asked  me  if  I  should  like  a  dish  of  coffee, 
"A  dish  of  coffee  by  all  means,"  I  answered.  They 
went  to  work.  Boiling  water  in  their  iion  pot,  to  make 
it  clean,  then  emptying  it,,  they  set  it  over  the  fire  to* 
heat.  They  next  strewed  into  it  some  Indian  meal';, 
and  when  this  was  roasted,  they  poured  in  water;;  a.n«S 
as  soon  as  it  boiled,  the  coffee  was  mad3.  It  was  an 
agreeable  change  for  our  green  tga, 

|  It  would  h.e  thftl^tJ)jsf  July — my  birth-bay, 
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washed  as  well  as  I  could,  in  cold  water  and  without 
soap. 

As  soon  as  1  entered  Kil bora's  house,  they  brought 
me  a  razor  and  soap,  to  shave,  and  a  clean  shirt  and  pair 
of  stockings;  and  told  me  I  was  at  liberty.  They  roast- 
ed some  chickens,  and  gave  me  as  good  a  dinner  as  the 
p-oor  wretches  could  furnish. 

While  dinner  was  preparing,  they  renewed  their  re- 
quest, that  I  would  intercede  for  Franklin's  pardon. — 
This  I  again  peremptorily  refused  to  do.  Then  they 
made  the  same  request  for  themselves;  and  I  again  told 
them  I  could  venture  to  assure  them  of  pardons,  if  they 
would  give  me  the  names  of  their  "Great  Men"  who 
had  instigated  them  to  commit  the  outrage  I  had  en- 
dured at  their  hands.  They  consulted  together  for 
some  time;  and  finally  told  me  they  could  not  give  up 
their  names.  "This  (I  said  to  them)  is  a  very  unwise 
determination.  Here  are  two-and-twenty  of  you  (I  had 
counted  them)  who  may  all  obtain  pardon,  if  you  will 
give  me  the  names  of  your  employers;  and  among  so 
many,  some  one  at  least,  to  save  himself,  will  turn  state's 
evidence;  you  had  better  therefore  give  roe  the  names  of 
the  men  w  ho  have  engaged  you  in  this  wicked  busi- 
ness." "Whoever  does  it  (said  Gideon  Dudley)  ought 
to  go  to  hell,  and  be  damned  everlastingly." 

They  made  a  last  request,  that  I  would  write  a  peti- 
tion for  them  to  the  Executive  Council,  praying  for 
pardons,  and  carrying  it  with  me  to  Wilkesbarre,  take 
an  opportunity  to  send  it  to  Philadelphia.  With  tiiis, 
undeserving  as  they  were,  I  complied. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon;  and  unless  I  went 
to  Tunkhannock  (distant  twelve  miles)  that  night,  1 
could  not  reach  home  the  next  day.  They  had  a  good 
boat  in  which  they  carried  me  down.  It  was  dark  when 
they  landed.  I  had  only  set  my  foot  on  shore,  when 
the  two  Earls  came  to  me,  aside,  and  offered  to  become 
evidences  for  the  state  upon  an  assurance  of  pardon. — 
This  I  ventured  to  give  them:  but  the  rogues,  when 
brought  before  the  court,  divulged  none  of  the  names 
of  their  "great  men;"  and  reluctantly  furnished  any 
evidence  against  their  companions. 

Walking  from  the  landing  [dace  about  a  mile,  across 
the  Tunklmnnock  bottom  land,  we  arrived  at  the 
house  of  Zebulon  Marcy,  to  get  supper  and  lodging. 
There  I  found  the  bundle  ofcloa  thing  which  your  mo- 
ther had  sent  up  for  me;  and  there,  also,  1  found  an 
inhabitant  of  PittstoWn,  going  down  the-river  as  far 
as  Lachawannock  Creek.*  And  Tuttle,  one  of  the 
"Boys,"  said  he  would  go  down  with  us,  and  lake  Ids 
chance.  The  next  morning,  we  three  set  off'  in  a  canoe. 
Landing  the  man  destined  for  Lachawannock,  the  oth- 
er went  on  with  me  to  Wilkesbarre.  On  the  way,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  joined  the  "Boys"  but  two  or  three 
days  before,  in  order  to  discover  where  I  was,  and  get 
me  rescued_out  of  their  hands. 

Stepping  ashore  at  Wilkesbarre,  I  walked  directly 
to  our  house.  You  were  standing  at  the  front  door. — 
As  I  drew  near,  you  looked  a  moment — appeared 
frightened — and  retired.  Before  I  reached  the  door,, 
your  mother  came  with  Edward  in  her  arms.  Conster- 
nation marked  her  countenance — as  if  I  had  been  an 
apparition.  My  return  so  soon  was  wholly  unexpect- 
ed; and  she  looked  at  me  as  if  to  satisfy  herself  of  the 
ivality 

The  Sequel. 

Without  waiting  the  result  of  their  petition  to  the 
Executive  Council,  most  of  the  actual  perpetrators  of 
the  outrage  upon  me,  fled  to  the  northward,  to  escape 
into  the  state  of  New  York.  On  their  way,  as  they 
reached  Wysocks  creek,  they  encountered  a  party  of 
militia,  under  command  of  Captain  Roswell  Franklin, 
and  exchanged  some  shots.  Joseph  Dudley  was  very 
badly  wounded.  The  others  escaped.  Dudley  was 
put  into  a  canoe,  and  brought  clown  to  Wilkesbarre,  a 
distance  of  perhaps  60  or  70  miles.    The  doctor  who 


*  Small  rivers  are  in  Pennsylvania,  called  Creeks. 


was  sent  for,  had  no  medicine.  I  had  a  small  box  of 
medicines  which  had  been  put  up  under  the  care  of  my 
good  friend  Dr.  Rush:  Of  these,  upon  application  of 
the  physician,  1  furnished  all"  he  desired.  Put  Dudley 
survived  only  two  or  three  days.  On  his  death;  his 
friends  sent  to  your  mother,  to  beg  a  winding-  sheet — 
which  she  gave  them. 

In  the  autumn,  a  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer was  held 
at  Wilkesbarre,  by  M'Kean,  Chief-Justice,  and  Judge 
Rush.  A  number  of  the  villains  had  been  arrested — 
were  tried  and  convicted — fined  and  imprisoned,  in  dif- 
ferent sums,  and  for  different  lengths  of  time,  according 
to  the  aggravations  of  their  offence.  The  poor  crea- 
tures had  no  money  to  pay  their  fines,  and  the  new- 
jail  at  Wilkesbarre  was  so  insufficient,  that  all  of  them 
made  their  escape,  excepting  Stephen  Jenkins,  brother 
to  Maj.  John  Jenkins.  Stephen  was  not  in  arms  with 
the  party;  but  was  concerned  in  the  plot.  He  might 
have  escaped  from  jail  with  the  others;  but  chose  to 
stay;  and  in  consequence  received  a  pardon,  after  about 
two  months  confinement. 

The  fate  of  Captain  Roswell  Franklin,  a  worthy  man, 
whom  I  have  mentioned  on  the  preceding  page,  I  sin- 
cerely commiserated.  Wearied. with  the  disorders  and 
uncertain  state  of  things  at  Wyoming,  he  removed  with 
his  family  into  the  state  of  New  York,  and  sat  down  on 
a  piece  of  land  to  which  he  had  no  title.  Others  had 
done  the  same.  The  country  was  new,  and  without 
inhabitants.  They  cleared  land,  and  raised  crops,  to 
subsist  their  families  and  stock.  In  two  or  three  years, 
when  all  their  crops  were  harvested,  their  hay  and  grasn 
in  stack,'s.nd  they  anticipated  passing  the  approaching 
winter  comfortably,  Governor  George  Clinton  sent  or- 
ders to  the  sheriff  of  the  nearest  county,  to  raise  the 
militia,  and  to  drive  off  the  untitled  occupants.  These 
orders  were  as  severely  as  promptly  executed;  and  the 
houses  and  crops  all  burnt.  Reduced  to  despair,  Cap- 
tain Franklin  shot  himself.  This,  as  well  as  I  recollect, 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1792. 

Governor' Clinton  was  distinguished  for  energy  of 
character.  Had  like  prompt  and  decisive  measures 
been  taken  at  the  beginning,  with  the  Connecticut  set- 
tlers at  Wyoming,  it  would  have  been  happy  for  them 
and  for  Pennsylvania;  the  actual  sufferers  would  have 
been  few  in  number:  but  the  unstable,  and  generally 
feeble  measures  of  that  government,  instead  of  intimi- 
dating, rather  encouraged  hardy  men,  destitute  of 
property,  to  become  intruders;  and  thus,  eventually,  a 
great  many  families  were  involved  in  calamities. 

John  Franklin,  so  often  mentioned,  having  been  in- 
dicted on  the  charge  of  treason,  for  which  he  had  been 
arrested  remained  a  good  while  in  jail.  At  length  he 
was  liberated,  on  giving  bond,  with  a  large  penalty; 
And  finally  all  opposition  to  the  government,  in  Lu- 
zerne count)',  ceasing,  he  was  fully  discharged.  The 
people  of  the  county  afterwards  chose  him  to  represent 
them  in  the  state  legislature,  where,  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  lie  sat,  I  believe,  for  several  years. 
During  this  period,  chance,  once  or  twice,  threw  him 
in  my  way.  He  was  very  civil, sand  I  returned  his 
civilities. 

- 

;  Doings  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

While  I  was  in  exile  in  Philadelphia,  in  consequence 
of  the  first  insurrection,  in  October  1787,  1  was  adver- 
tised of  a  meeting  of  Pennsylvania  claimants,  and  re- 
quested to  be  present.  The  number  assembled  did 
not  exceed  ten  or  twelve. 

[We  have  here  omitted  two  or  three  paragraphs  of  a 
personal  character — at  this  meeting  it  was  proposed  to 
petition  the  Legislature  to  repeal  the  confirming  law, 
it  was  generally  opposed,  and  the  reason  assigned  by 
some,  was,  "that  the  faith  of  the  state  being  pledged,  its 
honor  required  an  adherence  to  the  provisions  of  the 
confirming  law."] 
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The' legislature  in  the  first  instance,  only  suspended 
the  execution  of  the  law!  But  the  next  year  (1788)  after 
.  the  enormous  outrage  committed  against  me — the  ex- 
pected effect  of  which,  as  contemplated  by  the  Susque- 
hanna Company  and  its  partisans,  was  defeated  by  my 
patience  and  perseverance; — and  the  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  government  of  Pennsylvania;  appeared  to 
be  extinguished;  when,  in  a  word,  they  thought  they 
should  hazard  nothing  by  the  measure, — the  legislature 
repealed  the  confirming  law.  This  always  appeared  to 
me  unjust  and  cruel.  If  any  certainly  a  very  small  num- 
ber, of  the  Connecticut  claimants  whose  cases  were 
within  the  purview  of  the  confirming  law,  participated 
in  the  insurrection  and  outrage  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  In  the  lattter  affair, the  evidence  amount- 
ed to  demonstration;  for  the  offenders  met  with  no  sup- 
port; and  skulked  about  for  twenty  days  to  avoid  de- 
tection; and  then,  releasing  me,  fled,  generally,  from 
the  state.  The  Susquehanna  Company,  who  contrived 
or  adopted  the  plot,  expected  to  ferret  me  out  of  the 
county;  presuming  that  I,  wearied  out  by  opposition 
and  cruel  treatment,  should  haul  up  siakes,  and  aban- 
don the  county  to  its  fate;  when,  the  rallying  point  of 
all  the  well  disposed  being  removed,  they  might  recur 
to  their  old  measures  with  a  good  prospect  of  eventual 
success.  But  their  plot  having  been  completely  de- 
feated, they  appeared  to  have  wholly  abandoned  their 
cause  in  despair.  The  repeal  of  the  confirming  law 
raised  them  from  the  dust.  The  company,  the  Old 
Settlers,  and  the  Half-shar  e  men,  alike  stripped  of  title 
and  of  hope,  would  naturally  make  common  cause. 
The  courts  and  order  of  the  county  were,  however, 
maintained.  And  although. one  suit  was  brought  by  a 
Pennsylvania  claimant  against  an  old  Connecticut  settler, 
and  judgment,  in  a  court  of  the  United  States,  was  giv- 
en in  favour  of  the  plaintiff;  yet  the  Connecticut  set- 
tlers kept  possession  of  their  farms:  they  were  too  nu- 
merous to  be  removed,  and  driven,  as  vagabonds,  upon  the 
wideworld.  The  magnitude  of  the  evil  became  more 
sensible;  and  at  length  the  Legislature  yielded  to  expe- 
diency what  they  had  denied  to  the  demands  of  equity. 
They  passed  a  law  to  secure  the  Connecticut  settlers 
in  their  possessions,  upon  their  paying  some  small 
prices  (not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  intrinsic  value,)  for 
their  lands,  varied  according  to  their  qualities.  Thus 
the  controversy  was  ended:  but  infinitely  to  the  loss  of 
Penn  sylvania. 

Not  only  the  Susquehanna  Company,  but  the  Dela- 
ware Company  which-  had  long  been  apparently  extinct, 
raised  their  heads,  encouraged  settlers  to  go  in,  survey- 
ed lands,  and  sold  them,  for  what  they  could  get,  to  des- 
perate adventurers.  In  this  disorded  state  of  the  coun- 
try, emigrants  of  character  and  property  changed  their 
course,  andentered  into  the  state  of  New  York,  where 
new  lands  immediately  rose  in  price,  up  to  three,  four 
and  five  dollars  an  acre;  at  the  same  time  that  like  lands 
in  Luzerne  county,  and  eastward  as  far  as  the  Delaware, 
and  lands  too  nearer  to  a  market,  would  not  bring  a 
dollar.  Indeed  it  was  difficult  to  sell  at  any  rate.  But 
for  this  miserable  conduct  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture, the  whole  country  between  the  Delaware  and  the 
Susquehanna,  being  nearerathand  to  eastern  emigrants, 
and  more  easily  accessible  than  the  New  York  lands, 
would  have  long  since  been  changed  from  a  wilderness 
to  cultivated  farms,  and  the  population  of  Pennsylvania 
been  increased,  by  this  time,  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
inhabitants  beyond  her  present  number. 

The  stream  once  turned  and  flowing,  it  was  not  easy 
to  divert  its  course,  after  tranquillity  was  restored.  And 
now,  since  new  worlds  of  fertile  lands  have  been  open- 
ed at  the  westward,comparatively  few  eastern  emigrants 
stop  on  this  side  of  the  Ohio.  But  for  the  vacillating 
measures  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislatures,  some  thou- 
sands of  the  emigrants  from  Connecticut  to  its  Western 
Reserve,  would  now  have  been  industrious  inhabitants 
of  that  state.  TIMOTHY  PICKERING. 

Wenham,  December  31,  1818. 
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PRO  AND  CON. 
COWLEY  FROM  ANACREON. 
The  thirsty  earth  drinks  up  the  rain, 
And  drinks,  and  gapes  for  drink  again; 
The  plants  suck  in  both  earth  and  air 
By  constant  drinking  fresh  and  fair, 
The  Sea  itself  which  one  would  think, 
Should  have  but  little  need  of  drink; 
Drinketh  ten  thousand  rivers  up 
So  filled,  they  overflow  the  cup. 
The  Sun  itself,  as  one  may  guess, 
By's  drunken  fiery  face  no  less. 
Drinks  up  the  sea,  and  when  that's  done, 
The  moon  and  stars  drink  up  the  sun. 
They  drink  and  dance  by  their  own  light* 
They  drink  and  revel  all  the  night. 
Nothing  in  nature's  sober  found 
But  an  eternal  health  goes  round. 
Then  fill  the  bowl — then  fill  it  high 
Fill  all  the  glasses,  all — for  why 
Shall  every  creature  drink  but  I? 
Ye  men  of  Temperance  tell  me  why  ? 

PARODY  UPON  THE  SAME, 
BY   AN  OLD  PENNSVLVANIAN  POET. 
The  thirsty  earth  when  one  would  think 
Her  dusty  throat  required  most  drink, 
Wets  but  her  lips  and  parts  the  showers 
Amongst  ten  thousand  plants  and  flowers; 
These  take  their  small  but  stinted  size 
Not  drunkard  like,  to  fall — but  rise. 
The  sober  sea  observes  her  tides, 
Even  by  the  drunken  sailor's-  sides. 
The  roaring  rivers  pressing  high 
Seek  to  get  in  her  company: 
She  rising,  seems  to  take  the  cup 
But  other  rivers  drink  all  up. 
The  sun — and  who  dares  him  disgrace? 
With  drink.' — that  keeps  his  steady  pace,. 
Baits  at  the  sea,  and  keeps  good  hours. 
The  moon  and  stars,  and  mighty  powers 
Drink  not,  but  spill  that  on  the  floor 
The  sun  drew  up  the  day  before; 
And  charitable  dews  bestow 
On  herbs  that  droop  for  thirst  below. 
Then  fill  no  more — then  let  that  die 
That  would  the  drunkard  kill — for  why 
Shall  all  things  live  by  Rule  but  V 
Ye  men  of  More  wine  tell  me  why  ? 

 THE  REGISTER. 

.  MAY  7,  1831. 


A  valued  correspondent  has  sent  to  us  the  poetry 
which  will  be  found  in  our  paper  to-day,  entitled  Pro 
and  Con,  being  a  translation  from  Anacreon  with  a  re- 
ply to  its  philosophy,  by  an  old  Pennsylvanian  poet.  It 
will  prove  a  bonne  bouche  to  the  advocates  of  temperance. 
The  lines  in  the  parody, 

The  moon  and  stars,  and  mighty  powers 
Drink  not,  but  spill  that  on  the  floor 
The  sun  drew  up  the  day  before; 

are  a  happy  turn  to  the  argument  derived  from  the  ex- 
halations of  the  earth  by  the  Ionic  bard.  Though  Ana- 
creon touched  the  lyre  with  the  utmost  skill  and  sweet- 
ness, his  statue  at  Athens  represents  him  as  a  drunken 
old  man,  employed  in  gay  dissipation  and  thoughtless 
carousal.  After  a  life  of  debauchery,  he  was  choaked 
to  death  by  a  grape  stone. 
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1 

1 

35 

Cambria, 

5 

3 

3 

157 

Clearfield, 

3 

2 

1 

2 

24 

jCentre, 
^olumbia, 

2 

3 

1 

2 

35 

1 

3 

O 

6 
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;Erie, 

6 

5 

1 

0  O 
OO 

i  Fayette, 

3 

5 

4 

23 

66 

'Green, 
Huntingdon, 

5 

4 

12 

28 

11 

5 

5 

4 
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Jefferson, 

1 

2 

1 

1 

18 
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I  WHITE  PERSONS  includ 
ed  in  the  foregoing. 
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Indiana, 

3 

4 

5 

2 

222 

Lvcoming, 

1 

1 

O 

41 

Luzerile, 

3 

7 

1 

7 

561 

Mifflin, 

1 

5 

4 

5 

703 

Murcer,. 

2 

3 

6 

17 

271 

M'Kean, 

1 

1 

1 

Northumberland, 

1 

6 

9 

302 

Potter, 

38 

Somerset, 

2 

3 

O 
O 

10 

70 

1 

Susquehanna, 

3 

2 

6 

221 

Tioga, 

1 

1 

21 

Union, 

5 

4 

2 

9 

27 

Venango, 

1 

6 

2 

16 

1 

Warren, 

1 

1 

2 

65 

Washington, 

5 

10 

9 

19 

192 

1 

Westmoreland, 

9 

13 

8 

14 

237 

TOTAL. 

94 

106 

95 

207 

6147 
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FREE  COLOURED  PERSONS. 


MALES. 


For  the  Register  of  Pennsylvania. 
THE  ALCHEMIST. 
No.  XVI. 

Tjjf  4>t,?.o|£Mas'  ^  £rtitan£ou>f0^.j. 

As  a  true  Philadelphia!],  strongly  attached  to  my  na- 
tive city,  and  jealous  of  her  reputation,  1  have  often 
felt  mortified  on  hearing  remarks  made  in  disparage- 
ment of  her  hospitality  and  friendliness  towards  stran- 
gers. If  it  be  so,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis 
are  really  wanting  in  attention  to  a  virtue  so  amiable  as 
hospitality,  it  is  time  that  a  reformation  should  take 
place;  and  eyery  one  who  has  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
love  in  his  breast,  or  who  desires  to  promote  improve- 
ment in  all  that  is  "lovely  and  of  good  report,"  should 
make  it  his  endeavour  to  contribute  to  the  attainment 
of  a  better  character  in  this  respect. 

It  does  not  become  us,  when  we  are  censured  for 
coldness  towards  strangers,  to  be  affronted,  and  hasty 
in  denying  the  charge;  but  rather  to  enquire  how  far 
we  are  justly  liable  to  blame,  and  by  what  means  our 
manners  may  be  amended.  That  the  inhabitants  of 
Philadelphia  possess  the  qualities  essential  to  friend- 
ship and  genuine  civility,  has  not  been  questioned  by 
any  who  have  frequented  our  city;  on  the  contrary,  the 
substantial  virtues  of  our  citizens  have  been  much  eulo, 
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12,542 
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19,669 
16,005 

7,079 

4,803 
18,765 
20,049 
16,906 
29,237 
18,028 
27,159 

2,025 
14,251 
17,637 
27,304 
21,595 
19,731 

1,439 
18,168 

1,265 
17.741 
16,777 

9,062 
20,749 

9,128 

4,706 
42,860 
38,400 


gized.  Strangers,  however,  have  complained  of  a  cer- 
tain reserve  of  manner  and  a  formality  in  our  conduct  to 
them,  at  least  upon  first  acquaintance;  and  it  has  been 
frequently  said  that  our  sister  cities  aPe  not  liable  to 
this  imputation.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  well  known 
that  such  as  have  brought  respectable  letters  of  intro, 
duction,  have  met  with  a  reception  highly  gratifying  to 
them,  and  I  have  heard  an  observation  made  which  de- 
serves  to  be  considered:  that  the  civilities  of  Philadel- 
phians,are  not  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
a  stranger's  visit,  as  has  sometimes  been  the  case  in 
places  where  there  is  greater  promptitude  in  offering  a 
welcome.  It  is  true,  that  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
making  extraordinary  professions  of  delight  on  a  first 
interview,  and  that  the  people  of  this  city  are  cautious 
in  their  intercourse  with  persons  whom  they  do  not 
know  to  be  worthy  of  regard;  we  can  easily  imagine  what 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  a  stranger  must  be  produced 
by  any  excessive  reserve  resulting  from  this  prudence 
of  disposition.  Frank  and  easy  manners  are  very  pre- 
possessing, and  leave  a  pleasing  impression  on  one  who 
comes  to  day  and  departs  to-morrow;  a  better  acquaint- 
ance might,  in  some  instances,  dispel  the  illusion  pro- 
duced by  mere  outward  politeness,  but  there  are  com- 
paratively few  who  remain  Jong  enuugh  to  gain  such 
experience. 
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While  it  is  admitted  then,  that  Philadelphians  are 
somewhat  too  deliberate  in  their  manner  of  showing 
civilities  to  newly  arrived  guests,  it  is  not  intended  to 
plead  guilty  to  any  charge  of  unsociableness  of  temper. 
In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  social  qualities  of 
any  people,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  other  traits  in 
their  character,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  situation. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  a  considerate  and  pru- 
dent race,  generally  and  comparatively  speaking.  They 
are  not  easily  agitated  or  thrown  into  a  bustle,  but  pur- 
Bue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way  in  quietness  and  sobri- 
ety. They  are  diligent  in  the  transaction  of  their  pri- 
vate or  public  business,  and  generally  every  one  has 
some  regular  occupation:  steady  in  their  attachments, 
and  the  intercourse  of  relatives,  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances,gives  scope  to  the  exercise  of  their  social  feelings. 
Punctuality  in  fulfilling  their  engagements,  and  integ- 
rity in  their  dealings  are  their  recommendations  to  those 
whom  commercial  pursuits  bring  hither;  and  it  is  not 
their  practice  to  entertain  with  feasts  which  the  guest 
may  afterwards  find  to  have  been  at  his  expense.  When 
hospitable  attentions  are  offered  they  are  the  manifesta- 
tion of  a  sincere  spirit  of  goodwill,  or  of  a  sense  of  obli- 
gation to  practise  kindness  and  urbanity. 

Residents  in  the  country,  and  particularly  those  who 
live  on  plantations  in  southern  states,  are  apt  to  think 
citizens  inhospitable,  because  of  the  difference  in  their 
manners.  Let  them  consider  for  a  moment,  that  peo- 
ple living  in  secluded  situations,  are  glad  on  their  own 
sccount,  to  receive  the  traveller  and  entertain  him  in 
their  mansions,  but  the  same  motive  cannot  have  influ- 
ence in  a  populous  city,  where  society  of  any  descrip- 
tion is  always  to  be  found  with  little  seeking.  Besides 
this,  our  country  friends  have  so  much  more  leisure, 
that  they  are  not  under  any  necessity  of  making  a  sacri- 
fice of  time,  and  ihey  are  not  compelled  by  style  of  liv- 
ing to  take  any  unusual  pains  in  the  entertainment  of 
guests. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  appa- 
rent reserve  of  our  townsfolk,  is  an  over  nicety  about 
the  manner  of  entertaining  strangers.  Many  seem  to 
think  they  must  do  things  in  a  certain  style,  and  that  a 
formal  visit,  followed  by  an  invitation  to  an  elaborate 
dinner,  is  the  only  admissible  mode  of  commencing 
their  intercouse  wi'.h  a  person- whom  they  have  never 
before  seen.  Were  such  people  to  spend  a  few  months 
in  a  foreign  land,  they  would  learn  how  much  more 
grateful  to  the  feelings  of  a  stranger,  are  little  kindness- 
es that  flow  from  an  open  heart,  than  all  the  ceremo- 
nious politeness  that  can  be  exhibited.  When  there 
is  a  genuine  disposition  to  be  friendly,  to  do  as  we 
would  be  done  by  in  similar  circumstances,  it  would  be 
best  evidenced  by  endeavours  to  make  visiters  feel  at 
home  among  us.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that 
hospitality  consists  in  giving  sumptuous  feasts  and  ma- 
king formal  calls. 

Philadelphians  have  been  spoken  of  sometimes,  as  be- 
ing too  cautious  and  particular,  in  requiring  letters  of 
introduction  or  some  other  evidence  of  a  strangers  re- 
spectability, before  they  will  admit  him  to  their  circle  of 
acquaintance.    I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  ground 


for  imputing  to  us  an  excess  in  this  prudence.  It  has 
been  of  service  in  preventing  pseudo-barons  and 
knavish  adventurers  from  imposing  upon  us,  to  the  ex- 
tent they  have  done  in  some  other  quarters;  and  as  long 
as  imposters  exist,  it  will  be  proper  and  right  to,  en- 
quire, who  a  man  is,  before  we  give  him  admission  into 
our  families.  Is  it  reasonable  for  any  body  to  expect, 
that  in  a  large  city,  resorted  toby  individuals  of  all  char- 
acters, hospitality  will  be  spontaneously  tendered  to 
one  whose  personal  appearance  is  the  only  credential  of 
respectability  which  he  presents? 

If  those  who  visit  us  have  sometimes  j  ust  cause  of 
complaint,  have  not  we  also,  often  reason  to  complain 
of  the  conduct  of  strangers  to  us?  How  often  has  it  hap- 
pened that  a  letter  of  introduction  has  been  presented 
some  weeks  after  the  bearer's  arrival;  and  perhaps  the 
very  persons  who  behave  thus, will  cast  reflections  upon 
our  city.  How  often  have  visits  to  take  leave,  been 
the  first  intimation  received  of  a  stranger's  presence. 
1  have  known  several  instances  of  such  unsociable- 
ness that  were  sufficiently  provoking.  This  too  is  a 
subject  for  reformation. 

In  concluding  I  would  say  to  my  fellow-citizens,  let 
there  be  no  neglect  on  your  part  to  practise  a  virtue 
which  has  been  held  in  estimation  even  among  barbari- 
ans; and  I  would  ask  of  strangers  to  become  acquainted 
with  us  before  they  censure.  ,.'  ^ 


[Communicated.]} 

In  the  hope  that  some  one  of  the  learned  readers  of 
the  Register  may  furnish  a  notice  of  the  work  alluded  to, 
I  send  the  following  extract  from  Jefferson's  memoirs, 
vol.  1st,  page  392. 

"Many,  many  years  ago,  Cadwallader  Colden  wrote  a 
very  small  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  attraction  and 
impulsion,  a  copy  of  which  he  sent  to  Monsieur  de  Buf- 
fon.  He  was  so  charmed  with  it  that  he  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  a  friend  to  translate,  who  lost  it.  It  has  ever 
since  weighed  on  his  mind,  and  he  has  made  repeated 
trials  to  have  it  found  in  England,  but  in  vain.  He  ap- 
plied to  me,  I  am  in  hopes,  if  you  will  write  a  line  to 
the  Booksellers  of  Philadelphia  to  rummage  their  shops 
that  some  of  them  may  find  it.  Or,  perhaps  some  of  the 
careful  old  people  of  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey  may 
have  preserved  a  copy.  Letter  addressed  to  F.Hopkin- 
son,  Esq. 

This  was,  I  presume,  the  work  alluded  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  I'eter  Collinson  to  James  Logan, 
dated  in  1748. 

"As  to  Colden's  performance,  Jones*  shrugges  up  his 
shoulders, — it  is  too  deep  for  him,  but  Machinj-  so  ad- 
mires it,  that  he  will  not  believe  it  is  Colden's  own  but  a 
piece  of  European  production  that  by  shipwreck  or 
other  accident,  has  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  he  has 
adopted  it  for  his  own.  I  sent  some  of  the  Tracts  to 
Germany,  and  at  Wirtemburg.they  are  such  admirers  of 
it  that  it  is  translated  into  the  German  tongue,  &c. 


*Father  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  one  of  the  best 
Mathematicians  of  his  time, 
f  At  one  time  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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LAW  CASE. 

Doylkstoitn,  Bucks  Co.  May  3. 
Proceedings  of  Court. — The  Court  commenced  its 
session  on  Monday  morning-,  the  25th  inst.  Present, 
Judges  Fox  and  Watts. 
Commonwealth,  ~) 

vs.  >  Eaves-Dropping. 

Lovett.  j 
This  is  said  to  be  the  third  indictment  for  this 
offence  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  second  in  the  county. 
In  the  language  of  the  law,  "Eaves-Droppers  are  per- 
sons who  listen  under  the  walls  or  windows  or  the 
eaves  of  a  house,  to  hearken  after  discourse,  and  there- 
upon to  frame  slanderous  and  mischievous  tales,  and 
they  are  said  to  be  a  common  nuisance,  and  indictable 
and~punishable  by  fine,  and  to  find  surety  lor  good 
behaviour." 

The  evidence  in  this  case  was,  that  the  defendant 
went  to  a  house  in  the  evening,  and  looked  in  at  the 
windows;  and  that  he  did  tell  slanderous  and  mischiev- 
ous tales  of  what  he  saw  there.  Evidence  was  also 
given  by  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  house,  that  lie 
authorized  the  defendant  to  go  about  the  premises,  to 
watch  the  conduct  of  his  wife,  and  see  if  there  was  any 
thing  amiss. 

Mr.  Morris,  for  the  defendant,  argued  th'atj  this  was 
a  novel  kind  of  case — but  two  indictments  of  the  kind 
have  ever  been  tried  in  Pennsylvania,  and  but  one  con- 
viction is  found — that  of  the  case  of  T.  Leonard,  tried 
in  this  county  while  Mr.  Fox  was  Prosecutor.  In  the 
other  case,  which  was  tried  before  Judge  Rush,  in 
Philadelphia,  the  defendants  were  acquitted,  but  sen- 
tenced to  pay  the  costs.  Two  points  were  chiefly  re- 
lied on:  1st.  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  offence  is  with- 
in the  criminal  law  of  this  state,  and  2d,  if  it  be  within 
the  law,  it  is  a  kind  of  prosecution  not  to  be  encourag- 
ed, and  the  proof  must  strictly  pursue  the  charge  as 
laid.  First,  this  offence,  if  indictable,  is  so  only  at 
common  law.  That  all  the  offences  which  were  known 
to  the  common  law  of  England  are  not  considered  in- 
dictable by  our  law,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  case  of  a 
prosecution  in  Philadelphia,  of  a  woman  fur  a  common 
scold,  where  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  com- 
mon law  punishment  of  ducking  could  not  be  inflicted 
in  this  state.  I  refer  to  this  case,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
relation  to  the  introduction  into  our  common  law  of  the 
English  common  law  offences — that  we  only  adopted 
such  parts  of  their  code  as  were  considered  suitable  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  country.  What  is  common 
law  but  common  usage?  Thus  it  will  be  perceived  the 
Supreme  Court  have  recognized  the  position  that  our 
forefathers  did  not  bring  with  them  in  the  settlement  of 
the  country,  all  the  common  law  usages.  Since  being 
employed  in  this  case,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ex- 
amine the  book  of  criminal  law  to  find  the  reason  of  the 
common  law  usage  in  England,  and  have  found  them 
bald  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Chitty, 
which  I  believe  contains  all  the  criminal  law  in  force  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  2d  Smith's  Laws,  it  is  found,  as  it  is 
in  Blackstone,  under  the  head  of  Nuisance;  and  in  the 
same  words,  and  under  the  same  head,  Smith  includes 
a  Common  Scold, 
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It  is  true,  there  was  an  indictment  and  conviction  for 
this  offence  in  this  county.  But  the  criminal  law  of 
Pennsylvania  is  a  unit — it  is  the  same  thing  in  every 
part  of  the  state.  What  was  law  in  Philadelphia,  was 
also,  law  in  this  and  every  other  county.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  what  was  considered  the  law  in  Phila- 
delphia, I  will  read  a  case  tried  by  Judge  Rush,  report- 
ed in  the  Franklin  Gazette,  June  17,  1818,  Common- 
wealth vs.  Richmond  and  Mengelt — (Case  read.) — 
Peejiing  or  looking;  then,  according  to  this  case,  is  not 
an  indictable  offence;  it  must  be  by  listening  or  heark- 
ing  after  discourse,  that  the  offence  of  Eves-Dropping 
is  committed  and  a  man  is  allowed  to  /iee/i  wherever  he 
pleases,  and  when  he  pleases,  and  for  what  purpose  he 
pleases,  without  being  indictable.  (Mr.  Morris  further 
argued  from  the  evidence  that  Lovett  was  sent  by  the 
owner  of  the  house  to  look  after  the  premises,  &c. 

Ross  for  Prosecution: — It  is  true,  as  has  been  said, 
that  when  prosecutions  are  brought  before  you  of  a 
trifling  nature,  you  ought  not  to  countenance  them; 
but  it  is  also  true,  that  when  offences  of  an  enormous 
character  are  committed,  you  ought  to  be  equally  vigi- 
lentand  equally  careful,  in  punishing.  The  offence  now 
before  you  is  not  trifling  in  its  nature;  it  is  calculated  to 
strike  at  thevery  root  of  society.  What  offeace  can  be 
more  enormous  in  its  character,  or  more  important  in  its 
results,  than  to  surround  your  house,  which  is  your  castle 
— a  castle  no  one  dare  invade — to  listen  to  your  private 
conversation  with  your  family,  and  to  form  tales  of  mis- 
chief. This  case  presents  as  gross  an  instance  of  Eaves- 
Dropping  as  ever  came  before  a  Court  and  Jury,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  pursue  it  strictly.  It  istrue,  as  has 
also  been  said,  you  are  Judges  of  the  Law  as  well  as 
the  fact  in  this  case — but  the  Juror  who  undertakes  to 
go  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  Court  in  a  matter  of 
Law,  treads  on  dangerous  and  slippery  ground.  He  is 
equally  able  with  the  Court  to  judge  of  facts;  but  the 
moment  he  attempts  to  decide  what  is  Law,  he  under- 
takes to  use  a  power  he  is  not  able  to  wield.  What  is 
the  Law  of  this  case'  What  reason  has  the  Counsel  for 
the  Defendant  given  for  believing  that  this  offence  is  not 
indictable  in  Pennsylvania?  The  case  of  a  common 
scold,  tried  in  Philadelphia,  is  cited.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  this  woman  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
be  ducked  three  times  ;  and  the  Supreme  Court  after- 
wards decided  she  could  be  indicted,  convicted,  and 
punished,  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  but  that  the  par- 
ticular species  of  punishment  by  ducking  could  not  be 
inflicted  in  this  State.  The  Supreme  Court  has  said 
that  the  common  Law  was  only  introduced  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  our  circumstances. — Then  what  is  more  con- 
formable to  our  situation  and  the  condition  of  a  free  peo- 
ple than  this  punishment  of  Eaves-Dropping,  by  fine 
and  by  finding  sureties  for  good  behaviour.  The  gen- 
tleman has  said  the  books  were  bald  on  the  subject  of 
this  offence — that  it  was  only  described  in  Smith's  Laws 
and  Blackstone.  I  find  it  recognized  in  Russel's  Crim- 
inal Law,  one  of  the  latest  and  best  English  works,  re- 
cently re-published  in  this  country.  Smith's  Laws  is 
also  an  authority  which  has  never  been  disputed  or  de- 
nied. I  lay  it  down,  then,  as  the  law  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  this  is  an  indictable  offence:  it  will  be  so  laid  down 
to  you  by  the  Court.  (Here  Mr.  Ross  commented  on 
,  the  testimony  at  length.)    It  has  been  said  the  ownes- 
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of  the  house  authorized  this  man  to  go  to  the  premises, 
and  to  be  a  spy  on  the  conduct  of  his  family — of  his  wife. 
I  deny  that  there  is  any  such  evidence  in  the  case;  and 
I  would  ask  the  Court  to  charge  the  jury,  whether  a 
husband  has  a  right  to  authorise  a  person  to  pry  into  the 
conduct  of  his  wife,  and  afterwards  circulate  reports  in- 
jurious to  her  character.  1  think  no  husband  has  such 
a  right.  But  if  there  is  a  right  to  authorize  a  person  to 
watch,  there  is  no  authority  to  circulate  such  rumours 
and  injurious  tales — there  is  no  evidence  of  it,  and  no 
such  authority  could  be  given  to  do  that  which  the  per- 
son himself  should  not. 

Fox,  President  charged  the  Jury.  —  Gentlemen,  we 
have  been  asked  to  charge  that  the  Jury  have  the  right 
to  judge  the  Law  as  well  as  the  facts.    As  to  matters  of 
form,  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  indictment,  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.    In  this  respect  the  Jury  have 
no  jurisdiction.    As  a  matter  of  Law,  the  defendant  mav 
have  advantage  of  them  on  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment as  well  as  of  any  other  matter  of  Law.    We  are, 
at  present,  to  take  the  indictment  as  well  drawn,  sub- 
ject to  the  revision  of  the  Court,  on  a  motion  for  that 
purpose.    I  take  it,  the  first  Count  of  this  indictment  is- 
sufficient  to  found  a  verdict  on,  if  the  facts  are  suffi- 
ciently proved  to  warrant  the  finding  as  laid.  {Indict- 
ment read.)    That  is  the  first  Count  ;  and  it  strikes  me, 
that  if  the  facts  are  made  out  as  there  laid,  the  offence 
is  completely  made  out,  "that  he  listened  with  the  in- 
tent to  frame  mischievous  tales,  &c."  (2d  and  3d  Counts 
read.)    I  lay  it  down  as  the  Law,  that  if  the  gist  of  the 
offence  be  wanting,  to  wit,  that  he  went  listening  about 
or  around  the  house,  that  no  tales,  however  malicious, 
he  might  circulate,  could  possibly  render  this  indict- 
ment more  available  to  produce  a  conviction,  if  he  is 
not  guilty  on  the  first  Count.    If  he  did  not  "listen," 
no  offence  could  be  committed,  no  matter  how  false  the 
tales  he  afterwards  circulated .    Then  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  say  you  are  the  Judges  of  the  Law  and  the 
facts  in  this  case,  and  that  you  are  not  to  be  bound  by 
my  opinion  of  the  Law.    That  is  exactly  true  ;  and  the 
responsibility,  if  you  take  the  power,  is  yours  also.  In 
all  criminal  cases,  this  is  so  ;  and  the  Court  have  no  right 
to  interfere,  further  than  to  tell  the  Jury  what  the  Law 
is  ;  but  if  the  Jury  choose  not  to  regard  what  the  Court 
tell  them  is  Law,  they  have  the  right  to  do  so  ;  subject 
to  certain  restrictions.    The  Law  is  not  the  opinion  of 
any  single  Judge.    When  the  Law  is  once  decided,  it 
is  the  Law  of  the  land,  and  no  Judge  or  Jury  has  a  l  ight 
to  disregard  the  Law.    It  binds  equally  the  Juror  and 
the  Judge.    It  is  not,  therefore,  the  caprice  of  a  Jury 
that  must  decide  this  or  any  other  criminal  case.    In  this 
view  of  what  the  Law  is,  I  take  it,  the  case  of  Eaves- 
Dropping  is  not  an  open  question  in  this  County,  or  in 
this  District,  and  that  it  must  be  taken  as  settled,  until 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  decide  otherwise.    On  the  in- 
dictment of  T.  Leonard,  who  was  convicted  in  this 
Court,  the  Law  was  settled,  and  I  consider  myself  bound 
to  consider  it  settled  and  that  it  is  also  binding  on  the 
Jury.    If  Judge  Ross  was  wrong  in  that  decision,  it  is 
not  to  be  rectified  by  this  Court  or  Jury,  but  by  the 
Supreme  Court.    It  is  not  for  the  Court,  nor  is  it  for  one 
Jury  to  say  this  moment  what  the  Law  is  ;  and  at  anoth- 
er time  to  say  it  is  different.    If  this  Jury  should  decide 
that  this  offence  is  indictable,  it  would  not  be  compe- 
tent for  another  Jury  to  reverse  their  decision,  and  say 
it  is  not  indictable,  that  is  the  former  decision  would  be 
binding  on  their  consciences.    Therefore  it  is,  I  say 
this  is  not  now  an  open  question  in  this  County:  if  we 
should  be  wrong  the  Supreme  Court  has  the  power  to 
set  us  right.    1  consider  this  as  a  serious  kind  of  of- 
fence.   Every  man's  house  is  his  castle,  where  no  man 
has  a  right  to  intrude  for  any  purpose  whatever.  No 
man  has  a  right  to  pry  intc  your  secrecy  in  your  own 
house.    There  are  very  few  families  where  even  the 
truth  would  not  be  very  unpleasant  to  be  toldal!  overthe 
country.    Ifmigrht  perhaps  cause  the  destruction  oftiie 
family,  even  ii  the  stories  told  were  true.    Suppose  in 


this  case  they  are  true.  Suppose  they  are  false",  and 
this  man  did  go  to  that  house,  for  the  purpose  of  flam- 
ing these  stories.  Why,  you  have  it  in  evidence,  that! 
this  family  is  sundered  ;  that  the  husband  ami  wife  do 
not  live  together.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  all  per- 
sons, that  our  families  should  be  sacred  from  the  intru- 
sion of  every  person.  Then  this  case  I  suppose  to  be 
settled,  as  to  the  Law,  and  to  become  a  mere  question 
of  fact.  Did  he  go  there  and  listen,  vjith  the  intent  to 
frame  slanderous  tales  ?  &e.  If  a  man  goes  with  intent 
to  effect  a  certain  purpose,  it  is  for  you  to  determine 
whether  he  would  not  use  all  his  senses  to  make  the 
discovery  ;  whether  he  would  not  listea  as  well  as  look, 
and  if  you  are  satisfied  he  did  listen  with  '.bat  intent, 
you  may  convict  him  on  this  indictment. 

Another  question  is  presented  in  this  case,  and  it  is  a 
serious  one.  Some  evidence  has  been  offeied  to  show 
that  the  owner  of  the  house — the  husband — gave  this 
man  authority  to  watch  his  wife.  If  he  did  so,  as  he 
had  a  right  to  do,  the  defendant  should  be  acquitted. 
There  is  no  Law  that  can  prevent  a  husband  from  con- 
stituting a  watch  over  his  wife.  A  husband  may  slan- 
der his  wife,  yet  she  can-not  maintain  aril  action  for  the 
slander.  If  the  wife  is  slandered  by  another,  the  hus- 
band must  join  in  the  action  for  the  slander,  and  there 
is  no  way  that  I  know  of  for  her  to  obtain  redress  at 
Law  against  her  husband.  And  if  lie  has  given  this  man 
authority  to  watch  his  wife,  I  do  not  know  how  he  can 
be  prosecuted.  But  it  is  for  the  Defendant  to  make 
out  this  part  of  the  proof — of  authority.  If  he  has  pro- 
ved it,  it  is  good  evidence  tor  him  ;  if  not,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  his  defence. 

Boss,  asked  the  Court  to  charge,  Whether,  if  even- 
the  Jury  were  satisfied  that  authority  had  been  given  by 
the  husband,  to  the  Defendant,  to  watch  his  house,  and 
oversee  the  conduct  of  his  wife — Did  such  authority 
justify  the  Defendant  in  afterwards  circulating  tales  of 
what  he  had  seen,  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  wife  ; 
and  whether,  if  he  did  circulate  such  tales,  he  was  not 
guiltv  on  the  third  count? 

President  :—  l  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  the 
husband  gave  authority  to  the  Defendant  to  watch  his- 
wife,  he  cannot  be  indicted  for  Eaves-Dropping. 

The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty,  and  Wil- 
helmina  Broad n ax  to  pay  costs. 


ADnnrss  or  the 
COMMITTEE  on  PREMIUMS  &  EXHIBITIONS. 

Of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the  Stale  of  Pc7insylvunia,  for 
the  Promotion  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

Po  the  Manufacturers  and  Mechanics  of  the  U.  S. 
The  committee  on  premiums  and  exhibitions  of  the 
"Franktin  Institute  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  inform  the  manu- 
facturers, mechanics,  and  artizans  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  seventh  exhibition  of  American  manufactures 
will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  4th,  5th, 
6th,  and  Tib  October,  1831,  to  which  all  persons  are  in- 
vited to  send  the  products  of  their  skill,  ingenuity,  and 
industry. 

In  order  that  the  happy  results  which  have  attended 
former  exhibitions  may  be  secured  for  the  one  now  an- 
nounced, the  Committee  have  determined  to  pursue  the 
same  system,  with  such  modifications  as  increased  ex- 
perience leads  them  to  believe  will  be  beneficial. 

The  annexed  regulations  have  been  adopted  for  the 
occasion,  and  to  these  the  Committee  invite  the  parti- 
cular attention  of  all  who  wish  to  deposit  their  goods."  ' 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  list  Of  premiums  is  more  vari- 
ed and  extensive  than  on  former  occasions.  This  mea- 
sure ha?  been  adopted  with  a  hope  that  it  vyould  enlist 
a  larger  share  of  public  attention,  and  add  tn  the  value 
and  interest  of  the  exhibitioH.  The  regulations  have 
been  framed  to  secure  the  fullest  impartiality  on  the  pari; 
of  the  judges,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  enable  the  committer 
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to  accomplish  the  arduous  and  delicate  task  of  discrimi- 
nation, with  that  success  which  has  attended  the  exer- 
tions of  their  predecessors.  This  is  the  jnost  difficult, 
and  perhaps  the  only  unpleasant  duty  attached  to  the 
exhibitions.  But  the  liberal  confidence  of  the  public, 
as  well  as  the  good  sense  and  candour  of  the  depositors, 
have  hitherto  contributed  to  relieve  the  task  from  many 
■of  its  asperities;  and  the  committee  hope,  that  as  their 
exertions  will  be  equally  strenuous,  their  measures  will 
be  viewed  with  the  same  kindness  and  liberality. 

The  Institute  have  no  other  object  in  their  exhibitions, 
than  the  promotion  of  American  manufactures,  by  en- 
couraging and  stimulating  our  artizans,  by  creating  a 
wholesome  competition  between  those  employed  in 
similar  branches,  and  by  arraying  together  all  that  can 
contribute  to  remove  the  unfounded  prejudices  that  are 
entertained  against  American  manufactures. 

The  committee  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  com- 
petitors for  premiums,  that  the  real  merit  of  otherwise 
valuable  specimens  of  art  is  much  diminished  by  the  in- 
judicious introduction  of  heavy  mouldings  and  carvings, 
incongruous  forms  and  unharmonious  colours.  Experi- 
ence proves  that  a  discerning  public  have  hitherto  ex- 
pressed a  decided  preference  for  those  productions 
which  combine  simplicity  with  elegance. 

Whilst  it  is  desirable  that  such  articles  should  be  ex- 
hibited as  are  calculated  to  display  the  high  attainments 
of  our  mechanics,  and  which  manifest  the  utmost  skill 
and  delicacy,  it  is  considered  as  equally,  and,  indeed, 
more  important,  that  those  which  are  of  universal  con- 
sumption, and  which  are  manufactured  in  iarge  quanti- 
ties, should  also  appear,  and  that  fnese  should  be  of  the 
kind  and  quality  which  are  ordinarily  made. 

WILLIAM  H.  KEATING,""! 
SAMUEL  J.  ROBBINS, 
JAMES  RONALDSON, 
M.  W.  BALDWIN, 
FREDERICK  FRALEY, 
JOSHUA  G.  BARKER. 
ALEX'R  FEUGUSON, 
J.  HENRY  BULKLEY. 
Published  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
M.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman 

W.  Hamilton,  Actuary. 
Philadelphia,  February  10, 1831. 


bition.  The  reports  of  the  judges,  or  parts  of  them, 
shall  be  appended  to  the  general  report,  with  their 
signatures. 

10.  All  goods  intended  for  competition,  must  be  ac- 
companied by  an  invoice  stating  the  price.  - 

11.  Arrangements  will  be  made  to  exhibit  to  advan- 
tage any  working  models  that  may  be  sent  in  for  exhi- 
bition, and  the  managers  respectfully  invite  contribu- 
tions in  this  branch.  Experience  has  shown  the  inter- 
est which  the  public  take  in  them;  and  the  managers 
are  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  the  display  of  them 
is  ca  ciliated  to  convey  useful  information.  A  careful 
and  competent  supcrintendant  Mill  be  provided. 
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REGULATIONS. 

1.  All  articles  intended  for  competition  must  be  de- 
posited, at  latest,  on  Monday,  the  third  of  October,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  (noon.) 

2.  The  judges  shall  be  appointed  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  September,  and  a  list  of  them  published  in  one  or 
more  newspapers. 

3.  To  insure  perfect  impartiality,  the  Managers,  and 
all  firms  or  partnerships  in  which  managers  are  interest- 
ed, shall  be  excluded  from  competition,  and  no  commit- 
tee shall  award  a  premium  or  compliment  to  any  of  its 
members. 

4.  No  premium  shall  be  awarded  for  an  article  that 
has  received  one  at  any  other  public  exhibition;  and 
none  can  receive  a  premium  that  is  not  equal  in  quality 
to  the  best  articles  of  similar  manufacture,  presented  at 
former  exhibitions. 

5.  Whenever  the  price  is  made  a  condition  of  premi- 
um, the  makers  must  engage  to  furnish  the  required 
quantity  at  the  price  affixed. 

5.  Proof  of  origin  must  be  furnished,  if  required,  for 
every  specimen  offered  for  premium. 

7.  The  managers  reserve  to  themselves  the  privilege 
of  withholding  a  premium,  whenever  the  article  is  deem- 
ed not  to  deserve  it. 

8.  Should  articles  of  extraordinary  merit  be  present- 
ed, the  managers  will  with  pleasure  extend  premiums 
to  them,  although  not  embraced  in  the  annexed  list. 

9.  A  full  report  of  the  premiums  awarded,  and  of  the 
principal  goods  exhibited,  as  well  as  a  catalogue  of  all 
others;  shall  be  published  immediately  after  the  exlii- 


HJ5T  OF  PREMIUMS. 

1.  To  the  person  who  shall  manufacture  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  greatest  quantitity  of  iron  from  the  ore, 
during  the  \  ear  ending-  September  1,  1831,  using  no 
other  fuel  than  anthracite,  the  quantity  not  to  be  less 
than  twenty  tons.  A  Gold  Medal. 

2.  To  the  person  who  shall  manufacture  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  greatest  quantity  of  iron  from  the  ore, 
during  the  year  ending  September  1,  1831,  using  no 
other  fuel  than  the  bituminous  coal,  the  quantity  not  to 
be  5ess  than  twenty  tons.  A  Gold  31edal. 

3.  To  the  person  who  shall  invent  the  best  grate  or 
stove  for  the  consumption  of  anthracite  in  cooking  and 
other  domestic  purposes,  in  small  families,  one  hundred 
dollars  and  A  Silver  Medal. 

The  grate  or  slove  must  be  better  and  cheaper  than 
any  now  in  use.  Its  price  must  be  undev  fifteen  dollars, 
and  the  maker  must  obligate  himself  to  furnish  any  re- 
quired number,  (not  exceeding  fifty,)  at  the  same  price 
and  of  equal  quality.  No  grate  or  stove  shall  be  re- 
ceived for  competition,  in  which  the  fumes  resulting 
from  the  combustion  of  the  anthracite  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  food  to  be  cooked. 

4.  To  the  person  who  shall  invent  the  best  grate  or 
stove  for  purposes  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  appli- 
cable for  large  families,  hotels,  &c.      A  Silver  Medal. 

The  condition:)  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  above,  ex- 
cept the  price  is  not  limited,  but  the  cost  for  which  it 
can  be  made  will  betaken  into  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  merit  of  the  claims  presented. 

5.  To  the  inventor  of  the  best  constructed  furnace 
and  boiler,  superior  to  any  now  in  use,  for  generating 
steam,  with  anthracite.  A  Silver  Medal. 

Certificates  will  be  required  of  the  furnace  having 
been  in  use  some  time,  of  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed, 
and  of  the  effect  produced. 

6.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  mountain  barometer, 
which  shall  combine  portability  with  great  accuracy  and 
durability.  The  scale  to  be  divided  by  the  aid  of  a  ver- 
nier into  at  least  the  two  thousandth  part  of  an  inch; 
with  thermometers  attached  to  the  instrument,  and  di- 
vided according  to  Fahrenheit's  scale,  at  least  into  de- 
grees. The  case  for  enclosing  the  barometer  in  travel- 
ling, should  serve  as  a  stand  for  it  when  in  use. 

A  Silver  Medal. 

7.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  theodolite. 

A  Silver  Medal. 

The  instrument  to  be  provided  with  an  achromatic 
telescope,  furnished  with  a  sunshade,  reading  both  in 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  planes;  by  means  of  verniers 
to  30  seconds.  The  horizontal  circle  numbered  to 
360°.  The  graduated  circles  or  arcs,  and  verniers,  to 
be  of  silver,  and  all  the  movements  by  tangent  screws; 
the  instrument  to  be  provided  with  fixed  eye  glasses. 

The  principles  governing  the  construction,  the  re- 
sults from  actual  trial,  the  appropriateness  of  the  alloys, 
the  propriety  in  the  strength  of  the  different  parts,  the 
entire  weight  and  portableness,  and  the  workmanship 
generally  will  decide  the  premium  for  this  instrument. 

8.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  level.  A  Silver  Medal. 
The  spirit  glass  to  be  about  8  inches  in  length,  with 

an  erect  achromatic  telescope  provided  with  a  sun 
shade. 
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The  considerations  governing  the  award  in  this  case 
to  be  similar  to  those  for  the  theodolite.  The  facilities 
in  making  the  adjustment,  and  their  permanency  being 
of  primary  importance  in  this  instrument,  these  con- 
sidera'ions  will  have  a  corresponding  influence  in  ma- 
king the  award. 

9.  To  the  makerof  the  best  surveyor's  compass, 

A  Silver  Medal. 
The  needle  to  be  about  six  inches  in  length.  The 
graduations  to  extend  to  half  degrees,  and  without  any 
apparatus  to  compensate  for  the  variation.  The  com- 
pass box  to  be  without  letters,  or  even  the  Jleur  de  lis, 
though  the  cardinal  points  should  be  represented  by 
lines.  The  instrument  to  be  provided  with  the  tripod 
Staff.  The  considerations  determining  the  awards  for 
the  theodolite  and  level  will  decide  the  merits  of  this 
instrument. 

10.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  levelling  staff, 

A  Silver  Medal. 

The  staff  to  be  of  wood,  armed  with  shoes;  graduated 
decimally,  and  to  read  by  a  vernier  to  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  foot;  the  least  and  greatest  height  the  staff  is 
capable  of  designating — the  wood  ensuring  sufficient 
strength  without  inconvenient  weight  and  liability  to 
warp — and  the  facility  and  accuracy  in  use  are  the  con-  | 
siderations  which  will  govern  the  award  in  this  case. 

It  is  recommended  that  until  the  premiums  on  Nos. 
7,  8,  9,  and  10  are  awarded,  the  makers'  name  be  omit-* 
ed  from  the  instruments.    Should  these  four  premiums 
be  awarded  to  the  same  maker,  then,  instead  of  giving 
him  the  four  silver  medals,  he  shall  be  entitled  to 

A  Gold  Medal. 

11.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  rifle  gun,  iron  mounted, 
with  percussion  lock  and  double  triggers,  to  carry  a  ball 
of  from  25  to  35  to  the  pound,  and  not  to  exceed  $20  in 
price,  A  Silver  Medal. 

12.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  rifle  gun,  with  percus- 
sion lock  and  double  triggers,  to  carry  a  ball  of  from  50 
to  75  to  the  pound  A  Silver  Medal. 

No  limitation  being  fixed  to  the  price  of  the  -rifle  in 
this  premium,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  in  the  award 
of  it,  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  excellence  of  the  work- 
manship will  be  considered, 

13.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  double  barreled  fowling 
piece  with  percussion  locks,  A  Silver  Medal. 

14.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  oil  fi  om  cotton  seed, not 
less  than  one  hundred  gallons  to  be  made, 

A  Silver  Medal. 

15.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  vegetable  oil  that  will 
answer  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil.  It  must  be  free 
from  flavour.  Not  less  than  one  hundred  gallons  to  be 
made,  A  Stiver  Medal. 

16.  To  the  manufacturer  ,'.f  the  best  margaric  candles, 
not  less  than  one  thous  ihd  pounds  to  be  made, 

A  Silver  Medal. 
17-  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  specimens  of 
isinglass  or  fish  glue,  not  less  than  twenty  pounds  in 
sheets  to  be  exhibited,  A  Silver  Medal. 

18.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  ordinary  glue,  such  as 
is  used  by  cabinet  makers,  hatters,  bookbinders,  print- 
ers, &.c.  A  Silver  Medal. 

The  premium  to  be  awarded  for  its  fitness  for  all  the 
above  mentioned  purposes. 

19.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  white  velum  quarto 
post  paper,  made  from  the  best  No.  1  domestic  rags, 
weighing  not  less  than  8  lbs.  per  ream.  Not  less  than 
one  hundred  reams  to  be  made;  and  ten  reams  to  be 
exhibited,  A  Silver  Medal. 

20.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  specimens  of 
porcelain,  A  Silver  Medal. 

The  specimens  to  constitute  a  tea  set  of  not  less  than 
seventy-two  pieces.  In  awarding  this  premium,  the 
texture  of  the  ware,  its  colour,  painting,  gilding,  and 
the  ek-gance  and Wastefulness  of  the  form  will  be  taken 
i nto  consideration. 

21.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  dinner  set  of 


blue  and  white  China,  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pieces,  A  Silver  Medal. 

The  same  considerations  s*s  in  the  preceding  will  in- 
fluence the  award  of  this  premium. 

22.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  and  most  extensive  va- 
riety of  cut  glass,  A  Silver  Medal. 

In  awarding  this  premium,  the  judges  will  determine 
whether  the  glass  is  transparent  and  colourless,  free 
from  flaws  or  air  bubbles — the  forms  tasteful  and  sym- 
metric— the  cutting  regular  and  chaste — and  the  speci- 
mens combining  most  of  these  qualities  in  the  greatest 
variety  of  pieces,  shall  be  deemed  the  best. 

23.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  constructed  lamp  for 
illuminating  the  streets  of  a  city.         A  Silver  Medal. 

23.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  and  most  extensive  va 
riety  of  mantel,  astral,  or  hanging  lamps. 

A  Silver  Medal. 
In  the  award  of  this  premium,  due  regard  will  be 
paid  to  the  construction  of  the  lamp  in  all  its  parts — to 
propriety  and  elegance  of  form — and  to  the  excellence 
of  the  workmanship  in  every  respect. 

25.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  sideboard,  to  combine 


A  Silver  Medal 


usefulness  as  well  as  beauty. 

26.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  ladies'  cabinet  secre- 
tary and  book  case,  of  wood,  the  growth  or  produce  of 
the  United  States.  A  Silver  Medal. 

27.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  set  of  cabinet  chairs  and 
sofa  to  match;  not  less  than  12  chairs  and  one  sofa  to  be 
exhibited,  all  of  wood  the  growth  and  produce  of  the 
United  States.  A  Silver  Medal 

28.  To  the  apprentice  who  exhibits  the  best  speci- 
men of  his  own  wor'rC  in  mortising  and  tenoning  wood, 
not  less  than  12  mortises  and  tenons  to  fit  together;  also 
six  veneered  columns,  suitable  for  bureaus  or  side- 
boards. A  Silver  Medal. 

No  premium  will  be  awarded  for  the  cabinet  ware  un- 
less the  design  be  chaste  and  elegant,  and  the  work- 
manship equal  to  the  best  exhibited  on  former  occa- 
sions. 

29.  For  the  best  cast  iron  hollowware,  tinned  inside, 
for  culinary  purposes,  to  be  equal  to  the  best  British 
goods  of  the  same  description,  not  less  than  one  dozen 
pieces  to  be  exhibited.  A  Silver  Medal. 

30.  For  the  best  brass  battery  kettles,  equal  to  those 
made  in  Great  Britain,  not  less  than  one  dozen  to  be 
exhibited,  A  Silver  Medal. 

31.  For  the  bes*  bell  metal  kettles,  not  less  than  one 
dozen  to  be  exhibited,  A  Silver  Medal. 

32.  For  the  best  iron  wire  of  assorted  numbers,  from 
7  to  25,  not  less  than  200  lbs.  to  be  exhibited, 

A  Silver  Medal. 

33.  For  the  best  brass  wire  of  assorted  numbers,lrom 
7  to  25,  not  less  than  200  lbs.  to  be  exhibited, 

A  Silver  Medal. 

34.  For  the  best  card  wire  of  assorted  numbers,from 
30  to  35,  not  less  than  200  lbs.  to  be  exhibited, 

A  Silver  Medal. 

35.  For  the  best  cast  steel  hand  and  pannel  saws,  26 
inches  long,  not  less  than  one  dozen  of  each  to  be  ex- 
hibited, A  Silver  Medal. 

36.  For  the  best  cast  steel  iron  back  saws  assorted, 
from  10  to  18  inches  long,  not  less  than  two  dozen  to 
be  exhibited,  A  Silver  Medal. 

37.  For  the  best  tea  set  of  silver  plated  goods, 

A  Silver  Medal. 

38.  For  the  best  set  of  table  cutlery,  to  consist  of  not 
less  than  51  pieces,  .      A  Silver  Medal. 
-  39.  For  the  best  anvils,  equal  to  the  mouse  hole  an- 
vils, assorted  from  1  to  2  cwt.  not  less  than  five  anvils, 
to  be  exhibited,  A  Silver  Medal. 

40.  For  the  best  japanned  tea  trays,  the  japanning  to 
be  done  upon  American  sheet  iron,  not  less  than  six 
trays  to  be  exhibited,  A  Silver  Medal. 

41.  For  the  best  bar  iron,  from  2  to  5  inches  square, 
and  round  iron  from  2  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  not  less 
than  5  tons  of  each  to  be  made,  and  5  cwt.  of  each  to  be 
exhibited,  A  Silver  Medal. 
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42.  For  the  best  cast  steel  of  assorted  sizes,  not  less 
than  2  cwt.  to  be  exhibited.  A  Silver  Medal. 

43.  For  the  best  sheet  iron,  equal  to  that  made  in 
Russia,  not  less  than  24  sheets  lo  be  exhibited. 

A  Silver  Medal. 

44.  For  the  best  cast  steel  files,  from  6  to  14  inches 
in  length,  one  dozen  of  each,  rough,  bastard  ami  smooth 
cut,  to  be  exhibited.  A  Silver  Medal. 

45.  For  the  best  smiths' vices,  equal  to  those  known 
by  the  name  of  tower  vices,  not  less  than  five  to  be  ex- 
hibited, and  to  weigh  from  30  to  80  lbs. 

A  Silver  Medal. 

46.  For  the  best  trowels  for  the  use  of  stone  masons, 
bricklayers,  and  plasterers,  not  less  than  twelve  of  each 
to  be  exhibited.  A  Silver  Medal. 

47.  For  the  best  sample  of  drab  and  olive  bang-up 
cord  and  velveteen,  not  less  than  two  hundred  yards  to 
be  exhibited,  A  Silver  Medal. 

48.  For  the  best  sample  of  green  and  red  canton 
flannel,  not  less  than  twenty-six  inches  wide,  and  two 
hundred  yards  to  be  exhibited,  A  Silver  Medal. 

49.  For  the  best  sample  of  white  Canton  flannel, 
twenty. six  inches  wide,  not  less  than  two  hundred  yards 
to  be  exhibited,  and  to  be  superior  to  any  before  offer- 
ed, A  Silver  Medal. 

50.  For  the  best  sample  of  6-4  cambric  muslin;  made 
of  yarns  from  nnmberforty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
not  less  than  five  pieces  of  twelve  yards  each  to  be  ex- 
hibited, Ji  Silver  Medal. 

51.  For  the  best  sample  of  6-4  book  muslin,  made  of 
yarns  from  No.  one  hundred  to  two  hundred,  not  less 
than  five  pieces,  often  yards  each,  to  be  exhibited, 

A  Silver  Medal. 

52.  For  the  best  sample  of  plain  and  figured  laces 
and  lace  veils,  to  be  exclusively  of  American  manufac- 
ture- -  A  Sdver  Medal. 

53.  For  the  best  sample  of  furniture  chintz,  not  less 
than  four  colors,  and  not  less  than  five  pieces  of  twenty 
eight  yards  each,  to  be  exhibited,       A  Silver  Medal. 

54.  For  the  best  sample  of  rich  chintz  prints,  for  la- 
dies' dresses,  not  less  than  three  colours,  and  not  less 
than  five  pieces  of  twentv-eight yaids  each,  to  be  ex- 
h,blted-  A  Silver  Medal. 

55.  For  the  best  sample  of  single  coloured  prints,  the 
price  not  to  exceed  eleven  and  a  half  cents  per  yard.not 
less  than  five  pieces,  of  twenty  eight  yards  each,  to  be 
exhibited,  A  Silver  Medal. 

56.  For  the  best  sample  of  single  or  two  clored  prints, 
the  price  not  to  exceed  fifteen  cents  per  yard,  not  less 
than  five  pieces  of  twenty-eight  yards  each,  to  be  ex- 
hlb'^ed'      ,  A  Silver  Medal. 

57.  tor  the  best  sample  of  two  blue  prints,  not  less 
than  five  pieces  of  twenty-eight  yards  each,  to  be  ex- 
hlb'!fd'      -  A  Sdver  Medal. 

58.  Vox  the  best  sample  of  printed  cotton  handker- 
chief, not  less  than  ten  dozen  to  be  exhibited,  and  to 
measure  square.  A  Siher  Medal. 

Colours  of  all  printed  goods  to  be  permanent. 

For  the  best  sample  of  plain  chintz  or  coloured 
some  of  which  to  be  pink,  light  blue,  green, 
and  yellow,  not  less  than  ten  pieces  to'be  exhibited, 
„  A  Silver  AedaL 

oil.  For  the  best  sample  of  4-4 fancy  gingham  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Scotch,  of  yarn  No.  45  or  upwards,  not  less 
than  ten  pieces  of  stripes  and  checks  of  equal  lengths 
to  be  exhibited.  A  Silver  Medal.  ' 

61.  For  the  best  sample  of  Indigo  blue  checks,  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  be  exhibited, 

A  Silver  Medal, 

62.  For  the  best  sample  of  pantaloon  stuffs  £  to  J 
wide,  all  cotton,  or  cotton  and  wool,  not  less  than  two 
hundred  yards  to  be  exhibited,  A  Silver  Medal. 

63.  For  the  best  sample  of  ladies'  white  cotton  hose, 
not  less  than  five  dozen  to  be  exhibited,  and  to  be  put 
up  as  well  as  the  imported  article,      A  Silver  Medal. 

64.  For  the  best  sample  of  ladies,  black  worsted 
hose,  not  less  than  two  dozen  to  be  exhibited,  and  to  be 
put  up  as  well  as  the  imported  article,  A.  Silver  Medal. 


59. 
cambrics. 


Silk*. 

65.  For  the  best  sample  of  sewing  silk,  blue,  black, 
and  assorted  colours,  not  less  than  five  pounds  of  sixteen 
ounces  each,  to  be  exhibited,  to' be  put  up  after  the 
manner  of  the  Italian,  A  Silver  Medal. 

66.  For  the  best  sample  of  silk  hosiery,  not  less  than 
one  dozen  to  be  exhibited,  A  Silver  Medal. 

67.  For  the  best  sample  of  black  and  white  silk 
gloves,  not  less  than  one  dozen  pair  of  each  colour  to  be 
exhibited,  A  Silver  Medal. 

68.  For  the  best  sample  of  printed  silk  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs, to  measure  square,  not  less  than  three  pieces 
of  seven  handkerchiefs  each  to  be  exhibited. 

A  Silver  Medul. 
N.  I?.  The  material  and  manufacture  of  all  silk  goods 
to  be  exclusively  American. 

69.  For  the  best  specimen  of  full  blue  satinett,  indigo 
dye,  to  measure  at  least  twenty  eight  inches  wide,  and 
not  less  than  five  pieces'to  be  exhibited,  A  Silver  Medul. 

70.  For  the  best  specimen  of  fancy  mixed  satinett, 
to  measure  at  least  twenty-eight  inches  wide,  and  not 
less  than  five  pieces  to  be  exhibited,    A  Silver  Medal. 

71.  For  the  best  sample  of  satinett,  the  price  not  to 
exceed  sixty-five  cents  per  yard,  and  not  less  than  five 
pieces  of  different  colours  to  be  exhib'd,  A  Silver  Medal. 

72.  For  the  best  sample  of  blue,  black,  and  fancy, 
single  or  double  milled  cassimeres,  all  to  be  permanent 
colours,  not  less  than  five  pieces  to  be  exhibited. 

A  Silver  Medal. 

73.  For  the  best  sample  of  superfine  blue  or  black 
cloth, permanent  colours,  not  less  than  sixty  inches  wide, 
&  exclusively  of  American  manufacture. \A  Siver  Medal. 

74.  For  the  best  sample  of  blue  cloth,  indigo  dye,  to 
measure  not  less  than  fifty-four  inches  wide,  price  not 
to  exceed  three  dollars  per  yard,  and  not  less  than  forty 
yards  to  be  exhibited.  A  Silver  Medal. 

75.  For  the  best  sample  of  fancy  coloured  cloth,  to 
measure  not  less  than  fifty-foifr  inches  wide,"  and  not 
less  than.forty  yards  to  be  exhibited.  A  Silver  Medal. 

76.  For  the  best  sample  of  milled  drab  cloth,  to  mea- 
sure not  less  than  forty-five  inches  wide,  price  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  yard,  and  not  less 
than  fifty  yards  to  be  exhibited,  A  Silver  Medal. 

77.  For  the  best  samples  of  red  and  green  baize,  not 
less  than  one  hundred  yards  to  be  exhibited. 

A  Silver  Medal. 

78.  For  the  best  sample  of  fine  white  gauze  flannel 
not  less  than  three  pieces  of  forty-six  yards  each,  or  six 
half  pieces  of  twenty-three  yards  each,  to  be  exhibited 

A  Silver  Medal. 

79.  For  the  best  sample  of  worsted  stuff  goods,  co- 
loured or  black,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  to  be  exhibited,  and  if  bombazetts.to  be  in  pieces 
ol  twenty-eight  yards  each,  A  Silver  Medal. 

80.  For  the  best  sample  of  ingrain  carpeting,  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  not  less  than  sixty  yards  to  be  exhibit- 
ed, A  Silver  Medul 

81.  For  the  best  sample  of  Venetian  carpeting,twenty 
seven  or  thirty-six  inches  wide,  not  less  than  sixty  yards 
to  be  exhibited,  Jl  Silver  Medal. 

82.  For  the  best  sample  of  Brussels  carpeting,  net 
less  than  forty  yards  to  be  exhibited.  A  Silver  Medal. 

Si.  l  or  the  best  sample  of  straw  bonnets,  if  superior  to  any  be- 
fore exhibited.  A  Silver  McrlllL 

84.  For  the  best  sample  of  three  point  blankets,  in  imitation  of 
the  Mackanaw  blankets,  to  measure  not  less  than  six  feet  six  inch- 
es long,  by  five  feet  six  inches  wide,  to  weigh  at  least  eight  pounds 
six  ounces  per  pair,  two  pair  to  be  exhibited,     A  Silver  Medal. 

The  stripe  and  point  marks  to  be  clear  Indigo  blue. 

85.  For  the  best  bed  blankets,  either  rose  or  whitney,  to  measure 
at  least  10-4  wide,  by  12-4  long,  A  SUvel.  Medal 

86.  For  the  best  cotton  blankets,  at  least  twelve  pair  to  be  ex- 
hibited'  A  Silver  Medal. 

87.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  specimen  of  linen  shirting 
to  be  equal  to  the  Irish,  not  less  than  fifty  yards  to  be  exhibited' 

A  Silver  Medal. 

88.  For  the  best  specimen  of  leather  in  imitation  of  Russia,  one 
dozen  of  skins  to  be  exhibited,  a  Silver  Medal 

To  the  manufacturer  of  tho  best  plate  glass;  not  less  than 


fifty  square  feet  to  be  exhibited, 


A  Silver  Medal 
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CENSUS  OF  PITTSBURGH  CITY?  ALLEGHENY?  ARM- 


NAMES 
of  Wards,  Towns, 
Boroughs  £if  Town- 
ships in  the 
CiTr  of 
PITTSBURGH. 


WHITE  PERSONS. 


North  Ward, 
South  Ward, 
West  Ward, 
East  Ward, 


ALLEGHENY. 

Elizabeth  Tow'p. 

Alleghen 

ytown  Bo 

Pitt  Township,  - 

Bayardstown  Boro' 

Wilkins  Township 

Versails 

Do 

Plum 

Do 

St.  Clair 

Do 

Birmingham  Boro' 

Mifflin  Township, 

Jefferson 

Do 

Robinson 

Do 

Moon 

Do 

l-'indley 

Do 

Fayette 

Do 

Uoss 

Do 

Ohio 

Do 

Indiana 

Do 

Deer 

Do 

Pine 

Do 

Franklin 

Do  1 

ARMSTRONG 
Plumb  C.  Town'p, 
Allegheny  Do 
Kittaning  Do 
Kittaning  Boro', 
Wavne  Township, 
Ribbank  Do 
Clarion  Do 
Toby  Do 
Perry  Do 
Sugar  Creek  Do 
Bufialoe  Do 


BEDFORD. 
McConnellsburgh, 
Air  Township, 
Dublin  Do 
Bellfast  Do 
Bethel  Do 
Bedford  Borough, 
Bedford  Township 
Colerain  Do 
Cumberland  V.  Do 
Greenfield  Do 
Hopewell 
Londonderry 
Napier 
Providence 
Southampton  Do 
St.  Clair  Do 
Woodberry  Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER. 

Extract  from  the  Meteorological  Register,  taken  at  the 
State  Capitol— Ilarrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
bt  William  Musgrave,  Librarian. 
APRIL,  1831. 
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Thermometer. 
Maximum  on  17th, 
Minimum  on  9th, 

Difference, 


63° 
34 


Barometer. 
Max.  on  6th,   29.70  incites 
Min.  on  9th,    28.94  " 


29°  J  Difference,  00.76 


Mean  of  extremes,       48^  \  Mean, 

Days  of  the  mouth. 
21,25,-28,29, 
2,17,18,22,27, 
4,16,26, 
3,23, 
Y  8 

6,9,  10, 14, 15,20, 

I,  5,24, 

II,  12,13,19,50. 


29.32 


Winds. 

4  days  North. 

5  d  North  East. 
3  days  East. 

2  d.  South -East. 

2  days  South. 

6  d.  South-west. 

3  d.  West. 

5  d.  North-west. 


Days  of  the  month. 

I  2  6  7  1213  17  26 

3  8 

4  15 

5  19  20  23 
9 

10 

II  24  27  28  29  30 
14  2125 

16 
18 

22 


M. 

A. 

8  days 

Clear 

Clear 

2  days 

Clear 

Rain 

2  days 

Rain 

Rain 

4  days 

Cloudy 

Clear 

1  day 

Cloudy 

Showery 

1  day 

Clear 

Cloudy 

6  days 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

3  days 

Cloudy 

Rain 

1  day 

Rain 

Cloudy 

1  day 

Clear 

Th.  Gust, 

1  day 

Cloudy 

Th.  gust_ 

There  was  frost  with  ice  on  the  6,  9,  12,  13. 

There  was  rain  on  the  3,  4,  8,  14,  15,  16,  18,  21,  22, 

25; 

The  heaviest  was  on  the  8th  15th  and  16th. 
Thunder  gusts  with  heavy  rain  oh  the  18th  and  22d. 
There  were  high  winds  on  the  5th  8,  9,  12,  28,  29, 
and  30th. 

Krom  file  beginning  of  the  month  to  the  30th,  the 
clear  an.  1  cloudy  weather  nearly  equal,  from  the  20th 
to  the  end  of  the  month  very  little  sun  shine,  especially 
the  last  week,  scarcely  any.  Before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cold  windy  weather,  towards  the  latter  end,,, 
of  the  month,  although  it  was  cloudy,  there  was  an  un- 
usual light  in  the  north  eastern  hemisphere,  for  several 
nights  in  succession,  but  had  no  resemblance  to  an  Au- 
rora, the  light,  from  whatever  cause,  first  appeared  af- 
ter sunsetjdirectly  north  from  Harrisburgh,and  proceed- 
ed slowly  to  the  north  east,  then  east,  and  lastly  to 
south  east,  where,  before  eleven  o'clock,  P.  M.  not  a 
trace  remained. 

This  month  was  4°  warmer  than  last  March,  and  9^ 
colder  than  April,  1830.  The  month  generally  cold, 
with  more  cloudy  than  clear  weather,  with  high  and 
sometimes  stormy  winds,  very  unfavourable  to  vegeta- 
tion. 

On  the  last  day  of  March,  or  the  first  day  of  this 
month  the  Martin  Swallow  appeared. 

On  the  15th  Peaches  in  full  bloom  at  Harrisburgh 
and  its  vicinity. 


The  wind  has  been  10  days  east  ofl'the  meridian,  14 
days  west  of  it,  4  days  north,  and  5  days  south. 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY  COAL  REGION. 

From  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hugh  Maxwell. 

Messrs.  William  White  and  Hugh  Maxwell,  after  ex- 
ploring a  considerable  portion  of  the  lands  of  Messrs. 
Haldeman  and  Elder,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Short 
Mountain,  on  which  side  they  have  opened  two  valu- 
able mines  of  anthracite  coal,  have  recently  examined 
the  south  side,  and  have  opened  a  mine  of  very  supe- 
rior quality,  in  a  seam  which  yields  seven  feet  six  inch- 
es of  pure  coal,  in  thickness,  within  ten  feet  of  the  sur- 
face; and  it  is  believed,  from  appearances,  that  it  will 
yield  from  eight  and  a  half  to  nine  feet,  when  penetrat- 
ed a  few  feet  deeper.  The  vein  dips  north,  about  70 
degrees,  to  what  depth  is  not  ascertained.  It  is  situat- 
ed about  300  feet  above  the  base  of  the  mountain. — 
Another  vein  about  forty  five  yards  above  the  first,  has 
been  traced  which  appears  to  be  of  corresponding  di- 
mensions. Considerable  work  has  been  done  at  this 
vein,  preparatory  to  commencing  a  tunnel,  which 
will  give  a  head  of  about  forty  feet.  There  appears  to 
be  five  distinct  veins  upon  this  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, commencing  about  100  feet  perpendicular,  from 
its  base  and  separated  by  a-distance  of  from  40  to  50 
yards,  or  upwards,  running  in  straight  lines,  pursuing' 
the  course  of  the  mountain. 

If  the  theory  should  prove  correct,  that  coal  is  of 
ligneous  origin  and  the  depth  of  the  stratum  is  equal  to 
the  distance  between  the  veins,  then  the  depth  of  the 
veins  would  be  from  120  tol50  feet,  and  each  lineal 
perch  of  the  south  side  of  the  mountain  would  yield 
about  twenty-seven  thousand  tons;  but  if,  as  some 
suppose,  the  veins  reach  below  the  level  of  the  valley, 
then  the  mass  never  can  be  exhausted.  The  whole 
number  of  distinct  veins  in  the  mountain  cannot  be  less 
than  twelve,  which  lie  so  contiguous,  and  can  be  work- 
ed to  such  advantage,  in  consequence  of  the  little  dif- 
ficulty and  expense  of  tunnelling  in  a  mountain  so  pre- 
cipetous,  and  where  springs  can  be  easily  drained,  that 
it  is  believed  this  region  presents  superior  advantages 
to  miners. 

Along  with  the  other  advantages,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  rail  road  now  projecting,  must  run  within  a 
mile  of  the  principal  mines,  and  probably  within  half  a 
rcile.  The  nearest  point  on  the  Susquehanna  is  at 
Millexsburgh,  which  is  only  eleven  miles  from  Cope's 
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mine.  The  road  is  to  be  continued  to  the  Schuylkill 
county  line,  along  the  foot  of  the  Short  Mountain. 

The  quality  of  the  coal  is  superior,  on  account  of 
being1  specifically  lighter  than  any  other  anthracite,  and 
more  combustible — as  containing  less  foreign  matter, 
consequently  more  pure  carbon.  It  is  believed  that  it 
will  require  30  bushels  to  the  ton,  the  Wilkesbarre  and 
Schuylkill  are'rated  at  26. 

The  engineers  are  now  engaged  in  exploring  a  route 
for  the  rail  road,  which  may  occupv  two  or  three  weeks, 
when  active  operations  will  commence.  We  under- 
stand it  is  intended  to  divide  the  road  into- short  sec- 
tions from  MiUersburg  to  the  moutji  of  Bear  Hole  Gup 
in  the  Short  Mountain,  and  place  a  sufficient  force  up- 
on it  to  complete  the  whole  line  during  the  present 
year,  which  gives  us  strong  hopes  that  our  friends  in 
Harrisburg,  Lancaster  and  Baltimore  iwill  have  an  op- 
portunity of  judging-  for  themselves,  of  the  quality  of 
the  coal  of  this  region  next  fall. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  coal  of  the  Short  Moun- 
tain is  one  hundred  miles  nearer  the  market  than  that 
of  the  North  Branch,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  nearer 
than  that  of  the  West  Branch. 

There  are  several  sawmills  contiguous  to  the  line  of 
the  rail  road,  and  others  are  about  being  erected.  A 
brick  yard  on  an  extensive  scale  has  been  commenced. 
A  new  town  contiguous  te  the  mines  has  been  laid  out, 
called  Oak  Dale,  and  an  excellent  public  house  opened 
by  Mr.  Burr,  son  of  the  celebrated  bridge  builder,  of 
that  name;  and  another  town  we  understand,  will  be 
laid  out  upon  a  liberal  phin,  for  the  accommodation  of 
miners,  mechanics,  storekeepers,  &.c.  and  those  who  in- 
tend to  enter  into  the  coal  trade, — Lancaster  Journal. 


COAL  OF  CLEARFIELD  COUNTY. 

As  we  have  before  frequently  asserted,  we  now  re- 
peat, that  the  internal  resources  of  this  county  are  in- 
exhaustable  and  of  incajculible  wealth.  A  few  years 
will  place  this  county  among  the  most  active,  enter- 

"  prising  and  conspicuous,  of  her  sister  counties. 

The  coal  of  Clearfield  has  been  repeatedly  pronoun- 
ced by  experienced  and  able  judges,  by  persons  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  use  our  coal,  and  the  coal  of 
Great  Britain  and  Virginia,  to  be  of  superior  quality. 
It  chars  better,  is  more  bituminous,  burns  purer,  and 
makes  a  more  intense  heat.  Six  bushels  of  Clearfield 
Coal,  is  said  to  be  equal,  for  use,  to  seven  bushels  of 
the  best  Virginia  coal.  Hence  it  is  preferable  and  bet- 
ter'adapted,  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths'  furnaces,  air 
furnaces,  forges,  rolling-mills,  slitting-mills,  steam  works 
of  every  description,  cooking,  &.c.  Why  then  is  it,  that 
the  coal  from  this  county  has  not  been  more  generally 
adopted  for  use,  in  the  cities?  The  answer  is  easy  and 
satisfactory.  The  coaling  operations  of  this  county 
have  heretofore  been  limited.  ■  The  whole  amount  sold 
perhaps  has  not  been  more  than  sufficient  to  furnish 
and  keep  in  blast  one  of  the  furnaces  which  are  exten- 
sively carried  on.  It  is  now  but  a  very  short  time  since 
the  first  bushel  of  our  coal  reached  the  Philadelphia 
market.  Many  persons  are  extensively  und  wholly  en- 
gaged in  supplying  that  market,  and  the  works  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  and  an  immense  amount 
of  capital  is  regularly  invested  in  the  coal  trade  from 
Virginia,  &c.    The  interests  of  these  persons,  of  course, 

.  is  to  suppress  a  competition.  Prejudices  do,  and  ever 
will  exist  against  innovations,  particularly  in  trade.— 
Hence  the  prejudice  of  the  ignorant  and  incredulous, 
and  the  interest  of  the  many,  combine  to  force  our  coal 
from  the  market,  notwithstanding  its  superior  quality. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Our  market  is  precarious  and  the  nav- 
igation extremely  hazardous.  Any  thing  like  the  first 
cost  and  a  reasonable  profit  for  a  load  of  coal,  would 
not  therefore  be  a  fair  price.  Less  than  fifteen  cents 
per  bushel,  forcoal  at  Middletown,  would  not  complete- 
ly indemnify  the  persons  now  engaged  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness. But  as  yet  the  coaling  operations  in  this  county 
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have  been  in  the  wrong  hands.  They  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmers  and  mechanics,  who  reside  in 
the  county,  and  who  are  mostly  destitute  of  capital. 
During  the  summer  they  attend  to  their  farms  and' shops 
and  during  the  winter  and  spring  they  are  engaged  in 
mining  coal,  building  arks,  and  running  to  market. 
This  is  an  error.  There  is  good  arable  land  in  this  coun- 
ty sufficient  to  support  a  dense  population.  The  coal 
trade,  for  the  interest  of  the  trade,  and  for  the  county, 
ought  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  capitalists,  and  persons 
exclusively  engaged  in  the  business.  Then,  the  farmer 
finding  a  ready  sale  for  his  produce  to  the  miners, 
would  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  turn  his  attention  to 
his  farm,  and  the  mechanic  to  his  shop.  They  would 
then  become  mutual  supporters  of  each  other.  Were 
this  the  case,  coal  would  be  afforded  much  cheaper 
than  at  present,  and  that  this  will  shortly  be  the  case 
we  do  not  doubt.  When  measures  of  this  kind  are 
adopted,  we  can  furnish  coal  of  a  better  quality,  and 
upon  more  advantageous  terms  to  the  markets  of  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia  and  New  York,  than  any  other  part 
of  the  Union,  or  of  the  world.  This  is  saying  a  great 
deal,  but  we  do  most  firmly  believe,  that  in  less  than 
twenty  years  our  coal  will  supercede  almost  entirely 
the  use  of  any  other  coal  of  the  kind  in  the  above  mar- 
kets,—  Clearfield  Banner.. 


For  the  Register  of  Pennsj  Ivania. 
THE  ALCHEMIST. 
No.  XVII. 

"Greater  is  he  who  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city!" 
If  the  philosophers'  stone  which  for  so  many  years,  was 
the  object  of  sedulous  and  enthusiastic  pursuit,  had 
consisted  rather  in  happiness  than  gold,  it  would  be 
more  to  the  credit  of  ancient  Alchemy.  But  since  the 
search  has  been  fruitless,  and  happiness  is  not  always  ca- 
pable of  purchase,  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  the  pro- 
vince of  one  who  seeks  as  well  to  improve  as  to  per- 
petuate enquiry,  to  dive  into  the  hidden  secrets  of  na- 
ture and  extract  something  from  her  store-house  that 
may  compensate  for  the  disappointment  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

That  happiness  is  not  the  companion  of  wealth  and 
station,  is  a  truth,  rendered  too  clear  by  experience 
and  too  trite  by  innumerous  repetitions  to  form  the 
subject  of  doubt  or  discussion.    In  whatever  it  consists, 
and  whether,  in  reality,  the  changeful  and  evanescent 
objects  of  time  are  compatible  with  its  existence,  I  may 
not  determine.    There  is  one  thing  which  may  be  af- 
firmed, that  if  it  be  at  all  attainable,  it  is  less  the  result 
of  external  circumstances  than  the  creature  of  simple 
volition.    Nature  having  bountifully  supplied  the  means 
of'enjoyment  in  giving  to  us  passions  and  senses  fitted 
to  communicate  the  keenest  and  most  varied  delight,  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  they  have  not  been  so 
abused  or  neglected, — so  blunted  or  perverted  as  to 
make  what  was  intended  for  our  happiness  the  principal 
causes  of  all  our  infelicity.    The  passions  of  our  nature 
which  were  designed  to  minister  to  our  pleasures  or 
constitute  the  chief  sources  of  our  melioration  and  joy, 
are  by  misgovernment,  transmuted  into  engines  of 
misery  and  degradation.    It  is  only  necessary  for  a  man 
to  look  into  himself — to  examine  for  a  moment  his  own 
little  microcosm — to  be  satisfied  of  two  very  important 
truths;  1st,  that  he  is  furnished  with  every  requisite 
capacity  for  happiness;  and  2nd,  that  the  very  means 
supplied  by  his  maker  for  his  enjoyment,  are  changed 
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by  their  unfortunate  ascendancy  into  instruments  oftor- 
ture. 

Infelicity  must  ever  flow  from  one  of  two  sources, 
either  from  the  absence  of  sensibility,  or  from  its  per- 
version and  excess.    Self-discipline  and  self-command 
are  the  respective  remedies  for  each  of  these  diseases  of 
the  moral  constitution,  and  these  resolve  themselves 
into  nothing-  more  nor  less  than  what  is  generally  called 
a  good  temper.    It  is  this  which  not  only  stills  those 
clamorous  passions  which  are  evil,  but  gives  birth  to 
tastes  and  opens  enjoyments  which  enlarge  the  limits  of 
our  moral  and  perceptive  faculties.    Habitual  self-com- 
mand prevents  the  domination  of  those  sensual  appe- 
tites which  after  imparting  a  momentary  pleasure  leave 
the  heart  debased  and  miserable.    It  is  self-discipline 
which  by  cultivating  a  love  of  virtue.,  and  giving  vigour 
to  the  mental  powers,  indue  the  mind  with  new  and 
pleasureable  sensations.    As  in  the  physical  world  a 
man  may  so  controulthe  action  of  his  members  as  to 
keep  them  continually  at  rest,  or  perpetually  in  motion, 
so  in  the  moral  and  intellectual,  it  depends  at  first  upon 
the  will  and  then  upon  the  habii,  whether  he  directs 
and  concentrates  his  energies,  or  allows  them  to  i lot  in 
all  the  wildness  of  frivolity  and  dispersion. 

A  good  temper  does  not  imply  the  absence  of  a 
manly  spirit  or  even  excitability  of  feeling;  for  these 
must  add  to  the  capacity  for  enjoyment.  It  indeed 
prevents  the  ebullition  of  the  angry  passions;  but  this 
overflow  is  hardly  more  detrimental  to  the  peace,  than 
the  neglect  to  cultivate  the  good  affections,  is  hurtful 
to  the  active  joys  of  life.  In  one  sense,  temper  may  be 
called  a  taste  or  a  principle.  To  love  virtue  and  to  de- 
test vice,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  society  and  to  feel 
the  desire  to  become  great  and  wise,  all  depend  upon  a 
natural  tendency  or  an  artificial  bias.  As  a  good  tem- 
per, in  its  most  comprehensive  meaning,  is  essential  to 
happiness,  how  desirable  to  possess  it!  How  wretched 
must  be  that  individual  who,  with  great  violence  of  the 
angry  passions,  uncurbed  and  unrestrained,  does  not 
possess  the  temper  to  enjoy  the  diversified  pleasures 
which  spring  from  proper  cultivation! 

The  attainment  of  so  estimable  a  good  will  amply 
repay  the  most  sedulous  endeavours  and  the  largest  sa- 
crifices.    Rules  cannot  be  prescribed  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  that,  which  perhaps,  wholly  depends  upon  the 
will.    To  eschew  vice;  to  mingle  in  the  society  of  good 
and  great  men;  to  enlarge,  by  reading  and  reflection 
the  capacities  of  the  soul;  to  have  a  just  conception  of 
the  elevation  and  dignity  of  humanity — seem  necessary 
to  prepare  the  mind  for  pleasureable  contemplations 
and  kind  affections.    These  aid  in  the  formation  of 
pure  and  elegant  tastes,  and  give  freedom  and  expansion 
to  all  those  sensibilities  upon  which  happiness  depends 
for  its  aliment.    They  give  wider  play  to  the  moral 
powers;  the  predominance  of  which  imbues  the  heart 
with  the  most  delicate  and  exalted  sentiments.  They 
may  be  called  the  guardian  angels  of  terrestrial  enjoy- 
ment.   They  effectually  exclude  such  demons  as  ma- 
levolence and  anger,  suspicion  and  distrust,  which  too 
frequently  originate  in  the  consciousness  of  our  own 
unworthiness  or  delinquency.    They  promote  cheer- 


fulness,.— the  attachments  of  friendship, — the  admiration 
of  what  is  excellent  and  glorious. Is  not  he  who  is  habit- 
ually cheerful  better  fitted  to  regard  events  in  their 
true  aspects,  and  to  receive  with  gratification  and  com- 
placency the  good  things  that  are  offered'    Does  not 
the  sympathy  which  unites  kindred  minds  in  friendship, 
give  a  fresher  glow  and  more  vivid  colouring  to  the 
picture  of  mortality?    Do  not  the  ties  of  conjugal,  pa- 
rental, and  filial  affection  form  a  chain  of  union  capa- 
ble of  administering  the  liveliest  pleasures?  HowshalK* 
we  estimate  the  enjftyment  derived  from  a  relish  for  the 
productions  of  genius'    How  exquisite  are  his  plea- 
sures who  is  conscious  of  extending,  from  day  to  day,  his 
intellectual  vision?    How  ineffubleare  the  delights  ari- 
sing from  an  admiration  of  the  grand  and  sublime,  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  scenes  of  nature!    This  is  a  philo- 
sophy which  does  not  teach  the  immolation  but  the  re- 
gulation of  our  passions.    A  concentration  of  them  upon 
worthy  objects,  is  favourable  to  their  growth  in  intensi- 
ty and  ardour,  while  divergence  and  expalialion  render 
them  cold  and  attenuated,  and  despoiled  both  of  vigour 
and  purity.   Thus  it  is  that  the  good  affections  of  which 
every  man  has  the  germ,  spring  from  passions  which,  if 
not  controlled,  become  a  curse,  but  which  nature  in- 
tended, with  proper  direction,  to  render  subservient 
to  our  wants  and  the  ministers  to  our  happiness. 

The  misery  which  abounds  in  the  world,  arises  from 
the  to/7/  which  determines  us  to  be  wretched.  The 
mind  which  is  suffered  to  originate  unnatural  desires 
without  restraint,  to  become  selfish  and  contracted,  to 
give  way  to  the  suggestions  of  malevolence,  becomes 
the  residence  of  pain  and  distress.  It  is  the  sublime 
doctrine  of  ethics  that  nature  has  so  interwoven  the 
principle  of  goodness  with  the  advantage  ^f  each  indi- 
vidual, that  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  is  en- 
joined or  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature,  it  is  sufficient 
to  enquire  whether  the  consequences  of  an  action  will 
be  misery  or  happiness.  If  it  lead  to  happiness  it  is 
good,  if  to  misery,  it  is  evil.  And  without  any  violence 
to  truth,!  may  assert  thejeonverse  of  the  proposition  that 
evil  conducts  to  misery,  and  good  to  happiness.  So 
that  purity  oflife  and  the  cultivation  of  all  that  is  ami- 
able and  great,  are  not  only  necessary  for  enjoyment 
hereafter,  but  identified  with  our  interests  in  the  pre- 
sent scene.  H. 


TRADE  OF  THE  SUSQUEHANNA., 
As  this  important  stream  is  yet  but  partially  known  to 
our  citizens,  we  have  procured  a  statement  of  the  trade 
at  Sunbury,  that  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  mag- 
nitude, and  the  advantages  our  city  is  likely  to  derive 
from  the  completion  of  the  works  that  are  now  in  a  state 
of  prrgress.  The  trade  hitherto  having  descended  to 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  there  confined  to  the  wants 
of  a  single  market,  the  attention  of  our  merchants  has 
been  directed  to  other  objects  than  the  internal  resour- 
ces of  our  state  ;  but  now,  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware Canal  having  opened  our  eyes  to  the  advantages 
of  this  trade,  new  and  more  direct  channels  are  sought 
for,  and  ere  long  it  will  be  seen  that  Pennsylvania  pre- 
sents an  ample  field  for  the  investment  of  our  capital, 
and  for  the  exercise  of  our  mercantile  enterprise.  By 
a  glance  at  the  map  it  will  also  be  found  that  we  occu- 
py a  commanding  position  in  relation  to  the  trade  of 
1  New  York  and  Ohio.  The  Owego  and  Ithaca  Rail  Road* 
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it  will  be  seen,  connects  the  Susquehanna  with  the 
Cayuga  Lake,  and  thereby  the  Erie  Canal,  which,  from 
the  direct  course,  must  evidently  secure  to  us  a  large 
portion  of  the  trade  of  this  vast  country.  On  the  West 
Branch  and  Juniata  our  prospects  are  not  less  encour- 
aging. The  tributary  streams  of  the  Ohio  being  inter- 
locked with  the  latter,  and  now  being  connected  by  the 
Allegheny  Portage,  presents  a  wide  field  on  which  the 
enterprise  of  Philadelphia  may  be  exercised  to  her  own 
and  the  advantage  of  the  state.  Therefore,  it  remains 
only  for  our  citizens  to  regard  the  improvement  of  our 
state  as  necessary  to  our  prosperity — to  recollect  that 
our  commercial  ascendency  was  attained  by  our  Turn- 
pike Koads,  and  now  it  is  within  our  reach  to  restore 
and  retain  it  by  our  Rail  Koads  and  Canals. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  business  of  21  days, 
and  may  be  considered  within  the  estimate.  The  per- 
sons employed  to  take  the  account  state  that  "  it  is  not 
so  full  and  accurate  as  we  could  have  wished,  as  our  at- 
tention was  occasionally  called  to  other  business,  when 
,\ve  were  obliged  to  rely  upon  other  persons."  The 
properly  consists  of  Hour,  wheat,  pork,  bituminous  ant! 
anthracite  coal,  pig  iron,  plaster,  bar  iron,  boards,  shin- 
gles, staves,  hoop-poles,  timber  spars,  cheese,  potatoes, 
cider,  cider-royal,  &c.  Of  this  produce  we  have  record- 
ed the  arrival  from  Port  Deposit  of  208  schooners  and 
sloops  up  to  this  date. 
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BEAVER  MEADOW  RAIL  ROAD  AND  COAL 
COMPANY. 
To  the  Public. 

The  Beaver  Meadow  Rail-Road  and  Coal  Company 
were  incorporated,  by  an  Act  of  Assembly  passed 
April,  1830,  and  authorized  to  construct  a  Rail-road  to 
intersect  any  Rail-road  leading  to  the  Schuylkill,  and  al- 
so a  Rail-road  leading  to  the  river  Lehigh,  terminating 
above  Mauch  Chunk,  with  a  capital  of  $250,000.  Un- 
der this  act  the  company  was  organized,  the  present 
Directors  elected,  and  the  coal  mine  purchased.  The 
greater  economy  of  Rail-road  transportation,  by  means 
of  locomotive  engines,  induced  the  company  to  apply 
to  the  legislature  for  sm  extension  of  their  right  to 
make  a  Rail-road  down  the  Lehigh. 


By  a  supplement  passed  April,  1831, the  company  was 
authorized  to  increase  their  capital  stock  to,  $800,000 
and  to  continue  the  Rail-road  down  the  valley  of  the 
Lehigh  to  any  point  on  thai  river,  or  to  Easton.  These 
acts  are  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  may  be  had  at 
the  Coffee-house. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  supplemen- 
tary act,  subscription  books  will  be  opened  at  the  Mer- 
chant's Coffee-house,  on  Monday,  16th  of  May  inst,  for 
§550,000;  being  the  residue  of  the  capital  stock  so 
authorized. 

The  distance  of  the  mine  from  Easton  by  the  Rail-road 
will  be  65  miles  :  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the 
probable  expense  of  constructing  the  Rail-road  are 
stated  in  the  report  of  the  engineer,  and  will  be  publish- 
ed. 

The  sources  of  trade  from  which  an  income  on  the 
Rail-road  will  be  derived  are  the  inexhaustible  mines  of 
anthracite  coal  abounding  in  that  region,  and  the  trade 
of  that  country  connecting  with  the  Susquehanna. 

"Professor  Silliman's  American  Journal  of  Science 
and  Arts,  vol.  pp.  19,  20;  speaking  of  the  Beaver  Mea- 
dow, says,  (May  15,  1830.)  "We  made  an  excursion 
to  the  Beaver  Meadow  Coal  Mine.  It  is  one  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  Berwick  Turnpike-road,  upon  wbich  we 
were  travelling  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  Susquehanna, 
(distance  21  miles.) 

"The  cod  is  universally  regarded  as  being  of  the 
best  quality:  all  persons  whom  we  heard  speak  of  it 
agreed  in  that  opinion;  the  appearance  of  the  coal  cor- 
responds with  that  impression,  and  its  burning  too,  as 
far  as  we  could  judge  by  limited  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation. The  mine  is  in  the  side  of  a  hill:  there  is  no 
roof  or  a  very  thin  one,  it  is  worked  openlo  the  day 
like  a  quarry,  it  is  already  fairly  disclosed,  and  there  is 
no  impediment  to  obtaining  any  quantity  of  coal  that  may 
be  desired.  The  situation  of  the  mine  is  not  much  ele- 
vated above  the  general  surface  of  the  country  in  its 
vicinity,  but  there  is  accent  enough,  we  were  assured, 
to  carry  off  the  water.  Smiths,  it  is  said,  come  a  great 
distance  to  obtain  coal  of  this  mine,  because  it  is  so 
free  from  sulphur,  and  in  every  respect  so  good." 

The  following  calculation  of  the  expense  Fof  deliver- 
ing coal  from  the  mines,  at  Easton,  by  the  Rail-road 
will,  we  believe,  command  the  assent  of  all  practical 
men:  where  the  data  were  certain  we  have  taken  the 
cost,  where  they  were  doubtful  we  have  made  liberal 
allowances.  A  locomotive  engine  may,  without  any  ex- 
traordinary wear  and  tear,  travel  10  miles  an  hour;  we 
have  taken  7  and  a  half  miles  as  the  speed;  we  have 
taken  10  years  for  the  time  which  the  engine  will  last, 
though  with  a  renewal  of  the  wheels  and  axles  it  will 
probably  last  fifteen  or  more  years.  Six  weeks  are  al- 
lowed for  lost  time,  though  the  severity  of  the  last  win- 
ter interrupted  the  use  of  the  Hail-road,  at  Baltimore, 
but  one  day.  These  and  other  allowances  are  made  to 
free  our  results  from  all  objections  ;  and  our  estimates 
are  confirmed  by  the  offer  and  opinion  expressed  in 
the  letters  subjoined,  by  two  distinguished  steam  engi- 
neers. At  Easton  the  Rail-road  will  connect  with  New 
York  by  the  Morris  Canal,  and  with  Philadelphia  by  the 
Delaware  (State)  Canal. 

MARK  RICHARDS, 
President  of  the  Beaver  Meadow  Rail  Road  and  Coal 
Company. 

Estimate. 
The  cost  of  alocomotive  steam-engine 

of  sufficient  power  to  convey  50 

tons  of  coal  to  Easton  and  return 

with  the  empty  wagon  at  the  rate  of 

7  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  making 

the  trip  in  two  days,  §3,000 
Ten  years  interest,  1,800 
Deduct  when  worn  out  value  of  old    4,800 

material,  300 

4,500 
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Or  annual  expense  for  wear  and  tear, 
Annual  repairs, 

Oil  for  engine,  46  working  weeks,  at 
li  per  week,  at  75  cents  per  gallon 
Hemp  packing- 
Fuel,  say  2  tons  of  anthracite  coal  fov 
each  trip,  one  ton  loaded  at  mine 
noting  to  quarry  30  cts.  one  ton 
loaded  at  Easton,  costing  carriage 
added  to  quarrying  (no  toll,)  80 
Say  1  dollar  ten  cents  a  trip  for  138 
trips  or 

"Wages,  one  engineer  at  §7.50  per 

week  (52  weeks,) 
One  boy  at  £3  per  week, 
One  car  tender  $6  do. 
Twenty-five  cars  carrying  each  two 

tons  of  coal,  will  cost  each  $100  or 
2,500 

Four  years  interest,  600 


450 
200 

51.75 
25.00- 


51.10 


650 


■6.75 


Deduct  value  of  old  materials  $10 
each, 

Lasting  four  years,  or  annual  cost, 
Annual  repairs  at  §15  each, 
Oil  for  cars,  10  gallons  a  week,  460 
gallons  at  75  cents  per  gallon, 

Annual  cost  of  engine  and  25  cars, 

Allowing  six  weeks  for  waste  lime  in 
each  year;  there  will  remain  forty- 
six  working  weeks,  in  which  the 
engine  will  make  138  trips,  of  50 
tons  each,  or  convey  6,900  tons  of 
coal  to  Easton;  costing  as  above 
§3159,05,  or 

Quarrying  and  loading  at  mine, 

Unloading  into  boats, 

Toll  on  Rail-road,  65  miles  at  1  cent 

Total  cost  on  board  canal  boat 
Of  this  cost,  65  cents  are  tolls  to 
the  company  to  the  use  of  their 
Bail-road, St  must  be  estimated  as  a 
part  of  their  profit.  The  additional 
expense  of  transporting  coal  by  the 
Delaware  (State)  Canal  to  Phila- 
delphia, will  be:  toll  as  now  fixed 
|  cent  per  mile, 
Freight, 

I, oss  in  transhipment 


Add  cost  at  Easton, 

Total  cost  at  Philadelphia, 

The  cost  of  transportation  to  New 
York,  by  the  Morris  Canal,  will  not 
we  understand,  greatly  exceed  this 
estimate. 

Jf  the  road  which  has  been  projected 
from  Allentown  to  Philadelphia, 
connecting  with  the  Norristown 
Rail-road  be  completed,  the  dis- 
tance from  Beaver  Meadow  Mines 
will  be  less  than  100  miles  and  all 
loss  by  transhipment  saved.  In  that 
case  the  expense  of  transporting 
coal  will  be:  freight  on  100  miles 
of  Rail  Road,  in  the  same  ratio  as 
before, 

Toll  on  one  hundred  miles. 

Quarrying,  as  before. 

Total  expense, 


380 
156 
312 


3.100 


151.80 


848 


250—2,850 
712.50 

•375.00  1.087.50 
345 


3159  05 


46  cts. 

30 

10 


86 
65 


1.51 


45 
60 
25 


1.30 
1.51 

2.81 


70 
1  00 

SO 

$2  00 


NOTE — Thirty  cents  per  ton  may,  by  some,  be  deem- 
ed too  low  an  estimate  for  quarrying  and  loading;  but 
from  the  favorable  location  of  the  mine,  and  freedom 
from  impurities,  contracts  maybe  made  at  that  price  for 
aily  quantity.  The  mine  has  been  carefully  explored 
by  a  Committee  of  Directors.  When  the  covering  is 
removed,  the  mine  discloses  one  mass  of  coal,  lying  in 
regular  strata  over  the  whole  tract. 

The  circular  bluff  has  been  opened  down  to  the  coal, 
at  convenient  distances,  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  At 
the  point  where  the  coal  is  now  quarried  the  different 
strata  amount  to  27 %  feet.  Under  the  lower  vein, 
of  slate,  at  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  an  excavation  has 
been  made  on  the  margin  of  the  Meadow,  and  the  mine 
bored  23  feet  deep  more  without  encountering  any  veins 
of  slate  or  passing-  through  the  coal.  The  mine  may 
be  easily  drained  twenty  feet  deeper  than  it  has  been 
bored. 

Note  addressed  to  Messrs.  Rush  and  Muhlenburg,  and 
Mr.  M.  W.  Baldwin. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  instructed  by  the  Beaver  Meadow 
Company  to  enquire  of  you  at  what  price  you  will  build 
a  locomotive  steam  engine,  and  warrant  her  to  ascend  a. 
Rail  road  having  a  grade  of  50  feet  in  the  mile;  carry- 
ing 30  tons  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour.  What  term 
of  years  do  you  estimate  she  will  last  on  a  good  road,  in 
constant  use  ;  and  what  will  be  the  probable  annual  ex- 
pense of  repairs.  Respectfully, 

MARK  RICHARDS,  President. 

Philadelphia,  May  3,  1831. 

Mr.  Mark  Richards,  President  of  the  Beaver  Mea- 
dow Rail-road  company. 

Sir, — Your  communication  of  the  3d  was  duly  receiv- 
ed. 

I  will  contract  to  build  a  locomotive  steam-engine  of 
sufficient  power  for  the  purpose  required,  for  $3,000 
provided  more  than  one  is  wanted. 

I  think  it  quite  probable  an  engine  well  proportioned, 
and  of  good  workmanship,  will  last  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen years. 

I  now  speak  of  the  engine;  the  carriage  and  wheels 
and  axles,  will  require  renewing  several  times  during 
that  period,  but  I  can  see  no  reason  why  that  part  which 
may  properly  be  termed  the  engine,  should  not  last 
nearly  as  long  on  a  carriage,  and  good  Rail  road  as  in 
a  boat  or  for  driving  machinery. 

The  cost  of  keeping  the  engine  in  repair  will  be  from 
$150  to  §200  per  year,  on  an  average  including  the 
renewal  of  wheels  and  axles.    Yours,  with  respect, 

M.  W.  BALDWIN 

Mr.  Marl:  Richards — Sir:  we  will  undertake  to  make 
for  your  company,  a  locomotive  steam  engine,  which 
will  perform  the  work  you  require,  for  three  thousand 
dollars.  The  expense  of  repairs  may  be  safely  estimat- 
ed at  §150  per  annum,  including  the  renewal  of  wheels 
and  axles,  every  five  years.  The  engine  will  last  from 
12  to  15  years,  on  a  good  road. 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servants, 

RUSH  AND  MUHLENBURG. 

Philad.  May  3,  1831. 
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As  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  is  produc- 
ing an  inormous  enfiuence  upon  this  country,  we  con- 
ceive it  in  a  measure,  our  duty,  as  caterers  for  the  pub- 
lic, to  place  before  our  readers  information  both  favour- 
able and.  unfavourable  to  that  road,  as  facts  present 
themselves.  Hitherto  we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
inserting  in  our  columns  flattering  notices  of  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  road,  but  it  will  appear  that  there 
are  doubts  still  pending  as  to  the  ultimate  success.  See 
the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine,  for  November  1830, 
pages  115  and  16;  from  which  we  have  made  the  fol- 
lowing extract: 

"Messrs.  Braithwaite  and  Ericson  profess  to  entertain 
as  confident  an  expectation  as  ever  of  their  being  able 
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to  fulfil  their  contract;  and  from  what  we  have  our- 
selves seen  of  the  engines,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  it  appears  to  us  to  be  an  expectation  per- 
fectly well  founded. 

There  would  be  much  cause  for  regret  were  the 
case  otherwise;  for  unless  some  such  improvement  take 
place  in  the  locomotive  power,  as  that  which  Messrs. 
Braithwaite  and  Ericson  offer,  not  one  half  of  the  ben- 
efits so  generally  anticipated  from  the  railway  system 
will  be  realized.  Engines  performing  like  those  of 
Messrs.  Stephenson  and  Co.  may  answer  very  well  as 
long  as  they  can  earn,  by  carrying  passengers  only, 
sixty  shillings  per  ton  weight  (as  they  are  now  doing); 
but  where  is  the  sort  of  goods  that  can  afford  to  pay 
such  a  rate  of  carriage? 

The  company,  when  applying  to  parliament  for  their 
act  of  incorporation,  promised,  that  the  charge  on  the 
transit  of  goods  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
should  be  reduced,  at  least  to  one-third,  that  is,  from 
the  average  of  fifteen  shilling  per  ton  to  ten,  but  how 
is  this  to  be  accomplished  by  engines  which  do  not  (it 
is  to  be  presumed)  gain  fnore  than  a  fair  profit  at  six 
times  ten  shillings  per  ton ?  It  is  manifest  that  till  en- 
gines of  greater  capabilities  are  procured,  the  convey- 
ance of  goods  by  the  railway  must  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

Note — The  distance  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester 
is~32  miles  and  the  charge  on  the  transit  of  goods  is 
now  reduced  from  15s.  sterling,  per  ton;  or  say  two 
dollars  and  twenty-two  cents  our  currency  J  being  7 
cents  a  ton  a  mile,  or  about  three  times  the  cost  of 
transportation  on  the  Schuylkill  cmvA.-Lehigh  Pioneer. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mauch  Chunk  Courier. 

I  observe  by  the  newspapers  the  fifth  annual  report 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  dated  Liv- 
erpool, March  28th,  1831  ,  which  presents  without 
doubt  matter  of  deep  interest  to  my  country. 

The  Directors  state  that  "  this  Railway  has  now  been 
in  partial  operation  for  six  months,"  and  proceed  to 
show  that  the  experience  <  f  these  six  months  has  justi- 
fied the  favorable  sentiments  they  have  from  the  first 
entertained  of  its  practical  advantages.  Mr.  Stephen- 
son has  executed  the  work  with  a  precision  and  effect 
truly  wonderful.  The  Company  are  also  under  great 
obligations  to  Mr.  Booth,  for  the  plan  of  his  boilers, 
which  have  given  such  additional  power.  Upwards  of 
130,000  passengers  have  been  booked  at  the  Company's 
Offices.  The  merchandise  transported  in  December 
last  upon  it,  was  1,432  tons  ;  in  January,  3,848  ,  Febru- 
ary, 4,918  ;  and  in  March,  5,104  do.  Of  coals,  only  a 
few  thousand  tons  have  yet  been  brought  by  the  Rail- 
way. The  pressing  demand  made  on  the  Company  for  the 
conveyance  of  merchandise  and  passengers  has  required 
the  whole  of  the  engine  towin,  which  the  Directors 
have  on  the  onset  been  able  to  command. 

But  while  the  business  of  the  Railway  in  its  various 
departments  lias  been  thus  fully  established,  it  must  not 
be  disguised  that  the  expenses  of  the  Company  in  some 
items  have  exceeded  the  previous  estimates  of  the  Di- 
rectors. This  has  especially  been  the  case  in  respect  to 
the  locomotive  engines,  the  wear  and  tear  of  which, 
owing  to  the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  and  to  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  first  instance  being  found  too  weak,  (a 
defect  which  experience  only  could  discover)  has  ex- 
ceeded all  former  calculation.  In  the  last  month  the  ca- 
pability of  the  Railway  for  the  transit  of  merchandise 
upon  a  large  scale  has  been  brought  to  the  most  eff  ect- 
ual test.  On  the  25th  of  February  an  experiment  was 
made  with  a  new  and  powerful  Engine,  the  '  Samson  ;' 
her  load  was  107  tons  of  merchandise — 30  waggons  ; 
and  the  gross  weight  hauled  was  150  tons:  she  was  as- 
sisted up  the  inclined  plane  by  three  other  engines,  and 
proceeded  to  Manchester  in  2  hours  and  35  minutes 
from  the  time  of  starting. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  this  great  Rail- 
way has  had  a  complete  trial,  both  for  light  and  heavy 


freight,  of  about  six  months,  and  that  the  Directors  are 
entirely  satisfied  with  their  engineer  ;  that  the  wear  and 
tear  of  their  locomotive  engines  far  exceed  their  calcu- 
lation, and  that  one  engine  (the  '  Samson')  has  carried 
from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  107  tons  of  merchandise, 
in  2  hours  and  35  minutes.  The  greatest  transporta- 
tion of  merchandise  per  month  was  at  the  rate  of  200 
tons  a  day,  on  an  average  ;  and  to  this  add  1000  passen- 
gers, allowing  12  to  a  ton,  is83A  tons,  making  the  total 
weight  transposed  in  merchandise  and  passengers,  2883 
tons  per  day,  and  that  the  whole  of  their  engine  power. 
is  employed  in  l/iis  transportation. 

No*  we  Amerirans  are  half  crazy  in  the  belief  that  a 
locomotive  engine  does  not  get  tired  like  animal  power, 
but  can  work  24  hours  daily;  and  therefore  are  the 
means  by  which  rail  roads  are  made  so  vastly  superior 
to  canals.  Calculating  in  this  way  on  the  experiment 
made  by  the  '  Samson'  engine  referred  to  above,  gives 
the  following  result: 

One  hundred  and  seven  tons  transported  by  the  Sam- 
son from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  in  2  hours  and  35 
minutes — say  allow  a  stoppage  at  each  end  of  25  min- 
utes; being  about  one  sixth  of  the  whole  time,  gives  8 
trips  every  day  and  night  with  107  tons,  is  856  tons, — 
Whereas  the  best  average  day's  work  of  the  16  engines 
said  to  be  on  the  Railway,  has  not  exceeded  2834  tons, 
and  yet  the  Directors  say  they  are  all  fully  employed. 
-  I  ask  for  information  respecting  this  discrepancy. — 

There  is  something  here  which  we  Penns.\  h  anians  do 
not  exactly  understand.  What''  16  locomotive  engines 
fully  employed  at  a  transportation  which  appears  by  the 
Director's  repoit  has  not  been  sufficient  to  employ  half 
the  means  of  one  single  locomotive  engine. 

I  cenfess  the  history  of  this  work  appears  to  me  to 
prove  that  the  nett  practical  result  of  the  performance 
of  the  engines  upon  it  is  l-32d  part  of  their  estimated 
and  experimental  performances — a  performance  much 
inferior  to  animal  power. 

Plain  Countryman. 

Note. — Our  state  now  have  expended  and  author- 
ized to  be  expended  about  $12,000,000  on  canals  and 
perhaps  §1,500,000  in  Railways;  private  companies, 
the  Schuylkill.  Union,  Lehigh,  and  Lacka waxen,  about 
§6,500,000  in  canals;  for  Railways,  Little  Schuylkill, 
and  Catawissa,  Central  to  Sunbury,  Norristown,  and 
Westchester,  $1,250,000 — besides  for  private  roads  a- 
bout  §520,000  more:  Thus  making  a  grand  total  ex- 
pended and  authorized  in  Pennsylvania  alone,  for 
Canals  by  the  State,  §12,000,000 

Rail  Roads,  do.  §1,500,000 
Canals  by  Companies,  §6,500,000 

Rail  Roads,  do.  §1,250,000 
Dq,    by  individuals,  §250,000 


Total  for  Canals, 
do.     do.  Railways, 


§18,500,000 
§3,000,000 

§21,500,000 


§3,000,000 


RAIL  ROAD  MANIA. 

It  would  ill  become  any  good  citizen  to  use  the  in- 
fluence he  may  possess  to  discourage  any  improve- 
ment that  would  be  useful  to  the  public,  and  tend  to  its 
general  prosperity .  As  with  individuals,  so  with  the 
public;,  too  great  a  prodigality  in  any  pursuit  when 
smaller  means  would  equally  well  promote  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  object  engaged  in,  would  not  be  pros- 
perous and  might  be  ruinous.  So  it  is  with  Railways, 
Turnpike  Roads,  and  any  of  those  improvements  with 
which  the  face  of  the  country  may  be  covered.  There 
is  no  question  but  a  common  road  is  better  than  an  in- 
dian  path,  a  turnpike  better  than  this  common  road, 
and  a  railway  better  than  a  turnpike,  if  there  is  business 
to  support  a  better  road;  but  if  there  be  not  business  to 
uphold  it,  it  is  money  cast  away  that  might  be  employ* 
ed  in  something  that  increases  general  prosperity;  it  of 
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course  raises  the  v:\Iue  of  money  obtained  for  more  val-  ' 
uable  objects;  and  as  a  consequence,  this  prodigality  t 
operates  as  a  damper  to  the  public  devotedness  of  our  1 
citizens.  ' 

The  elder  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  may  recollect,*™! 
the  younger  may  refer  to  records  of  the  facts,  that  as 
early  as  the  year  1784,  a  galaxy  of  patriots  started  en- 
quiry over  the  whole  face  of  our  state,  so  as  to  exercise 
a  judicious  application  of  their  small  means  to  improve 
Road  and  Highway,  where  most  wanted  within  its  boun- 
daries; the  capital  in  this  country  was  then  small,  and 
an  opening  being  made  by  the  European  wars,  it  was 
wholly  absorbed."  On  or  about  the  year  1790,  the  spirit 
of  internal  improvement  revived  and  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill,  and  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  canal  -vas 
commenced,  but  that  work  proving  too  heavy  for  the 
capital  of  the  country,  its  stock,  which  had  produced  a 
a  run  for  it  on  its  first  subscription  as  great  perhaps  as 
the  Nonistown  Railway  stock  a  month  or  two  since, 
soon  fell  to  nothing,  and  it  was  abandoned. 

In  the  year  1801  or  '02,  Turnpikes  became  popular 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Germantown  turnpike  lor  the 
first  five  or  seven  miles  had  its  stock  filled  and  the  road 
made,  which  proved  it  a  good  investment  by  paying  a- 
bout9  per  cent  per  annum;  and  when  the  stockholders 
concluded  to  extend  the  turnpike  farther,  a  contention 
took  place  between  them  and  the  public  for  taking  the 
increased  stock,  each  contending  for  the  exclusive  right 
It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  business  done  would 
pay  well  for  a  few  miles  of  turnpike,  but  little  beyond 
a  certain  limit;  and  of  the  millions  of  dollars  now  invest- 
ed in  turnpikes  they  do  not  perhaps  yield  an  average 
of  two  per  cent.  How  far  railways  can  be  extended  to 
produce  a  fair  profit  is  yet  to  be  tried;  but  the  public 
will  recollect  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  can  be 
covered  with  them  if  means  are  raised;  and  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary for  one  to  be  profitable  to  beget  another  and 
another,  as  was  the  case  with  turnpikes,  until  they  cease 
to  be  productive. 

There  is  no  question  but  railways  are  a  superior  im- 
provement to  turnpikes,  provided  the  travelling  on 
them  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  good  repair;  but  if 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  effect  this,  they  are  then  not  only 
inferior  to  turnpikes,  but  even  common  roads,  and  ut- 
terly useless,  unless  the  rails  and  foundations  are  taken 
up  and  laid  on  one  side  so  as  to  make  a  common  road  of 
the  ground  they  occupied. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  rail  way  is  constantly 
decaying,  whether  used  or  not;  and  it  is  familiar  with 
most  persons  how  long  a  common  post  in  a  post  fence  I 
lasts,  and  this  will  be  their  guide  to  the  duration  of  a 
rail-way  with  a  wooden  superstructure;  and  if  it  be  made 
of  iron  it  corrodes  and  rusts. 

A  Pennsylvania!!. 


PITTSBURGH. 

Every  day,  and  almost  every  hour  of  the  day,  we  heat- 
remarks  upon  the  present  very  prosperous  condition  of 
this  little  valley  of  the  three  rivers.  We  believe  it  may 
be  very  confidently  asserted,  that  no  branch  of  business 
has  ever  been  in  a  more  thriving  and  healthy  state  than 
at  the  present  period.  Our  mechanics  and  our  manu- 
facturers are  all  steadily  and  profitably  employed  in 
heir  various  occupations;  our  commission  merchants 
have  as  much  business  as  they  can  conveniently  attend 
to,  while  the  sales  of  merchandise  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic manufacture,  we  believe,  greatly  exceed  those  of 
any  former  year.  This  improvement  and  increase  of 
business  is  not  confined  to  the  little  half  mile  of  ground 
contained  within  the  limits  of  the  city  proper;  the  sub- 
urbs are  also  in  a  highly  improving  condition.  Perhaps 
we  might  fearlessly  assert  that  no  town  in  the  United 
States  is  increasing  in  business,  wealth  and  population, 
more  rapidly  than  the  borough  of  Allegheny. 

But  our  object  at  present  is  to  notice  the  very  great 
improvement  which  has  recently  been  made  in  the  con- 


veniences for  Singe  Travelling,  in  all  directions,  to  and 
from  our  city;  to  which  subject  our  attention  was  drawn 
by  hearing  that  much  pains  had  been  taken  in  a  neigh- 
boring town  to  misrepresent  this  matter  to  travellers 
proceeding  eastward. 

Messrs.  Reeside,  Slaymaker  8c  Co.,  since  they  came 
into  possession  of  the  entire  line  from  this  city  to  Phila- 
delphia, have  displayed  their  usual  enterprise  and  pub- 
lic spirit  &  have  established  three  distinct  lines  of  stages; 
one,  the  mail  stage  line,  which  runs  through  to  Phila- 
delphia in  less  than  two  days  and  a  half,  another  in  four 
days — both  daily  lines;  and  a  third,  which  runs  every 
other  day.  All  these  lines  have  new  and  comfortable 
stages,  good  horses,  and  sober,  civil,  and  skilful  drivers. 

In  addition  to  these  three,  there  is  a  fourth  line  which 
runs  daily  along  the  Northern  route  by  Blairsville,  Hun- 
tingdon, and  l.ewistown,  and  makes  the  trip  to  Phila- 
delphia in  less  than  four  days.  This  line  is  also  well  re- 
gulated and  affords  travellers  an  opportunity  of  viewing 
the  progress  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  Canal.  These 
four  lines  afford  such  great  and  tempting  facilities  for 
iravelling.that  we  were  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn, that 
the  travelling  east  and  west  through  our  city  this  year 
had  greatly  increased. 

We  are  told  that  Messrs.  Reeside,  Slaymaker  &  com- 
pany, intend  to  start,  on  the  10th  instant,  a  daily  line  of 
stages  from  this  city  to  Wheeling,  to  run  through  in  one 
day,  and  by  day  light;  to  be  independent  of  and  entire- 
ly distinct  from  the  Cumberland  line,  which  runs  from 
Washington  to  Wheeling.  This  will  indeed  he  a  great 
accommodation  to  travellers  wishing  to  pass  through  our 
city  in  their  progress  east  or  west.  At  present,  travel- 
lers from  this  city  to  Wheeling,  or  vice  versa,  have  to  re- 
main all  night  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Dohrman,  of  Steubenville,  will  shortly,  we  are 
told,  open  a  new  and  very  interesting  line  of  communi- 
cation between  this  city  and  Wheeling.  He  has  recent- 
ly built  a  steamboat,  intended  to  ply  between  Wheeling 
and  Steubenville,  and  intends  to  connect  with  it  a  line 
of  stages  from  Steubenville  to  Pittsburgh;  so  that,  by 
this  route  also,  the  trip  from  Pittsburgh  to  Wheeling 
can  be  made  every  day,  and  in  day  light,  thirty-six  miles 
of  the  distance  by  land,  and  twenty. three  by  water. — 
we  have  no  doubt  that  this  will  be  a  highly  popular  and 
desirable  route. 

The  speed  of  the  line  of  stages  from  this  city  to  Cleave- 
laikl,  by  the  way  of  Beavertown,  is  also,  we  are  told, 
about  to  be  greatly  increased,  so  as  to  make  the  trip  in 
a  day  and  a  half.  This  route  will  be  very  convenient 
I  for  travellers  going  to  the  Western  Reserve,  or  any  part 
of  the  upper  lakes. 

By  an  advertisement  in  the  Pittsburgh  Statesman,  we 
also  learn  that  the  proprietors  of  the  line  of  stages  which 
run  hence  to  Erie,  are  about  to  run  through  in  thirty-six 
hours.  This  route  will  be  very  desirable  to  persons 
wishing  to  travel  through  Pittsburgh  to  the  Falls  of  Ni- 
agara, or  to  New  York,  by  the  way  of  the  canal. 

Pittsburg  Gazette. 


CANAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Fifiy-five  clearances  have  been  granted  since  the  no- 
tice in  our  last,  the  tolls  upon  which  amount  to  $735  15. 
The  number  of  clearances  during  the  last  week  exceeds 
any  week  this  season;  but  a  reduction  of  the  rates  of 
toll  took  place  on  the  1st  inst.  which  brings  the  amount 
rather  below  that  of  last  week.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  clearances  from  Lewistown,  on  the  Juniata,  and 
Northumberland,  on  the  Susquehanna,  were  presented 
at  the  office  in  this  place,  on  which  the  toll  was  paid  at 
the  offices  where  they  were  obtained.  The  highest 
number  of  clearances  at  Lewistown,  which  has  been 
presented  here  is  42 —  at  Northumberland  32.  At  the 
Harrisburg  office,J280  have  been  granted.  ' 

The  toll  upon  boats  coming-  from  the  upper  offices, 
necessarily  must  be  for  the  whole  distance,  and  the 
amount  considerable.    We  are  informed  there  are  ten 
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boats  on  their  way  from  Philadelphia,  loaded  with  mer- 
chandize, for  the  western  country.  The  whole  canal, 
we  understand,  is  now  in  good  order,  and  business  in- 
creases rapidly  on  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  the  darkest  day 
of  our  canalhng  system  is  over. 

W  e  are  informed  that  the  whole  cost  of  transportation 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  by  the  canals,  is  $1  75 
a  hundred.  What  will  it  be  when  the  whole  chain  shall 
be  completed? — II.  Intel. 

Seventeen  clearances  were  issued  at  the  Canal  collect- 
ors office  in  Lewistown  during  the  three  first  days  of  the 
the  present  week.  In  the  same  three  days  there  were 
thirteen  arrivals  from  Middletown;  four  of  them  Union 
canal  boats  laden  with  merchandize  from  Philadelphia. 
A  large  fiat  laden  with  cheese,  from  Chenango  County, 
New  York  arrived  here  last  evening  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia canals. 

Juniata  Canal. — The  Juniata  Canal  is  now  in  fine  na- 
vigable order  from  Newton  Hamilton  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river;  there  have  already  been  two  or  three  arrivals 
at  Waynesburg,  (eleven  miles  above  Lewistown)  and 
more  are  daily  expected.  The  water  has  been  let  into 
the  several  levels  from  this  town  to  the  aqueducts,  to 
test  the  soundness  of  the  banks,  for  some  days  past, 
which  with  the  exceptions  of  one  or  two  sections  all  ap- 
pear firm,  and  have  two  or  three  feet  of  water,  owing 
however  to  the  sandinessand  bad  quality  of  the  ground 
forcanaling,  one  or  two  sections  about  nine  miies  be- 
low this  place,  will  require  a  good  deal  of  repairing, 
which  is  chiefly  all  that  is  to  prevent  the  complete  na- 
vigation of  the  canal  from  this  place  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  We  are  expressly  informed  by  the  Supervisor, 
Mr.  Moorehead,  that  the  aqueducts  of  Messrs.  Bishop 
and  M'Coy  have  been  completed  for  two  weeks  past;  and 
both  by  him  and  Mr.  Leslie,  that  the  aqueduct  of  Mr. 
Leslie,  can  be  made  ready  for  receiving  the  water  in 
two  or  three  days.  It  is  thought  by  the  middle  of  May 
the  canal  will  be  completely  navigable  up  to  this  place. 

Huntingdon  Advocate. 

The  clearances  at  Harrisburg  during  the  month  of 
April  were  205;  including  boats  carrying  wood  on  the 
Pennsylvania  canal.  And  the  receipts  of  the  Collector, 
for  the  past  week,  amounted  to  about  920  dollars,  and 
for  the  week  preceding  800  dollars. 

The  Blairsville  Record  of  April  28,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  operations  upon  the  Western  Di- 
vision of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and  it  is  of  a  most  en- 
couraging nature. 

"THE  CANAL. — During  the  past  week  21  boats  ar- 
rived at  this  place  and  20  departed.  The  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton, one  of  Captain  Leech's  line  of  boats,  run  through, 
full  freighted,  from  Pittstown  to  Johnstown  in  forty 
hours."  ' 

Extract  of  a  letter  dated, 
_.        .  Lebanon,  April  25th,  1831. 

The  Union  canal  is  in  excellent  order  and  capable  of 
passing  four  times  the  number  of  boats  now  employed 
on  it.  One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  boats  passed 
the  summit  level  last  week,  the  tolls  received  amounted 
to  about  $2750,  exceeding  by  25  per  cent,  the  sum  ta- 
ken  during  any  one  week  last  year— an  additional  num- 
ber of  boats  has  been  placed  on  this  route  this  season. 

We  were  informed  a  few  days  ago  by  Mr.  Leech  the 
owner  of  the  line  of  packet  and  freight  boats  from  Blairs- 
ville to  Pittsburgh,  that  he  had  then  on  hands  1000  bar- 
rels  of  flour  at  Blairsville  and  40  tons  of  bacon  intended 
to  be  hauled  in  waggons  across  the  mountains,  and  £o 
through  the  Pennsylvania  and  Union  Canals  to  Philadel- 
phia; part  of  which  is  now  on  the  Juniata  canal  Mr  - 
Leech  was  here  loading  merchandize  from  the  boats  in- 
to wagons  to  be  transported  to  Blairsville,  and  from 
thence  to  Pittsburgh  by  the  western  canal  L.  Eagle. 


Chesapeake  and  Delawarz  Canal.— We  learn  that  the 
business  on  this  Canal  continues  most  prosperously. 
The  tolls  of  last  week  exceeded  twenty-six  hundred 
dollars.  Upwards  of  eight  Hundred  vessels  have  pass- 
ed during  the  last  month.' 

Wilkesbarrf.,  May  6th,  1831. 
On  Monday,  the  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  Ferguson, 
with  his  first  assistant  Mr.  Bennet,  and  his  second  as- 
sistant Mr.  Butler,  commenced  operations  at  Lacka- 
wanna, divided  into  two  parties.  It  would  be  idle  to 
deny  that  the  greatest  anxiety  prevails  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Canal;  whether  on  the  West  or  East  side; 
we  say  the  Canal,  for  we  take  it  for  granted,  a  slack 
water  navigation  by  dams  will  not  be  resorted  to  in 
opposition  to  the  unanimous  opinions  of  all  concerned 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  public  interest 
ought,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  be,  the  motive  which 
will  govern  the  decision-.— Wyoming; Herald. 

Among  our  anticipations  from  the  completion  of  the 

Canal,  is  the  erection  of  Lime  Kilns  in  the  Vallev.  

Fine  coal  is  now  carried  from  Pottsville  140  mile's  by 
water  and  then  hauled  from  15  to  20  by  land,  to  burn 
lime  in  the  Counties  bordering  on  Philadelphia.  Lime 
stone  can  be  brought  here  from  Berwick,  and  the 
waste  coal,  which  would  otherwise  be  a  nuisance,  used 
to  burn  it.  Those  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  lime 
as  a  manure  cannot  well  concei\e  how  valuable  this 
will  prove.  In  our  opinion  it  will  become  one  of  the 
most  extensive  branches  of  business;  and  one  of  the 
most  useful,  growing  out  of  the  Canals. — lb. 

While  the  Raftsmen  complain  of  the  Nanticoke  dam, 
the  boys  find  in  it  a  source  of  amusement.  The  Bass 
which  ascend  at  this  season  in  great  numbers,  stopped 
by  the  dam,  afford  fine  sport.  Indeed  hooks,  half  a 
dozen  at  a  time,  without  bait,  are  let  down,  and  sud- 
denly drawn  up,  often  with  two  or  three  bass  hooked 
by  the  side. 

Trout  in  the  mountain  streams  are  abundant:  and  we 
need  hardly  add,  delicious. — lb. 

A  short  time  since,  great  quantities  of  Bass  were 
caught  in  a  small  eddy  formed  in  the  river  directly  be- 
low the  abutment  of  the  Nanticok  dam.  The  fish  appar- 
ently lay  there  in  schools,  and  by  drawing  hooks  through 
the  eddy,  numbers  were  caught.  On  Thursday  and 
Friday  last,  a  number  of  fine  shad  were  caught  in  the 
same  way.  One  man  drew  out  nine  in  one'  day,  and 
sold  them  for  50  cents  each.  This  is  the  first  instance 
within  our  knowledge,  of  shad  being  caught  with  a 
hook.  We  mention  the  fact  as  one  altogether  new, 
as  well  as  to  say  to  the  down  river  folks;  our  market 
has  not  been  altogether  destitute  of  shad,  though  many 
a  gentleman's  table  has.— Susq.  Democrat. 

THE  FELLED BERG  SCHOOL  OF  PA. 
.  Under  the  superintendance  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Ismar,  asso- 
ciated with  the  Classical  and  English  Institution  of  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Chaderton,  at  Bolton  Farm,  near  Bristol,  in 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  thus  noticed  in  one  of 
the  most  valuable,  and  popular  periodicals  of  the  day. 

FROM  THE  AMERICAN   FARMER,    OF  BALTIMORE. 

"With  anticipations  of  the  greatest  utility  to  Agricul- 
ture and  to  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the 
United  States,  we  announced  to  our  readers,  that  Mr.  F. 
A.  Ismar,  of  the  Fellenberg  School  at  Hoffwyl,  (whose 
lectures  lately  delivered  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.  may  be 
had  gratis  at  this  office,)  proposes  to  develope  the  Sys- 
tem of  that  justly  celebrated  Institution  in  all  its  prac- 
tical branches,  which  are  adapted  to  the  United  States  at 
Bolton  Farm,  near  Bristol." 
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The  patience  and  perseverance  wilh  which  this  ob- 
ject has  been  pursued  by  Mr.  Morris,  the  founder  of  the 
Institution  in  Pennsylvania,  will,  we  trust,  result  in 
those  benefits  to  our  country,  which  were  his  only  end 
and  aim,  and  which  almost  every  part  of  Europe  has 
practically  experienced  from  the  same  System,  since  its 
first  introduction  in  Switzerland,  by  the  illustrious  Fel- 
lenberg, about  the  year  1808. 

Agricultural  Education-. — We  have  frequently 
spoken  in  terms  of  approbation  of  the  Fellenberg  sys- 
tem of  education,  and  wished  that  our  country  might  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  it  introduced  here;  but  we  had 
no  expectation  of  our  hopes  being  so  soon  realized.  It 
is  with  the  most  heartfelt  pleasure  therefore,  that  we 
lay  before  our  readers  the  following  proposals  for  such  a 
school.  We  have  had  a  short  personal  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Ismar,  and  he  has  communicated  to  us  his 
views  in  detail;  we  have  besides  made  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  system  of  education  he  proposes  to 
establish,  as  set  forth  in  his  lectures  published  in  the 
two  last  numbers  of  the  Farmer,  and  the  "outlines," 
published  in  the  present  number;  from  all  which  we 
have  derived  impressions, highly  favourable  to  Mr.  Ismar 
and  the  school.  We  believe  such  a  school  to  be  ex- 
actly the  thing  wanted  in  this  country,  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  system  of  improved  agriculture.  We  be- 
lieve further,  that  if  generally  adopted,  it  would  con- 
tribute more  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  especial- 
ly to  the  well  being  of  the  people  of  this  country,  than 
any  other  system  or  combination  of  systemsyet  known. It 
it  is  besides  a  cheap  school — little  more  than  is  required 
in  large  towns  for  mere  tuition.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend it  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  readers  of  the 
Farmer.  As  Mr.  Ismar  has  made  sis  the  repository  of 
the  details  of  his  vie  ws,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating any  information  we  may  possess  to  those 
who  may  require  it. 

Bolton  Farm,  April  25,  1831. 

Bear  Sir, — You  will  be  informed  by  Mr.  Ismar's 
private  letter  of  this  date,  what  are  his  views  relative  to 
the  union  of  Agricultural  and  intellectual  Education  at 
Bolton,  and  also  of  his  intention  to  communicate  for  the 
Farmer,  the  results  of  his  observations,  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  find  interesting.  You  will  now  have  the  good- 
ness to  insert  in  it  the  following.  I  am,  most  respect- 
fully, your  ob't  serv't,  Anthony  Morris. 

Asssociation  of  the  Fellenberg  System  of  Educa- 
tion, under  the  superintendence  of  F.  A.  Ismar,  late  of 
HoiTwyl,  with  the  classical  and  English  institution  ol 
the  Rev.  William  Ciiadkrton,  on  Bolton  Farm,  near 
Bristol,  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  establish  a  school 
in  which  classical  learning  will  be  omitted;  fur  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years,  to  be  instruct- 
ed in  theoretical  and  practical  agriculture,  the  sciences 
connected  with  it,  and  the  mechanic  arts;  and  also  a 
school  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  who  may  extend 
the  system  throughout  the  country.  This  department, 
which  is  now  open,  is  under  the  exclusive  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Ismar;  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  agricultural 


and  mechanical  classes  of  society,  the  charge  for  tui- 
tion, board,  and  washing,  will  be  $100  per  annum,  pay- 
able half  yearly  in  advance,  half  in  cash,  and  half  in 
produce,  at  the  market  priee.  F.  A.  Ismar. 
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 THE  REGISTER.  

MAY  14,  1831. 

It  will  be  perceivedby  the  communication  we  pub- 
lish to-day,  that  Anthony  Morris,  Esq.  with  an  intelli- 
gence and  zeal  at  once  characteristic  and  patriotic,  has 
procured  for  his  establishment  at  Bolton  near  Bristol,  a. 
gentleman  from  Hoffwyl, to  superintend  the  agricultural 
department.  Mr.  Ismar,  we  understand,  is  in  every  re- 
spect qualified  for  the  station  to  which  he  is  appointed. 
He  is  a  man  of  talents,  of  considerable  learning,  of  per- 
severing industry,  and  of  a  warm  and  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament. Being  conversant  wilh  the  celebrated  semi- 
nary of  Fellenberg,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  his  ability  to 
impart  to  his  peculiar  branch, all  the  interest  and  charms 
with  which  classical  and  miscellaneous  knowledge  can 
invest  it.  As  a  school  uniting  labour  with  science,upon 
the  Fellenberg  plan,  has  long  been  wanted  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  it  is  now  commenced  under  the  most  favour- 
able auspices,  we  cannot  but  augur  its  success. 


THE 
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The  following  report 'ought  to  have  preceded  those 
we  have  already  published  on  the  same  subject  and  we 
were  under  the  impression  that  it  had  been  inserted, 
till  by  examination  we  were  convinced  to  the  contrary. 

REPORT  OF  THE  ENGINEERS   APPOINTED  TO  SURVEY 

THE  ALLEGHENY  POSTAGE, 
To  the  Board  of  the  Canul  Commissioners  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania: 

Gentlemen: — In  conformity  to  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  dated  on  the  27th  of  March,  1830, 
authorising  the  appointment  of  engineers  for  the  per- 
formance of  certain  duties  therein  specified,  the  un- 
dersigned having  had  the  honour  to  be  selected  by  the 
Board  of  Canal  Commissioners,  to  cany  into  effect  so 
much  of  said  act  as  relates  to  the  Allegheny  Portage, 
and  having  devoted,  so  far  as  it  has  been  practicable, 
their  careful  attention  to  the  several  subjects  confided 
to  their  decision,  embrace  this  early  opportunity  to  re- 
port.in part,  the  facts  developed  by  their  investigations, 
together  with  a  few  of  the  leading  conclusions  to  which 
they  have  been  enabled  to  arrive.  They  at  the  same 
time  beg  leave  to  apprize  the  Board  of  Canal  Commis- 
sioners, that  the  lateness  of  the  season,  at  which  their 
field  operations  were  unavoidably  commenced,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  force  employed  in  the  execution  of 
the  complicated  surveys  that  have  been  deemed  essen- 
tial to  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  several-  routes  claim- 
ing attention,  render  it  utterly  impracticable  to  present 
at  this  time  a  full  report,  embracing  all  the  topics  con- 
nected with  the  duties  in  which  they  have  been  engaged, 
and  for  which  their  services  were  required. 

The  first  object  to  which  the  attention  of  the  engi- 
neers was  directed,  was  that  of  ascertaining  the  locali- 
ties and  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  several 
routes  that  have  been  proposed.  With  this  object  in 
view,  they  had  recourse  to  the  various  documents  re- 
lating to  the  Allegheny  Portage,  that  have  on  former 
occasions  been  submitted  to  the  Legislature.  From 
these  it  appeared  that  the  first  route  surveyed  with 
a  view  to  a  portage  road  communicating  between  the 
Juniata  and  Conemaugh  rivers,  was  that  explored 
agreeably  to  the  directions  of  Canvas  White,  Esq.  in 
1827,  leading  from  a  point  near  the  junction  of  the  con- 
stituent branches  of  the  Juniata,  and  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  above  Frankstown,  to  the  confluence  of  the 
N.  and  S  .  Forks  of  the  Little  Conemaugh,  and  thence 
downward  to  Johnstown.  The  line  run  on  this  occa- 
sion however,  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  experimental, 
and  led  to  no  other  results,  except  that  of  determining 
the  elevations  of  several  points,  and  the  distances  be- 
tween them;  very  little  attention  having  been  paid  ei- 
ther to  the  adoption  of  a  system,  or  to  its  adaptation  to 
the  natural  surface.  With  respect  to  the  results  above 
mentioned,  it  should  be  added,  that  subsequent  surveys 
have  sufficiently  established  their  accuracy.  The 
bench  mark,  made  at  the  Bob's  creek  summit,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  route,  has  served  as  a  land  mark,  to 
which  all  subsequent  surveys  in  this  direction  have  been 
referred. 

Tiie  next  surveys  that  were  instituted  for  the  same 
object,  were  made  in  the  year  following  (1828,)  under 
She  direction  of  N.  S.  Roberts,  Esq.    These  surveys 
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embraced  a  comparatively  broad  range  of  country,  ex 
tending  from  Frankstown  westwardly  to  Johnstown, 
and  from  the  Blue  Knob  northwardly  to  the  Sugar  run 
summit.  The  object  of  these  surveys,  appears  to  have 
been  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  a  route  for  a  rail- 
road, leading  across  the  summit  of  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tain,at  a  uniform  inclination  or  declivity,not  exceeding 
one  or  one  and  a  half  degrees,  excessive  curvatures  and 
deviations  from  a  direct  course,  having  been  accounted 
less  objectionable  than  a  vertical  rise  or  depression, 
greater  than  the  limit  prescribed.  The  routes  survey- 
ed and  designated  on  this  occasion,  in  addition  to  nu- 
merous experimental  routes,  which  were  abandoned  a3 
impracticable,  amounted  to  no  less  than  five  in  number, 
no  part  of  either  of  which  had  an  inclination  exceeding 
one  and  a  half  degrees.  A  brief  description  of  the 
several  routes  alluded  to.beginning  at  the  most  souther- 
ly, and  ending  at  the  most  northerly,  will  here  be  at- 
tempted; and  since  they  are  respectively  to  be  regarded 
as  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  intercommunication, 
stretching  through  the  state,  from  Philadelphia  to  Erie, 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  better  understand- 
ing of  their  comparative  merits,,  it  will  be  proper  to 
consider  them  as  connected  with  the  main  chain  at 
such  points  as  will  admit  of  a  common  junction  of  all 
the  routes.  With  th'13  view  the  poinis  selected  are 
Frankstown  and  Johnstown,  between  which  the  dis- 
tances by  all  the  routes  will  be  estimated. 

Route  No.  1,  by  A.  S.  Roberts,  Esq. — From  Franks- 
town,  by  way  of  M'Key's  Gap,  south  side  of  Blue  Knob, 
Bob's  creek  summit, Ben's  creek  and  Little  Conemaugh, 
to  Johnstown, — Distance  51j  miles.  Height  of  sum- 
mit above  Frankstown,  1590  feet — above  Johnstown, 
1343  feet. 

Route  ATo2,  by  N.  S.  Roberts,  Esq. — From  Franks- 
town,  by  way  of  Newry,  north  side  of  Poplar  run,  Bob's 
creek  summit,  Ben's  creek,  and  Little  Conemaugh,  to 
Johnstown, — Distance  49^  miles.  Height  of  summit 
above  Frankstown,  1590  feet — above  Johnstown,  1343 
feet. 

Route  No.  3,  By  N.  S.  Roberts,  Esq. — From  Franks- 
town,  by  way  of  Hollidaysburgh,  south  side  of  turnpike, 
Sugar  run  summit,  Laurel  run  and  Little  Conemaugh, 
to  Johnstown.  Distance  51  miles.  Heighth  of  summit 
above  Frankstown,  1419 — above  Johnstown,  1166  feet. 

Route  No.  4,  by  N  S.  Roberts,  Esq. — From  Franks- 
town,  by  way  of  Hollidaysburgh,  Blair's  Gap,  north  side 
of  turnpike,  Sugar  run  summit,  &.C.  as  in  route  No.  3. 
Distance  50|  miles.  Height  of  summit  above  Franks- 
town,  1419 — above  Johnstown  1166. 

Route  No.  5,  by  N..  S.  Roberts,  Esq.— From  Franks- 
town,  by  way  of  Hollidaysburgh,  north  side  of  Sugar 
run,  Sugar  run  summit,  &c.  to  Johnstown,  as  in  route. 
No.  3. — Distance  47  1-6  feet.  Height  of  summit  above 
Frankstown  1382— above  Johnstown,  1129. 

In  1829,  an  examination  and  survey  of  the  Allegheny 
portage,  was  executed  under  the  direction  of  Moncure 
Robinson,  Esq.  in  conformity  to  certain  principles 
adopted  by  him,  as  best  adapted  to  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  the  portage,  and  to  the  exigencies  of  the  con- 
templated road.  Among  the  leading  considerations 
recommended  by  this  gentleman,  as  governing  princi- 
ples in  the  location  of  the  road,  are  a  reduction  of  the 
height  of  the  summit,  at  the  expense  of  a  tunnel  a  mils 
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long,  the  construction  of  inclined  planes,  horizontally 
direct,  but  varying-  in  their  inclinations  from  six  to  nine 
and  in  one  instance,  to  about  t'lugty  degrees,  the  adop- 
tion of  self  acting  planes,  as  a  means  of  conveying  loads 
upward  and  downward,  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain; 
the  employment  of  stationary  power,  on  all  of  his  in- 
clined planes,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  power  moving  with 
its  load,  &.c. 

A  majority  of  the  board  of  engineers,  who  had  as  yet 
acquired  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  localities  to  be 
traversed  by  the  contemplated  road,  nor  of  the  nature 
of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome^  were  desirous  of  insti- 
tuting a  course  of  examinations  and  surveys,  the  leading 
objects  of  which  were  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  con- 
structing a  tunnel  at  the  summit,  till  such  time  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  trade  upon  the  road  should  require  it; 
to  avoid  the  adoption  of  inclined  plane-s  having  inclina- 
tions greater  than  five  degrees,  and  if  possible,  to  limit 
their  inclination  to  three  degrees;  to  provide  for  a  route 
upon  which  not  only  stationary  but  progressive  power 
might  operate  to  advantage,  according  to  circumstances; 
to  effect  a  definitive  location  of  a  route  upon  ground 
mostfavourableforthe  construction  of  a  road  in  regard  to 
the  principles  as  well  as  to  the  cost  of  construction,  &c. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  and  at  the  instance  of  a 
majority  of  the  engineers,  a  party  was  organized  early 
in  the  month  of  August  last,  and  placed  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  Lt.  Col.  Long,  who  has  ever  since 
devoted  his  unremitted  personal  attention  to  the  field 
operations  in  which  the  party  have  been  engaged,  from 
the  date  of  their  organization  to  the  present  time.  The 
operations  of  the  party  were  performed  in  the  following 
order,  and  lead  to  the  results  hereinafter  exhibited,  viz: 
First,  the  survey  of  a  crest  line  leading  along  the  main 
summit  of  the  Allegheny  mountain  from  the  Sugar  run 
summit  to  the  Cedar  Swamp  summit,  and  embracing  a 
distance  of  about  fourteen  miles.  The  results  obtained 
by  this  survey  gave  for  the  comparative  elevations  of 
the  several  gaps  in  the  comb  or  crest  of  the  mountain, 
the  following  altitudes  above  the  level  of  the  Sugar 
run  summit,  which  last  proved  to  be  the  lowest  depres- 
sion of  the  mountain,  viz:  , 

Assuming  zero  as  the  elevation  of  the  Sugar  run  sum- 
mit, its  height  will  be,  0  feet. 
Height  of  Blair's  Gap  summit  above  Sugar  run  sum- 
mit, 49 
do.       Adam's  summit  above           do.  175 
do.       Laurel  summit  above            do.  222 
do.       Big  Spring  summit  above      do.  304 
do.        Bub's  creek  summit  above     do.  213 
do.       Cedar  Swamp  summit  above  do.  167 
The  comparative  altitude  of  the  mountain  on  other 
parts  of  the  crest  line,  as  deduced  from  actual  observa 
tions,  varied  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Sugar  run  summit,  1238  to  1738  feet  above 
Johnstown.or  1418  to  1918 feet  above  Frankstown. 

2d.  The  survey  and  definitive  location  of  a  route  for  a 
rail-road  from  Hollidaysburgh  to  Johnstown,  passing 
northwardly  of  the  turnpike,  from  a  point  about 
i  of  a  mile  westward  of  the  former  place  to  a  point  about 
-|  of  a  mile  westward  of-  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  is  crossed  by  the  route  at  the  depression 
called  the  Blair's  Gap  summit,  thence  southwardly  and 
westwardly,  along  the  vallies  of  the  Laurel  run,  and  the 
Little  Conemaugh,  on  the  south  side  of  the  latter,  to  a 
point  a  little  below  Bulk's  saw  mill,  where  the  route 
crosses  the  Little  Conemaugh;  thence  downward  on  the 
north  side  of  that  stream,  to  the  gorge  of  the  Horse 
Shoe  Bend,  where  it  crosses  the  Conemaugh  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  60  feet  above  the  surface  of  low  water, 
requiring  a  bridge  only  500  feet  long;  thence  downward 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Conemaugh  to  the  gorge  of  the 
Staple  bend,  through  which  it  passes  in  a  distance  of 
1000  feet,  at  an  elevation  of  about  80  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  Conemaugh,  and  at  a  depression  of  about 
250  feet  below  the  crest  of  the  ridge  intervening  be- 
tween the  Conemaugh  and  the  mouth  of  Deep  run, 
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requiring  for  its  passage  through  the  gorge,  a  tunnel 
1000  feet  long;  and  thence  downward  along  the  south 
side  of  the  Conemaugh  to  Johnstown. 

This  route  embraces  eleven  inclined  planes,  viz:  six 
on  the  east  and  five  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain. 
Some  idea  of  tiie  character  and  properties  of  these 
planes,  may  be  derived  from  the  following-  statements, 
which  are  necessarily  incomplete,  in  consequence  ot  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  field  notes,  from  which  alone 
their  precise  dimensions,  &c.  can  be  drawn.  The 
planes  are  numbered  from  east  to  west,  -in  the  order  of 
their  occurrence  on  the  route  from  Frankstown  to- 
Johnstown'. 

Inclined  Planes,        Inclination.    Approximate  length. 
No.  1  (east  of  m'tain)  l°tol°  15'         about  i  mile. 
No.  2,  .       '•'  2°  to  2°  30'  "      i  mile. 

No.  3  "  2°  35'  "      $  mile. 

No.  4  "  2°  35'  "     1  mile. 

((  C4°35/  "  £mile. 

£2°  53'  "  lmile. 

ti  5  4°  56'  "  fmile. 

12°  53'       .  "      1  mile. 
No.  7  (west  of  m'tain)        2°  40'  "  lmile. 

No  8  "  2°  53'  "  4-7  mile. 

No.  9  "  2°  53'  •'«  4  7  mile.. 

No.  10        "  2°  53'  "  2-5  mile. 

No.  11         "  2°  53'  "  2-5  mile. 

In  connexion  with  the  inclined  planes  No,  5  and  No. 
6,  as  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  table,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, that  the  statements  are  carried  out  in  duplicates, 
the  reason  whereof  is,  that  the  most  direct  route  pre- 
sented by  the  conformation  of  the  hills  would  not  admit 
of  a  graduation  at  an  angle  less  than  the  larger  inclina- 
tion therein  contained;  also,  that  in  order  to  effect  a  lo- 
cation, at  an  inclination  not  exceeding-  three  degrees,  a 
longer  and  more  circuitous  route  would  be  required,  as 
exhibited  in  the  duplicate  connexion. 

Those  parts  of  the  route  situated  between  the  inclin- 
ed planes,  and  exteriorly  of  them,  were  located  at  an 
inclination,  ascending  towards  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, in  no  case  exceeding  a  rise  of  thirty  feet  in  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile,  except  on  that  portion  of  the  route 
situated  between  Duncan's  tavern,  and  the  Hollidays- 
burgh bridge,  about  two  miles,  on  which  a  rise  of  about 
42  feet  per  mile,  was  deemed  more  conducive  to  econ- 
omy. 

3d.  The  survey  of  an  experimental  line  or  route  lead- 
ing through  Newry,  ascending  the  valley  of  North 
Poplar  run,  and  its  South  branch,  crossing  Bob's  creek 
near  its  intersection  with  the  road  leading  from  Franks- 
own  to  Johnstown,  crossing  the  Allegheny  mountain 
at  a  point  called  the  Cedar  swamp  summit,  and  descen- 
ding to  the  Conemaugh,  by  the  vallies  of  the  Cedar  run. 
and  south  fork  of  Conemaugh. 

The  uncertainty  that  existed  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
tance and  facilities  presented  by  this  route,  and  the 
difficulty  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  as  to  its  relative 
merits  without  an  actual  survey,  rendered  this  part  of 
the  service  obligatory  if  not  essential  to  a  competent 
discrimination  between  the  several  routes  claiming  the 
attention  of  the  engineers. 

The  same  principles  that  governed  in  the  location  of 
the  Blair's  Gap  route  were  applied  here,  with  such  mod- 
ifications as  any  change  in  the  aspect  or  condition  of  the 
country  through  which  the  line  passed,  seemed  to  re- 
quire. The  leading  peculiarities  presented  by  this 
route,  were  a  variableness  in  the  grade  best  adapted  to 
the  natural  surface,  ranging -from  an  ascent  often  to 
ninety  feet  per  mile,  on  the  first  nine  miles  above 
Frankstown,  the  necessity  of  one  or  more  five  degree 
planes  in  passing  thence  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
dividing  between  Poplar  run  and  Bob's  creek;  the  oc- 
currence of  numerous  ravines,  and  mountain  spurs,  re- 
quiring heavy  embankments  and  deep  cuttings,  east- 
wardly  of  the  main  summit,  and  a  declivity  of  about  40 
feet  per  mile,  on  the  last  four  miles  situated  immediate- 
ly above  the  confluence  of  the  North  and  South  forks 
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of  the  Conemaugh.  From  the  point  last  mentioned  to 
Johnstown,  a  distance  of  8|  miles,  this  route  is  coinci- 
dent with  the  route  just  before  described. 

In  addition  to  the  routes  above  considered,  numerous 
other  lines  were  traced  and  levelled  as  preliminary  to 
the  adoption  of  the  most  favourable  route,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles. 

These  several  routes  together  with  that  surveyed  in 
1829,  respectively  prolonged  so  as  to  embrace  the  en- 
tire distance  from  Frankstown  to  .Tonhstown,  will  be 
exhibited  in  continuation  of  the  list  presented  in  the 
former  part  of  this  essay,  and  in  the  following  order, 
viz: 

Route  No. 6,  by  M.  Robinson  ;Esq. — From  Frankstown, 
by  way  of  Hollidaysburg,  south  side  of  turnpike,  Blair's 
Gap  summit,  along  the-vallies  of  Laurel  run  and  Little 
Conemaugh,  crossing  the  latter  six  times,  to  Johnstown, 
— Distance  40|  miles.  Height  of summitabove  Franks- 
town,  1279  feet— above  Johnstown,  1028  feet. 

Route  No.  7,  by  Lt.  Col.  Long. — From  Frankstown 
by  way  of  Newry,  Poplar  run,  Bob's  creek.  Cedar 
swamp  summit,  Cedar  run,  South  fork  of  Conemaugh, 
and  Little  Conemaugh,  to  Johnstown,  crossing  Cone- 
maugh only  twice,— Distance,  39J  miles.  Heighth  of 
summit  above  Frankstown,  1514  feet — above  Johns- 
town, 1257  feet. 

Route  No.  8,  by  Lt.  Col.  Long.—Fi  'om  Frankstown, 
by  way  of  Hollid  iysburgh,  north  side  of  turnpike, 
Blair's  Gap  summit,  and  downwards  in  rallies  of  Laurel 
run  and  Conemaugh,  crossing  the  latter  twice  only,  to 
Johnstown,  crossing  the  summit  by  means  of  planes, 
limited  to  inclinations  of  three  degrees, — Distance,  39| 
miles.  Height  of  summit  above  Frankstown  1397  feet 
— above  Johnstown,  1137  feet. 

Route  No.  9,  by  Lt.  Col.  Long.—  From  Frankstown, 
by  way  of.  Hollidaysburgh,  &c.  as  in  the  preceding- 
route  No.  8.  to  Johnstown,  arriving  at  the  summit  by 
means  of  two  planes  of  an  inclination  of  less  than  five 
degree  each,  the  inclination  of  the  other  planes,  being 
'limited  to  less  than  three  degrees, — Distance,  38^ 
miles.  Height  of  summit  above  Frankstown,  1397  fee't 
-^-above  Johnstown,  1137  feet. 

The  several  routes  claiming  the  attention  of  the  en- 
gineers having  been  thus  considered,  their  relation  to 
a  direct  line  extending  from  Frankstown  to  Johnstown, 
deserves  particular  attention.  Such  a  line  traversing 
the  country  between  the  points  above  mentioned, 
would  have  a  course  bearing  S.  74°  W.  from  Franks- 
town,  and  an  extent  of  about  thirty-one  miles.  It 
would  cross  the  crest  of  the  Allegheny  mountain  near 
the  Big  Spring  summit,  or  about  one  and  a  fourth 
miles  northwardly  of  Bob's  creek  summit.  Its  direc- 
tion thence  to  Johnstown  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  gen- 
eral course  of  the  Couemiugh  from  Lilly's  mill  to  the 
gorge  of  the  Horse  shoe  Bend,  and  of  course  to  that  of 
the  routes  Nos.  6,  7,  8  and  9,  which  pursue  the  valley 
of  the  Conemaugh  through  that  distance.  Any -route 
meriting  attention  from  its  general  proximity  to  the 
direct  line,  and  passing  through  either  of  the  depres- 
sions in  the  summit  noticed  in  a  former  part  of  this  pa- 
per,  must  pass  in  the  vicinity  of  Hollidaysburgh,  ascend 
the  .  valley  of  Blair's  Gap  run  to  the  turnpike  gate; 
thence  pursue  its  main  branch,  and  a;  small  tributary  of 
the  latter,  to  the  Laurel  or  Adams'  summit,  and  thence 
downward  along  one  of  the  branches  of  Bear  Rock  run 
to  Lilly's  mill;  and  thence  by  routes  Nos.  7,  8  and  9,  to 
Johnstown.  Anxious  enquiries  were  made  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  a  route  in  this  direc- 
tion, wliicli  were  rendered  fruitless  in  consequence  of 
the  great  elevation  of  those  summits.  With  this  ex- 
ception no  route  was  presented  maintaining  a  nearer 
parallelism  with  the  direct  line  than  those  passing 
through  Blair's  Gap. 

A  map  of  the  country  embracing  the  Allegheny  port- 
age, and  exhibiting  the  several  routes  treated  of  in  this 
essay,  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  is  now  in  pro- 
gress and  will  be  presented  to  the  board  as  soon  as  prac- 


ticable. A  view  of  such  a  map  will  impart  more  satis- 
factory information  with  respect  to  the  geography  of 
the  country,  the  position  of  the  several  routes,  and  their 
relations  to  the  eastern  and  western  divisions, of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal,  than  volumes  of  description  could 
give  without  it. 

Drawings,  in  plan  and  profile,  illustrative  of  the  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  positions  of  the  located  route,  and 
of  the  particular  topography  in  its  vicinity,  accompa- 
nied by  suitable  remarks  on  the  aspect,  geology,  &c. 
will  be  prepared  aud  submitted  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble date. 

An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  grading  and  bridging,  as 
also  of  an)'  other  structures  that  may  be  deemed  essen- 
tial to  a  portage  road,  best  calculated  to  subserve  the 
purposes  for  which  such  a  road  is  required,  will  also 
be  submitted,  in  company  with  a  final  decision  in  refer- 
ence to  the  manner  of  crossing  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tain. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  advanccd'in  this  paper,  and 
in  accordance  with  impressions  derived  from  personal 
examinations  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  several 
routes  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  portage  road,  the 
undersigned  feel  warranted  in  awarding  their  decided 
preference  to  a  route  leading  upward  along  the  valley 
of  Blair's  Gap  fun,  crossing  the  Allegheny  mountain  at 
the  Blair's  Gap  summit,  and  descending  to  Johnstown,  jtn 
the  vallies  of  Laurel  run  and  the  Little  Conemaugh. 

The  engineers  having  been  directed  by  the  canal 
commissioners,  in  con'ormity  to  a  resolution  of  the 
board,  dated  March  27,  1830,  to  ascertain  how  far  it 
might  be  eligible  to  construct  a  Macadamized  turnpike 
across  the  Allegheny  mountain,  as  a  method  for  trans- 
portation, have  made  such  surveys  as  were  not  only  re- 
quisite for  attaining  that  object,  but  might  also  be  ap- 
plicable for  the  construction  of  a  rail-road. 

The  undersigned  have  accordingly  no  hesitation  in 
in  giving  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  superior -ad- 
vantages of  a  rail-way  over  a  turnpike,  howe^  er  well 
constructed,  and  whatever  known  power  be  applied  for 
the  propulsion  of  loaded  carriages. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  H.  LONG,  Top.  Eng'r.  Bt.  Lt.  Col 
JOHN  WILSON,  Civil  Engineer. 
Fits.  R.  Shtjnk,  F.sq. 

Sec'y.  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners. 

Harrisburg,  Dec.  18th,  1830. 


W VOTING  KAIL  KOAD. 

Having  allowed  me  space,  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  making  a  slack  water  navigation,  by  a  succession  of 
dams,  in  the  river,I  beg  leave  to  claim  your  indulgence, 
while,  in  as  plain  a  manner  as  in  my  power,  I  throw 
out  a  few  suggestions  in  respect  to  the  location  of  the 
Canal.  It  cannot  be  necessary,  I  presume,  to  disclaim 
any  intention  to  exert  an  unfair  influence  upon  the  sub- 
ject; to  forestal  opinion;  or  improperly  to  bias  the  minds 
of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  designate  the  location.  All 
matters  of  public  concernment,  by  the  nature  of  our 
republican  institutions.aud  the  Constitutional  protection 
of  the  Press,  are  proper  subjects  of  newspaper  discus- 
sion. Facts  and  sentiments  on  all  sides  are  elicited; 
opinions  compared;  arguments  deliberately  weighed; 
and  if  the  discussion  be  managed  with  good  temper, 
those  who  must  finally  decide,  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased 
with  the  most  complete  development  of  the  subject  in 
all  its  aspects. 

In  respect  to  the  great  principle  which  ought  to  go- 
vern the  decision,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  senti- 
ment. Public  good  should  be  our  polar  star.  Deplo- 
rable indeed  would  it  be,  if,  in  a  great  work  like  this, 
the  wishes  of  any  man,  or  the  interest  of  any  place, 
should  lead  the  Canal  one  inch  from  that  location  which 
would  most  benefit  the  public  at  large.  New  villages 
will  arise;  old  towns  may  run  to  decay— individuals, 
however  influential  now  must  soon  be  borne  away  on 
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j.he  stream  of  time;  but  the  canal,  we  trust,  will  endure 
or  ages;  tlie  work  is  for  posterity,  and  it  should  be 
established  not  only  with  reference  to  existing',  but  of 
future  interests. 

I  say  then,  frankly,  for  one,  if  the  public  would  be 
benefitted  now  and'  hereafter  by  its  location  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  there  let  it  be  made:  If  on  the 
•  east  side — on  the  east  side  let  it  be  constructed. 

What  advantages  are  represented  in  favor  of  the 
Kingston  side?  The  ground  is  very  favourable.  1  be- 
lieve the  remark  is  just.  The  distance  is  less  aud  it 
will  cost  less  money  than  on  the  east  side,  to  reach  the 
head  of  the  Wyoming  Valley.  This  position  lam  not 
prepared  to  controvert.  Allow  those  considerations 
their  whole  weight;  give  to  them  all  the  force  their 
most  ardent  advocates  can  fairly  desire;  and  in  my 
humble  apprehension  there  are  other  considerations  of 
greater  weight  in  favour  of  the  east  side.  If  expense 
alone  were  to  be  regarded,  there  would  be  less  in  ma- 
king no  canal  at  all. 

What  is  the  object  of  the  Canal?  One  leading  pur- 
pose was  to  afford  the  utmost  practicable  facilities  to 
develope  the  mineral  riches  of  the  country,  and  to  send 
Anthracite  coal  to  market.  In  Great  Britain  the  coal 
trade  is  greater  than  all  the  other  internal  trade  put  to- 
gether; tho  output  of  coal  exceeding  ten  millions  of  tons 
a  year.'  Hence  all  canals  that  lead  through  and  from 
coal  districts  are  extremely  profitable;  stock  in  many  of 
them  being  300 — 400 — 600 — up  to  1800  pound  sterling 
for  100  paid  in:  Hence  to  the  Schuylkill  Navigation 
stock  has  risen  to  70  per  cent,  above  par.  Where 
then  lies  the  coal  to  be  reached?  is  the  first  important 
question.  Above  the  line  of  Plymouth  and  Hanover, 
separating  those  townships  from  Kingston  and  Wilkes- 
Barreand  now  accommodated  by  the  Nanticoke  dam,  1 
suppose  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  ninety- 
eight  hundredths  of  the  coal  discovered,  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  in  the  townships  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pitts- 
ton,  Providence  and  Blakely.  In  the  lower  part  of 
Kingston  are  some  valuable  mines;  I  wish  there  were 
more,  but  cannot  those  be  well  accommodated  by  a  land- 
ing at  Toby's  Eddy  and  some  little  labor  below? 
Above  Forty-fort  on  the  Kingston  side,  have  the  mines 
yet  furnished  even  the  inhabitants  with  coal  for  fuel? 
Do  not  many  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  upper  half  of 
Kingston  get  their  coal  from  the  Wilkesbarre  and  Pitts- 
ton  mines'1  This  is  a  matter  of  easy  ascertainment;  and 
when  understood,  should  and  doubtless  will  have  much 
weight,  in  deciding  the  question. 

Again,  abve  the  line  of  Plymouth  on  the  west  side  of 
She  river,  in  the  c  >unty  of  Luzerne,  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing townships  containing  the  number  of  inhabitants 
set  opposite  their  names: 


■  767 
599 
456 


Kingston  1548  Exeter 

Windham  1094  Easton 

Northmoreland  785  Dallas 

Lehman  231 
Seven  townships  and  5480  inhabitants. 

On  the  East  side  of  the  River  above  the  Hanover  line 
there  are 


Wilkes-Barre 

Providence 

Covington 

Palls 

Abington 

Greenfield 


2233 
976 
501 
739 
1330 
1310 


Pittston 
Blakely 
Tunkhannock 
Brain  trim 
Nicholson 


1017 
1196 
1039 
722 
906 


and  private  trade  can  be  touched,  consistently  with  the 
general  good,  all  will  agree  it  would  be  proper. 

Should  the  canal  pass  through  Wilkes-Barre,  a  Rad- 
Road  to  the  mouth  of  Wright's  creek,  on  the  Lehigh, 
through  Solomon's  Gip,  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
will  connect  the  communication  along  the  Susquehanna, 
with  that  of  the  Lehigh  leading  to  Philadelphia,  a  point 
of  the  highest  consequence  in  the  estimation  of  all  wiio 
have  duly  considered  the  subject. 

Again — No  point  is  now  more  clear,  than  that  the 
canal  ought  to  be  extended  to  meet  the  Chemung  and 
Seneca  Lake  canal:  by  this  route  Philadelphia  will  be 
connected  with  the  populous  and  rich  Genessee  coun- 
try, and  an  opening  be  made  in  that  quarter  for  our  An- 
thracite Coal.  No  one,  it  is  presumed,  who  knows  the 
ground,  will  contend  that  the  canal  should  or  could  go 
up  all  the  way  on  the  west  side.  The  objections  are 
obvious,  and  I  should  suppose  insurmountable.  If  then 
it  must  puss  over  to  the  east  side,  why  not  at  the  Nanti- 
coke pool,  as  well  as  above,  especially  as,  in  passing 
through  the  Valley,  it  would  accommodate  the  coal 
trade,  while  on  the  west  side  it  would,  for  that  pur- 
pose be  comparatively  useless? 

A  connexion  of  the  great  work  from  the  Hudson  to 
the  Lackawanna,  with  our  canal,  must,  for  the  sake  of 
all  interests  concerned,  be  speedily  effected.  If  the 
canal  g-oes  up  this  side  that  may  be  accomplished;  if  the 
other,  how  is  it  to  be  effected?  The  Lime  of  Berwick 
— the  Iron  of  lower  Pennsylvania,  and  numerous  articles 
of  trade  between  the  country  below  and  that  on  the 
Lackawanna,  is  a  matter  too  important  to  be  lost  sight 
of  for  a  moment. 

On  the  west  side,  where  are  you  to  look  for  a  feeder, 
and  would  not  the"  Canal,  for  some  time  to  come,  he 
useless  for  want  of  water? 

These  are  among  some  of  the  considerations  which 
have  weight  upon  my  mind,  and  I  throw  them  out,  thus 
briefly  and  generally,  with  the  hope  that  they  maybe 
fairly  weighed,  and  if  theere  are  counterbalancing  rea- 
sons in  favour  of  a  different  location,  that  they  maybe 
stated.  X.  Y. 


Eleven  townships  and  11969  inhabitants. 

So  that  on  the  west  side  there  would  be  5480  inhabi- 
tants, while  on  the  east  there  are  11969,  more  than  two 
to  one,  and  allowing  all  Exeter  to  the  west.  And  to 
those  who  know  the  soil  and  motive  for  settlement  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  disproportion  will  not 
probably  be  lessened  by  time. 

A  third  consideration  presents  itself:  Certainly  the 
canal  should  not  go  out  of  the  way  for  that  purpose, 
but  if  the  county  town;  the  chief  seat  of  public  business 


NEW  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  6th  inst.,  the  corner  stone  of  a 
Catholic  Church  was  laid  on  the  east  side  of  Thirteenth 
street,  between  Market  and  Chestnut  street. 

The  cellar  had  been  dug  for  some  days,  90  feet  long 
by  60  feet  wide  ;  a  rope  was  extended  entirely  around 
this,  and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  people  ol  al 
ages  began  to  assemble.  At  4  o'clock  several  thousand 
were  in  waiting.  Shortly  after  4,  a  procession  was 
formed  from  a  neighbouring  building,  in  the  following 
order — A  general  pursuivant  ;  a  number  of  gentlemen 
who  had  interested  themselves  in  means  for  erecting  the 
church  ;  boys  of  the  choir,  in  the  full  service  dress  ;  Kev. 
Wm.  O'Donnell,  Rev.N.  O'Donnell,  of  St.  Augustine's; 
Rev.  Mr.  Keily,  of  St.  Mary's  ;  Rev.  Mr.  ponohue.  of 
St.  Joseph's;  Rev.  Mr.  Carol,  of"  Wilmington,  Del.; 
Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  of  St.  Joseph's  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Hurley,  of 
St.  Augustine,  all  in  the  full  dress  of  the  altar,  with 
their  heads  uncovered  ;  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Kendrick, 
assistant  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  followed  in  full  robes, 
with  the  Mitre  and  Crosier. 

The  procession  entered  the  area  from  Thirteenth  St. 
and  proceeded  to  the  east  end,  where  a  large  cross  had 
been  erected,  at  the  point  over  which  the  altar  is  to  be 
placed.  There,  after  a  pause,  the  Bishop  commenced 
the  service  ;  after  which,  the  procession  moved  to  the 
south  west  corner,  where,  with  prayers  and  imposing 
ceremonies,  the  corner  stone  was  laid,  containing  the 
customary  deposites.  The  procession  then  moved  round 
the  whole  area.  The  Bishop  made  an  eloquent  and  ap 
propriate  address,  explanatory  of  the  ceremonies  which 
had  been  witnessed.  The  audience  was  remarkable  for 
number  and  order. 
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2000 

BUTLER  COUNTY. 
Boroug'h  of  Butler, 
Butler  Township, 
Carter  Do 
Middlesex         Do    1  - 
Connoquenessing  Do 
Muddy  Creek  Do 
Venango  Do 
Parker  Do 
Donogall  Do 
Clearheld  Do 
Buff'aloe  Do 
Slipperyrock  Do 
Mercer  Do 
Cranberry;  Do 

Orwell  Township, 
Wysox  Do 
Wyalusing  Do 
Tuskarora  Do 
Sheshugin  Do 
Litchfield  Do 
Windham  Do 
Warren  Do 
Pike  Do 
Burlington       Do  .  - 
Columbia  Do 
Springfield  Do 
Ulster  Do 
Wells  Do 
Ridgebury  Do 
Smithfield  Do 
Asylum  Do 
Albany  Do 
Monroe  Do 
Towando  Do 
Troy              Do       -  ■ 
Canton  Do 
Franklin  Do 
Athens  Do 

NAMES 
or 

Towns,  and  Townships 
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INSPECTION  OF  TOBACCO. 

Communication  from  Clement  Dorset/,  of  Maryland,  en- 
closing a  petition,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
spection of  tobacco,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
To  his  Excellency, 

Geo.  Wolf,  ffarrisburg,  Pennsylvania- 
Sin —  A  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula, 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake 
Bay,  are  solicitous  to  avail  themselves  of  the  markets  of 
Philadelphia,  for  the  products  of  their  labour. 

Tobacco  is  our  principal  staple.  It  requires  ware- 
houses, peculiarly  fitted  up  with  machinery  to  facilitate 
its  inspection  ;  as  it  can  only  be  sold  by  inspection,  ei- 
ther of  the  whole  hogshead  or  from  samples,  authenti- 
cated by  a  known  inspector.  Some  time  during'  the 
winter,  I  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Sutherland  a  me- 
moir on  this  question.  lie  informed  me,  that  he  gave 
it  to  one  of  the  Senators  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Satisfied  of  j'our  disposition,  to  encourage  a  benefi- 
cial trade,  with  your  great  emporium,  I  feel  convinced, 
that  you  will  give  such  a  direction,  to  the  enclosed  me- 
morial, as  shall. attract  the  attention  of  your  state  legis- 
lature, to  a  subject  promising  such  a  reciprocity  of  ben- 
efits to  us  and  to  your  state. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  consideration, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Clemest  Doiisky. 
March  20,  1830,  Port  Tobacco,  Charles  County,  Mary- 
land. 

To  His  Excellency, 

The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  subscribers,  inhabiting  St.  Mary's  county,  Mary- 
land, beg  leave  to  represent,  that  the}'  are  much  inter- 
ested in  the  growth  of  tobacco,  and  wish  to  seek  a  mar- 
ket in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  it.  To  enable  them 
to  do  so,  it  is  indispensable  that  there  should  be  an  in- 
spection established  there.  The  growth  of  the  Mary- 
land tobacco,  is  dissimilar  to  that  of  any  other  stale.  To 
produce  confidence  in  the  inspection,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  an  individual  should  be  selected  acquainted 
with  its  inspection.  We  are  quite  sure,  that  the  inter- 
course between  this  district  of  countiy  and  Philadel- 
phia, would  be  mutually  and  beneficially  increased  by 
the  adoption  of  the  measure  recommended.  We  there- 
fore take  the  liberty  of  inviting  you  to  make  such  a  dis- 
position of  this  communication,  as  you  shall  deem  prop- 
er. 


Benjamin  J.  Head, 
Charles  Nuthall, 
F.  Fomt, 
Richard  H.  Miles, 
Cornelius  Mannin, 
Francis  Herbert, 
.  William  Woodward, 
George  Sleigh, 
Cloysim  Bowling-, 
John  Maddory, 
.lames  Walker, 
Chapman  BiUingsley, 
We,  citizens  of  Charles 

above  request. 
11.  Brawner, 
P.  J.  Smith, 
Samuel  J.  Briscoe, 
Francis  Thompson, 
Thomas  Perry, 
-Edward  J.  Hamilton, 
R.  W.  Hanson, 
George  Robertson, 
AVilliam  P.  Ford, 
George  Brent, 
James  L.  Corry, 
Thomas  Jones, 
George  Dent, 


Joseph  Dunbar, 
John  Dukes, 
Joshua  Neale, 
Perry  Shanks, 
George  Slije, 
Thomas  Kebb, 
Charles  Massy, 
Cornelius  Barber, 
Henry  C.  Hamersley, 
Thomas  Dorsey, 
J.  R.  Platsr. 

county,  Maryland,  unite  in  the 

William  Hanson, 
Hezekiah  Brawner, 
Benjamin  H.  Jameson, 
Richard  Barnes, 
John  B.  Lawson, 
Richard  Gardiner, 
Walter  M.  Millar, 
John  Howard, 
Peregrine  T.  Wilson, 
Richard  M.  Rincher, 
Henry  A.  Neil, 
William  Penn, 
George  W.  Neal, 


John  J.  Estep, 
W.  P.  Compton, 
Thomas  A.  Burgess, 
Thomas  Rogerson, 
Richard  Brooke, 
AV.  T.  Lancaster, 
Alexander  Middletcn, 
Charles  F.  Dement, 
Josias  Hawkins, 
John  W.  Gardiner,  ! 
James  H.  A.  Middleton, 
Thomas  H.  Marshall, 
George  D.  Parnham, 
William  H.  Penn, 
James  L.  Griffin, 
Francis  Murdock. 


J.  W.  Smoot, 
James  Johnston, 
William  D.  Merrick, 
Joseph  A.  Turner, 
Gustavus  Brown, 
Robert  Guest, 
Francis  Rnbey, 
John  Crismond, 
Jesse  C.  Cook, 
Minchir  Lloyd, 
Vernon  H.  Dorsey, 
B.  Burgess, 
A.  B.  Dyson, 
Thomas  B.  Dyer, 
F.  C.  Green, 
William  Hamilton, 
Gustavus  A.  Adams, 

llEI'OIlT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  this  State,  on  Fri- 
day last,  Mr.  BnowN  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  commit- 
tee to  whom  was  referred  so  much  of  the  Governor's 
Message  as  relates  to  the  establishment  of  an  inspection 
of  tobacco  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  made  the  foliow- 
ing  report: 

That  this  subject  appears  lo  have  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Executive  by  a  communication  from  the 
Hon.  C.  Dorsey,  of  Maryland,  enclosing  a  petition  sign- 
ed by  eighty-two  citizens  of  St.  Mary's  and  Charles 
counties  in  that  state,  in  which  ihey  say,  "they  are  much 
interested  in  the  growth  of  tobacco,  and  wish  to  seek  a 
market  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  it."  "To  enable 
them  to  do  this,  it  is  indispensable  that  there  should  be 
an  inspection  established  there."  If  such  inspection 
were  established,  and  an  individual  selected  "well  ac- 
quainted with  its  inspection,"  they  say  "  they  are  quite 
sure  that  the  intercourse  between  that  district  of  coun- 
try and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  would  be  mutually  and 
beneficially  increased." 

To  encourage  a  reciprocal  trade  with  other  States  has 
always  been  the  policy  of  this  State.  By  such  means 
the  welfire  of  the  whole  is  promoted  and  the  bond  of 
our  Union  strengthened.  No  other  evidence  of  this  dis- 
position is  wanted  than  what  is  furnished  by  that  splen- 
did channel  of  intercourse  the  "  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware Canal."  That  the  benefits  derivable  from  this  and 
other  communications  between  the  waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Chesapeake  may  be  fully  enjoyed,  Pennsylva. 
nia  will  always  be  ready  and  anxious  to  contribute  what- 
ever may  be  in  her  power.  With  these  views  of  the 
subject  referred  to  them,  the  committee  could  not  but 
have  been  favourably  impressed  towards  the  measures 
proposed  could  they  find  it  calculated  to  meet  the  ob- 
ject of  the  petitioners.  To  come,  however,  to  a  correct 
conclusion  on  the  subject,  information  was  sought  for 
and  obtained  from  sources  entitled  to  confidence.  This 
information  has  been  maturely  considered,  and  with  all 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  petitioners,  the  committee 
are  obliged  to  differ  with  them,  and  think  that  instead 
of  accomplishing  their  ob  ject,  the  proposed  Inspection 
would  rather  tend  to  embarrass  their  trade  and  conse- 
quently diminish  it. 

An  Inspection  on  any  article  is  a  burthen  only  justifi- 
able by  the  advantages  it  may  derive  from  the  certainty 
thus  given  to  its  character.  The  present  expense  for 
cooperage,  &,c.  on  each  hogshead  of  tobacco  sold  in 
Philadelphia  is  63  cents,  no  regular  inspection  could  be 
established  that  would  not  increase  it  to  nearly  three 
dollars  per  hhd.  It  is  agreed  by  all  concerned  that  a 
partial  or  imperfect  'Inspection'  would  prove  injurious, 
and  that  the  establishment  and  support  of  one  worthy 
of  confidence  would  require  very  considerable  expend- 
iture, for  ware-houses,  machinery,  and  an  inspector  of 
proper  qualifications.  "The  whole  amount  of  Tobacco 
brought  to  Philadelphia  annually  is  about  2000  hhds. 
from  Kentucky,  400  from  Virginia,  and  100  from  Mary- 
land ;  about  2000  of  this  is  consumed  at  home,  and  500 
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exported.  So  far  as  the  home  consumption  is  concern- 
ed, all  agree,  no  advantage  can  be  derived  from  an  in- 
spection whatever. 

Nearly  all  the  tobacco  imported  into  Philadelphia  is 
inspected  before  it  comes  there,  and  the  committee 
know  that  it  is  liable  to  seizure  and  forfeiture  if  attempt- 
ed to  be  taken  out  of  the  state  of  Maryland  without  hav- 
ing been  first  inspected  there.  To  impose  a  second  in- 
spection would  double  its  burthens,  and  be  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  such  establishments. 

Considerable  quantities  of  tobacco  have  been  hereto- 
fore shipped  to  foreign  ports,  from  the  Chesapeake,  by 
merchants  in  Philadelphia  ;  but  the  committee  have 
learned  that  the  trade  has  proved  unproductive,  and  is 
very  much  diminished. 

The  committee  have  no  certain  information,  that,  if  it 
should  revive,  the  proposed  "  Inspection"  would  draw  it 
Immediately  to  Philadelphia.  If,  however,  at  any  time, 
the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  should  deem  such  a  meas- 
ure desirable,  and  the  laws  of  Maryland  are  so  modified 
as  to  permit  it,  the  Legislature  of  this  state  will,  no 
doubt  be  prepared  to  make  all  needful  regulations  in  re- 
lation to  the  same.  At  present  the  committee  consider 
it  inexpedient  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  and 
therefore  offer  the  following  resolution  ; 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  report  was  twice  read  and  agreed  to. 

SURVEYOR  GENERAL'S  OFFICE. 

December  1st,  1830. 
In  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  several  Acts  of 
the  Assembly,  in  that  case  made  and  provided,  I  have 
the  honor  to  make  report  to  the  Legislature  of  the  busi- 
ness performed  in,  and  the  state  of  this  office,  within  the 
last  year,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  appropriation 
for  clerk  hire  has  been  applied,  and  of  the  contingent 
expenses,  including  those  of  the  Hoard  of  Property. 

B'isiness  done  for  which  no  fees  are  received,  viz. 
1040  New  warrants  to  survey,  entered,  numbered,  and 
filed. 

78  Warrants  of  acceptance,  enteied,  numbered,  and 
filed. 

1390  Tickets  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Land  Of- 
fice, each  of  which  required  a  search  to  be 
made. 

1104  Returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Land  Office, 
for  patenting,  the  surveys  and  warrants  en- 
dorsed accordingly,  and  corresponding  entries 
made  in  the  warrant  books. 

3624  Searches  for  warrants  and  surveys  of  which  cop- 
ies or  connections  were  required. 

3624  Warrants  and  surveys  re-filed,  of  all  of  which  cop- 
ies or  connections  were  made. 

1446  New  surveys  received  from  Deputy  Surveyors, 
examined,  compared  with  the  warrants,  enter- 
ed in  the  Deputy  Surveyors'  lists  of  returns, 
marked  in  the  warrant  books,  endorsed  with 
the  time  of  acceptance,  numbered  and  filed. 

1897  New  surveys  from  contractors  with  the  Board  of 
Property,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  entitled  "an  act  explanatory  and  supple- 
mentary to  the  act  entitled  'an  act  directing 
the  recovery  of  the  principal  and  interest  due 
the  commonwealth  from  persons  holding  lands 
by  virtue  of  locations  and  other  office  titles, 
issued  from  or  under  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,'"  passed  the 
11th  day  of  April,  1825,  have  been  tabled  and 
examined,  endorsed  with  the  contractor's  fees 
and  time  of  receiving  them,  noted  in  the  war- 
rant and  application  books,  numbered  and 
filed,  and  the  interfering  surveys  endorsed, 
with  the  contractor's  fees,  and  notes  of  refer- 
ence to  those  returns. 
746  Entries  made  in  the  fee  book. 


4  Quarterly  accounts  made  out  and  settle  I  at  the 
Auditor  General's  Office. 
Business  for  which  fees  have  been  received,  amounting  to 

$1712  98i,  viz.- 
2051  Copies,  extracts,  and  certificates. 
162  Connections  and  copies  of  general  drafts,  embra- 
cing 

1573  Surveys. 
1175  Searches. 

On  the  1st  clay  of  April  last,  the  balance  of  the  appro- 
priation for  clerk  hire,  for  the  year  ending  on  that  day, 
which  remained  at  the  last  annual  report  from  this  of- 
fice, (by  my  predecessor)  had  all  been  applied.  Since 
then  there  has  been  expended  in  compensating  clerks, 
up  to  the  1st  day  of  October  last,  $1585,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $1615  of  the  permanent  annual  appropriation 
(by  the  act  of  the  16th  of  April,  1827,)  for  clerk  hire  to 
this  office  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  ending  on  the 
1st  day  of  April  next,  and  which  it  is  expected  may  all 
be  required  by  the  increase  of  business  in  this  office, 
within  that  time. 

The  contingent  expenses  since  the  1st  day  of  December, 
1829,  have  been  as  follow,  viz  : 
For  stationary  and  printing,  $142  66 

Messenger's  wages,  132  00 

Postage,  73  16| 

Fuel,  19  00 

Sundry  repairs,  washing  and  cleaning  office, 

and  the  Board  of  Property  room,      14  71\ 
Binding  books,  25  90 

Miscellaneous,  2  49J| 


$409  93 

Of  which  the  sum  of  $243  35  has  been  expended 
since  the  1st  day  of  April  last,  leaving  a  balance  of  $206 
65  cts.  of  the  annual  appropriation  of  $450,  for  contin- 
gent expenses  to  this  office,  fir  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  ending  on  Che  1st  day  of  April  next. 

In  reporting  the  state  of  this  office,  as  required  by  the 
provisions  of  the  acts,  in  pursuance  of  which  this  report 
is  made,  while  I  would  remark,  that  the  business  gene- 
rally has  been  brought  up  to  this  time,  and  due  care  and 
attention  observed,  in  the  preservation  and  arrangement 
of  the  books  and  papers  in  their  proper  order,  I  also 
conceive  it  my  duty  to  state  that  there  are  a  considera- 
ble number  of  ancient  papers,  which,  notwithstanding 
every  possible  care  to  preserve  them,  still  some  have 
become  partially  and  others  much  worn,  and  many  may 
eventually  be  so  mutilated  and  defaced  through  process 
of  time,  and  long  and  frequent  use  in  copying,  as  not  to 
be  made  out. 

To  obviate  any  inconvenience  or  loss  which  might 
arise  to  individuals  interested  in  them,  some  legislative 
enactment  may  become  necessary.  I  would  therefore 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  legislature  the  expediency 
of  a  law,  to  authorize  such  to  be  copied  (when  it  may 
be  deemed  necessary)  in  this  office,  while  it  vet  ran  be 
done,  and  those  copies  to  he  substituted  in  the  files  in 
lieu  of  the  originals — certified  copies  of  which  to  be 
made  legal  evidence  in  courts.  Some  method  might 
then  be  devised  to  preserve  the  originals,  when  they 
would  not  be  required  to  be  so  frequently  used,  by  some 
convenient  arrangement  or  disposition  of  them,  where 
they  could  be  referred  to  as  occasion  might  require. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Jacob  Spangier, 

Surveyor  General. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Thursday  Evening,  May  12. 

Select  Council. — Mr.  Worrall  presented  petitions  for 
repaving  Walnut  street,  from  9th  to  11th  streets. 

A  communication  from  the  City  Solicitor  with  his 
quarterly  accounts,  were  received. 

A  communication  from  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
was  also  received. 
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Mr.  Kiltefa  as  Chairman  of  die  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  reported  an  ordinance,  which  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr,  Ivittera  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference, made  the  following  report  and  resolution.  The 
latter  was  passed. 

The  committee  of  conference,  appointed  on  the  24th 
of  March  last,  to  produce  a  union  of  sentiment  relative 
to  a  resolution  for  fi  ting-  up  the  Chambers,  report: — 
That  they  have  agreed  to  the  following-  resolution. 

Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Council,  that  a 
joint  committee  of  thiee  members  from  each  Council 
be  appointed,  under  whose  direction  the  Council  Cham- 
bers shall  be  refitted,  in  such  manuer  as  they  shall 
think  proper. 

The  Select  Council  passed  the  resolution  giving 
Peter  A.Browne  permission  to  lay  down  Pipes  for  Gas, 
with  the  following  amendment:  "Provided  that  the  per- 
mission hereby  granted  may  be  at  any  time  withdrawn 
and  the  Pipes  be  removed,  if  the  Councils  should  deem 
it  proper,"  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Common  Coun- 
cil. 

Mr.  Kittera  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  passed  by  the  Select  Council,  but  in  the  Common 
Council  the  second  resolution  was  amended  so  as  to 
read  thus: 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  that 
the  Mayor  be,  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  to  transfer 
the  three  certificates  of  five  per  cent,  city  slock  belong- 
ing to  the  Will's  Hospital  fund,  and  now  standing  in  the 
name  of  the  Mayor,  Alderman,  &.c,  to  Benjamin  W. 
Richards,  Mayor,  and  Cornelius  Stevenson,  Treasurer, 
and  their  successors  in  office  in  trust. 

Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  committee  on  Will's  legacy  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
authorized  to  purchase  a  suitable  plot  of  ground,  in 
order  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  contemplated  by 
the  will  of  the  testator;  and  that  they  draw  their  order 
on  the  Mayor  for  the  purchase  of  the  said  ground  and 
for  such  expenses  as  may  be  incurred  in  procuring 
plans  for  a  building-,  and  the  same  be  charged  to  the 
said  legacy:  Provided,  said  committee  do  report  to 
Councils  previous  to  the  final  purchase  of  a  cite  and 
adoption  of  any  plan  or  plans  that  may  be  laid  before 
them: — 

but  the  Select  Council  would  not  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  following  petition  and  estimate  relative  to  the 
Second  street  market,  were  received  and  referred  to 
the  Market  Committe. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  tht  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, 

The  Memorial  of  the  Subscribers  respectfully  repre- 
sents, 

That  the  Second  street  market  is  altogether  inade- 
quate to  supply  the  demands  of  the  South  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  and  various  plans  have  from  time  to 
time  been  proposed,  whereby  to  remedy  the  inconve- 
nience. The  purchase  of  property  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  erect  an  additional  number  of  stalls,  and  rais- 
ing the  present  market  another  story  are  among  the 
projects  contemplated.  It  has  now  been  ascertained 
that  this  important  object  can  be  effected  by  a  plan 
that  while  it  suffices  the  required  accommodations, 
adds  a  very  comfortable  House  to  the  city. 

The  accompanying  drawing  exhibits  a  double  ave- 
nue or  row  of  stalls.  The  space  of  ground  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  them  will  extend  three  feet  further  than  the 
present  on  the  carriag-e  way,  leaving  nine  feet  more 
than  Market  street.  By  this  there  will  be  gained  one 
hundred  and  twenty  additional  stalls,  the  whole  cost 
of  which  will  not  exceed  eighteen  thousand  dollars. 
The  building  can  be  constructed  so  as  to  give  much 
more  light  and  ventilation  to  it  than  the  present,  and  a 
structure,  light  and  beautiful,  take  the  place  of  the 
present  massy,  dark  and  inconvenient  building. 


Should  it  be  deemed  advisable  by  Councils,  fire 
proof  cellars  might  be  erected  under  the  whole,  or  at 
the  extremes,  the  estimate  of  which  accompanies  the 
plan. 

They  pray  you  to  direct  such  alterations  of  the  mar- 
ket as  to  have  the  additional  number  of  stalls  according 
to  the  proposed  plan. 

Estimate  of  the  cost  of  executing  a  new  double  Market 
House  in  Second  street. 

240  stalls  for  butchers  and  country  produce 

at  75  dollars  each,  $18,000  00 

120  vegetable  stalls  included  in  the  above 
cost, 

120  arched  cellars  at  100  dollars  each  12,000  00 


Total  cost, 


£30,000  00 


Rateable  revenue  taken  from  the  present  rents. 
240  stalls  at  30  dollars  per  annum,  $7,200  00 

120  country  or  vegetable  stalls  at  20  dollars 

per  annum,  2,400  00 

120  cellars  for  the  use  of  the  above  at  50 

dollars  per  annum.  6,000  00 


Annual  revenue, 
Present  revenue. 
Increased  income. 


§15,600  00 
4,380  00 
$11,220  00 


By  the  above  calculations  it  will  be  seen  that  an 
expenditure  of  $30,000  will  produce  more  than  33  per 
cent,  and  double  the  accommodations  of  the  present 
Market  House. 

The  above  estimate  may  be  depended  upon,  the  Ar- 
chitect hereby  offers  to  contract  for  the  same  and  give 
satisfactory  security  for  its  execution.  Respectfully 
submitted  by  JOHN  HAVILAND. 

Common  Council. — Mr.  Johnson  presented  a  petition 
from  sundry  owners  and  occupiers  of  property  on 
Schuylkill,  which  was  referred  to  the  Paving  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Johnson  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  city  commissioners  be  and  they  are  hereby,  direct- 
ed, to  cause  Walnut  street  from  9th  to  11th  streets, 
and  Currant  Alley  from  Locust  street,  to  Eagle  Alley 
to  be  repaved,  and  the  same  be  charged  to  appropria- 
tion No.  1. 

The  following  communication  from  the  Mayor  was 
received. 

Mayor's  Offick,  ~) 
Philadelphia,  May,  10th,  1831.  $ 
The  Presidents  of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 

Gentlemen,  Agreeable  to  the  Ordinance  of  the  14th 
ult.  the  City  Treasurer  and  myself  have  received  from 
the  Executors  of  James  Wills,  deceased,  as  follows, 
In  United  States  5  percent,  stock,  $77,765  60 

In  Pennsylvania  do.  15,541  69 

In  city  of  Philadelphia    do.  5,300  00 

And  in  cash,  5,816  99 


Making  together,  estimating  stock  at  par,  $104,424  28 

The  stocks  have  been  transferred  in  due  form  to  the 
Mayor  and  Treasurer,  and  their  successors,  in  trust. 

There  has  since  been  received  in  cash  $273,95  and 
there  are  in  possession  of  the  Treasurer  certificates  of 
300  dollars  of  city  stock  held  in  the  name  of  the  May- 
or, Aldermen  and  citizens,  all  of  which  has  accrued 
from  the  rents  of  certain  real  estate  in  Fourth  above 
Tammany  street,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  legacy. 
Some  authority  is  necessary  for  the  investment  of  the 
cash  now  on  hand,  for  the  re-investment  of  dividends 
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as  they  arise,  and  for  the  transfer  to  (he  Trustees  of 
the  items  of  stock  now  held  in  the  name  of  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen  and  citizens. 

The  whole  sum  may  be  valued  at  the  net  sum  of 
$111,000.  Suitable  books  have  been  provided  for  the 
acci'iints  of  the  fund,  and  trustees  are  prepared  fur  any 
measures  the  Councils  may  adopt  for  the  attainment  of 
the  important  and  benevolent  object  of  the  testator. 
Very  respectfully  your  obedient  serv't. 

B.  W.  RICHARDS. 

Mr.  Baker,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mar- 
kets, made  the  following-  report  and  resolution,  which 
were  passed. 

"The  committee  on  Markets  to  whom  was  referred 
the  petition  of  a  number  of  citizens,  requesting  a  stand 
for  carts  in  Walnut  street,  report 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  said  committee  the  request 
of  the  petitioners  should  be  granted,  they  therefore  of- 
fer the  following  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Commissioners  be  requested 
to  make  a  stand  for  carts  in  Walnut  street,  near  Front 
street. 

Mr.  Baker,  from  the  Committee  on  unfinished  busi- 
ness, made  the  following  report  and  ordinance,  which 
were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  item  No. 
2,  of  unfinished  business  relative  to  the  expediency  of 
changing  the  name  of  the  streets  running  north  and 
south,  and  lying  west  of  Broad  street,  report 

That  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  name  of  the  streets  lying  west  of  Broad 
street,  and  running  North  and  South  should  be  chang- 
ed as  it  will  prevent  confusion  and  trouble  when  that 
part  of  the  city  is  improved,  and  as  the  improvements 
are  now  progressing,  they  offer  the  fullowing  Ordi- 
nance. 

An  ordinance  changing  the  names  of  the  Main  streets 
running  North  and  South  west  of  Broad  street,  from 
Schuylkill  Front  street,  to  Eighth  street,  from  Schuyl- 
kill, 

That  from  and  after  the  fourth  day  of  July,  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty  one, — Eighth  street  from  Schuyl- 
kill shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  Fourteenth  street, 
— Seventh  street  from  Schuylkill,  shall,be  known  by  the 
name  of  Fifteenth  street: — Sixth  street  from  Schuylkill, 
shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  Sixteenth  street: — Fifth 
street  from  Schuylkill,  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of 
Seventeenth  street: — Fourth  street  from  Schuylkill, 
shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  Eighteenth  street: — 
Third  street  from  Schuylkill,  shall  be  known  by  the 
name  of  Nineteenth  street: — Second  street  from  Schuyl- 
kill, shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  Twentieth  street, 
and  Front  street  from  Schu)lkill,  shall  be  known  by 
the  name  of  Schuylkill  street. 

Mr.  Murray,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  whom 
was  referred  the  .petition  of  the  Watchmen,  made  the 
following  report  and  resolution,  which  was  passed. 

The  joint  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  peti- 
tion of  sundry  Watchmen  of  North  and  South  streets, 
praying  for  an  increase  of  wages,  beg  leave  to  report: 

That  having  mutually  considered  the  subject,  they 
are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  any  legislation  on  the 
subject  is  inexpedient,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  province  of 
the  City  Commissioners  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Watchmen  in  the  employ  of  the  corpo- 
ration. They  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved  that  the  committee  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  subject.  All  which  is  res- 
pectfully submitted. 

Mr.  Kneass,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ac- 
counts, made  a  report  upon  the  City  Treasurer's  &,c. 
accounts,  which  were  fourfrl  correct. 

Mr.  Johnson  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  passed,  and  Messrs.  Johnson,  Wainwright,  Fox, 
and  Massey,  appointed  the  Committee. 
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Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That 
two  members  from  each  Council  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  wood  for  the  necessitous  poor. 

Mr.  Johnson  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  passed. 

Resolved  hy  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That 
the  Paving  Committee  be,  and  they  are  hereby  request- 
ed to  report  to  Councils  on  the  expediency  of  McAd- 
amising  Chesnut  street  from  5th  to  6th  streets. 
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Established  in  Philadelphia,  offers  the  following  premiums 

for  Esculent  Vegetables  and  Fruits  for  1831-2. 

1st.  For  the  best  cauliflowers,  not  less  than  three  in 
number,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  second  Mon- 
day in  May,  9th,  1831,  a  premium  of  $3. 

2d.  For  the  best  cauliflower,grownin  the  open  ground 
not  less  than  three  in  number,  to  be  produced  on  or  be- 
fore the  second  Monday  in  July  1831,  a  premium  of  $3. 

3d.  For  the  best  early  potatoes.not  less  than  one  peck 
to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  last  Saturday  in  May, 
28th,  1831,  a  premium  of  $2. 

4th.  For  the  best  early  cabbage,  not  less  than  six 
heads  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  last  Saturday  in 
May,  28th,  1831,  a  premium  of$2. 

5th.  For  the  best  early  peas,  not  less  than  half  a  peck 
in  quantity,  tobe  produced  on  or  before  Saturday  7th 
May  1831,  a  premium  of  $2. 

6th.  For  the  best  early  peas  grown  in  Pennsylvania 
not  less  than  a  half  peck,  to  be  produced  on  or  before 
Saturday  21st  May  1831,  a  premium  of  $2. 

7th.  For  the  best  brocoli,  not  less  than  three  in  num- 
ber to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  in 
November  1S31,  a  premium  of  $3. 

8th.  For  the  best  Melongena  (egg  plant,  not  less 
than  three  in  number,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the 
second  Monday  in  August  1831,  a  premium  of  $2. 

9th.  For  the  best  artichokes,  not  less  than  six  in 
number  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  second  Mon- 
day in  June  1831,  a  premium  of  $2. 

10th.  For  the  best  cardoon  (cynaracardunculus,)  not 
less  than  three  stalks,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the 
second  Monday  in  October  1831,  a  premium  of$2. 

11,  For  the  best  celery,  notless  than  six  stalks  to  be 
produced  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  in  October 
1831,  a  premium  of  $2. 

12th.  For  the  best  taragon,  not  less  than  two  fair  sized 
bunches  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  second  Mon- 
day in  May  1831,  a  premium  of  §2. 

13th.  For  the  best  tomato  (love  apple),  not  less  than 
one  dozen,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  last  Wed- 
nesday in  June  1831,  a  premium  of  $2. 

14th.  For  the  best  Strawberries,  not  less  than  two 
quarts  to  be  produced  on  or  before  Saturday,  28th  May 
1831,  a  premium  of  $3. 

15th.  For  the  best  Raspberries,  not  less  than  two- 
quarts,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  second  Monday 
in  July  1831,  a  premium  of  $3. 

1 6th.  For  the  best  Gooseberries,  nob  less  than  one 
quart,  to  be  produced  during  the  season  in  a  ripe  state 
1831,  a  premium  of  $2. 

17.  For  the  best  Cherries,  not  less  than  two  pounds, 
tobe  produced  on  or  before  the  last  Monday  in  June 
1831,  a  premium  of  $3.  i 

18th.  For  the  best  apricots,  not  less  than  two  doz- 
en, to  be  produced,  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  in 
July  1831,  a  premium  of  $2. 

■  19th.  For  the  best  pears,  not  less  than  half  a  peck,  to 
be  produced  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber 1831,  a  premium  of  $3. 

20th.  For  the  best  pears,  not  less  than  half  a  peck  to 
be  produced  in  a  ripe  state  from  December  1831,  to  the 
second  Monday  in  March  1832,  a  premium  -of  $5. 
21st,  For  the  best  grapes,  foreign,  not  less  than  fotur 
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bunches,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  second  Mon- 
day in  October  1831,  a  premium  of  $3. 

22d.  For  the  best  native  grapes,  not  less  than  four 
bunches  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  second  Mon- 
day in  October  1831,  a  premium  of  $3. 

23d.  For  the  best  plums,  not  less  than  two  dozen  to 
be  produced  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber 1831,  a  premium  of$2. 

24th.  For  the  best  New  Zealand  spinich  (tiragonia 
expensa,)  not  less  than  one  peck  in  quantity,  to  be  pro- 
duced on  the  second  Monday  in  August  1831,  a  premi- 
um of  $2. 

25th.  For  the  best  early  apples,  not  less  than  half  a 
peck,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  second  Monday 
in  August,  1831,  a  premium  of  $2. 

26th.  For  the  best  fall  applet  not  less  than  half  a 
peck,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  second  Monday 
in  October  1831,  a  premium  of  $2. 

27th.  For  the  best  winter  apples,  not  less  than  half  a 
peck,  to  be  produced  on  or  after  the  second  Monday  in 
January  1832,  a  premium  of  $3. 

28th.  For  the  best  early  peaches,  not  less  than  half  a 
peck,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  second  Monday 
in  August  1831,  a  premium  of  $2. 

29th.  For  the  best  late  peaches,  not  less  than  half  a 
peck,  to  be  produced  on  or  after  the  first  Monday  in 
October  1831,  a  premium  of$3. 

30th.  For  the  introduction  of  any  new  and  valuable 
seeds,  fruits  or  plants  during  the  year  1831,  a  premium 
of  from  $2  to  $10  at  the  discretion  of  the  Society, 

The  object  of  the  Society  in  offering  these  premiums, 
is  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  cultivators,  to 
improve  the  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  gardening.  There- 
fore all  persons,  whether  members  of  the  society  or  not, 
are  eligible  as  competitors,  and  are  invited  to  become 
such. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  may  be  sent  to  the  store  of 
Messrs.  D.  &  C.  Landreth,  No.  85  Chesnut  street, 
where  the  Committee  will  attend  for  examination  every 
"Wednesday  and  Saturday  morning,  from  8  to  9  o'clock. 

IL  is  desirable  that  each  kind  of  fruit  offered  for  com- 
petition may  be  as  numerous  as  possible,  regard  be  ing 
had  to  produce  none  but  of  a  fine  quality;  for  instance, 
the  first  fruit  on  the  list  for  premiums  is  strawbei  ries,the 
the  two  quarts  of  which  may  consist  of  numerous  kinds, 
though  a  single  variety  excelling  all  others  offered 
would  be  successful.  Each  kind  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  its  name. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  the  vegetables  exhibited 
should  be  accompanied  by  short  observations  on  the 
mode  of  cultivation,  if  peculiar,  together  with  any  other 
remarks  of  utility. 

If  of  any  article  for  which  a  premium  is  offered,  no 
specimen  be  submitted  worthy  of  distinction,  the  So- 
ciety reserve  the  power  to  withhold  the  premium. 

It  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that  any  fruits  and  ve- 
getables brought  forward  for  competition  are  to  be 
the  growth  of  the  competitor. 

Further  information,  if  desired,  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation to  any  member  of  the  Council. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, held  on  Friday  evening,  Mr.  James  Ofden,  the 
gardener  of  George  Pepper,  Esq.  exhibited  several 
uncommonly  large  Cauliflowers,  and  these  being  the 
first  and  finest  of  the  season,  the  premium  offered  by 
the  Society  for  this  production,  was  awarded  to  him  by 
the  Council.  Mr.  Pepper,  with  his  accustomed  libe- 
rality, distributed  them  among  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety. This  is  the  second  exhibition  from  Mr.  Pepper's 
Garden  of  this  delicious  vegetable.  W. 


WASHINGTON  COLLEGE. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  David  Elliott,  President  of  the  Wash- 
ington College. 

Washington,  Pa.  Dec.  13,  1830. 

P.ev.  and  Dear  Sir. — I  send  you  by  the  current 
mail  a  copy  of  the  Reporter  in  which  you  will  find  the 
official  announcement  of  the  determination  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Washington  College  to  establish  "a  pro- 
fessorship op  English  literature,  with  a  specialview  of' 
qualifying  young  men  for  taking  charge  of  common 
schools."  That  this  is  a.  desideratum  in  Pennsylvania,  will 
not,I  think, be  doubted.  Although  there  are  a  few  com- 
petent teachers,  and  estimable  men  in  our  common 
schools,  it  is  notorious  that  there  are  multitudes  engaged 
in  the  business  of  common-school  instruction  who  are 
totally  disqualified  both  in  point  of  character  and  at- 
tainments. Such  are  often  employed,  because  they  are 
the  best  who  offer,  or  can  be  procured.  And  in  cases 
where  more  competent  men  might  be  obtained  for  an 
adequate  remuneration,  they  are  underbid  by  those 
who  rely  upon  the  cheapness  of  their  proposals  as  their 
highest  recommendation  to  public  favour. 

I  doubt  not  but  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  state 
of  things  calls  for  correction.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  it  can  well  be  corrected,  as  long  as  there  are  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers.  The  people 
in  most  places,  will  have  teachers;  and  even  though 
some  may  desire  men  of  character  and  acquirements, 
they  consent  to  take  any  kind  that  offers,  rather  than 
have  none.  And  as  there  are  not  enough  of  competent 
men,  the  vacant  ground,  must,  from  necessity  be  filled 
up  by  such  as  can  be  procured.  It  was  in  view  of  this 
state  of  things,  that  our  Board  resolved  to  establish  the 
Professorship  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  novelty 
of  this  measure,  will  not,  1  hope,  prove  detrimental  to 
its  claims  on  public  patronage.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel 
inclined  to  believe  that  enlightened  men  who  know  how 
to  estimate  a  public  benefit,  will  award  them  the  credit 
of  originating  a  collegiate  department  in  Pennsylvania,, 
w  hich,  if  properly  sustained  cannot  fail  to  result  in  ex- 
tensive  advantages  to  the  community. 

Our  college,  since  its  resucitation,  has  met  with  as 
large  a  share  of  patronage,  as  its  friends  could  reason- 
ably have  anticipated.  We  have  42  students  in  attend- 
ance. Several  others  are  expected  by  the  middle  of 
the  session;  some  of  whom  have  already  taken  boarding. 
If  all  come  on,  from  whom  we  have  heard,  we  shall,  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  presrit  session,  have  nearly  fifty. 
With  an  efficiet.t  English  department  for  the  purpose 
of  training  teachers,  we  entertain  the  hope  that  our  col- 
lege will  not  be  altogether  useless  in  the  great  work  of 
education,  a  work  so  closely  connected  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  and  of  the  church. 

We  have  had  a  public  meeting  in  this  place  on  the 
g-eneral  subject  of  education.  A  petition  has  been 
drafted  to  the  Legislature  asking  a  law  for  the  state.  It 
will  be  accompanied  with  the  outline  or  plan  of  a  law. 
A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  correspond  with 
the  different  counties  throughout  the  state  and  endea- 
vour to  enlist  them  on  the  subject. 

With  sentiments  of  respect  and  esteem,  I  remain, 
Dear  Sir,  your  friend  and  brother, 

[Phi/adelphian.]  D.  ELLIOTT. 


The  whole  amount  of  stock  for  the  construction  of  a 
canal  around  the  western  abutment  of  the  Permanent 
Bridge,  was  subscribed  for  on  Monday  morning  last  be- 
fore 12  o'clock. 


From  the  Columbia  Literary  Register. 

- 

ADDRESS   OF  THE 

CONTROLLERS  OF  THE  LANCASTERIAN 
SCHOOL, 

To  the  Public. 
The  Board  of  Controllers  of  the  Lancasterian  School;, 
having  closed  their  duties  for*  the  past  year,  beg  leave 
to  address  the  patrons  thereof  and  their  fellow  citizens, 
generally,  setting  forth  a  brief  history  of  the  Institution, 
the  manner  in  which  the  some  has  been  conducted,  and 
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the  probable  advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom,  pro- 
vided such  support  and  countenance  is  afforded  the 
school,  as  its  merit  richly  deserve. 

One  year  has  elapsed  since  you  have  elected  this 
body  for  the  purpose  of  conducting'  the  school;  imme- 
diately upon  their  election  they  communicated  with 
the  gentlemen  who  had  the  direction  of  the  schools  in 
Philadelphia  which  have  been  in  successful  operation 
there  for  some  years  past,  were  informed  by  them  that 
a  teacher  could  be  had  by  us  whom  they  could  recom- 
mend, and,  who  being  well  acquainted  with  the  Lan- 
casterian  System,  would  answer  our  purposes;  the) 
then  contracted  with  the  Town  Council  for  the  upper 
room  of  the  Hail  and  employed  Mr.  J.  L.  Rowand  as  a 
teacher,  the  gentleman  recommended  from  Philadel- 
phia. Books  and  stationary  of  every  kind  being  pro- 
vided, the  school  was  commenced  with  about  eighty 
pupils,  and  has  since  been  going  on  without  intermis- 
sion, the  number  of  pupils  varying  from  65  to  100. 

The  controllers  formed  themselves  into  four  com- 
mittees of  three  members  each,  having  the  care  and 
management  of  the  school  each  three  months  in 
their  turn,  they  were  to  visit  the  school  weekly, 
and  attend  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  same, 
the  wants  of  the  teacher,  the  progress  of  the  pupils, 
as  well  as  to  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  institution 
generally — thus  uniting  with  each  other  and  the  teach- 
er in  promoting  the  advantage  thereof  Snd  in  encourag- 
ing and  facilitating  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  in 
learning;  for  the  latter  purpose  premiums  have  been 
distributed  with  good  results,  and  the  controllers  have 
the  pleasure  to  say  that  every  department  of  the  school 
has  been  conducted  so  as  to  give  them  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  and  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  has 
been  such  as  to  secure  their  full  approbation  and  ardent 
desire  for  its  continuance  and  final  success.. 

The  controllers  have  fixed  the  price  of  tuition  at  $2 
per  quarter,  including  every  thing,  thus  nothing  is 
charged  for  contingencies,  no  books  or  stationary  fur- 
nished by  the  pupils,  not  even  to  a  quill  or  slate  pen- 
cil, and  thus  while  we  have  been  heretofore  in  the  habit 
of  paying  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  quarter,  and 
buying  books,  paper,  pens,  ink,  fuel  and  other  contin- 
gencies amounting  perhaps  to  50  cents  or  $1  per  quar- 
ter more,  we  have  in  this  institution  but  §2  per  quarter 
to  pay,  and  neither  books,  stationary  or  contingencies 
of  any  kind  to  provide,  and,  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
children  in  learning1,  the  controllers  have  only  to  say, 
that  to  them,  who  have  been  in  the  weekly  habit  of 
observing  their  progress,  it  has  been  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, and  also  has  secured  their  anxious  desire  for  its 
continuance  and  warmest  wishes  for  its  final  success. 

The  board  are  about  entering  into  engagements  for 
another  season,  and  now  beg  leave  to  call  upon  parents 
and  others  who  have  youth  under  their  care  to  educate, 
for  their  patronage,  and  feel  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending this  institution  as  being,  all  things  considered, 
the  cheapest  and  best  plan  of  effecting  that  object  with- 
in reach  of  the  citizens.  We  have  no  wish  to  injure 
others  or  to  make  invidious  comparisons,  yet  we  would 
merely  ask  those  who  are  doubtful  of  the  truth  of  our 
remarks  to  sit  down  and  make  the  calculation  for  them- 
selves, and  then  try  the  school,  and  we  feel  warranted 
to  say  that  under  the  direction  of  Mr,  J.  L.  Rowand 
they  will  find  this  the  cheapest  and  best  elementary 
school,  that  has  been  in  Columbia  for  a  series  of  years; 
and  they  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  place  generally  and  are 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  a  proper  system  of  ed- 
ucation constructed  upon  a  cheap  plan,  and  furnishing 
the  greatest  facility  for  acquiring  knowledge,  to  come 
out  and  aid  this  institution,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
object  from  being  defeated  from  a  want  of  proper  en- 
couragement. 

WM.  WRIGHT,  President. 

Wi.  DieK,  Secr'y. 


APPRENTICES'  LIBRARY  COMPANY. 
To  the  Apprentices'  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Board  of  Managers  in  conformity  vjith  the  charter, 
present  the  following 

REPORT : 

That  during  the  past  year  1,300  volumes  have  been 
placed  on  the  shelves  ;  of  t  hese,  1,110  were  purchased, 
and  190  were  the  gifts  of  different  individuals.  The 
aggregate  number  of  volumes  now  belonging  to  the  in- 
stitution is  about  6,500,  of  which  332  were  rebound  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Report,  eighty. seven  new  mem- 
bers have  been  added  to  the  company. 

The  average  number  of  applicants  for  books  is  768, 
among  whom  are  comprised  boys  of  all  ages  between 
seven  and  twenty-one.  Their  general  deportment  at- 
tests the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  superior  to  that  of  others, 
whose  indifference  to  improvement  renders  them  insen- 
sible to  the  advantages  of  occasional  reading.  One  boy 
only,  during  the  year,  has  been  excluded  trom  the  use 
of  the  Library  for  improper  behaviour.  A  commenda- 
ble judgment  is  generally  displayed  by  applicants  in 
the  selection  of  books,  and  this,  joined  to  the  regularity 
with  which  successive  volumes  are  returned,  shows  that 
they  are  usefully  appropriated,  and  are  conferring  per- 
manent benefits. 

The  Library  has  been  regularly  open  and  attended, 
except  during  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  the  begin- 
ning of  autumn,  when  the  distribution  of  books  was  sus- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  their  adjustment  and  classi- 
fication, and  the  preparation  of  a  new  catalogue.  This 
duty  being  performed,  the  operations  of  the  institution 
were  resumed,  and  have  since  been  continued. 

The  managers  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
mention  the  intention  they  have  formed  of  keeping  the 
Library  open  during  four  nights  in  the  week  instead  of 
two,  which  is  the  present  arrangement. — As  their  con- 
viction is  strong,  that  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
access  will  prove  decidedly  beneficial,  it  is  deferred  on- 
ly from  the  necessity  of  introducing  other  concurrent 
alterations. 

Cramped  as  it  is  from  the  want  of  funds,  and  contend- 
ing with  other  discouragements,  the  managers  may  nev- 
ertheless congratulate  the  company  upon  the  benefits 
which  their  institution  every  year  is  silently  conferring. 
The  moral  and  intellectual  blessings  of  its  agency  are 
not  restricted  to  the  forsaken  and  friendless  apprentice, 
but  embracing  a  wide  sphere,  its  treasures  are  freely 
offered  to  young  men  of  various  conditions  and  diverse 
pursuits.  The  influence,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  it 
has  exerted  in  forming  the  characters  of  many  who  are 
destitute  of  friendly  or  parental  tutelage,  by  awakening 
latent  energies  of  the  mind  and  bringing  into  exercise 
virtues  which  would  have  lain  dormant  in  the  heart, 
while  it  is  a  full  reward  for  the  labours  of  the  managers, 
should  be  a  sufficient  passport  to  favour  with  the  pub- 
lic. Even  public  seminaries,  highly  valuable  as  they 
are  in  imparting  the  elementary  branches  of  useful  learn- 
ing, would  be  comparatively  inoperative  without  aid 
furnished  to  a  more  complete  development  of  mental  and 
moral  accomplishments.  In  a  school  the  seeds  of  virtue 
and  knowledge  may  be  sown,  but  without  further  cul- 
tivation and  ulterior  care,  they  may  be  choked  and 
overrun  by  the  weeds  of  vice  and  ignorance.  Some- 
thing must  counteract  the  blighting  effects  of  loose  and 
dissolute  company  at  a  dangerous  period  of  life  ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  a  conscientious  guardian,  what  so  likely 
as  the  friendly  teachings  of  a  judicious  library  ?  To 
whose  admonition  can  the  young  and  unprotected  ad- 
venturer listen  with  less  distrust  of  the  motive  which 
induced  it,  than  to  those  excellent  works  which  man- 
kind unite  in  regarding  as  the  rich  legacies  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  ? 

The  Apprentices'  Library,  in  presenting  to  the  young 
the  attraction  of  its  volumes,  is  far  from  complying  witli 
the  cravings  of  a  depraved  and  immoral  taste.  Books 
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of  an  injurious  tendency  are  excluded  from  its  shelves. 
Argumentative  treatises,  histories,  biographies,  travels, 
personal  and  historical  anecdotes,  perf  ormances  of  taste, 
unexceptionable  poetry,  and  works  of  science,  in  all 
their  endless  varieties,  enter  into  the  composition,  be- 
cause they  are  comprehended  within  the  design  of  the 
Library.  In  a  word,  the  volumes  have  all  been  select- 
ed with  one  of  two  views,  either  to  inform  the  under- 
standing, or  to  benefit  the  heart. 

Though  the  Library  has  been  conducted  upon  these 
principles,  and  attended  with  these  results,  the  mana- 
gers have  to  regret  that  it  has  not  met  with  greater  re- 
gard from  the  public,  and  especially  from  those  classes 
of  society  to  which  it  might  reasonably  look  for  assist- 
ance. Many  of  our  respectable  mechanics  are  not  in- 
cluded in  its  list  of  members,  and  the  opulent  have  not 
contributed  much  to  its  support  or  enlargement.  We 
take  pleasure  in  exempting  from  this  remark  such  names 
as  John  Grandom,  and  William  M'Kenzie,  and  his  lib- 
eral executors,  who  have  conferred  a  lasting  good  upon 
the  institution,  and  erected  an  enduring  monument  to 
their  own  benevolence,  as  well  as  several  public  spirit- 
ed persons  who  have  made  donations  of  excellent  books 
from  their  private  collections.  The  hope  however  is 
entertained,  that  in  proportion  as  time  shall  more  fully 
unfold  the  usefulness  of  the  Library,  limited  in  the 
number  of  its  books,  and  circumscribed  in  operation  as 
it  is,  a  more  lively  interest  in  its  concerns  will  be  awa- 
kened, and  a  noble  generosity  will  be  called  into  action. 
By  order  of  the  board, 

FniLir  Garrett,  Chairman. 
Samuet.  Mason',  Jr.  Secretary. 
Philadelphia,  2d  Mo.  17,  1831.  " 


ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

The  general  impression  is,  that  anthracite  coal  is  not 
suitable  for  steam  purposes.  Not  long  since  we  saw  a 
newspaper  notice,  that  an  experiment  had  been  made 
by  using  it  on  board  of  a  steamboat  between  New  York 
and  Providence,  and  the  success  was  mentioned  as  a 
new  thing.  Now  it  is  a  fact,  that  anthracite  coal  is 
much  better  than  any  kind  of  fuel  for  the  generation  of 
steam.  It  lasts  longer,  and  makes  a  much  steadier  fire, 
and  wants  no  stirring.  If  there  are  any  who  have  fail- 
ed in  the  use  of  anthracite  in  generating  steam,  it  is 
because  they  have  used  the  poker.  Anthracite  coal 
does  not  coke  together  like  the  bituminous,  and  conse- 
quently wants  no  stirring.  No  better  means  can  be 
used  to  extinguish  an  anthracite  fire  than  stirring  it. 
We  have  been  particular  in  noticing  this,  because  peo- 
ple are  so  apt  to  stir  a  coal  fire. 

The  first  use  of  anthracite  coal,  as  we  learn,  ever 

made  in  generating  steam,  was  in  Lebanon  county  

the  engine  is  used  to  raise  water  into  pipes.  The  first 
use  of  it  for  manufacturing  purposes  was  by  John  S. 
Wiestling  of  this  borough.  He  commenced  using  it 
two  or  three  years  ago,  and  has  used  no  other  at  his 
works  since.  It  is  also  now  used  exclusively  in  the 
steam  mill  of  Mr.  Kepner,  and  in  the  mill  of  Mr.  Le- 
baron. 

THE  HARRISBURI}  STEAM  MIXt. 

We  have  paid  a  visit  to  this  elegant  and  useful  estab- 
lishment, lately  erected  by  Mr.  Kepner.  Not  beingfamil- 
iar  with  mill  machinery,  we  shall  not  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  several  parts.  The  force  is  calculated  at  24 
horse  power.  It  drives  four  runs  of  stones,  and  has 
power  for  another.  Two  are  used  for  merchant  work 
—one  for  chopping  and  grinding  plaister,  and  one  for 
cleaning  gram.  It  is  supplied  with  all  the  advantages 
of  Evans'  elevators,  and  other  labor-saving  improve- 
ments. It  can  flour  forty  barrels  per  day,  and  do  some 
chopping.  The  fuel  used  is  altogether  anthracite  coal, 
of  which  about  one  and  a  half  tons  are  consumed  every 
24  hours,  when  the  works  are  kept  going.  The  en- 
gine was  made  by  the  Messrs.  Wiesthngs,  under  the 


superintendence  of  Mr.Cadwalader  Evans.and  is  the  firs 
of  the  kind  ever  manufactured  in  Dauphin  county,  and 
is  pronounced  by  judges  to  be  very  complete  in  its 
workmanship  and  operations.  It  is  said  to  be  peculiar- 
ly simple  in  its  mechanical  construction,  yet  not  so 
much  so  as  to  detract  from  its  efficacy  or  beauty.  Mr. 
Kepner  deserves  great  credit  for  leading  the  way  in 
this  branch  of  improvement  in  this  place.  The  mill  is 
conducted  under  the  firm  of  "Kepner  and  Sons.'' 

There  are  now  three  steam  engines  in  operation  in 
this  borough — Messrs.  Weistling's,  Kepner's,  and  Le- 
baron's,  and  we  have  heard  that  a  number  of  others 
are  in  contemplation.  When  Messrs.  Wiestlings  first 
erected  their  works  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna, 
the  enterprize  was  looked  upon  as  chimerical.  The 
experiment  has  now  been  made,  and  succeeded.  It  has 
been  truly  said,  that  he  that  makes  two  spires  of  grass 
grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  is  a  public  benefac- 
tor, and  it  may  be  added,  that  he  that  strikes  out  any 
new  path  of  enterprise,  and  enters  a  new  road  to  wealth 
thereby  giving  facilities  to  industry  and  prosperity,  is 
more  entitled  to  our  gratitude,  than  all  the  fawning  po- 
liticians that  cringe  around  the  footstool  of  power. 

Harrisburg  Paper. 


Rail  Roads. — Our  country  will  be  covered  with  them 
ere  long;  and  as  to  the  result,  we  use  the  words  of  a 
cotempoiary ;  "The  public  will  be  benefitted  whether 
they  pay  an  interest  on  the  investment  or  not." 

Here  is  a  list  (deficient  'tis  true;  but  enough,  one 
would  think)  of  the  authorized  and  projected  rail  ways 
within  200  miles  of  us. 

Beaver  Meadow  to  Easton. 

Allentown  toNorristown. 

Norristown  to  Philadelphia. 

Westchester,  to  intersect  Philad.  and  Columbia.- 

Philadelphia  and  Columbia. 

Jersey  City,  to  Somerset,  N.J. 

Little  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna. 

Central,  from  Pottsville  to  Sunbury. 

Jersey  City,  to  Patterson,  N.  J. 

Delaware  Water  Gap,  via  Roaring  Brook  to  Sus- 
quehanna. 

Patterson,  N.  J.  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa. 

Camden  and  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Delaware  and  Raritan,  N.  J. 

&c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 
We  doubt  not,  if  the  excitement  continues,  that  there 
will  be  700  to  a  1000  miles  of  railway  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  in  the  space  of  5  or  6  years;  and  we 
shall  go  whirling  about  the  country  in  locomotivesat  a 
rate  that'will  drive  the  sober  part  of  the  community  out  of 
its  senses,  and  set  speculation,  already  quite  sanguine, 
aghast  at  the  results  produced  by  the  ingenuity  of  this 
improving  age.—Mauch  Chunk  Courier. 

Maucii  Chunk,  Mat  16. 

Lehigh  Canal — This  great  link  in  the  internal  navi- 
gation of  our  country  was  yesterday  tried  with  its  full 
complement  of  water  and  tonnage  per  boat  correspond- 
ing with  the  size  of  the  locks,  &c: 

It  is  well  known  that  the  canal  is  45ft  bottom,  60ft 
water  line  and  5ft  depth  of  water,  and  the  locks  22ft 
wide  and  100ft  long  to  correspond  with  the  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake  canal.  It  was  estimated  sufficiently 
capacious  for  carrying  boats  of  130  tons  cargo. 

The  two  first  boats  passing  down  the  canal  were 
made  to  coincide  with  the  magnitude  of  the  canal  and 
locks;  they  were  84ft  long  and  lO^ft  wide,  2  boats  of 
this  description  pass  through  the  Lehigh  canal  side  by 
side,  and  on  arrival  at  the  Delaware  canal  they  are  to  be 
separated  and  pass  through  those  locks  singly.  The 
trial  boats  were  No.  15  and  18,  and  the  cargoes  weighed 
together  133  ton  4  cwt.  of  coal.  The  crew  was  of  the 
usual  number  as  adapted  to  25  ton  boats,  viz:  2  men  and 
1  boy,  and  the  animal  power  applied  was  two  small 
mules;  and  to  prevent  all  misunderstanding  of  their  mag- 
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p.itude  were  weighed;  the  weight  of  the  two  together 
with  their  harness  was  15  cwt.  0  qrs.  7lbs.  Those  2 
small  animals  then  drew  this  enormous  weight,  viz:  133 
tons  4cwt  of'coal,  and  the  boat  estimated  to  weigh  40 
tons,  making  a  total  weight  of  173  tons,  at  the  rate  of 
1^  miles  per  hour.  The  entire  detention  at  the  locks 
averaged  10  minutes  each,  and  the  boats  passed  through 
them  under  the  management  of  the  crew  with  great 
ease  and  safety. 

The  works  of  the  Lehigh  Company  begin  to  mani- 
fest their  proper  character.  One  day  this  week  they 
passed  down  their  single  chute  and  loaded  into  boats, 
523  tons;  and  by  their  regular  report  of  the  said  week 
they  loaded  from  the  same  chute  2483  tons  of  coal.  We 
therefore  think  Northampton  county  can  now  boast 
of  an  improvement  as  effective  as  exists  in  this  or 
any  other  country,  and  challenge  any  practical  re- 
sult of  any  railway  to  make  approximation  to  this  canal 
in  point  of  economy  in  transportation. — lb. 

1'HE  CANAL. 
From  the  following  extracts,  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
the  Pennsylvania  canal  is  in  lively  operation  on  several 
of  its  sections,  and  so  far  have  the  receipts  of  tolls  sur- 
passed the  expectation  of  government,  that  it  is  now  be- 
lieved the  revenue  from  thence,  and  the  increased  re- 
ceipts of  the  Land  office,  will  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
supply  the  deficiency  that  was  expected  in  the  Trea- 
sury, on  the  first  day  of  August  next,  to  meet  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  our  loans.  If  this  be  the  case,  and 
the  canal  tolls  go  on  increasing  as  they  have  done,  we 
fancy  internal  improvement  and  the  canal  system  will 
have  more  friends  in  the  state,  than  its  enemies  have 
lately  been  willing  to  allow. — Pennsylvania  Report. 

Canal  Tolls. — As  an  evidence  of  the  increasing  busi- 
ness of  the  canal,  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that 
the  tolls  received  at  the  Collector's  office  in  this  place, 
since  the  7th  of  April  last,  the  day  on  which  the  canal 
was  opened  this  spring,  amount  to  sixteen  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  dollurs,  being  several  hundred  dollars  more 
than  they  have  ever  amounted  to  in  the  same  length  of 
time,  in  former  seasons. 

During  the  last  week  there  have  been  20  arrivals  and 
3  8  departures  of  canal  boats  at  and  from  this  place. — 
Blairsville  Record. 

There  have  been  six  arrivals  of  canal  boats  this  spring, 
at  the  landings  in  this  place  from  Philadelphia,  carrying, 
on  an  average,  twenty  tons  each,  making  a  total  of  120 
tons,  at  an  average  cost  of  $10  per  ton,  which  would 
amount  to  S1200,  to  carry  which,  required  6  horses,  12 
men,  and  6  boys.  To  carry  the  same  number  of  tons 
over  land,  by  wagons,  it  would  require  60  wagons,  60 
men,  240  horses;  and  at  a  cost  of$l  50  per  cwt.  would 
amount  to  S3, 600,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  canals, 
of  $2,400.— Mi  llonian. 

Four  canal  boats,  (says  the  Milton  States'  Advocate 
of  the  5th  inst. )  have  arrived  at  this  place  during  the 
week  from  Philadelphia,  with  full  cargoes  of  merchan- 
dize to  our  merchants  and  those  of  Muncy  and  Williams- 
port;  and  several  others  are  expected  before  the  close 
of  the  week. 

Extract  from  a  letter  dated  at  Lebanon.  May  10. 
"The  amount  of  tolls  received  on  the  Union  Canal 
during  the  last  week,  ending  on  the  evening  of  the  6th 
inst.  was  §3198  78.    On  the  descending  trade  alone 
§2014  00." 

Harhisbuhg,  May  9. 
Canal  Navigation.  The  re  were  fifty-three  clearances 
at  the  collector's  office  in  this  place,  during  the  last 
week.  On  Saturday,  twenty-four  boats  passed  the 
locks.  The  receipts  for  the  week  amount  to  upwards 
of  600  dollars;  which  falling  off  is  owing  to  the  reduc- 


tion lately  made  in  the  rates  of  toll  upon  the  Pennsyl- 
vania canal. 

A  breach  occurred  in  the  Juniata  division  of  the  ca- 
nal, about  the  Falls,  on  Friday,  which  will  be  repaired 
by  this  evening. 

Milton,  Pa.  May  12. 
Mondaij. — Arrived  canal  Boat  "  Merchants  Choice, " 
Captain  Blair,  seven  days  from  Philadelphia,  with  a  full 
cargo  of  Merchandize. 

It  is  said  that  the  canal  commissioners  have  ordered 
the  Lewisburgh  Cross-Cut  to  be  placed  under  contract 
immediately. 

New  Line  of  Daily  Stages. 
A  new  line  ofAccommodation  Stages  from  Mauch  Chunk 
to  Pottsville,  connecting  at  the  former  place  with  the 
Easton  and  Berwick  Stages,  through  in  one  day  from 
the  two  last  mentioned  places,  has  been  established. — 
This  route  is  particularly  recommended  to  travellers. 
It  opens  another  dady  line  of  communication  between 
New  York  and  the  vast  coal  regions  of  Northampton 
and  Schuylkill  counties.  1  hey  can  now  leave  New  York 
in  the  morning,  lodge  in  Easton,  and  the  next  evening 
at  6  o'clock  be  in  Pottsville,  alter  passing  through  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  country  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  notice  of  the  tourist.  There  is  not  in  the 
Union  a  route  of  160  miles  which  presents  greater  nat- 
ural attractions,  and  has  more  to  boast  of  in  so  short  a 
time,  in  the  way  of  artificial  improvements,  than  the  one 
above  mentioned. 

Passengers  leaving  the  Mauch  Chunk  Hotel  daily,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Berwick  and  Easton  Coaches,  for 
Pottsville,  passing  through  the  Mauch  Chunk  Mines, 
Tamaqua,  Tuscarora,  Patterson,  Middleport,  Belmont, 
and  Port  Carbon, — distance  30  miles,  19  of  which  is 
Railway.  Leave  Pottsville  every  morning  at  6  o'clock 
via.  same  places,  and  arrive  at  Mauch  Chunk  in  time 
for  the  Berwick  and  Easton  Coaches. 

Mauch  Chunk  Courier. 

~v  ' 

NoRitisTowir,  (Penn.)  May  4th. 

For  some  time  past,  the  travelling  by  stages  to  and 
through  this  place,  has  increased  almost  beyond  paral- 
lel. A  list  of  the  number  of  passengers,  who  have  ar- 
rived within  the  last  month,  has  been  handed  us  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  houses  at  which  the  respective  stages 
stop,  and  we  publish  it  with  pleasure,  believing  that  it 
will  be  interesting  to  all  our  citizens  to  witness  the 
change  which  a  few  short  years  have  produced  in  the 
aspect  of  affairs  in  our  borough,  and  to  mark  the  pro- 
gress she  is  making  in  the  onward  march  to  prosperity. 

From  the  1st  to  the  30th  of  April,  both  days  inclusive, 
the  number  of  stage  passengers  who  stopped  at  Mr.  Ro- 
bf.jit's  Hotel  was  1194 — at  Mrs.  Webb's,  the  number 
was  946 — and  at  Mr.  Paxson's*636 — making  a  total, 
within  a  single  month,  oitwo  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-six  J — Herald. 

NAVIGATION  OF  LAKE  ERIE. 

Erie,  Pa.  May  14th,  1831. 
Importance  of  a  direct  communication  with  Philadelphia. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  in  the  legislature  and  in 
the  newspapers  of  this  state,  when  discussing  the  pro- 
priety of  extending  the  Pennsylvania  canal  to  Erie  Har- 
bour, as  (originally  projected,  that  natural  localities, 
habit,  and  the  superior  facilities  of  the  New  York  ca- 
nal, secured  the  immense  trade  of  the  country  border- 
ing upon  Lake  Erie  and  the  upper  Lakes,  to  the  city 
of  New  York;  and  that  the  attempt  to  divert  it  into  any 
other  channel  would  be  vain  and  useless. 

In  answer  to  these  objections,  we  will  waive  every 
other  argument,  and  rest  upon  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  entrance  to  the  New  York  canal,  as  containing 
in  itself  absolute  proof,  that  a  change  of  markets  would 
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immediately  take  place,  were  our  proposed  canal  com- 
pleted. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  Lake  is  always 
preceeded  by  powerful  westerly  winds.  These  winds 
force  the  vast  bodies  of  ice  which  have  accumulated  in 
the  whole  Lake  during  the  winter,  into  Buffalo  Bay, 
where  it  is  compelled  to  remain  until  gradually  disolved 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  unless  sooner  forced  from  the 
shore  by  strong  easterly  gales,  which  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence on  this  Lake.  Thus,  Buffalo  Harbour,  the 
mouth  of  the  great  New  York  canal,  is  almost  always 
barred  up  with  ice,  from  five  to  six  weeks,  after  the 
rest  of  the  Lake  is  in  fine  navigable  condition. 

The  first  vessel  cleared  from  this  port  the  present 
season  for  the  Islands,  on  theSOth  of  March.  She  might 
have  left  sooner,  as  the  ice  passed  clown  some  days  be- 
fore. Since  that  time,  vessels  have  continued  to  sail 
between  here  and  Detroit  without  any  interruption 
from  the  ice.  Buffalo  Harbour,  during  all  this  time  has 
not  been  approachable  to  within  fifteen  miles,  for  the 
reason  before  mentioned,  until  the  8th  inst  when  a 
steam  boat  succeeded  in  forcing  her  way  out. 

Here  then  we  have  a  period  o\' forty -nine  days  of  good 
navigation  to  all  other  ports  upon  the  Lake,  except  the 
important  ports,  which  form  the  entrance  to  the  New 
York  and  Welland  canals,  that  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity in  this  extensive  region,  have  been  compelled  to 
delay  their  heavy  shipments  of  produce  for  an  eastern 
market;  a  space  of  time  sufficient  for  them  to  have  re- 
turned from  Philadelphia  and  quietly  settled  their  sum- 
mer arrangements. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  effect,  the  same  difficulty  attends 
the  merchant  in  visiting  New  York  late  in  the  fall,  as 
early  in  the  spring.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  freezing 
up  of  the  canal  from  three  to  six  weeks  before  we  have 
any  appearance  of  ice  in  the  small  streams  here,  or  be- 
fore a  canal  would  freeze  between  here  and  Pittsburg.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  plainly  show  the  cause  of  this 
difference. 

When  it  is  considered  that  remittances  are  principal- 
ly made  from  the  west  in  produce,-  that  the  winter  is  the 
season  when  this  is  mainly  collected  ;  and  the  great  im- 
portance it  is  to  the  merchant  to  be  early  in  market,  both 
on  account  of  saving  interest  on  his  investments,  and  to 
be  prepared  as  soon  as  possible  for  his  spring  and  sum- 
mer business,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  difficulties 
in  getting  to  New-York,  would  turn  the  entire  trade  of 
these  great  inland  seas  to  Philadelphia,  were  the  first 
contemplated  Pennsylvania  canal  from  the  Delawaieto 
Lake  Erie  completed. 

We  respectfully  request  our  editorial  brethren  in  the 
commonwealth,  to  republish  the  above,  or  present  the 
facts  it  contains,  in  more  intelligible  language,  to  their 
readers. 


He  applies  all  the  theories  immediately  to  practice, 
such  as  transferring  the  principles  of  Geometry,  as 
taught  on  the  black  board,  instantly  to  the  survey  of  the 
gardens,  grounds,  &.c.  As  to  the  physical  branches  of 
education,  he  labours  himself  with  his  scholars,  walks 
with  them,  talks  with  them,  penetrates  with  a  kind  of 
intuition,  (the  result  of  his  education,)  immediately  the 
peculiar  propensities  and  talents  of  each,  and  applies 
his  instruction  accordingly.  He  is  a  good  classical  schol- 
ar, and  a  proficient,  practically,  in  German,  French,  and 
Spanish.  His  English  is  quite  intelligible,  and  his  pro- 
ficiency in  this  is  astonishing,  having  been  but  eleven 
months  in  the  United  States.  He  is  about  thirty  years 
of  age — his  religious  tenets  those  of  the  reformed  Church 
of  Geneva.  National  Gazette. 


-  Fellenberg  School—The  following  is  an  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Anthony  Morris,  Esq.  of  Bolton  Farm,  neat- 
Bristol,  respecting  the  Fellenberg  Institution,  lately  es- 
tablished there. 

"  The  real  merits  of  the  system  will,  I  doubt  not,  sup- 
port it,  and  make  it  finally  a  national  system.  As  far  as 
we  have  tried  it  here,  it  has  produced  a  truly  astonish- 
ing effect  in  the  increased  energy  and  activity,  physic- 
ally and  intellectually,  which  it  has  imparted  to  the  pu- 
pils of  Mr.  Ismar.  As  regards  his  qualifications,  one  of 
the  most  competent  judges  in  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  of 
Baltimore,  thus  expresses  himself.  With  respect  to 
Mr.  Ismar,  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  his  being  a  thor- 
oughly accomplished,  vigorous,  and  efficient  teacher,  in 
every  branch  of  education  which  he  undertakes.  His 
character  is  unique  ;  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  the 
system,  thoroughly  instructed  first  at  Hofwyl;  and  final- 
ly by  a  seven  years'  course  of  study  at  Gottingen.  He 
is  a  first  rate  Mathematician,  and  a  practical  Engineer. 
His  talents  in  the  latter  capacity,  caused  him  to  be 
pressed  into  the  Mexican  service— having  gone  to  Mex- 
ico from  Hofwyl  to  introduce  the  system  of  education. 


CONTROLLERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

The  under  named  gentlemen  chosen  Controllers  of 
the  Public  Schools  for  the  first  school  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, viz: — Roberts  Vaux,  William  W.  Fisher, 
Thomas  Dunlap,  John  Steel,  Charles  Norris,  Joseph 
Warner,  George  McLeod,  Andrew  M.  Prevost  and 
John  L.  Woolf,  assembled  at  the  chamber  of  the  Con- 
trollers on  the  22d  of  February,  1831,  and  unanimously 
re-elected  Roberts  Vaux,  President  of  the  Board,  and 
Thomas  M.  Petlit,  Secretary  for  the  current  year. 

On  taking  the  Chair,  Mr.  Vaux,  in  a  short  address  to 
his  associates,  announced  his  intention  of  retiring  at  the 
close  of  this  term  from  the  station  to  which  he  had 
been  elected  President,  during  fourteen  successive 
years,  the  existence  of  the  present  school  system. 

Dividends  for  the  last  six  months. 

Kensington  Bank,  5  per  cent. 

Schuylkill     do.  o\ 

Mechanics'    do.  4 

South  wark     do.  5 

Commercial  do.  3| 

Philadelphia  do.  2| 

Miners'         do.  Pottsville,          jj  4 

Farmers'       do.  at  Bristol,  3£ 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  4 
Northern  Liberties  Bank 

and  extra  dividend, 

Bank  of  Chester  County,  $1  25  per  share. 

Columbia  Bridge  Company,  2  50  do. 

Bank  of  Montgomery  County,  3£  per  cent. 
York  Bank,  4  per  cent,  and  of  surplus  funds  3  per  cent. 

Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  4  per  cent. 

Harrisburg  Bank,  $1  per  share. 
Chesnut-hill  and  Spring-house  Turnpike,  3  per  cent. 
York  &  Gettysburg  Turnpike  Company,     3  percent. 

Frankford  and  Bristol,           do.  $3  per  share. 

Germantown  and  Phkeomin,  2 

Appointments  by  the  Governor. 

Alfred  Bitting,  of  Sumneytown,  to  be  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  in  and  for  the  county  of  Montgomery. 

John  Bredin,  of  Butler,  to  be  President  Judge  of 
the  new  Judicial  District,  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Beaver,  Butler  and  Mercer. 

Peter  Schell,  to  be  one  of  the  associate  Judges  of 
Bedford  county,  in  the  place  of  Judge  Martin  deceased. 

James  R.  Scott,  Esq.  of  Bristol,  to  be  notary  public, 
in  the  place  of  Wm.  F.  Swift,  Esq.  resigned. 

In  tearing  down  the  building  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Chesnut  street,  a  stone  was  taken  from  the 
foundation  wall,  having  on  it  the  figures  1701.  It  has, 
consequently,  been  cut  130  years.  It  is  to  be  made  the 
"  chief  corner  stone  of  the  building"  now  being  erected . 
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Beaver,  May,  12. 
Mr.  Whippo,  and  his  corps  of  engineers  went  to  New 
Castle,  on  Tuesday  the  3d  inst.  to  commence  their  sur- 
veys and  estimates.  They  will  probably  reach  the 
Ohio  river  in  a  few  days,  when  it  will  possibly  be  ascer- 
tained whether  they  will  make  a  canal  or  slack-water 
navigation  by  the  falls  of  Beaver,  and  if  a  canal,  on 
which  side  of  the  stream  it  will  be  located. 

Pittsburgh,  (Penn.)  May  4. 
Improvements. — The  progress  of  improvement  in  this 
city,  is  extensive  and  rapid.  The  time  has  not  been, 
when  the  demolition  of  old  buildings  and  the  erection 
of  new,  have  been  so  general  as  at  present.  There  are 
many,  very  many  elegant  buildings  now  going  up.  We 
see  that  in  many  cases,  cast  ironpillars.  as  also  sills  and 
caps  for  the  windows,  are  substiuted  for  stone  and  wood! 
They  have  a  substantial,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very 
neat  appearance.  We  are  told  that  they  are  less  ex- 
pensive than  and  more  durable. — Statesman. 

The  Cansd  Boat  "Pioneer"  No.  1,  of  D.  Leech's  line, 
laden  in  part  7927  pounds  merchandize  consigned  to 
Messrs.  Carlisle  &  Birmingham,  Commission  Merchants 
of  this  city,  from  Philadelphia;in  sixteen  days. 

This  is  the  first  arrival  by  the  new  line,  for  forward- 
ing between  this  city  and  Philadelphia;  too  much  com- 
mendation cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  enterprising  pro- 
prietor of  this  line  of  boats,  he  has  been  the  first  in  al- 
most every  thing  relating  to  our  canal.  Having  com- 
pleted the  first  section,  lock  and  dam,  built  the  first 
boat  (the  Pioneer,)  made  the  first  trip  to  this  place  and 
to  Johnstown  at  the  mountain;  established  the  first  line 
of  boats  on  the  western  division;  formed  the  first  con- 
nection between  this  and  the  eastern  division,  and 
brought  the  first  cargo  of  goods  clear  through  by  means 
of  such  connexion — this  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  the  carrying  business  of  the  state.  The  present  ar- 
rival: (being  the  first)  had  to  encounter  many  difficul- 
ties incident  to  first  attempts.  But  it  affords  a  pleasing 
earnest  that  as  the  business  increases  and  public  en- 
couragement will  warrant — these  inconveniences  will 
yield  to  the  exertion  and  enterprise  of  those  who  have 
so  laudably  and  at  so  much  risk  and  expense,  laboured 
to  be  thePioneers  in  converting  to  usefulness  the  finished 
parts  of  our  canal;  while  the  state  languishes  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  her  great  plan.  The  state  has  failed  in  this  re- 
spect to  do  her  duty.  The  means  expended  by  such 
men  as  D.  Leech  in  preparing  suitable  boats  for  the  na- 
vigation of  the  canal,  and  in  fruitless  attempts  for  2  or 
3  years,  to  effect  a  regularity  in  trips  that  would  ensure 
public  confidence  has  not  been  justified  by  correspond- 
ing efforts  on  the  part  of  the  stale.  The  stale  deserves 
reprehension  while  the  enterprise  of  individuals  induced 
by  the  prospect  of  a  canal  ought  to  be  required  by  a 
liberal  patronage  from  the  public.  K. 

Mehdville,  May,  12. 
The  Weather. —  A.  considerable  quantity  of  snow  fell 
on  the  evening  and  night  of  Sunday  last,  which  was 
succeeded,  the  night  following  by  a  hard  frost.  Vege- 
tation has  consequently  received  a  severe  check,  and 
we  apprehend  that  fruit  which  was  forward,  has  in  many 
places,  received  material  injury. — Crawford  Messenger. 

The  weather  on  the  7th,  8th  and  9th,  was  uncom- 
:  monly  cold  for  the  season.  Indeed,  we  have  had  little 
|  warm  weather  this  spring,  but  have  experienced  high 
j  winds,  almost  continually  since  the  20th  of  March,  and 
l  generally  from  the  north,  north  west,  and  north  east. — 
1  Within  a  few  days  past  the  season  has  more  the  appear- 
I  ance  of  November  than  May.  Good  fires  and  warm 
:lothes  are  indispensible. — lb. 

J     The  Ink  with  which  this  paper  is  executed  was  ten 
I  lays  ago  in  Philadelphia,  and  came  to  hand,  two  days 
iince,  by  the  way  of  the  Schuylkill,  Union,  and  Penn- 


sylvania Canals,  a  distance  of  232  miles.  A  Merchant 
of  this  place,  who  received  eight  tons  of  Merchandize 
by  the  Boat  "Merchants  Choice,"  assures  us  that  the  dif- 
ference of  freight  was  $160  in  favor  of  canal  transit, 
compared  with  what  he  had  formerly  paid  for  transport- 
ing goods  by  waggons. — Milton  Advocate. 

Jljifiointments  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Philadelphia  County. 

Dr.  Joseph  Frick,  Dr.  Jesse  R.  Burden,  and  William 
G.  Alexander,  Esq.  to  be  "Commissioners  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  Prison  and  Debtors'  Apartment  with- 
in the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  the  sale 
of  the  Walnut  street  county  prison,"  on  behalf  of  the 
county  of  Philadelphia. 

Steam  Boat  Allegheny. — This  boat  arrived  at  Frank- 
lin on  Thursday  last  at  3  o'clock  F.  M.  on  her  first  Al- 
legheny trip  this  spring.  The  water  was  at  a  low  stage, 
not  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  descent  of  rafts  of  boards 
without  occasionally  rubbing — notwithstanding  which 
she  came  up  to  Pittsburg  to  Franklin,  with  27  tons  of 
freight  and  about  45  passengers,  in  36  hours  running. 
She  proceeded  from  Fianklin  on  Friday  morning  for 
Warren,  after  having  discharged  about  16  tons  of  her 
freight, 

"  The  Fashionable  Todr"  to  Lake  Erie,  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  Saratoga  Springs,  and  then  any  where  you 
choose,  may  be  travelled  by  Pennsylvanians  this  season 
in  a  way  to  gratify  every  taste.  The  canal  improve- 
ments may  be  examined  by  the  tourist  in  a  Packet  Boat, 
from  Middletown  or  Harrisburg,  to  Huntingdon  on  the 
Juniata,  and  the  bold  mountain  scenery  from  M'Allis- 
ter's  westward  admired  at  leisure.  But  if  you  tire  of 
the  Packet  Boat  on  the  way,  you  may  jump  into  a  Stage 
Coach  and  be  whirled  to  Huntingdon,  and  over  the  Al- 
legheny mountain/Laurel  hill,  and  Chestnut  ridge,  and 
on  to  Pittsburg,  as  quick  as  you  could  desire,  bhould 
you,  however,  prefer  the  alternation  of  quiet  progress- 
ion and  regular  repose,  to  constant  jolting  and  depriva- 
tion of  sleep,  you  will  hold  to  the  Packet  Hoat  while 
you  can.  This  will  be  to  Huntingdon.  In  your  transit 
across  the  mountains,  from  Huntingdon  to  Blairsville, 
there  will  be  a  fair  day  light  view  of  the  rugged  Alleg- 
henies,  and  a  taste,  peradventure  a  quantum  sujpcit,  of 
staging — the  distance  from  Huntingdon  to  Blairsville 
being  about  70  miles.  Another  Packet  Boat  awaits  you 
at  Blairsville,  and  you  may  rest  youi  weary  frame  while 
you  glide  upon  the  canal,  or  anon  find  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  the  boat  by  a  walk  to  the  various  Sait 
Works  contiguous  to  it.  Canal  navigation  terminates  at 
Pittsburg,  the  emporium  of  the  west,  or  at  least  the  em- 
porium of  western  Pennsylvania. 

At  Pittsburg,  where  Canal  navigation  ends,  that  by 
steam  commences.  The  steam  boat  Allegheny,  it  is 
presumed,  ascends  the  Allegheny  at  regular  periods, 
for  we  are  advised  that  this  boat  made  her  first  trip,,  and 
arrived  at  Franklin,  on  1he  28th  of  April.  "  The  water 
was  at  a  low  stage,  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  descent 
of  rafts  of  boards  without  occasionally  rubbing  — not- 
withstanding which  she  came  up  from  Pittsburg  to 
Franklin,  with  27  tons  freight  and  about  45  passengers, 
in  36  hours  running."  From  Franklin  overland  to  Erie 
is  64  miles.  At  Erie,  steam  boats  and  stage  coaches 
are  at  the  choice  of  the  tourist,  who,  if  he  has  made 
good  use  of  his  opportunities,  will  by  this  time  have  for- 
med a  tolerable  correct  idea  of  the  Pennsylvania  im- 
provements, of  the  mountain  region,  of  Pittsburg,  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  Lake  country. 

Lehigh  Coal  Trade,  1831. — There  was  despatched 
from  Mauch  Chunk  for  the  week  ending  on  the  13th 
inst. 

39  Boats,  carrying  2,483  Tons. 

132  Last  Report,  8,053  Tons. 


171         Total,  10,536  Tons, 
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Coal  Trade  of  thk  Schc?lkill.  — Despatched  from 
Pottsville  and  Port  Carbon,  the  week  ending  the  14th 
inst.  .  im  „ 

38  Boats,  carrying  V,Lv 
105  Last  Report,  3,450  1  pus. 


143 


Total, 


4,647  Tons. 


Water  made  Fuel.  Steam  power  is  destined  to  new 
modifications,  which  must  shortly  give  it  increased 
power  The  following  little  anecdote,-  given  by  Mr. 
Featherstoiiaugh,  in  °ne  of  llls  'ectures  on  Geo]oSy> 
in  Philadelphia;  is  highly  gratifying,  in  many  respects. 

In  England,  bituminous  coals  are  used  for  steam  nav- 
igation, because  they  give  out  flame,  which  is  essential 
to  the  economical  production  of  steam:  in  this  country 
wood  has  been  used.  As  anthracite  coal  is  composed 
of  carbon,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  inflammable  prin- 
ciple of  hydrogen,  the  last  is  always  feeble  and  soon  ex- 
hausted- 'hence  it  had  been  predicted  impossible  to  ap- 
ply it  to  the  production  of  steam.  To  show  how  easily 
difficulties  of  this  character,  which  are  so  often  aug- 
mented by  the  bungling  writings  of  theorists,  are  over- 
come by  the  unsophisticated  ingenuity  ot  practical  men, 
he  instanced  the  structure  of  a  furnace  in  this  city,  at 
the  white  lead  works  of  Mr.  Price  Wether.ll.  This 
furnace  is  supplied  with  anthracite  coal,  which  ot 
itself  produces  an  insufficient  quantity  of  hydrogen  to 
make  a  flame.  But  Mr.  Wetherill,  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  surmounting  difficulties  by  simple  means,  carries  a 
little  steam  from  his  boiler  by  a  cock,  and  leads  it  by  a 
small  pipe  under  the  grate  of  his  furnace.  The  steam 
which  is  vaporized  water  composed  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, passes  into  the  hot  coals  of  the  furnace,  is  there 
decomposed,  and  the  hydrogen  when  it  reaches  the 
surface,  becomes  a  powerful  flame.  When  the  cock 
is  stopped,  the  flame  dies  away;  when  it  is  turned  it 
revives.  Here  we  see,  as  Mr.  Featherstonaugii 
observed,  the  cause  of  an  immediate  preference 
to  be  given  to  anthracite  coal  for  steam  navigation,  and 
particularly  for  long  voyages,  for  a  vessel  can  carry  o 
times  as  much  anthracite  as  she  can  bituminous  coal 
and  the  inflammable  principle,  the  absence  of  which 
appeared  to  render  it  valueless  for  this  purpose,  is  al- 
wavs  to  be  borrowed  from  the  fluid  in  which  the  ves- 
sef  moves.  Of  w  hat  value  then  will  anthracite  become, 
when  marine  steam  navigation  will  be  general,  as  we 
think  it  reasonably  may. —  U.  S.  Gazette, 

m.t    _       _]ULi1      ■  a^jujiiiig  ■^^"BM  'limn 
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In  the  Harrisburg  Chronicle  of  the  9th  instant,  we 
notice  the  following  remarks:— 

<<  ,\  late  number  of  the  Inquirer,  refers  to  an  article 
in  the  Bedford  Gazette,  respecting  removals  from  ofhee 
by  Governor  Wolf,  in  Somerset  county;  and  then 
branches  off  and  gives  us  an  extract  respecting  the 
Slate  Improvements  thus: 

■-Respecting  the  Administration  of  the  present 
state  executive,  we  find  the  following  conclusive  facts, 
in  the  recently  published  Pennsylvania  Register: 
'"The  public  debt  at  the  commence- 

KtwL?e01'SeWOlt'Sadmin',Stl'a"  $8,140,000  00 
"'Increase  of  public  debt  in  one  year  of 

his  administration,  4,372,5^U  uu 

"Now  it  is  most  true  that  such  a  statement  did  ap- 
pear in  the  Pennsylvania  Register  accompanied  with  a 
deal  of  editorial  slang  whang  intended  to  prejudice 
Governor  Wolf,  and  we  are  sorry  for  ,t  because  ot  the 
gene,  a  usefulness  of  the  Register-wh.ch  usefulness 
depends  upon  its  character  for  iroparUahty,  and  keep- 
ing aloof  from  party  politics." 


In  the  Statesman  of  11th  instant,  is  the  following 
paragraph— applying  it,  as  was  probably  intended 
(through  mistake)  by  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle,  and 
as,  perhaps,  most  persons  who  see  the  article  would 
apply  it,  to  ourselves — > 

"The  deception  and  the  despotism  of  the  govern- 
ment party  in  this  state  is  exemplified  in  the  attack  the 
editor  of  the  Chronicle, made  on  the  editor  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Register,  in  his  last  paper.  Mr.  Hazard,  pub- 
lishes a  correct  register  of  state  finances  and  other 
highly  interesting  matter  which  ought  to  be  read  by 
every  Pennsylvanian.  But  in  the  amount  of  state  debt 
and  its  increase,  the  editor  made  an  exhibition  of  facta 
which  show  that  the  debt  has  nearly  doubled  itself  un- 
der the  administration  of  Governor  Wolf." 

We  feel  it  incumbent,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  our- 
selves to  make  the  following  explanation. — No  such 
paragraph  ever  appeared  in  the  "Register  of  Pennsylva- 
nia;'" but  is  contained  in  a  work  lately  published 
in  this  city  by  Mr.  John  Conrad,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Pennsylvania  State  Register  "—a  small  volume, 
intended  to  be  continued  annually.  We  regret  that 
the  publisher  has  assumed  a  name  so  similar  to  that  of 
the  present  work,  as  to  lead  to  mistakes  such  as  we 
are  now  noticing,  and  calculated  to  prove  prejudicial 
to  it. 

One  of  the  articles  of  our  prospectus  is,  that  "On  the 
subject  of  politics,  only  such  facts  will  be  given,  as  are 
necessary  to  a  complete  history  of  the  State— entirely 
avoiding  controversy  which  may  be  offensive  to  any 
party."  To  this  principle  we  have  sacredly  adhered  , 
and  are  determined  to  adhere;  we  challenge,  the  pro- 
duction of  any  passage  or  paper  in  any  one  of  the 
seven  volumes  which  have  appeared,  that  has  any  thing 
like  a  party  character.  Individually  we  do  not  meddle 
with  politics  at  all— our  object  is  to  afford  to  our  Regis- 
ter, free  circulation  among  persons  of  every  political  char- 
acter throughout  the  state,  and  to  present  to  our  readers 
nothing  but  facts  and  documents  which  shall  elucidate 
its  past  and  present  history.  We  have  never  published 
even  the  proceedings  of  any  political  meeting,  of  any 
party,  from  a  sincere  desire  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
being  favourably  disposed  to  one  side,  more  than  to 
the  other;  and  we  assure  our  readers  and  the  public 
that  the  same  course  will  be  pursued  hereafter.  We 
have  therefore  to  request,  that  when  any  matter  of  a 
political  character  may  appear  in  any  of  the  Gazettes 
purporting  to  be  extracted  from  the  Pennsylvania  Re- 
gister; the  public  may  remember  that  is  not  from  the 
Rrgisler  of  Pennsylvania,  and  we  hope  editors  of  news- 
papers, when  quoting  from  our  work  will  be  particular 
in  giving  its  proper  title. 

The  editors  of  the  Harrisburg  Chronicle  and  States- 
man, and  other  editors  who  have  copied  the  article 
alluded  to,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  do  us  the  justice  to 
endeavour  to  remove  the  impressions  unfriendly  to  this 
paper_which  the  paragraphs  we  are  now  noticing  are 
calculated  to  make.  

"TrT^ted  every  S ATURDA  Y~ MORNING  by  WILLIAM  F. 
GFDDES  No.  9  Library  Street.  Philadelphia;  where,  and  at 
the  PUBLICATION  OFFICE,  IN  FRANKLIN  PLACE,  second 
door  back  of  the  Post  Office,  (back  loom)  subscriptions  lv.ll  be 
thankfully  received.  Price  FIVE  DOLLARS  per  annum,  payable 
annually  by  subscribers  residing  in  or  near  the  city,  where  there 
is  an  agent.    Other  subscribers  pay  in  advance. 
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We  take  the  liberty  of  soliciting  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  the  readers  of  the  Register,  to  the  following  cir- 
cular addressed  by  the  Philadelphia  Association  of 
Teachers  to  their  fellow  labourers,  and  the  friends  of 
really  "internal"  improvement,  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. We  hope  our  brother  editors  will  assist 
in  giving  a  wide  circulation  to  this  document,  assured 
that  they  cannot  in  any  manner  whatever,  more  effect- 
ually promote  the  public  good,  than  by  extending  the 
knowledge  of  all  measures  tending  to  diffuse  general 
intelligence  in  regard  to  the  great  subject  of  youthful 
and  popular  instruction. 

i   

CIRCULAR. 

To  Teachers  and  the  Friends  of  Education  throughout  the 
Slate  of  Pennsylvania. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Association  of 
Teachers, held  at  the  Hall  of  theFranklin  Institute.on  the 
16th  of  April,  1831,it  was  resolved  that  a  circular,  stating 
briefly  the  objects  of  the  Association,  and  respectfully 
inviting  the  co-operation  of  our  fellow  labourers,  and 
all  others,  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  most  important 
subject,  should  be  addressed  to  them,  through  the  me- 
dium, of  the  public  journals,  and  also  personally,  as  far 
as  addresses  could  be  ascertained. 

The  subject  of  education,  has  lately  excited  more 
than  usual  interest  in  many  portions  of  our  community, 
end  has  also  received  the  special  attention  of  our  Legis- 
lature. Much  however,  yet  remains  to  be  done,  in  or- 
der to  bring  the  subject  in  all  its  practical  bearings  be- 
fore the  public, and  to  establish  such  a  system  ot  instruc- 
tion, as  shall  be  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania.  With  a  view  to  the  ultimate  accom- 
plishment of  this  object,  a  society  has  been  formed  in 
this  city,  called  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Teach- 
ers. 

One  of  the  primary  objects  of  this  association,  is  to 
investigate  those  principles  appertaining  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  mind,  its  faculties,  their  arrangement,  the  con- 
nexion subsisting  between  the  moral,  intellectual  and 
physical  powers,  and  the  best  methods  of  development. 

Another  object,  perhaps  equally  important,  is  to  a- 
waken  public  attention,  and  to  solicit  a  portion  of  that 
patronage  and  influence,  which  the  subject  so  justly 
claims,  and  which  is  imperiously  demanded  by  the  spi- 
rit of  the  times.  This  is  the  age  of  improvement  and 
enterprise;  not  so  much  the  age  of  discovery,  as  of  the 
application  of  principles  long  since  ascertained.  Hither- 
to this  application  has  been  directed  almost  exclusively 
to  the  improvement  of  our  physical  condition,  prompt, 
ed  by  interest,  and  the  love  of  gain. 
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A  noble  fiekl  of  enterprise,  appears  now  to  be  pre- 
sented to  our  view,  which  requires  only  a  judicious  ap- 
lication  of  principles  long  known,  to  those  who  have 
made  mental  science  their  study.  We  conceive  that 
teachers,  from  age  nature  of  their  employment,  ought  to 
be  foremost  in  an  undertaking  of  this  description,  and 
by  a  simultaneous  effort  endeavour  to  improve  the  taste, 
and  elevate  the  tone  of  morals  and  intellect  in  the  com- 
munity. This  obligation  seems  the  more  imperious  up- 
on us,  since  the  Legislature  of  the  state,  has  evinced  a 
disposition  to  aid  the  good  cause,  by  providing  the  ne- 
cessary means  for  its  accomplishment.  It  is  our  part, 
to  render  assistance  in  the  way  obviously  pointed  out  by 
our  profession,  and  to  render  those  means  effectual  by 
improving  the  systems  and  methods  of  instruction.  It  is 
conceived,  that  teachers  cannot  remain  indifferent 
spectators  of  the  efforts  now  making  in  the  cause  of 
education,  without  justly  incurring  the  charge  of  inac- 
tivity and  absence  of  patriotism, and  of  christian  benevo- 
lence. We  are  called  upon  by  honour  and  conscience 
to  take  our  stand  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  are 
labouring  to  diffuse  information  among  the  people,  with 
the  view  of  promoting  the  nobler  end  of  preserving  our 
civil  and  religious  institutions  and  transmitting  thern 
unimpaired  to  succeeding  generations. 

With  these  views,  and  for  the  promotion  of  those  ob- 
jects,it  is  proposed  to  deliver  stated  lectures,illustrative 
of  principles  and.  subjects,  both  speculative  and  practi- 
cal connected  with  education.  Elementary  instruction 
will  claim  a  large  share  of  attention,  since  it  is  obvious 
that  no  superstructure  can  be  safely  raised  on  an  unsta- 
ble and  insecure  foundation.  It  is  likewise  proposed  to 
hold  discussions  at  stated  times,  particularly  at  the  close 
of  each  lecture  or  paper,  on  the  doctrines  or  principles 
advanced. 

But  the  more  immediate  design  of  this  society,  is  to 
concentrate  the  information  and  influence  of  teachers  in 
this  place  and  throughout  the  state,  by  instituting  lec- 
tures as  above  referred  to,  and  by  the  publication  of  a 
cheap  periodical,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  instruction 
in  this  state,  to  promote  among  our  people  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  most  judicious  modes  of  training  the 
youthful  mind. 

It  is  likewise  intended  to  hold,  annually,  a  general 
convention  of  teachers,  at  some  time  and  place,  hereaf- 
ter to  be  designated,  in  order  to  promote  the  general 
interests  of  the  association. 

The  teachers  of  Pennsylvania.and  all  others  who  feel  an 
interest  in  this  subject  are  respectfully  invited  to  unite 
with  us  in  the  good  work  of  improving  our  systems  of 
education,  and  of  extending  its  blessings  to  all  classes  of 
the  community. 
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Membership  may  be  attained  by  application,  post 
paid,to  any  one  of  the  Directors,*  and  paying  one  dollar 
per  annum,  and  an  initiation  fee  of  one  dollar. 

J.  M.  KF.AGY  1 

M.  M.  CAliLL  | 

BEN  J.  MAYO  ^-Committee. 

W.  R.  JOHNSON  | 

W.  RUSSELL.  J 

*The  following  are  the  Directors  for  the  present  year, 
elected  March  5th,  1831,  viz: 
M.  M.  Carll  J.  P-  Smith 

W.  R.  Johnson  A.  B.  Alcott  (Gn'town.) 

W.  Russell  (Germantown)      A.  Bolmar 
J.  M.  Keagy  M.  T.  Leavenworth. 

Benj.  Mayo 

Editors  throughout  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  give  the  above  an  insertion  in 
their  respective  journals. 

CANAL  ROUND  THE  PERMANENT  BRIDGE. 

The  following  documents  are  appended  to  a  pamph- 
let entitled  some  "  Arguments  in  favor  of  the  propo- 
sed Canal,"  &c,  by  George  W.  Smith,  Esq. 

No.  1. 

Philadelphia,  March  1st,  1831. 

Gentlemen, — 

The  shortness  of  time  which  I  have  had  to  prepare 
the  sketches  explanatory  of  the  plan  for  opening  a  ca- 
nal in  the  rear  of  the  abutment  of  the  Schuylkill  Per- 
manent Bridge,  has  prevented  me  from  giving  more 
than  a  general  outline  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
may  be  accomplished.  1  consider,  therefore,  that  the 
plans  may  be  improved  when  more  time  can  be  allotted 
to  the  subject.  Many  works  of  a  similar  kind,  have 
been  constructed  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
I  mean  excavating  canals,  docks,  and  basins,  in  marsh 
land,  which  is  subject  in  it's  natural  state  to  be  over- 
flowed by  tide  water.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  intend- 
ed canal  is  practicable,  and  that  by  using  the  proper 
means,  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  can  be  maintained 
for  the  navigation  of  sea  vessels. 

The  next  point  to  which  my  attention  has  been  di- 
rected, is  the  construction  of  such  bridges  across  the 
canal,  as  are  calculated  to  secure  to  the  public  an  unin- 
terrupted intercourse  with  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  two  bridges  over  the  canal, 
each  of  which  shall  be  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the 
passing  of  two  carriages  ;  and  that  during  the  passage  of 
a  vessel  through  the  canal,  one  bridge  only  shall  be 
opened  at  a  time. 

There  are  two  modes  by  which  this  can  be  effected  ; 
the  one,  by  means  of  a  cast  iron  bridge  turning  on  a 
centre,  and  which  is  the  plan  generally  adopted  at  the 
docks  on  the  Thames,  so  as  to  keep  open  the  commu- 
nication on  the  great  thoroughfares  to  London,  and  the 
other  a  wooden  bridge,  designed  by  Mr.  Erdmann,  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  road  on  iron  rails  ;  of  the 
former,  I  have  given  a  plan  and  elevation,  (see  sketch 
No.  3,)  and  with  regard  to  the  latter,  I  refer  you  to  the 
plan  drawn  by  Mr.  Erdmann. 

The  time  occupied  by  a  vessel  in  passing  a  bridge 
constructed  on  either  of  the  above  plans,  is  about  three 
minutes.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  I  submit  the 
following  extract  from  the  "  Minutes  of  Evidence,"  giv- 
en by  the  late  celebrated  engineer,  Mr.  Rennie,  before 
a  committee  of  the  British  parliament,  when  investiga- 
ting the  subject  of  the  London  docks. 

Quere.  "  What  are  the  best  accommodations  to  secure 
to  the  public  a  passage  over  the  cut  from  Blackwall,  and 
particularly  the  great  thoroughfares  to  London  ? 

Answer.  "  I  propose  at  each  of  the  great  leading  thor- 


oughfares, double  drawbridges  shall  be  placed  at  such 
a  distance  from  each  other,  that  while  one  is  open  the 
other  shall  be  shut ,  and  1  should  estimate  the  necessary 
distance  at  about  two  hundred  feet.  If  zship  moves  at 
the  rate  of  one  mile  and  a  half  per  hour,  it  will  be  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  per  minute,  and  the  draw- 
bridge may  be  opened  just  at  the  time  the  ship  ap- 
proaches, which  will  not  require  a  minute  ;  the  ship 
will  pass  in  about  a  minute  and  a  half,  and  it  maybe 
shut  again  in  somewhat  less  than  a  minute  ;  in  the  whole, 
making  about  three  minutes  and  a  half.  I  have  seen  it 
done  at  Bristol,  in  three  minutes,  over  the  river  Frome." 

For  further  information,  I  refer  you  to  plans  Nos.  1, 
2,  3,  herewith  transmitted. 

John  Wilson. 

No.  2. 

Philadelphia,  March  7th,  1831. 

Dear  Sin, — 

In  answer  to  your  letter,  requesting  my  "opinion,  in 
writing,  whether  it  be  practicable  to  construct  a  canal 
around  the  western  abutment  of  the  Schuylkill  Perma- 
nent Bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  sea  vessels 
to  pass  to  the  river  above  the  bridge  without  stopping 
the  travel  at  any  time  on  the  highway  over  the  canal, 
(leading  to  and  from  the  city,)  by  means  of  two  movea- 
ble bridges,  at  a  distance  from  each  other  not  exceed- 
ing 120  feet,"  I  cheerfully  submit  the  following  opin- 
ion. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  canal  is  situated  at  the 
distance  of  about  300  feet  from  the  face  of  the  abut- 
ment, and  that  divergent  road-ways  lead  from  the  latter 
to  the  canal  bridges,  and  unite  again  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  canal,  (the  bridges  of  course  being  of 
suitable  construction,  and  the  requisite  attention  being 
paid  to  their  management,)  1  have  no  doubt  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  measure. 

The  great  thoroughfares  in  various  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  cross  the  streams  by  means  of  bridges  with 
single  draws,  which  permit  the  passage  of  vessels  with 
masts.  The  plan  proposed,  inasmuch  as  it  embraces 
two  bridges,  will  evidently  obviate  the  delay  which  ne- 
cessarily attends  the  use  of  such  sing'le  draws. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

S.  H.  Long, 
B't.  L't.  Col.  U.  S.  Engineers. 
G.  W.  Smith,  Esq., 

No.  3. 

Philadelphia,  March  1st,  1831. 

Sin,— 

With  respect  to  the  practicability  of  making  a  passage 
around  the  western  abutment  of  the  Schuylkill  Perma- 
nent Bridge  for  vessels,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  at  the 
same  time  leaving  the  travel  to  the  Schuylkill  Perma- 
nent Bridge  perfectly  free  and  safe  ;  the  bridges  as  pro- 
posed, either  the  pivot,  or  those  on  the  rail,  will  have 
the  desired  effect,  if  properly  constructed.  With  res- 
pect to  the  latter,  it  is  proposed  to  have  them  twenty- 
four  feet  wide  each,  so  as  to  admit  of  passing  and  re- 
passing at  the  same  time,  keeping  the  order  as  on  the 
Schuylkill  Permanent  Bridge  ;  (the  distance  between 
the  proposed  bridges  permitting  a  vessel  to  lie  between 
them  while  in  the  act  of  drawing  off  and  on,)  always 
having  a  free  passage  across  the  canal  on  one  of  them. 

The  bridges  placed  on  iron  rails,  on  which  they  will 
be  moved  by  means  of  a  wheel  and  pinions,  the  crank 
of  which  being  turned  twenty-four  times  per  minute, 
will  cause  the  pinion  working  the  rack  to  revolve  six 
times  ;  it  being  six  inches  in  diameter,  will  move  the 
bridge  nine  feet  five  inches;  tha  canal  being  twenty- 
three  feet  wide,  will  make  the  time  less  than  two  and  a 
half  minutes  drawing  the  bridge. 

Allowing  five  minutes  for  the  bridges,  and  three  for 
the  passage,  will  make  the  whole  time  of  passing  not  to 
exceed  eight  or  ten  minutes ;  the  bridges  as  per  plan 
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are  so  elevated,  as  to  leave  the  hull  of  the  vessel  below 
the  level  of  the  road  ;  that  with  guard  walls  on  each  side 
of  the  canal,  will  not  permit  any  part  of  the  vessel  being' 
seen,  except  piirt  of) the  masts;  it  likewise  places  the 
bridges  above  the  freshets  in  the  l-'tver,  which  otherwise 
might  destroy  them.  The  construction  of  the  bridges 
is  such  as  to  insure  their  being  steady,  and  not  liable  to 
get  out  of  order  ;  there  will  be  a  gate  or  bar  across  each 
opening,  when  either  of  the  bridges  are  drawn  back,  to 
prevent  any  accident  taking- place  by  persons  not  obser- 
ving the  bridge  being  removed.  To  prevent  any  acci- 
dent, from  horses  taking  fright  while  crossing  the  brid- 
ges, the  sides  are  made  high  and  close,  and  a  roof  may 
be  put  on  them  if  thought  necessary.  The  requisite 
repairs  from  decay,  may  be  done  without  delay  to  the 
passage  of  the  Permanent  Bridge.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  bridges  that  is  likely  to  break,  except  the  pin 
through  the  wheels  ;  and  should  that  take  place,  there 
cannot  be  damage  done  to  passengers  on  the  bridge, 
as  the  distance  between  the  rail  and  the  bridge  is  but 
two  inches,  and  by  having  extra  pins  on  hand  may  be 
replaced  in  a  few  minutes. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  yours,  &c. 

F.  Ebbmasi. 

No.  4, 

Philadelphia,  March  6th,  1831. 

Michael  Baker,  Esq.. 

Member  of  the  Councils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
Dear  Sir, — 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  1  beg  leave  to  in- 
form you,  that  in  the  year  1830  I  examined  the  site 
through  which  it  is  proposed  to  cut  a  canal  around  the 
western  termination  of  the  abutment  or  wing  walls  of 
the  Permanent  Bridge  at  High  street ;  and  I  also  exam- 
ined the  plans  for  the  canal,  and  the  bridges  connected 
therewith,  drawn  by  Frederick  Erdmann  for  the  Bridge 
Company.  My  opinion  on  the  subject  is  concluded, 
that  the  contemplated  works  could  be  effected  without 
doing  any  injury,  and  that  their  construction  would  not 
cause  delay,  or  endanger  those  crossing  the  Permanent 
Bridge. 

The  plans,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  designed  by  Major  Wil- 
son, (which  I  examined  this  day,)  confirm  my  former 
opinion,  and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  my  mind 
but  that  the  work  can  be  accomplished  in  the  most  sat- 
isfactory manner. 

Apart  from  the  great  advantages  this  improvement 
will  have,  of  increasing  the  rents  of  the  public  landings, 
and  enhancing  the  value  of  other  property  belonging  to 
the  city,  as  well  as  that  belonging  to  individuals,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  avenue  which  will  be  opened  by  the 
construction  of  this  canal,  together  with  the  opening  of 
Beech  street,  fifty  feet  wide,  through  the  eastern  abut- 
ment of  the  bridge,*  (both  operating  as  vents  to  the  wa- 
ter in  times  of  freshets,)  will  have  a  tendency  to  protect 
the  Fair  Mount  water  works  from  inundation. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  river  between  the  Upper 
Ferry  and  the  Permanent  Bridge,  is  at  present  1200  feet 
wide,  which  width  affords  space  for  ice  and  water  to 
spread  ;  but,  it  must  be  presumed,  that  the  flats  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  within  those  limits,  will  be 
improved  by  wharves  and  stores,  which  will  naturally 
contract  the  width  of  the  river  to  500  feet ;  and  its  depth 
cannot  be  increased  by  any  increased  velocity  of  the 
water,  as  the  bottom  is  entirely  composed  of  rock  :  it 
must  therefore  be  concluded,  that  the  ice  and  water 
must  accumulate,  and  if  proper  provisions  are  not  made 
to  enlarge  the  passages  to  vent  the  water,  in  addition  to 
those  now  existing  between  the  abutments  and  piers  of 
the  Permanent  Bridge,  great  destruction  must  take 
place  to  the  property  above  it. 

From  the  observations  I  have  made  in  times  of  fresh- 
ets, since  the  year  1812,  at  which  period  the  Mount 

•This  has  been  authorised  by  the  local  authorities. 
G,  W.  S. 


water  works  were  commenced,  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
when  the  7000  feet  of  river  front  below  the  Permanent 
Bridge  shall  be  wharfed  out  beyond  low  water  mark 
by  solid  piers,  in  the  manner  they  are  now  permitted  to 
improve,  (instead  of  with  pile  wharves,  twenty  feet  in- 
side of  low  water  mark,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  pass 
under  them,)  that  the  abutments  of  the  bridge  must  be 
opened  to  form  land  arches,  for  the  vent  of  the  water 
coming  from  above. 

In  order  to  give  you  the  grounds  for  my  prediction  of 
what  may  happen,  I  beg  leave  to  give  you  the  mea- 
sured heights  of  the  ice  and  water  at  different  places 
during  the  freshet  of  the  year  1822,  which  are  the  best 
criterions  from  which  to  judge  what  may  be  the  conse- 
quences hereafter,  if  the  necessary  precautions  are  not 
taken  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

The  freshet  of  1822  caused  a  rise  of  ice,  (sixteen 
inches  thick,)  and  water,  at  Flat  Rock,  twenty-five  feet 
above  common  river  height;  at  Peter  Robinson's  mills  it 
rose  twenty-one  feet;  at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill  it  rose 
nineteen  feet,  and  carried  away  the  bridge;  at  Fair 
Mount  it  rose  fifteen  feet  five  inches  above  high  tide, 
and  eight  feet  eleven  inches  above  the  top  of  the  dam; 
and  at  the  Permanent  Bridge,  at  High  street,  it  rose  ten 
feet.  These  facts  are  fresh  in  my  mind,  owing  to  the 
great  danger  the  Fair  Mount  water  works  were  in  du- 
ring the  freshet;  I  think  they  are  such  conclusive  evi- 
dences that  great  caution  is  necessary,  that  I  do  not 
deem  any  further  remarks  necessary  to  convince  any 
reflecting  man,that  the  canal  in  question, if  accomplished 
wille  ensure  great  benefits  to  a  section  of  the  city  now 
cut  off  from  its  just  rights,  whilst  the  execution  of  the 
project  under  consideration  cannot  do  harm. 

Under  these  considerations,and  with  and  anxious  wish 
that  every  thing  should  be  done  for  the  protection  of 
the  Fair  Mount  waterworks, 

I  remain,  your  humble  servant, 
Frederick  Grait. 

No.  5. 

Philadelphia,  March  4th,  1831. 

Gentlemen, 

In  reply  to  yours  of  yesterday,  I  have  to  state,  for  the 
last  two  years  past,  I  have  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
found  a  wharf  on  the  Schuylkill,  to  put  the  iron  ore 
upon  which  is  brought  down  the  canal  from  Montgo- 
mery county,  for  furnaces  in  New-Jersey;  and  as  this 
wharf  was  also  used  by  others,  for  other  purposes,  ves- 
sels taking  my  ore  have  frequently  been  detained,  to 
get  to  the  wharf,  two  and  three  days  at  a  time.  My  ves- 
sels coming  with  back  cargoes,  of  rails,  lumber,  or 
wood,  have  also  frequently  been  detained  three  and 
four  days,  to  get  a  wharf  to  discharge  their  cargoes. 
This  evil,  for  want  of  wharf  room  on  the  Schuylkill,  is 
increasing  very  fast,  but  which  would  be  greatly  reliev- 
ed by  the  proposed  canal  round  the  bridge,  so  as  to 
bring  the  Schuylkill,  above  the  bridge,  into  use. 

Very  respectfully,  Your  obedient  servant, 

Messrs.  Henry  Nixon  ~>  Mark  Richards. 

and  II.  J.  Williams,  5 

No.  6. 

Philudi  lphia,  March  5th,  1831. 
Messrs.  II.  Nixon,  &  H.  J.  Williams, — 

In  answer  to  yours  of  the  14th  instant,  we  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that  at  our  location,  (  Callowhill  street  wharf, 
Schuylkill)  we  have  a  front  on  the  river  of  about  300 
feet,  and  an  extent  of  dock  of  700  feet  more,  for  which 
we  pay  a  rent  of  600  dollars.  We  are  also  the  tenants 
of  the  wharf  on  the  western  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  be- 
longing to  the  Permanent  Bridge  Company,  which  has 
a  front  on  the  river  of  90  feet,  together  with  a  dock  of 
200  feet  more,  at  a  rent  of 325  dollars. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  a  canal,  as 
contemplated,  was  constructed,"  it  would  be  a  saving  of 
much  expense,  by  enabling  us  to  concentrate  our  busi- 
ness at  one  place,  and  firmly  believe  the  time  is  not 
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far  distant,  when  the  wharves  below  the  E-grmanent 
Bridge  will  not  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  ship- 
ping alone  of  that  river. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 
J.  R.  &  J.  M.  Bolton. 

No.  7. 

Philadelphia,  March  5th,  1831. 

H.  Nixon,  Esq.. 

Df.au  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  (he 
receipt  of  your  note  of  yesterday,  and  should  have  re- 
plied on  the  receipt  thereof,  had  I  not  been  much  en- 
gaged superintending  the  repairs  of  my  boats,  prepa- 
ratory to  the  re-commencement  of  the  canal  trade. 

At  the  present  time  I  have  only  five  Union  Canal 
boats.  The  difficulties  and  detention  of  my  boats  have, 
been  great,  in  consequence  of  being  compelled  to  send 
them  below  the  bridge  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  their 
lading  of  plaster,  &c.  which,  in  consequence  of  masted 
vessels  not  being  able  to  get  above  the  bridge  with 
their  cargoes,  have  of  course  been  necessitated  to  land 
below:  and,  consquently,  an  increase  of  rent,  as  the  ex- 
pense of  hauling  would  add  too  much  to  the  cost;  so 
much  so  that  we  could  not  compete  with  others  en- 
gaged in  the  same  business  south  of  it.  In  cases  of 
high  winds  and  freshets,  which  often  occur  in  the  Schyl- 
kiil,  we  have  often  to  wait  a  considerable  time,  and 
always  attended  with  additional  expense:  as  I  observ- 
ed, 1  am  engaged  in  the  Union  Canal  trade  exclusively, 
consequently  cannot  state  the  great  inconvenience  and 
loss  those  engaged. in  the  coal  business  have  to  encounter 
in  getting  their  coal  onboard  of  sea  vessels,  but  feel  as- 
sured, from  my  observations,  it  must  be  great,  and  gives 
to  others,  below  the  bridge, advantages,  which,  I  should 
conceive,  unquestionably  ought  to  be  granted  to  those 
above  it.  I  beg  leave  to  state,  I  am  totally  disinterest- 
ed in  regard  to  owning  or  having  any  interest  in  proper- 
ty located  on  either  side  the  bridge,  but  give  y©u  my 
humble  statement,  frankly  and  sincerely. 

With  sentiments  of  high  res"pect,  I  subscribe  myself, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Joseph  S.  Snowben. 

No.  8. 

March  7th,  1831. 

Dear  Sir,— 
In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  we  may  observe,  that  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  names  of  boatmen,  engaged  in 
the  Schuylkill  trade,  have  been  signed  to  the  petitions 
in  favour  of  the  canal  round  the  Permanent  Bridge. 
We  understand  there  are  other  boatmen,  who  have 
signed  similar  petitions,  which  we  have  not  seen. 

A  certificate  of  a  similar  nature,  which  we  will  show 
you  to-morrow,states,that  the  boats  are  sometimesblown 
ashore,  on  their  passage  down,  between,  the  bridges, 
a  circumstance  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence. 

Yours,  respectfully, 
J.  R.  &  J.  M.  Bolton. 

G.  W.  Smith,  Esq.. 

No.  9. 

Certificate  of  the  owners  of  forty-five  Canal  boats. 
The  subscribers,  owners  of  boats  on  the  Schuylkill 
and  Union  Canals,  hereby  certify,  that,  on  the  arrival  of 
their  boats  at  the  outlet  of  the  Fair  Mount  locks,  the 
captains  find  the  river  so  rough,  in  may  instances,  in 
consequence  of  high  winds,  as  to  compel  them  to  haul 
along  side  of  the  nearest  wharves  for  safety;  the  con- 
struction of  the  boats  being  such  as  to  render  it  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  for  them  to  proceed  lower  down,  du- 
ring the  prevalence  of  the  stormy  weather. 


No.  10. 

Cadwalader  Evans,  Esq.,  has  politely  given  the  fol- 
lowing information  to  me,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries; 
—  "The  city  front,  on  the  river  Schuylkill,  above  the 
Permanent  Bridge,  extends  2150  feet;  of  which  about 
1435  feet  continue  to  be  held  by  the  parties  or  their 
heirs  who  possessed  the  same  prior  to  the  erection  of* 
that  bridge,  viz:— the  city  lots,  from  High  to  Filbert 
street,  about  250  feet;  the  street  fronts,  256  feet;  C. 
Evans  and  A.  Cuthbert,  632  feet;  George  Bickham's 
heirs,  150  feet;  A.  Cuthbert,  153  feet." 

The  high  rent  of  the  wharves  below  the  bridge, 
(which,  of  course,  is  tax  on  trade,)  may  be  understood 
from  the  following  memorandum,  by  another  person; 
of  its  accuracy  I  know  nothing  myself.  The  North 
American  Coal  Coal  Company  pay  for  their  wharf  1800 
dollars  per  annum;  S.  P.  Wetherill  pays  for  bis  1000 
dollars  per  annum;  Mr.  Van  Armridge  1000;  two  others 
rent  for  1800  dollar  per  annum.  G.  W.  Smith. 


J.  R.  &  J.  M.  Bolton, 
W.  S.  Peck, 
Mahlon  Ortlip, 
Jacob  AsnnoRNiTw, 
JosEru  S.  SN6tw_i>j>N, 
James  Wilson, 
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John  Ctjrry, 
Burton  W.  Waples, 
John  Coryell, 
Charles  Bird, 
James  C.  Keen. 


WESTERN  DIVISION. 
Report  ok  S.  Jones.  Superintendent. 

Canal  Office,  ^ 
Pittsburg,  December,  1st.  1830,  5 
To  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania. . 

Gentlemen — Upon  your  organization  as  a  new  board, 
in  June  last,  under  the  act  of  the  late  legislature,  yon 
were  pleased  to  confer  upon  me  the  situation  of  Super- 
intendent of  the  Western  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal.  Although  the  duties  of  the  canal  were  arduous, 
and  identified  wilh  high  responsibilities,  they  were  as- 
sumed on  the  11th  of  June  ;  and  I  have  since,  without 
any  assistance,  endeavoured  to  discharge  them  ;  how 
satisfactorily,  the  board  will  decide  from  this  report, 
and  the  statement  and  various  other  documents,  here- 
with submitted. 

The  official  transactions  on  this  division,  were  report- 
ed by  Mr.  Stevenson,  up  to  the  20th  November,  1829. 
The  present  papers  will,  therefore,  relate  principally  to 
what  has  been  done  since  that  period  ;  embracing  all 
operations  under  the  late  acting  commissioner,  as  well 
as  those  under  my  superintendence. 

From  the  unfinished  state  of  the  Ligonier  line,  at  the 
time  of  the  last  report,  and  from  the  increased  amount 
of  labour  consequent  to  a  letting,  in  May  last,  of  three 
miles  and  a  half  of  new  canal,  in  addition,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  important  work  required  to  be  done,  has 
been  confined  to  this  portion  of  the  division.  The  ope- 
rations on  the  remainder  of  the  line  between  Bla  rsville 
and  Pittsburg,  with  the  exception  of  the  section  in  the 
latter  place,  have  consisted  of  little  else  than  repairs. 
It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a  statement 
of  the  construction,  progress,  and  completion,  of  these 
works,  as  they  will  be  fully  and  ably  detailed  to  you  by- 
Mr.  Welsh,  the  principal  engineer,  in  the  accompany- 
ing report. 

A  reference  to  tables,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  will 
exhibit  the  expenditures,  since  the  20th  of  November, 
1829,  upon  that  part  of  the  canal  below  Blairsville,  to- 
gether with  the  estimated  amount  required  to  complete 
the  same  to  the  Monongahela  river,  through  the  city  of 
Pittsburg  ;  as  also  the  amount  of  damages,  and  to  whom 
paid,  as  authorised  by  the  present  board.  They  will 
also  show  the  whole  expenditures  for  repairs  made  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  supervisors,  since  the  last  re- 
port, and  up  to  the  1st  of  June  last.  The  whole  may 
be  condensed  thus : 

Amount  paid.    Am't  required. 

Pittsb'g  and  Pine  creek  lines,  $51,805  71  $28,332  60 
Allegheny  line,  1,257  90 

Kiskiminetas  line,  1,655  97"  600  00 

Kiskiminetas  and  Conemaughl'e,  7,748  77i2  13,400  00 
Damages,  2,738  51         405  00 

Repairs  from  Pittb'g  to  Blairsv.  18,494  54 


Totals, 


4' 


$83,701  40    $42,737  00 
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Of  the  amount  estimated  to  complete  the  Kiskimine- 
tas  and  Corierhaugh  line,  about  #12,000  wtll  be  required 
to  defray  the  cost  of  arching'  the  tunnel,  as  directed  to 
be  done,  by  a  resolution  of  the  board. 

Table  No.  7,  will  show  in  detail,  the  entire  amount 
and  value  of  the  labour  done  on  the  Ligonier  line— -the 
amount  of  previous  and  present  estimated  cost,  togeth- 
er with  the  amount  of  moneys  paid  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  ;  the  amount  paid  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  amount  yet  required  to  pay.  The  annexed 
tabular  statement  gives  a  condensed  view  of  the  whole, 
but  may  be  thus  recapitulated  : 

Present  estimated  cost  of  Ligonier  line,  $695,803  50 

Amount  paid  on  work  done,  571,423  53 


Amount  required  to  pay,  as  per  estimate,  §124,379  97 
Add  to  this  sum  for  contingencies,  12,000  00 


The  whole  amount,  therefore,  required  to 

complete  the  Ligonier  line,  is  $136,379  97 


The  amount  paid  upon  the  same,  since 

November  20th,  1829,  is  $276,997  53 

This  sum,  however,  does  not  include  a  considerable 
expenditure  for  hydraulic  lime,  and  cast  iron  paddle  or 
valve  gates.  These  articles,  although  generally  used 
upon  the  Ligonier  line,  were  not  confined  there,  but 
were  also  used  in  there-budding  and  alteration  of  the 
locks  on  the  old  lines,  and  their  cost  has  been  charged 
as  items  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  expenditures. 

The  foregoing  tables  of  expenditure  combined,  give 
the  amount  of  disbursements  on  the  whole  division  since 
the  20th  of  November  last  at  $394,337  86.  The  amount 
required  to  pay  for  work  now  under  contract,  and  the 
balances  due  on  that  already  completed,  $179,117  57; 
and  the  entire  expenditure  on  the  line  since  its  com- 
mencement, at  $2,579, 169  90. 

The  amount  stated,  however,  as  having  been  paid  du- 
ring the  past  year,  does  not  include  the  disbursements 
of  the  several  supervisors  since  the  first  of  June  last. — 
Their  payments,  and  the  settlement  of  their  accounts, 
having  been  by  the  late  law,  entirely  disconnected  from 
the  duties  of  the  superintendent,  they  will  doubtless  be 
reported  to  the  board  in  due  time  by  those  officers. 

On  the  21st  of  July  last,  the  board  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : 

"  Resolved,  As  the  board  are  convinced  by  personal 
inspection  of  the  Western  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal,  that  immediate  and  extensive  alterations  and  re- 
pairs of  the  canal  between  Blairsville  and  Pittsburg  are 
necessary  to  correct  the  errors  of  its  original  construc- 
tion, and  to  secure  the  works,  and  to  enable  the  canal 
to  bear  the  depth  of  water  contemplated  at  its  com- 
mencement, that  the  supervisors  on  the  respective  por- 
tions of  said  line  be  and  they  are  hereby  directed,  to 
draw  off  the  water  from  the  canal,  on  Monday  the  16th 
day  of  August  next,  and  that  they  take  immediate  meas- 
ures to  make,  with  all  practicable  expedition,  such  re- 
pairs, &c.  of  the  canal,  locks,  dtftu,  culverts,  acque- 
ducts,  &c.  as  by  the  engineer  on  the  Western  division, 
shall  be  designated  as  necessary  to  the  security  and 
complete  navigation  of  the  said  line,  and  as  he  may 
think  it  practicable  to  effect,  so  as  to  again  admit  the 
water  into  the  canal  by  the  20th  of  October  next." 

In  pursuar.ee  of  this  resolution,  on  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust, the  water  was  drawn  off,  and  the  supervisors  pro- 
ceeded to  make  such  repairs  and  alterations  as  were 
deemed  necessary  by  the  principal  engineer.  The  line 
having  been  subdivided  into  three  divisions  ;  the  first, 
extending  from  Pittsburg  to  feeder  dam  No.  1,  and  in- 
cluding the  same,  a  distance  of  thirty -seven  miles,  was 
committed  to  William  Lecky ;  the  second,  extending 
from  said  dam  No.  1,  to  the  head  ol  the  pool  of  dam  No. 
4,  embracing  twenty-seven  miles,  was  committed  to 
Samuel  S.  Jamison  ;  and  the  third,  extending  from  the 
last  mentioned  point  to  Blairsville,  together  with  the 


finished  part  of  the  Ligonier  line,  were  committed  to 
Wilson  Knott. 

The  most  important  repairs,  additions,  and  altera- 
tions, which  were  deemed  necessary  to  be  made,  were 
as  follow  :  He-building  from  the  foundation  the  whole  of 
the  north-eastern  abutment  of  the  Fine  Creek  aqueduct. 
The  construction  of  a  large  waste  wier  a  short  distance 
above  the  creek  ;  erecting  i  water  way  around  lock  No. 
6.  Taking  up  and  re-building  the  head  of  lock  No.  5. 
Taking  up  and  rebuilding  the  whole  of  lock  No.  2.  Ta- 
king up  and  re-buihling  the  head  of  lock  No.  1,  in  Free- 
port.  Suspending  an  entirely  new  set  of  bearing  tim- 
bers from  the  outer  arches  of  the  aqueduct  over  the  Al- 
legheny at  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskimmetas,  in  order  to 
sustain  the  trunk  with  the  quantity  of  water  required; 
the  original  timbers  being  altogether  inadequate,  suff- 
ering at  one  time  nearly  20  feet  of  the  bottom  to  give 
way. — Taking  up  and  re-building  entire,  guard  loek 
No  2,  on  the  Kiskiminetas  line,  which  had  been  broken 
and  pressed  in  by  a  heavy  slip.  Taking  up  and  re- 
building the  head  of  lock  No.  6,  of  the  Kiskiminetas  and 
Conemaugh  line,  as  also  the  heads  of  locks  No.  10,  13, 
and  15.  Extensive  repairs  were  made  on  dam  No.  4, 
and  considerable  additions  made  to  dams  No.  1,  2,  and 
3.  Two  culverts  were  rebuilt,  and  a  great  number 
were  strip t  and  puddled. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  these 
works,  to  which  may  be  added  the  incidental  work  re- 
quired about  the  canal,  to  strengthen  its  banks,  and  re- 
move numerous  small  slips  ;  by  the  energy  and  good 
faith  of  the  contractors,  and  the  persevering  industry  of 
the  supervisors,  the  whole  was  completed  so  far  as  to 
admit  the  water  into  the  line  on  the  20th  of  October, 
the  time  specified  in  the  resolution  of  the  board.  The 
depth  of  water  contemplated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  canal  has  been  put  into  it,  and  so  far  not  only  the 
banks  but  the  aqueducts  have  sustained  the  weight 
and  pressure  of  the  quantity  of  water  required  without 
any  material  accident  or  interruption  to  the  navigation. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remark,  that  gratify- 
ing as  it  will  no  doubt  be  to  the  board  and  to  the  public 
at  large,  to  know  that  the  canal  is  now  in  excellent  or- 
der, surpassing  any  former  period  since  its  construction, 
answering  in  all  respects,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  com- 
pleted, the  purposes  for  which  it  was  made,  and  win- 
ning more  and  more  every  day  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  much  labour  and  expenditure  may  yet  be  re- 
quired to  give  it  that  permanency  and  durability  which 
an  improvement  so  important  and  so  stupendous  re- 
quires, especially  if  much  of  the  original  wor  k  yet  re- 
maining untouched,  bears  any  analogy  in  style  and  char- 
acter to  some  of  those  structures,  which  from  their 
wretched  workmanship  we  have  been  compelled  to  pull 
down  and  re-build. 

In  all  great  improvements,  and  particularly  in  such  a 
wide  range  as  those  embraced  by  the  public  works  of 
Pennsylvania,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  their  opera- 
tions will  be  conducted  without  successful  attempts  at 
deception  and  slight,  and  oftentimes  a  reckless  care- 
lessness of  workmanship,  and  those  high  handed  spec- 
ulations of  contractors,  which,  when  permitted,  inevita- 
bly lead  to  a  ruinous  squandering  of  the  public  funds. 
But,  I  believe,  there  have  been  no  instances  where 
those  things  have  been  more  successfully  practised  than 
on  the  older  lines  of  the  western  division. — On  this  sub- 
ject I  need  scarcely  speak  further.  The  Board,  by  per- 
sonal examinations,  are  no  doubt  long  since  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  these  remarks. 

The  locks  which  have  been  partially  or  wholly  re- 
built, have  all  been  constructed  after  the  manner  of 
those  on  the  Ligonier  line.  The  culvert  gates  have 
been  abandoned,  and  the  upper  gates  being  made  of 
the  same  length  as  the  lower  ones,  the  water  now  pass- 
i  es  through  them  by  four  valve  gates  into  the  chamber 
of  the  lock.  This  plan  is  much  more  convenient  and 
expeditious,  as  a  lock  can  be  filled  and  discharged  in 
:  three  minutes.  The  iron  valve  gate,  of  the  use  of  which 
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the  late  acting  commissioner  availed  himself,  is  a  most 
excellent  improvement,  and  is  more  simple,  durable, 
and  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  locks,  than  any  other 
similar  species  of  gate  now  in  use. 

From  the  heavy  and  continued  falling  of  large  masses 
of  detached  rock  in  the  Conemaugh  tunnel,  and  the 
consequent  interruptions  of  the  navigation,  the  board 
by  a  resolution,  authorised  the  superintendent  to  con- 
tract for  arching  the  same.  I  have  therefore  to  inform 
the  board,  that  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  to  that 
effect,  with  two  energetic  and  efficient  contractors  at 
fair  prices.  The  work  as  far  as  relates  to  the  procuring 
of  materials  is  in  rapid  progression.  The  arching  will 
be  commenced  on  the  first  of  January,  when  the  water 
is  drawn  off.  The  arch  will  be  of  stone,  and  will  have 
a  towing  path  three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  extending  from 
end  to  end. 

By  the  directions  of  the  board,  I  have  closed  and 
made  final  all  the  old  contracts  for  fencing  on  the  canal, 
between  Pittsburg  and  Bairdstown,  and  no  new  con- 
tracts of  a  similar  kind  have  since  been  required  to  be 
made. 

The  damages  which  the  board  thought  proper  to 
award,  on  their  late  visit  to  this  division,  and  which  they 
authorised  me  to  offer  to  the  persons  sustaining  them, 
have  been  generally  accepted  and  paid.  But  one  per- 
son has  as  yet  refused. 

In  the  purchase  of  lots  of  ground  for  the  several  lock 
houses,  1  have  made  considerable  progress.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  however,  considerable  delay  must  arise 
from  conflicting  land  claims.  But  where  there  are  sat- 
isfactory titles,  little  difficulty  lias  occurred,  and  lots 
have  been  obtained  on  reasonable  terms. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  suggest  to  the  board,  the  propri- 
ety of  adopting  some  measures,  relative  to  the  water 
power  created  by  the  canal,  and  at  the  disposal  of  the 
commonwealth.  At  dam  No.  1,  at  Leechburg,  and  at 
No.  4,  at  Blairsville,  water  works  have  been  erected, 
and  put  in  operation  for  some  time  past,  from  which  no 
revenue  has  yet  been  derived.  At  the  former  place,  in 
March,  1829,  a  contract  was  entered  into  by  Mr.  La- 
cock,  the  then  acting  commissioner,  with  David  Leech, 
by  which  the  latter  was  allowed  the  use  of  the  water  at 
dam  No.  1,  as  far  as  it  might  be  necessary  to  work  his 
saw  mill,  he  paying  for  the  same  such  sum,  as  the  acting 
commissioner  might  think,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
just  and  equitable.  This  sum  was  therefore  fixed  at 
fifteen  dollars  per  month,  and  was  to  continue  until  some 
general  law,  or  regulation  made  by  the  legislature, 
should  render  it  necessary  to  adopt  some  other  course, 
or  change  the  character  of  the  contract ;  since  that  pe- 
riod however,  and  during  the  past  year,  a  large  grist  mill 
has  been  erected  and  put  in  operation,  by  which  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  water  will  be  required  than  that  con- 
templated in  the  contract  alluded  to.  And  here,  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  my  duty  to  communicate  to  the  board, 
a  circumstance  connected  with  this  water  power,  which, 
as  it  is  about  to  undergo  a  legal  investigation,  may  be 
productive  of  important  consequences  to  the  future  se- 
curity of  the  canal.  Among  the  repairs  required  to  be 
made  during  the  past  season,  the  supervisor  was  direct- 
ed by  the  engineer,  to  construct  at  each  of  the  dams  a 
protection  of  timber  work,  to  be  raised  from  the  top  of 
the  dam,  immediately  where  the  comb  is  connected 
with,  the  abutment.  This  protection  after  being  car- 
ried up  close  to  the  abutment  to  the  necessary  height, 
slopes  off  by  an  inclined  plane  towards  the  centre  of 
the  river.  It  being  thus  intended  to  preserve  the  works 
at  the  ends  of  the  dams  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
action  of  the  water,  and  throw  the  current  farther  into 
the  stream.  Dam  No.  1,  being  twenty -seven  feet  high, 
the  largest  on  the  line,  and  having  heavy  abutments, 
which  being  of  wood,  were  not  more  substantial  than 
they  should  be,  a  protection  of  the  kind  above  descri- 
bed, was  considered  as  highly  necessary  to  preserve  the 
western  abutment.  A  protection  was  accordingly  pla- 
ced there  in  the  most  firm  and  substantial  manner, 


where  it  was  suffered  to  remain  until  about  the  rising  of 
the  Kiskiminetas.  At  this  time  when  the  work  had  be- 
come useful,  and  was  answering  the  end  for  which  it 
was  constructed,  a  discovery  was  made  that  it  interfer- 
ed with  some  of  the  conveniences  connected  with  run- 
ning logs  from  the  dam  into  the  saw  mill,  and  a  few 
days  since,  a  large  portion  of  the  protection,  was  by 
some  person  or  persons  wantonly  and  entirely  cut  away 
and  destroyed.  What  damages  may  be  sustained  from 
this  improper  act  cannot  be  easily  determined.  The 
opening  has  formed  a  considerable  sluice,  through 
which  a  large  body  of  water  is  precipitated  with  great 
force  and  rapidity  upon  the  abutment ;  nor  is  it  practi- 
cable from  the  present  height  of  the  river  to  repair  the 
breach. 

May  not  this  transaction  excite,  on  the  minds  of  the 
board,  an  inquiry,  whether  the  interests  of  the  state  are 
promoted  by  the  granting  of  water  privileges,  when  the 
trifling  pecuniary  advantages  derived  from  them,  are 
placed  in  contrast  with  the  injury  she  may  sustain,  when 
individual  interests  and  convenience,  shall  incite  men 
to  trample  on  the  laws  made  for  the  protection  of  her 
public  wor^s? 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  canal,  though  not 
equaling,  in  consequence  of  Ihe  suspension  of  naviga- 
tion durmg  the  summer,  the  amount  estimated  in  the 
last  report,  has  nevertheless  been  considerable.  At 
Blairsville  alone,  there  has  been  entered  upwards  of 
4,000  tons  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  and  blooms,  besides  600 
tons  of  other  articles,  upon  which  toll  has  been  paid, 
exeeeding  8,000  dollars.  But  from  the  locality  of  the 
western  division,  and  from  its  want  of  connexion  with 
the  eastern  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  it  cannot 
be  expected  to  yield  a  revenue  that  will  amount  to  any 
thing  like  the  interest  required  by  the  principal  invest- 
ed on  its  construction. 

Passing  as  it  does,  in  a  great  measure,  through  a 
rough  and  mountainous  country,  and  bounded,  with  a 
few  exeptions,  by  a  sterile  and  unbending  soil,  this  por- 
tion of  the  grand  canal  derives  but  little  advantage  from 
the  transportation  of  agricultural  products,  suffering 
much  in  this  respect  upon  a  comparison  with  the  F.rie 
canal,  where  an  immense  portion  of  the  tolls  are  de- 
rived from  the  toil  and  successful  industry  of  the  farmer. 
Whereas,  our  income  is  almost  entirely  drawn  from  the 
carrying  of  saline  and  mineral  productions.  These, 
however,  are  great  and  important,  and  must  yet  become 
two  of  the  most  prominent  sources  of  life  to  the  canal; 
but  an  increased  amount  of  their  transportation  can  only 
be  insured,  by  the  construction  of  the  portage  road 
across  the  Allegheny  mountain.  When  this  shall  be  con- 
summated, and  the  eastern  trade,  with  its  thousands  of 
tons  shall  take  route  of  the  canal  to  the  west;  when  the 
west  shall  reciprocate,  and  when  numerous  intermediate 
points  shall  become  the  store-houses  and  depots  of  the 
products  of  the  surrounding  regions  of  country,  all 
seeking  a  market,  then  will  our  citizens  begin  to  feel 
the  good  effects  of  the  present  system  of  improvement, 
and  Pennsylvania  will  realize  from  this,  in  connexion 
with  the  other  branches  of  her  canal,  not  only  a  suf- 
ficient income  to  defray  the  interest  on  her  loans,  but 
be  enabled  to  pay  gradually  the  whole  of  her  public 
debt. 

That  part  of  the  Ligonier  line,  extending  from  Blairs- 
ville to  dam  No.  4,  a  distance  of  about  26  miles,  having 
been  opened  for  navigation  a  short  time  since,  and  it 
being  expected  that  the  balance  of  the  line,  extending 
to  the  basin  at  Johnstown,  which  was  contracted  to  be 
done  in  May  last,  would  also  be  ready  in  a  few  days  to 
admit  the  water,  I  have  delayed  this  report  in  order  to 
communicate  to  the  board  the  pleasing  intelligence, 
that  the  whole  canal  from  Pittsburg  to  Johnstown  has 
been  opened;  and,  in  doing  this,  it  gives  me  great  grati 
fication  to  announce,  that  thus  far  the  admission  of  the 
water  on  the  new  line,  has  been  attended  with  almost 
unparalled  success;  and  although  the  canal  is,  in  many 
places,  composed  of  extensive  embankments,  and  the 
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depth  of  water  put  into  it  being  such  as  to  permit  a 
navigation  by  boats,  carrying'  from  25  to  30  tons,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  break  above  Blairsville,  when 
the  water  was  first  let  in  to  saturate  the  banks,  there 
has  not  been  a  single  breach  or  accident  throughout  the 
whole  30  miles. 

We  have  now  in  the  west,  a  canal  of  104  miles  in  ex- 
tent; in  the  construction  of  which,  are  embraced  almost 
every  species  of  work  incident  to  this  kind  of  naviga- 
tion. From  the  Monongahela  river,  at  Pittsburg,  to 
Johnstown,  there  are  64  locks,  overcoming  an  elevation 
between  those  points  of  470  feet,  this  being  the  differ- 
ence in  level,  between  the  lowest  stage  of  the  water  of 
the  Monongahela  and  the  surface  of  the  basin  at  Johns- 
town. To  these  locks  may  be  added,  the  four  belong- 
ing to  the  branch  of  the  canal  that  debouches  into  the 
Allegheny  river,  through  the  town  of  Allegheny,  mak- 
ing altogether  68  locks.  There  are  10  dams,  9  of  them 
averaging  in  height  about  16  feet.  By  these  a  slack 
water  navigation  is  created  of  24A  miles.  The  remain- 
ing dam  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  basin,  which  it  is 
intended  to  supply,  through  a  water  way  constructed  of 
stone,  and  built  in  the  most  elegant  and  substantial  man- 
ner. This  basin  forms  an  extensive  and  capacious  pool, 
Its  length  on  the  towing  path  side  is  1470  feet,  and  is 
susceptible  of  a  further  extension  of  500  feet,  if  neces- 
sary; its  whole  contents  are  about  8j  acres.  There  are 
two  tunnels,  each  800  feet  in  length;  and  the  number 
of  aqueducts  amount  to  16;  two  of  these  are  thrown 
across  the  Allegheny,  one  at  Pittsburg,  1136  feet  long, 
the  other  measuring  830  feet,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kis- 
keminetas.  Both  have  abutments  and  piers  of  stone, 
and  wooden  superstructures.  Across  the  Conemaugh 
there  are  three;  two  are  of  stone  entire,  and  have  each 
five  eliptical  arches  of  60  feet  span,  and  16  feet  rise. 
The  third  is  at  Johnstown;  has  a  pier  and  abutments  of 
stone,  and  a  superstructure  of  wood,  embracing  two 
arches  of  65  feet  span.  The  remainder  of  the  aque- 
ducts are  built  over  those  lesser  streams  which  intersect 
the  route  of  the  canal,  and  throw  themselves  into  the 
Conemaugh, Kiskiminetas  and  Allegheny  rivers.  Where 
small  rivulets  occurred, culverts  were  erected  over  them; 
of  these  there  are  64.  The  number  of  waste  wiersis39,and 
the  whole  number  of  road, (arm  and  towing  path  bridges, 
amount  to  152.  Water  ways  have  been  constructed  at 
all  the  locks  that  required  them  on  the  Ligonier  line, 
and  a  few  have  been  built  on  the  old  lines.  They  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  canal,  as  they  enable  the  water  to  regulate  itself, 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  admitted. 

The  section  of  canal  and  other  works  connected 
therewith,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  will  be  completed 
early  in  the  spring.  For  general  information  on  this 
subject,  I  refer  the  board  to  the  report  of  the  principal 
engineer. 

This  division  not  having  received  its  full  share  of  the 
last  appropriation,  and  owing  to  the  present  exhausted 
state  of  the  funds  devoted  to  canal  purnoses,  many  of 
the  contractors  have  suffered  loss  and  great  inconve- 
nience. I  trust  such  measures  will  be  speedily  adopted, 
as  may  enable  me  to  obtain  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  off 
the  numerous  jobs  that  are  now  completed. 

The  survey,  during  the  last  summer,  of  the  Allegheny 
portage,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  the  legislature,  has 
been  completed,  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel 
Long.  An  able  and  satisfactory  report,  I  presume,  will 
be  laid  before  the  board  as  early  as  practicable. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  JONES,  Super't  of  TV.  Div.  P-  C. 


BiooMFrELB,  (Pa.)  April  28. 
Shad. — At  no  former  period  within  our  recollection 
has  a  greater  abundance  of  this  excellent  fish  been 
caught  in  the  Juniata  river,  than  the  present  season. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata,  we  are  informed.on  Monday 
last,  230  were  caught  at  a  single  haul. — Perry  Forester. 


PETITION  OF  THE   IRON  MANUFACTUR- 
ERS OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

To  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  Memor  al  of  the  Subscribers,  citizens  of  the  city 
and  couuty  of  Philadelphia,  Mechanics,  employed  in 
various  branches  of  the  Manufacture  of  Iron,  namely, 
as  Steam  Engine  Makers,  Anchor  and  Chain  Smiths, 
Shipsmiihs,  Machinists,  Founders,  Hardware  Manufac- 
turers, Edge  Tool  Makers,  Locksmiths,  Coach  and 
Wagon  Smiths,  Farriers,  Whitesmiths,  and  Blacksmiths, 
respectfully  represents: 

That,  at  the  last  session  of  the  present  Congress,  a 
number  of  your  memorialists  presented  a  petition  to 
both  Houses,  which,  in  the  Senate,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Manufactures,  and  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House; 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  Committee  of  Manufactures 
made  a  report  thereon,  printed  by  order  of  that  body, 
which  contains  statements  supposed  to  have  been  made 
by  your  memorialists  in  the  petition  in  question,  and 
conclusions  deduced  therefrom,  not  conceived  to  be 
correct  by  your  memorialists;  they  therefore  feel  satis- 
fied, that  the  facts  referred  to  by  %he  commitee  of  the 
'  Senate  have  not  been  fully  comprehended;  and  that  the 
committee  has  thus  been  led  into  material  errors,  which, 
when,  clearly  and  distinctly  pointed  out,  your  memori- 
alists believe  will  become  evident  to  both  Houses;  your 
memorialists  accordingly  respectfully  ask  permission 
once  more  to  exhibit  to  Congress,  in  greater  detail,  and 
with  all  the  perspicuity  they  can  give  them,  the  prac- 
tical facts  on  which  they  found  their  claim  for  legisla- 
tive relief,  accompanied  by  such  remarks  on  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Manufactures,  in  the  Senate  as 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  former  state- 
ments of  your  memorialists  from  being  misunderstood. 

First.  The  Report  of  the  committee  on  manufac- 
tures, in  the  Senate,  after  quoting  some  of  the  state- 
ments of  your  memorialists,  remarks:  "That  as  this 
petition  is  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  placed 
among  our  documents  for  future  reference,  if  necessary, 
it  is  proper  that  explanations  should  be  given,  to  pre- 
vent erroneous  impressions,  which  it  is  calculated  to 
make."  Youa  memorialists  believe  the  erroneous  im- 
pressions here  alluded  to,  to  be  the  prices  given  by 
them,  in  their  petition,  of  the  cost  of  iron;  but  the  com- 
mittee, and  not  your  memorialists,  on  this  point,  have 
fallen  into  error,  by  submitting,  as  the  committee  have 
done,  the  returns  made  to  the  Treasury  Department  as 
the  basis  of  their  calculations,  when,  as  is  well  known, 
no  distinction  whatever  is  made  in  the  Treasury  returns, 
between  the  prices  of  refined  and  common  iron;  where- 
as, in  their  petition,  your  memorialists  expressly  de- 
clared, that  on  refined  iron,  manufactured  by  fulling, 
which  then  actually  cost  £10  sterling  per  ton,  or  at  the 
par  value  of  exchange,  $44  44,  and  has  since  fallen  to 
£9  sterling  per  ton,  the  duty  was  80  per  cent.; and  that 
on  common  iron,  which  then  cost  £6  sterling,  or  $26  66 
per  ton,  the  duty  was  140  per  cent.;  and  so  far  from 
thereby  conveying  "erroneous  impressions,"  your  me- 
morialists have  since  ascertained,  that  common  English 
iron,  at  cargo  price,  was  then  selling  at  £5  5s.  sterling, 
or  $23  .33  per  ton,  thus  making  the  duty  actually  159 
per  cent  or  19  per  cent  more  than  your  memorialists  al- 
leged in  their  petition.  Smaller  sizes  of  iron,  such  as 
half  inch,  either  square  or  round,  and  under,  are  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  of  $78  40  per  ton,  the  price  of  half  inch 
being  £6  5s.  sterling,  or  $27  77,  on  that  size,  equivalent 
to  282J  per  cent.,  which  nevertheless  continues  to  be 
imported.  On  the  smaller  sizes  of  iron,  in  consequence 
of  a  difference  in  cost,  although  subject  to  the  same 
specific  duty,  the  duty  actually  paid  is  somewhat  less 
percent,  than  that  on  halfinch  iron. 

As  the  committee  of  the  Senate,  in  their  report,  have 
pronounced  common  English  iron  to  be  "bad,"  your 
memorialists  will  be  excused  for  here  inserting  a  set  of 
experiments  on  the  strength  of  the  various  malleable 
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metals,  given  in  the  works  of  diff  erent  French  and  En- 
glish scientific  writers  on  Mechanics,  incontestibly  es- 
tablishing the  relative  cohesive  properties  of  these  me- 
tals, and  fully  verified  by  the  practical  experience  of 
several  of  your  memorialists.  These  experiments  are 
on  the  suspension  of  metalic  bars,  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  square  and  six  inches  long,  and  show  their  respect- 
ive cohesive  strength,  expressed  in  the  number  of 
pounds  which  each  bar  of  metal  would  hold,  namely: 
Cast  Steel,       -  -  -       -       8591  pounds. 

Swedish  Iron,  (proper  to  make  Steel  of,)  4504  " 
Other  descriptions  of  Iron,  3492  " 

Wrought  Copper,  -  -    2112     "  t  s 

Cast  Copper,  -       -  -       -     1192  « 

Yellow  Brass,       -  1123  " 

Cast  Tin,  ...  -     296  " 

Cast  Lead,  -  -  -  -  114  " 

By  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  lead  the 
toughest  of  all  the  metals,  possesses  least  strength  ot 
cohesion;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  cast  steel,  the  most 
brittle  of  the  malleable  metals,  possesses,  in  the  highest 
degree,  strength  of  cohesion.  Accordingly,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  malleable  metals  to  the  various  purposes 
of  business,  their  cohesive  strength,  as  well  as  their 
toughness,  have  their  respective  values;  and  in  the  same 
metal,  that  for  example  which  your  memorialists  ex- 
clusively workup,  namely,  iron,  these  opposite  proper- 
ties are  found  advantageous,  and  are  respectively  turned 
to  the  best  practical  account.  Hence,  from  its  superior 
toughness,  Spanish  iron,  by  all  competent  judges, 
would  be  preferred  for  rivets,  harpoons  and  other  ar- 
ticles in  which  toughness  is  principally  required;  and 
next,  in  point  of  excellence,  for  the  same  uses,  the  best 
American  iron  would  be  selected.  For  implements  of 
husbandry,  crowbars,  cut  nails,  and  other  articles  re- 
quiring stiffness  and  resistance  againstfriction,  Swedish 
iron  is  the  best  adapted  for  these  purposes.  For  sheet 
and  rod  iron,  on  account  ot  its  superior  ductility,  Rus- 
sian iron  is  generally  preferred.  English  iron  is  pre- 
ferred for  various  purposes,  on  account  of  the  decided 
superiority  it  possesses,  in  various  qualities;  in  chains 
and  anchors,  from  its  superior  strength  of  cohesion,  its 
great  excellence  in  welding  or  uniting,  and  surpassing 
every  other  known  iron,  both  in  this  latter  quality,  and 
in  its  power  of  resisting  rust  or  corrosion;  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  dampness,  or  fresh  or  salt  water,  for 
more  than  a  double  period  of  time;  in  rails  for  rail-ways, 
spikes,  and  bolts,  on  account  of  the  superior  manner  in 
which  it  is  prepared  in  all  the  various  forms  required, 
as  well  as  from  its  acknowledged  superiority  in  durabili- 
ty; and  for  wheel-tires,  for  the  same  properties,  as  well 
as  from  the  greater  evenness  with  which  it  is  always 
drawn.  From  the  various  qualities  above  enumerated, 
American,  Swedish,  and  Russian  iron,  all  manufactured 
by  hammering,  and  English  and  some  American  iron, 
manufactured  by  rolling,  of  the  common  sizes,  are  all 
sold  in  this  market,  at  nearly  the  same  price,  to  wit,  at 
about  $5  per  cwt.;  Spanish  iron  being  not  much  used  or 
known  here. 

Secondly.  Your  memorialists  did  not  mean  to  state, 
in  their  former  petition  that  the  quality  of  the  iron, made 
in  Great  Britain,  which  sells  at  from  $60  to  §62  20  per 
ton,  is  dependent  on  the  hammering  process,  as  inferred 
by  the  committee  of  the  Senate.  The  quality  of  this, 
as  well  as  of  every  other  description  of  iron,  arises  from 
the  purity  or  fineness  it  receives  from  the  furnace,  or 
forge,  in  the  application  of  heat,  and  not  from  the  pro- 
cess by  which  it  is  drawn.  The  hammer  is  used  in 
England  in  preparing  large  and  irregular  pieces  of  iron, 
in  which  the  rolling  process  cannot  be  resorted  to;  and 
hence,  this  difference  of  price. 

Thirdly.  The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Senate 
alleges,  that  your  petitioners  complained  of  the  hard- 
ship of  purchasing  small  sizes  of  iron  at  the  high  price, 
arising  from  the  duty  of  3J  cents  per  pound  on  it;  which 
the  committee  remark,  "If  incurred^to  any  considerable 
extent,  must  be  altogether,  voluntary,  as  the  iron  may 


be  imported  in  bars  of  a  large  size,  and  converted  into 
those  of  a  lesser  size  in  this  country,  at  a  very  small  ex 
pense;"  and  refer  to  the  rolling  mills  "which  have  been 
in  operation  for  several  years,  in  the  county  of  Morris, 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,"  and  elsewhere;  where, 
the  Committee  assert  "common  bar  iron  may  be  convert- 
ed into  bars  and  bolts  of  the  smaller  size  at  a  smaller  ex- 
pense. "  Now,  your  memorialists  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  in  replying  to  this  statement  of  the  committee  of 
the  Senate,  that  the  hardship  they  complained  of,  aris- 
ing from  the  duty  in  question,  is  not  on  their  part  "vol- 
untarily" incurred,  and  for  the  reasons  which  they  pro- 
ceed to  give.  First — Iron  of  the  small  sizes,  paying 
3^  cents  per  pound  duty,  is  still  imported,  and  purchas- 
ed by  many  of  your  memorialists,  although  these  small 
sizes,  manufactured  in  this  country,  receive  a  bounty, 
or  "protection,"  equivalent  to  the  duty.  This,  your 
memorialists  clearly  conceive,  proves  that  the  statement 
of  the  committee  of  the  Senate  is  not  borne  out,  and  is 
certainly  at  variance  with  all  their  experience  upon  a 
point  in  which  they  cannot  be  mistaken;  for,  not  with- 
standing "the  many  mills  erected  for  rolling  iron  of 
these  small  sizes,"  spoken  of  by  the  committee  as  being 
done  "at  a  small  expense,"  your  memorialists  still  find 
their  advantage  in  purchasing  the  imported  article  of 
the  same  description, subject  to  the  heavy  duty  in  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  the  other  charges  of  importation. 
Secondly — Your  memorialists  will  add,  that  some  of 
them  have  actually  paid  the  American  manufacturers 
§25  per  ton  for  rolling  iron,  of  one  inch  and  under,  in- 
to five-eights  of  an  inch;  and  from  the  same  sizes  into 
half  an  inch,  $30  per  ton;  whilst  the  former  sizes,  of 
five-eights  of  an  inch,  only  cost  the  manufacturer  of 
hardware  in  Great  Britain  $23  33  per  ton;  and  the  lat- 
ter sizes,  of  half  an  inch,  only  $27  77.  Hence  it  is,  that 
from  our  own  present  absurd  duties,  that  on  all  sizes  of 
rolled  iron  above  half  an  inch,  the  British  manufacturer 
is  enabled  to  import  into  the  United  States,  in  the 
form  of  hardware,  a  ton  of  iron,  at  the  rate  of  §28  83, 
including  duty;  and  that,  on  all  sizes  of  rolled  iron  of 
half  an  inch,  he  is  also  enabled  to  import  into  the  United 
States,  in  the  same  form,  a  ton  of  iron,  at  the  rate  of 
$35  39,  including  duty;  the  discriminating  duties,  in 
favour  of  the  British  manufacturer,  being,  on  all  sizes  of 
iron  over  half  an  inch,  $31  50,  and  on  half  inch,  $70  773; 
the  duties  on  hardware,  manufactured  of  the  smaller 
sizes  of  iron,  being  only  one-eleventh  of  what  they  are 
on  iron,  as  a  raw  material;  and  on  hardware  made  of 
larger  sizes,  about  one  sixth:  thus  excluding  such  of 
your  memorialists  as  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
hardware,  from  any  thing  like  a  fair  competition  with 
the  same  articles  brought  by  the  British  importer  into 
our  own  market.  Some  of  your  memorialists,  besides, 
have  been  informed  by  owners  of  the  largest  and  best 
rolling  mills  "in  this  country,"  that  at  the  present 
prices,  they  are  by  no  means  desirous  to  convert  com- 
mon bar  iron  into  bars  and  bolts  of  the  smallest  sizes, 
not  withstanding  the  declaration  of  the  committee  of  the 
Senate,  that  your  memorialists'  preference  of  the  im- 
ported iron  of  this  description  "must  be  altogether  vol- 
untary." 

Fourthly.  The  committee  of  Manufactures,  in  their 
Report  to  the  Senate,  refer  to  a  part  of  the  former  pe- 
tition of  your  memorialists,  wdiich  stated,  that  wheel- 
tire  with  holes  punched  in  it,  sheet  iron  cut  and  punch- 
ed lor  stove-pipes,  boiler  plates  of  a  size  and  punch  for 
steain  engine  boilers;  and  hoop  iron  punched,  were  im- 
ported at  the  advalorem  duty  thereon  of  25  per  cent,  as 
"all  cases  of  evasions  of  specific  duties,  and  frauds  upon 
the  revenue;"  and  style  this  part  of  your  memorialists' 
petition  "an  exhibition  of  the  mysteries  of  trade,  which 
must  be  new  to  the  Senate;"  "as  an  ingenious  plan  to 
evade  the  duties  on  bar  iron,  and  when  carried  into  exe- 
cution, a  gross  and  palpable  fraud  upon  the  revenue;" 
and  the  committee  further  alleged,  that  the  importation 
of  partially  manufactured  wheel-tire,  with  holes  puncli- 
I  ed  ia  it,  is  "a  device  of  the  importers  to  evade  the  du- 
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ties  upon  bar  iron,"  which  they  add,  "cannot  impose 
upon  the  custom-house  officers,  and  if  it  should,  will  no 
doubt  be  corrected  as  soon  as  made  known  to  the  Trea- 
sury Department."    In  reply  to  these  allegations  of 
the  committee  of  the  Senate,  your  memorialists  do  not 
feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  the  expression 
of  feelings,  which  an  acute  sense  of  justice  might  war- 
rant; and  the  unfeigned  respect  they  entertain  for  both 
Houses  of  Congress  will  prevent  any  animadversions, 
notwithstanding  the  imputation  which  the  committee 
have  thought  proper  to  cast  upon  such  of  your  memori- 
alists as  have  been  accustomed  to  import  iron  manufac- 
tured in  whole  or  in  part,  in  conformity,  as  they  believe, 
with  a  just  and  strict  interpretation  of  the  revenue  laws. 
Without  any  infraction,  however,  of  their  respect  for 
both  Houses  of 'Congress,  they  may  be  permitted,  in 
answer  to  these  allegations  of  the  committee  of  Manu- 
factures in  the  Senate,  to  observe,  that  the  sections  of 
the  various  acts  now  in  force,  imposing  the  duties  in 
question,  point  out  these  distinctions,  and  not  your  me- 
morialists, and  they  believe  have  always  been  so  under- 
stood and  applied,  as  only  to  eubject  iron  manufactured 
in  whole  and  in  part,  not  otherwise  specified,  to  the  du- 
ty of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  thereon.    It  will  be  seen, 
that  the  act  of  May  19,  1828,  limits  the  additional  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  to  the  articles  made  of  iron 
therein  enumerated,  and  that  all  other  manufactures  of 
iron,  not  otherwise  specified,  remain  subject  to  the  du- 
ty of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  imposed  by  the  act  of  May 
22,  1824.    Your  memorialists  moreover  assert,  without, 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  interpretation  uniformly 
given  to  these  sections  of  the  acts  in  question,  at  the 
custom-house,  and  it  is  believed,  with  the  entire  sanc- 
tion of  the  Treasury  Department,  has  been  always  to 
allow  the  importation  of  iron,  manufactured  in  whole  and 
in  part,  when  not  among  the  articles  specified  in  the  act 
of  May  19,  1828,  subject  only  to  the  ad  valorem  duty 
of  25  per  centum  imposed  by  the  act  of  May  22,  1824. 
That  this  construction  of  these  acts,  imposing  the  duty 
in  question,  is  entirely  correct,  must  be  obvious  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  if  they  will  refer  to  an  act  passed 
during  the  last  session,  regulating  the  importation  of 
rail  road  iron,  which  expressly  confines  the  application 
of  its  provisions  to  iron  imported  for  rail  roads,  thus 
clearly  showing,  that  Congress  deemed  it  necessary  to 
enact  a  law  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  iron, 
so  imported,  from  being  applied  to  any  other  purpose, 
except  that  of  rails,  which  might  have  been  done  pre- 
vious to  the  enactment  of  the  said  law.    It  is,  besides, 
well  known  to  all  our  fellow  citizens  engaged  in,  or 
practically  acquainted  with,  the  ironmongery  trade,  that, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  22,  1824,  impos- 
ing the  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  manufac- 
tures of  iron  not  otherwise  specified,  and  not  subse- 
quently enumerated  and  repealed  by  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  May  19,  1828,  it  has  been  the 
constant  and  uninterrupted  practice,  at  this  and  other 
ports  in  the  United  States,  to  import  iron,  manufactured 
in  whole  ai.d  in  part,  under  this  ad  valorem  duty  of  25 
per  cent. 

Fifthly.  The  first  section  of  the  act  of  May  19,  1828, 
provides  that  bar  or  bolt  iron,  when  manufactured  by 
rolling,  and  above  half  an  inch  diameter,  shall,  on  its 
importation,  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  $37  per  ton;  and 
iron  of  the  same  description,  but  of  smaller  sizes,  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  of  $78  40  per  ton.  What  led  the  framers 
of  the  law, in  this  section  of  the  act,to  give  such  a  decided 
monopoly  to  the  manufacturers  of  hardware  and  iron- 
mongery at  Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  is  what  your 
petitioners  are  not  able  to  state,  but  they  know,  and 
feel,  that  such  is  the  effect  of  the  provision  in  question. 
This  view,  moreover,  can  be  clearly  made  manifest, 
from  the  following  statements  of  a  few  of  the  many  ar- 
ticles which  can  be  imported  at,  and  under,  the  present 
cost  of  bar  iron.  By  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  5th  of  Feb.  1830,  transmitting  statements 
of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States,&c. 
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&c.  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
it  will  be  found,  at  page  88  of  that  document,  that,  in 
the  fiscal  year  1828-9,  there  was  imported  into  the 
United  States  65,896  pounds  of  hammers  and  sledges 
for  blacksmiths,  valued  at  $3049,  equivalent  to  §4  66| 
per  cwt,,  which  is  33j  cents  below  the  cost  of  bar  iron 
in  this  market,  exclusive  of  duty;  and,  of  which,  only 
2097  pounds  were  re-exported;  so  that  63,799  lbs.  of 
hammers  and  sledges  have  been  imported,  during  the 
year  mentioned,  for  the  use  of  the  American  manufac- 
turers of  these  very  articles.  Wheel-tire,  which  your 
memorialists,  in  their  former  petition,  asserted  could  be 
imported,  and  since  that  time  has  actually  been  import- 
ed, in  a  finished  state,  for  about  $44  17;  whilst  bar  iron, 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  is  now  selling  at  about  $90  per 
ton;  more  than  double  the  price  of  what  it  costs  when 
imported  in  a  manufactured  stale  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try. Frying  and  dripping  pans,  both  in  part  and  in 
whole  manufactured,  are  now,  and  ever  have  been,  im- 
ported, duties  and  all  other  charges  included,  at  a  less 
price  than  the  cost  of  the  sheet  iron.  Tea  trays,  of  large 
sizes,  made  of  double  rolled  sheet  iron,  with  only  one 
coat  of  paint  or  japan,  can  be  imported,  duties  and  oth- 
er charges  included,  at  $83  72  per  ton;  whilst  the  iron 
required  for  the  same  purposes  is  selling  at  double  the 
price,  namely,  at  from  $160  to  $170  per  ton.  Tea  trays 
of  the  above  descriptions,  therefore,  can,  and  no  doubt 
will,  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  to  be  convert- 
ed into  stove  doors,  blowers,  coal  scuttles,  &c.  as  well 
as  an  almost  infinite  number  of  other  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture,  as  a  raw  material,  to  be  applied  not  only 
to  the  same,  but  various  other  purposes,  unless  the  pre- 
sent exorbitant  duty  on  bar,  sheet,  hoop,  and  rod  iron,  be 
reduced  to  a  uniform  rate  with  the  duty  now  imposed 
on  the  importation  of  hardware.  Again — wire,  No. 
18,  is  imported,  which  cost  four  pence  sterling  per 
pound,  or  £37  6s.  8d.  sterling  per  ton,  at  par,  equiva- 
lent to    -     $165  00 

The  duty  thereon,  at  10  cents  per  pound,  is       224  00 

Making  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  wire,  No.  18,  duty   • 

included,       ------     $389  00 

Knitting  needles,  of  the  same  material,  are  imported, 
which  cost  five  pence  sterling  per  pound,  or,  per 

ton,  equivalent  to  $194  00 

The  duty  thereon,  25  per  cent.,  ad  valorem,  is     52  37" 

Making  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  knitting  needles,   

duty  included,       -       -       -       -       -     $246  37 

By  the  above  statement,  it  is  then  manifest,  that  a 
protection  is  given  to  the  manufacturers  of  knitting 
needles  at  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  by  >the  duty  in 
question,  amounting  to  $142  63  per  ton;  and  granted, 
too,  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  conformity,  as  is  alleged,  with  the  known 
wishes,  and  earnest  solicitations;  of  masters  and  owners 
of  American  forges  and  furnaces,  and,  what  is  well  wor- 
thy of  note,  believed  by  them  calculated  to  protect 
American  industry!  And  these  observations  are  equally 
applicable  to  wire  fenders,  sieves,  and  every  other  de- 
scription of  manufactures  from  iron.  Again,  hammered 
nails,  that  now  pay  the  exorbitant  duty  of  five  cents  per 
pound,  are,  nevertheless,  almost  exclusively  imported, 
because  the  present  duty  on  nail  rods  is  so  enormous  as 
to  preclude  all  possibility  of  competition  between  the 
domestic  and  foreign  manufacturer.  This  last  remark, 
the  following  statement  will  establish: — The  cost  of  120 
lbs.  of  nail  rods,  at  Birmingham  or  Sheffield,  is  less  than 
six  shillings  and  three  pence  sterling,  or,  at  par,  $1  37-h; 
'  120  lbs.  being  required  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  nails,  that 
is  to  say,  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  of  100  lbs.  of  nails, 
viz.  120  lbs.  of  nail  rods,  in  England  is  -  $1  37$ 
The  cost  of  three  bushels  of  slack  (coal), at  three 
pence  per  bushel,  is 
:   The  present  duty  is  five  cents  per  pound,  or       5  00  ^ 

!    Making  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  of  100  lbs.  of  -J 

;  nails,  duty  included,  to  the  English  manufac'r,  $6  54 
i    On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
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of  100  lbs.  of  nails,  viz.  120  lbs.  of  nail  rods  in 
the  United  States,  is  -       -       -       $6  60 

The  cost  of  three  bushels  of  coal,  at  28  cents  per 

bushel,  is       -----       -  84 

Add  to  this,  the  loss  arising  from  the  difference 
of  facility  in  working,  from  its  inferior  ductility, 
equivalent  to  one-tenth  of  the  labour,  say  30 
Making  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  difference 

of  labour,  of  100  lbs.  of  nails,  to  the  American  

manufacturer,        -       -       -       -       -       $7  74 
A  difference,  in  point  of  cost,  between  English  and 
American  raw  materials,  for  the  manufacture  of  100  lbs 
of  nails,  equivalent  to  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents.  This 
loss  to  the  American  nailer,  is  caused  by  the  American 
iron  maker  not  practically  understanding  the  business; 
the  cost  of  the  iron,  as  compared  with  the  amount  of 
labour,  profit,  coal,  &.c.  is  as  seven  to  thirty-five,  or 
about  one-fifth.    At  this  rate,  the  duly  on  nails  ought 
to  be  one-fifth  on  the  iron,  and  four-fifths  on  the  nails, 
to  place  the  nailer  on  the  same  footing  with  the  iron 
master;  but  as  we  have  averaged  the  cost  of  the  iron 
at  one-third,  and  the  labour  and  coals  at  two-thirds,  your 
memorialists  will  pursue  the  same  calculation.  Now, 
three  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  being  the  duty  rods 
are  subjected  to,  the  duty  on  nails,  at  the  same  ratio, 
should  he  twelve  cents  and  six  mills  per  pound;  whicli 
at  once  appears  so  extravagant,  that  no  intelligt  nt  man, 
in  or  out  of  Congress,  could  be  found  its  advocate.  But 
reduce  the  duty  on  rods,  the  raw  material,  to  a  fair  pro- 
portion with  the  duty  now  imposed  on  nails,  and  you  at 
once  transfer  the  making  of  nails  from  the  British  to  the 
American  manufacturer;  and  the  importation  of  nail 
rods  will  certainly  increase,  in  the  same  proportion  that 
the  importation  of  nails  will  decrease;  but  your  memo- 
rialists are  further  warranted  in  adding,  that,  from  the 
increased  consumption  of  American  nails,  the  supply  of 
foreign  iron  must  necessarily  be  increased  also.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1828-9,  we  imported  266  tons  of  rods 
made  into  nails,  the  first  cost  of  these  266  tons,  in  the 
form  of  rods,  is  known  not  to  exceed  $7388  88;  now  if 
your  memorialists  deduct  this  latter  sum  from  the  whole 
amount  paid  to  the  British  manufacturer  of  the  266  tons 
in  nails,  namely,  $36,723,  it  will  leave  $28,336  18  cts. 
This  last  named  sum,  if  the  duties  were  equalized  in  the 
manner  just  pointed  out,  would  give  employment  to  as 
many,  if  not  more  American  nailers,  than  it  now  does  to 
British.    It  is  known  to  your  memorialists,  from  the 
same  inequality  in  the  duties  here  alluded  to,  that  horse 
shoes  are  actually  becoming  an  art'n  le  of  importation, 
which  heretofore  have  always  been  made  by  American 
smiths,  and  the  cost  of  which,  including  duties  and  oth- 
er charges,  will  not  exceed  the  present  price  of  bar  iron. 
Hoops,  for  water  and  other  description  of  casks,  can  be 
imported,  duties  and  charges  included, at  $57  per  ton,be- 
ing$21  40  less  than  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  of  which 
they  are  made.  Hence,  a  cooper,  by  importing  his  hoops 
ready  riveted,  and  thus  saving  that  part  of  his  manual 
labour  on  the  hoops,  can  save  at  least  one-half  the  cost 
of  the  article,  when  imported  as  "hoop  iron,"  or  in  its 
state  as  a  raw  material.    Thus  it  appears,  whether  your 
memorialists  have  reference  to  bar  iron,  paying  §37  per 
ton  duty,  or  sheet  iron,  hoop  iron,  of  half  an  inch  and 
under,  all  paying  ,§78  40  per  ton,  or  wire,  paying  from 
six  to  ten  cents  per  pound,  the  result  in  each  particular 
case  will  be  the  same,  as  has  just  been  demonstrated; 
making  it,  consequently,  always  cheaper  to  import  the 
above  descriptions  of  iron  in  a  manufactured,  than  in  a 
raw  state,  and  thus  depriving  American  artizans  of  em- 
ployment, to  which  they  are  so  well  entitled,  without 
injury  to  the  consumers,  to  the  same  extent,  on  these 
descriptions  of  iron,  and  now  not  in  any  manner  benefit- 
ing the  masters  and  owners  of  American  forges  and  fur- 
naces.   Your  memorialists  cannot  perceive,  why  the 
importation  of  one  article  of  hardware  should  be  con- 
sidered an  evasion  of  the  specific  duty  on  bar  iron  more 
than  another,  as  it  is  equally  applicable  to  every  de- 
scription whatever,  whether  subject  to  ad  valorem  or 


specific  duty;  and  yet,  the  committee  of  the  Senate  con- 
tend, that  "there  are  many  articles  of  hardware  upon 
which  there  should  be  an  increase  of  duty,  particularly 
upon  bedscrews,  mentioned  in  the  petition,"  as  in  op- 
position to  all  the  above  reasoning,  supported  as  it  is  by 
the  clearest  and  best  established  facts. 

[To  be  continued.] 


FIRST    ANNUAL   nEPOUT  OF  THE 

MOYAMENSING  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL 
DAY  SCHOOL. 

In  presenting  to  the  patrons  of  the  Moyamensing 
Protestant  Episcopal  Day  School,  their  first  annual  re- 
port, your  Managers  trust  that  a  brief  sketch  of  the  ob- 
jects and  management  of  the  Institution,  will  be  grati- 
fying to  those  who  have  interested  themselves  ill  the 
Society. 

The  School  was  opened  on  the  12th  of  April,  1830. 
Since  that  time  101  children  have  been  admitted.  As 
they  are  of  a  class  whose  assistance  at  home  is  frequent- 
ly required,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  their  attendance 
will  he  uniformly  regular  through  the  year;  some  can 
attend  only  in  the  winter,  others  only  through  the  sum- 
mer season.    The  average  number  has  been  about  30. 
The  pupils  are  taught  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, plain  sewing  and  knitting,  though  these  branch- 
es necessarily  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  yet 
a  portion  of  every  day  is  devoted  to  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  to  instil  a  love  for  the  virtues  of  the  heart  is 
the  duty  of  the  teacher,  of  whose  abilities  and  attention 
we  are  fully  assured.    The  improvement  visible  in  the 
children  is  gratifying  to  the  Managers,  and  appears  to 
give  satisfaction  to  their  parents,  who  have  evinced  their 
partiality  for  this  school  by  sending  their  children  to  it 
in  preference  to  one  in  the  vicinity  where  the  price  is 
less,  and  also  in  some  instances  have  sent  them  back, 
after  having  tried  the  other.    The  price  of  tuition  is 
12^  cents  per  week,  to  be  paid  in  advance  on  Monday 
morning.    It  was  thought  the  expense  would  not  be 
felt  so  much  by  this  division  as  if  they  were  required  to 
pay  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  and  it  also  would  ensure 
more  punctual  payment.    In  most  instances  this  rule 
has  been  complied  with,  which  is  the  more  important  as 
the  teacher's  salary  in  a  great  measure  depends  on  the 
money  received  from  the  children.    During  the  winter 
quarter  it  was  found  necessary  to  charge  each  child  25 
cents  for  fuel.    Though  your  Managers  have  endeavour- 
ed to  render  the  tuition  so  low,  that  all  disposed  to  send 
their  children,  can  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction 
given,  we  fear  there  are  some  who  cknnot  afford  even 
that;  and  others,  who  have  several  of  a  suitable  age  to 
attend  school,  can  send  but  one  at  the  same  time.  That 
these  may  be  taught  free  of  charge  to  their  parents,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  any  person  so  disposed,  should 
select  a  child,  whose  instruction  should  be  paid  for  by 
that  individual,  thus  extending  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion to  many  deserving  families.    By  numbers  $6  annu- 
ally would  scarcely  be  missed,  or  if  felt  as  a  trifling  in- 
convenience, the  knowledge  that  one  little  girl  was  res- 
cued from  ignorance,  or  the  pursuit  of  trifles,  and  led 
to  appropriate  her  time  to  the  purposes  for  which  she 
was  created;  or  that  one  little  boy  was  impressed  with  a 
love  of  virtue,  and  made  to  feel  himself  a  responsible 
being,  would  surely  be  an  ample  compensation  for  the 
sacrifice;  and  that  these  views  are  not  visionary,  that  this 
may  be  done,  even  at  an  early  age,  we  have  the  sanction 
of  holy  writ,  by  it  we  are  excited  to  persevere  in  "train- 
ing up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  that  when  old 
he  may  not  depart  from  it." 

Your  Managers  are  divided  into  six  Committees,  who 
attend  alternately,  two  days  in  every  week,  to  see  that 
the  regulations  of  the  Society  are  carried  into  effect,  ad- 
mit new  scholars  and  examine  others;  these  visits  ap- 
pear to  give  pleasure  to  the  children,  and  are  condu- 
cive to  the  regularity  of  the  school. 

The  smaller  children  are  taught  on  the  infant  school 
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system,  and  the  benefits  resulting-  to  them  from  being 
so  instructed  have  rendered  the  Managers  anxious  to 
impart  these  advantages  to  others  whom  we  see  wan- 
dering about  the  immediate  neighbourhood  and  acqui- 
ring- habits  that  it  requires  many  months  to  eradicate; 
but  the  limited  state  of  our  funds  has  as  yet  prevented 
us  from  so  doing.  Another  room  must  be  provided,  a 
suitable  teacher  procured,  ere  these  little  ones  can  be 
allured  to  the  paths  of  learning,  and  we  must  cherish 
the  hope  that  the  liberality  which  has  enabled  your 
Managers  to  go  thus  far,  will  be  extended,  and  that  at 
no  distant  period  we  shall  hear  infant  voices  busy  in  ac- 
quiring that  knowledge  which  will  render  them  more 
useful  members  of  society. 

The  want  of  suitable  work  for  the  elder  girls  has  been 
deeply  felt,  and  if  the  necessary  articles  could  be  ob- 
tained, it  would  be  gratifying  to  teach  them  to  make 
their  own  garments  and  present  them  occasionally  with 
such  clothing  made  by  themselves  as  is  suitable  for  their 
station,-  thus  you  would  not  only  assist  those  struggling 
with  poverty  but  be  instrumental  in  leading  them  to 
employ  their  leisure  hours  usefully  for  themselves,  or 
those  connected  with  them.  Through  the  bounty  of  our 
constituents, we  have  been  enabled  to  assist  the  Sunday 
School  Society  from  whom  the  room  is  rented  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  building.  In  consequence  of  a  re- 
solution that  each  Manager  should  obtain  $5  annually 
for  three  years,  in  a  short  time  §100  for  this  year  was 
collected,  for  which  our  warmest  thanks  are  due;  but 
still  further  demands  must  be  made  on  the  generosity  of 
our  friends,  and  the  exhausted  state  of  our  treasury 
compels  us  to  solicit  those  whom  Providence  has  blessed 
with  abundance  to  enable  us  to  go  on.  Much  has  been 
done  for  us,  much  are  we  indebted  to  our  patrons,  and 
deeply  grateful  are  we  to  Him  who  has  disposed  you  to 
feel  for  the  indigent;  but  you  have  a  higher  reward  than 
our  feeble  thanks,  higher  even  than  the  blessings  of  the 
poor,  the  consciousness  that  even  in  this  humble  sphere 
you  are  doing  something  towards  the  advancement  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 


BEAVER  MEADOW  RAIL  ROAD  AND  COAL 
COMPANY. 

To  The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Beaver  Meadow 
Rail  Road  and  Coal  Company. 
Gentlemex, 

In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  Board  communi- 
cated by  your  President,  requiring  an  examination  of 
the  ground  from  the  Beaver  Meadow  anthracite  coal  re- 
gion down  the  valley  of  the  Lehigh  river  to  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Delaware  at  Easton,  with  the  view  to  the 
construction  of  a  rail-way,  I  have  the  honour  to  submit 
the  following  report:— 

The  object  of  the  Board  in  these  instructions  is  to  as- 
certain whether  there  are  any  obstructions  to  render  the 
route  consistent  with  the  expense  inexpedient. 

The  route  from  the  mines  which  I  would  respectfully 
recommend,  follows  in  a  westerly  direction  the  valley  of 
the  Beaver  Meadow  creek  with  little  variation  for  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles,  where  passing  round  the  end  of 
Spring  Mountain,  it  pursues  a  southerly  course  one  and 
a  half  miles  along  the  western  bank  of  said  creek  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Quakake ;  at  this  point  from  the 
precipitous  nature  of  the  mountain  izpon  the  north  side 
of  this  last  mentioned  stream,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
cross  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Broad  Mountain,  by  a 
viaduct  of  120  feet  in  length,  thence  along  its  slope  five 
miles  to  the  Lehigh  river.  Following  the  course  of  the 
mountain  bordering  upon  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  or 
more  may  be  saved  from  its  winding  course.  Three 
miles  above  the  village  of  Mauch  Chunk  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  encroachment  on 
the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company's  work,  to  cross  the 
liver,  which  may  be  accomplished  in  a  distance  of  176 
feet ;  thence  around  the  brow  of  Kittle  hill  to  the  point 
of  re-crossing,  a  short  distance  below  the  above  men- 


tioned village,  from  whence  it  follows  the  course  of  the 
river,  passing  the  borough  of  Northampton,  (Allen  town) 
till  it  arrives  at  Easton,  the  termination  of  the  road. 

Having  thus  in  general  terms  described  the  route  of 
the  road,  I  proceed  to  give  you  its  topographical  char- 
acter. The  ground  along  the  first  part  of  the  line  is 
highly  favourable,  being  for  the  most  part  free  from 
rocky  projections  and  ledges,  which  so  materially  en- 
hance the  cost  of  graduation  ;  and  of  such  a  gradual  de- 
scent as  to  admit  of  nearly  an  uniform  grade.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  Spring  mountain,  some  portion  of  rock 
excavation  must  be  encountered,  but  for  a  short  dis- 
tance. Following  the  line  as  above  described,  with  no 
material  increase  of  the  cost  of  construction,  we  arrive 
at  the  Lehigh  river. 

The  character  of  the  ground  along  the  valley  of  the 
Lehigh,  to  the  point  of  re-crossing  below  the  village  of 
Mauch  Chunk,  is  the  least  favourable  portion  of  the  en- 
tire route  ;  the  side  of  the  hill  along  which  the  rail  will 
pass,  in  many  places  presents  a  surface  of  loose  stone, 
and  occasionally  a  narrow  projecting  bluff  of  rock  :  it 
may,  however,  from  its  nature,  be  overcome  at  a  small 
additional  expense.  After  re-crossing,  the  route  ex- 
tends for  one  mile  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  near  the 
state  road,  when,  the  mountain  receding,  the  line  is 
graded  on  the  flat,  extending  back  from  the  Lehigh  to 
the  slate  bluff  below  Lehighton. 

This  is  about  one  hundred  yards  wide,  and  will  re- 
quire to  be  excavated.  From  this  the  road  may  be  lo- 
cated advantageously  to  the  Gap  in  the  Blue  Ridge. 
The  character  of  the  remaining  section  of  the  route 
does  not  vary  essentially  from  that  belonging  to  the 
first  described. 

The  grade  will  be  for  the  whole  distance  descending; 
for  the  first  twenty  miles  it  will  in  no  place  exceed  for- 
ty-five feet,  and  the  remainder  vary  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  per  mile. 

It  now  only  remains  to  give  the  average  cost  of  gra- 
ding, rails,  &c. 

Malleable  iron  rails,  such  as  are  used  upon 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road  ;  spe- 
cimens of  which  may  now  be  seen  in  this 
city,  weighing  36  lbs.  to  the  yard,  single 
track  or  double  track  57  tons  to  the  mile 
at  $65  per  ton;  3705  00 

Chains  14  tons  at  $45  per  ton,  630  00 

Foundation  stone,  laying  and  setting  rails, 

&c.  at  $2  per  yard,  3520  00 

Wedges  for  rails,  281  60 


Total  cost  of  rails  and  laying, 
Probable  average  of  grading, 


$8136 
4500 


60 
00 


$12636  60 


Total  cost  per  mile, 

The  supplement  to  your  act  of  incorporation  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  requires  the  loca- 
tion of  the  road  to  be  such  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
works  of  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company. — It  will  at 
once  be  perceived,  on  reference  to  the  description  of 
the  location  of  the  line,  that  the  only  possible  point  at 
which  it  can  interfere  with  their  canal,  is  directly  oppo- 
site the  village,  and  that  for  a  short  distance  only.  The 
elevation  at  this  point  above  the  canal  will  be  such  as 
to  preclude  all  idea  of  any  impediment  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  their  trade. 

George  Merrick,  Civil  Engineer. 

Philadelphia,  May  7th,  1831. 

Note. — If  the  road  should  be  constructed,  as  is  now- 
contemplated  by  the  citizens  of  Lehigh  county,  from 
Allentown  to  Norristown,  I  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  the  valley  road  should  terminate  at  Allen- 
town,  and  a  line  be  constructed  from  the  Gap  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  in  nearly  a  direct  course  to  the  borough  of 
Easton.  By  this  route,  ten  miles  will  be  saved  int  he 
distance,  to  connect  with  the  New  York  trade.  The 
ground  presents  equal  facilities  of  construction. 
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00s  N.  B.  Negroes,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  aliens,  are  given  in  Columbia  county 


YoitK,  Pa.  Feb.  1 
Rencounter  wilh  a  Wolf. — A  few  days  since,  Mr. 
Hugh  O'Hail  of  Monaghan  township,  in  this  county, 
travelling  home  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rosstow  n,  dis- 
covered a  large  Wolf  making  its  way  through  the  snow 
towards  the  mountain.  Mr.  O'Hail  being  on  a  good  nag, 
though  unarmed,  immediately  pursued  and  several 
time  rode  over  the  wolf,  the  horse  apparently  trampling 
the  animal  under  his  feet,  and  rendering  it  harmless. 


Mr.  O'Hail  riding  to  one  side  took  the  bridle  from  his 
horse  and  struck  the  animal,  which  immediately  showed 
battle.  After  several  well  directed  blows  with  the 
bridle  bit  as  a  weapon  lie  was  enabled  to  despatch  the 
fierce  creature. — We  have  frequently  heard  of  their  be- 
ing numerous  in  that  neighbourhood  but  seldom  hear 
of  any  being  taken  or  killed. 

Extbaobdinaht  ExrEBiTiON  On  Friday  night,  the 
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COLUMBIA  COUNTIES.  JUNE  1, 1830. 
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by  the  total — not  designated  by  townships  where  they  belonged  to. 


8th  of  April  last,  the  house  of  Mr.  Peter  Brindle,  of 
Monroe  township,  was  consumed  by  fire.  The  day  fol- 
lowing, the  family  were  all  in  confusion,  of  course  no- 
thing was  done;  but  on  Monday  following,  Mr.  Brindle, 
and  his  neighbours,  (and  good  neighbours  they  were, 
who  volunteered  their  services.)  cleared  off  the  rub- 
bish— commenced  work — and  in  the  term  of  Jive  days, 
reared  a  comfortable  two  story  log  building,  and  a  one 
story  brick  kitchen,  and  completed  it,  sufficiently  for 


the  occupancy  of  the  family,  on  Saturday  of  that  week. 
This,  in  our  part  of  the  country,  is,  we  believe,  an  un- 
paralleled act,  and  as  such  we  record  it;  not  only  on  that 
account,  but  to  show  the  necessity  of  action,  instead  of 
that  tardy  and  uncertain  way  of  relieving  distress,  often 
resorted  to,  by  raising  subscriptions.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Brindle's  neigh- 
bours, who  like  Hercules,  readily  helped  him,  who  was 
willing  to  help  himself. — Carlisle  Volunteer. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  PITTSBURG. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  PITTSBURG. 

The  following1  "ISeminiscences  of  Pittsburg',"  are  tak- 
en from  an  old  file  ot  the  Pittsburg  Gazette.  The  first 
extract  is  the  close  of  an  article  in  the  paper  of  the  19th 
August,  1786 — the  commencement  of  the  article  is  torn 
away.  The  second  extract  is  from  the  continuation  of 
the  same  article  in  the  paper  of  the  26th  August,  1780. — 
Pittsburg  Gazette. 

"  However,  after  all,  the  fact  may  be  disputed.  An 
instance  has  been  related  to  us  by  a  trader,  and  we  have 
seen  the  squaw  in  Pittsburg',  whose  husband  was  so  pas- 
sionately enamoured  of  her,  that  sitting  one  day  oppo- 
site to  her  in  his  wigwam,  gazing  on  her  supposed 
beauty,  he  suddenly  started  up,  and  seizing  her  by  the 
nose  with  his  teeth,  while  she,  without  opposition  or 
remonstration,  permitted  it,  bit  it  off.  On  her  desiring, 
afterwards,  to  know  the  cause  of  this  treatment,  he  told 
her  that  he  thought  her  too  beautiful,  that  he  was  ap- 
prehensive some  others  might  also  love  her,  but  that 
now,  though  he  could  still  love  her  as  much  as  before, 
yet  others  might  not.  At  the  same  time  acknowledging, 
that  he  never  had  the  least  cause  of  jealousy,  from  any 
part  of  her  behaviour. 

An  instance  happened  two  weeks  ago,  of  the  height 
of  this  passion,  where  it  is  supposed  there  was  some 
reason.  An  Indian,  well  known  in  this  town  to  the 
traders,  was  jealous  of  his  w  ife,  and  declared  to  his  tribe, 
that  he  could  not  support  life,  and  accordingly,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Allegheny,  in  the  bottom  opposite 
Pittsburg,  shot  himself  dead.  This  must  evince  great 
strength  of  love,  which,  as  Shakspeare  says, 

"  Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt." 
For,  according  to  Butler,  in  his  Hudibras, 
"He  that  hangs,  or  beats  out  brains, 
The  devil 's  in  him  if  he  feigns." 

In  short,  as  all  the  other  passions  are  equally  strong 
in  a  savage,  or  more  so  than  with  us,  why  not  love  and 
jealousy  also?  We  could  wish  to  see  some  philosopher 
take  up  the  subject." 

"From  the  6th  of  July  last  to  the  10th  instant,  the 
following  peltry  was  bought  up  by  one  trader,  in  this  \ 
place,  from  the  Indians,  and  mostly  paid  for  in  whiskey  | 
and  flour: — 2173  summer  deer  skins,  74  fall  deer  skins, 
48  fawn  skins,  94  bear  do.  37  elk  do.  84  beaver  do.  387 
raccoon  do.  29  fox  do.  419  muskrat  do,  29  fishers  do.  14 
martins  do.  15  wild  cat  do.  17  wolves  do.  16  panther  do. 
67  pair  mocasins. 

AVhat  must  the  whole  Indian  trade  of  this  place 
amount  to,  during  that  time,  or  for  one  year?  What 
the  advantages  of  the  Indian  trade  to  this  town  and  the 
country  adjacent*"' 

"A  clergyman  is  settled  in  this  town  of  the  Calvinist 
Church,  some  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Lutheran  or 
Episcopal  Church,  but  the  distinction  is  brought  little 
into  view,  the  younger  people  scarcely  knowing  that 
there  is  a  distinction  in  the  mode  of  government  of  the 
two  churches,  for  in  doctrine  there  is  none,  and  the 
more  advanced  in  life  not  thinking  it  of  sufficient  mo- 
ment to  lake  notice  of  it.  The  passions  which  agitated 
our  fathers  are  subsided,  and  the  minds  of  men  are  gra- 
dually clarifying  on  these  subjects,  so  that  in  America, 
or  at  least  in  this  part  of  it,  there  is  the  most  perfect 
liberality  of  sentiment. 

The  establishment  of  a  clergyman  in  this  town,  to 
carry  the  idea  no  farther,  is  a  high  political  good.  The 
black  cloth,  the  sedate  and  grave  presence  of  a  divine, 
the  idea  of  dignity  and  reverence.from  common  opinion, 
annexed  to  his  character,  restrains  the  disorderly  in  the 
street  where  he  walks,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
he  lives.  His  visits,  and  private  admonitions,  at  the 
houses  of  such,  give  impressions  favourable  to  good  be- 
haviour. His  sermons  lay  down  rules  of  life  and  man- 
ners, which  form  the  good  citizen.  Even  the  convening 


to  church,  teaches  the  lower  classes  of  people  to  attend 
to  dress  and  cleanliness,  and  to  set  a  value  on  their  per- 
sonal appearance.  The  sitting  down  amongst  those  of 
more  refinement  of  behaviour,  kindles  in  their  minds  a 
love  of  what  is  elegant.  They  pay  respect  to  their  own 
manners,  and  are  ambitious  that  their  children  should 
behave  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve  respect  in  life. 
Human  nature  is  insensibly  actuated  by  these  secret 
springs  and  touches;  and  we  see  a  people  where  a 
church  is  established,  even  where  there  is  not  great  de- 
votion evident,  nevertheless  more  orderly,  temperate, 
and  industrious,  than  elsewhere.  The  idea,  moreover, 
of  a  future  existence  and  retribution,  according  to  acts 
in  life,  cannot  fail,  in  some  degree,  to  govern  the  con- 
science and  enforce  morality.  I  say  nothing  of  those 
more  energetic  principles,  which  every  preacher  of 
Christianity  will  teach  those  under  his  care  to  desire  and 
cultivate,  and  which  constitute  true  religion;  but,  in  a 
moral  and  political  point  of  view,  I  would  consider  the 
institution  of  such  a  public  orator,  to  convene  the  peo- 
ple on  that  day,  established  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  to  im- 
press sentiments  of  virtue,  as  highly  useful,  under  what- 
ever name,  and  in  whatever  mode,  it  may  be  thought 
expedient.  Were  I  in  faith  a  Mahomedan,  Pa^an,  or 
Jew,  I  would,  nevertheless,  as  a  good  citizen,  contribute 
to  the  support  of  such,  and  carefully  assemble  with  oth- 
ers to  hear  the  discourses. 

A  clergyman  of  the  German  Calvinist  Church,  also, 
occasionally  preaches  in  this  town,  and  it  is  expected, 
from  the  increase  of  German  inhabitants,  that  a  clergy- 
man, who  can  deliver  himself  in  this  language,  will,  in 
a  short  time,  be  supported  here  altogether. 

In  laying  out  the  town  of  Pittsburg,  five  lots  have 
been  assigned  for  churches  and  burying  grounds. 
These  comprehend  the  former  burying  ground,  and 
which  is  adjoining  to  the  ancient  cemetry  of  the  na- 
tives, being  one  of  those  mounds  before  mentioned, 
and  which, from  the  height  of  earth,  in  this  place,  seems 
to  have  been  a  place  of  sepulture  for  ages.  These  lots 
are  about  the  centre  of  the  town,  as  it  is  laid  out,  and 
an  intermediate  distance  between  the  two  rivers.  A 
church  is  on  the  way  to  be  built  of  squared  timber  and 
moderate  dimensions,  which  may  accommodate  the 
people  until  a  larger  building  can  be  erected. 

In  this  town  we  have  also  two  gentlemen  of  the  medical 
faculty,  one  a  native  of  South  Britain,  the  other  a  na- 
tive of  America,  but  though  health  may  be  accounted 
a  birth-right  of  this  place,  nevertheless,  we  account 
those  gentlemen  a  great  acquisition.  The  incidents  of 
life  are  numerous;  feeble  youth  and  failing  age  require 
assistance,  and  there  are  complaints  from  which  no  cli- 
mate, however  favourable  to  health  and  long  life,  can 
wholly  exempt  the  constitution.  I  will  not  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  respect- 
ive merit  or  professional  abilities  of  these  gentlemen, 
but  I  will  answer  for  it,  that  if  individuals,  or  families, 
at  any  time  should  think  it  advisable  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains and  spend  a  few  months  at  Pittsburg,  for  the  sake 
of  health,  they  will  find  it  in  their  power  to  receive  the 
best  advice  the  science  can  afford,  and  the  most  judi- 
cious treatment. 

There  are  also  two  of  the  profession  of  the  law  resi- 
dent in  this  town. 

"Qua:  regio  in  ferris,  nostri  non  plena  laboris." 
The  bulk  of  the  inhabitatants  are  traders,  mechanics 
and  laborers.  Of  mechanics  and  labourers  there  is  still 
a  great  want.  Masons  and  Carpenters  are  especially 
wanted:  indeed,  from  this  circumstance,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  town  in  buildings  is  greatly  retarded. 

This  town  must  in  future  time  be  a  place  of  great 
manufactory.  Indeed  the  greatest  on  the  continent,  or 
perhaps  in  the  world.  The  present  carriage  from  Phi- 
ladelphia, is  six-pence  for  each  pound  weight,  and  how- 
ever improved  the  conveyance  may  be,  and  by  whatev- 
er channel,  yet  such  is  our  distance  from  either  of  the 
oceans,  that  the  importation  of  heavy  articles  will  still 
be  expensive.   The  manufacturing  them  therefore  will 
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become  more  an  object  here  than  elsewhere.  It  is  a 
prospect  of  this,  with  men  of  reflection,  which  renders 
the  soil  of  this  place  so  valuable." 


RARE  BIRDS. 

Messrs.  Lewis  and  Colt, — 
If  I  do  not  mistake  a  new  and  strange  bird  has  come 
in  among-  us,  within  the  two  or  three  years  past:  On 
my  way  to  meeting  last  Sabbath,  my  companion  point- 
ed out  to  me,  under  the  eaves  of  a  Barn,  no  less  than  13 
nests  of  a  sort,  which,  though  for  many  years  a  pretty 
accurate  observer  of  the  habits  of  birds,  I  never  remem- 
ber before  to  have  seen.  It  is  a  new  species  of  the 
Swallow, — the  Barn  Swallow,  so  common,  that  builds 
its  nest  on  a  pin  that  binds  the  rafters  near  the  roof — 
the  nest  low  and  entirely  open  at  top,  we  have  all  been 
long  acquainted  with  j  the  Bank  Swallow  that  used  to 
build  in  holes  in  the  bank  of  the  river  below  Capt.  Fish- 
er's, (I  speak  of  when  I  was  a  young  man,)  is  also  fam- 
iliar— the  nest  of  the  new  comer  is,  however,  different 
entirely  from  either,  or  any  one  I  ever  saw.  It  is  of 
mud  fastened  to  the  board,  just  under  the  eaves  so  that 
the  shingles  to  which  it  is  carried  will  help  form  a  roof. 
It  is  then  wrought  so  as  to  leave  only  an  open  ring  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  just  large  enough  for  the  birds 
to  go  in.  My  companion  told  me  they  came  to  this  barn 
last  summer  for  the  first  time,  though  he  has  heard  of 
their  being  below  in  the  Valley  for  two  or  three  years. 
Both  birds  occupy  the  nest  at  once  ;  for  it  would  seem 
to  be  not  merely  a  place  to  deposit  the  eggs  and  to 
hatch  the  young,  but  a  house  for  the  parents  and  chil- 
dren. These  that  I  saw  appeared  unusually  tame.  As 
they  fly  it  would  require  an  accurate  observer  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  common  Swallow,  though  I  ob- 
served that  their  tails  were  not  so  distinctly  forked. 
Sitting  on  a  part  made  nest,  two  were  industriously  at 
work.  The  head  is  black  with  a  white  spot  under  the 
eyes,  and  this  larger  in  one  than  the  other:  upon  the 
neck  the  black  changes  to  brown.  My  view  was  too 
hasty  to  enable  me  to  describe  them  particularly.  As 
I  have  neither  Wilson  nor  Buonaparte  to  consult,  I  am 
unable  to  say  whether  this  is  described  among  the  birds 
of  Pennsylvania  or  the  United  States  ;  but  there  is  an 
impression  upon  my  mind  that  Mr.  Clinton  (venerable 
name)  has  mentioned  it  as  the  Swallow  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  then  had  very  recently  began  to  build 
east  of  the  Allegheny. 

If  some  of  your  scientific  correspondents  would  give 
the  public,  through  the  medium  of  the  Democrat,  a  par- 
ticular description  of  this  Swallow,  distinguishing  its 
habits  from  our  old  and  welcome  annual  visitors,  and 
whatever  else  may  be  interesting  in  respect  to  it,  he 
would  confer  a  favour  on  at  least 

A  lover  of  Nature. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above  note,  in  company  with 
several  gentlemen  I  visited  the  Nanticoke  Dam,  at  pre- 
sent the  chief  point  of  attraction.  At  Mr.  James  Lee's 
the  number  of  the  new-come  Swallows  was  so  consider- 
able as  to  excite  immediate  attention.  Muddy  spots  in 
the  road  were  almost  covered  with  them.  On  going  to 
his  barn  we  found  under  the  eaves,  made  and  making, 
62  nests,  and  learned  that  another  tier  would  probably 
be  made  under  the  first.  The  nests  finished  presented 
a  singular  appearance,  the  holes  being  only  just  large 
enough  to  admit  a  bird,  and  yet  the  inside,  one  would 
suppose,  would  easily  accomodate  half  a  dozen.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  description  before  given  I  may  add  that 
each  has  a  white  ring  round  its  neck  ;  and  I  should  think 
them  smaller  than  the  common  Swallow.  It  is  perhaps 
four  or  five  years  since  they  first  came.  Three  or  four 
only  appeared  the  first  season  ;  and  the  number  has  ev- 
ery year  increased.  One  remarkable  circumstance  is 
mentioned  : — Each  spring  four  or  six  come  on  as  pion- 
eers— fly'  around  the  barn — examine  the  old  nests — and 
then  go  away,  returning  after  a  few  days  with  the  whole 
company.    A  i.  o.  N.  Susquehanna  Dem. 


The  Luzeiine. — Mr.  D.  Bird's  Canal  Boat,  Luzerne, 
was  launched  on  Saturday  last.  This  is  the  first  Boat 
for  the  Canal,  that  has  been  built  in  this  vicinity,  and  the 
second  built  in  the  valley.  The  first,  the  Wyoming,  was 
built  at  Shickshinney,  last  summer,  by  Mr.  John  Koons, 
and  we  believe  has  since  been  running  upon  the  Canal 
below. 

Mr.  Bird  intends  to  commence  running  the  Luzerne, 
immediately,  between  this  place  and  Philadelphia,  ib, 

Another  advantage  that  may  be  derived  from  our  Coal 
Mines. — In  the  principal  mine  of  the  Baltimore  Coal 
Company,  between  the  strata  of  coal,  is  found  a  soft, 
black  substance,  very  nearly  resembling  in  appearance 
the  common  shoe  blacking.  A  person  informed  us  that 
he  has  several  times  used  it  for  blacking  boots,  and  be- 
lieves it  to  be  superior  to  the  best  prepared  blacking 
now  in  use.  The  polish  it  produces,  he  informs  us,  is 
quite  as  good,  and  more  durable,  than  that  produced  by 
prepared  blacking,  and  is  not  so  easily  penetrated  by 
water.  Perhaps  this  substance  may  be  found  in  any  of 
our  mines,  and  yet  come  into  general  use  here  as  shoe- 
blacking.  It  may  be  found  to  answer  some  other  pur- 
poses equally  well. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  saving  in  expense,  if  this  sub- 
stance makes  a  more  impervious  paste  for  shoes,  the  dis- 
covery is  valuable.  ib. 


ISAAC  STILL 
Was  a  celebrated  Indian  of  good  education,  a  leader  of 
the  last  remains  of  the  Delawares  adjacent  to  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  a  christian  man  of  fine  morals  and  much 
good  sense  ;  and  was  therefore  employed  as  agent  and 
interpreter,  in  French  as  well  as  English,  in  many  im- 
portant missions  to  distant  Indians  ;  he  was  said  to  have 
travelled  further  over  the  surface  of  our  country  to  the 
unknown  wilds  of  the  West,  than  any  other  individual, 
and  having  seen,  as  he  said,  the  Hocky  Mountains  and 
the  while  Indians  ;  his  journal  of  observations  was  deem- 
ed important,  and  was  therefore  taken  down  by  some 
one  for  publication  ;  but  where  it  now  is,  is  not  known.* 
For  a  considerable  time  he  dwelt  with  his  family,  in  wig- 
wam style,  on  a  part  of  Logan's  place,  now  called  the 
Indian  field  ;  their  oidy  son,  Joshua,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  educated  at  the  Germantown  school  house.  In 
1771,  he  moved  up  into  Buckingham,  purposing  there 
to  collect  his  scattered  tribe,  and  to  move  them  off  to 
the  Wabash,  as  he  said,  "far  away  from  war  and  rum." 
This  he  effected  in  the  fall  of  1775,  having  with  him 
about  40  persons,  chiefly  females,  as  the  men  and  the 
young  and  active  (about  20)  had  gone  on  before.  Mr. 
Samuel  Preston,  who  witnessed  their  departure,  des- 
cribes Still  as  a  fine  looking  man,  wearing  a  hat  orna- 
mented with  feathers.  The  women,  all  bare-headed, 
each  loaded  with  a  large  pack  on  her  back,  fastened 
with  broad  straps  across  their  foreheads,  thus  making 
their  heads  bear  much  of  the  burthen,  they  proceeded 
in  regular  form  of  march.  Thus  ended,  in  the  year 
1775,  the  last  vestige  of  Leni  Lenape  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Philadelphia,  and  from  Bucks  county  and 
Jersey!  Many  further  particulars  concerning  Isaac  Still 
as  an  Indian,,  and  of  his  services  as  an  useful  agent  and 
ally  to  our  cause,  are  told  in  several  MS.  letters  from 
the  said  Samuel  Preston,  and  may  be  consulted  on  page 
556,  and  following,  in  my  MS.  book  deposited  with  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  to  whom  the  facts 
therein  told,  more  appropriately  belong. 

Bucks  county  is  also  identified  with  another  Indian  of 
greatest  fame,  even  of  the  renowned  Tamanend,  (or 
Tamane,  as  Penn  spells  his  name,)  the  tutelary  saint  of 

*It  was  done  while  he  was  on  Logan's  place,  as  he 
said  himself, — and  Mr.  Samuel  Preston  lias  suggested 
(Vide  my  MS.  book,)  some  papers  and  families,  where 
he  thinks  it  might  yet  be  found, — say  among  the  papers 
of  Logan,  Dr.  Barton,  or  H.  Drinker,  or  E.  Pennington, 
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our  country!  His  remains  repose  by  the  side  of  a  spring- 
not  far  from  Doylestown.  A.  leiter  now  before  me  from 
my  friend  E.  M.  says,  "I  have  just  returned  from  visit- 
ing' the  identical  spot  in  which  the  celebrated  Indian 
Chief  St.  Tamane  was  buried.  It  is  about  four  miles 
from  this  village,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  at  the  side  of 
an  endless  spring,  which  after  running  about  a  furlong, 
empties  into  the  Neshaminy, — the  spot  is  worth  visit- 
ing ;  and  the  reflections  it  awakens  are  worth  a  league's 
walk  !"  Another  leltersays,  "  I  have  discovered  a  large 
Indian  mound,  known  by  the  name  of  the  'Giant's 
Grave,'  and  at  another  place  is  an  Indian  burial  ground, 
on  a  very  high  hill,  not  far  from  Doylestown." 

There  is  some  tradition  existing  that  king  Tamanend 
once  had  his  cabin  and  residence  on  the  meadow  near 
the  Ridge  road,  situated  under  a  great  Elm  tree  on 
Francis'  farm.  The  character  of  Tamanend  is  told  at 
length  in  the  interesting  work  of  Heckewelder. 

It  is  with  much  gratification  we  learn,  that  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  and  Nor- 
ristown  rail  road  company,  have  selected  Major  David 
B.  Douglass,  late  professor  of  engineering  at  West 
Point,  chief  engineer  to  direct  the  construction  of  their 
road.  In  the  ability  of  this  gentleman  to  do  justice  to 
the  important  work  he  has  undertaken,  the  public  may 
repose  the  most  unlimited  confidence,  as  well  as  in  his 
ready  co-operation  with  the  company  in  their  design  of 
bringing  the  work  to  a  concl  usion,  as  speedily  as  is  con- 
sistent with  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  execution. — 
He  has,  in  company  with  the  president  of  the  board, 
made  a  minute  examination  of  the  whole  country  through 
which  the  road  must  pass,  and  the  result  of  their  investi- 
gation realizes  the  most  sanguine  anticipations.  Sur- 
veyors are  at  work  on  the  route,  and  every  thing  seems 
to  promise  a  successful  completion  of  the  enterprise. 

U.  S.  Gaz. 


WiLKESBATtnE,  (Pa.)  May  20. 
SPORT. — On  Friday  last,  we  visited  the  Nanticoke 
dam.  'I  he  ride  through  the  charming  country  from 
Wilkesbarre  to  Col.  Lee's,  is  among  the  most  agreeable 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Vrorn  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
below  Col.  lnman's,  the  extensive  bottom  lands  both  in 
Hanover  and  Plymouth;  the  mirror  surface  of  the  Nan- 
ticoke pool;  and  turning  to  the  north-east,  the  view  up 
the  valley,  embracing  the  Wilkesbarre  and  Kingston 
rich  alluvial  lands,  the  borough  and  its  steeples,  the 
bridge,  the  village  of  Kingston,  and  softening  in  the  dis- 
tance and  haze  of  the  atmosphere,  clouded  by  fires  on 
the  mountains,  the  islands  in  the  river,  and  the  Lacka- 
wanna valley,  blending  with  the  horizon,  form  together 
a  landscape  of  unequalled  beauty.  As  we  entered  the 
gorge  of  the  mountains,  what  a  change!  High,  rugged 
mountains!  —  the  rushiogand  roaringof  mighty  waters!  — 
the  river  proceeding  over  the  dam,forming  below  whirl- 
pools of  foam — the  canal,  on  the  opposite  side,  a  noble 
monument  to  the  liberal  enterprize  of  the  state,  and  the 
forecast  and  energy  of  those  bv  whom  it  was  planned, 
and  through  whose  influence  it  has  been  accomplished! 
One  could  not  but  cast  his  eye  back.  There  are  those, 
yet  living,  who  were  in  the  Indian  battle!  How  has 
Freedom  nerved  the  arm,  and  extended  the  power  of 
man!  How  rapidly  are  arts  and  civilization  triumphing! 
Who  so  bold,  looking  back  fifty  years  and  looking  upon 
it  now,  dare  to  look  fifty  years  in  advance,  to  lift  the 
veil,  and  say  what  /hen  shall  be  the  destiny  of  this  love- 
ly valley.  The  most  pleasing  anticipations  fill  the  mind 
in  regard  to  its  future  prosperity.  Accident  may  check, 
or  improvidence  retard  its  advance;  but  Nature  has 
stamped  her  irrevocable  signet  of  wealth  upon  its  ele- 
ments, and  Time  will  witness  that  its  mines  of  anthracite, 
and  productive  soil,  shall  render  it  at  once  the  envy  of 
avarice  and  of  taste. 

We  alighted  from  our  carriage — shouts  of  men  and 
boys  mingled  with  the  roar  of  waters.  On  a  rock,  a  few 
feet  from  the  shore,  were  three  men  fishing,  and  more 


than  twenty  in  other  stations.  Fish  in  shoals,  following 
the  instinct  of  nature,  at  this  season  ascend  the  river, 
but  being  stopped  by  the  dam,  seem  to  be  gathered  in 
the  pools  below  by  millions.  Three  stout  hooks,  fasten- 
ed to  a  strong  line  and  pole,  with  a  sinker  of  lead,  like 
a  lady's  ear  drop,  thrown  into  the  river  and  suddenly 
jerked  up,  is  the  mode  of  taking  the  fish.  Those  on 
the  rock,  were  most  successful;  trout,  bass,  suckers.and 
shad,  were  thrown  out  hand  over  hand.  One  young 
man  had  hooked  up  more  than  40  shad  that  forenoon; 
and,  we  learned,  that  a  coloured  man  that  day  took  70. 
The  lad  received  about  10  dollars  for  his  day's  luck. 
The  black  man  we  could  not  but  smile  to  hear  say,  he 
naturally  could  catch  more  than  any  of  them,  but  his 
hooks  had  become  dull.  Three  that  I  obtained,  at  25 
cents  each,  weighed  16  pounds — a  few  were  larger. 
The  boys  can  best  realize  the  excitement,  of  throwing 
in  bare  hooks,  and  pulling  out  a  shad  that  w  ould  weigh 
5  or  6  pounds!  From  the  dam,  we  went  down  to  a 
seine  fishery,  at  the  Honey  Pot;  the  boys  had  taken 
about  90,  and  were  so  fortunate,  we  were  afterwards 
told,  as  to  get  about  300.  As  the  Northumberland  dams, 
when  repaired,  will  stop  the  shad  hereafter,  this  may  be 
considered  as  the  last  season  of  sport,  in  shad  fishing, 
upon  the  river,  in  Luzerne.  —  Wyoming  Ha  aid. 

While  at  the  dam,  an  affecting  story  was  told  us.  An 
idiot  girl,  aged  about  25,  last  year  became  a  mother  by 
a  labourer  on  the  canal.  The  child  was  a  beautiful  boy, 
sprightly,  fair,  and  evidently  sensible.  Hapless  ofi'spring 
of  idiocy!  object  of  pity !  When  asked  how  old  it  is, 
she  always  answers  "  three  weeks. "  T  hey  took  the 
baby  from  the  mother,  as  she  was  unable  to  nurse  it; 
and  sent  her  to  the  other  side  of  the  Susquehanna;  but 
so  strong  was  maternal  affection  (dearest  of  sympathies), 
that  the  pcor  creature  swam  the  liver  to  get  to  her 
child.    Was'nt  it  cruel  again  to  part  them?  Ib. 

Columbia,  (Pa.)  May  19. 

Early  TJ  heat. — On  the  12th  of  May  inst.  Mr.  James 
E.  Mifflin,  cut  from  his  farm  on  Mockasin  Hill,  near 
Wrightsville,York  county,  and  sent  to  this  office,  twelve 
stalks  of  wheat  in  the  head.  The  heads  were  well  filled, 
and  this  is  the  first  notice  we  have  seen  of  the  kind  this 
season.    The  wheat  was  of  the  Maryland  rare  ripe. 

The  busiest  part  of  the  season  for  the  river  navigation 
is  past,  although  not  a  day  goes  by,  without  something 
coming  down.  The  quantity  of  lumber  w  hich  has  [de- 
scended the  river  this  spring,  will  not  equal  that  of  some 
former  years,  and  the  price  has  been  much  improved. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  to  account  for  this — 
among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter, which  occasioned  the  stopping  of  many  mills — the 
growing  scarcity  of  timber — the  increased  demand. 
The  market  has  been  good,  and  we  believe  the  up-riv- 
er merchants  were  never  better  pleased  with  their  trips 
than  those  of  this  season. 

The  amount  of  produce  which  had  floated  on  the 
Susquehanna,  this  spring,  is  said  to  have  trebled  in  val- 
ue that  of  preceding  ones.  This  is  truly  encouraging. 
The  whiskey, flour,and  grain  markets  have  been  unusual- 
ly good  throughout,  which  will  account  for  the  descent 
of  so  vast  a  quantity  of  those  articles  as  fas  come  down. 

We  learn  that  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  10th  of 
May,  570  Arks  passed  through  the  Susquehanna  Canal 
below  here,  and  that  during  the  same  length  of  time 
about  240  Rafts  went  through.  This  number  would 
have  been  greatly  exceeded,  had  not  the  river  been  so 
uncommonly  high  as  to  enable  many  of  the  craft  to  go 
round." 
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RAIL  ROADS  AND  CANALS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 
Petersburg  and  Roanoke  Rail  Road 
December  8th,  1830. 

Dear  Sir — I  avail  myself  of  a  short  interval  of  leisure, 
to  reply  to  the  queries  of  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant. 

There  are  three  cases  in  which  rail  roads  seem  to  pre- 
sent advantages  over  canals,  or  lock  and  dam  navigation 
in  rivers:  1.  Where  quick  transportation  is  important. 
2.  Where  the  profile  of  a  country,  over  which  a  pro- 
jected improvement  is  to  be  taken,  corresponds  to  its 
trade.  3.  Where  considerable  differences  of  level  are 
to  be  encountered. 

I  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  above  positions,  in 
a  brief  and  simple  manner: 

1.  Where  quick  transportation  is  desirable,  rail  roads, 
cseteris  paribus,  are  more  available  than  canals,  because 
on  the  latter,  in  order  to  gain  any  increase  of  velocity, 
beyond  the  slow  motion  usual  on  them,  a  much  more 
than  proportionate  increase  of  power  is  requisite;  in 
other  words,  a  waste  of  power  must  be  sustained.  The 
amount  of  this  last  has  been  variously  estimated,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  different  circumstances  under  which 
experiments  have  been  made.  The  idea  most  usually 
adopted  by  writers  on  the  subject  is,  that  the  power  re- 
quired to  propel  a  boat,  on  different  velocities,  is  as  the 
square  of  those  velocities;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  desire  to 
increase  the  velocity  of  a  boat  from  three  to  six  miles 
'per  hour,  we  must  expend  four  times  the  power  to  ef- 
fect it,  or  sustain  a  waste  of  power  in  travelling  any 
given  distance,  of  one-half.  This  estimate,  however, 
is  certainly  erroneous,  as  would,  be  any  rule  given, 
without  reference  to  the  width,  draught,  and  shape  of 
the  boat,  and  cross-section  of  the  canal.  Under  any 
circumstances,  however,  the  power  necessary  to  effect 
an  increase  of  velocity,  is  much  more  than  proportion- 
ate to  such  increase;  and,  of  course,  a  waste  of  power, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  even  on  canals  of  the  greatest 
i  cross-section,  must  be  sustained.  ; 

On  a  rail  road,  however,  whatever  its  graduation,  if 
we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  resistance  of  air,  (at 
moderate  velocities  of  but  little  moment,)  we  have  only 
to  increase  our  power  arithmetically,  to  attain  any  de- 
sirable speed.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  travel  six  miles  in- 
stead of  three  per  hour,  we  have  occasion  to  expend 
twice  the  power  previously  required  in  a  given  time, 
and  no  more;  of  course,  as  a  trip  is  effected  in  one-halt" 
the  time,  the  whole  amount  of  power  expended  in 
transporting  a  ton  of  goods  on  a  rail  toad,  between  any 
two  given  point.?,  is  precisely  the  same. 

The  above  view  of  the  subject,  applies  to  a  canal  on 
which  high  velocities  would  be  admissible.  On  a  canal, 
of  which  the  banks  were  not  secured  against  abrasion, 
by  pavements,  <r -vertical  walling-,  a  velocity  exceeding 
three  or  four  miles  per  hour,  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
at  all,  in  consequence  of  the  in  jury  they  would  sustain. 

It  is  to  the  great  facilities  it  affords  for  a  speedy  transit 
of  goods  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  magnificent  rail  way,  lately  construct- 
ed between  those  two  towns,  mainly  look  for  a  reim- 
bursement of  the  heavy  expenses  incurred  in  its  con- 
struct on.  Their  work  has  to  sustain  the  competition 
of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's,  and  Lehigh  and  Wigan 
canals,  and  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  navigation.  There 
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is,  notwithstanding,  every  reason  to  believe,  that  it  will 
prove  extremely  profitable.  Merchants,  incurring  char- 
ges for  their  crews,  and  paying  heavy  dockage  duties 
in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  will  generally  prefer  hastening 
the  arrival  of  goods,  even  at  a  handsome  advance  in  the 
price  of  carriage,  to  awaiting  their  more  tedious  transit 
by  water;  and  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester,  having 
large  numbers  of  workmen  employed,  would,  of  course, 
prefer  paying  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  transportation, 
to  a  slight  delay,  at  an  important  crisis,  in  the  receipt 
of  their  staples. 

The  second  case,  more  favourable  to  rail  "roads,  is 
where  the  profile  of  the  country,  over  which  the  pro- 
jected improvement  is  to  be  taken,  corresponds  to  its 
trade. 

On  a  well-constructed  level  rail  road,  a  horse  will  draw 
about  ten  tons.  If  the  rail  road  ascend  as  much  as 
eighteen  feet  per  mile,  his  fair  load  will  not  exceed  six 
tons.  But  if  the  horse  descends,  instead  of  ascending  on 
a  rail  road  of  this  inclination,  he  will  draw  with  equal 
ease,  twenty-four  tons,  or  four  times  his  ascending  load. 
Now,  if  a  trade  about  equal  in  each  direction  is  to  be 
accommodated,  it  is  evident  that  the  best  profile  which 
can  be  had  is  a  level;  and  on  this,  the  useful  effect  of 
a  horse  (being  only  ten  tons)  would  hot  exceed  the 
third  of  what  it  would  be  on  a  canal.  But,  if  the  busi- 
ness of  the  road  be  altogether  a  descending  trade,  or 
consist  of  the  transportation  of  coal,  ores,  or  metals,  to 
landings,  when  the  empty  wagons  are  to  be  returned, 
then  the  useful  effect  of  a  horse,  in  a  trip,  on  a  rail  road 
approaches  nearly  to  that  of  a  canal,  even  at  a  slow  mo= 
tion. 

In  this  case,  the  fall  in  the  line,  which,  on  a  cana), 
would  cause  a  serious  accession  of  expense,  in  the  item 
of  lockage,  is  the  source  of  no  increased  expense,  and 
of  important  facilities  in  transportation  on  a  rail  road. 

It  is  owing  to  this  particular  feature  in  rail  roads,  that 
though  they  have  been  only  very  lately  introduced  in 
England,  for  the  purposes  of  general  commerce,  they 
have  been  long  known,  and  extensively  resorted  to,  in 
the  mining  d  stricts  of  that  prosperous  country.  Be- 
tween the  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  canals,  and  the  fur- 
naces and  forges,  of  those  districts,  rail  roads  have  been 
generallv  obtained  of  a  gradation  favomable  to  a  de- 
scending business,  or  which  presented  the  desideratum 
of  the  proportion — a  projile  approximating  to  the  trade. 

The  third  case,  above  cited,  in  which  rail  io  ds  ap. 
pear  more  applicable  than  canals,  is  when  considerable 
differences  of  le vel  are  to  be  surmounted.  The  expense 
attendant  on  the  construction,  and  the  delay  and  risk  of 
interruption  in  '.lie  use  of  a  canal,  requiring  a  large  num. 
ber  of  locks,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  for  high  levels,  need  not  be  comment- 
ed  on.  On  a  rail  road,  a  few  inclined  planes,  executed 
generally  at  as  little  cost,  and  passed  over  in  as  small  a 
space  of  time  as  an  equal  number  of  locks  would  re- 
quire, surmount  often  twenty  times  the  elevation  of  an 
ordinary  canal-lift,  and,  if  due  precaution  be  taken,  with 
as  little  danger  of  accident  or  delay. 

The  above  seems  to  me,  a  correct  catalogue  of  the 
class  of  cases  in  which  rail  roads  will  generally  be  found 
more  expedient  than  canals.  Of  course,  much  will  de- 
pend, in  every  case  under  consideration,  on  localities, 
on  the  relative  facilities  afforded  by  the  country  for  an 
improvement  of  either  description,  and  the  comparative 
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annual  charges,  as  well  as  first  cost,  of  either  a  rail  road 
or  canal. 

Your  second  query  is,  whether  "  the  experiments 
made,  or  now  making",  with  steam  boats,  are  such  as  to 
warrant  the  expectation,  that  canals,  or  river  naviga- 
tion, With  locks  and  dams,  will  gain  on  the  present 
comparative  estimate  with  rail  roads?" 

The  reply  to  this  query  involves,  as  regards  canals, 
but  few  considerations,  and  is  much  more  simple  than 
that  to  your  first.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the 
power  necessary  to  effect  an  increase  of  velocity  on  a 
canal  (whether  that  of  steam  or  horses),  is  much  more 
than  proportionate  to  such  increase,  whilst  on  a  rail  road 
the  increase  is  simply  arithmetical.  Now,  at  a  low 
velocity,  horse-power  on  canals  is  nearly  as  cheap  as 
steam  power,  and  the  principal  object  in  introducing 
steam-power,  would  be  to  attain  a  much  higher  velocity, 
than  could  be  conveniently  procured  with  horses.  But, 
for  this  purpose,  the  banks  of  canals  must  be  secured 
against  abrasion,  by  a  pavement  or  wall;  and  if  in  at- 
taining, by  steam-power,  a  high  velocity  on  a  canal,  a 
•waste  of  power  is  to  be  experienced,  which  would  not 
be  on  a  rail  road,  it  is  obvious,  that  for  a  high  velocity, 
or  in  that  class  of  cases  in  which  steam-power  would  be 
introduced  as  an  auxiliary,  rail  roads  would  be  prefer- 
able, and  that  any  improvements,  in  the  applicability  of 
steam-power  to  the  purposes  of  transportation,  would 
be  more  likely  to  operate  in  favour  of  rail  roads  than 
canals. 

It  is,  however,  otherwise  with  lock  and  dam  naviga- 
tion. Heretofore  it  has  been,  in  this  country,  deemed 
an  objection  to  the  adoption  of  artificial  means  of  in- 
creasing the  depth  of  water,  and  overcoming  the  fall  in 
rivers,  that  the  excessive  rises  of  our  streams,  prevented 
the  construction  of  a  towing-path,  useful  alike  in  high 
and  low  water.  This  objection,  of  course,  will  cease 
to  apply,  if  by  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
steam-engines,  or  their  applications,  they  become,  for 
boats,  the  most  eligible  propelling  power.  Kiver  navi- 
gation, of  course,  may  be  expected  to  gain  in  a  future 
estimate  with  canals;  and,  as  many  of  the  rivers  of  our 
country,  admit  of  a  lock  and  dam  navigation  at  a  very 
moderate  expense,  we  may  hope,  notwithstanding  the 
superior  efficiency  of  rail  roads  for  high  velocities,  that 
the  invention  of  Fulton,  which,  on  its  introduction,  con- 
ferred such  a  value  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
may  be,  at  no  remote  period,  equally  available  on  the 
noble  streams  of  the  east. 

,  The  above  views,  though  the  result  of  much  occa- 
sional reflection,  have  been  hastily  thrown  together, 
and  I  fear  may  not  be  of  much  use  to  you.  I  do  not 
know,  however,  that  I  should  have  more  leisure  within 
any  short  time  to  mature  them  belter,  and,  therefore, 
send  them  to  you  in  their  present  shape.  Such  as  they 
are,  you  are  welcome  to  use  them  in  any  way  you  may 
desire. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours," 

MONCUHE  ROBINSON. 
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Concluded  from  page  344. 
Sixthly.  The  committee  of  Manufactures  in  the 
Senate  remark,  "That  they  are  of  opinion  with  the  pe- 
titioners, that  there  should  be  a  just  proportion  be- 
tween the  duties  upon  bar  iron  and  those  upon  hard- 
ware, but  this  proportion  can  be  more  properly  attain- 
ed by  increasing  tiie  duties  upon  hardware,  "than  by  re- 
ducing them  upon  iron,  as  this,  without  injuring  the 
manufacture  ot  iron,  would  protect  the  manufacturer  of 
hardware;  but  this  it  seems,  the  petitioners  do  not  ask 
or  wish."  Had  the  Committee  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  practical  effects  of  the  duties  on  iron  and  hard- 
ware, in  relation  to  iheir  operation  on  each  other,  and 
of  course  that  no  duty  on  hardware,  short  of  that  on  iron, 
could  "protect,"  as  it  is  called,  the  manufacturer  of 


hardware;  and  the  duty  on  iron  has  already  been  shown 
to  be  from  159  to  282|  per  cent,  on  the  augmentation 
of  from  six  to  eleven  times  the  present  rate's  of  duties 
on  hardware,  which  your  memorialists  would  not  only 
consider  impracticable,  hut  altogether  unjust,  they  hav- 
ing no  other  object  in  the  relief  they  now  pray  for,  than 
to  be  enabled  to  bring  their  own  idustry  into  fair  and 
equal  compelion  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  which 
the  present  exorbitant  duties  on  the  raw  materials  they 
make  use  of  wholly  prevents.and  which  they  trust  must, 
from  the  statements  already  presented,  clearly  appear. 
Your  memorialists  will  be  excused  for  once  more  repeat- 
ing, that  as  long  as  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  is  high- 
er than  on  the  manufactured  article,  so  long  will  the 
foreign  manufacturer  keep  possession  of  the  market. 
Moreover,  if  the  duly  on  hardware  should  be  raised 
above  its  present  rates,  so  far  from  benefiting  any  class 
of  your  memorialists,  it  would  only  tend  to  substitute 
hemp,  leather,  wood,  and  other  cheap  materials,  for 
the  iron  which  is  now  used.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fall 
in  the  prices  of  iron,  consequent  upon  a  reduction  of 
duties,  would  materially  extend  its  use  and  promote  its 
further  -'consumption;  and  thus,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  business  of  your  memorialists  would  necessarily  be 
increased, the  whole  country,  in  the  capacity  of  consum- 
ers, would  feel  its  benefits.  And  your  memorialists  will 
here  be  permitted  further  to  remark,  upon  the  authority 
of  all  experience,  that  a  nation  which  excels  in  the 
production  of  cheap  iron,  which  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  the  freest  and  most  unlimited  competition, 
must  excel  in  all  the  useful  aits. 

Seventhly.  The  committee  of  the  Senate  state,  that 
"They  have  received  no  information  to  convince  them 
that  these  articles,  to  wit,  axes,  adzes,  drawing  knives, 
cutting  knives,  sickles  or  reaping  kooks,  scythes, 
spades,  shovels,br'tdle  bits,squares  of  iron  or  steel,  steel- 
yards,  scale-beams,  socket  chisels,  vices  and  wood 
screws,  are  not  sufficiently  protected."  Your  memo- 
rialists, in  their  former  petition,  did  not,  nor  do  they 
now,  ask  for  anv  additional  burden  to  be  laid  on  the 
consumer  of  the  above  articles,  but  they  conceive  that 
the  fact.as  stated  by  the  committee,  furnishes  satisfacto- 
ry proof  that  the  manufacturer  ot  the  domestic,  is  not  on 
as  favourable  a  footing  in  the  American  maiket,  as  the 
manufacturer  of  the  same  foreign  article.  The  com- 
mittee acknowledges  a  duty  ot  95  per  cent,  on  raw 
iron,  which  your  memorialists  believe  they  have  already 
shown  to  be  from  159  to  282£  per  cent.;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  report  of  the  committee  states,  that  they 
have  received  no  evidence  that  the  articles  just  enu- 
merated are  not  sufficiently  protected.  Now,  to  your 
memorialists,  nothing  can  he  clearer,  than  that  three 
tons  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  hardware,  can  be  imported 
into  the  United  States,  as  far  as  the  duties  are  in  ques- 
tion, at  the  same  cost  as  one  ton  of  iron  in  its  raw  state, 
according  to  the  very  statements  furnished  by  the  com- 
mittee themselves.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  from  six  to 
ten  tons  can  be  imported,  in  the  state  of  hardware,  for 
one  ton  in  its  raw  state.  In  averaging  the  duty  of  $78 
40  per  ton  with  that  of  $37  per  ton,  supposing  the  duty 
on  hardware  to  be  35  per  cent,  it  evidently  appears 
that  the  views  presented  by  your  memorialists  could  not 
have  been  entirely  understood  by  the  committee  of 
the  Senale. 

Eighthly.  The  committee  of  the  Senate  remark  that 
"There  must  evidently  be  a  mistake  in  the  statement 
of  the  petitioners,  that  there  are  annually  imported 
60,000  tons  of  hammered  bar  iron."  In  reply,  jour 
memorialists  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  committee 
have  not  clearly  comprehended  the  views  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  this  part  of  your  memorialists'  petition. 
Your  memorialists  Imve  therefore  now  taken  consider- 
able pains  in  procuring  documents,  and  information 
from  different  sources,  which  enable  them  to  present, 
as  they  hope,  an  entirely  satisfactory  exhibition  of  the 
same  fact,  or  at  least  as  far  as  the  subject  will  admit  of 
elucidation.    In  the  first  place,  a  quantity  of  iron  con- 
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tained  in  any  g iven  quantity  of  hardware,  paying  ad  va- 
lorem duty,  cannot  be  come  at  in  any  other  way,  than 
by  estimating  it  as  forming  an  aliquot  part  of  the  first  cost 
which  your  memorialists  estimate  at  one-third.  But, 
should  it  be  here  urged  that  t  his  rate  is  too  high.it  tht-n  is 
manifest,  that  your  memorialists  will  have  underrated 
their  own  labour,  and  consequently  would  be  greater 
losers.  Proceeding  then  on  this  basis,  the  following 
results  are  obtaine<l,namely: — Imports  of  hardu ar»-,sub- 
jcct  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  c  nt.  §2,725,430 

Ditto,    pa)  ing  a  duty  of  from  3'J  to  40 

per  cent,  say  35  per  cent.    -  440,201 

Ditto,    paying  specific  duties,        -  180,515 


3,00  0 
2C6 


The  whole  amount  of  hardware  imported 

during  the  fiscal  year  1828-9,  -  -  §3,346,146 
The  raw  material,  iron,  contained  in  the  above  hard- 
ware, amounted  to  33,939^  tons,  paying  the  ad  valorem 
duty  of  25  percent  on  the  first  cost  of  the  iron,  which 
was  §33  33  per  ton,  showing  that  each  ton  of  iron,  of 
this  description,  has  actually  been  introduced  into  the 
United  State--,  at  the  rate  of  §5  50  duty  per  ton,  or 
within  a  small  fraction  thereof.  Hence,  the  above 
3S,939£  tons  must  have  paid,  in  duties,  the  sum  of 

§214,167  25 
The  hardware  subject  to  specific  duties  con- 
tained 6289^  tons,  paying,  as  above  sta- 
ted, percent,  or  §8  25  per  ton,  52,072  92 
And  2579  tons,  payinga  specific  duty,  say 

of  §7  per  ton,  18,053  00 


■  The  whole  amount  of  the  duty  paid  on 

47,798  tons  in  hardware,  §284,293  17 

Had  the  above  47,798  tons  been  imported  in  its  raw 
state  of  bar,  sheet,  rod,  or  hoop  iron,  the  duly  in  that 
case  would  have  been  §1,568,526,  estimating  the  duty 
at  only  §37  per  ton,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  du- 
ty of  three  and  a  half  cents,  and  the  first  cost,  of  hoop, 
sheet,  and  rod  iron;  and  in  both  cases  assuming  the 
lowest  duties  and  the  lowest  priced  iron.  At  tliis  fate, 
the  discriminating  duty  in  favour  of  the  British  manu- 
facturer, was  actually  §1,284,332  8;>,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1828-9.  We  also  imported  during  the  same  period, 
about  3000  tons  of  sheet  iron,  in  the  form  of  tin  plates, 
upon  which,  the  iron  contained  in  these  plates,  tin  be- 
ing free,  paid  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  §48,646  90. 
Now,  had  this  iron  been  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  sheets,  and  have  here  been  tin- 
ned, the  duty  on  the  iron  in  sheets  would  have  been 
§78  40  per  ton,  or  -  -       §235,200  00 

Whilst  in  tin  plates  it  only  paid  the  sum  of  48,648  90 

Making  a  discriminating  duty  in  favor  of  the  

.British  tinner,  of   -       -       -       -     §186,551  10 

During  the  existence  of  such  a  discriminating  duty, 
it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  embark  in  the  tinning  of 
iron- in  this  country;  and,  it  may  be  added,  furnishes,  if 
it  were  required,  additional  proof  of  the  absurdity  of 
the  present  exorbitant  duties  on  the  raw  material.  Of 
steel  and  iron  wire,  there  was  imported  during  the 
year  1828-9,  into  the  United  States,  463,145  lbs.  equi- 
valent to  206  tons,  1  cwt.  2qrs.  21bs.  on  which  article 
the  same  discriminating  duty  in  favour  of  the  British 
wire-workers  has  also  been  carefully  imposed,  which 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  previous  calculations, 
in  relation  to  knitting  needles.  The  fallowing  is, 
therefore  a  recapitulation  of  the  quantity  of  iron  import- 
ed in  the  shape  of  hardware,  with  the  duty  thereon, 
which  it  is  now  subject  to,  namely — 

Hardware  subject  to  the  duty  of  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  in  wdiich  the  iron 
paid  a  proportional  duty  of  §5  50  per 
ton,  tons,  38.929J 

Ditto,  paying 35  per  cent,  duty,  the  iron 

paying  §8  25  per  ton,       -  -  6,289£ 

Ditto,  paying  specific  rates  of  duty,  in 
which  the  iron  pays  seven  dollars 
per  ton,  2,579 


Tin  paying  15  per  cent,  in  which  the-- 

iron  pays  SI 2  50  per  ton- 
Wire  paying  from  six  to  ten  cents  per 
pound,  --. 
Sheet,  rod,  hoop,  and  other  descrip. 
lions  of  iron,  paving  three  and  a  half 
cents  per  pound,  - 
Bar  iron  rolledjpaying  a  duty  of  £37  per 

ton  .....  3.33?$ 

M  iking  the  total  of  the  above  descrip- 
tions of  iron,  all  manufactured  by 
the  process  of  rolling,       -       -  tons,55,5I4J 

To  which  add  the  imported  hammer- 
ed iron,  29,486 

Making  the  aggregate  quantity  of  iron' 
imported  into  the  United  States  du- 
ring the  year  1828-9,  amount  to       .  84.99J 

Of  which  amount  there  has  been  re-ex- 
ported, in  all  forms,  ...  3,654£ 

Showing  the  actual  home  consumption 
of  foreign  iron  to  be  ...        tons,  81,344 

Now,  if  to  this  amount  there  also  be  ad- 
ded the  quantity  produced  in  the 
United  States,  which,  according  to 
the  estimates  of  iron  masters  exam- 
ined before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1828, 
was  30,000  tons;  but  which  an  intel- 
ligent practical  man,  who  travelled 
through  the  United  Statesy-for  the 
express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
fact,  as  the  result  of  the  most  careful 
inquiries,  estimates  at  -  -  35,000 

The  annual  consumption  of  iron  in  the  ■ 

United  States  will  be  -  -  tors,  116,344 
Of  these  thirty-five  thousand  tons,  prodtic  d  in  the 
United  S'ates,  10,000  tons  only  reaches  the  sja  board, 
and  with  the  81,344  tons  ofimported  iron,  makes  the 
actual  quantity  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  dealers 
in  iron  on  the  sea  board,  to  be  91,344  ton*,  and  25,000 
tons  retained  in  the  interior  thereto  be  used.  Fiom 
this  statement  it  appears.thatof  rolled  iron, ten-elevenths 
were  imported  in  the  manufactured,  and  the  remaining 
eleventh  in  the  raw  state;  that  the  quantity  of  rolled 
iron,  in  all  its  various  forms,  compared  with  hammered 
iron,  is  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  that  the 
American  manufactured  bar  iron, which  comes  to  the  sea 
board,  compared  with  the  imported  foreign  iron,  in  all 
shapes,  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  nine,  or  out  of 
90,000  tons  only  10,000  tons;  and  that  the  American 
iron,  compared  with  foreign  iion,  imported  in  the  state 
of  hardware,  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  six,  or  out 
of  60,000  tons  only  10,000  tons,  which  last  named  quan- 
tity, according  to  the  statements  of  the  iron  masters 
who  were  examined  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1828,  included  every  description 
ofriron  brought  from  the  interior  to  the  sea  board  of 
the  United  States.  Your  memorialists  unhesitatingly 
and  solemnly  affirm, that  the  protection  which  has  been 
granted  by  the  several  acts  of  Congress  to  this  very  in- 
considerable quantity  of  American  iron,  forming,  as  has 
been  shown,  so  small  a  portion  of  the  general  supply, 
and  the  greatest  proportion  of  which  is  owned  by  some 
of  our  richest  capitalists,  has  not  only  been  severely 
and  oppressively  burdensome  to  your  memorialists,  as 
artisans  and  mechanics,  the  extent  and  prosperity  of 
whose  business  is  dependent  upon  the  abundant  and 
cheap  supply  of  this  important  raw  article,  but  -a'so  to 
all  the  consumers  of  iron,  in  its  almost  innume^jble 
forms,  throughout  every  part  of  the  United  States.  And 
your  memorialists  will  add  that  the  proprietors  of  Ame- 
rican iron  ore  banks,  forges  and  furnaces,  are,  by  the 
enactments  in  question,  themselves  made  to  feel  the  fol- 
ly of  such  restrictions,  it  having  already  been  demon= 
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strated,  that  the  effect  of  these  enactments  is  to  cause 
i,-on  to  be  imported  in  various  manufactured  forms,  and 
thus  lessen  the  demand  for  this  invaluable  metal,  in  a 
raw  slate,  whether  American  or  otherwise. 

Eighthly'.  As  the  committee  of  the  Senate  have 
pointed  out  to- your  memorialists;  and  may  by  consider- 
ed as  having-  recommended  to  them,  to  import  iron  in 
bars  of  a  large  size,lo  be  here  converted  into  the  required 
smaller  sizes  by  the  American  rolling  mills,  the  imprac- 
ticability of  which  has  already  been  established,  your 
memorialists  feel  authorized,  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, to  submit  their  own  views  of  this  point,  which  en- 
tirely differ  from  those  of  the  committee  of  the  Senate. 
Instead  of  restricting1  the  importation  of  iron,  as  is  now 
done  by  enormous  duties  on  this  material,  in  its  crudest 
raw  state,  your  memorialists  would  admit  pig  iron  en- 
tirely free,  and  not  increase  the  present  duties  on  hard- 
ware or  manufactured  iron,  only  about  one  third  of 
what  they  now  are  on  the  metal  in  its  crude  state. 
On  this  basis  your  memorialists  will  exhibit  the  follow- 
ing results.  Pig  iron,  which  in  Great  Britain  generally 
se.ls  at  half  the  price  of  bar  iron;  manufactured  by  roll- 
ing, may  be  estimated  at  three  pounds  sterling  per  ton, 
at  par  equivalent  to  §13  33. 

ton  of  pig  iron,  the  necessary  quantity 
to  make  a  ton  of  bar,       •  $16  66 

Exchange,  six  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  the 

current  rate,       -  -  -  •        1  04 

Freightjone  shillingand  six  pence  per  ton 

on  one  and  a  quarton  ton        -        -        .        3  47 
Commission,  insurances,  and  other  char- 
ges say       -  -  -  1  00 


The  actual  cost  of  a  ton  and  a  quarter  of 
imported  pig  iron,  - 
j    175  bushels  of  charcoal,  at  four  cents  per 
bushel  in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 
Drawing  by  the  hammering  process, 
Allowance  for  water  privilege,  dam,  &c. 
Expense  of  overseeing  and  contingencies, 


$22  17 

7  00 
9  00 
1  00 
0  83 


The  whole  cost  of  a  ton  of  iron,  manu- 
factured by  hammering,  when  the  pigs 
are  imported  free  of  duly,       -       -  $40  00 

But,  when  manufactured  by  puddling  and  rolling, 
the  cost  of  a  ton  of  iron  would  be  proportionably  less. 
In  support  of  the  correctness  of  the  above  conclusions, 
jour  memorialists  will  refer  to  the  testimony  in  relation 
to  iron,  given  before  the  committee  on  Manufactures.in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  January,  1828,  by  the 
Hon.  Richard  Keese  and  the  Hon.  John  Mitchell,  both 
members  of  the  Mouse,  and  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson,  of 
Morris  county, New  Jersey.  The  two  former  gentle- 
men having  stated  before  the  committee  that  they  had 
been  engaged  in  the  business  of  making  bar  or  bloom 
iron;  and  the  latter  that  he  was  then,  and  had  been 
nearly  all  his  life,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron; 
and  all  three  of  the  gentlemen  declared  that  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  iron  business.  The  statements 
about  to  be  deduced,  are  drawn  from  an  average  of  the 
statements  of  all  three  of  the  above  named  gentlemen, 
and  can  be  verified  by  reference  to  the  minutes  of  evi- 
dence taken  belore  the  committee  on  Manufactures,and 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
the  31st  January,  1828.  Mr.  Mitchell,  it  will  be  found, 
stated  175  bushels  of  coal  as  the  computed  average  for 
making  and  drawing  a  ton  of  bar  iron  from  pigs;  Mr. 
Keese  said  that  500  bushels  of  coal  is  the  usual  quanti- 
ty; and  Mr.  Jackson  800  bushels,  the  average  quantity 
to  make  one  ton  of  bar  iron  from  the  ore.  By  averag- 
ing these  three  several  statements,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
475  bushels  of  coal  at  the  average  of  five  and  a 
half  cents  per  bushel,  will  be  saved  in  making  one  ton 
ofiron  from  imported  pigs.  It  will  thence  follow,  that 
in  six  items,  a  saving  of  upwards  of  fifty  dollars  per  ton 
will  be  effected,  by  importing  iron  in  pigs,  as  will  be 
clearly  exhibited  by  the  following  statement. 


Pig  iron,  if  imported,  cheaper  than  ore, 
(as  stated  by  Mr.  Keese,) 

Saving,  in  the  quantity  of  coal  required, 
in  the  difference  bet  ween  blooming  and 
refining  from  the  pig,  475  bushels,  at 
five  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel, 

Difference  in  cost  and  drawing,  between 
the  same  two  processes, 

Carting  and  water  carriage  to  New  York, 

Storage  and  other  expenses,  as  it  can  be 
made  in  or  so  near  the  markets  in 
which  the  sales  can  be  effected, 

Wash  ore,  measuring  coal,  small  repairs 
about  the  forge,  &c. 


$1  83 


24  93 

9  00 
8  00 


4  50 
4  00 


Amount  of  saving  on  the  above  six  items, 

if  the  pig  be  imported,  ...  £52  26 
Now,  if  we  subtract  this  amount  from 
what  Mr.  Keese  assumed  to  be  the  • 
worth  of  a  ton  of  iron  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  to  wit,  ninety  dollars,  the 
remainder  will  show  the  price  at  which 
by  their  statement,  the  same  quantity, 
of  a  better  description  of  iron,  could, 
by  the  refining  process,  be  produced 
from  pigs.and  yield  the  same  profit  to  the 
manufacturer,  which  is  the  difference 
between  $52  26  and  $90,  namely,  37  74 

The  cost  of  a  ton  of  iron,  according  to  Mr. 
Keese,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  (See 
page  23,  Rep.)  $90  00 

It  will  be  observed,  that  between  this  statement, 
the  elements  of  which  have  been  drawn  ftom  the  testi- 
mony of  Messrs.  Keese,  Mitchell  find  Jackson,  and  that 
which  your  memorialists  have  given,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  $2  26;  your  memorialists'  estimate  of  the  whole 
cost  of  a  ton  ofiron  made  from  imported  pigs  being  $40. 
As  the  above  gentlemen  all  spoke  of  the  iron  busi- 
ness being  a  losing  one,  this  difference  of  $2  26  per 
ton  in  their  favor,  would  afford  them  a  handsome  profit, 
without  including  other  deductions  that  could  be  made 
from  their  estimates.  But  they  remarked  before  the 
committee,  that  their  hands,team,  work,  coal,  Etc.  were 
paid  for  by  them  in  farm  produce  and  store  goods, 
which,  it  is  well  known,  are  charged  at  much  higher 
rates,  than  the  same  articles  when  obtained  elsewhere, 
and  which,  moreover,  is  admitted  by  these  gentlemen, 
in  their  evidence  given  before  the  committee,  when 
they  expressly  declared,  that  in  this  way  their  "losses" 
were  made  up.  The  difference,  then,  between  the 
rates  at  which  they  dispose  of  store  goods  and  produce, 
and  the  current  cash  prices  of  the  same  articles, 
unquestionably  is  a  profit,  which  must  be  carried  to  the 
credit  of  iron,  and  not  to  that  of  goods  and  produce, 
which  can  never  be  considered,  in  any  correct  state- 
ment, as  being  worth  more  than  the  common  market 
price.  It  may  be  further  said,  that  even  according  to 
their  own  views  of  profit  and  loss,  however  erroneous 
and  inadmissible,  that  as  their  "establishments"  furnish 
a  good  market,  some  portion  at  least  of  the  remunera- 
tion should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the ''establsh- 
ment."  The  results  here  deduced,  in  relation  to  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron  into  bar,  may  be  equally  appli- 
ed to  blooms,  scraps,  loops,  or  other  iron  in  a  less  manu- 
factured state  than  bar;  &  the  effect  of  the  free  importa. 
tion  not  only  of  pigs,  but  of  blooms,  scraps,  loups,  &c. 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  American  industry,  as  the 
same  articles  are  now  imported  in  the  state  of  hard- 
ware. 

Ninthly,  When  your  memorialists  compare  the  duties 
on  iron,  with  those  on  teas,  coffee,  and  salt,  which,  at 
the  last  session  of  the  present  Congress  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  reduce,  the  former  will  be  found  to  be 
much  more  objectionable  than  the  latter.  Iron,  in  the 
bar,  is  susceptible  of  having  added  to  its  value  double 
its  own  cost;  whilst  tea,  coffee  and  salt,  are  all  imported 
in  the  precise  state  they  are  ultimately  consumed. 
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In  conclusion,  your  memorialists  beg  leave  to  say,  that 
as  the  satements  in  their  former  petitition  were  not  fully 
comprehended  by  the  committee  of  the  Senate.to  whom 
they  were  referred,  and  that  as  they  were  and  are  anx- 
ious to  make  themselves  clearly  understood,  tliey  must 
be  excused  for  taking  up  so  much  time  with  details 
which  cannot  be  practically  known  but  to  themselves; 
and  which,  they  believe,  fully  warrant  the  relief  for 
which  they  now  earnestly  pray — namely, 

First.  That  all  the  existing'  duties  on  pig  iron,  scraps, 
boiler  plates,  and  all  other  iron  in  loops,  slabs,  blooms, 
or  any  other  state  less  manufactured  than  bar  iron,  be 
abolished  or  repealed,  and  the  importation  of  the  same 
be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Secondly.  That  all  bar  iron,  manufactured  by  ham- 
mering', be  admitted  subject  to  the  duty  of  April  27, 
1816,  on  its  importation,  to  wit,  at  the  rate  of  45  cents 
per  cwt. 

Thirdly.  That  all  descriptions  of  iron  manufactured 
by  rolling,  including  bar,  bolt,  rod,  sheet,  snd  hoop,  of 
every  size  and  quality,  be  admitted,  subject  to  a  duty 
not  exceeding  that  now  imposed  on  the  importation  of 
hardware,  namely,  25  per  cent. 

Fourthly.  That  wire,  of  iron  or  steel,  of  all  sizes  and 
numbers,  be  admitted,  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  the 
manufactures  of  wire  are  now,  on  their  importation,  sub- 
ject to,  namely,  25  per  cent. 

Fifthly.  That  the  duty  now  imposed  on  rail  road  iron, 
when  punched  in  the  United  States,  be  remitted,  or  a 
drawback  of  the  existing  duty  be  allowed  thereon,  on 
all  sums  exceeding  fifty  dollars. 

And  lastly.  That  the  existing  duties  on  steel  be  abol- 
ished or  repealed,  and  the  importation  of  the  same  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty. 


[From  Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia.] 
BLACKBEARD,  THE  PIRATE. 
It  would  appear  as  if  none  of  the  pirates  so  much  agi- 
tated the  minds  of  our  proper  ancestors  as  Blackbeard  : 
his  very  name  raising  ideas  of  something  terrific  and 
cruel.  His  proper  name  was  Teach,  who  acquired  the 
cognomen  as  possessing  in  his  person  an  alarming  black 
beard,  probably  cherished  for  purposes  of  effect  to  ter- 
rify his  enemy,  and  as  in  full  keeping  with  his  black  or 
bloody  flag.  His  depredations  in  our  proper  seas  were 
considerably  more  modern  than  the  piracies  of  Kid  ;  and 
after  Blaekbeard's  career  was  ended  in  1718,  there 
were  many,  as  we  shall  presently  show  to  succeed  him. 
But  we  have,  however,  mention  of  a  piracy,  even  ear- 
lier than  Kid's  known  piracies,  even  as  early  as  his  pri- 
vateering; for  very  early  in  the  rise  of  our  infant  city, 
one  Brown,  of  the  Assembly,  a  son-in-law  too  of  the 
Deputy  Governor,  Colonel  Markham,  was  refused  his 
seat  in  the  House,  on  his  alleged  connexion  with  the 
pirates.*  They  doubtless  found  such  a  defenceless 
place,  a  ready  market  to  vend  some  of  their  spoil,  and 
the  naval  regulations  could  have  had  little  or  no  means 
to  prevent  clandestine  commerce.  The  bay  and  river  I 
doubtless  furnished  them  many  a  secure  place  in  which  J 
they  could  refit  or  provide  their  necessary  supplies. 
Perhaps,  as  jolly  sailors,  full  of  money  and  revelry,  they 
sometimes  found  places  even  of  welcome,  from  those 
who  might  choose  to  connive  at  their  real  character. 
We  find,as  early  as  1692,  that  one  Babit  and  others,  stole 
a  sloop  from  Philadelphia,  for  purposes  of  piracy,  and 
also  committed  some  thefts  in  the  river.  It  was,  how- 
ever, but  a  small  affair,  and  yet,  small  as  it  was.it  much 
excited  the  town. 


*  Wilcox  Phillips,  who  kept  the  inn  for  many  years, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  long  stone  bridge  leading  to  the 
Kensington  market-place,  (who  would  now  be  about 
100  years  of  age,)  told  an  aged  friend  of  mine,  that  his 
grandfather,  who  lived  on  or  about  that  spot,  used  to 
tell  him  that  a  pirate  had  actually  wintered  his  vessel  in 
the  Cohocksinc  creek,  a  little  above  that  bridge. 


In  the  year  1701,  such  was  the  apprehensions  from 
pirates,  from  their  depredations  on  the  sea-coast,  that 
watches  were  appointed  to  give  alarm  in  Sussex. 

Mrs.  Bulah  Coates  (once  Jaquet),  the  grandmother 
of  Samuel  Coates,  Esq.  now  an  aged  citizen,  told  him 
that  she  had  seen  and  sold  goods  to  the  celebrated 
Blackbeard,  she  then  keeping  a  store  in  High  street, 
No.  77,  where  Beninghove  now  owns  and  dwells— a  lit- 
tle west  of  Second  street.  He  bought  freely,  and  paid 
well.  She  then  knew  it  was  him,  and  so  did  some  oth- 
ers. But  they  were  afraid  to  arrest  him,  lest  his  crew, 
w  hen  they  should  hear  of  it,  should  avenge  his  cause, 
by  some  midnight  assault.  He  was  too  politic  to  bring 
his  vessel,  or  crew,  within  immediate  reach;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  was  careful  to  give  no  direct  offence,  in  any 
of  the  settlements  where  they  wished  to  be  regarded  as 
visiters  and  purchasers,  &c. 

Blackbeard  was  also  seen  at  sea,  by  the  mother  of  the 
late  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  of  New  York;  she  was  then 
in  her  youth,  coming  to  this  country,  and  their  vessel 
was  captured  by  him.  The  very  aged  John  Hutton, 
who  died  in  Philadelphia,  in  1792,  well  remembered  to 
have  seen  Blackbeard  at  Barbadoes,  after  he  had  come 
in  under  the  Act  of  Oblivion.  This  was  but  shortly  be- 
fore he  made  his  last  cruize,  and  was  killed  ill  1718. 
The  present  aged  Benjamin  Kite  has  told  me,  that  he 
had  seen  in  his  youth  an  old  black  man,  nearly  100 
yeais  of  age,  who  had  been  one  of  Blaekbeard's  pirates, 
by  impressment.  He  lived  many  years  with  George 
Grey's  family,  the  brewer,  in  Chestnut  street,  near  to 
Third  street.  The  same  Mr.  Kite's  grandfather  told 
him,  he  well  knew  one  Crane,  a  Swede,  at  the  upper 
ferry  on  the  Schuylkill,  who  used  to  go  regularly  in  his 
boat  to  supply  Blaekbeard's  vessel  at  State  Island.  He 
also  said  it  was  known,  that  that  freebooter  used  to  visit 
an  itin  in  High  street,  near  to  Second  street,  with  his 
sword  by  his  side.  There  is  a  traditionary  story,  that 
Blackbeard  and  his  crew  used  to  visit  and  revel  at  Mar- 
cus-hook, at  the  house  of  a  Swedish  woman,  whom  he 
was  accustomed  to  call  Marcus,  as  an  abbreviation  of 
Margaret. 

How  long  Blackbeard  exercised  his  piracies  before 
the  year  1717  and  '18,  which  terminated  his  profli- 
gate career,  1  am  not  enabled  to  say,  but  in  this  time 
the  MS.  papers  in  the  Logan  collection,  make  frequent 
mention  of  him  and  others,  as  in  that  hateful  pursuit,  to 
wit : 

In  1717,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  at  Philadelphia,  writes, 
saying,  "The  pirates  have  not  yet  quitted  our  coast, 
and  have  taken  one  of  our  vessels  at  the  cape,  in  which 
you  happily  did  not  ship  my  wine." 

In  August,  1718,  he  says,  "  We  have  been  perplexed 
by  pirates  on  our  coast,  and  at  our  capes,  wko  plunder- 
ed many  of  our  vessels,  also  several  from  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  New  York,  and  some  of  the  piratical  crews 
are  come  into  our  province  to  lurk  and  cover  them- 
selves." 

In  March,  1718,  he  writes,  "  We  have  account  from 
Virginia,  that  two  small  sloops,  fitted  out  there,  and 
manned  by  the  men-of-war's  men  against  Captain  Teach, 
alias  Blackbeard,  conquered  his  vessel,  after  a  bloody 
battle,  and  carried  Teach's  head  into  Virginia.  We 
have  heard  too  of  Major  Bonet  and  his  crew,  with  an- 
other crew,  were  hanged  in  South  Carolina;  and  of  one 
Taylor,  and  his  crew,  at  Providence.  But  this  latter 
wants  confirmation.  How  these  sort  of  men  have 
fared,  in  other  parts,  we  wait  to  hear.  For  these 
two  summers,  they  have  greatly  annoyed  our  trade. 
They  pillaged  one  of  my  vessels,  and  destroyed  the 
letters." 

In  another  letter  he  writes  and  says,  "Colonel  Spots- 
wood,  Governor  of  Virginia,  formed  a  design  with  the 
captain  of  a  small  man-of-war,  to  send  out  two  of  their 
country  sloops,  with  about  50  men,  to  attack  Captain 
Teach,  alias  Blackbeard,  a  pirate  then  at  North  Caro- 
lina, whom  they  took,  and  brought  his  head  into  Vir- 
ginia, after  a  bloody  battle,  and  most  of  them  killed  and 
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wounded."*  He  also  adds  a  sentence  of  peculiar  cha- 
racter, saving',  "  I  have  to  remark,  tliat  papers  and  let- 
ters, taken  in  Blackbeard's  possession,  will  strongly 
affect  some  persons  in  the  government  of  North  Caro- 
lina!" 

In  1717,  James  Logan  writes,  saying-,  "We  have  been 
extremely  pestered  with  pirates,  who  now  swarm  in 
America,  and  increase  their  numbers  hy  almost  every 
vessel  they  take — [compelling  tliem  to  enter  by  co- 
ercion or  otherwise  ]  If  speedy  care  be  not  taken  they 
will  become  formidable,  being  now  at  le;ist  1500  strong. 
They  have  very  particularly  talked  of  visiting  this  place; 
many  of  them  being  well  acquainted  with  it,  and  some 
born  in  i',  for  they  are  generally  all  English,  and  there- 
fore know  our  government  can  make  mi  defence." 

In  the  same  year  he  writes  to  the  governor  of  New 
York,  saying,  "We  have  been  very  much  disturbed  the 
la^t  week  [in  October]  by  the  pirates.  They  have  taken 
and  plundered  six  or  seven  vessels  to  or  from  this  place; 
some  they  took  to  their  own  use,  and  some  they  dis- 
missed, after  plundering  them.  Some  of  our  pejple, 
having  been  several  days  on  board  of  them,  had  much 
free  discourse  with  them.  They  say  they  are  about 
800  strong  at  Providence,  and  I  know  not  how  many  at 
Cape  Fear,  where  they  are  making  a  settlement.  Capt. 
Jennings,  they  say,  is  their  governor-in  chief,  and  heads 
them  in  their  settlement.  The  sloop  that  came  on  our 
coast  had  about  130  men,  all  stout  fellows,  all  English, 
and  double  armed.  They  said,  they  waited  for  their 
consort  of  26  guns,  when  they  designed  to  visit  Phila- 
delphia! Some  of  our  masters  say  they  know  almost 
every  man  on  board  —  most  of  them  having  been  lately 
In  the  river — their  commander  is  Teach,  who  was  here 
a  mate  from  Jamaica  about  two  years  ago."  In  another 
letter  lie  says,  '•  They  are  now  busy  about  us,  to  lay 
ip  their  stores  of  provision  for  the  winter." 

In  October,  1718,  James  Logan  again  writes  to  Col. 
Hunter,  the  governor  of  New  York,  by  express,  saj  ing, 
"We  are  now  send  ng  down  a  small  vesst  1  to  seize  those 
rogues,  if  not  strengthened  from  sea.  We  are  in  mani- 
fest danger  here,  unless  the  King's  ships  (which  seem 
careless  of  the  matter)  take  some  notice  of  us — they 
probably  think  a  proprietary  government  no  part  of 
their  charge,  f  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  merchants 
of  New  York,  some  of  them  I  mean,  might  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  hear  we  are  all  reduced  to  ashes.  [Even  so 
early,  it  seems,  :here  were  jealousies  of  trade!]  Unless 
these  pirates  be  deterred  from  coming  up  our  rivers,  by 
the  tear  of  men-of-war  outside  to  block  them  in,  there 
is  nothing  but  what  we  may  fear  from  them,  for  that 
unhappy  pardon  [the  same  Teach,  before,  embraced,] 
has  given  them  a  settled  correspondence  every  where, 
and  an  opportunity  [mark  this!]  of  lodging  their  friends 
where  they  please,  to  come  to  their  assistance;  and  no- 
where in  America  [mark  this!],  I  believe,  so  much  as  in 
this  town.  Remember  too,  says  he,  that  one  of  the 
capes  of  Delaware,  and  half  of  our  bay  and  river,  are 
under  thy  government." 

Such  was  the  picture  of  piracy,  which  once  distressed 
and  alarmed  our  forefathers,  and  shows  in  itself  much  of 
the  cause  of  the  numerous  vague  tales,  we  still  occa- 
sionally hear  of  Blackbeard  and  the  pirates.  Here  we 
have  direct  fact  of  his  then  being  on  the  coast,  well 
armed  with  a  crew  of  130  men,  and  waiting  the  arrival 
of  another  vessel,  when  he  meditated  a  visit  of  rapine 
and  plunder  on  Philadelphia  itself!  Think,  too,  of  his 
crew  being  men  generally  known  to  captains  in  Phila- 
delphia— some  of  them  born  among  us — others  been 
lately  in  the  river,  and  the  whole  busily  concerting 
schemes  to  lay  in  their  winter  supply  of  provisions;  and 

*  James  Logan  says,  Governor  Spotswood  had  before 
sent  on  to  Philadelphia  to  get  proclamations  printed, 
offering  a  generous  reward  for  pirates. 

+  At  that  time,  as  J.  Logan  writes  to  John  Askew,  in 
London,  there  was  a  King's  ship  at  New  York,  and  three 
or  four  in  Virginia. 


all  this  through  the  assistance  on  shore  of  former  pirates 
among  them,  who  had  been  pardoned  by  the  Act  of 
Oblivion,  and,  on  the  whole,  produced  such  favour  to 
their  object,  even  in  Philadelphia  itself,  surpassing  any 
other  town!  Think,  too,  of  the  alleged  foice  of  whole 
concentrated  outlaws — such  as  800  in  Providenc;  Mid 
so  many  at  Cape  Pear,  in  North  Carolina,  as  to  have 
their  own  governor! 

When  we  thus  consider,  "their  friends"  thus  "lodg- 
ed among  us  every  where,"  it  presents  additional  rea- 
sons for  the  ideas,  of  buried  treasures  of  the  pirates 
once  so  very  prevalent  among  the  people,  of  which,  I 
have  presented  several  facts  of  digging  for  it,  under  the 
head  of  Superstitions.  They  believing  that  Blackbeard 
and  his  accomplices,  hurled  money  and  plate  in  numer- 
ous obscure  places  near  the  rivers;  and  sometimes,  if 
the  value  was  great,  they  killed  a  prisoner  near  it,  so 
that  his  ghost  might  keep  his  vigils  thei e,  and  ternfy 
those  who  might  approach.    Those  immediately  con- 
nected with  pirates  might  keep  their  own  secrets,  but 
as  they  might  have  children  and  connexions  about,  it 
might  be  expected  to  become  the  talk  of  their  posterity 
in  future  years,  that  their  fathers  had  certain  concealed 
means  of  extravagant  living;  they  may  have  heard  them 
talk  mysteriously,  among  their  accomplices,  of  going  to 
retired  places  for  concealed  things,  &c.    In  short  if 
given  men  had  participation  in  the  piracies,  it  was  but 
natural  that  their  proper  posterity  should  get  some 
hints,  under  reserved  and  mysterious  circumstances  of 
hidden  treasure,  if  it  existed.     Certainly  it  was  once 
much  the  expectation  and  the  talk  of  the  times;  for  in- 
stance, they  very  old  two  story  house,  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  Second  street  and  Gray's  alley  (i.  e.  Morris' 
alley),  originally  built  for  Stephen  Anthony,  in  digging 
its  cellar  they  found  there  a  pot  of  money,  supposed 
to  have  been  buried  by  the  pirates.    This  story  I 
heard  from  several  very  aged  persons.    I  have  slated 
elsewhere,  the  fact  of  finding  another  pot  of  money  in 
Spruce  street,  near  Front  street. 


THE  LETTINGS. 

Allotment  of  Rail  lioad  Sections. 
No.  No. 

22  Parsons,  Gearhart  &  Co.  42  John  M'Govern. 

23  Dan'l  Dougherty  &.  Co.  43  Wisler  &  MWlullin, 

24  Parsons,  Gearhart  &  Co.  44  Scofield  &.  Pearson. 

25  Hambright  &.Slaymaker.45       do  do 

26  Gray  &  Fitzpatrick.       46  P.  Richardson. 

27  J.  C.  Lessing  &  Co.       47  J.  &  It.  Pirn. 

28  George  Morrison.  48  Peter  Conner. 

29  Benj.  F.  Houston  &  Co.  49  Alexander  Scott. 

30  Houston,  Hamilton  &  £  50  J.  P.  &  J.  Dougherty. 

51  Perry  &  Printup. 

52  Patrick  Brady. 


Houston. 

31  James  Kearney. 

32  Jacob  Carncross. 

33  John  Trego  &  Co. 

34  Daniel  Young. 

35  Lynch  &  Campbell 

36  Benijah  Barker. 

37  Patrick  J.  Reddy. 

38  A  lam  Young. 

39  Michael  Malone. 

40  John  Morrow. 

41  Enoch  Moore. 


53  Spencer.Ueilly&  Darwin 

54  R.  &  J.  M'Grann. 

55  do 

56  Gossler,  Mifflin  Sc  Co. 

57  Cook,  Delano  &  Co. 

58  James  Smith. 

59  Philip  Duffy. 

80  George  Clark. 

81  do 


Allotment  of  Bridges. 
Schuylkill  bridge — Le  Baron  &  Hiester. 
Little  Brandywine — Amos  Campbell. 
Big  Brandywine — Wilton,  Houston  &  Co. 
Valley  creek — Petrikin,  Lee,  Paxton  &  Co. 
Pequea  creek — Moore,  Ott  &  Moore. 
No.  10  on  section  24  Jacob  Harris. 

11  do       24  Parsons,  Gearhart  &  Co. 

12  do       26       do  do  do 
15       do       51  Joseph  Hunt. 

1?       do       52  do 
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No.  18       do       53  George  Boyer. 
19       do       64  Joseph  Hunt. 

Allotment  of  Culverts. 
Section  22,  Culvert  No.  1  Parsons,  Gear-hart  8t  Co. 


23 

do 

1  Lloyd,  Marti.il  &  Co. 

23 

do 

2     do        do  do. 

28 

do 

1  Daniel  Richardson. 

30 

do 

1  do 

31 

do 

1  Samuel  Hopkins. 

31 

do 

2  do 

33 

do 

1  J.  &  J.  M'Cartney. 

34 

do 

1  Evans,  Lloyd  &  Co. 

35 

do 

1  Daniel  Richardson. 

38 

do 

1  Buffington  &  Co, 

39 

do 

1  do 

40 

1  Daniel  Richardson. 

40 

do 

1  do 

41 

do 

1  do 

42 

do 

1  do 

48 

do 

1  William  Mace. 

48 

do 

2  do 

49 

do 

1  do 

49 

do 

2  do 

52 

do 

1  Wilton  &  Houston. 

53 

do 

1  Daniel  Richardson. 

55 

do 

1  T.  H.  B.  Jacobs. 

56 

do 

1  Gossler  &  Co. 

56 

do 

2  do 

57 

do 

1  Brinton  Jacobs. 

58 

do 

1  Porter  St  Mosher. 

58 

do 

2  do 

58 

do 

3  do 

58 

do 

4  do 

59 

do 

1  J.  &  J.  M'Cartney. 

59 

do 

2  do 

59 

do 

3  do 

COLUMBIA  AND  PHILADELPHIA  RAIL-WAY. 
Inclined  plane  at  Columbia — Mulleson,  Lowry  &  Odell. 
Culvert  over  Shawnee  run —       do        do  do. 

Preparing  and  laying  Rails. 

Stone  sills  for  a  single  track — 10  miles  westward  from 
intersection  of  Vine  and  Broad  street,  Philadelphia — 
Robison,  Carr  &.  Co. 

Stone  blocks  for  a  single  track — End  of  10th  mile  to 
end  of  20th  on  eastern  section — Alex.  Provest,  Som- 
ers  and  A.  Morara. 

Stone  sills  for  a  single  track — West  end  of  Big  Cones- 
toga  bridge,  to  a  point  7  miles  from  the  canal  basin 
at  Columbia — Pagan  &  Toner. 

Stone  sills  for  a  single  track — From  canal  basin  at  Co- 
lumbia to  a  point  7  miles  eastward  from  the  same — 
William  Ritter  &  Co. 

The  above  contractors,  on  their  respective  divisions, 
to  furnish  broken  stone,  set  the  rails,  dig  the  trenches, 
and  do  all  the  other  work  except  furnishing  the  iron 
plates  and  nails. 

No  allotments  were  made  for  furnishing  iron  castings, 
nails,  &lc. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CANAL. 
Aqueduct  at  Swatara — Evans,  Moore  &  Evans. 
Outlet  locks  at  Columbia — Guilford,  M'Cullough  & 
Anderson. 

Lift  locks,  6  and  7 — Lawrence  &  I.  Johnson. 
Culverts  at  Haldeman's — A.  P.  &  C.  Provest. 

Canal  Sections. 

No.  No. 

1  Daniel  Dougherty.  9  Case  &  Downer. 

2  Joseph  Feacock.  10  John  C.  Lessig. 

3  do  11  Bishop,  Scofield  & 

4  James  M'Closkey.  Pierson. 

5  M. Gardner  5c  J.  Demuth.12  Adam  Young. 

6  Wm.  Neal&G.  Hughes.  13  Lathrop, Wilberfc Treat 

7  John  Kelley,  (Marietta.)  14  Arthur  M'Lear. 

8  Lathrop,Wilber&Treat.l5  Edward  Fabrique. 


16  John  &  Felix  Murray.    20  John  Dougherty. 

17  do  21  Michael  Burke. 

18  Ja?.  Fagan, Dougherty  7  A.  Herman  Sutton. 

&  Hopkins.  5  B.  Patrick  Curran. 

19  George  Blattenberger.   C-  Jeremiah  Kirk. 

Culvert  on  section  A. — Evans,  Moore  &.  Evans. 
Lock-houses — Schott  &.  Roberts. 

Bridges  over  Canal. 
Farm  bridge  on  No.  1  A.  P.  &  C.  Provest. 


Road 

do 

2  do 

Do 

do 

3  do 

Do 

do 

4  Harris  &  Fleury. 

Do 

do 

5  do 

Farm 

do 

6  do 

Do 

do 

7  Kauffelt  &  Co, 

Do 

do 

8  do 

Do 

do 

11  do 

Do 

do 

12  Wilber  &  Treat. 

Do 

do 

13  do 

Road 

do 

14  do 

Farm 

do 

15  Engle  &  Haughey 

Do  (t 

wo)do 

16  do 

Do 

do 

18  John  Cameron. 

Do 

do 

20  do 

Three  bridges  near  Middletown — Boyer  &  Jenkins. 
Bridge  on  Walnut  street,  Marietta — S.  Hopkins  &  Co. 

[Columbia  Spy, 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

President  and  Directors  of  the  Camden  and  Amho-y 
Rail  Road  and  Transportation  Company. 

Gentlemen — As  the  period  for  the  appointment  of 
a  new  Board  of  Directors  has  arrived,  and  the  trust  re- 
posed in  the  present  Board,  must  be  renewed  or  com- 
mitted to  other  hands,  they  feel  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  state,  for  the  information  ot  the  stockholders,  the 
present  situation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  and 
their  future  prospects. 

Soon  after  their  organization,  the  Directors  employ, 
ed  Major  John  Wilson  to  make  the  necessary  surveys 
and  estimates  preparatory  to  fixing  the  location  of  the 
road.  Having  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  talents  and 
integrity  of  Major  Wilson,  who  had  long  and  deserved- 
ly ranked  among  the  first  of  his  profession,  the  Direc- 
tors confided  to  him  the  charge  of  selecting  suc  h  assis- 
tants  as  he  might  deem  expedient  and  necessary  to 
effect  the  most  speedy  completion  of  the  work.  Two 
efficient  corps  or  Engineers  were  organized  by  him, 
and  on  the  16th  of  June  last,  commenced,  from  each 
extremity  of  the  line,  exploratory  surveys  of  the  inter- 
mediate country.  The  Company,  as  well  as  the  Engi- 
neers, confidently  hoped  that  the  surveys  might  be 
completed  and  the  route  determined  upon  by  the  first 
of  September.  Experience  has  shown  the  fallacy  of 
this  calculation.  'The  route  had  never  been  surveyedj 
neither  the  Engineers  or  the  Directors  possessed  any 
other  information  respecting  it,  than  the  general  im- 
pression of  those  who  resided  in  that  section  of  the 
state.  It  was  supposed  that  the  best  route  would  be 
found  on  a  line  running  considerably  to  the  east  of  a 
direct  course,  in  the  vicinity  of  Morestoun,  Mount 
Holly,  &c.,  and  near  the  head  waters  of  the  numerous 
streams  which  empty  into  the  Delaware,  and  ihe  branch- 
es of  which  intersect  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
county  of  Burlington.  Under  this  impression  the  Engi- 
neers  commenced  their  labours.  The  instruments  soon 
detected  the  errors  into  which  the  community  and  the 
company  had  fallen,  acting  under  this  conviction.  The 
general  level  of  the  country  proved  to  be  much  more 
elevated  than  was  anticipated.  Its  continual  elevations 
and  depressions  were  found  to  be  extremely  unfavour- 
able for  rail  road  purposes,  and  although  in  many  cases 
imperceptible  to  the  eye,  yet  the  difference  of  altitude 
was  so  great  as  to  require  extensive  cuttings  and  heavy 
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embankments  to  preserve  a  proper  level.  In  the  vici-  < 
nity  of  the  head  waters  of  Black's,  Crosswick's  and 
Doctor's  creeks,  these  difficulties  accumulated  so  as  to 
increase  to  an  appalling'  extent  the  expense  of  construc- 
ting the  road  even  at  a  very  high  grade,  which  must  de- 
stroy much  ot  its  effective  usefulness.  Numerous  lines 
were  run,  and  the  instruments  passed  over  an  extent  of 
several  bundled  miles,  with  a  hope  that  a  route  might 
be  found  avoiding  these  difficulties. 

In  exploring  the  banks  of  the  Crosswick's  a  very  fa- 
vourable point  for  crossing  it  below  its  conjunction  with 
Doctor's  creek,  was  discovered.     An  experimental  line 
gave  assurance  that  a  more  western  route  would  escape 
many  of  the  former  obstacles.    A  more  accurate  survey 
led  to  results  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  the  Directors.     It  was  discovered  tNat  by  passing 
from  the  Crosswick3s  through  the  borough  of  Borden- 
town,  and  thence  down  the  western  point  of  the  high 
ridge  above  alluded  to,  (which  is  there  contracted  to  a 
width  of  about  3  miles)  to  the  mouth  of  Craft's  creek, 
the  table  lands  could  be  attained  at  a  very  easy  grade, 
and  all  difficulties  overcome  on  that  portion  of  the  line. 
Below  Craft's  creek  none  exists,  and  the  Directors  feel 
great  confidence  in  asserting  that  the  route  determined 
upon  is  excelled  by  none,  if  equalled  by  any  of  the  same 
extent  in  the  world,  either  in  directness,  or  in  the  facility 
and  economy  with  which  the  road  may  be  constructed. 
The  soil  is  peculiarly  favourable.    It  is  alluvial,  and 
eonsists  of  a  loam  or  sand  easily  excavated,  and  afford- 
ing the  most  desirable  foundation,  being  but  slightly 
acted  upon  by  the  frosts.     The  road  throughout  the 
whole  line  is  very  level,  seldom  deviating  from  it  twenty 
feet  to  the  mile.    The  cuttings  and  embankments  are 
very  limited  in  their  extent,  and  confined  to  the  broken 
grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Amboy  and  the  Crosswick's, 
and  a  portion  of  ihe  line  in  the  neighborhood  of  Camden. 
From  the  point  three  miles  below  the  Fennshawken  to 
Craft's  creek,  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles,  nature 
has  almost  forestalled  die  Engineer.    The  country  ap- 
proaches so  nearly  to  a  level,  that  the  removal  of  the 
trifling  inequalities  which  always  exist  upon  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  wid  furnish  the  grade  of  the  road,    In  fact, 
the  only  serious  expenses  to  be  incurred  on  this  portion 
of  the  route  will  be  the  bridges  over  the  streams  that 
intersect  it,  and  which  are  crossed  at  the  most  favour- 
able points.     The  estimate  of  the  Engineer  for  grading 
and  preparing  the  whole  hue  of  the  road  for  the  rails, 
inclusive  of  the  bridges,  is  §235,935  34.    The  Direc- 
tors feel  great  confidence  that  this  estimate  will  be  more 
than  adequate  to  the  completion  of  that  portion  of  the 
work,  as  great  care  has  been  taken  by  the  Engineers 
to  make  liberal  allowances  for  all  possible  contingencies. 
The  estimate  for  that  portion  of  the  route  which  lies 
between  Boidentown  and  South  river,  is  a  fraction  over 
$83, QUO.    Contracts  for  it  have  been  made  and  are  now 
nearly  completed,  for  a  fraction  over  $64,000,  reducing 
the  actual  cost  more  than  $19,000  below  the  estimate. 
'1  he  same  result  has  occurred  in  all  the  other  contracts 
made,  or  work  done  by  the  company.    But  the  advan- 
tages of  the  location  do  not  rest  alone  on  these  import- 
ant considerations.    The  object  tor  which  this  company 
was  incorporated,  as  expressed  in  their  charter,  is — "to 
perfect  an  expeditious  and  complete  line  of  communi- 
cation from  Philadelphia  to  New  Yc>rk."    They  must 
look  to  the  travelling  between  these  places  for  their 
revenue  principally.    It  was,  therefore,  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  obtain  the  most  direct  route.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  in  England  the  great  importance  of 
approaching  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  straight  line, 
where  locomotive  power  is  intended  to  be  applied,  and 
the  serious  impediments  arising  from  curvatures  in  the 
line.    In  the  line  as  located  few  exist,  and  those  are  so 
gradual  as  to  be  equal  to  a  straight  line  for  all  practical 
purposes.    In  several  instances  the  line  runs  for  many 
miles  without  a  single  deviation  from  its  course.  From 
Camden  to  Amboy,  the  road  will  be  61  miles  and  ten  I 
chains,  thus  reducing  the  whole  distance  from  city  to  | 


city,  to  about  eighty-six  miles.  The  distance  from  Cam- 
den to  Amboy,  on  a  direct  line  drawn  upon  the  map, 
from  point  to  point,  is  60  miles.  The  whole  of  the  de- 
viations of  the  line  therefore  increases  its  length  but 
one  mile  and  ten  chains.  It  runs  through  Burlington,, 
Bordentown,  Hightstown,  (near  Cranberry)  Spottswood 
and  South  River,  and  about  equi  distant  from  Mount 
Hoily,  Columbus,  Allentown,  and  several  other  popu- 
lous towns  on  one  side,  and  Trenton,  Pr'mcetown,  New 
Brunswick,  &c.  on  the  other,  from  which  branches  may 
be  constructed  with  the  utmost  facility,  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  respective  places  may  require.  It  approach- 
es the  Delaware  so  nearly  at  Burlington  and  Boiden- 
town, that  a  junction  with  the  Delaware  may  be  formed 
at  each  of  these  places,  and  thus  during  the  summer 
season  offer  a  choice  to  the  traveller  either  to  start 
from  Camden,  or  proceed  thus  far  by  steam  boat,  as  his 
fancy  or  convenience  may  dictate.  It  commences  on 
the  Delaware,  directly  opposite  to  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  terminates  at  Amboy,  accessible  by  water  at 
all  times  from  New  York,  and  in  a  direct  line  between 
the  two  cities.  It  may  be  continued  to  the  Hudson 
either  by  crossing  to  Perth  Amboy,  and  thence  through 
Woodbridge,  Elizabeth,  Newark,  &.C  or  by  a  line  pass- 
ing through  New  Brunswick,  and  intersecting  it  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cranberry,  either  of  which  would  offer  an 
extremely  direct  line  to  Philadelphia. 

The  Port  of  Philadelphia,  if  not  actually  closed  by 
ice  during  the  winter  months,  is  liable  to  such  serious 
obstructions  from  it  as  to  render  it  extremely  precarious 
for  vessels  to  enter  the  Delaware  during  that  season. — 
This  is  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  European  trade  of  that 
city,  and  has  transferred  a  large  portion  of  it  to  New 
York.  Amboy  affords  one  of  the  finest  harbours  of  the 
Union.  A  vessel  may  arrive  at,  or  depart  from  it,  when 
she  cannot  from  New  York.  The  Raritan  Bay  is  open 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  During  the  past  very  inclem- 
ent winter  the  steam  boat  plying  to  Amboy  lias  not,  in 
a  single  instance,  been  prevented  by  ice  from  perform, 
ing  her  passage.  This  rail  road  will  connect  that  port 
with  the  city  of  Ph  ladelpbia,  by  a  rapid  and  cheap  line 
of  commtinicat'on,  and  thus  give  a  stability  and  security 
to  the  commerce  of  that  enterprising  city  heretofore  un- 
known. The  Directors  have  secured  the  property  at 
Amboy,  so  as  to  enable  the  company  to  have  the  Docks 
under  their  own  control,  and  afford  every  facility  for 
transferring  merchandise  to  and  from  the  rail  road.  A 
vessel  of  the  largest  class  may  be  moored  at  the  dock 
of  the  company,  and  her  cargo  transferred  directly  to 
the  cars,  or  received  from  them,  without  any  interve- 
ning expense.  They  have  adopted  the  same  course  at 
Camden,  and  purchased  an  extensive  front  on  the  Del- 
aware,  so  that  the  company  may  at  all  times  enjoy  the 
exclusive  authority  over  the  property  at  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  the  road,  and  at  their  pleasure  extend  or  vary 
their  operations  as  necessity  or  convenience  shall  dic- 
tate. 

The  applicants  for  this  charter  were  aware  of  the  pro- 
jects which  had  been  conceived  by  some  of  crossing  the 
Delaware  above,  and  descending  its  western  bank  with 
the  road.  It  was  not  until  it  had  been  duly  consider- 
ed, that  the  present  route  was  applied  for-  Mature  re- 
flection, and  a  full  investigation  of  the  subject,  have  sat- 
isfied the  Directors  of  the  wisdom  of  this  decision. — ■ 
They  are  led  to  this  conclusion  without  reference  to  the 
difference  of  expense,  and  the  difficulties  which  must 
necessarily  accrue  in  harmonizing  the  views  of  the  Le- 
gislatures of  the  two  States,  and  the  improbability  that 
New  Jersey  would  consent  to  divide  the  profits  of  this 
right  of  way  with  her  sister  state,  which  she  may  exclu- 
sively enjoy  by  confining  it  to  her  own  territory.  It  is 
from  a  conviction  that  the  present  termination  is  de- 
cidedly preferable  to  any  other  that  could  have  been 
selected.  If  the  road  had  been  brought  down  on  the 
opposite  side,  it  must  necessarily  have  terminated  in  the 
j  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  more  than  two  milas  from  the 
I  centre  of  business.    It  would  be  impracticable  to  cany 
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it  down  the  present  streets  without  such  inconveniences 
to  (he  road  and  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  passage  of 
the  streets  as  woidd  never  be  tolerated  by  the  citizens, 
or  found,  to  be  of  any  practical  use  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  road.  Passengers  as  well  as  merchandise  would  re- 
quire some  additional  conveyance  to  reach  their  desti- 
nation, which  must  be  attended  with  very  considerable 
trouble  and  delay,  as  well  as  expense.  By  terminating' 
the  road  at  Camden,  passenger*  or  goods  may  be  land- 
ed by  the  boats  of  the  company  at  any  whaif  in  the  city 
without  additional  expense.  It  is  believed  that  with 
the  improvements  which  may  be  made,  little  or  no  de- 
lay will  be  experienced  in  crossing  the  l  iver,  even  in 
the  season  of  ice,  as  steam  boats  may  be  so  constructed 
as  to  ply  from  Camden  to  the  city  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 

The  company  are  incorporated  as  a  transportation 
company,  as  well  as  for  the  construction  of  a  rail  road. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  they  are  required  to  provide 
suitable  steam  and  other  vessels  at  the  two  extremities 
of  the  road,  so  as  to  complete  the  line  from  city  to  city. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  company  not  only  that  they  shall  be  prepared  to 
carry  their  passengers  through,  but  that  they  shall  avoid 
all  injurious  rivalry  with  other  companies  on  the  respec- 
tive waters.  The  Directors  have  therefore  made  an 
equitable  arrangement  with  the  proprietors  of  the.  two 
lines  of  steam  boats  now  plying  on  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan,  by  which  the  Rail  Road  Company  are  to  be- 
come the  purchasers  of  the  boats  at  their  just  and  equit- 
able value.  This  agreement  will  be  consummated  as 
soon  as  the  company  are  prepared  to  form  a  line  across 
the  state.  The  present  line  will  then  cease  to  exist, 
and  the  profits  of  the  whole  travelling  and  transporta- 
tion immediately  flow  into  the  treasury  of  the  company. 
W  ith  this  view,  it  became  all-important  to  expedite  as 
much  as  possible  that  portion  of  the  road  lying  between 
the  waters  of  the  two  rivers,  as  the  completion  of  the 
track  across  would  enable  the  company  to  enjoy  a  very 
large  portion  of  then-  whole  estimated  revenue,  when 
but  little  more  than  half  the  work  was  completed,  and 
thus  relieve  the  stockholders  from  the  discouraging  ef- 
fects of  protracted  and  continued  expenditures,  without 
any  return.  The  whole  line  therefore  from  Borden- 
town  to  Amboy,  was  placed  under  contract  as  soon  as 
practicable,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  sections, 
including  the  hills  above  alluded  to,  near  Amboy,  which 
it  was  thought  most  prudent  to  retain  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  the  company,  that  the  speedy 
completion  of  the  route  might  be  secured.  The  grad- 
ing was  to  have  been  completed  on  or  before  the  first 
of  May,  by  the  terms  of  the  contracts,  which  in  most 
instances  will  be  effected:  some  few  of  the  sections, 
however,  will  not  be  finished  by  that  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter.  The 
whole  will  be  completed  early  in  the  summer,  and  as 
the  materials  are  ready  to  commence  laying  rails,  the 
Directors  hope  to  complete  a  track  across  the  state  du- 
ring the  present  season. 

Although,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  the  principal 
force  has  been  employed  on  this  part  of  the  line,  the 
Directors  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  they 
have  exclusively  directed  their  attention  to  it.  It  was 
deemed  utterly  impracticable  to  complete  the  whole  line 
the  present  season.  The  upper  section  can  be  made 
to  yield  a  large  revenue  whilst  the  Delaware  is  free 
from  ice,  as  above  stated  without  the  lower  end.  The 
lower  section  can  be  made  productive  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  until  the  whole  of  the  line  is  finished.  The 
policy  of  the  company  could  not  be  mistaken.  It  was, 
if  possible,  to  commence  transporting  across  the  state 
the  present  season,  and  certainly  to  be  prepared  for  the 
opening  of  the  next  spring.  It  is  equally  palpable,  that 
the  whole  line  should  be  completed  by  the  succeeding 
winter,  that  the  line  of  communication  once  commenc- 
ed, should  not  be  broken  up  when  the  ice  should  pre- 
vent the  boats  from  reaching  Bordentown.  Hence  it  is 
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proposed  to  grade  the  road  from  Camden  to  Borden- 
town, that  it  may  settle  during  next  winter,  and  be 
properly  prepared  for  lading  the  rails  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer, when  experience  shall  have  taught  the  best  mode 
of  constructing  the  road.  The  work  has  been  com- 
menced in  the  vicinity  of  Camden,  and  several  miles 
between  Cooper's  and  Pennshawken  creeks  are  already 
nearly  completed.  By  the  close  of  the  present  season 
it  is  supposed  that- the  grading  of  the  whole  line  may 
be  completed.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  track  may  be 
laid  so  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  cars  from  Camden 
to  Amboy  by  the  close  of  the  year  1832,  which  it  is  be- 
lieved will  be  within  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  any- 
similar  work  of  the  same  extent  has  ever  been  achiev- 
ed in. 

Next  to  the  location  of  the  route,  the  question  of  the 
first  importance  was  the  description  of  road  to  be  made 
and  the  power  to  be  used  upon  it.  The  Directors  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion,  that  to  fulfil  the  objects 
of  the  charter,  the  road  ought  to  be  of  the  most  perma- 
nent character,  and  the  motive  power  of  the  most  uni- 
form and  rapid  description,  provided  the  expense  was 
not  thereby  too  greatly  enhanced.  These  were  ques- 
tions that  could  not  be  solved  in  this  country.  The 
enormous  expense  incurred  in  the  construction  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Road  was  such  as  to  forbid 
any  attempt  at  a  work  of  that  description,  unless 
the  cost  could  be  greatly  diminished.  The  subject  was 
one  of  such  importance  as  to  require, in  the  opinion  of  the 
Directors,  a  particular  examination  of  that  work  and  a 
view  of  its  practical  advantages  and  disadvantages,  when 
in  operation,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
this  expense  was  necessarily  incident  to  the  work, 
and  how  far  it  might  be  deviated  from,  with  advantage 
to  the  Company-  The  merits  and  capacities  of  the  lo- 
comotive engines  too,  were  matters  of  experiment  and 
mere  newspaper  rumour.  In  October  last,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  company  sailed  for  England  ,  for  tfve  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  necessary  information  on  these  points, 
from  personal  observation.  Mr.  Stevens  has  just  re- 
turned, and  during  his  absence  has  visited  all  the  works 
of  a  similar  description  in  Great  Bri  am.  From  the  fa- 
cilities afforded  him  by  the  different  companies  there, 
it  is  believed,  that  he  has  possessed  himsi  If  of  all  the 
information  that  can  be  obtained  on  the  subject.  The 
result  of  this  examination  is  a  conviction  ihat  the  roa.l 
may  be  constructed  of  the  most  permanent  materials, 
and  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  for  a  sum  entirely 
within  the  limits  of  the  views  of  the  company  and  their 
resources.  Although  the  cost  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Road  is  so  great,  yet  a  very  large  portion 
of  their  expenses  have  accrued  from  causes  tnat  do  not 
exist  in  the  present  case.  A  reference  to  the  items 
comparing  the  aggregate  of  their  expenditures,  will  at 
once  remove  all  apprehensions  on  thi j  subject.  It  will 
be  perceived,  that  their  charges  for  law  and  parliamen- 
tary expenses,  for  surveyings,  for  the  land  over  which 
the  road  passed  and  for  bridging,  tunnelling,  excava- 
tions and  embankments  in  preparing  the  line  for  the 
rails,  amounting  to  more  than  £550,000  sterling. — = 
While  the  iron  rails,  the  stone  bl  icks  and  sleepers,  and 
formation  of  the  road,  inclusive  of  broken  stone,  laying 
the  rails,  &c. amounting  to  but  about  £109,000  sterling. 
The  tunnel,  chat  moss,  bridge,  and  cutting  anil  embank- 
ing accounts  only,  amounting  to  nearly  £400,000  ster- 
ling. The  estimate  for  the  like  services  on  the  present 
line  is,  as  before  stated,  but  §235,935  34.  Supposing, 
however,  that  the  residue  of  the  work  will  cost  the 
same  as  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Road,  per  mile, 
(as  it  v/ ill  be  twice  the  distance)  it  will  amount  to  £218,- 
000  sterling,  or  say,  $918,000,  which  will  give  in  round 
numbers,  $1,204,000,  for  the  whole  cost  of  a  double 
track  of  the  most  perfect  character.  From  the  con- 
tracts already  made  for  iron  and  other  materials,  the 
Directors  feel  safe  in  assuming  that  the  most  approved 
wrought  iron  rails,  with  the  besf  stone  foundat.on,  may 
be  laid.for  a  sum(not  exceeding  $8,000  per  mile  for  a  sin- 
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gle  track,  (exclusive  of  grading  )  which  will  be  within 
the  above  calculation,  based  upon  the  actual  expendi- 
tures of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  company.  It  has 
been  determined  therefore  to  construct  the  toad  in  the 
most  substantial  manner.  It  is  not,  however,  deemed 
prudent  immediately  to  do  so  over  the  embankment';, 
as  the  newly  formed  earth  will  for  sometime  continue 
to  settle  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  proportion  to  the 
height,  and  destroy  the  level  of  the  road.  To  avoid  the 
great  loss  of  revenue  that  would  occur  from  waiting  for 
the  embankments  to  become  completely  consolidated, 
the  Directors  have  determined  to  lay  the  rails  over 
them  at  first  on  wood,  so  that  the  line  may  at  all  times 
be  readily  adjusted,  and  when  the  road  becomes  firm, 
their  place  supplied  by  the  permanent  track.  The 
same  course  has  been  adopted  on  the  Liverpool  road, 
about  14  miles  of  which  is  still  on  a  wooden  foundation 
The  Directors  have  determined  upon  laying  a  single 
track  in  the  first  instance,  fur  a  variety  of  reasons,  the 
most  obvious  of  which  is,  that  all  the  materials  for  the 
second  track  may  be  transported  upon  it,  and  very  con- 
siderably diminish  the  expense.  It  will  require  some 
time  also  for  the  embankments  to  settle,  so  as  to  jus- 
tify the  laying  of  the  permanent  double  track.  No  in- 
convenience can  arise  from  this  course.  The  travelling 
upon  the  road  must  always  be  connected  with  a  line 
of  steam  boats  at  one  end,  and  for  a  time  at  both.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  periodical;  and  it  will  be  attended 
with  no  difficulty  to  arrange  the  times  of  starting  and 
rates  of  travelling  of  the  cars,  so  as  not  to  interfere  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  their  transit,  by  doubling 
the  line  and  having  the  necessary  turnouts  in  suitable 
places. 

As  the  Directors  have  decided  upon  constructing  the 
most  permanent  description  of  road,  they  have  also  de- 
termined upon  using  the  Locomotive  engine.lt  is  impor- 
tant on  this  road  not  only  to  attain  the  greatest  degree  of 
Velocity  that  may  safely  be  arrived  at,  but  also  that  there 
should  be  the  greatest  degree  of  uniformity  in  arrivals 
and  departiires.that  the  commercial  world  may  with  cer- 
tainly calculate  upon  the  time  required  to  perform  the 
passage.  With  a  locomotive  engine,  it  is  believed  that 
an  average  of  15  miles  to  the  hour  may  be  attained,  with 
security  to  the  road  as  well  as  to  the  passengers.  A 
grea'erspeed  may  be  attained  at  an  increased  expense. 
In  England,  SO  miles  have  been  run  with  an  engine  in 
68  minutes,  and  their  average  performance  with  pas- 
s<  ngevs  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  is  hours.  At 
this  rate  a  passenger  may  be  earned  from  Camden  to 
Amboy  in  less  than  four  hours,  and  from  thencs  to  New 
York  in  /wo,  making  ihe  whole  trip  in  six  hours,  which 
it  is  thought  will  be  found  to  be  sufficiently  rapid  for 
all  useful  practical  purposes. 

The  surprise  and  gratification  experienced  during 
the  latter  part  of  last  year  from  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
locomotive  engines,  has  been  more  than  equalled  du- 
ring the  present  season  by  its  wonderful  capac:ty  for 
propelling  ponderous  loads.  It  was  apprehended  that 
a  power  which  thus  almost  annihilated  time  and  space 
by  its  celerity,  would  lose  its  magic  force  when  applied 
to  heavy  burthens,  and  that  however  gaily  it  might  sport 
with  its  fanciful  train  of  passage  cars,  it  would  become 
useless,  if  not  entirely  powerless,  when  employed  for 
the  more  humble  purposes  of  the  merchant, the  manufac- 
turer, and  the  agriculturalist.  These  doubts  have  been 
removed,  and  the  capacity  of  the  locomotive  engine  for 
transporting  heavy  goods  on  a  railway,  with  economy 
and  dispatch,  fairly  established.  A  single  engine  with- 
out assistance  (except  up  the  inclined  plane,)  has  drawn 
from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  in  2  hours  and  35  min- 
utes,  107  tons  of  Merchandise,  which,  with  the  50  wag. 
ons  on  which  it  was  drawn, constituted  a  gross  weifht  of 
about  150  tons;  thus  performing  the  journey  with  this 

enormous  load  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  per  hour!  

The  amount  of  coke  consumed  on  the  passage, 
was  12  cwt.  1  qr.  4  lbs.  Suppose,  however,  a  ton  of 
our  best  anthracite  coal  should  be  required  lo  perform 


the  same  duty,  two  tons  would  supply  an  engine  of 
similar  power  from  Camden  to  Amboy,  making  but 
about  9  cts  per  ton  fuel  for  the  whole  distance,  or  1$ 
miles  per  tun  per  mile.  The  Directors  do  not  feel  it 
necessary, however,  to  pursue  the  investigation  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  railways  and  canals  fr  heavy  transpor- 
tation. By  the  recent  act  of  the  Legislature  consolid- 
ating the  work  of  the  company  with  that  of  the  canal,  it 
has  become  wholly  unimportant  which  of  the  two  modes 
of  communication  shall  have  the  preference  in  certain 
cases,  as  the  united  companies  will  have  both.  As  the 
Directors  of  the  Canal  Company  have  devoted  their  at- 
tention more  exclusively  to  that  magnificent  project 
which  has  so  long  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  com- 
munity, and  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  public  fa- 
vour, the  Directors  refer  themselves  to  the  report  which 
may  be  anticipated  from  them  for  full  and  accurate  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  and  a  more  ample  develop- 
ment of  the  advantages  which  will  result  from  the  com- 
bined operations  of  the  two  companies. 

With  regard  to  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the 
work,  the  Directors  do  not  feel  justified  in  hazarding 
an  opinion  beyond  that  which  is  based  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  the  present  intercourse  between  the  two  cities. 
From  the  information  obtained  and  possessed  by  them 
on  this  subject;  they  feel  safe  in  asserting  that  the  re- 
ceipts from  regular  passengers  and  light  freight  through, 
may  be  set  down  at  $500,000  per  annum.    It  is  presum- 
ed, that  the  novelty  and  facility  ot  this  mode  of  inter- 
course will  very  much  increase  the  travelling,  but  to 
what  extent  experience  alone  can  prove.    But  a  very 
few  years  since,  two  or  three  stage  coaches  which  re- 
quired two  or  three  days  for  the  performance  of  the 
journey,  were  the  only  public  conveyance  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York.     The  contrast  between  these  and 
tlie  long  train  of  coaches  which  now  daily  pass  between 
the  different  steam  boats,  is  perhaps  not  more  striking, 
than  that  which  will  be  presented  between  the  present 
time  and  a  few  years  hence  when  this  rail-way  shall  be 
in  successful  operation.    Speculation  on  the  subject 
would  be  uprofiiable,  but  there  are  some  sources  of  re- 
venue which  must  he  tributary  to  this  load,  and  which 
it  is  cniisidered  proper  to  point  out,  as  they  are  local 
and  may  not  be  .within  the  knowledge  of  many  of  the 
Stockholders.    The  great  inequality  in  the  quantity, 
quality  and  price  of  the  vegetable  and  fruit  markets  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  is  familiar  to  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  those  cities.    The  light  and  genial  soil 
of  Western  Jersey  is  admirably  adapted  to  such  produc- 
tions.   It  yields  to  the  influence  of  a  vernal  sun  and 
shoots  forth  its  herbage  long  before  the  more  obdurate 
soil  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  manifests  any  signs  of 
vegetation.    Philadelphia  is  not  only  sooner  but  much 
more  bountifully  supplied  than  New  York,  but  it  has  its 
limits,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  land  above  alluded  to 
is  not  now  profitably  employed  for  want  of  a  market. 
W  ith  all  the  disadvangtages  and  expense  attendant  up- 
on the  transportation  on  the  common  roads,  a  very  large 
amount  of  produce  is  annually  sent  from  that  section  of 
the  State  of  New  York.    Some  estimate  ofthe  import- 
ance of  this  trade  may  be  made  from  the  fact,  that  about 
2000  bushels  of  peaches  alone  have  been  sent  fiom 
thence  in  one  day  to  the  steamboats  for  New  York,  at 
an  expense  of  about  40  cents  per  bushel,  or  $800  pet- 
day.    It  is  true  this  is  but  temporary,  and  confined  to 
the  season  for  that  fruit,  but  as  the  road  runs  through 
the  very  centre  of  that  garden  region,  and  opens  to  it 
the  New  York  market,  it  is  apprehended  that  the  trans- 
portaiion  will  not  be  confined  to  fruit  only,  but  extend 
to  every  species  of  vegetables.  In  fact,  with  the  cheap- 
ness and  facility  of  transit  afforded  by  this  rail  road,  it  is 
not  hazarding  too  much  to  say,  that  New  Jersey  must 
supply,  not  only  the  city  of  New  York,  but  the  whole 
shores  ofthe  Hudson,  and  the  Sound,  audits  tributary 
waters,  with  itsproducts.lt  will  offer  in  return  equal  con- 
veniences for  supplying  Philadelphia  with  the  various 
articles   of  Northern  produce,  and  afford  a'  prolific 
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source  of  revenue  to  the  company,  in  thus  equalizing 
{lie  markets. 

The  disbursements  of  the  company  for  the  past  year, 
as  appears  from  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer,  amount  fo 
$ 199,905  72.  This  sum  includes  all  the  expenditures 
of  the  company,  up  to  the  present  time,  for  the  engi- 
neer department,  the  land  on  the  line  of  the  road,  and 
at  the  commencement  and  termination,  for  depots  for 
lumber  and  other  materials  purchased,  (inclusive  of 
$30,000  paid  in  England  for  iron  not  yet  received,)  and 
for  the  excavations  and  embankments  made.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  estimates  for  grading,  is  for  tliat 
portion  of  the  line  which  is  now  under  contract,  and 
nearly  completed,  as  before  stated. 

In  conclusion,  the  directors  have  to  congratulate  the 
stockholders  upon  the  success  u  hich  has  heretofore  at- 
tended their  labours.  In  the  progress  of  the  work,  some 
natural  obstacles  have  been  encountered,  which  requir- 
ed patience  and  perseverance  to  overcome,  but  they 
have  been  surmounted.  Delays  have  occurred  from 
difficulties  of  a  different  character,  which  have  been  in- 
terposed by  some  of  the  proprietors  of  the  land  on  the 
line.  It  was  impossible  to  meet  the  wishes  of  all  in  the 
location,  hence  some  have  been  dissatisfied  on  that  ac- 
count, and  assigned  that  as  a  reason  for  their  opposition 
to  the  work.  With  few  exceptions,  however,  these  ob- 
jections have  been  removed,  and  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  purchase  of  the  soil,  without  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  the  provisions  of  the  charter  to 
procure  a  title.  Where  negotiation  has  failed,  the  law 
has  been  resorted  to,  and  the  directors  feel  assured, 
that  the  period  is  rapidly  approaching,  when  they  shall 
be  permitted  to  devote  their  undivided  energies  to  the 
prosecution  of  their  labours  on  the  line. 

ROBERT  L.  STEVENS,  President. 

J.  H.  SioAsr,  Secretary. 
Camden,  April  28,  1831. 


LAW  CASES. 
John  Redlion  and  Jacob  Redlion  vs.  Thomas  Woolverton. 

FEIGNED  ISSDE. 

This  was  a  somewhat  novel  case,  and  the  following 
facts,  which  were  principally  agreed  upon,  constituted 
the  whole  of  the  case.  Michael  Redlion,  by  his  last 
Will  and  Testament,  bequeathed  to  his  son  Christian, 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  the  issues  of  which  were 
to  be  paid  him  during  his  life,  and  at  his  death  the  prin- 
cipal to  go  to  his  children — but  if  he  died  without  law- 
ful issue,  then  the  same  was  to  go  to  the  other  children 
of  the  said  Michael.  Christian  was  married  to  Catha- 
rine Stout,  in  the  spring  of  1825,  and  died  on  the  first 
day  of  November,  1825.  His  widow  Catharine,  was 
married  to  Thomas  Woolveiton,  the  Deft,  on  the  16th 
of  March,  1826,  and  on  the  14th  of  September,  1826, 
the  said  Catharine  had  a  son  born,  who  is  now  living. 
Who  was  the  father  of  the  child,  the  first  or  last  hus- 
band, was  the  question  for  the  jury.  Christian  Redlion 
committed  suicide,  and  from  his  death  to  the  birth  of  the 
child,  was  10  months  and  14  days,  And  from  the  mar- 
riage of  the  widow  to  Woolverton,  to  the  birth  of  the 
child,  6  months.  The  Plffs.  were  brothers  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  entitled  to  the  aforesaid  principal,  in  the 
event  of  his  dying  without  issue.  Many  ancient  and  cu- 
rious authorities  were  cited  by  the  counsel  on  both  sides. 
The  Court  charged  the  Jury  in  favor  of  the  PIfF.  and 
against  the  child,  and  the  Jury  brought  in  a  verdict  ac- 
cordingly.   H.  Chapman  for  Plff.,  M'Dowell  for  Deft. 

Margaret  &  George  Piper,  by  their  Guardian,  vs.  Jacob 
Kachline,  Surviving  Executor  of  George  Piper,  dec. 
This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  Plffs.  grand  chil- 
dren of  the  Testator,  to  recover  a  Legacy  of  $100,  un- 
der the  following  circumstances,  which  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  Executors  and  Administrators.  On  the 
26th  April,  1826 — J.  Kachline,  (Deft.)  and  Frederick 
Piper,  who  were  the  Executors  of  the  dec'd.,  filed  a 


joint  final  settlement  of  their  accounts,  charging  them- 
selves with  a  joint  balance  for  distribution.  Some  time 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Frederick  Piper  died  insol- 
vent. This  suit  was  brought  in  the  year  1829,  and  the 
defence  set  up  by  the  surviving  Executor,  was  that  this 
identical  §100  was  in  the  hands  of  the  dec'd.  Executor. 
It  was  proved  that  on  the  first  of  April,  1826,  before  the 
filing  of  said  settlement,  that  said  $100  did  go  into  the 
hands  of  said  Frederick.  The  Court  laid  down  the  law 
to  be  against  the  Deft,  however,  hard  the  case  might  be 
— that  he  was  concluded  by  hxsjdint  settlement,  and  that 
where  Executors  and  Administrators  file  a  joint  settle- 
ment, charging  themse'ves  with  a  joint  balance — both 
or  either  are  liable  to  Legatees.  The  Court  however, 
said  that  in  certain  ca>-es  if  application  were  made  in  a 
reasonable  time,  the  Court  would  grant  relief — but  a 
lapse  of  three  years  is  not  a  reasonable  time.  Verdict 
for  Plff.— M'Dowell  for  Plff,  11.  Chapman  and  Bethell 
for  Deft. — Doylestouin  Intelligencer. 


Meeting  at  Ithica  on  the  proposed  Rail  Road. 
A  convention  of  delegates  from  several  counties  in 
this  state  and  Pennsylvania,  met  at  Ithica  on  the  11th 
ult.    The  following  resolutions  were  passed  according 
to  notice: 

Resolved,  That  we  view  with  £reat  satisfaction  the 
exerticns  which  are  making  by  the  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  construct  a  rail  road  from  the  Lackawanna 
river,  and  that  we  will  unite  with  them  in  an  applica- 
tion to  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  5£ork,  to  ob- 
tain a  charter  for  a  rail  road  from  the  termination  of 
theirs,  forming  a  junction,  at  Ouego,  with  the  Ithaca 
and  Owego  rail  ro.id;  thereby  forming  a  continuous 
road  from  the  coal  beds  to  the  Cayuga  Lake. 

Resolved,  That  the  introduction  of  Lackawanna  coal 
into  the  old  western  district  of  the  state  of  New  York 
at  such  a  price,  that  the  farmer,  manufacturer,  and  me- 
chanic, can  substitute  it  for  wood,  and  use  it  in  their 
dwellings,  factories,  and  workshops,  merits  the  attention 
and  exertions  of  every  well-wisher  to  his  country. 

Resolved,  That  the  contemplated  improvement,  and 
the  southern  termination  of  the  Lackawanna  rail  road, 
at  the  navigable  feeder  of  the  North  Branch  canal  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  is  highly  important,  as  it  will 
enable  us  to  transport  gypsum,  salt,  lime,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  farmer,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  to  the 
Wyoming  valley,  and  diffuse  them  through  the  Penn- 
sylvania canals,  over  the  richest  and  fairest  parts  of  that 
state. — New  York  paper. 


Shad. — Great  numbers  of  this  delicious  fish  have 
been  caught  with  seins  below  the  Nanticoke  dam,  du- 
ring the  last  two  weeks.  )n  one  day  upward  of  500  were 
taken,  besides  a  number  that  were  caught  with  hooks. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  catch  shad  above  the 
dam,  it  being  generally  believed  that  this  structure  is 
impassible  to  them.  This,  however,  is  incorrect.  In 
a  clear  day  numbers  of  them  have  been  seen  struggling 
against  the  torrent  in  the  schute,  many  of  which  were 
forced  back,  while  others  succeeded  in  gettingthrough. 
—  Wilkesbarre  Democrat. 


Wieiiamsport,  May  25. 
Lightning. — During  the  storm  on  Friday  last,  tha 
dwelling  of  Mrs.  Grier,  in  this  borough,  was  struck  by 
lightning.  The  fluid  passed  down  the  stair  case  into  the 
cellar,  shattering  the  boards  of  the  ceiling  in  its  course. 
Several  of  the  family  were  in  the  back  part  of  the  house 
at  the  time,  but  fortunately  received  no  injury.  Chron. 

The  weather,  during  the  whole  of  the  week,  has 
been  oppressively  warm,  and  very  dry.  The  thermome- 
ter has  indicated  86°  to  97i°  in  the  shade.  On  one  day 
this  week,  water  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  a  wooden  buck- 
et, acquired  the  temperature  of  105°, 
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LIGHTNING. 

Gettysburg,  May  24. 
There  were  several  showers  of  rain  on  the  day 
and  evening  of  Thursday  last,  accompanied  by  a  great 
deal  of  vivid  lightning  and  heavy  thunder.  The 
lightning  struck  in  at  least  two  places  in  this  borough, 
between  3  and  4  o'clock,  P..  M.,  happily,  however, 
without  doing  any  great  injury  to  life  or  property. — 
There  is  an  unfinished  conductor  affixed  to  the  south 


side  of  the  steeple  of  the  Catholic  Chureh,  resting  on  a 
board  at  the  belfry,  along  which  the  electric  Mind  de- 
scended, and  passed  along  the  board  (it  being  wet) 
without  injury,  attracted  by  a  saw,  which  hung  at  apost 
on  the  north-east  side  of  the  belfry.  The  post  is  split 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  pieces  are  broken  out  about 
the  middle  of  it.  From  the  post  there  appear  to  be 
only  occasional  slight  traces  of  its  passage  visible,  until 
it  reached  the  facing  of  the  door,  down  the  whole 
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length  of  which  there  is  a  score  of  from  half  an  inch  to  I 
an  inch  in  breadth  and  depth.  Another  spark  passed 
along  a  fork  w  hich  supports  a  scaffold  near  the  door, 
taking  off  the  bark  in  the  usual  way.  A  young  man, 
named  Jonathan  Gilbert,  who  was  employed  plastering 
near  where  the  fluid  descended,  was  knocked  down  by 
the  concussion,  but  was  able  to  resume  his  work  on  Fri- 
day. Several  other  persons  were  in  the  Church  at  the 
time— and  the  carpenters,  who  had  been  at  work  on 


I  the  steeple,  had  been  gone  from  the  building  but  a  few 
minutes.  The  walls  do  not  appear  to  be  injured,  pro- 
hably  owing  to  the  damp  plastering  serving  as  a  good 
conductor. 

Anotlier  discharge  of  the  fluid  passed  down  a  chim- 
ney  into  the  house  of  Mr.  William  Kane,  in  west  Middle 
street,  stunning  Miss  Kane  severely  .though,  we  believe, 
not  dangerously,  and  without  much  injury  to  the  house, 
— Compiler. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

I  believe  that  the  taste  for  the  kind  of  writing  I  have 
selected  as  ihe  subject  of  to-day's  paper,  is  almost  uni- 
versal. We  all  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  record  of 
another's  life  and  sentiments;  and  especially  so,  if  the 
individual  has  been  distinguished  for  learning-,  talents, 
or  piety.  Whence  spring's  the  cause  of  this  interest,  in 
the  events  of  a  life  which  have  had,  possibly,  no  influ- 
ence whatever  upon  us?  It  arises  from  several  sources. 

In  the  first  place,  from  curiosity.  Every  woman, and 
every  man,  too,  takes  pleasure,  though  sometimes  he  is 
unwilling  to  confess  it,  in  a  knowledge  of  his  neigh- 
bour's business.  I  by  no  means  say,  that  in  all,  or  most 
cases,  it  induces  any  improper  prying  or  interference. 
But  where  the  information  can  be  obtained  in  a  fair  and 
agreeable  way,  the  opportunity  is  seldom  omitted.  A 
desire  of  extending  our  acquaintance  with  our  kind,  of 
knowing  others  in  distant  places,  and  of  forming  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  their  customs,  modes  and  habits,  is  general, 
and  is  founded  upon  the  social  tendencies  of  our  na- 
ture. Biography  gratifies  this  wish;  it  creates  a  sort  of 
acquaintance,  which  though  not  personal,  is  often 
quite  as  intimate,  with  persons  whom  we  have  never 
seen,  and  in  some  cases,  never  before  heard  of;  and  of- 
ten induces  a  kindlier  feeling  for  our  fellow  creatures, 
in  presenting  instances  of  benevolence  and  traits  of  vir- 
tue, where  our  prejudices  may  ha\e  impressed  us  with 
the  idea  of  far  different  dispositions. 

It  extends,  then,  our  knowledge  of  human  nature — a 
knowledge  of  all  others  the  most  useful,  and  which  bio- 
graphy affords  to  many  the  only  means  of  obtaining.  In 
the  case,  especially,  of  those  whose  names  are  great 
among  the  nations,  very  considerable  anxiety  is  natural- 
ly experienced  to  obtain  that  kind  of  introduction  which 
a  sketch  of  their  lives  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  af- 
fords. After  reading  the  life  of  another  we  feel  towards 
him  as  towards  an  old  acquaintance — we  remember  the 
haunts  of  his  childhood,  the  associates  of  his  boyish 
years — we  sympathise  in  his  aspirations  after  distinction, 
and  enjoy  with  him  the  fruition  of  his  hopes.  More 
emphatically  is  this  the  case  in  an  auto-biographical 
memoir.  In  such,  we  have  from  the  mouth  of  the  in- 
dividual himself  a  record  of  what  he  said  and  of  what  he 
.tlicl — coloured,  it  may  be,  with  the  narrators'  partialities 
or  prejudices,  but  possessing  the  freshness  of  life. 

Biography  affords  opportunities  for  the  most  instruc- 
tive lessons.  To  him,  who  is  anxious  to  use  the  facul- 
ties, which  nature  has  bestowed,  for  his  own  improve- 
ment, by  a  study  of  the  actions  of  his  fellow-men,  it 
opens  an  ample  field.  The  life  of  almost  every  one 
would  present  some  circumstances  in  a  degree  analo- 
gous to  those  which  occur  in  our  own;  and  which,  there- 
fore, properly  attended  to,  would  serve  as  guides  in 
our  devious  walk  through  life.  We  might  sit  as  impar- 
tial judges,unswayedby  prejudice  or self-love,of  events, 
which  either  or  both  of  these  causes  may  have  prevent- 
ed the  individual,  whose  conduct  we  are  examining, 
from  seeing  in  their  proper  light.    We  might  deduce 


rules  of  conduct,  which,  as  far  as  human  wisdom  could 
profit,  might  be  used  to  our  lasting  good — we  could 
derive  advantage,  from  the  foresight  and  good  sense  of 
our  fellow-men,  or  on  the  other  hand,  learn  to  avoid 
the  shoals  and  quicksands  upon  which,  unfortunately, 
their  hopes  were  ship-wrecked. 

The  subject  I  am  considering,  opens  to  the  mind  a 
most  instructive  and  pleasing  scene  of  contemplation — 
I  mean  the  formation  of  character.     However  true  it 
may  be,  that  the  great  and  leading  principles  of  our  na- 
ture are  the  same  in  all,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
infinite  varieties  of  character,  and  immense  diversities 
of  dispositions  present  themselves  to  the  most  inatten- 
tive observer.    These  varieties  may  in  a  great  measures 
be  accounted  for.by  the  different  circumstances  attend- 
ant upon  the  career  of  men.    Some  are  of  a  character 
to  impress  a  distinctive  mark  upon  a  whole  nation,  and 
all  exercise  more  or  less  influence  upon  individual 
character.    Hence  arises  the  great  importance  of  a 
correct  system  of  education  for  youth — a  system  that 
may  give  full  play  to  the  better  principles  of  our  nature, 
and  lessen  the  effect  of,  if  not  totally  eradicate,  such 
extraneous  matters  as  may  operate  upon  the  worse  pro- 
pensities of  the  heart.    Biography  presents  a  panora- 
mic picture  of  a  whole  life — it  exhibits  the  operation 
upon  the  character,  of  incidents,  which  have  given  a 
turn  so  decisive  to  the  thoughts,  as  to  change  at  once  the 
whole  course  of  life,  a  change  that  would  never  have 
taken  place  but  for  the  occurrence  of  an  event  apparent- 
ly of  trifling  importance.    How  instructive  is  the  lesson 
to  be  deduced  from  the  reflection,  that  some  one  act,., 
resulting  from  views  of  a  subject  but  imperfectly  pre- 
sented to  the  mind,  if  omitted,  might  have  prevented  a 
course  of  conduct,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  ruin  of 
the  individual!    Men  but  too  ofien  deceive  themselves 
with  the  supposition  that  they  guide,  instead  of  being 
the  passive  subjects  of  events — operated  upon  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  opinions,  or  the  sarcasms,  of  their  fel- 
low-men, or  by  the  accidents  of  time,  and  thus  becoming 
the  sport  of  the  winds  and  waves.  Too  many  instances  of 
this  self-delusion  are  presented, to  leave  a  doubt  of  its  ex- 
tensive prevalence,and  a  smile  is  frequently,  almost  in- 
voluntarily provoked  at  the  man,  who  with  such  appa- 
rent sincerity,  congratulates  himself,  that  he  is  not  a 
usurer,  an  extortioner,  or  even  as  this  publican'' — when 
perhaps  his  boasted  foresight  or  decision  may  be  the 
result  of  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  or  his  good 
fortune  have  arisen  from  causes  which  he  intended  should 
have  operated  in  a  very  different  manner.    The  study 
of  biography  is,  in  fine,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  Ihe 
study  of  man.    The  book  of  human  life  is  presented  to 
us  in  our  closets,  where  with  minds  calm  and  collected, 
we  may  draw  from  the  stores  of  experience,  undisturbed 
by  the  bustle  of  actual  association  with  the  business  of 
life,  and,  of  course,  more  qualified  to  draw  sound  de- 
ductions from  what  is  presented  to  our  notice.    In  our 
republic,kno\vledge  is  one  of  the  chief  requisites  of  the 
citizens,  and  of  all  knowledge  that  we  have  been  con- 
sidering,  is  not  the  least  important.    Let  then,  our 
youth  not  neglect  this  fountain,  but  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  lives  of  our  own  worthies,  seek  to  emulate 
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their  republican  simplicity  and  patriotic  devotion  to  their 
countrys'  cause;  though  they  may  have  equalled  or  sur- 
passed them  in  the  attainments  of  science  and  arts. 

UMBRA. 


DIVISION  OF  PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY. 

A  writer  in  the  Germantown  Telegraph,  has  been  for 
some  weeks  discussing  the  subject  of  a  division  of 
the  county.  His  arguments  in  favor  of  it  will  be  found 
in  the  following  essays.  We  have  not  sufficiently 
turned  our  attention  to  the  subject,to  determine,  wheth- 
er it  would  be  advantageous  or  not,  to  the  city.  As  the 
matter  will  probably  assume  a  more  important  shape, 
it  deserves  consideration — we  would  be  happy  to  insert 
any  solid  arguments  and  facts  against  the  measure,  cal- 
culated to  elicit  information.  We  are  opposed  to 
changes,  unless  some  satisfactory  evidence  be  adduced, 
tending  to  show  the  necessity  of  any  proposed  measure. 
Under  every  form  of  government,  some  portion  of 
the  public  occasionally  suffers  inconvenience,  which, 
generally, is  of  a  trifling  nature,  when  the  good  conferred 
on  the  whole  community,  is  properly  considered. 

No.  I. 

Mr.  Fueas, 

It  may  be  remembered  by  many  of  your  readers, 
that  about  15  years  ago,  there  was  considerable  con- 
versation held,  and  some  efforts  made,  among  the  lead- 
ing inhabitants  ot  Germantown,  Roxborough,  Bristol 
and  Oxford,  to  excite  among  the  people  feelings  favour- 
able to  separating  themselves  from  the  Count)/  of  Phila- 
delphia.. For  a  time,  there  was  much  promise  of  suc- 
cess; few  or  none  seemed  insensible  to  the  advantages 
that  would  have  resulted  to  the  inhabitants  embraced 
within  the  intended  limits  of  the  proposed  new  county; 
but  at  length,  jealousy  in  a  few,  and  perhaps  misinfor- 
mation in  others,  produced  some  demurs,  fearing  lest 
the  location  of  the  County  town  might  fall  upon  our 
village!  This  inference  was  wholly  gratuitous;  for 
Germantown,  with  mueh  disinterestedness,  was  always 
willing  to  leave  the  place  of  location  wholly  unsettled; 
it  asked  only  the  act  of  separation,  and  left  the  County 
town,  wholly  to  the  choice  of  the  majority,  or  to  the 
manifest  best  interests  of  the  whole. 

Having  now  a  Paper  established  in  our  village,  open 
to  the  lair  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  being  also 
aware  that  several  in  Frankford  and  on  the  river  Dela- 
ware side,  who  were  formerly  either  unfriendly  or  in- 
different to  the  measure,  have  since  become  desirous 
of  accomplishing  such  an  object,  we  feel  disposed  to 
bring  the  topic  oncfe  more  before  the  public  eye. 

The  question  is  not  whether  Germantown  shall  have 
the  preference  of  a  County  Town,  but  whether  as  in- 
habitants of  the  County  generally,  on  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  Philadelphia  County,  we  are  not  subjected  to 
great  expenses  and  inconveniences,  which  we  might 
avoid,  by  forming  a  new  County  for  ourselves?  In 
furtherance  of  these  views  we  invite  an  attention  to  the 
following  leading  (acts,  to  wit: 

The  population  of  Philadelphia  County  is  already  too 
great  for  the  due  administration  of  justice — and  what 
is  worse,  it  is  rapidly  increasing  to  an  unmanageable 
magnitude.  "Delays  of  justice"  have  already  become 
unavoidable. 

The  great  mass  of  business  now  done  in  the  numerous 
Courts,  arises  out  of  the  proper  city  concerns;  for  these, 
we  of  the  country,  must  not  only  pay,  but  what  is  worse, 
we  must  give  our  time  and  travelling  expenses  as  Ju- 
rors or  witnesses  in  cases  in  which  we  cannot  feel  any 
interest,  and  often  in  cases  to  which  we  are,  as  country- 
men, entirely  incompetent  to  act  and  judge! — Such  are 


cases  of  Maritime  interests — Insurance  cases — Bills  of 
Exchange,  and  Commercial  disputes,  &c. 

There  are  several  Courts  in  the  city,  whose  expenses 
are  taxed  on  the  county,  from  which  we  should  be  ex- 
empted, if  we  were  in  a  County  for  ourselves.  It  is  a 
fact  that  one  e'ghth  of  the  whole  expenses  is  borne  by 
the  country  inhabitants, — making  an  amount  of  money 
yearly,  which  would  speedily  constitute  a  fund  to  build 
all  the  needful  Public  Buildings  required  for  a  new 
County  town. 

We  are  annually  involved  in  large  expenditures  for 
opening  new  streets  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  in  which 
we  have  no  direct  interest. 

The  schooling  of  poor  children,  connected  with  the 
stately  edifices  built  for  their  reception,  is  borne  by  us 
of  the  country  without  any  equivalent.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  City  measure. 

The  Criminal  and  Debtors'  Apartments  are  extreme- 
ly expensive  establishments,  for  which  we  must  pav  at 
least  one  eighth  without  scarcely  any  direct  cause  of 
expense  for  our  proper  population! 

These  hints  are  thrown  together  cursorily  for  the 
purpose  of  awakening  public  attention  among  our  in- 
habitants. It  addresses  itself,  therefore,  especially  to 
the  feelings  and  purses  of  those  who  dwell  in  German- 
town,  Roxborough,  Bristol,  Oxford,  Lower  Dublin,  By- 
berry,  Moreland,  and  parts  of  the  townships  of  Penn  and 
the  Northern  Liberties.  On  this  important  public  change, 
we  shall  probably  soon  write  again.  W. 

No.  II. 

Mr.  Freas, 

In  pursuance  of  my  promise  to  renew  this  subject,  I 
now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader,  sundry  items  of 
intelligence,  concerning  the  expenses  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Philadelphia  as  now  organized,  by  which  we 
may  readily  see  the  great  savings  which  may  result  to  us 
of  the  country,  by  being  disjoined  from  our  connection 
with  the  city. 

I  take  my  data  from  the  expenditures  of  the  year 
1827,  not  having  any  later  publications  at  hand  to  refer 
to.  They  will  at  least  be  sure  to  be  sufficiently  mod- 
erate three  years  ago. 

We  find  then,  the  City  and  adjacent  Liberties,  assess- 
ed at  a  tax  of  §111,000;  and  the  actual  expenditures, 
helped  by  a  loan  of  $22,000,  is  detailed  at  $lo8,000. 

Among  the  items  of  most  notable  expense,  from  which 
we  have  so  much  interest  to  be  relieved,  are  these,  to 
wit : — 

Annual  Prison  Expenses,  $20,000 
Annual  School  Expenses,  20,000 
Annual  Court  Expenses,  29,200 

In  this  latter  item  are  $18,000  for  three  Courts,  from 
which  we  might  be  wholly  exempted.  Say  Mayor's 
Court  $8,600;  Supreme  Court  $2,200;  and  District 
Court  $7,000. 

The  item  of 

"Public  roads,"  in  1827,  is  put  down  at  $24,000 
Salaries  of  the  Commissioners'  establishment,  at  4,700 
Coroner's  fees  and  Inquisitions,  cost  2,800 
The  Elections,  1,500 

But  above  all,  mark  the  enormous  expenditure  lor 
the  annual  Poor,  at  $120,000!  of  which  only  $30,000  is 
returned  us  a  refund,  in  gains  from  labour,  medical  stu- 
dents fees,  indentures  and  bastard  penalties.  In  this 
heavy  burthen,  the  charges  for  the  medical  department, 
are  $7,400  — for  fuel  $7^400 — and  making  the  annual 
expense  of  the  City  Alms-house  at  $50,000  to  support 
an  average  of  1,000  paupers.  This  is  a  burthen  from 
which  we  of  the  country,  could  wholly  free  ourselves, 
by  establishing  a  "Poor  Farm,"  and  causing  all  our 
paupers,  as  in  Montgomery  county,  entirely  to  defray 
the  current  expenses. 

The  School  Fund  is  another  heavy  item  of  City  ex- 
pense. Besides  the  expense  of  several  School  Edifices, 
at  $15,000  a-piece — taking  the  cost  of  one  in  Penn  sec- 
tion as  the  average, — we  have  in  the  report  of  last  year, 
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$18,150  for  the  City  and  Liberties — while  at  same  time, 
our  proper  disbursements  are  stated  at  but  §5,000.  Say 
for  Oxford,  Lower  Dublin,  Bybcrry  and  Moreland,  $1,- 
400;  and  tor  Germantown,  Koxborough  and  Bristol,  §2,- 
550.  Sums  by  the  bye,  sufficiently  onerous, when  we  also 
consider  that  our  proper  assessed  county  taxes  for  the 
same  section  of  country,  (from  Oxford  to  Bristol  inclu- 
sive,) is  but  §9,500. 

From  these  data,  we  shall  probably  dilate  more  at 
length,  in  some  future  number.  W. 

No.  lit. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  probable  estimate 
of  what  a  New  County  might  cost  for  its  administration, 
we  have  deduced  some  facts  from  the  adjoining  county 
of  Montgomery.    They  are  these,  to  wit; — 

In  an  assessment  made  in  the  last  year  for  that  coun- 
ty, making  up  §30,700 — to  pay  however  a  cost  of  but 
§20, S73 — the  actual  amount  disbursed  in  that  year. — 
The  following  townships  were  rated  thus,  to  wit: 
Moreland  §1,422  Springfield  §628 

Abington  1,342  Upper  Dublin  1,085 

Cheltenham  772  Whitemarsh  1,605 

Making  in  the  aggregate,  §6,854;  but  as  this  amount 
is  one-third  above  tlie  actual  cost,  therefore  the  proper 
portion  (taking  oft"  §2,284)  would  stand  at  §4,570. — 
Atid  as  the  above  six  townships,  present  in  square 
miles  about  the  same  extent  of  country,  as  is  proposed 
to  be  separated  for  the  New  County,  and  ate  also  in  lo- 
cation, adjoining  lands,  we  arrive  at  the  direct  inference, 
that  §4,570  would  equally  serve  as  the  tax  assessment 
of  such  a  New  County. 

We  will  further  extend  the  comparison  by  noticing 
sundry  items  of  expense  incurred  for  Montgomery  coun- 
tv  in  'he  last  year,  to  wit: 

Fur  Couib*.  House — in  coal  and  wood,  §49  87 
Do  do  in  stationary  &.  lights  31  77 
l)o       do        in  fees  and  criminal 

costs  &  u itnesses,606  CO 

  687  64 

In  Administration  of  Justice. 

Cost  of  Grand  Jurors,  457  ( 

Cost  of  Traverse  Jurors,  2,197 
Court  Cne'r,  103 
Constables,  163 

 2,920  00 

For  Jnil  Expenses — in  coal  and  wood,  224 
Do       do       in  clothing,  25  73 

Do       do       for  boarding  Pris- 
oners, 453  00 


For  Commissioners  and  Clerks  wages, 

Cost  of  Elections, 

Collectors'  Commissions, 

For  Education  of  Poor  Children, 

Thus  showing  an  expense  for  the  whole 
Courts  of       -----  - 


—  702  73 
1,102  00 
297  00 
1,500  00 
3,105  00 

§10,314  37 


But  as  the  first  named  six  townships  embrace  but  a 
fifth  part  of  the  entire  county  in  its  size  and  population, 
we  therefore  arrive  at  the  inference,  that  their  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  expense  should  amount  to  only  §2. 062 
and  thus  again  proving.that  if  it  be  augmented  as  high  as 
g2.508  additional,  (so  as  to  make  the  §4.570  first  above 
stated)  it  would  amply  provide  for  all  other  expenses  not 
above  enumerated. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  we  have  purposely  avoided 
any  statement  of  Expenditures  for  the  Poor,  because  it 
is  believed,  that  a  Poor  Farm  may  be  managed  to  sup- 
port all  its  inmates.  As  to  expenses  for  new  Koads  and 
Bridges,  we  may  regard  ourselves  already  so  well  pro- 
vided, as  to  be  fairly  exempted  from  any  important  ad- 
ditions for  many  years. 

With  such  data  before  us,  are  we  not  forcibly  stimu- 
lated by  interest,  as  well  as  by  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
to  wish  for  and  seek  after  a  disjunction  from  Philadel- 
phia city*    It  must  be  manifest  to  the  reader,  who  has 


attended  to  these  three  several  papers  on  this  subject, 
that  we  as  inhabitants  of  the  country,  have  much  to 
gain,  by  our  self-government,  and  certainly  nothing  to 
lose. 

In  our  next  No.  we  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  the 
delays  of  justice  in  the  city  courts;  the  costs  and  trou- 
bles of  court  attendance,  and  then  conclude  the  sub- 
ject. W. 

No.  IV. 

We  have  now  to  touch  upon  a  subject  which  of  all 
others  has  come  home  to  our  interests  and  feeling,  with 
most  impressive  effect.  It  is  the  troubles,  vexations, 
and  disappointments,  so  perpetually  experienced  by 
Witnesses,  Jurors,  and  Suitors,  in  the  City  Courts,in  the 
repeated  instances  of  deferred  suits,  w  hereby  loss  of 
time  and  loss  of  money,  and  much  vexation,  have  fol- 
lowed. This,  to  citizens,  might  seem  a  minor  affair; 
but  to  countrymen  going  8,  10  and  12  miles,  through 
mud,  cold,  rain  or  snow,  only  to  be  told,  you  may  re- 
turn as  you  came,  is  past  endurance!  All  this  disap- 
pointment and  annoyance  too,  be  it  known,  is  done 
solely  to  a  commodate  the  profesional  business  of  sun- 
dry lawyers,  who  having  business  in  other  Courts,  at  the 
time  your  Court  is  sitting,  concei  t  with  your  lawyer  to 
dismiss  your  suit  that  he  may  conduct  some  other  suit  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  District  Court,  or  Mayor's  Court, 
as  the  case  may  be, — Courts  from  which  we  should  be 
wholly  separate  and  free,  if  we  had  a  county  to  our- 
selves. Can  any  man  in  his  sober  senses,  w  ho  has  wit- 
nessed these  '"Delays  of  Justice,"  and  has  often  been 
himself  a  sufferer  thereby, — calling  again,  and  again, 
with  like  result  of  "hope  deferred" — can  any  such  1  say, 
still  favour  the  bondage  of  a  city  union! 

Finally,  as  regards  the  expense  of  an  outfit !  of  a  New 
County,  for  such  necessary  buildings  as  a  Court  house 
and  Prison  and  Court  offices,  we  may  take  it  for  granted, 
that  wherever  the  people  may  select  such  a  County 
town,  they  may  procure  the  offer  of  such  buildings 
from  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  locality,  free  of  expense. 

When  all  these  considerations,  shall  have  been  duly 
canvassed  among  the  people,  we  shall  expect  to  see 
suitable  measures  adopted  for  a  call  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  townships  interested,  to  conceit  ways  and  means 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  such  a  New  County. 

W. 

Mr.  Freas, — We  heartily  join  your  correspondent 
"Roxborough,"  in  cheering  the  designs  of  your  corres- 
pondent "\V."  for  a  division  of  the  county.  Our  neigh- 
bours seem  of  one  mind  in  getting  rid  of  city  expenses, 
and  above  all,  of  city  Courts,  as  Jurors,  Witnesses,  or 
Suitors.  Philadelphia  is  overgrowing  us,-  and  may  be 
glad  withal  to  circumscribe  their  cares,  by  letting  us  set 
up  for  ourselves,  and  so  diminish,  at  least,  the  quantity 
of  their  Court  business  and  Public  School  concerns. 
Our  ways  and  wishes  as  countrymen  and  citizens,  ate 
dissimilar,  and  should  be  mutually  disjoined. 

Bristol  Township. 

Mr.  Freas, — I  was  gratified  to  perceive  in  your  in- 
teresting  paper,  that  an  able  and  competent  corres- 
pondent has  renewed  the  subject  relative  to  the  division: 
of  the  county.  It  is  a  matter  which  those  interested  in 
the  public  welfare,  can  never  let  remain  dormant.  A 
division  of  the  county,  in  order  duly  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  people,  must  be  effected,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  A  change  must  take  place.  Th«  incon- 
venience and  expense, with  which  we  of  the  country  are 
burthened,  are  beyond  endurance.  1  have  conversed 
with  several  of  the  leading  citizens  of  this  place,  on  the 
subject,  and  their  sentiments  are  in  full  accordance 
with  my  own.  I  think  the  utmost  unanimity  in  the  good 
cause,  may  be  depended  upon,  from  the  citizens  of 
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JUDGE  HOPKINSON'S  CHARGE. 

Lessee  of  Livingston  and  Nicholson,  )  Ejectment 

vs.  >       Circuit  Court  of  llie 

Moore,  Mahon  and  others.  )  United  States. 

The  pleading's  in  this  cause  continued  for  upwards 
oftwo  weeks,  after  which  Judge  Hopkinson  delivered 
the  following1  charge  to  the  Jury. 

The  argument  of  this  cause  has  been  spread  over  a 
wide  surface,  and  matters  introduced  into  it,  by  way  of 
illustration  or  otherwise,  which  have  greatly  increased 
its  proper  size  and  difficulties.  The  magnitude  of  the 
interests  at  stake,  and  the  high  principles  which  have 
been  discussed,  have  excited  extraordinary  exertions 
from  the  able  and  distinguished  counsel  who  have  ap- 
peared before  you .  These  are  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  counsel.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Court  to  select 
from  the  great  mass,  the  matter  most  worthy  of  your  at- 
tention, and  to  put  it  before  you  in  as  plain  and  simple  a 
shape  as  it  will  admit  of. 

Such  will  be  my  object  on  this  occasion;  and  I  trust 
that  both  you  and  1  will  enter  upon  our  duties,  and  en- 
deavour to  perform  them,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  laws,  which  we  are  bound  to  obey,  and 
which  we  are  placed  here  to  maintain.  If  the  state  to 
which  we  belong' has  fallen  into  an  error,  and  injured 
one  of  her  citizens  by  an  illegal  and  unauthorized  act 
of  legislation,  it  is  here  that  the  error  must  be  corrected, 
or  the  wrong'  will  be  perpetual.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  not  to  deal  lightly  with  the  power  and  rights  of 
a  state;  or  to  overthrow  her  most  solemn  acts  in  a  spirit 
of  wantonness,  or  in  the  indulgence  of  speculative  theo- 
ries and  ingenious  refinements.  The  facts  of  this  ease, 
supported  by  documentary  testimony,  are  before  us, 
with  no  contrariety  in  any  thing1  material;  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  seek  for  the  law  which  governs  them,  and  so 
pronounce  our  judgment  between  the  parties. 

The  title  of  the  plaintiffs  to  the  land  in  question  is 
derived  from  J.  Nicholson;  who,  in  the  year  1794,  pur- 
chased it  from  the  commonwealth.  By  an  agreement 
made  between  the  parties  in  this  cause,  it  is  stated  that 
"as  both  pai  ties  claim  under  J.  Nicholson,  the  title  to 
the  premises  shall  be  admitted  to  have  been  in  him,  un- 
less divested  by  the  alleged  lien  and  proceedings  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania."  The  defendants  also  claim  title 
from  the  same  J.  Nicholson.  They  purchased  their 
lands  severally  under  the  alleged  lien  and  proceedings 
of  Pennsylvania;  and  bought  them  from  the  state,  as 
the  property  of  J.  Nicholson:  and  "as  and  for  such  es- 
tate as  the  said  J.  Nicholson  had  and  held  the  same  at 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  lien  of  the  com- 
monwealth against  the  estate  «f  the  said  J.  Nicholson.'' 
By  this  clause  in  the  act  of  Assembly  directing  the  sales, 
the  original  contract  between  the  commonwealth  and  . I. 
Nicholson  is  recognized  and  affirmed;  his  tight  and  pro- 
perty in  the  lands  admitted,  and  the  commonwealth  un- 
dertook to  sell  .to  the  purchasers,  the  present  defend- 
ants, only  such  estates  as  J.  Nicholson  held  in  them. 

Both  parties  then  claim  to  have  the  title  and  right  in 
these  lands,  which  J.  Nicholson  once  held,  and  the 
question  now  to  be  decided  is — which  of  them  has  made 
good  his  claim;  which  of  them  has  proved  and  maintain- 
ed his  right  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  law  of  the 
land. 

The  original  title  being  admitted  to  have  been  in  J. 
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Nicholson,  his  heirs,  who  claim  immediately  from  him, 
have  and  hold  his  rights,  "unless  they  have  been  divest- 
ed by  the  alleged  lien  and  proceedings  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  under  which  the  defendants  have  title. 

This  simple  view  of  the  case  brings  us  at  once  to  the 
question  we  have  to  examine,  to  wit: — Have  the  lien 
of  the  state  on  this  property,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
state  to  enforce  that  lien,  divested  J.  Nicholson  and  his 
heirs  of  the  title  and  estate  he  once  had  in  it;  and  have 
the  title  and' estate  of  John  Nicholson  become  vested 
in  the  defendants  by  virtue  of  that  lien  and  those  pro- 
ceedings? 

In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  our  first  step  must  be,  to 
trace  this  lien  and  these  proceedings  from  their  origin  to 
their  termination;  and  examine  whether  they  have 
brought  these  lands  which  J.  Nicholson  once  held, 
lawfully  and  rightfully  in  the  possession  of  the  defend- 
ants, with  all  the  title  J.  Nicholson  had  to  them.  If 
they  have  not  done  so,  the  defendants  stand  without 
title;  they  pretend  to  no  other;  the  original  rights  of  J. 
Nicholson  in  the  land  are  unchanged  by  these  proceed- 
ings, and  the  plantiffs  now  holding  those  rights  are  en- 
titled to  recover. 

We  must  turn  a  careful  attention  to  some  of  the  laws 
of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  settle  their  mean- 
ing  and  effect,  before  we  consider  the  various  acts  that 
have  been  done  under  them.  The  foundation  of  the 
title  of  the  defendants  is  found  in  the  12th  Sec.  of  the 
Act  of  18th  Feb.  1785.  It  enacts  that — "That  the  settle- 
ment of  any  public  account  by  the  Comptroller  General, 
and  confirmation  thereof  by  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council,  whereby  any  balance  or  sum  of  money  shall  be 
found  due  from  any  person  to  the  commonwealth,  shall 
be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  a  lien  on  all  real  estate 
of  such  person  throughout  this  state,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  judgment  had  been  given  in  favour  of  the  com- 
monwealth for  such  debt  in  the  Supreme  Court."  Thi3 
Act,  1. — gives  a  lien  in  favour  of  the  commonwealth, 
upon  all  the  real  estate  of  any  person  who  shall  be  found 
to  be  a  debtor  to  the  commonwealth,  in  any  balance  or 
sum  of  money,  by  a  settlement  of  his  account  by  the 
Comptroller  General, confirmed  by  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil. 2.  This  lien  is  to  attach  to  the  estate  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  a  judgment  had  been  given  for  the  debt  in 
the  Supreme  Court. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  meaning 
of  the  legislature  in  this  last  phrase — "in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  a  judgment  had  been  given  in  the  Supreme 
Court."  It  is  is  true  that  at  the  time  when  this  act  was 
passed,  a  judgment  in  the  Supreme  Court  extended  its 
lien  over  the  whole  state;  but  as  the  act  had  previously 
declared  that  the  lien  under  it  should  be  on  all  the  real 
estate  of  the  debtor,  throughout  the  state,  we  must  pre- 
sume something  more  was  intended  by  the  subsequent 
clause. 

The  defendants  contend,  that  by  the  words,  "in  the 
same  manner,"  &.C.,  the  Legislature  intended  that  a  pur- 
chaser under  this  lien  should  hold  the  land  in  the  same 
manneras  a  purchaser  under  a  judgment;  and  have  the 
same  protection  against  a  subsequent  reversal  for  any 
errors  in  the  proceedings  antecedent  to  the  lien.  If 
this  construction  be  the  true  one, it  will  greatly  abridge 
our  inquiries  in  this  cause.  It  closes  up  all  the  ob- 
jections of  the  plaintiffs  to  the  settlement  of  the  ac- 
'  counts;  and  ratifies  every  irregularity;  if  there  be  any, 
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prior  to  the  lien.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to 
examine,  and,  as  far  as  we  can,  determine  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  Legislature  in  using  these  words — 
"shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  alien  on  all  the 
real  estate  of  such  person,  throughout  this  state,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  a  judgment  had  been  given  in  favour  of 
the  commonwealth  against  such  person,  for  such  debt 
in  the  Supreme  Court."  Did  they  mean  to  say  that  a 
sale  made  under  a  lien,  in  such  manner  as  might  after- 
wards be  directed,  for  this  act  made  no  provision  for  a 
sale,  should  have  the  same  protection  or  immunity 
from  errors,  as  was  given  by  the  law  of  1705  to  sales  by 
execution  under  a  judgment.  1  have  suggested  al- 
ready, that  while  the  act  of  1785  gives  to  the  settle- 
ment of  an  account  the  effect  of  a  lien  by  judgment,  it 
provides  no  mode  or  proceeding  by  which  the  lien  is 
to  be  enforced,  or  the  money  secured  by  it  collected. 
I  cannot  but  infer  from  this  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature  to  make  the  debt  secure  by  the  lien: 
but  that  it  was  to  be  recovered  and  collected  in  the  or- 
dinary way  of  a  suit,  a  judgment  and  an  execution;  the 
settlement  being  conclusive  evidence  of  the  debt.  If 
this  be  so,  then  as  the  sale  would  also  be  by  a  venditioni 
by  virtue  of  the  judgment  and  levy,  the  purchaser 
would  of  course  receive  the  deed  of  the  Sheriff,  and 
have  all  the  protection  given  by  the  9th  Sec.  of  the  law 
of  1705  to  such  a  sale.  In  this  view  of  the  act  no  pro- 
vision was  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  purchaser, 
and  therefore  none  can  be  intended  by  the  words  in 
question. 

Again,  the  lien  is  given  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a 
judgment  had  been  given  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Now 
a  judgment  in  the  Supreme  Court  had  no  special  privi- 
lege or  rights  in  this  respect;  but  a  purchase  under  a 
judgment  in  any  other  Court  had  the  same  protection 
from  disturbance  in  case  of  a  reversal  of  the  judgment 
as  if  it  had  been  rendered  in  the  Supreme  Court.  On 
comparing  the  12th  section  of  the  act  1785,with  the'9th 
section  of  that  of  1705,  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to 
connect  them  in  the  manner  contended  for  by  the  de- 
fendants. Bv  the  law  of  1785,  the  lien  is  put  on  a  foot- 
ing with  a.  judgment  and  no  more.  Now  the  provision  of 
the  law  of  1705,  has  no  reference  to  the  judgment,  but 
the  sale  made  by  the  Sheriff,  by  virtue  of  the  levy,  con- 
demnation and  venditioni  exponas  issued  from  the 
Court. 

It  is  the  sale  which  is  not  to  be  avoided  by  a  reversal 
of  the  judgment,  but  the  purchaser  is  confirmed  in  his 
right  and  title  to  the  land,  and  its  former  owner,  the 
defendant,  can  demand  a  restitution  only  of  the  money 
for  which  it  was  sold.  If  the  act  of  1785  had  authorized 
an  execution  to  issues  on  the  settlement  which  in  truth  is 
the  substitute  for  the  judgment  as  regards  the  debt,  or 
it  sale  to  be  under  any  process  to  satisfy  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  sale  under  a  judgment,  the  conclusion 
might  have  been  fairly  made  that  the  purchaser  at  such 
a  sale  would  stand  as  secure  in  his  title  as  a  purchaser 
under  a  judgment. 

From  1785  to  1806,  no  provision  was  made  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  the  money  received  by  the  lien  in  any 
other  way  than  by  a  judgment  and  execution  to  be  ob- 
tained as  for  any  other  debt.  In  1806,  an  act  was  pass- 
ed specially  for  the  case  of  J.  Nicholson,  leaving  the 
collection  of  the  debts  due  from  all  other  persons  to  the 
commonwealth,  still  to  be  made  in  the  ordinary  way. 
In  the  case  of  J.  Nicholson,  for  reasons  very  apparent 
on  the  face  of  the  act,  the  Legislature  provided  a  pro- 
ceeding "for  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  collection 
of  certain  debts  due  to  this  commonwealth/'  by  which 
and  another  act  passed  in  the  following  year  a  sale 
was  ordered  to  be  made  by  commissioners  as  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  acts,  of  the  lands  of  J.  Nicholson, 
subject  to  the  lien  of  the  commonwealth.  This  sale 
differs  in  many  respects  from  that  authorised  by  the 
law  of  1705,  by  virtue  of  a  judgment  and  execution. 
The  lands  are  to  be  sold  absolutely  and  not,  as  in  the  oth- 
er case,  only  "where  a  sufficient  personal  estate  cannot 


be  found."  No  inquisition  is  to  be  held  to  ascertain  the 
annual  value  of  the  land;  and  in  other  matters,  it  is  whol- 
ly unlike  a  Sheriff's  sale;  why  then  shall  we  say  it  is  to 
have  the  effect  of  a  Sheriff's  sale,  in  this  particular, 
which  effect  is  expressly  given  to  that  sale  by  the  law 
which  authorizes  the  sale  in  question.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  this  redundancy  of  expression  is  but  a  pleon- 
asm which  may  occur  in  legislative  compositions  as  in 
other  works  of  the  pen. 

The  full  and  perfect  validity  of  this  act  has  not  been 
questioned — nor  could  be.  Every  Government  as- 
sumes, and  rightfully  has,  the  power  to  take  care 
of  its  own  revenue,  to  protect  it  by  extraordi- 
nary securities,  to  collect  it  by  extraordinary  re- 
medies. Without  this  power  and  a  liberal  exercise  of 
it,  the  government  might  be  thrown  into  ruinous  em- 
barrassments and  distressing  disappointments,  and  de- 
lays in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  public  service.  The 
United  States  by  an  act  of  Congress  are  entitled  to  a 
preference  in  certain  cases,  overall  other  creditors,  and 
even  a  judgment  will  not  protect  a  creditor  from  the 
extraordinary  right  of  the  government  for  the  payment 
of  an  ordinary  debt. 

We  proceed  then  on  the  undisputed  ground,  that 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  taken  to  herself  no  illegal 
nor  unusual  advantage  by  the  enactment  t)f  the  12th 
Section  of  the  law  of  1785,  but  that  any  balance  or  sum 
of  money  due  from  any  person,  ascertained  and  settled 
in  the  manner  therein  prescribed,  "shall  be  deemed 
and  adjudged  to  be  alien  on  all  the  real  estate  of  such 
person  throughout  the  state." 

You  have  observed  that  the  settlement  of  the  account 
to  whish  the  lien  is  given,  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council.  This  was  in  1785;  in  the 
year  1790,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  made  for  them- 
selves a  new  Constitution,  or  form  of  government,  and 
thereby  the  executive  power  of  the  commonwealth 
was  vested  in  the  Governor;  and  the  executive  council 
of  course  ceased  to  exist. 

Many  acts  of  legislation  became  necessary  to  accom- 
modate the  laws  of  the  state  to^lhe  new  government. 
Among  others  to  vest  in  the  Governor  the  power  of  the 
executive  council.  On  the  loth  April,  1791,  a  general 
act  was  passed  which  enacted  that  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  shall  have  and  exercise  all  the  powers 
that  by  any  law  or  laws  were  vested  in  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council.  The  duration  of  this  act  was  limit- 
ed to  the  1st  of  August  following.  On  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1791,  the  act  of  April  was  continued  to  December 
and  in  the  law  of  September,  we  find  the  following  pro- 
vision— "That  in  all  cases  where  accounts  examined 
and  settled  by  the  Comptroller  General  and  Register 
General,  or  either  of  them,  have  heretofore  been  re- 
ferred to  the  executive  authority,  to  be  approved  and 
allowed  or  rejected  by  the  Governor,  the  same  shall 
only  for  the  future  be  referred  to  the  Governor,  when 
the  said  Comptroller  General  and  Register  Genera), 
shall  differ  in  opinion:  but  in  all  cases  when  they  agree 
only  the  balances  due  on  each  account  shall  be  certified 
by  the  said  Comptroller  General  and  Register  General  to 
to  the  Governor,  who  shall  thereupon  proceed  in  like 
manner,  as  if  said  accounts  respectively  had  been  refer- 
red to  him  according  to  former  laws  upon  the  subject. 
And  provided  also,  that  in  all  cases  when  a  party  or 
parties  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  the  settlement  of  their 
respective  accounts  by  the  Comptroller  General  and 
Register  General,  or  when  there  shall  be  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  justice  has  not  been  done  to  the  common- 
wealth, the  Governor  may  and  shall,  in  like  manner, 
and  upon  the  same  condition,  as  heretofore,  allow  ap- 
peals, or  cause  suits  to  be  instituted  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire." 

The  meaning  and  construction  of  these  provisions 
have  formed  a  prominent  subject  of  the  discussion  you 
have  heard.  It  is  my  duty  therefore  to  give  you  my 
views  of  it.    We  must  go  back  for  a  moment. 
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By  the  law  of  1782,  great  powers  were  given  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  in  the  settlement  of  accounts;  and 
no  appeal  was  allowed  from  his  decision,  or  any  means 
given  by  which  a  party  aggrieved  by  his  settlement 
could  bring  his  case  before  the  Court  and  Jury  upon 
ils  facts  or  its  law.  To  remedy  this  injury  and  injustice, 
the  act  of  1785  was  passed.  It  enacts  that  wherever 
the  Comptroller  Genera!  shall  settle  an  account  in  pur- 
suance of  the  previous  law  and  transmit  it  to  the  Exec- 
utive Council  for  their  approbation,  if  the  party  be  dis- 
satisfied, he  may  within  one  month  after  notice  given 
to.  him  by  the  Comptroller,  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  on  certain  terms  not  now  material. 

The  6th  section  of  the  law,  1785,  directs  that  if  the 
Council  be  dissatisfied  with  the  settlement  made  by  the 
Comptroller,  they  may  direct  a  suit  to  be  instituted 
against  the  party,  with  whose  accounts  they  may  be 
dissatisfied.  This  brief  recurrence  to  previous  laws 
will  aid  us  in  understanding  the  acts  of  September, 
1791,  with  one  additional  reference.  On  28th  March, 
1789,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  appointment  of  a  Regis- 
ter General,  and  the  Comptroller  is  required  to  submit 
all  the  accounts  he  shall  adjust  before  he  shall  finally 
settle  them,  to  the  examination  of  the  Register  General, 
and  take  his  advice  and  assistance  in  making  such  set- 
tlement j  and  the  settlemens  made  by  the  Comptroller 
with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  Register,  are  to  be 
laid  before  the  Executive  Council.  Afterwards  by  a 
law  of  April,  1790,  all  accounts  are  ordered,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Register,  and  after  his 
liquidation  and  adjustment  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Comptroller  for  his  examination  and  approbation,  who 
shall  in  like  manner  transmit  them  to  the  Executive 
Council  for  Iketr  final  approbation.  Thus  we  see  that 
antecedent  to  the  law  of  September,  1791,  the  course 
of  settling  an  account  with  the  Comptroller  was — 1st. 
To  have  it  examined  and  adjusted  by  the  Register  Gen- 
eral. 2.  By  the  Comptroller  General.  3.  By  the  Su- 
preme Executive  Council,  and  it  was  not  considered  to 
be  a  final  settlement  until  it  was  examined  adjusted  and 
approved  by  all  these  tribunals,  all  the  rights  of  appeal 
by  the  party  and  of  a  suit  by  the  Executive  on  behalf  of 
the  commonwealth  remained  as  they  were  given  by  the 
act  of  1798. 

We  now  come  to  the  act  of  September,  1791,  and  the 
changes  effected  by  it  in  the  settlement  of  public  ac- 
counts. In  the  first  place  it  enacts  that  the  reference 
of  the  accounts  to  the  Governor  or  Executive  power,  to 
be  by  him  approved  and  allowed  or  rejected,  shall  in  fu- 
ture, only  be  made,  when  the  Comptroller  and  Regis- 
ter shall  differ  in  opinion.  When  they  agree  the  ac- 
counts are  not  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor,  or,  in 
any  manner  referred  to  him  for  his  approbation  or  rejec- 
tion, but  the  Register  and  Comptroller  are  required  to 
certify  to  the  Governor  only  the  balances  due  the  one  side 
or  on  the  other  on  each  account.  It  is,  however,  provided 
that  if  the  party  shall  be  disatisfied  with  the  settlement, 
he  shall  have  an  appeal  in  like  manner  and  upon  the 
same  conditions  as  heretofore;  and  so  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Governor  shall  suppose  that  justice  has  not  been 
done  to  the  Commonwealth  he  may  cause  a  suit  to  be 
instituted  against  the  party  and  in  either  case  the  whole 
account  will  be.  investigated  and  recommended  ?by  a 
Court  and  Jury.  But  if  the  party  does  not  take  his  ap- 
peal in  the  manner  prescribed,  and  the  Governer  does 
not  cause  a  suit  to  be  instituted,  both  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  party  are  presumed  to  acquiesce  in  the  settle- 
ment made  by  the  Register  and  Comptroller,  and  it  is 
finally  conclusive  upon  both. 

Such  was  the  lav/  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  settle- 
ment of  public  accounts,  when  the  accounts  of  J. 
Nicholson,  now  before  the  Court,  was  adjusted  and 
settled. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  approach  the  question  of 
lien:  The  right  of  a  commonwealth  to  a  lien  on  all  the 
real  estate,  throughought  the  state,  of  any  person  for 
the  sum  or  balance  found  due,  being:  given  by  the  law 


of  1785,  we  have  to  inquire  whether  such  a  balance  or 
sum  of  money  was  found  due  from  J.  Nicholson  to  the 
Commonwealth,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  to  give 
this  lien  to  the  Commonwealth  on  all  the  real  estate  of 
J.  Nicholson  throughout  this  state  for  such  balance  or 
sum.  In  other  words,  were  the  accounts  of  J.  Nichol- 
son with  the  Commonwealth,  so  settled,  according  to  the 
laws  of  this  state,  and  the  balances  or  sums  alleged  to  be 
due  from  him  so  found,  as  to  entitle  the  Commonwealth 
to  the  lien  given  by  the  12th  section  of  the  act  of  1785. 
Was  there,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1806,  when  the  act 
was  passed  "for  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  collec- 
tion of  certain  debts  due  to  the  Commonwealth;"  was 
there  a  debt  - due  from  J.  Nicholson  to  the  Common- 
wealth; and  was  there  a  valid  and  subsisting  lien  on  his 
real  estate  for  the  the  security  and  payment  of  that 
debt? 

The  defendants  allege  the  affirmative  of  both  these 
questions.  And  they  rest  their  proof,  1.  On  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  accounts  of  J.  Nicholson  in  1796.  2.  On 
two  judgments  rendered  against  him  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state  in  favour  of  the  Commonwealth:  one 
on  the  18th  of  December,  1795,  the  other  on  the  21st 
of  March,  1797. 

1 .  The  Accounts. 

Three  having  been  laid  before  you,  and  they  were 
produced  by  the  plaintiffs  in  the  opening  df  the  case, 
1  shall  take  them  in  their  order  of  time. 

1.  An  account  which  affirms,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  have 
been  settled  and  entered  in  the  office  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1796;  and  in  the  office 
of  the  Register  General  on  the  8th  of  March,  1796.  This 
account  is  headed,  "  Dr.,  John  Nicholson  on  account  in 
continental  certificates  with  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
Cr."  You  will  have  it  with  you;  it  is,  therefore,  suf- 
ficient for  me  to  say,  that  on  this  account  there  is  a 
balance  struck  against  J.  Nicholson  of  $58,429  24. 

2.  An  account  "settled  and  entered"  in  the  office  of 
the  Register  General  on  the  20th  of  December,  1796. 
And  "approved  and  entered"  in  the  Comptroller's  of- 
fice on  the  22d  of  December,  1796,  headed  "Dr.,  John 
Nicholson  account  in  continental  certificates,  with  the 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Cr." 

The  balance  of  the  former  account,  §58,429  24,  is 
here  charged  to  J.  Nicholson;  and  credits  are  given  to 
him  which  reduce  that  balance  to  $51,209  22.  This 
balance,  and  the  former  contract,  is  stated  to  be  carried 
to  account  on  new  account. 

3.  An  account  which  is  thus  vouched  by  the  account- 
ing  officers — "Settled  and  entered,"  Samuel  Bryan, 
Register  General  Officer,  30th  June,  1800.  December 
20,  1796.  N.  B.  This  account  was  settled  in  Decem- 
ber, 1796,  but  not  entered  in  the  books  till  30th  June, 
1800.  Also  examined  and  entered,  John  Donaldson, 
Comptroller  General  Officer,  Dec.  20,  1796  " 

This  account  is  headed,  "Dr.,  John  Nicholson,  ac- 
count three  per  cent,  stock  of  the  United  States,  in 
account  with  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Cr." 

A  balance  is  struck  against  John  Nicholson  of  $63,729 
86,  carried  to  the  new  account. 

As  the  lien  of  the  commonwealth,  by  which  the  de- 
fendants maintain  their  right,  is,  in  part  alleged  to,  has 
been  created  by  those  accounts  and  their  settlements, 
they  have  properly  attracted  a  particular  attention  for 
both  parties,  and  been  the  subject  of  great  part  of  the 
discussion  that  has  been  laid  before  you.  The  objec- 
tions to  these  settlements,  urged  by  the  plaintiffs,  are 
numerous;  and  I  shall  draw  your  notice  to  such  of  them 
as  I  think  we  may  now  consider.  You  have  observed, 
that  one  of  these  accounts  has  been  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  in  the  case  of  Smith  vs. 
Nicholson,  reported  in  4  Yeates,  6.  Such  of  the  ques- 
tions  now  raised,  as  were  clearly  decided  in  that  case, 
I  shall  not  trouble  you  with;  I  shall  abide  by  that  de- 
cision, not  only  on  account  of  the  obligation  I  am  judi- 
cially under  to  do  so,  but  because  I  am  entirely  satisfied 
with  it.    I  speak  of  law  there  settled.    In  that  case,  the 
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commonwealth  claimed  a  priority  over  a  private  creditor 
of  John  Nicholson,  who  had  taken  in  execution  a  tract 
of  land  as  the  property  of  Nicholson.  The  common- 
wealth maintained  her  claim  by  virtue  of  her  alleged 
lien  on  all  the  real  estate  of  Nicholson,  given  to  her  by 
the  law  of  1785,  on  a  certain  settlement  of  one  of  his 
accounts,  by  which  the  sum  of  $58,429  24,  made  on  the 
3d  and  8th  days  of  March,  1796,  was  found  due  to  the 
commonwealth.  This  is  one  of  the  accounts  and  settle- 
ments on  which  the  defendants  now  rely.  The  question 
submitted  to  the  court  was,  whether  the  said  settlement 
created  any  lien  on  the  real  estate  of  John  Nicholson? 
We  must  observe,  that  this  is  the  account  which  was 
first  settled,  and  entered  in  the  booksofthe  Comptroller 
General;  and  afterwards  settled  and  entered  in  the  books 
of  the  Register  General,  which  is  here  insisted  upon  to  be 
a  fatal  irregularity.  It  is  also  expressly  stated,  that  the 
accounts  were  not  transmitted,  and  received  no  confirm- 
ation from  the  Governor.  These  facts  were  then  dis- 
tinctly presented  to  the  Court,  and  their  opinion  given 
on  the  law  of  such  a  case. 

1.  That  the  account  settled  was  but  one  of  the  various 
accounts  between  the  commonwealth  and  the  debtor. 

2.  That  the  settlement  had  been  made  first  by  the 
Comptroller,  aud  afterwards  by  the  Register. 

3.  That  it  had  never  been  transmitted  to  the  Govern- 
or, or  received  any  confirmation  by  him.  And  the  ques- 
tion submitted  to  the  Court  was,  whether  this  settle- 
ment of  their  account,  created  a  lien  on  the  lands  of  the 
debtor,  in  favour  of  the  commonwealth? 

The  Court  then  decided 

1.  That  the  provisions  in  the  law  of  1785,  which  cre- 
ates the  lien,  is  not  repealed  by  any  subsequent  law  or 
laws,  expressly,  or  by  implication. 

2.  That  the  settlement  of  the  account  before  them, 
made  in  the  manner  mentioned,  did  create  a  lien  on  all 
the  real  estate  of  J.  Nicholson,  throughout  the  state. 

The  decision  is  the  law  of  the  case  as  it  was  presented 
in  the  Supre'me  Court  of  the  state,  and  no  further.  The 
party  here,  who  was  not  a  party  to  that  suit,  has  a  right 
to  the  benefit  of  any  new  facts  which  would  vary  the 
case,  if  there  he  any  such.  We  must,  therefore,'  con- 
sider such  of  his  objections  to  the  settlements  as  were 
not  brought  into  view,  and  have  not  been  disposed  by 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  in  the  case  cited. 

It  is  alleged,  that  John  Nicholson  had  a  legal  right  to 
notice  of  the  intended  settlement  of  his  account;  that 
he  had  no  such  notice,  and  that,  therefore,  the  settle- 
ment made  by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  common- 
wealth, was  exparte,  and-  had  no  bindi-ng  force  on  him 
or  his  property. 

This  allegation,  as  an  affirmative  fact,  that  he  had  no 
notice,  is  not  supported  by  evidence  or  admission,  as  it 
was  in  Fitler's  case,  but  the  case  here  is.  that  no  proof 
has  been  produced  that  he  had  notice.  We  come  at 
once  to  these  questions.  Was  any  notice  necessary,  to 
give  a  legal  validity  to  these  settlements?  May  a  notice 
be  now  presumed?  Is  there  any  evidence  of  it,  which, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  and  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  ought  to  satisfy  us,  that  it  was  given,  or  that, 
what  is  equivalent  to  i',  the  party  attended  at  the  settle- 
ments? 

One  of  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  has  insisted  that  the 
notice  directed  by  the  5th  section  of  the  law  of  1782, 
which  is,  in  truth,  a  process  of  summons  to  be  issued  by 
a  Prothonotarv,  and  served  by  a  sheriff,  was  such  a  no- 
tice as  John  Nicholson  was  entitled  to.  On  turning  to 
the  act,  it  to  me  is  extremely  clear,  that  the  notice  there, 
has  no  reference,  whatever,  to  accounts  which  should 
afterwards  arise,  and  be  Fettled  with  the  treasury  of  the 
commonwealth.  It  applies  only  to  certain  accounts 
then, of  long  standing.atid  unsettled  or  not  finally  closed, 
with  persons  having  in  their  hands  large  sums  of  money, 
or  effects  belonging  to  the  commonwealth,  in  danger  of 
being  left,  if  "vigorous  measures  be  not  taken  to  com- 
pel such  persons  to  settle  their  accounts,  and  discharge 
the  balances  which  may  appear  to  be  due  to  the  state." 


The  Comptroller  is  ordered  to  form  lists  or  abstracts  of 
the  names  and  places  of  abode,  8cc.  of  such  persons;  and 
it  is  to  them  that  the  notice  or  summons  is  to  be  issued, 
to  be  followed  by  the  subsequent  proceedings,according 
to  the  act. 

[To  be  continued] 


PENNSYLVANIA  CANAL. 

Report  of  Sylvester  Welch,  Principal  Engineer  of  the 
Juniata  Division,  to  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen, 

In  obedience  to  the  instructions  received  from  Sam- 
uel Jones,  Esq.  superintendent,  to  communicate  to  the 
board  of  canal  commissioners  the  condition  of  this  divi- 
vision  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report: 

The  works  on  the  Ligonier  line,  extending  from  the 
Blairsville  pool  to  Johnstown,  were  so  far  advanced  on 
the  4th  of  November,  as  to  allow  of  the  introductions 
of  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  saturate  the  canal 
banks,  except  on  that  part  of  the  line,  near  Johnstown 
which  was  put  under  contract  in  May  last.  The  water 
was  admitted  to  the  depth  of  about  one  foot,  and  re- 
mained in  the  several  levels  of  the  canal,  from  three  to 
six  days.  It  was  then  withdrawn  and  the  contractors 
proceeded  to  complete  the  unfinished  parts  of  their 
work.  Where  defects  appeared  in  the  finished  sec- 
tion, &c.  they  were  examined  and  repaired  by  the  su- 
pervisor. On  the  20th  of  November,  the  water  was 
again  admitted,  and  the  canal  filled  to  the  depth  of 
from  two  to  three  feet.  On  the  24th  it  was  opened  for 
the  passage  of  boats,  and  the  navigation  has  since  con- 
tinued uninterrupted. 

That  portion  of  the  line  near  Johnstown,  in  length, 
including  the  basin,  three  miles  and  thirty-one  chains, 
which  was  commenced  in  May  last,  is  now  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  admit  of  the  water,  although  several  of  the 
contracts  are  not  entirely  finished.  The  masonry  of 
the  locks,  aqueducts,  dam  abutments,  and  water-way, 
was,  however  finished  early  in  October,  and  has  be- 
come too  dry  to  be  injured  by  frost. 

The  lime  used  in  the  building  of  locks  and  guard 
locks,  during  the  summer  of  1829,  having  been  found 
unfit  for  use  in  hydraulic  masonry,  the  laying  of  stone 
was  suspended  early  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and  the 
want  of  funds  to  make  regular  payments  for  work  done, 
induced  the  contractors  generally,  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  mechanics  and  labourers  employed  in  preparing 
materials.  But  little  progress  was  therefore  made  with 
this  part  of  the  work,  until  the  latter  part  of  April,  of 
the  present  year. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  after  the  building  of  locks 
was  suspended,  examinations  were  made,  by  direction 
of  the  acting  commissioner,  along  the  canal  line,  and  in 
its  vicinity,  for  a  mineral  that  would  make  hydraulic 
lime.  Specimens  were  found  in  several  places,  that 
when  burnt,  reduced  to  powder,  and  made  into  paste 
or  mortar,  became  hard  while  immersf  d  in  water.  But 
these  specimens  were  generally  taken  from  their  strata, 
that  lie  either  over  or  under  a  thicker  stratum  of  rock 
that  would  make  good  common  lime,  and  in  quarrying 
both  kinds  would  generally  be  taken  out  together. 
The  great  difficulty  in  manufacturing  common  lime, 
which  when  mixed  with  hydraulic  lime  in  any  consid- 
erable quantity,  destroys  the  property  in  the  latter  of 
hardening  under  water,  or  in  thick,  damp  walls,  made 
it  desirable  to  find  some  place,  where  a  fraud  of  this 
kind  could  not  be  practised. 

In  comparing  the  specimens  of  mortar,  that  which 
was  made  from  a  stone  found  near  Johnstown,  proved 
to  be  superior  to  any  of  the  others.  Examinations  were 
marie  to  ascertain  the  quantity  that  could  be  procured 
at  this  place,  and  further  experiments  to  determime  its 
quality.  The  stratum  of  rock  from  which  the  specimens 
were  taken,  was  found  to  fee  from  three  to  four  feet 
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thick.  It  is  covered  wittwa  stratum  of  bituminous  coal 
of  about  the  same  thickness.  The  results  of  the  experi- 
ments proving'  favourable,  and  no  common  lime  being 
found  in  the  vicinity  with  which  to  adulterate  the  hy- 
draulic lime,  this  place  was  selected,  as  offering  more 
advantages  in  the  manufacture  and  a  better  quality  of 
cement  than  had  been  discovered  at  any  other  place 
along  the  line. 

The  acting  commissioner  made  a  contract,  on  the 
18th  January,  1830,  for  a  supply  of  lime  from  this  place 
for  the  upper  half  of  the  Ligonier  line,  and  for  more  if 
it  should  be  required.  Further  examinations  were 
made  with  a  view  to  discover  a  suitable  place  for  anoth- 
er manufactory  on  the  lower  part  of  the  line  but  without 
success.  The  whole  of  the  mason  work,  including  tiie  re- 
building and  repair  ot  lock?,  on  the  line  between  Blairs- 
ville  and  Pittsburg,  was  dependent  on  the  Johnstown 
manufactory  for  cement.  This  made  it  necessary  to 
use  it  with  as  much  economy  as  was  consistent  with  the 
permanency  of  the  locks,  &c. 

The  walls  of  the  locks  that  have  been  built  during 
the  present  year,  are  laid  up- with  two  kinds  of  mortar; 
hydraulic  lime  is  used  in  the  face  and  common  lime  in 
the  back  of  the  walls.  In  order  to  give  the  latter  an  op- 
portunity of  drying,  the  lock  embankments  were  not 
made  until  late  in  the  season.  More  expense  and  labour 
has  been  incurred  in  building  the  locks  in  this  way  than 
was  contemplated  by  the  contracts,  and  for  which  the 
contractors  are  entitled  to  compensation. 

All  the  locks  on  this  line  have  cast  iron  paddle  gates, 
eight  to  each  lock.  The  time  of  filling  a  lock  or  of  dis- 
charging the  water,  where  the  lift  is  eight  fest,  is  about 
one  minute  and  a  half,  and  a  boat  can  easily  pass  through 
in  either  direction,  in  three  minutes. 

The  abutments  of  the  aqueducts  and  the  culverts 
that  have  been  built  during  the  present  season,  have 
been  [laid  up  with  mortar  made  of  hydraulic  lime,  ex- 
cept in  the  abutments  of  the  large  culverts,  where  com- 
mon lime  was  used  in  a  part  of  the  wall.  The  aque- 
duct over  the  Conemaugh  at  Lockport,  and  that  over 
the  Tub  mill  creek  are  principally  built  with  common 
lime,  but  their  trunks  are  lined  with  plank,  which  ren- 
ders them  water-tight. 

The  contracts  on  this  line  are  nearly  all  completed. 
The  work  that  remains  to  be  done  is  so  situated  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  boats  during  the  pre- 
sent season,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  it  will  all 
be  finished. 

Final  estimates  have  not  yet  been  reported  for  work 
done  on  the  locks  and  guard  locks,  as  the  contracts 
state  that  the  water  shall  be  admitted  to  the  contem- 
plated depth,  &c.  before  the  final  certificate  of  the  en- 
gineer can  be  given.  This  could  not  be  accomplished 
until  within  a  few  days.  So  far  as  they  have  been  ex- 
amined, but  few  imperfections  appear.  The  hydraulic 
lime  appears  to  be  of  a  good  quality.  I  consider  it 
equal  to  any  that  I  have  seen  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try. It  does  not  indurate  so  quick  as  the  Roman  ce- 
ment, but  I  believe  that  it  will  ultimately  become  as 
strong  and  be  as  durable.  There  are  several  other  con- 
tracts which  have  been  recently  finished  that  are  not 
reported  final. 

The  following  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Ligonier 
line,  when  completed. 

Sections,  $263,684  92 

Locks,  175,550  04$ 

Lock  sections,  13,6-11  52 

Guard  locks,  26,802  98$ 

Dams,  including  water-way  at  Johnstown,  42,114  45 
Dam  sections,  4,122  87 

Water-ways  or  sluices  around  locks,  9,457  20$ 

Dam  abutments  of  masonry,  8,660  21 

Pierheads,  3,634  45 

Aqueducts,  90,979  00 

Culverts,  11,772  24£ 

Waste  wiers,  6,093  55 

Bridges,  13,303  85 


Guard-lock  sections,  586  55$ 

Lock-houses,  11,828  00 

Fence,  4,234  00 

Roads,  1,015  33 

Slope  walls,  not  in  contracts  for  sections,  6,014  01 

Puddling,  not  included  in  other  contracts,  2,308  30$ 


Add  for  contingencies, 


$695,803  50 
12,000  00 


Estimated  cost  of  the  Ligonier  line,        $707  803  50 

In  order  to  compare  the  present  estimate 
with  that  made  in  November,  1829,  the 
cost  of  the  upperS  miles  and  31  chains, 
which,  not  included  in  the  estimate 
here  referred  to,  must  be  deducted,  viz:    63,624  76 

Making  the  present  estimated  cost  of  ■ 

that  part  of  the  line,  644,178  74 

Estimate  of  November,  1829,  641,732  17 


Difference, 


$2,446  57 


The  amounts  given  under  the  head  of  estimate  of 
November,  1 829,  for  sections  No.  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63, 
64,  65,  66,  and  the  Johnstown  basin,  were  made  out  in 
May  last,  a  few  days  before  the  work  was  put  under 
contract.    The  difference  between  the  estimated  and 

actual  cost  will  be  found  principally  in  the  prices  ■ 

the  sections  having  been  taken  at  very  low  rates,  and 
in  some  cases  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  contract- 
or. The  mechanical  work  was  generally  taken  at  fair 
prices. 

The  expenses  of  the  supervisor  in  making  repairs  are 
not  included  in  the  above  estimate.  They  will  be  found 
in  his  report. 

Estimates  have  been  reported  for  work  done  on  this 
line  to  the  amount  of  $619,496  98,  leaving  $76,306  52, 
exclusive  of  the  $12,000  00  for  contingencies  yet  to  be 
estimated.  A  large  proportion  of  (his  sum  is  due  for 
work  done  on  the  locks,  which  are  finished  but  not  re- 
ported to  the  superintendent  as  completed.  The  value 
of  labour  yet  to  be  done  to  complete  the  line  will  not 
exceed  $15,000  00. 

On  that  part  of  the  canal,  between  Blairsville  and 
Pittsburg,  including  the  Kiskiminetas  and  Cohematlffh, 
Kiskiminetas,  Allegheny  and  Pine  Creek  lines,  re- 
pairs were  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  to 
the  extent  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  maintain  such 
a  depth  of  water  as  the  large  aqueducts  and  the  weak- 
er parts  of  the  canal,  which  could  not  then  be  repaired 

would  sustain,  viz:  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet.  

The  navigation  was,  however,  several  times  interrupted 
by  the  breaking  of  the  aqueduct  over  the  Allegheny  riv- 
er at  its  junction  with  the  Kiskiminetas,  by  breaches  in 
the  weak  parts  of  the  canal,  and  by  the  falling  of  mass- 
es of  rock  from  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  on  the  Kiskimine- 
tas and  Conemaugh  line,  prior  to  the  examination  of 
this  division  of  the  canal  by  the  board,  in  July  last. 

The  inspection  of  this  part  of  the  canal,  by  the  board, 
at  the  time  above  stated,  renders  a  statement  of  its  con- 
dition from  me  unnecessary. 

Agreeably  to  a  resolution  of  the  board,  dated  July 
21st,  1830,  directing  the  supervisors,  on  their  respective 
portions  of  the  line,  "to  draw  off  the  water  from  the 
canal  on  the  16th  day  of  August  next,  and  that  they 
take  immediate  measures  to  make,  with  all  practicable 
expedition,  such  repairs,  &c.  of  the  canal,  locks,  dams 
culverts,  aqueducts,  &c.  as  by  the  engineer  of  the  di- 
vision, shall  be  designated  as  necessary  to  the  security 
and  complete  navigation  on  the  said  line,  and  as  he  may 
think  it  practicable  to  effect,  so  as  again  to  admit  the 
water  into  the  canal  by  the  20th  day  of  October  next," 
and  to  two  resolutions  relating  to  the  Pine  creek  aque- 
duct, dated  July  22d,  1830,  examinations  were  made 
with  a  view  to  determine  where  repairs  and  alterations 
were  most  necessary,  and  what  could  be  effected  with- 
in the  time  prescribed, 
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The  repairs,  &c.  that  were  designated,  and  which 
have  been  made,  are  as  follows: 

On  the  Kiskiminetas  and  Conemaugh  line,  the  heads 
of  locks  Nos.  15,  13,  10,  and  6,  have  been  taken  clown, 
and  rebuilt  upon  the  plan  of  those  on  the  Ligonier  line, 
and  new  bottoms  ot  timber,  have  been  put  into  locks 
Nos.  12  and  13.  Three  new  waste  uiers  have  been 
erected.  Dams  Nos.  3  and  4,  have  been  repaired  so  far 
as  to  render  them  secure  for  the  present.  One  culvert 
has  been  rebuilt,  and  repairs  have  been  made  to  such 
of  the  others  as  were  defective  in  the  puddling,  Sec. 

Guard  lock  No.  2,  of  the  Kiskiminetas  line,  has  been 
taken  down  to  the  foundation  and  rebuilt;  some  repairs 
have  been  made  to  dams  Nos.  1  and  2;  also  to  some  of 
the  culverts. 

On  the  Allegheny  line,  the  heads  of  locks  Nos.  1  and 
5  have  been  rebuilt,  upon  the  same  plan  as  those  on  the 
Kiskiminetas  and  Conemaugh  line,  and  the  walls  of 
lock  No.  2  have  been  removed  to  the  foundation,  and 
rebuilt.  The  aqueduct  oyer  the  Allegheny  river,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kiskeminetas,  has  been  strengthened 
by  placing  timbers,  suspended  by  iron  rods,  from  the 
outside  arches,  under  and  across  the  bottom  of  the 
trunk.  It  will  now  support  a  depth  of  water  of  four 
feet.  A  quantity  of  stones  has  been  placed  around 
the  bottom  of  the  piers,  in  addition  to  those  previously 
put  there,  for  the  protection  of  their  foundations.  At 
the  Buffaloe  creek  aqueduct,  buttresses  have  been 
erected  to  support  the  north  wing  of  the  eastern  abut- 
ment. Several  of  the  culverts  on  this  line  have  been 
repaired,  and  one  rebuilt. 

An  estimate  was  made  of  the  expense,  and  of  the 
time  required,  to  remove  the  pier  and  both  abutments 
of  the  Pine  creek  aqueduct, and  to  rebuild  it, reducing  its 
length  to  a  single  bpan,  and  it  was  found  that  a  sufficient 
force  could  not  be  employed  to  accomplish  it,  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  the  resolution  of  the  21st  July. 
The  eastern  abutment  has  been  rebuilt,  as  directed  by 
the  first  resolution.  The  other  abutment  has  not  ex- 
hibited any  further  indications  of  failure,  but  it  cannot, 
in  its  present  condition,  be  considered  as  permanent. 
A  new  one  may  be  erected  between  it  and  the  pier,  and 
without  interrupting-  the  navigation  of  the  canal,  during 
the  next  summer,  and  the  superstructure  can  be  erect- 
ed in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  winter.  A  new 
waste  wier  has  been  erected  on  this  line. 

The  weak  parts  of  the  banks,  on  all  the  lines,  have 
been  strengthened,  and,  in  many  places,  partly  removed 
and  rebuilt;  a  considerable  quantity  of  excavation  has 
been  done  along  the  bottom  and  sides  the  of  canal,  in  or- 
der to  give  it  the  necessary  depth  and  width.  Included 
in  this,  are  some  small  slips  from  the  sides  of  the  hills. 

The  joints  in  the  old  walls  ot  all  the  locks,  the  heads 
of  which  have  been  rebuilt,  were  opened  to  the  depth 
of  about  three  inches,  and  filled  with  ltoman  cement; 
other  locks  that  leaked  badly  have  been  pointed  in  the 
same  manner — where  this  pointing  has  been  well  done, 
the  walls  are  perfectly  tight,  except  the  heads  of  those 
that  have  not  been  rebuilt. 

On  removing  the  old  walls  of  the  locks  that  have  been 
rebuilt  or  repaired,  a  considerable  part  of  the  mortar 
was  found  to  have  been  washed  out,  and  that  which  re- 
mained was  soft,  and  was  evidently  wearing  away,  by 
the  passage  of  the  water  through  the  walls,  whenever 
the  lock  was  filled  or  emptied.  In  lock  No.  2,  of  the 
Allegheny  line,  very  little  mortar  was  found  in  the  old 
walls.  The  operation  of  washing  away  the  soft  mortar 
is  constantly  going  on,  in  the  locks  that  have  not  been 
repaired,  whenever  the  canal  is  navigated,  and  although 
they  are  not  now  in  a  condition  to  render  the  passage 
of  boats  inconvenient,  they  are  gradually  becoming  more 
open,  and  will  evidently  require  repairs,  which  will  be 
expensive  in  proportion  to  the  delay  in  effecting  them. 

The  aqueducts  over  the  Allegheny  river  at  Pittsburg, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskiminetas,  will  now  sustain 
the  depth  of  water  intended  to  be  put  upon  them,  viz. 
four  feet.    But  the  repairs  must  be  considered  rather 


as  temporary  than  permane#,  although  they  may  re- 
main as  they  are  for  several  years.  The  securities  around 
the  piers,  to  protect  the  foundations,  remain  as  they 
were,  when  examined  by  the  board  in  July  last,  except 
at  the  upper  aqueduct,  where  an  additional  quantity  of 
loose  stones  has  been  placed  around  them. 

The  thorough  cut  through  Grant's  hill,  and  other 
parts  of  the  work  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  have  not  pro- 
gressed so  rapidly  as  was  expected.  'I  he  contractors 
for  the  mason  work  of  the  thorough  cut,  neglected  to 
prosecute  their  work,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
with  a  force  proportionate  to  its  magnitude,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  July  abandoned  it.  Some  time  was  re- 
,  quired  for  their  successors  to  commence,  extensively, 
their  operations,  and  these  were  soon  retarded  by  the 
suspension  of  canal  navigation,  upon  which  they  de- 
pended for  the  delivery  of  a  part  of  their  materials. 
The  rivers  soon  became  very  low,  and  the  conveyance 
of  stone,  all  of  which  were  carried  from  ten  to  twelve 
miles,  became  expensive,  and  could  be  delivered  only 
in  small  quantities.  The  re-opening  of  the  canal  in  the 
latter  part  of  October,  enabled  the  new  contractors  to 
increase  their  forces,  and  prosecute  their  work  with 
vigour.  The  whole  of  the  work,  on  this  part  of  the 
line,  will  be  ready  to  admit  the  water,  as  early  as  the 
first  of  April  next. 

A  large  force  is  employed  in  preparing  materials  for 
constructing  an  arch  in  the  tunnel,  on  the  Kiskiminetas 
and  Conemaugh  line,  and  from  the  energy  with  which 
the  contractors  urge  forward  their  work,  I  think  no 
danger  need  be  apprehended  of  any  interruption  to  the 
navigation  at  this  point. 

Por  a  statement  of  amounts  paid  for  repairs,  see  su- 
pervisor's reports.  The  amount  of  labour  done,  and 
the  amounts  required  to  complete  the  diff  erent  parts  of 
the  work,  between  Blairsville  and  Pittsburg,  including 
the  canal  through  the  latter  place,  will  be  found  in  the 
tabular  statements,  annexed  to  the  superintendent's 
report. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

SYLVESTER  WELCH,  Enginer, 
Wist.  Div.  P.  C 

December  6th,  1830. 

Proposed  method  of  arranging  the  Nos.  &c.  of  the 
locks,  on  the  western  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal. 

The  first  column  contains  the  Nos.  as  now  arranged; 
the  second,  the  proposed  arrangement;  the  third,  the 
lift.  The  Nos.  to  commence  at  the  Monongahela  river, 
at  Pittsburg,  and  terminate  at  Johnstown.  The  guard 
locks  are  included  in  the  numbers. 


No.  of  locks 

No.  of  locks 

and 

Proposed 

Lift. 

and 

Proposed 

Lift. 

guard  locks. 

Nos. 

guard  locks. 

Nos. 

10* 

i 

12.70 

4  lift  lock. 

16 

10 

9 

2 

8  93 

5 

17 

10 

8 

o 
O 

8.69 

6 

18 

9 

7 

4 

8.43 

7 

19 

8 

6 

5 

6 

8| 

20 

8 

5 

6 

8 

9 

21 

8 

4 

7 

6 

10 

22 

10 

3 

8 

6 

11 

23 

6 

2 

9 

6 

4  g'd  lock.§  24 

It 

10 

10 

12 

25 

10 

1  g-'d  lock.*  11 

13 

26 

10 

1 

12 

10 

14 

27 

9.25 

2 

13 

9 

15 

28 

10 

o 

J 

14 

9 

16 

29 

6 

2  g'd  lock. 

15 

5  g'd  lock.1  30 

0.75 

Guard  and 

.17 

31 

10 

*  The  lift  is  13.70,  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  water. 
\  In  the  village  of  Freeport. 

f  Between  lock  No.  1  and  guard  lock  10  and  11  (pro- 
posed arrangement),  canal  has  a  descent  of  six  inches. 
||  Village  of  Saltsburg.     §  Conemaugh  tunnel. 
%  Borough  of  Blwr,ville. 
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No.  of  locks 

and 
guard  locks. 
1 

.  2 

ct 
O 

4 

1  g'd  lock. 

5* 

2  g'd  lock. 

6 
7 

8  " 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14f 
16 


Proposed 
Nos. 

32 


No.  of  locks 
and 


Proposed  Lift. 


34 
35 
36 
57 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


November  1,  1830. 


Lift. 

8.25 
8 
10 
5 

11 

12 

8 


6.65 
6 
11 
10 
8 

SYLVESTER  WELCH,  Engineer. 


guard  locks, 

No  3* 

1  7 

8 

18± 

50 

8 

10 

-1  J 

51 

8 

OA 

^9 

7  34 

91 

JJ 

6 

9911 

8 

91* 

8.40 

O  g  (1  1 0  C  K  . 

5fi 

24§ 

57 

8 

4  g'd  lock. 

58 

25 

59 

12 

26 

60 

8 

27 

61 

8 

28 

62 

6.75 

29 

63 

6.75 

301 

64 

7 

VALUATION  OF  THE  STATE. 
Table  of  the  valuation  and  tax  paid  by  all  the  coun- 
ties in  the  state,  except  Delaware,  Perry  and  Mifflin, 
made  from  documents  in  tlie  possession  of  the  commit- 
tee of  Wavs  and  Means.  The  taxable  inhabitants  of  the 
stale  being  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population, 
we  have  also  added  a  column  showing  the  estimated 
number  of  the  taxables  in  the  different  counties. 

Taxablcs.      Valuation.  Tax. 

Adams  2,672        $4,979,885  $4,979 

Allegheny  6,313  8,022,220  8,U22 

Armstrong  2,202  1,101,785  1,101 

Beaver  3,025  1,770,784  1,770 

Bedford  3,078  1,164,167  1,164 

Berks  7,294  7,316,118  7,316 

Bradford  2,464  1,716,391  1,716 

Bucks  6,755        14,422,564  14,422 

Butler  1,835  1,107,734  1,107 

Chester  6,363         14,451,769  14,451 

Cumberland  3,652  9,014,941  9,014 

Cambria...   885  405,752  405 

Columbia  2,506  2,800,000  2,800 

Centre  2,281  2,711,558  2,711 

Clearfield   600  715,138  715 

Crawford  2,000  1,564,019  1,564 

Dauphin  3,280  •        4,470,799  4,479 

Delaware   

Erie  2,128  2,222,858  2,222 

Fayette  4,904  4,569,858  4,569 

Franklin  .....4,808  6,668,495  6,668 

Greene  2,253  1,203,637  1,203 

Huntintrdon  3,398  3,598,615  3,598 

Indiana".  1,781  975,248  975 

Jefferson   384  524,578  524 

Lancaster  9,569        24,356,818  24,356 

Lebanon  2,557  5,185,853  5.185 

Lehigh  2,775  4,805,645  4,805 

Luzerne   ...3,422  1,929,617  1,929 

Lycoming  2,203  1,351,455  1,351 

M'Kean   179  562,788  562 

Mercer  ■  2,466  1,531,699  1,531 

Mifflin  v  

Montgomery  4,925  8,985,982  8,985 

Northampton  4,908  6,360,969  6,360 

Northumberland  2,281  2,440,849  2,440 

Perry   

Philadelphia  23,425     -  40,751,787  40,751 

Pike   602  683,487  683 

Potter    158  $  476.670  $  476 

Schuylkill  2,598  1,900,451  1,900 

*  Chestnut  ridge.  f  Lockport  aqueduct. 

+  Village  of  Centreville. 

II  Roger's  mill,  two  miles  from  turnpike  at  Armaugh. 
§  Laurel  hill.  1  Near  Johnstown. 


Taxables. 

Somerset  2,217 

Susquehanna  2,097 

Tioga  1,133 

Union  2,593 

Venango  1,141 

Warren   588 

Washington  5,480 

Wayne   959 

Westmoreland  4,800 

York  5,457 


Valuation.  Tax. 

1,194,868  1,194 

1,004,465  1,004 

765,701  765 

2,891,851  2,891 

730,000  730 

519,201  519 

4,700,203  4,700 

1,299,963  1,299 

3,476,004  3,476 

8,143,343  8,143 


[Pennsylvania  Intelligencer. 
[This  estimate  of  the  taxables  must  be  much  too  low. 
See  details  of  each  township  and  county,  in  our  Regis- 
ter, vol.  iv.  pages  375  to  380,  also  page  265.] — Ed.  Reg. 


From  Professor  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science. 
FUEL  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 
The  vast  consumption  of  wood  in  our  steam  boats, 
and  iii  some  of  our  manufactories,  must,  in  a  few  years 
make  serious  inroads  upon  our  forests,  which  (while 
the  application  of  steam  will  be  consistently  extending 
with  our  increasing  population,)  will,  year  by  year,  be 
wasted  in  a  rapidly  increasing  propoition.  In  the  mari- 
time parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  eastern 
St  middle  states,this  effect  is  already  conspicuous  in  rela- 
tion to  the  pine  groves  and  forests,  and  especially  those 
of  the  pitch  pine.  This  fuel  is  d<.  cidedly  preferred,  be- 
cause the  resinous  matter  with  which  it  abounds.creates 
an  abundance  of  flame  that  rolls  along,  in  unceasing 
volume,  and  thus  applies  the  heat  to  the  whole  extent 
of  the  metal  with  whose  surface  the  water  is  in  contact. 

In  steam  boilers  there  must  not  only  be  a  sufficient  heat 
in  the  grates  of  the  furnace,but  the  heat  must  be  applied 
wherever  the  steam  is  to  be  generated.  The  fuel  that  af- 
fords the  greatest  abundance  of  inflammable  gas  is  there- 
fore the  best. Flame  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  in- 
flammable matter,in  the  state  of  gas  or  vapor;  a  burning 
substance  which  affords  no  volatile  matter,  cannot  pro- 
duce flame;  thus  iron  gives  bright  sparks;  but  (if  pure) 
no  flame.  Wood  in  all  its  varieties,  turf,  and  bitumin- 
ous coal,  during  their  decomposition  in  the  act  of  burn- 
ing, emit  vast  quantities  of  inflammable  gas  and  vapor, 
and  therefore  burn  with  abundant  flame;  but  pure  plum- 
bago (black  lead)  affords  little  or  no  flame,  and 
anthracite  much  less  than  the  other  varieties  of  fuel  that 
have  been  named. 

The  vast  mines  of  anthracite  which  exist  in  this  coun- 
try, (and  of  which  accounts  have  been  published  in 
several  of  the  volumes  of  this  Journal,)  afford  an  inex- 
haustible resource  for  fuel,  on  the.  eastern  side  of  the 
Alleghenies,  while  the  bituminous  coal  is  equally 
abundant  on  the  west,  and  this  variety  of  coal  will  here- 
after be  applied  to  the  production  of  steam,  when  the 
forests  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  their  tributary 
waters,  shall  have  been  wasted. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania 
differs  from  that  of  the  old  continent,  by  producing 
considerable  quanties  of  inflammable  gas.  This  is  most 
copiously  evolved  when  the  coal  is  first  ignited,  and  is 
gradually  diminished  in  quantity,  and  finally  ceases,with 
the  continued  action  of  the  fire;  and  a  very  intense  heat 
is  long  maintained  in  the  furnace  after  the  flame  has 
nearly  ceased.  In  this  state,  when  the  fire  is  in  active 
ignition,  if  a  little  water  is  thrown  upon  it,  the  flame  is 
renewed,  and  perhaps  a  greater  volume  of  it  instantly 
bursts  into  the  room.  The  cause  is  obvious;  the  water 
is  decomposed  by  the  highly  ignited  carbon,  and  its 
hydrogen  being  liberated,  burns;  this  depends  upon  the 
well  known  chemical  fact,  that  intensely  heated  carbon 
decomposes  water,  by  attracting  its  oxygen,  and  by 
supplying  a  regulated  flow  of  steam,  passing  in,  be- 
neath the  grate,  as  much  as  the  coal  could  decompose, 
without  having  its  temperature  too  much  depressed, 
{when  it  would  cease  to  decompose  the  water,  and  the 
latter  would  operate  to  extinguish  the  fire)  we  might 
probably  have  a  constant  supply  of  flame  from  ignited 
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anthracite.  It  is  well  known  that  moistened  anthra- 
cite burns  better  than  dry;  it  will,  indeed,  not  kindle  so 
soon,  but  when  kindled,  which  is  most  easily  done  by 
adding  to  it  anthracite  or  charcoal,  already  on  fire,  it 
burns  with  very  abundant  flame.  1  have  often  observ- 
ed that  anthracite  thrown  into  the  fire  with  much  snow 
adhering  to  it,  burns  all  the  better  for  this  addition.* 
On  putting  a  large  mass  of  snow  into  an  anthracite  fur- 
nace, in  a  very  active  state,  a  great  roaring  was  imme- 
diately produced,  like  that  from  a  burning  chimney, 
and  the  noise  was  rather  startling,  and  continued  till 
the  snow  was  all  melted  and  the  water  decomposed;  by 
throwing  in  small  snow  balls  in  succession,  the  inflam- 
mable gas  was  produced  in  a  more  manageable  way. 
It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  a  supply  of  water  or  of 
steam,  duly  proportioned  to  the  quantiiy  and  heat  of 
the  fuel,  might  be  made  to  increase  the  activity  of  the 
fire,  and  to  furnish  it  with  an  abundant  flame.  Water 
presents  the  great  advantage  of  being  without  cost,  and 
always  at  hand  in  the  same  apparatus  to  which  the  file 
is  apphed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  are  not  now  speaking  of 
a  mode  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  heat,  but  of  apply- 
ing, advantageously,  that  which  is  produced.  It  would 
perhaps  be  unphilosophical  to  expect,  that  gai;  created 
at  the  expense  of  the  fire,  should  do  any  thing  more  than 
Jo  restore  the  heat  which  it  had  taken  up  when  it  be- 
came gas,  and  there  could  plainly  be  no  increase  of 
heat  from  this  source,  except  from  the  oxygen  employ- 
ed in  burning  the  inflammable  gas,  and  which,  ming- 
ling with  it  every  where  in  the  flue,  might  thus  increase 
the  quantity  of  heat  evolved. 

But  there  is  another  property  of  ignited  anthracite, 
which  it  possesses  in  common  with  probably  all  ignited 
bodies.  It  decomposes  various  compound  fluids;  even 
where  it  does  not  operate  by  attracting  oxygen,  it  dis- 
solves the  bond  of  union  between  the  elements,  and 
thus  enables  them,  in  new  combinations,  to  assume  the 
gaseous  form. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  the  important  application 
proposed  to  be  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Sullivan,  and 
described  in  an  early  part  of  the  present  number.  He 
proposes  to  pass  the  vapor  of  spirits,  and  of  inflam- 
mable oils,  or  other  combustible  fluids,  through  or 
over  ignited  anthracite,  and  thus  to  supply  the  only  im- 
perfection (in  relation  to  steam  boilers)  of  this  admi- 
rable fuel.  If  no  mechanical  difficulty  occurs  in  prac- 
tice, it  is  not  easy  to  foresee  why  a  continued  flame, 
sufficiently  abundant  to  pervade  the  entire  flue  of  a 
steam  boiler,  may  not  thus  be  afforded  by  ignited  an- 
thracite: the  flame,  by  a  due  regulation  of  the  supply 
of  the  inflammable  fluid,  or  of  its  vapor,  may  be  made 
more  or  less  abundant,  at  pleasure;  it  may  be  very 
quickly  stopped  or  renewed,  by  cutting  off  or  opening 
the  communication;  the  anthracite,  remaining  in  the 
in  the  mean  time  ignited,  there  can  be  no  loss  of  time 
in  reanimating  the  fire,  as  happens  when  a  fire  of  bla- 
zing pine  is  extinguished;  and  as  the  anthracite  contin- 
ues toburn  for  many  hours,with  little  variation  of  energy, 
the  attendance  of  firemen,  instead  of  being  constant,  as 
now,  (and distressing  even  to  endure,)  may  admit  of 
considerable  intervals,  taking  care  to  supply  the  an- 
thracite, once,  perhaps  in  half  an  hour,  or  possibly  an 
hour,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the 
inflammable  vapor,  which  may  be  done  without  ap- 
proaching the  mouth  of  the  furnace. 

If  this  projected  improvement  should  prove  success- 
ful, it  would  afford  an  additional  and  most  important 
portant  market  for  the  coal  of  the  anthracite  mines, 
which,  perhaps,  from  its  great  abundance,  and  the  in- 
creasing facilities  of  conveyance,  may  soon  sink  too 
low  in  price  to  enable  the  proprietors  to  prosecute 
their  mining-  operations  with  fair  advantage;  nor  is  this 
all;  it  would  afford  also  a  new  market  for  spirit,  the 


*I  do  not  advert  to  its  use  in  the  open  grate,  but  in 
furnaces,  such  as  are  used  for  warming  halls. 


cheaper  kinds  of  which  would  then  be  used  for  fuel; 
they  would  be  appropriated  to  the  furnace  instead  of 
the  firmen,  and  thus  the  great  cause  of  temperance 
would  be  promoted  by  diminishing  the  temptation  to 
drink,  and  an  adequate  substitute  would  be  afforded 
for  the  consumption.  Should  there  be  found  to  be  any 
advantage  in  mingling  steam  with  the  vapor  of  the  in- 
flammable fluids,  it  could  be  easily  introduced  by  a  very 
simple  and  obvious  contrivance. 

This  proposed  improvement  appears  therefore  to  be 
a  fair  and  reasonable  subject  of  experiment  for  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  steam  boats;  and  we  are  the  more  per- 
suaded that  it  will  be  tried,  as  many  of  the  gentlemen 
do  not  regard  exclusively  the  profits  of  their  capital, 
but'view  with  a  benevolent  and  patriotic  feeling  the  great 
cause  of  public  improvement  and  of  national  prosperity.* 

Yale  College,  March  16,  1831. 


KATES  OF  TOLL 

To  be  charged  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  from  1st  of 
May,  1831. 

Articles.  Per  ton,  &c.  Toll  per  mile. 

CM. 

Ashes,  leached  and  manure  per  ton  6 

pot  and  pearl  ton  of  7  bis.    1  5 

Agricultural  productions  not  particularly 

specified  ton       1  5 

Agricultural  instruments,  and  carls,  wag- 
ons, sleighs,  ploughs,  and  mechanics' 
tools,  necessary  for  the  owners  individ- 
ual use,  when  accompanied    by  the 

owner  emigrating,  ton       1  5 

Bark,  if  in  boats  cord      1  0 

if  in  rafts  cord     2  0 

if  ground  ton       1  5 

Beef,  sailed  ton  8  barrels  1  5 

Brick  ton  500  '?i 

Boards,  planks  and  scantling,  reduced  to 
inch  measure,and  siding  lath, and  all  oth- 
er sawed  stuff,  less  than  an  inch  thick,  if 

conveyed  in  boats  or  scows  down  stream,  1000  ft.  1  0 
Boards,  if  conveyed  in  boats  and  scows  up 

stream  1000  feet  board  measure  1  2$ 

Boards,  if  conveyed  in  rafts  up  or  down 

1000  feet  board  measure  2  0 

Butter,  lard  and  cheese  ton       1  5 

Cider  ton  of  8  bis.  or  2  hhds.  1  5 

Clay,  earth,  sand  and  gravel  ton  6 

Charcoal  ton       1  5 

Coal,  mineral  ton  5 

Corn,  Indian  ton  40  bushels  1  5 

Cotton  ton       1  5 

Dry  goods  tnd  merchandize  ton       3  0 

Deer,  buffaloe  and  moose  skins  ton       2  0 

Furs  and  peltry  (except  deer,  buffalo  and 

moose  skins)  ton       3  0 

Flour  ton  10$  bis.  1  5 

Fish,  salted  ton  7\  bis.  or  14  half  bis.  1  5 

Furniture,  household  ton       2  0 

Grindstones  ton       1  5 

Gypsum  ton       1  5 

Groceries  ton       2  0 

Hay  ton       1  0 

Heading  for  barrels,  if  carried  in  boats  and 

scows  ton  of  500  7| 

Do.    for  hhds.        do  do        ton  of  400  1% 

Hoop  poles  for  barrels  do  do        ton  of  400  7h 

Do.         for  hhds.   do  do        ton  of  200  7\ 

Headings  or  hoop  poles,  for  barrels  or 

hogsheads,  if  transported  in  rafts  ton  15 

Hardware  ton       2  5 

Hemp  and  hempen  yarn  ton       1  5 

*We  observe  with  pleasure,  that  coal  (we  suppose 
the  bituminous  of  Nova  Scotia)  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  Rhode  Island  steam  boats,  with  much 
economy  of  room,  money  and  trouble. 
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Iron  ore 

ton  1 

0 

Do.  pigs  and  broken  casting's 

ton  1 

5 

Do.  castings,  blooms,  and  anchonies         ton  1 

n 

Do.  bar,  rolled  or  hammered 

ton  2 

0 

Lead,  pig1 

ton  1 

5 

Do.  white 

ton  1 

5 

Lime 

ton  of  28  bushel  1 

0 

Limestone 

perch 

H 

Liquors  (except  whiskey  and  other  do- 

mestic spirits)                   ton  2  hhds.  or  3  bis.  2 

0 

Lath,  split 

ton  1 

0 

Marble,  unwrqught 

ton  1 

0 

Do.  manufactured 

ton  2 

0 

Millstones  and  French  burrs 

ton  1 

5 

Oats 

ton  of  80  bushel  1 

5 

Oysters 

ton  of  4000  2 

0 

Pork,  salted 

ton  of  8  barrels  1 

5 

Posts  and  rails,  split  for  fencing-, 

if  carried 

in  T)oals  or  scows 

hundred  1 

0 

Do.       if  conveyed  in  rafts 

hundred  3 

0 

Queensware  and  earthenware 

ton  2 

0 

Kye 

ton  of  40  bushels  1 

5 

Rosin 

ton  of  8  barrels  2 

0 

Salt,  fine 

ton  of  45  bushels  1 

5 

Do.  coarse 

ton  of  32  bushels  1 

5 

Stone,  entirely  unwrought 

perch 

6 

Do.  wrought 

perch  1 

0 

Seed  clover  Tl 

Do.  flax 

ton  of  40  bushels  1 

5 

Do.  of  all  other  kinds  J 

Straw 

ton  1 

5 

Slate  and  tile  for  roofing  ton 
Shingles,  if  conveyed  in  boats  or  scows,  thousand 
Do.       if  conveyed  in  rafts  thousand 
Staves  for  pipes,  if  conveyed  in  scows,  ton  of  400"" 
Do.  for  hogsheads  do  tori  of  500  J 

Do.  for  barrels  do  ton  of  600_j 

Do.  if  conveyed  in  rafts  ton 
Tar  ton  of  7  barrels  : 

Tobacco,  not  manufactured  ton 
Timber,  round  and  square,  if  conveyed  in 

boats  or  scows  100  cubic  feet 

Timber,  if  conveyed  in  rafts  do 
Wheat  ton  of  40  bushel 

Whiskey  and  other  domestic  distilled  spi- 
rits ton  of  2  hhds.  or  8  bis. 
Window  glass  ton  of  2800  feet 
Wootl  for  fuel,  if  conveyed  in  boats  or  scows,  cord 


Do.         if  conveyed  in  rafts 
On  all  articles  not  enumerated,  passing 

southward  or  eastward 
On  all  articles  not  enumerated,  passing 

northward  or  westward 
On  all  boats  or  other  vessels,  made  and 
used  wholly  for  the  transportation  of 
property 

On  all  boats  and  other  vessels,  made  and 
used  for  the  transportation  ot  persons, 
as  well  as  property 
f  On  all  boats  and  other  vessels,  made 
and  used  chiefly  for  the  transportation 
of  persons 

Or  on  each  passenger  in  packet  boats, 
over  12  years  of  age, 
J     And  on  the  same  boat  or  vessel, 
;     At  the  election  of  the  proprietors.  Pro- 
vided, Theij  render  such  satisfactory  ac- 
counts of  the  number  of  passengers  as 
may  be  required,  and  make  such  election 
tvhen  their  boats  commence  busincs  for 
{the  season. 
On  each  passenger  transported  in  boats 
or  vessels,used  chiefly  for  the  transport- 
ation of  property,  over  twelve  years  of 

On  each  passenger  in  freight  boats,  over 
12  years  of  age, 
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cord 


ton 


ton 


mile 


mile 


1  5 


2  0 


mile    25  0 


mile 
mile 


1 

10 


mile 
mile 


For  passing  out-let  Locks  at  Middlelovm  and  Columbia- 
On  every  loaded  ark,  $1  00 

Do.      empty  ark  50 
Do.      loaded  boat  75 
Do.      empty  boat  60 
Lumber  of  all  kinds  in  rafts  or  platforms, 
at  the  rate  per  1000  feet,  board  meas- 
sure,  of  08 

EXPLANATION. 
Horses,  cattle,  and  all  other  live  stock,  the  raw  hides 
of  domestic  animals,  are  to  be  considered  within  the 
term  "agricultural  productions;"  and  each  horse  to  be 
estimated  at  six  hundred  weight. 

1  certify  that  the  foregoing-  is  a  true  copy  of  the  rates 
of  toll  to  be  received  upon  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  as 
established  by  the  board  of  Canal  Commissioners,  by 
their  order  of  the  9th  April,  1831. 

P.  R.  SHUNK,  Secretary. 


EMANUEL  FELLER  BERG'S  INSTITUTION, 

AT   HOrWYI,   IS  SWITZERLAND, 


Two  Lectures  delivered  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  by  F.  Jl. 
Ismar. 

FIKST  LECTURE. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  cannot  but  be  highly  sensible  of  the  honor  done  me 
by  your  attendance  on  this  occasion,  when  I  come  to 
address  you  on  a  subject  more  than  once  meditated  on 
by  many  of  your  respectable  fellow-countrymen,  and 
find  myself  surrounded  by  a  society  of  the  well  inform- 
ed and  the  most  reputable  of  the  citizens  of  the  District. 
This  consideration  and  the  importance  of  the  subject 
on  which  I  am  about  to  address  you,  do  not  render  my 
task  the  less  embarrassing,  nor  can  I  forebear  to  claim 
your  indulgence  as  a  foreigner,  and  having  yet  to  com- 
bat all  the  difficulties  of  a  language  of  which  I  had  not, 
a  year  ago,  even  seen  the  rudiments.  I  pray  you  to 
permit  the  deficiencies  of  my  address  to  be  [absorbed  in 
the  deeper  interest  of  the  object  1  hold  up  to  your 
judgments. 

Eleven  months  ago  I  came  to  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  system  of  education  in  the 
famous  School  of  Industry  at  New  Harmony,  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.  1  was  pledged  to  give  a  report  upon 
this  subject,  according  to  my  ocular  convictions,  and 
have  done  so,  in  a  small  pamphlet,  that  shows  not  so 
much  what  1  did  as  what  I  did  not,  find  there.  In  one 
respect  I  have  lost  my  time,  and  been  disappointed  in 
my  hopes,  but  have  become  established  in  the  convic- 
tion, that  in  ihe  United  States,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  America,  there  is  much  to  do  for  education;  although 
there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  general  wish  to  attain  that 
object. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  a  pupil  of  Fellenberg's  to 
discover  that  he  is  much  respected  in  this  country;  but 
it  is  also  a  matter  of  regret  to  perceive,  that  very  few 
know  what  he  has  done,  and  what  he  still  continues  to 
do,  in  the  furtherance  of  the  great  cause  he  has  under- 
taken. Believing  his  system  of  education  the  most  use- 
ful, and  best  adapted  to  the  condition  of  free  America, 
of  any  that  has  been  hitherto  devised,  I  think  it  expe- 
dient, gentlemen,  to  give  you  the  means  of  judging 
correctly  respecting  it. 

In  all  establishments  of  that  description,  education 
ought  to  be  the  end  aimed  at,  and  instruction  only  one 
of  its  means.  Some  will  say  that  this  distinction  is  too 
evident  to  require  illustration,  whilst  others  may  be 
ready  to  ask,  what  is  the  difference  between  them?  I 
will  explain  my  meaning  with  as  much  simplicity  and 
perspicuity  as  possible. 

The  object  of  education  is  to  form  the  character  and 
rectify  the  heart;  to  expand  the  intellect;  to  give  force 
and  dexterity  to  the  the  body;  strength  and  fortitude  to 
the  mind.    Instruction  directs  itself  more  immediately 
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to  the  memory.  %Ve  can  instruct  the  memory  with 
things  upon  which  intelligence  can  exercise  itself,  and 
and  intelligence  exercised  under  the  dominion  of  reason, 
influences  the  heart  and  character.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  instruction  is  one  of  the  means  of  education,  be- 
cause it  influences  it  directly.  Certainly  there  is  no 
education  compatible  with  an  absolute  want  of  instruc- 
tion; but  it  is  likewise  true,  that  much,  education  with 
little  instruction  is  better  than  much  instruction  with 
little  education.  There  is  but  too  much  reason  to  re- 
proach modern  governments  for  having  neglected  edu- 
cation, whilst  they  have  been  occupied  by  instruction. 

It  was  on  these  principles,  gentlemen,  with  reference 
to  this  distinction,  that  Mr.  Fellenberg  founded  a  system 
of  practical  instruction,  composed  of  nine  establish- 
ments. This  system  and  these  establishments  recom- 
mend themselves  more  and  more  to  public  approbation, 
the  more  they  are  known  and  examined.  Each  of  these 
establishments  is  distinct  from  the  other,  and  especially 
adapted  to  its  appropriate  uses.  So  essentially  differ- 
ent are  they,  that  the  observer,  at  the  first  view,  might 
naturally  ask,  what  relation  has  one  to  the  other,  and  by 
what  accident  have  they  been  united  in  this  place' — 
But  he  has  only  to  elevate  himself  so  high  as  to  overlook 
all  at  once,  and  he  will  then  discover  the  easy,  natural, 
and  necessary  connexion  between  them.  I  shall  now 
examine  the  different  establishments,  and,  in  a  summary 
way.  describe  them. 

Hofwyl  presents,at  its  first  view,a  Model  Farm,\\heve: 
you  see  a  sample  of  agriculture  in  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection,  of  which  the  soil  is  susceptible.  This 
system  of  agriculture,  though  it  is  the  best  in  respect 
to  its  locality,  proves  nevertheless;  that  the  best  system 
is  that  which  teaches  us  to  draw  from  the  soil  every 
thing  which  it  can  produce  without  impoverishing  it; 
or  that  renders  every  year  more  to  the  poor  soil  than  it 
takes  from  it;  consequently,  bettering  progressively  the 
ground,  we  arrive  at  the  double  object  of  preserving 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  proprietor,  and  of  enabl- 
ing him,  at  the  same  time,  to  enjoy  the  greatest  nett 
profit.  Some  had  imagined  that  Mr.  Fellenberg  would 
exhibit  at  Hofwyl  the  prototype  of  every  species  of  ag- 
riculture.   That  expectation  is  erroneous. 

An  enlightened  agriculturist,  who  has  studied  rural 
economy  judiciously,  will  be  convinced  that  every  one 
who  knows  how  to  observe  with  sagacity  and  to  judge 
with  discernment,  will  there  find  instruction  and  ex- 
ample, at  least  as  regards  the  details.    He  who,  on  the 
contrary,  would  slavishly  imitate  Hofwyl,  would  neces- 
sarily end  in  having  to  support  the  consequences  of  a 
miscalculation.    Mr.  Fellenberg  sought  to  perfect,  by 
his  example,  the  agriculture  ofSwitzerland;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  resolved  many  very  important  questions  for 
other  countries;  he  perfected  the  instruments  belong- 
ing to  husbandry,  and  in  this  way  reduced  the  number 
of  animals  required  for  agricultural  labors,  and  furnish- 
ed means  to  devote  a  greater  part  of  the  land  to  human 
subsistence.    He  obtained  more  with  less  work,  and 
the  system  of  rotation  pursued  at  Hofwyl  can  be  appli- 
ed, with  few  variations,  to  one-third  part  of  the  Helve- 
tian territory.and is  beginningto  be  applied  everywhere. 
This  was  the  first  step  by  which  to  deliver  Switzerland 
from  an  importation  of  foreign  grains,  and  from  a  trib- 
ute, the  consequence  of  which  cannot  be  calculated 
for  that  country.    The  political  independence  of  a  na- 
tion can  never  be  complete,  if,  for  the  subsistence  of 
man,  they  depend  upon  the  condescension  of  neigh- 
bors, who  impose  upon  them  the  hardest  conditions, 
whenever  they  choose.    It  may  be  easily  imagined  that 
that  part  of  the  public  administration  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  subsistence  of  a  great  country  can  be  very 
much  thrown  behind  hand.    The  inconsistency  in  the 
legislation  c>f  the  different  empires  concerning  this  im- 
portant object;  the  instability,  the  continual  tottering  of 
administrative  measures  regarding  it;  the  public  evils 
which  we  observe  too  often,  prove  this;  although  men 
of  great  intellectual  power  hare  been  occupied  with 


this  object,  not  one  has  given  a  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  problem;  and  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable, for  the  wealth  of  the  civilized  world,  that  this 
new  and  fruitful  country,  reacting  already  so  much  upon 
old  Europe  by  its  political  institutions,  would  also  pre- 
pare a  perfect  legislation  for  this  part  of  the  administra- 
tion. * 

The  second  establishment  of  Mr.  Fellenberg's  insti- 
tution, is  an  Experimental  Farm,  where  portions  of  the 
soil  are  devoted,  according  to  its  suitableness, to  a  course 
of  experiments.    Tht.se  portions  of  land  are  not  more 
than  a  twentieth  part  of  .Mr.  Fettenberg's  landed  proper- 
ty, and  are  variously  located.    He  operates  here  in- 
deed upon  a  sufficiently  large  scale  fully  to  illustrate 
and  secure  the  lesults.    At  the  same  time  this  scale  is 
restricted  enough,  not  to  affect  too  much  a  regular  pro- 
portion of  revenue  by  those  risks  which  are  always  con- 
nected with  agricultural  experiments,    if  experience 
las  sufficiently  proved  the  usefulness  of  a  new  practice, 
if  is  introduced  in  the  model-farm,  and  employed  as  a 
regular  means.    All  the  results  of  these  courses  of  ex- 
periments are  so  systematical,  that  it  is  easy  to  disen- 
gage the  general  principles  from  their  local  accessary 
application.    In  no  other  country  has  any  thing  like 
this  been  attempted.    In  agriculture  there  are  very  few 
questions   completely   decided;  the  field    of  disco- 
very and  improvement  is  vast — that  of  perfection  im- 
mense.   Mr.  Fellenberg  has  only  begun  to  lead  the 
way.       Whoever   will    imitate  this   useful  example 
ought  well  to  consider  that  the  systematical  connexion, 
that  unites  the  series  of  trials  in  an  experimental  farm, 
must  be  strongly  conceived  and  deeply  combined.  If 
the  systematical  experiments  were  to  be  confided  to 
unskilful  hands,  the  faults  of  the  man  might  be  mista- 
ken for  those  of  the  science.    Consequently  the  re- 
sult would  be,  erroneous  judgment,  the  inevitable  ef- 
fect of  which  is  to  excite  prejudices  by  the  very  means 
by  which  it  is  wished  to  extirpate  them.    At  this  time 
there  are  no  great  number  of  agriculturists  able  to  com- 
bine and  to  follow  these  experiments.     There  are  very 
good  practical  agriculturists  who  never  come  to  rational 
agriculture.     Men  of  distinguished  talent  and  judgment 
unite  not  with  it  the  positive  spirit,  which  can  appreci- 
ate the  true  causes  and  details  of  execution.  The  union 
of  talents  and  qualities,  which    constitute  the  great 
agriculturists,  is  very  rare,  because  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
, Fellenberg  there  was,  in  no  country,  an  agricultural 
education  in  its  true  sense,  and  this  education  will  nev- 
er completely  succeed,  if  it  guides  not  to  the  point 
where  the  head  despises  not  the  hand,  nor  the  hand  dis- 
dains the  head. 

A  third  establishment  is  a  workshop  for  ihe  manufac- 
ture of  rural  instruments.  This  and  the  following,  a 
workshop  fur  perfecting  rural  mechanics,  are  an  incon- 
testible  proof  of  the  great  character  of  the  founder  of 
Hofwyl.  He  has  procured  himself  the  agricultural  in- 
struments of  different  nations.  He  has  copied,  if  the 
aim  appeared  to  be  reached;  he  has  modified  the  ob- 
ject if  it  was  only  partly  reached,  and,  if  he  could  use 
some  principal  idea.  If  a  new  and  useful  thought  pre- 
sented itselfto  his  mind,  he  has  executed  after  having 
invented.  Be  never  rejected  without  examination;  the 
fame  of  inventors  could  never  dazzle  nor  mislead  him 
— difficulties  excite,  but  never  tire  him;  his  mind  pos- 
sesses the  greatest  patience.  The  first  ot  these  work- 
shops, fabricating  only  machines,  the  usefulness  of 
which  is  established  by  experience,  has  for  its  objects  to 
apply  all  sorts  of  mechanical  powers  to  agriculture;  so 
that  the  same  number  of  people  and  animals  can  .pro- 
duce the  greatest  quantity  of  labor;  to  do  by  mechanic- 
al means,  with  the  greatest  exactness,  what  man's  hand 
executed  irregularly ;  to  give  to  the  force  employed 
the  best  possible  direction,  in  order  that  no  part  of  it 
be  lost.  This  workshop  amends  what  time  and  daily 
use  have  wasted  in  Mr.  Fellenberg's  establishment;  it 
also  supplies  and  furnishes  the  numerous  requests  ef 
strangers.    In  this  establishment  the  execution  is  every 
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day  made  more  perfect  by  the  useful  direction  of  the 
work.the  increasing  ability  of  the  workmensand  the  use 
of  the  best  materials.  The  workshop  for  perfecting 
rural  mechanics  is  connected  with  the  other,  but  is  en- 
tirely distinct  from  it;  the  most  able  workmen  execute 
the  new  machines  after  foreign  models,  or  the  ideas  and 
drawings  of  Mr.  Fellenberg.  In  order  to  be  posit'u  ely 
applied  in  the  agriculture  of  Hofwyl,  experience  ought 
to  have  incontestibly  proved  their  usefulness.  This 
workshop  is  for  that  of  fabrication  what  the  experiment- 
al farms  is  to  that  of  the  model  farm.  There  is,  conse- 
quently, the  new  example  of  a  systematical  course  of 
mechanical  experiments,  which  its  author  pursues  with 
that  spirit  of  perseverance  by  which  he  is  character- 
ised. 

To  this  moment  I  have  said  nothing  that  properly 
appears  to  belong  to  education.  The  following  will 
be  more  occupied  with  it,  and  I  promise  myself  to 
prove,  finally,  that  the  different  establishments  have 
the  most  intimate  connexion,  and  the  greatest  influence 
on  one  another. 

First  the  School  of  Industry,  for  poor  boys,  will  occu- 
py us.  Mr.  Fellenberg  hasl'ong  had  to  combat  a  strenu- 
ous opposition,  but  never  have  his  opponents  contested 
the  usefulness  of  this  school,  which  is  proved  by  its  re- 
sults. This  school  obtains  a  sort  of  unanimity  of  suf- 
frages, and  shows  the  spirit  of  the  founder  of  Hofwyl  in 
its  greatest  light. 

Whoever  has  reflected  upon  the  history  of  the  last 
forty  years,  will  understand  how  Mr-  Fellenberg  must 
be  convinced  of  the  unhappiness  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, while  thinking  about  the  means  of  securing  better 
the  chance  of  the  future  generation,  proportioning  these 
means  to  the  reality  of  his  needs,  he  has  been  conduct- 
ed to  a  series  of  thoughts,  which  in  spite  of  their  striking 
truths  and  justness,  ought  to  find  a  head  like  that  of 
Fellenberg's  in  order  to  produce  such  excellent  fruits. 

The  new  generation,  says  he,  must  have  a  new  edu- 
cation, and  men  are  far  from  feeling  how  it  must  be,  if 
they  are  not  persuaded  that  education  should  not  be 
limited  by  instruction. 

Education,  gentlemen,  ought  to  modify  the  two  class- 
es, which  are  the  extremities  of  the  social  chain.  Not 
to  level  society,  but  to  make  it  happy,  we  must  not 
propose  to  mingle  these  two  classes,  and  less  to  con- 
found them;  but  to  appropriate  them  separately  to  their 
respective  positions,  and  to  prepare  the  means  to  be 
satisfied  with  this  position.  The  government  ought 
therefore  to  have  the  same  solicitude  for  the  higher  and 
the  poorer  classes  of  society,  who  will  have  no  other 
resemblance  than  in  the  application  of  the  conservatory 
principle  equal  to  all,  to  uphold  in  the  mind  the  just- 
ness as  well  as  the  best  religious  and  moral  affections. 
The  poor  will  acquire  wealth  and  love  of  virtue  by  di- 
recting his  hands  to  labor,  and  enobling  his  mind  and 
heart.  It  is  necessary  to  bring  in  harmony  his  reason 
with  his  needs,  to  facilitate  by  a  forward  exercise  the 
success  of  labors,  which,  at  the  same  time,  ought  to  en- 
sure his  subsistence,  and  to  produce  Ins  intellectual  ad- 
vancement. 

Mr.  Fellenberg,  therefore,  will  make  of  the  poor,  en- 
lightened and  very  virtuous  agriculturists.  In  the 
school  every  thing  is  directed  to  this  scope.  It  is  the 
part  of  \  ourselves,  gentlemen,  who  live  in.the  sad  re- 
ality of  human  affairs,  and  not  in  illusory  speculations, 
to  reflect  upon  this  object,  in'  order  to  obtain  the  con- 
viction, that  this  was  the  only  means  by  which  to  make 
his  institution  the  focus,  not  only  of  European,  but  of 
true  cosmopolitical  liberalism.  He  has  succeeded,  gen- 
tlemen, let  us  rejoice  in  this  conviction. 

In  this  school  poor  children  are  admitted  at  the  age 
of  five  years,  and  dismissed  at  that  of  20  or  21.  In- 
struction, in  a  certain  point  of  view,  is  continual  in  this 
school  for  the  poor,  and  takes  place  at  the  same  time 
that  the  hands  are  exercised. 

In  the  midst  of  exterior  occupations,  every  occasion 
is  seized  to  form  the  pupil's  judgment.  Nothing  es- 
capes to  this  effect,  and  to  forearm  them  against  popu- 


lar  prejudices,  by  giving  simple  and  exact  notions  of 
the  diff  erent  phenomena.  Instruction  is  directed  to  the 
following  objects:  religion,  practical  agriculture,  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic, and  a  little  elemental  geometry t 
for  land  surveying,  natural  history,  elementary  music, 
(song,  a  stronger  means  of  education  than  is  generally 
admitted.)  Education  in  this  establishment  of  the  poor, 
is  directed  in  its  general  intention,  to  raise  up  the  chil- 
dren in  their  proper  condition,  not  to  draw  them  out  of 
it.  But  if  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  pupils,  there  were 
discovered  the  germs  of  higher  talents,  Mr.  Fellenberg 
considered  it  always  as  a  duty  to  bring  him  at  his  cost 
into  the  establishment,  for  the  higher  classes  of  Society. 
If  we  desire  that  nothing  of  what  nature  gives  with  so 
prudent  a  parsimony,  be  lost  to  social  utility,  society 
ought  to  seize  the  man  of  the  inferior  classes  with  su- 
perior talents,  and  reserve  him  to  the  higher  place  due 
to  him.  Without  this  foresight  this  individual  would 
be  misplaced  in  the  situation  in  which  he  is  confined, 
whilst  the  place  itself,  destined  for  him  by  his  moral  su- 
periority, would  be  vacant.  Let  society  be  convinced 
of  the  justness  of  this  principle,  and  the  times  of  inca- 
pacity and  egotism,  the  golden  age  of  the  minions  in 
high  places  will  be  over.  The  efficacy  of  the  means 
employed  in  the  school  of  the  poor  in  Hofwyl,  called 
IVthrly-sclwol,  after  its  worthy  director,  is  the  result  of 
the  goodness  of  principles,  upon  which  rests  the  whole 
institution,  and  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  teacher,  to  con- 
form himself  after  these  principles.  To  have  a  just 
idea  of  the  practice  of  this  school,  you  have  to  remove 
every  thought  of  resemblance  betwixt  the  school  of 
industry  and  ordinary  village  schools,betwixt  the  teach- 
ers Wehrly,and  the  fie!d-pedagogues,as  they  commonly 
are.  He  domineers  not;  he  professes  not;  he  is  always 
with  his  pupils;  there  is  a  continual  care  without  void  in 
their  education.  Wehrly  is  in  nothing  distinguished 
from  them;  neither  in  food  nor  in  clothing,  nor  in  occu- 
pation; he  labors  with  them,  and  they  ought  to  labor 
with  him;  and  by  a  natural  emulation  they  aspire  to  do 
as  well  as  himself.  He,  therefore,  can  have  in  every 
moment  the  influence  of  an  educator.  He  shows  tiiem 
that  he  respects  and  loves  all  those  labors,  which  he  re- 
quires from  them,  and  this  way  certainly  is  the  best  to 
inspire  them  with  respect  and  love.  In  the  last  eight 
years  of  my  travels,  I  found  some  schools  of  Industry 
directed  after  Weluly's  model,  with  a  success  compa- 
rable to  that  of  the  school  at  Hofwyl.  I  saw  only  one 
terrible  caricature  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  found- 
er, and  that  was  the  school  of  Industry  at  Harmony,  in 
Indiana,  directed  by  Mrs.  Mary  Duclos  Fretageot,  to- 
wards the  ruin  of  merals  and  the  destruction  of  every 
mean  of  enlightening  poor  boys,  her  pupils.  I  consider 
it  a  duty  to  stigmatise  in  this  country  an  establishment, 
tending  to  spoil  it  of  as  many  useful  citizens,  as  there 
are  pupils  admitted;  to  stigmatise  it  on  every  occasion, 
where  it  can  become  useful  to  the  tJnited  States,  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  every  citizen.  I  pledge  myself 
at  the  same  time  to  offer  the  proofs  to  every  one,  inter- 
ested to  know  them. 

The  school  for  poor  girls  had  a  long  while  been  pro- 
jected. Now  it  exists.  With  respect  to  the  differ- 
ence of  sexes,  there  is  here  done  for  females  what  al- 
ready had  been  executed  for  the  boys.  Here  Mr.  Fel- 
lenberg has  shown,  how  the  poor  girls  can  be  with- 
drawn from  a  state  of  misery  and  want,  more  dangerous 
for  this  part  of  the  human  species  than  for  the  other. 
She  will  retui  n  to  society  adorned  with  all  the  virtues 
requisite  for  a  good  wife  and  mother;  provided  with  alt 
the  useful  knowledge  and  previous  talents  which  con- 
stitute good  house-keepers.  There  it  is  proved  that 
upholding  the  greatest  ability  ofthe  hand  of  these  poor 
females,  it  would  be  possible  to  enable  her  to  support 
herself  by  her  own  labor,  and  to  pay  the  expense  of  her 
subsistence  and  education,  in  a  manner  that  charging 
governments  with  no  gratuitous  sacrifices,  she  ought 
only  to  gratify  society  to  have  taken  notice  of  her  exis- 
tence, and  to  have  protected  her.  Society  cannot  do 
less  for  the  mothers  of  their  citizens. 
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Exterior  exercises  are  necessary  to  men,  if  they  will 
become  robust  defenders  of  their  country.  Nature  has 
destined  the  fair  sex  to  an  interior  life.  She  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  devoted  naturally  and  with  preference 
to  sedentary  labor.  The  essential  relations  of  the  two 
sexes  are  altered,  if  their  natural  vocations  are  changed, 
if  women  are  condemned  to  harder  work  than  their 
strength  can  support,  and  men  to  sedentary  mechanical 
occupations  in  whom  reason  and  force  are.  consumed 
without  upholding,  because  ability  of  the  hand  is  for 
women  the  only  condition  of  success. 

Whoever,  gentlemen,  has  studied  the  history  of  na- 
tion's as  a  philosopher,  will  have  learned  to  appre- 
ciate the  influence  that  the  education  of  women  and 
their  condition  in  life  have  always  had  on  the  des- 
tinies of  the  human  species;  whoever  has  reflected  up- 
on the  incidental  circumstances  of  childhood,  upon  ma- 
ternal tenderness,  and  the  power  of  the  first  apprecia- 
tions, cannot  disown,  that  good  mothers  alone  educate 
good  children.  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
was  such  a  woman;  but  we  find,  likewise,  that  she  was 
and  would  be  nothing  else  but  a  patriotic  woman — net 
an  aspirant  to  half-manhood. 

The  seventh  establishment  of  Hofwyl,  is  the  institu- 
tion for  the  higher  classes  of  society.  The  present  cen- 
tury, and  the  close  of  the  last,  prove  that  the  happiness 
of  society  rests  upon  the  conservation  of  established  or- 
der, upon  a  progressive,  but  more  or  less  slow  improve- 
ment of  their  institutions.  Without  this  improvement 
the  established  order  would  soon  cease  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  real  state  of  society.  This  tries  in  every 
momentous  alteration,  the  consequences  of  the  times, 
because  the  social  body  cannot  escape  the  influence  of 
events,  which  follow  one  another..  If  we  have  but  a 
little  humanity  we  will  abhor  those  violent  revolutions, 
put  in  action  in  a  moment  and  by  force,  executed  under 
popular  ebullition,  directed  almost  by  a  bypocritic  am- 
bition, and  whose  foundation  is  contempt  of  justice  and 
property,  whose  means  are  to  unbridle  the  vilest  pas- 
sions. If  we  are  but  a  little  reasonable  and  true,  we 
cannot  confound  with  those  disastrous  revolutions  the 
insensible  changes  in  every  state,  the  product  of  time, 
progress  of  human  spirit,  subdivision  of  old  and  creation 
of  new  properties;  of  the  successive  alteration  of  all  rela- 
tions of  the  increasing  propagation  of  knowledge  in 

one  word  the  effects  of  the  influence  of  new. discoveries, 
of  the  various  motions  of  commerce,  and  the  changing 
of  the  old  relations  among  nations  and  governments. 
Scarcely  do  wo  find  people  with  so  enlarged  a  fore- 
sight and  penetration,  that  they  could  discover  the 
means  of  preventing  and  arresting  violent  revolutions,  or 
direct  the  necessary  changes  in  order  to  improvesociety. 

These  are  Mr;  Fellenberg's  considerations,  and  those 
of  every  honest  man.  His  establishment  was  founded 
in  a  stormy  period,  when  the  European  revolution  had 
justly  attacked  the  higher  classes  of  society.  This  was 
the  bitter  fruit  of  their  incomplete  education.  These 
classes  possessed,  generally,  not  the  superiority  of 
knowledge  by  which  they  could  soundly  judge  their 
position,  and  whereby  alone  they  could  obtain  unity  in 
their  conduct.  They  had  not  fixed  opinions,  the 
standard  of  every  party;  they  fomented  numerous  pas- 
sions, when  it  was  so  important  to  have  no  passions  at 
all; — they  had  neither  principles  nor  character.  The 
spirit  of  parlours  had  inspired  respect  for  futilities  and 
contempt  for  grave  objects.  These  higher  classes  ex- 
ist still  in  Europe,  and  I  believe  they  will  there  still 
continue  for  a  long  while.  But,  doubtless,  they  will 
do  so  under  the  vital  condition  that  their  conventional 
superiority  aids  their  moral  supsriority.  But  what  will 
then  be  the  result?  That  these  higher  classes  of  society 
will  inspire  patriotism  in  the  lower  classes.  In  our 
time  their  superiority  is  not  only  altered,  but  shaken  to 
its  very  foundation,  and  that  of  fortune  is  rapidly  de- 
creasing. This  fact  can  explain  the  cause  of  the  liberal- 
ism of  a  part  of  the  aristocracy  in  Europe,  and  particu- 
larly in  France. 


These  considerations  have  prevailed  in  founding  this 
establishment  at  Hofwyl.  I  cannot  here  enter  into  a 
mass  of  details,  or,  1  would  say,  why  the  study  of  the 
Grecian  language  preceded  there  that  of  the  other  lan- 
guages, and  why  this  order  is  essential  to  form  the 
taste  of  the  pupils,  and  to  influence  the  rest  of  their 
literary  labors.  1  would  show  the  considerations  which 
determined  Mr.  Fellcnberg  to  cary  very  far  the  philo- 
logical studies,  w  hich,  well  directed,  contribute  essen- 
tially in  forming  the  judgment,  and  in  studying  logic  in 
the  only  manner  that  does  not  allow  us  to  forget  it.  I 
would  then  indicate,  why  in  some  studies  the  syntheti- 
cal methods  are  used,  whilst  in  others  the  analytical  pre- 
vails. There,  gentlemen,  you  would  perceive  a  philo- 
sophical spirit  in  the  distribution  of  the  lessons,  and  in 
the  succession  of  the  labors  too.  It  would  be  easy  to 
explain  in  what  manner  music  is  an  important  part  of 
education;  and  to  show  that  Mr.  Fellenberg  knows  the 
misuse  that  can  be  made  of  mathematics,  admitting  f.  e. 
that  the  precision  of  pure  mathematics  is  the  prototype 
of  the  art  of  reasoning;  or  if  exaggerating  this  necessary 
study,  imagination  and  taste  are  altered.  But  1  would 
likewise  not  forget  to  say,  that  he  acknowledges  the 
usefulness  of  mathematics,  that  they  are  taught  at  Hof- 
wyl in  a  complete  manner,  and  that  it  is  a  great  object 
to  discern  from  their  temper,  character  and  disposition, 
whether  it  is  useful  to  devote  the  pupils  to  the  study  of 
pure,  or  to  retain  them  in  the  sphere  of  practical  mathe- 
matics. 

Speaking  from  some  principal  objects,  I  can  suf- 
ficiently show,  that  Mr.  Fellenberg's  plan  is  wholly  new, 
and  that  in  the  execution  he  is  true  to  the  idea:  that  the 
hig  her  classes  of  society  can  be  conducted  to  reason, 
taste  and  activity,  only  by  upholding  their  intelligence 
by  the  most  extended  instruction. 

I  have  often  heard  the  question,  whether  public  or 
private  instruction  is  the  best?  Both  have  their  pecu- 
liar advantages  and  inconveniences.  That,  gentlemen, 
is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  things;  and  it  is  idle  to 
compare  what  cannot  be  compared.  It  would  be  af- 
flicting to  be  obliged  to  choose  amongst  such  different 
means,  with  the  certainty  ot  sacrificing  advantages  in 
every  choice.  Mr.  Fellenberg  sought  to  resolve  this 
problem  in  a  very  different  way,  and  you  will  confess, 
gentlemen,  that  this  is  the  best.  He  has  de  facto  uni- 
ted public  and  domestic  education.  He  sees  his  pupils 
in  every  moment,  they  are  his  children.  His  sons  asso- 
ciated among  the  other  pupils  (when  I  left  Hofwyl) 
have  received  the  same  education,  but  never  a  care  or 
a  treatment  that  was  not  general  to  all  pupils.  They 
are  now  excellent  assistants. 

All  the  pupils  live  and  eat  with  his  family  and  the 
professors.  There  they  begin  to  accustom  themselves 
to  the  forms  of  society,  and  an  adoptive  tenderness  al- 
lows them  not  to  perceive  that  they  are  far  from  their 
homes.  The  pupils  at  Hofwyl  are  happy.  See  them 
in  their  labors,  meals  and  pastimes,  and  you  will  be  con- 
vinced of  this.  A  healthy  and  abundant  diet,  but  ab- 
solutely no  delicacies,  and  much  exercise  are  the  hyge- 
nia  of  this  establishment.  Every  face  shows  the  good 
result  of  it.  The  gymnastics  uphold  the  body,  and  tend 
to  make  healthy,  agile,  robust  men;  the  military  exer- 
cises prepare  defenders  for  their  country.  Every  pupil 
cultivates  his  little  garden;  a  more  extended  ground  is 
their  common  property,  and  they  have  formed,  in  order 
to  cultivate  it  together,  a  little  association,  that  has  its 
rules  and  obligations.  Every  pupil  learns,  likewise,  a 
mechanical  art  at  his  choice,  and  the  numerous  work- 
shops at  Hofwyl  offer  the  necessary  means. 

According- to  the  rules  established  by  Mr.  Fellenberg 
with  the  parents  of  the  pupls,  the  greatest  part  were 
not  dismissed  before  the  age  of  eighteen  years;  they 
make  one  step  from  the  institution  into  the  world.  It 
was,  therefore,  convenient  to  prepare  them  for  it.  In 
this  respect  an  interior  constitution  exists,  which  plan 
is  very  ingenious,  while  it  is  very  simple.  This  repre- 
sents to  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  great  society,  a 
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part  of  which  they  will  become,,  and  accustoms  them  to 
form  their  own  opinions,  to  consult  them  before  they 
act  in  consequence,  to  explain  and  to  defend  it; — to  dis 
cuss,  to  care,  to  pursue  a  common  interest,  and  an 
economical  admiration.  This  constitution  connects 
them  with  one  another,  and  allows  them  to  know  each 
others  character  and  inclinations.  A  knowledge  by 
which  they  act  reciprocally,  as  instruments  of  the  com- 
mon education.  The  last  period  has  proved  in  Europe, 
that  spirit  alone,  independent  of  character  is  very  little 
and  impotent  in  great  circumstances.  The  scarcity  of 
energetic  and  grave  men  gave  reason  to  think  that  the 
preceding  education  was  not  calculated  nor  able  to  fa- 
vor the  upholding  many  true  men,  in  the  noblest  sense 
of  the  word;  men  stronger  by  the  greatness  of  their 
character,  than  eminent  by  the  qualities  of  their  spirit. 
To  obtain  a  different  result  at  Hot'wy],  Mr.  Fellenberg 
gives  much  time  and  care  to  the  study  of  ancient  and 
modern  history,  in  order  to  engrave  deeply  in  the  heart 
the  great  truths  taught  by  it.  In  the  greatest  number 
of  establishments  of  this  kind,  the  fame  of  which  indu- 
ces us  to  compare  them  with  Hofwyl,  there  is  much  in- 
struction, but  very  little  or  no  education  at  all.  At 
Mr.  Fellenberg's  instruction  is  as  extended  as  in  other 
institutions;  but  at  Hofwyl  it  is  better  from  the  mode  of 
its  direction.  Every  day  instruction  is  there  more  per- 
fected, but  is  only  accessory  to  the  scope  of  education. 

1  shall  now  speak  of  the  special  institution  for  agricul- 
ture, whose  object  is  to  teach  theoretical  agriculture  in 
every  respect,  in  all  its  parts  to  great  proprietors,  or 
those  who  will  become  so,  in  order  to  direct  great  pro- 
perties with  wisdom,  ability  and  perfect  knowledge  of 
cause.  This  establishment  can  t>e  regarded  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  where  there  is 
no  question  of  agriculture. 

The  model-farm  furnishes  the  special  applications  of 
the  general  theory,  and  ought  to  inspire  a  love  for  agri- 
culture to  the  pupils.  The  professors  of  the  large  es- 
tablishment give  courses  in  this  special  institution, show- 
ing the  application  of  their  sciences  to  agriculture.  In 
this  establishment  Mr.  Fellenberg  himself  becomes  a 
teacher.  He  gives  a  course  of  agriculture  and  rural 
mechanics.  He  has  united  the  pupils,  all  of  an  age  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  in  the  castle  of  Buchsee,  a 
walk  of  ten  minutes  distance  from  Hofwyl,  and  a  pro- 
perty of  the  state,  which  has  ceded  it  temporarily  to 
him.  Their  number  is  necessarily  very  limited,  because 
there  only  those  aspirants  enter,  who  are  pupils  of  the 
great  establishment,  and  no  strangers  are  admitted. 

.The  Normal  School  is  the  ninth  and  last  establishment 
of  Hofwyl.  That  for  the  poor  class  of  society  offers  a 
system  of  methods  and  useful  proceedings,  which  ought 
to  be  studied.  It  would  be  desirable  not  to  detach  an}' 
thing  from  them  in  founding  elsewhere  an  establishment 
like  this.  But  where  insurmountable  obstacles  are  pre- 
sented by  local  circumstances,  to  the  true  imitation  of 
the  school  of  Hofwyl — happy  modifications  of  the  alrea- 
dy existing  schools,  would  be  possible  by  introducing  a 
part  of  the  proceedings,  and  some  of  the  methods  of 
the  Wehrly-school,  provided  the  choice  and  the  appli- 
cation be  made  with  discernment.  In  order  to  contri- 
bute to  an  useful  propagation,  Mr.  Fellenberg  has  re- 
united at  Hofwyl  in  the  summer  season,  all  the  school- 
masters of  the  Swiss  villages,  who  wished  to  take  part. 
In  this  re-union  he  communicated  himself  in  respect  to 
the  best  means  to  make  village  schools  subservient  to 
education,  instructing  and  bettering  the  state  of  the 
people.  It  is  not  easy,  gentlemen,  to  imagine  a  surer 
way  to  propagate  methods,  whose  example  he  showed 
at  the  moment  he  delivered  the  doctrine.  He  wished 
to  extend  rapidly  the  benefit  of  better  combined  in- 
struction. These  re-unions  had  taken  place  during  two 
years.  But  the  unpopular  government  of  the  Canton  of 
Berne,  judged  it  suitable  to  suspend  the  Normal  school, 
as  dangerous  to  an  oligarchy,  willing  to  re-acquire  the 
handsome  privileges  of  the  good  old  time.  The  good 
old  time,  nevertheless,  came  not  back,  the  genius  of  the 


modern  era  proceeded;  and,  for  the  last  three  years, 
the  Normal  school  has  again  opened  at  Hofwyl. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  still  to  explain  the  connexion  of 
the  different  establishments  amongst  themselves,  and 
their  reciprocal  influence.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
inform  you,  what  is  plain  enough,  the  connexion,  f.  e. 
of  the  experimental  with  the  model-farm,  of  the  work- 
shop for  perfecting  and  fabricating,  and  that  of  these 
four  establishmente  with  one  another.  Every  one  will 
also  see  the  whole  connexion  between  the  rural  establish- 
ments and  the  schools  ©f  the  poor,  who  receive  from 
them  subsistence  and  labor;  and  that  the  Normal  school 
can  only  exist  near  the  School  of  Industry.  There  com- 
parisons are  within  the  reach  of  all  minds,  and  prove 
how  much  all  these  establishments  are  united.  There 
remains  not  one  entirely  insulated — not  one  is  an  out- 
work. The  objects  are  divided  elsewhere;  in  one  point 
the  occupation  is  directed  to  perfect  the  things,  an- 
other to  instruct  and  educate  men.  At  Hofwyl,  there 
is  likewise  the  question  of  perfection:  there  all  is  ap- 
proximated, collected  and  united  to  operate  together  at 
the  same  time.  There  is  the  question. to  perfect  men 
by  things,  and  things  by  men.  The  great  art  to  put  in 
execution  the  deep  thoughts  of  Mr.  Fellenberg,  consist- 
ed in  bringing  the  objects  near  without  confounding 
them,  to  influence  them  in  the  necessary  distance  with- 
out distraction;  and  to  reconcile  the  divisions  of  labor, 
that  concentrates  the  attention  upon  one  object.  But 
some  people  will  ask,  what  connexion  exists  between 
the  model-farm,  and  the  institution  of  the  higher  classes 
of  society? 

Great  proprietors,  gentlemen,  like  agriculture,  and 
know*it  both  for  their  own  and  for  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety. The  pupils  of  that  establishment  receive  no  no- 
tions of  agriculture,  but  see  an  example  that  induces 
them  to  like  it;  is  always  under  their  eyes,  and  inspires 
them  with  a  wish  to  know  it.  The  other  establishments 
have  so  evident  a  connexion,  that  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  explain.  The  school  of  the  poor  is  entirely 
separated  from  the  great  institution,  but  it  is  under  the 
eyes  of  the  young  men  of  the  latter.  It  is  not  shown  to 
them,  but  they  see  every  moment  what  is  done  there. 
If  it  is  true  policy  to  teach  the  rich  to  love  the  poor, 
who  in  return  will  learn  not  to  envy  the  rich,  then  the 
aspect  of  reconcilement,  ejxisting  at  Hofwyl,  gives  the 
conviction,  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  these  two 
educations  would  never  be  separated. 

In  the  next  lecture,  gentlemen,  I  will  have  the  honor 
to  present  to  your  judgment,  my  thoughts  concerning 
the  application  of  Emanuel  Fellenberg's  system,  as  that 
of  a  national  education  in  the  United  States. 

[To  ht  continued.] 


Contracts. — The  following  persons  obtained  the  con- 
tracts on  the  West  Chester  Rail-road.  The  Board  de- 
cided on  the  numerous  proposals  (upwards  of  60)  on 
the  26th  of  May.  The  terms  are  believed  to  be  very 
advantageous  to  the  company.  The  work,  we  under- 
stand, on  some  of  the  sections,  will  be  commenced  im- 
mediately, and  on  all  as  soon  as  practicable. 
1st  sec.  Keese  &  Carncross,  5th  sec.  A.  Boyle, 
2d,       Hughes  &  Co.  6th,  7th,  Perry  &  Grennells 

3d,       Barnard  Flinn,  8th,       Smith  &  Connelly 

4th,      Thomas  Barr,  9th,       Philip  Duffy. 

West  Chester  Republican. 

Centtal  Rail-road. — Moncure  Robinson  and  W.  F. 
Rawle,  Esquires,  have  been  appointed  engineers  on  this 
road,  by  the  managers.  The  latter  is  now  engaged  on 
the  western  section.  On  the  eastern  section,  very  little 
will  be  done  this  season,  owing  to  the  numerous  en- 
gagements of  the  engineer  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
this  section.  We  understand  that  a  gentleman,  related 
to  Mr.  Robinson,  has  taken  a  voyage  to  England,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  obtaining  information  concerning 
the  latest  improvements  in  these  works,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Central  Rail-road. — Potfsville  Advocate. 
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The  Mayor's  Court  have  selected  Samuel  P.  With- 
EniLL,  John  Jennings,  and  William  E.  Lehman,  Com- 
missioners on  behalf  of  the  city,  to  erect  a  new  Peniten- 
tiary for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  are  authorised  to  ap- 
point three  others,  to  act  with  those  above  named. 


Appointment  by  George  B.  Porter,  Esq.  Marshal  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
Hiram  Yihii,  Esq.  to  be  Deputy  Marshal,  for  the  said 
district. 

Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. — The  Judges 
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of  the  Supreme  Court,  at  their  present  session  in  Lan- 
caster, on  the  22d  ultimo,  appointed  Charles  S.  Cqxe, 
Benjamin  W.  Richards,  Thomas  Bradford,  Jr.  John 
Bagon,  and  William  H.  Hood,  Inspectors  of  the  East- 
ern Penitentiary,  to  continue  in  office  for  two  years,  and 
until  their  successors  are  appointed. 


We  regret  to  learn, that  the  appearance  of  the  fly  is  ve- 
ry general  in  wheat  fields,  in  this  vicinity.  The  prospect 
of  a  grass  crop  has  been  unfavourable,  but  the  late 
showers,  and  present  warm  weather,  it  is  hoped,  will 
relieve  apprehensions  on  that  score. — Harrisburg  Intel- 
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TOWN  31EETING. 

FAYETTEVILLE  SUFFERERS. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia city  and  county,  held  at  the  District  Court  Room, 
on  Monday,  June  6,  to  devise  means  for  relieving'  the 
sufferers  by  the  late  fire  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  on  mo- 
tion of  Alexander  Henry,  Esq. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  WHITE  was  appointed  presi- 
dent. Benjamin  W.  Richards,  Mayor  of  the  city,  and 
Alexander  Henry,  Esq.  were  appointed  vice  presidents; 
and  Roberts  Vaux  and  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  secreta- 
ries. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  a  very  feeling  and  per- 
tinent address  from  Dr.  J.  Coxe,who  introduced  a  set  of 
resolutions. 

Mat  hew  Carey,  Esq.  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  accepted. 

Resolved,  that  a  committee  of  eight,  from  each  ward 
iu  the  city,  and  a  suitable  number  from  the  townships 
and  districts,  be  appointed  to  solicit  donations  in  behalf 
of  the  sufferers  by  the  late  fire  in  Fayetteville. 

Resolved,  that  a  committee  of  superintendence  of  15 
members,  be  appointed  to  whom  the  collecting  commit- 
tees shall  make  report  of  their  proceedings  and  who 
shall  be  empowered  to  make  all  the  necessary  regula- 
tions to  carry  into  effect  the  views  of"  this  meeting. 

Whereas,  authentic  information  has  been  received, 
that  a  most  lamentable  deficiency  of  clothing  prevails 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Fayetteville,  of  whom  nearly 
the  whole  have  lost  their  entire  wardrobes,  and  escaped 
with  merely  the  clothing  on  their  backs:  therefore  re- 
solved, that  it  be  recommended  to  the  ladies  of  this 
city  to  call  into  the  most  active  operation  their  well 
known  beneficence,  in  procuring  supplies  of  the  pres- 
sing wants  of  clothing  of  our  distressed  fellow  crea- 
tures. 

Resolved,  that  it  be  particularly  recommei.de d  to 
those  citizens  appointed  on  the  ward  committees,  who 
are  unable  to  serve,  to  tender  their  resignation  to  the 
committee  of  superin'endence,  in  order  that  substitutes 
may  be  appointed — and  that  the  ward  committees  be 
requested  to  supply  all  vacancies. 

Resolved,  that  Mr.  M'llvaine,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  be  requested  to  act  as  treasurer  of 
the  committee. 

Resolved,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  be 
published. 

WM.  WHITE,  President. 

A  lex  and  En  Henry, 

B.  W.  Richards, 
Roberts  Vaux, 
Jos.  R.  Chandler, 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  on 
the  committee  of  superintendence: 

City. — Bishop  White,  Alexander  Henry,  Mathevv 
Carey,  Josiah  Randall,  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Richard 
Renshaw,  B.  W.  Richards,  mayor,  Roberts  Vaux,  Paul 
Beck,  jr.  Robert  Earp,  Joseph  M'llvaine. 

Southwark.  —  John  Thomposon. 

Northern  Liberties. — Joseph  S.  Riley. 

Spring  Garden. — Adam  Woelpper. 

Moyamensing. — James  Ronaldson. 

The  following  are  the  Ward  and  District  committees 
appointed  by  the  meeting. 

Cedar  Tfard. — Charles  Johnson,  sen  ,  Thomas  Black, 
John  Bell,  Wm.  Stevens,  Robinson  R.  Moore,  Joseph 
Strahan,  Amos  Atkinson,  James  Musgrave. 

South  Ward. — John  A.  Brown,  Jacob  Strembeck, 
Thomas  Bradford,  Vincent  L.  Bradford,  Wm.  W.  Fish- 
er, John  Read,  Job  R.  Tyson,  Thomas  M.  Pettit. 

Upper  Delaware. — Lewis  Rush,  Samuel  J.  Robbins, 
Alexander  Cook,  Israel  Roberts,  George  W.  Tryon, 
John  Bacon,  Pierson  Yard,  John  Patterson. 

Lower  Delaware. — Wm.  A.  Peddle,  Richard  Loxley, 
Joseph  Phillips,  Peter  Fritz  Joseph  H.  Schriner,  An- 
drew Leinau,  Wm.  Mandry,John  H.  Campbell. 


Vice  Presidents. 


Secretaries. 


high  street  Ward. — Jonathan  K.  Ha^singer,  George 
Stewardson,  Robert  H.  Mekham,  Isaac  Lawrence,  Wm. 
H.  Hart,  John  Grigg,  Thomas  Hieskill,  John  H,  Pale- 
thorp. 

Walnut  Ward. — Wm.  Stavely,  Henry  Horn,  Nathan- 
iel Holland,  Joseph  Murray,  Timothy  Abbott,  Joseph 
Snyder,  Wm.  W.  Neil],  Robert  W.  Sykes; 

North  Mulberry  Ward. — Conrad  Wile,  E.  W.  Keyser, 
George  Guier,  George  W.  Blight,  Isaac  Harbert,  Dan- 
iel Groves,  Wm.  Ferris,  Jonathan  Wainwrgiht. 

South  Mulberry  Ward. — Benjamin  Tevis  Thomas 
Reeves,  Jr.,  Ambrose  White,  J.  P.  Wetherill,  Edward 
Needles,  Wm.  Biddle,  Chas.  Graff,  John  R.  Vogdes. 

North  Ward. — Gen.  Robert  Patterson,  Michael  Ba- 
ker.Gen.  Thos.Cadwalader,  Dr.  Casper  Wister,  George 
Fox.Mordecai  L. Dawson, Ludwick  Sharpe.Wm.  George. 

Middle  Ward. — Wm.  J.  Leiper,  Robert  Burgess, 
Charles  Barrington,  Dr.  J.  Y.  Clark,  John  Harned,  Abra- 
ham L.  Pennock,  James  Sloan,  Robert  Rice. 

ChesnutWard. — Henry  Troth,  Ellis  Clarke,  George 
Taber,  Isaac  M.  Ashlon,  John  S.  Warner,  John  A. 
Browne,  J.  P.  M'Mahon,  Wm.  Robinson. 

Locust  Ward.—  Nathan  Bunker,  George  W.  Smith, 
Col.  Wm.  P.  Smith,  Thos.  Brown,  John  Rutherford, 
James  Hutchinson,  Edward  Dale,  Stevenson  Smith. 

Dock  Ward.—  Anthony  M.  Buckley,  Col.  Wm.  Can- 
non, Thomas  Roney,  John  R.  Ncff,  Stephen  P.  Morris, 
Wm.  Abbott,  Joseph  P.  Norris,  Wm.  M.  Walmsley. 

Fine  Ward. — Jacob  Beck,  Jeremiah  Boon,  Samuel 
Palmer,  Col.  R.  Cooper,  Robert  C.  Martin,  Jerome 
Realing,  Robert  O'Neill,  Henry  M.  Zol.ickoffer. 

New  Market  Ward. — Benjamin  Pine,  John  Maitland, 
Francis  G.  Smith, Jacob,  Lancaster.Blakely  Sharpeless, 
Morgan  Carr,  Samuel  Reed,  Wm.  Greble. 

Spring  Garden. — Thomas  Hurt,  Caleb  P.  Wayne, 
Miles  N.  Carpenter,  Wm.  Brown,  printer,  Jos.  S. 
Walters,  Wm.  Warner,  Robt.  Bethel,  Isacc  Shunk, 
Elijah  Dalktt,  Jacob  Garden,  Alex.  Pelts,  Francis 
Mitchell,  Dr.„Heylen,  Jacob  Fl  ick,  Cornelius  Mapley, 
Chas.  Smeidle,  Isaac  McOauley,  Daniel  Smith,  Jacob 
Covvnova,  Henrj  Yocuff,  Benj.  Davis,  Nicholas  Esling, 
David  W.  Clarke,  Daniel  Walton,  Jos.  R.  Bolton,  Jno. 
Guest,  Mahlon  Ortliff,  Thomos  McGuire,  J,  Koehsper- 
ger,  Francis  Browne. 

East  Kensington. — John  C.  Browne,  Tracy  Taylor, 
Chas.  E.  Keen,  Mich'l  Day,  Geo.  C.  Schively,  Faanklin 
Eyre,  Eli  Garrison, John  Simon,  Samuel  Weygant,Thos. 
Vaughn,  Jr.  Jacob  Tees. 

Wtst  Kensington. — Dan'l  Fitter,  John  Sanders,  Dr.  I. 
KTinej  Mich'l  Kecman.Wm.  Filler,  J.  Roney,  S.  Bender. 

Byberry,  Morcland,  and  Oxford. — F.  Vansant,  I.  Shall- 
cross,  R.  B.  Knight.  J.  Shearer,  jr.  L.  Dungan,  M.  Clift, 
G.  Roberts,  F.  J.Harper,  S.  J.  Henderson,  J.  Thomas, 
C.  Walmsley,  J.  Y.  Caster,  T.  Shallcross,  L.  Lardner. 

Northern  Liberties. — First  Ward,  I.  W.  Norris,  J.  S. 
Riley,  R.V.  Massey,  R.  Levick,  P.  I.  Pitfield,  R.  Ritchie, 
J.  Starr,  John  Goodman.  Second  ward,  P.  Justus,  R. 
Morris,  C.  J.  Sutter,  J.  Martin,  J.  Reakirt,  A.  Stevenson, 
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JUDGE  IIOPKINSON-S  CHARGE. 

Lessee  of  Livingston  and  Nicholson,  i  Ejectment 

vs.  '       Circuit  Couft  of  the 

Moore,  Mahon  and  others.  )  Uuited  States. 

[Concluded  from]} age  372.] 

AVe  recur  to  the  question — was  any  notice  required 
f.o  be  given  to  John  Nicholson,  of  the  intended  settle- 
ments of  his  accounts?  Certainly  none  is  directed  by 
the  numerous  acts  of  Assembly  which  have  been  pass- 
ed for  settling  the  accounts  of  public  debtors.    It  is 
nevertheless  insisted  that  it  is  indispensble;  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  is  relied 
upon.    Fitter's  case  12  S.  isf  R.  277 — to  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  notices,  although  none  may  be  expressly  di- 
rected by  the  act  under  which  an  account  is  settled. 
The  circumstances  of  that  case  were  very  peculiar, 
showing-  a  strong  and  clear  equity  with  the  defendant, 
not  merely  in  the  point  of  notice,  but  in  the  substantial 
merits  in  controversy.    Great  wrong  had  been  done 
him  in  the  settlement,  and  it  was  admitted  by  the  ac- 
counting officer;  what  is  more  material,there  were  many 
expressions  and  provisions  of  the  acts  under  which  his 
accounts  were  settled,  from  which  the  Court  thought 
it  was  "manifest  the  Legislature  intended,  in  such  case, 
that  the  party  should  have  been  summoned,  or  in  some 
way  or  other,  have  had  notice."    The  case  decided  by 
the  Court,  was  very  different  from  this;  it  is  an  authority 
only  so  far  as  they  are  the  same.    In  the  acts  of  the  Le- 
gislature, we  have  to  construe — there  are  no  such  pro- 
visions as  are  found  in  Fitter's  case,  from  which  the 
Court  inferred  a  manifest  legislative  intention  of  notice. 
Some  general  expressions  of  the  Chief  Juslice,in  deliver- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  Court,  are  resorted  to,  to  sustain 
the  objection  here;  such  as  that  notice  to  the  party,  "is 
one  of  the  most  substantial  requisites  of  natural  justice" 
— that  "in  proportion  as  power  approaches  to  arbitrary 
discretion,  it  should  be  be  restrained  within  the  limits 
prescribed  to  it  by  the  Legislature."    Again  "the  word 
settlement  imports  a  joint  act  of  the  parties  who  have 
computed  together;  and  an  exports  settlement,  (if  any 
thing  properly  be  so  called)  is  contrary  to  the  plainest 
principles  of  natural  justice."    This  is  all  true,  and  well 
applied  to  the  case  before  that  Court,  in  which  they 
thought  that  the  proceeding  of  the  accounting  officer 
had  not  been  "restrained  within  the  limits  prescribed  to 
it  by  the  Legislature" — but  it  would  be  a  bold  step  in 
this,  or  any  other  Court,  to  pronounce  an  act  of  a  state 
Legislature,  unconstitutional  and  void,  on  such  general 
opinions  and  principles,  however  just  in  themselves; 
and  without  going  thus  far  they  will  avail  nothing  for 
the  plaintiffs  in  this  case.    If,  therefore,  it  were  here 
proved  or  admitted,  that  J.  Nicholson  had  no  notice  of 
the  settlements  now  charged  upon  him  and  his  property, 
made  by  virtue  of  Legislative  acts,  which  it  is  admitted 
require  no  notice,  I  should  not  imagine  myself  to  be 
authorized  to  pronounce  the  acts  and  proceedings  of 
the  Legislature  invalid;  for  the  argument,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  notice,  followed  out,  ends  in  this,  if  it  is  to  serve  > 
the  plaintiffs.    That  the  acts  of  J806,  are  unconstitution-  ; 
al  and  void,  becase  they  ordered  the  sale  of  the  estate  ; 
of  John  Nicholson,  by  virtue  of  a  lien  created  by  a  settle-  : 
ment  of  his  accounts,  which  settlement  was  made  with- 
out notice  to  him,  and  therefore  gave  no  authority  to  i 
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the  Legislature  to  pass  the  acts  in  question;  or  that  n° 
lien  was,  or  constitutionally  could  be  created,  by  a  set- 
tlement of  accounts  without  notice  to  the  parties;  al- 
though the  Legislature  had  required  no  notice,  and  that 
such  a  settlement  itself  was  illegal,  and  not  binding  on 
the  party  or  his  property.  That  is,  (supposing  the  no- 
tice not  to  be  required  by  the  laws,)  that  the  Legisla- 
'  ture  has  no  power  to  direct  a  settlement  of  a  debtor's 
■  accounts,  nor  to  make  the  balance  due  on  such  a  settle- 
ment, a  lien  on  his  property  without  notice.  Granting- 
this  to  be  just — Is  it  a  void  act? 

If  the  argument  does  not  come  to  this  conclusion,it  does 
not  help  the  plaintiffs. And  can  we  soberly  and  judicious- 
ly bring  it  to  this  conclusion?Can  we  solemnly  pronounce 
a  law  of  this  state  to  be  void,  because  a  notice  was  not 
given,  when  none  was  required,  by  the  power  having 
the  clear  right,to  say  whether  it  should  be  given  or  not? 
I  might  think  notice  to  be  a  "substantial  requisite  of  a 
natural  justice,"  but  in  a  certain  case,  the  Legislature 
has  thought  otherwise;  and  they  had  a  constitutional 
right  to  think  so,  and  to  act  upon  their  own  opinion  of 
this  abstract  question, as  well  as  of  its  application  to  the 
case  they  were  providing  for.    In  Fitler's  case  the  only- 
question  was,  whether  he  should  be  charged  with  inter- 
est on  the  balance  of  his  account — a  question  peculiarly 
within  the  equity  of  the  court,  and  the  opinions  of  sub- 
stantial justice — That  Court  was  not  called  upon  on 
such  a  point,  to  declare  a  law  of  the  state,  void,  and  to 
prostrate  it  as  an  illegal  assumption  of  legislative  pow- 
er.   No  Court  has  yet  presumed  to  question,  a  legisla- 
tive act,  on  the  ground  ef  a  difference  with  their  notions 
of  natural  justice;  and  no  Legislature  would,  or  ought 
to  submit  to  such  a  restriction  of  their  authority.  To 
affect  the  defendant's  title,  on  this  point  of  notice,  we 
must  declare  that  the  settlement  and  the  acts  directing 
it,  are  unauthorized  and  void,  because  they  give  no  no- 
lice,  and  therefore  created  no  lien,  and  that  the  acts  of 
1806-7  are  void,  because  they  order  a  sale  without  set- 
tlement or  lien. 

If  then,  the  Legislature  had  a  right  or  a  power  to  di- 
rect the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  a  debtor  without 
notice  to  him,  and  they  have  done  so,  we  might  dismiss 
this  objection  with  the  remark,  that  however  unjust  we 
might  deem  it,  yet  as  it  violates  no  provision  of  the  con» 
stitution,  we  cannot  put  the  judicial  veto  on  a  law  on 
this  account.  But  T  will  proceed  a  little  further  with 
it.  The  counsel  for  the  defendants,  have  insisted,  and 
are  well  supported  by  precedent,  by  principle  and  sound 
policy,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  that  after  a  lapse 
of  thirty-four  years,  since  these  accounts  were  settled, 
a  fair  and  legal  presumption  arises,  that  all  was  done 
which  the  law  required  to  be  done,  or  which  ought  to 
have  been  done,  to  give  validity  to  the  settlements;  that 
it  must  be  presumed  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  to  the 
contrary  that  the  appointed  and  sworn  officers  of  the 
commonwealth  who  settled  the  accounts,  performed 
their  duties  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
other  parly — that  the  whole  proceeding  was  regular 
and  lawful.  But  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
evidence  you  have  had  of  the  circumstances  which  may 
at  this  time  be  considered  as  proof  of  notice  or  of  the 
attendance  and  acquiescence  of  the  party,  John  Nichol- 
son. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  questioned  by  the  plaintiffs, 
that  slight  circumstances  might  now  be  received  as 
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proof  of  notice — are  there  not  such  circumstances  in 
this  case1    In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  official  cer- 
tificates of  the  Register  and  Comptroller,  that  these  ac- 
counts were  "settled."    If  we  may  with  the  plaintiffs 
adopt  the  suggestion  or  allegation  of  Judge  Gibson  in 
Fitler's  case,  that  the  word  "settlement,"  imports ajoint 
act  of  the  parties,  can  we  refuse  the  same  interpretation 
to  the  word  ''settled."    If  where  the  law  directs  a  settle- 
ment of  an  account,  it  implies  that  both  parties  are  to 
be  present  and  acting  in  making  it:  when  the  officer 
certifies  that  it  is  settled,  the  same  implication  arises  not 
only  from  the  force  of  the  term,  but  from  the  presump- 
tion that  it  was  settled  according  to  law.    Again — The 
proof  of  these  accounts  were  in  the  hands  of  J.  Nichol- 
son, probably  in  November,  1796;  in  which  it  is  several- 
ly stated,  that  his  account  was  "settled"  in  March,  1796. 
If  the  term  has  the  meaning  now  given  to  it,  J.  N.  had 
then  an  allegation  by  the  accounting  officers,  that  these 
settlements  were  by  the  said  officers  in  conjunction 
with  him,  and  he  never  denied  the  allegation,  or  the 
inference,  but  by  taking,  as  it  is  asserted  for  him,  these 
accounts  as  the  basis  of  the  judgment  afterwards  con- 
fessed by  him,  affirmed  it. 

On  all  these  grounds  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  objec- 
tion of  the  want  of  notice  of  the  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  J.  N.  cannot  avail  the  plaintiffs  in  this  cause, 
or  affect  the  validity  of  the  settlements. 

The  case  of  Smith  v.  Nicholson  decides,  and  I  think 
very  properly,  that  where  the  Register  and  Comptroller 
agree  in  the  settlement  of  an  account,  the  account  need 
not  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  for  his  confirmation 
orrevisal — of  course  I  make  no  further  answer  to  this 
objection:  but  it  is  argued  that  if  this  be  so  yet  in  all 
cases  the  balances  must  be  reported  to  the  Governor  by 
whom  the  appeal  is  to  be  allowed  and  certified.  This 
is  true,  and  no  such  point  was  brought  to  the  view  of 
the  Court  in  the  case  just  mentioned.    The  reason  is 
obvious.    The  question  then  was,  as  it  now  is,  as  to  the 
lien  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  which  lien  was  given 
by  the  law  of  1735,  on  and  by  the  settlement  of  the  ac- 
count, and  was  full  and  complete  when  that  settlement 
was  full  and  complete,  which  it  was  on  the  agreement 
of  the  Register  and  Comptroller — when  the  further 
confirmation  of  the  Governor  was  necessarily  to  the 
settlement, then  the  lien  did  not  attach  until  that  confirma- 
tion was  obtained:    But  no  act  of  the  Governor  being 
necessary  to  this  settlement,  it  at  once  created  the  lien 
— subject  it  is  true  to  such  alteration  in  the  amount  se- 
cured by  it  as  on  appeal  might  be  found  due,  but  if  no 
appeal  was  taken,  it  stood  for  the  balance  found  by  the 
Register  and  Comptroller  on  the  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts.   This  answer  also  will  meet  the  objection  that 
these  accounts  were  not  entered  in  the  books — al- 
though those  produced  are  certified  by  both  officers 
to  be  entered.    The  entry  either  of  the  whole  ac- 
count or  the  balance  is  no  essential  part  of  the  settle- 
ment— on  the  contrary,  the  account  must  be  settled 
and  finally,  unless  appealed,  from  before  it  can  be 
entered. 

It  has  been  strongly  argued  that  the  balances  must 
be  in  money — not  in  stock — certificates  or  other  effects, 
for  this  I  can  only  look  to  the  accounts  themselves, 
which  profess  to  give  money  balances  in  dollars  and 
cents.  I  believe  no  continental  certificate,  or  certifi- 
cates of  stocks,  was  given  for  dollars  and  cents.  If  in 
this  I  am  correct.it  is  clear  that  in  starting  the  accounts 
and  striking  the  balances,  the  stocks  had  been  valued 
and  reduced  to  money. 

It  is  said  that  the  order  of  settlement  by  the  account- 
ing officers  has  been  reversed.  There  might  be  some 
embarrassment  on  this  question,  if  it  were  material;  but 
as  accounts  have  been  produced,  settled  in  both  ways, 
and  any  one  is  sufficient  to  give  a  lien  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  the  subsequent  acts  of  Assembly,  we  need  not 
stop  to  examine  this  objection  more  particularly;  we 
are  not  now  settling  the  accounts,  nor  enquiring  which 
of  several  Has  given  a  legal  balance — but  whether  any 


account  has  been  settled  so  as  to  give  a  lien  to  the 
Commonwealth,  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
1785. 

Besides  the  objections  to  these  settlements  by  the 
force  of  which  it  is  maintained  that  they  created  no 
lien  in  favour  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  has  been  argued 
that  if  such  lien  were  given  by  them,  it  was  afterwards 
lost  by  the  judgment  entered  for  the  same  debt  in 
March,  1797,  rendered  in  the  suit  brought  against  J. 
Nicholson,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  to  Sep- 
tember term,  1795. 

This  was  antecedent  to  the  settlement.    The  argu- 
ment is  that  that  the  Commonwealth  had  two  modes  of 
proceeding,  to  secure  and  recover  moneys  or  effecta 
due  to  her.    1.  The  ordinary  proceeding  by  a  suit  in 
one  of  her  Courts,  regularly  prosecuted  to  judgment. 
2.  By  a  settlement  of  the  account  of  the  debtor,  and 
the  lien  thereby  created  for  the  balance  found  due. 
That  she  could  not  have  or  use  both  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  this  case  having  made  her  election  to  proceed  by 
suit,  she  can  claim  nothing  by  the  settlement-    It  has 
been  further  strongly  argued  by  the  last  Counsel,  in 
connexion  with  this  point,  that  the  two  claims  are  here 
inconsistent,  for  that  while  the  suit  demands  the  certifi- 
cate and  stock  as  the  property  of  the  Commonwe  alth — 
the  accounts,  by  charging  him  with  their  value,  consid- 
er them  as  the  property  of  J.  Nicholson.    The  declara- 
tion is  produced  to  show  this  understanding  of  the 
case.    This  is  very  much  a  technical  view  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. But  this  is  not  the  only  answer  or  explanation 
of  it.    When  the  suit  was  brought,  and  the  declaration 
has  reference  to  that  period,  the  account  had  not  been 
settled,  and  the  certificate  and  stock  were  really  the 
property  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Defendant.    More  than  ayear  afterwards  the  accounts 
are  settled  between  the  parties,  and  a  value  is  given  to 
the  certificates  and  stock  which  had  been  claimed  in 
the  suit,  and  he  is  charged  with  them  at  their  money 
value.    Then  they  became  the  property  of  J.  Nicholson, 
and  he  becomes  indebted  to  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
value — the  account  is  accordingly  so  settled — with  all 
the  legal  effects  of  the  settlement.    At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  court,in  March  1797,  when  the  cause  is  called 
for  trial  a  judgment  is  given  and  taken  for  the  money 
value,  previously  accorded  to  the  certificates  and  stock; 
&  the  resultfot'  the  whole  operation  is,  that  the  Common- 
wealth has  a  settlement,  lien  and  a  judgment  at  the  same 
time,  against  the  same  person  for  the  same  debt.  If 
there  is  any  thing  illegal  or  unusual  in  this  it  is  unknown 
t9  me.    Are  not  the  instances  without  number,  in  which 
a  party  is  allowed  to  have  two  or  more  securities,  and 
two  or  more  remedies  for  the  same  object  or  debt, 
which  he  may  prosecute  sometimes  together  and  some- 
times  successively  without   impairing  either?   If  the 
judgment  did  merge  and  destroy  the  hen — could  it  do 
so  without  becoming  its  substitute  and  as  fully  serving 
all  the  purposes  of  the  defence ?    To  avoid  this  conclu- 
sion, the  plaintiffs  have  made  an  extraordinary  effort. 
They  argue  at  one  time  that  no  lien  can  be  claimed  by 
virtue  of  the  settlements,  because  neither  the  Common- 
wealth nor  her  accounting  officers,had  any  such  expec- 
tation or  intention:  and  the  judgment  of  March  1797  is 
invoked  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  allegation.  At 
another  time  they  argue  that  the  Commonwealth  can 
have  no  advantage  in  these  sales  from  the  lien  of  her 
judgments,  because  the  legislature  had  no  such  expect- 
ation or  intention,  but  looked  altogether  to  the  settle- 
ment liens.    By  this  ingenious  process  of  reasoning, 
the  Commonwealth  is  made  to  destroy  her  own  rights, 
by  her  own  intentions;  and  it  is  not  the  least  remarkable 
feature  in  the  argument,  that  she  has  done  this  by  the 
very  acts  by  which  we  may  say  she  supposed  she  was 
strengthening  and  securing  those  rights.    In  1797  she 
abandoned  the  settlements  to  rely  upon  her  judgment: 
and  in  1807  she  abandoned  the  judgment  to  resort  to  the 
settlements  which  she  had  surrendered  and  lost  ten 
years  before. 
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If  the  defendants  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  liens  of 
the  law  of  1795,  they  then  go  to  the  judgments  obtain- 
ed by  the  Commonwealth  ag'ainst  J.  Nicholson,  as  suf- 
ficient to  support  the  sales  ordered  by  acts  of  1806  and 
7 — and  their  titles  derived  from  thosesales.  And  why 
are  they  not'  Why  are  these  judgments  not  such  liens 
as  satisly  the  provisions  of  tiiose  acts  and  afford  a  foun- 
dation tor  the  proceedings  thereby  directed?  The 
only  pretence  set  up  by  the  plaintiffs  against  them  is 
that  the  legislature  did  not  intend  it,  with  a  reference 
to  a  section  in  one  of  the  acts  which  relates  to  a  dispute 
with  the  Asylum  Company,  to  support  the  allegation. 
Can  I  say  that  the  legislature  did  not  intend  to  exercise 
all  the  rights  which  these  judgments  gave  to  the  Com- 
monwealth? Can  I  say  by  a  forced  and  remote  infer- 
ence that  they  intended  so  great  a  wrong  to  the  inter- 
ests they  were  bound  to  protect?  I  turn  to  the  Acts 
for  this  intention,  and  do  not  find  it  any  where  declared 
or  expressed.  I  find  no  abandonment  of  any  right  the 
Commonwealth  had  against  J.  Nicholson  or  his  proper- 
ty, for  the  recovery  of  the  debt  he  owed  to  her.  The 
language  of  the  acts  is  of  sufficient  comprehension  to 
include  the  liens  by  the  judgments — indeed  as  fully 
and  clearly  as  the  liens  by  the  settlements — and  there 
is  no  more  exception  of  one  than  of  the  other.  The 
various  provisions  of  these  acts  relate  to  the  lands  of  J. 
Nicholson,  subject  to  the  lien  in  one  act  and  to  the  liens 
in  the  other  of  this  Commonwealth.  I  look  in  vain  for 
any  reason  legal  or  logical  to  induce  a  belief  that  the 
legislature  in  their  Acts  of  1806  and  7,  intended  to  re- 
linquish the  lien  which  the  law  gave  them  upon  the 
lands  of  J.  Nicholson,  by  virtue  of  the  Judgments 
against  him. 

If  the  law  of  1785  is  a  good  and  valid  act  of  legisla- 
tion, and  if  either  by  virtue  of  settlements  made  of  the 
accounts  of  J.  Nicholson,  or  by  the  judgments  render- 
ed against  him  at  the  suit  of  the  Commonwealth,  there 
was  in  1806  a  legal  and  subsisting  lien  on  all  his  real  es- 
tate within  the  state,  the  only  remaining  question  is, 
whether  the  acts  of  1806  and  1807,  or  such  parts  of 
them  as  are  necessary  to  the  title  of  the  defendants, 
are  valid  and  constitutional  laws,  or  whether  they  vio- 
late any  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  are  so  inconsistent  with  them  t)r  either  of  them, 
that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Court  to  declare  them 
to  be  null  and  void.  The  power  and  right  of  the  Court 
to  do  this  has  been  freely  admitted  by  the  counsel  on 
both  sides;  indeed  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
doubt  it.  If  we  are  bound  faithfully  to  administer  the 
law  of  the  land;  if  it  is  our  duty  to  give  to  every  suitor 
the  rights  he  is  entitled  to  under  that  law,it  follows  that 
it  is  our  right  and  duty  to  seek  for  that  law  in  the  de- 
clared will  of  the  people,  who  alone  have  the  power  to 
make  it:  and  if  in  this  search  we  find  conflicting  acts, 
both  professing  to  be  the  will  of  the  people,  we  must 
yield  submission  to  the  greater  or  paramount  law,  and 
disregard  the  inferior. 

That  the  Constitution  is  that  paramount  law,  and  that 
acts  of  legislation  are  subordinate  to  it  cannot  be  denied 
and  the  consequence  is  that  where  they  cannot  be  re- 
conciled— where  both  cannot  be  executed,  the  Courts, 
when  called  upon  to  declare  the  law,  must  give  effect 
to  the  Constitution,  and  annul  the  act  which  would  vio- 
late and  defeat  it.  This  is,  however,  a  high  exercise  of 
power,  and  should  always  be  attempted  under  a  deep 
sense  of  the  responsibility  assumed  by  the  Court,  with 
a  profound  respect  for  the  legislative  body,  and  anxious 
desire  to  give  effect  to  both  acts,  if  they  can  be  recon- 
ciled. The  incompatibility  must  not  be  speculative, 
argumentative.or  to  be  found  only  in  hypothetical  cases 
or  supposed  consequences.  It  must  be  clear,  decided, 
and  inevitable,  such  as  presents  a  contradiction  at  once 
to  the  mind, without  straining  either  by  forced  meanings 
or  to  remote  consequences.  It  is  the  constitution  that 
must  be  violated, and  not  any  man's  opinions  of  right  and 
wrong,  or  his  principles  of  natural  justice.    These  are 


uncertain  standards  of  legislativfcpower,  and  must  be 

referred  to  the  discretion  of  those  to  whom  the  people 
have  given  that  power,  and  to  whoro^they  must  answer 
for  an  abuse  of  it.    Under  the  direction  of  these  prin- 
!  ciples,  1  approach  the  constitutional  objections  that 
|  have  been  made  to  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania of  1806  and  1807,  and  shall  give  to  them  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  consideration.    They  are  charged 
with  oppression,  injustice,  partiality,  an  injurious  de- 
parture from  the  ordinaiy  modes  of  proceeding,  and  a 
total  disregard  to  the  lights  and  interests  of  others  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  state.  If 
all  this  were  true,  they  may  nevertheless  be  evils  for 
which  we  are  not  authorised  to  administera  remedy: 
there  may  be  injuries  we  cannot  redress,  and  errors 
we  cannot  correct;  our  power  over  the  subject  is  mea- 
sured to  us  by  the  constitution,  and  we  must  take  care 
that  in  our  zeal  to  redress  real  or  supposed  wrongs,  we 
do  not  commit  a  greater  wrong.    If  we  agree  that  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  has  exercised  her  authority  with 
a  strong  arm  and  a  selfish  spirit — if  she  has  been  a  hard 
creditor,  still  this  will  not  bring  us  to  the  point  where 
we  may  array  the  federal  power  against  her  acts,^and  de- 
mand of  her  to  surrender  the  advantages  she  has"  thus 
obtained.    If  the  authority  she  has  exercised  be  her 
right,  we  have  no  controul  over  the  manner  in  which 
she  may  choose  to  use  it.    It  has  been  more  than  once 
urged  upon  you  that  it  is  the  liberal  and  humane  policy 
of  Pennsylvania  to  postpone  the  payment  of  debts  due 
to  herself,  and  to  pay  individuals  first.    There  is  such  a 
provision  in  the  law,  of  1794,  directing  the  order  for 
the  payment  of  the  debts  of  a  decedent  by  executors  or 
administrators — but  does  this  furnish  a  rule  for  any 
other  case?    Has  it  ever  done  so?    If  by  a  general  law 
Cnot  the  constitution)  debts  due  to  this  Commonwealth 
were  in  all  cases  to  be  paid  last,  would  this  take  from 
the  legislature  the  power  either  to  rspeal  the  law  alto- 
gether or  to  alter  it  in  a  special  case  for  reasons  thought 
by  them  to  be  sufficient,  which  would  be  a  repeal  pro 
tanto.    Other  states  claim  a  priority  in  all  cases,  and 
can  it  be  unconstitutional  or  unjust  in  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  to  do  so  in  a  very  peculiar  case,  taking 
upon  themselves  to  judge  of  the  reasons. 

The  acts  in  question  are  alleged  to  be  illegal — 
1.  Because  they  authorize  a  sale  of  the  funds  of  the 
debtor,  without  a  previous  inquisition  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther their  rents  and  profits  would  not  pay  the  incum- 
brances on  them  in  seven  years.  We  ask,  what  is  the 
right  of  a  debtor  to  this  inquisition?  How  does  he  de- 
rive it ?  Assuredly  not  from  the  constitution,  nor  from 
those  natural  and  eternal  principles  of  justice,  which 
have  been  so  often  mentioned.  It  is  the  gift  of  legisla- 
tive indulgence,  a  mere  gratuitous  benevolence  to  the 
debtor,  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  creditor,  who, 
on  strict  principles  of  justice,  ought  to  have  his  money 
immediately — ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  his  debtor's 
property  available  to  pay  his  debt  without  delay,  and 
not  be  compelled  to  take  the  possession  and  care  of  an 
estate  he  does  not  want,  and  wait  for  its  slow  and  un- 
certain proceeds  for  the  payment  of  a  debt,  which,  by 
the  contract  of  the  debtor,  was  to  have  been  discharged 
long  before.  This  right  is  by  no  means  so  sacred  as 
has  been  supposed,  nor  a  resumption  ©f  it  so  unusual. 
The  legislature  has  not  hesitated  to  withdraw  it  when 
they  thought  the  public  interest  required  it.  Lands  are 
sold  for  taxes  without  an  inquisition,  and  by  a  very  sum- 
mary process,  and  this  has  never  been  deemed  illegal 
or  oppressive.  Further,  the  Courts  of  the  Common- 
wealth have  taken  upon  themselves  the  authority  to 
dispense  with  this  proceeding  in  many  cases,  in  which 
they  believed  it  would  be  useless— as  in  cases  of  levies 
on  unseated  lands,  on  vacant  town  lots,  on  uncertain 
estates  in  land.  It  would  be  strange  to  say,  after  such 
precedents,  that  the  Act  of  1807  is  unconstitutional  and 
void,  because  it  orders  a  sale  of  J.  Nicholson's  land 
without  an  inquisition,  or  even  to  complain  of  it  as  un- 
usual, oppressive,  and  injurious,  especially  as,  so  far  as 
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we  are  informed  of  tfce  situation  of  these  lands,  the  in- 
quisition would  not  have  been  necessary  for  a  sale  un- 
der a  judgment  and  execution.  Who  has  been  injured, 
who  oppressed  by  this  proceeding'  (I  mean  the  omis- 
sion of  the  inquisition.)  Neither  J.  Nicholson  nor  his 
creditors.  On  the  contrary,  a  great  and  useless  expense 
lias  been  avoided,  which  would  have  consumed  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  in  the 
case  of  J.  Nicholson  and  his  creditors. 

As  connected  with  this  part  of  the  argument,  1  will 
now  remark,  that  the  sales  by  the  Commissioners,  in- 
stead of  by  the  many  Hieriffs  of  the  many  counties  in 
which  the  lands  lie,  has  the  same  effect  in  saving  ex- 
penses and  charges  which  would  exhaust  the  fund.  It 
is  replied,  that  the  State  has  saved,  perhaps,  five  per 
cent,  by  giving  Uji  to  the  Commissioners.  But  it  must 
be  observed,  this  ten  per  cent,  was  paid  by  the  State 
out  of  her  monies,  and  constitutes  no  charge  upon  J. 
Nicholson  or  his  creditors. 

2.  The  want  of  a  public  notice  of  these  sales,  has  been 
urged  against  the  legality  of  this  act;  and  this  is  pre- 
sumed, because  no  proof  of  notice  has  been  given.  I 
cannot  allow  the  inference.  By  the  express  enactment 
of  the  law,  the  deed  of  the  Commissioners  is  declared  to 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  grantee's  title,  and,  of 
course,  of  the  regularity  of  their  proceedings.  If  there 
was  not  a  provision  of  the  law,  I  should  certainly,  in 
the  first  instance,  presume,  at  this  late  day  and  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  proceeding  had 
been  regular,  and  the  notice  required  by  the  act  given. 
The  Legislature  provided  liberally  for  this  notice, 'much 
more  so  than  the  debtor  would  have  been  entitled  to, 
if  the  land  had  been  sold  under  the  executions.  In  that 
case,  the  notice  of  the  sale  would  have  been  "  by  so 
many  writings  upon  parchment,  or  good  paper,  as  the 
debtor  shall  reasonably  request,  to  be  put  up  in  the 
most  public  places  of  the  county  at  least  ten  days  before 
the  sale."  By  the  act  of  1807,  it  is  ordered 'that  "in 
all  cases  of  sales  to  be  made  by  the  commissioners,  at 
least  twenty  days  notice  shall  be  given  of  the  time  and 
place  of  sale,  by  advertisement  in  the  newspaper,  print- 
ed in  the  countv  where  the  hinds  respectively  lie,  if  any 
be  there  printed,  and  if  not,  in  the  newspaper  printed 
nearest  to  such  county,  and  also  in  two  papers  printed 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia."  The  notice  here  directed 
is  similar  to,  if  not  the  same,  with  that  directed  of  sales 
of  unseated  lands  far  taxes, 

3.  The  power  given  to  the  Commissioners  to  make 
compromises  with  persons  who  may  allege  title  to  any 
of  the  lands,  has  been  vehemently  complained  of,  and 
even  declared  to  be  unoonslitutional.  What  is  the 
ground  of  this  complaint  and  charge?  How  is  this  an 
unconstitutional  grant  of  power?  Does  the  State  assume 
any  right  that  any  individual  would  not  possess  in  like 
circumstances?  When  about  to  sell  a  tract  of  land,  as 
the  property  of  J.  Nicholson,  to  satisfy  a  debt  due  by 
him,  a  third  party  sets  up  a  claim  to  the  land.  Instead 
of  encountering  the  trouble,  expense  and  delay  of  liti- 
gation to  decide  this  question,  the  State  offers  a  com- 
promise, and  authorises  the  Commissioners  or  agents  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  the  compromise,  and  to  bind  her 
finally  and  conclusively  by  their  decision  and  agreement, 
*'  their  proceedings  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  commonwealth,"  not  upon  John  Nicholson  or  his 
creditors,  who  have  not  the  most  remote  interest  in 
this  proceeding.  It  is  an  arrangement  and  contract  in 
its  terms,  in  its  object,  and  in  its  effect,  wholly  between 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  claimant  of  title  to  the  land; 
it  touches  no  right  of  J.  Nicholson  or  his  creditors;  it 
deprives  them  of  nothing,  and  makes  no  change  in  their 
condition  or  relation  to  the  land,  to  each  other,  or  to  the 
Commonwealth.  As  respects  the  rights  of  J.  Nicholson 
and  Ins  creditors,  every  thing  remains  as  before. 

When  a  compromise  is  enacted,  what  are  the  Com- 
missioners authorised  to  do?  "  To  execute  and  deliver 
an  assignment  of  so  much  of  the  liens  of  the  Common- 
wealth against  the  estate  of  J.  Nicholson,  as  may  be 


equivalent  ta  the  consideration  paid;"  and  the  holders 
of  the  assignment  "may  at  any  time  proceed  upon  the 
liens  to  sell  the  lands  which  were  the  subject  of  com- 
promise." Was  not  this  an  assignable  right  or  interest? 
and,  when  assigned,  would  not  the  assignee  hold  all  the 
rights  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  subject  assigned, 
and  no  more?  Whatever  objections  of  law  or  fact  J. 
Nicholson,  or  his  creditors,  could  have  opposed  to  this 
lien,  or  any  proceeding  under  it,  while  it  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth,  they  could  opposey 
with  like  effect,  to  the  assignee  holding  from  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  purchaser  of  the  lien  stands  precisely  in  the  place 
of  the  State,  with  no  greater  rights  than  she  had,  and 
no  greater  wrong  to  J .  Nicholson  or  his  creditors.  The 
only  difference  is,  in  case  of  a  controversy,  they  will 
have  an  individual,  instead  of  the  Commonwealth,  for 
an  antagonist.  Is  this  complained  of  as  an  injury? 
What  provision  or  principle  of  the  Constitution  is  vio- 
lated by  it? 

While  the  objections  to  these  laws  we  have  just  con- 
sidered, were  charged  to  be  violations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  charges  were  left  on  the  general  allegation 
and  argument,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  designate 
the  articles,  or  provision,  of  the  Constitution  which  it 
was  supposed  were  violated.  On  some  other  points, 
the  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  have  been  more  specific  in 
their  objections  under  this  head,  and  have  referred  us 
to  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  they  allege  to  be  infringed.  They 
assert  that  these  acts  impair  a  contract,  or  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  contract.  That  they  take  away  the  trial  by 
jury,  and  deprive  a  citizen  of  his  property  without  the 
judgment  of  his  peers.  You  are  familiar  with  the'  parts 
of  our  Constitution  to  which  these  allegations  refer,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recite  them.  We  proceed 
to  inquire,  what  contract,  or  obligation,  of  a  contract, 
has  been  impaired  by  these  laws  or  either  of  them?  The 
plaintiffs  have  mentioned  two:  1.  The  original  contract 
between  J.  Nicholson  and  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  the  land.  2.  The  contract  of  agree- 
ment, made  between  them  when  the  judgment  was  en- 
tered against  him  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 1.  The  contract  for  the  purchase  of  land.  The 
argument  is,  that  John  Nicholson  had  by  his  warrant, 
survey,  and  the  payment  of  money  to  the  Common- 
wealth, acquired  an  equitable  or  inchoate  title  to  these 
lands,  and  that  the  Commonwealth  had  bound  herself 
to  complete  this  title  by  delivery  to  J.  Nicholson  of  a 
legal  conveyance,  but  that  by  selling  these  lands,  under 
the  laws  in  question,  she  had  put  it  out  of  her  power  to 
complete  or  perform  this  part  of  it;  and,  thereby,  has 
virtually  violated  it .  Let  us  consider,  whether  by  these 
laws  the  commonwealth  repudiated  any  right  she  had 
given  to  John  Nicholson  by  her  contract  with  him;  and 
whether  she  had  disabled  herself  from  doing  any  thing, 
which  she  was  bound  to  do  by  that  contract.  What 
had  she  done — she  had  vested  in  him  the  property  to 
these  lands — he  had  legally  acquired  the  property  in 
them.  Does  she  deny  it^  or  resume  it  by  these  acts? 
By  no  means — on  the  contrary,  all  the  proceedings  di- 
rected by  these  laws,  are  founded  on  the  basis  that  the 
lands  are  the  property  of  J.  Nicholson,  and  as  such  liable 
to  the  liens  of  the  Commonwealth.  What  says  the  first 
act  on  this  point?  The  Commissioners  are  ordered  to 
proeure  copies  of  deeds,  and  other  writings,  relating  to 
the  real  estate  of  John  Nicholson,  to  ascertain  the  quality 
of  the  estate  of  John  Nicholson,  subject  to  the  lien  of  ' 
the  Commonwealth.  Through  every  section  of  this 
act,  the  lands  to  be  sold  under  it  are  invariably  spoken 
of,  and  described,  as  the  estate  or  property  of  J.  Nichol- 
son. So  of  the  act  of  March,  1807.  The  Governor  is 
to  issue  process  to  the  Commissioners  to  sell  such  lands 
as  they  may  specify  "as  the  property  of  the  late  John 
NicliDlson."  The  purchaser  is  to  receive  a  deed  for 
the  property  sold  to  him  "  as  and  for  such  estate,  as  the 
said  J.  Nicholson  had  and  held  the  same  at  the  time  of 
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the  commencement  of  the  liens  of  the  Commonwealth 
against  the  estate  of  the  said  John  Nicholson."  A  scru- 
pulous regard  is  here  paid  to  the  right  of  any  citizen 
who  may  have  acquired  any  right  in  these  lands  horn 
John  Nicholson,  between  the  period  of  his  purchase 
from  the  Commonwealth  and  the  commencement  of 
the  lien,  a  space  of  more  than  two  years.  The  original 
contract  then,  it  is  evident,  was  unaffected,  nay  it  was 
in  terms  affirmed  by  the  laws  of  1806-7.  Did  these 
impair  her  further  undertaking  to  give  a  deed  or  patent 
for  the  premises?  In  the  first  this  undertaking  was  not 
absolute,  but  depended  on  contingencies,  or  things  to 
be  further  performed  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser.  But 
let  that  pass.  Can  it  be  denied,  that  the  right  of  pro- 
perty, which  John  Nicholson  had  in  these  lands,  was 
such  as  he  might  alienate  and  transfer  to  another?  that 
it  was  such  as  might  be  taken  and  sold  by  process  of 
law  for  his  debts;  and  that  his  alienee,  or  a  purchaser  at 
a  sale  for  his  debts,  would  acquire  all  his  interest,  all 
his  title,  and  all  his  right,  to  any  further  assurance  of 
title.  This  part  of  the  contract  of  the  Commonwealth, 
is  neither  violated,  impaired,  or  diminished,  by  the  pass- 
ing of  the  land  from  John  Nicholson  to  any  other  per- 
son, but  it  follows  and  sticks  to  the  soil,  and  becomes 
vested  in  any  and  every  legal  owner  of  the  soil.  The 
sale  under  the  law  of  1807,  manifestly  has  no  more 
effect  upon  the  obligations  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
complete  the  inchoate  title  sold  to  John  Nicholson  in 
1794,  than  if  the  land  had  been  assigned  by  John  Nich- 
olson, to  a  bone  fide  purchaser,  or  sold  under  a  judg- 
ment and  execution  from  one  of  the  courts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

We  will  now  briefly  inquire  how  these  acts  violate, 
or  impair,  the  agreement  made  at  the  time  when  the 
judgment  was  entered,  in  March,  1797.  This  agree- 
ment we  have  on  the  recsrds  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State,  and  is  now  fully  before  us.  It  is  agreed,  on 
the  part  of  J.  Nicholson,  that  a  judgment  be  entered 
against  him,  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents,  rating  the  stock  for 
which  the  suit  was  brought  at  certain  specified  prices. 
It  is  stipulated,  that  "  in  the  set-off  the  stock  be  allow- 
ed at  same  rate,  the  defendant  to  be  allowed  three 
months  to  point  out  any  errors  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and  Register  General;  such  errors 
to  be  deducted  from  the  sum  for  which  the  judgment 
shall  be  entered."  Errors,  if  any,  against  the  Common- 
wealth, are  also  to  be  corrected.  The  agreement  con- 
cludes: "The  sum,  for  which  judgment  is  now  entered, 
to  be  altered  by  the  subsequent  calculation  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  alone."  What  are  we  to  understand  by 
this'  That  the  Commonwealth  claims  of  J.  Nicholson  on 
thatsuitthe  sum  of  $110,000  89;  that  J.  N.  having  then 
nothing  to  show  to  diminish  that  sum,  agreed  that  a 
judgment  should  be  entered  against  him — a  final  judg- 
ment for  that  amount — but  supposing  that  he  might 
show  himself  entitled  to  some  reduction  or  set-off,  or 
might  detect  some  error  in  the  account,  a  right  is  re- 
served to  him  to  do  so,  provided  it  was  done  within 
three  months.  If  within  that  period  he  had  shown  an 
error,  or  a  further  credit,  he  was  entitled  to  do  so. 
What  effect  would  that  have  on  the  judgment?  It  would 
neither  have  opened,  nor  in  any  manner  disturbed  it, 
nor  have  entitled  J.  Nicholson  to  any  further  trial  before 
a  jury.  It  would  have  lessened  the  amount  to  be  paid 
in  satisfaction  of  the  judgment,  and  for  which  an  execu- 
tion might  be  issued,  and  nothing  more;  nor  even  this, 
unless  the  Comptroller  and  Register  were  satisfied  of 
the  justice  of  the  deduction  demanded.  But  J.  Nichol- 
son lived  for  several  years  after  the  date  of  this  agree- 
ment, and  never  pointed  out  an  error,  or  claimed,  any 
deduction  or  set-off,  as  far  as  we  are  informed.  Further, 
an  execution  issued  on  that  judgment  two  years  before 
J.  Nicholson's  death,  and  we  know  of  no  objection  made 
to  it  by  him,  or  any  allegation  or  pretence  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  agreement  for  entering  the  judgment. 

It  has  been  finally  argued,  that  these  laws  violate  the 


contract  made  by  the  Commonwealth  when  she  sold 
them,  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  payment  of 
the  debts  of  the  purchaser,  only  in  the  usual  mode  by 
which  other  lands  of  any  other  citizen  was  subject. 
We  ask,  where  is  this  contract,  or  any  evidence  of  it? 
Again — how  has  it  been  shown  that  the  lands  of  any 
other  citizen,  being  a  debtor  to  the  Commonwealth, 
might  not  have  been  subject  to  the  same  proceedings? 
The  plaintiffs  must  sustain  both  these  positions,  to  give 
any  force  to  the  argument.  In  this  case,  it  is  not  only 
the  lands  of  J.  Nicholson,  bought  of  the  Commonwealth, 
that  are  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  these  laws,  but 
all  his  real  estate,  however  he  may  have  obtained  it. 
The  effect  of  this  agreement  would  be  to  render  the 
law  void  as  to  the  real  estate  purchased  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  good  and  constitutional  as  to  all  the  rest. 
The  case  of  Stoddard  v.  Smith,  5  Bin.  365,  sufficiently 
answers  this  objection.  Certain  lots  in  the  city  of 
Washington  were  sold,  and  bonds  and  notes  taken  for 
the  purchase  money.  These  not  being  paid,  the  Com- 
missioners resold  the  lots,  agreeably  to  an  act  of  the  Le- 
gislature of  Maryland,  passed  subsequently  to  the  con- 
tract of  sale;  and  it  was  contended  that  this  impaired 
the  validity  of  the  contract,  and  was  therefore  unconsti- 
tutional. The  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  said,  No — ■ 
it  does  not  impair  the  contract,  but  merely  gives  a  new 
remedy.  This  act  of  Maryland  gave  a  special  procedure 
in  a  particular  case,  which  has  been  so  strongly  urged 
as  unconstitutional  against  the  acts  of  Pennsylvania.  If 
the  precess  to  sell  the  land,  in  1798,  was  not  a  violation 
of  the  agreement,  how  is  the  process  for  the  same  pur- 
pose a  violation  in  1807,  provided  it  is  clear  of  other 
objections. 

We  proceed  to  the  other  objections,  on  constitutional 
grounds. 

1.  It  is  a  judicial  act.  The  position  that  a  legislators 
cannot  constitutionally  perform  a  judicial  act,  is  sup- 
ported by  no  authority;  nor  has  it  any  reason  in  public 
policy  or  convenience.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  contra., 
dieted  by  legislative  usage,  and  the  highest  judicial  de- 
cisions. It  is  true,  as  has  been  argued  by  the  plaintiffs, 
the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  divides  the  powers  of 
government  under  three  general  heads,  of  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial;  that  it  ordains,  that  "the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  vested  in  a 
General  Assembly,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,"  that  "the  supreme  execu- 
tive power  sliall  be  vested  in  a  Governor,"  and  that 
"the  judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Supreme 
Court,"  &c. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  declaration  of  the  general 
system  or  theory  of  our  government,  and  was  never  in- 
tended^to  fix  exact  and  impassable  limits  to  each  depart- 
ment. There  are  things  necessary  to  be  done  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  of  a  character  so  mix- 
ed and  blended,  partaking  of  the  elements  of  all  these 
divisions  of  power,  that  we  could  not  know  to  which  to 
assign  it;  it  could  not  be  exclusively  claimed  by  either.  If, 
however,  the  acts  performed  in  this  case  by  the  legisla- 
ture were  clearly  judicial,  they  are  not  therefore  unconsti- 
tutional and  void.  So  have  the  Supreme  Court  adjudged 
in  several  cases,  at  least  in  relation  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  So  have  the  courts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania repeatedly  said,  sitting  under  the  Constitution  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  deciding  upon  acts  of  the  legislature 
partaking  largely  of  judicial  functions.  That  this  di- 
vision of  power  is  not  to  be  taken  so  strictly  as  the 
plaintiffs  contend  for,  is  manifest  from  the  unquestioned 
laws  that  have  been  produced  upon  this  trial,  treated 
and  claimed  by  both  parties  as  good  and  valid  acts  of 
legislation;  in  which  you  have  seen  judicial  powers, 
strictly  such,  given  to  the  executive  in  the  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  persons  with  the  Commonwealth. 
This  is  a  question  of  debtor  and  creditor,  of  charges  and 
vouchers  between  the  Commonwealth  and  a  citizen, 
and  the  Governor  is  constituted  the  tribunal  to  decide 
it,  with  all  the  powers  of  a  judge  and  jury,  in  all  cases 
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where  the  Register  and  Comptroller  shall  differ.  The 
whole  judicial  authority  in  such  cases  is  yested  in  the 
Governor;  he  decides  the  law  and  the  fact;  lie  receives 
or  rejects  evidence;  he  exercises,  indeed,  higher  and 
greater  judicial  powers,  than  are  given  to  any  court,  be- 
tween citizen  and  citizen. 

I  have  given  this  consideration  to  the  question,  be- 
cause it  has  been  so  seriously  insisted  upon  by  the  coun- 
sel for  the  plaintiffs.  But  how  does  this  objection  stand 
in  point  of  fact'1  What  judicial  power  was  exercised  by 
the  legislature  in  these  acts'"  I  can  discover  none.  They 
do  not  decide  the  question  of  indebtedness  of  J.  Nichol- 
son to  this  Commonwealth,  nor  its  amount.  This  was 
finally  and  conclusively  done,  not  only  as  regards  J.  N. 
but  the  Commonwealth  also,  by  a  settlement  of  an  ac- 
count more  than  ten  years  before.  It  was  also  done  as 
conclusively  by  a  judgment  confessed  by  J.  N.  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  the  Supreme  judicial  pow- 
er, ten  years  before.  There  was  nothing  left  on  this 
head  to  be  decided  by  any  authority.  Does  then  the 
act  decide  the  other  question  between  the  Common- 
wealth and  J.  N.  ?  that  is,  the  alleged  lien  on  all  his  real 
estate.  Not  at  all.  It  neither  creates  the  lien,  nor 
gives  it  any  strength  or  legality  that  it  had  not  before. 
The  lien  had  been  created  by  a  law  of  the  Common- 
wealth, passed  more  than  twenty  years  before,  and  act- 
ed upon  in  relation  to  all  public  debtors  from  that  period. 
In  1807,  the  legislature,  taking  the  debt  as  it  had  been 
legally  and  finally  ascertained  by  a  settlement  of  the 
account  of  J.  N. ,  or  as  it  had  been  confessed  and  admit- 
ted, in  March  1797,  by  J.  Nicholson  himself,  and  taking 
this  lien  as  it  had  been  given  by  the  law  of  1785,  pro- 
ceed to  collect  their  debt,  and  enforce  their  right  by 
the  provisions  of  the  laws  now  questioned.  They  are 
truly  and  strictly,  as  has  been  argued  for  the  defend- 
ants, remedial  acts  to  enforce  a  right,  not  to  give  h — to 
collect  a  debt,  not  to  adjudge  it  to  be  done. 

These  observations  will  also  serve  as  an  answer,  or  at 
least  as  expressing  my  opinion  of  the  objection  that  has 
been  so  pressed  upon  these  laws,  as  being  made  in  vio- 
lation of  the  constitutional  right  to  a  trial  by  jury.  Trial 
by  jury  should  be  as  heretofore.  This  is  true,  but  it 
must  be  in  a  case  in  which  there  is  something  for  a  jury 
to  try.  On  a  careful  examination  of  these  acts,  I  have 
been  unable  to  see  a  simple  fact  or  enactment  in  which 
J.  N.  or  his  heirs  have  the  least  interest  or  concern, 
which  could,  by  any  of  our  forms  of  proceedings  or 
principles  in  the  administration  of  law,  be  submitted  to 
a  jury  for  any  purpose  or  in  any  shape.  Was  it  the  pro- 
vince of  a  jury  to  decide  upon  the  powers  given  to  the 
Commissioners — the  process  or  proceedings  directed  in 
order  to  make  the  sales — the  terms  of  sale — the  manner 
of  sale — the  authority  to  make  compromises? — in  short, 
if  a  trial  by  jury  were  this  moment  offered  to  the  heirs 
of  J.  N.  in  relation  to  any  of  the  provisions  or  matters 
contained  in  these  laws,  I  know  not  what  they  could 
point  out  as  a  subject  upon  which  a  jury  could  act, 
within  the  ordinary  and  established  limits  of  their  juris- 
diction or  authority. 

There  is  no  novelty  in  this  proceeding,  as  to  the  mate- 
rial matters,  of  fixing  the  debt  and  selling  the  lands  of 
the  debtor,  without  the  intervention  of  a  court,  or  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  process  of  the  law.  The  ordinary 
taxes,  apportioned  upon  every  citizen  by  assessors  and 
commissioners,  may  be  collected  by  a  summary  sale  of 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  a  delinquent,  on  a  very  short 
notice. 

The  taxes  assessed  on  unseated  lands,  whose  owners 
may  reside  at  any  distance,  may  be  sold  for  such  taxes, 
without  the  aid  of  any  court,  or  jury,  or  inquisition,  un- 
der the  authority  of  county  commissioners,  and  by  a 
course  of  proceedings,  very  similar  to  that  provided  by 
the  acts  now  in  question,  and  very  different  from  the 
ordinary  modes  of  proceeding  to  recover  debts. 

These  revenue  laws  have  never  been  questioned,  as 
infringing  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury,  or  violating  any 
part  »f  the  Constitution, 


Some  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  and  of  Pennsylvania,  have  been  referred  to, 
especially  those  which  declare,  that  no  man  shall  be  de- 
prived of  his  property,  unless  by  the  judgment  of  his 
peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land.  The  construction  put 
upon  the  clause  in  the  Constitution,  is  repudiated  by 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  Stoddard  v.  Smith,  already 
referred  to.  It  does  not  mean  that  his  property  may 
not  be  made  to  answer  for  his  debts,  in  any  other  way 
than  by  the  usual  and  established  modes  of  proceeding 
to  recover  debts,  and  the  general  laws  of  the' land  on 
that  subject.  A  direct  act  of  legislation  to  take  his  pro- 
perty and  give  it  to  another,  or  to  the  Commonwealth, 
might  be  liable  to  the  exception.  But  when  a  man 
holds  property  which  is  subject  to  his  debts,  is  a  law 
unconstitutional  which  directs  a  proceeding  by  which 
this  property  is  made  to  produce  .the  money,  or  debt, 
to  the  payment  of  which  he  was  liable.  Is  this  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  property  against  or  without  the  law  of 
the  land. 

The  objection  made  to  these  laws,  arising  from  the 
sections  in  relation  to  the  Asylum  Company,  appear  to 
me  to  have  no  unconstitutional  enactments,  even  as  re- 
gards that  Company,  much  less  any  of  which  the  pre- 
sent plaintiffs  can  avail  themselves. 

I  also  pass  over  the  lien  claimed  by  the  defendants, 
in  virtue  of  the  general  law  of  Pennsylvania,  by  which 
the  debts  of  a  decedent  are  charged  upon  his  lands. 
If  necessary  hereafter,  the  defendants  will  have  the 
benefit  of  these  laws. 

Upon  the  whole,  and  the  best  consideration  I  have 
been  able  to  give  this  long  and  interesting  case,  during 
a  trial  in  which  my  attention  Iies  been  so  much  absorbed 
by  the  arguments  of  the  most  able  counsel,  coming  out 
in  their  utmost  strength,  with  great  labour  and  long 
preparation: 

I  am  of  opinion — 

1.  That  the  accounts  between  John  Nicholson  and 
the  Commonwealth,  or  some  of  them,  were  so  settled 
and  adjusted,  that  the  balances  or  sums  of  money  due 
to  the  Commonwealth,  were  good  and  valid  liens  on  all 
the  real  estate  of  John  Nicholson  throughout  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

2.  That  the  judgments  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  in  favour  of  the  Commonwealth 
against  John  Nicholson;  also  constituted  good  and  valid 
liens  upon  all  his  real  estate  throughout  the  State. 

3.  That  the  several  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  passed  on  the  31st  of  March,  1806,  and 
on  the  19lh  of  March,  1807,  are  not  repugnant  to,  or  in 
violation  of,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  or  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  that  they  are  good  and  valid  laws, 
and  a  rightful  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  whole  law  of  the  case  is,  therefore,  in  favour  of 
the  defendants. 
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Par  price. 

2233 

34 

U.  S.  U  per  cts.  of  1828  and  1829, 

at  par  and  interest, 

100 

2100 

Pennsylvania  5  per  cts.  of  1858,  at  109 

100 

200 

Ches.  and  Del.  6's,  of  Jan, 

1827,  at  1084 

100 

6  shs. 

Bank  of  the  United  Stales 

at 

100 

40 

u 

Do. 

at  129 

100 

5 

a 

Bank  of  North  America, 

at  452 

400 

26 

it 

Philadelphia  Bank, 

at  114 

100 

17 

ic 

Commercial  Bank, 

at  635 

50 

26 

a 

Mechanics'  Bank, 

at  49£ 

35 

54 

II 

Do. 

at  50 

35 

50 

II 

Bank  of  Penn  Township, 

at  43 

30 

7 

II 

Bank  of  Germantown, 

at  60 

50 

10 

II. 

Union  Insurance, 

at  63 

60 

.  10 

II 

Atlantic, 

at  70 

60 

5 

(1 

Pennsylvania  Fire, 

at  60 

50 
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3o  " 

10  " 

10  " 

142  « 

110  " 

1000 

350 

610 
3000 

10  shs. 
5  " 

10  " 
3  " 
7  " 

5  " 

6  " 


American, 

Chesapeake  and  Del.  Canal, 


N. Castle  &  Frenctatown  rail  road, at 
Phil.  Ger.  8c  Norristovvn  rail  road, at 
Delaware  County  rail  road,  at 
Lancaster  and  Schuylkill  Bridge,ut 
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at  6 
at  152 
38 
11 
7 
5 


Pnr  price. 


Lehigh  sixes, 


§19 


20  shs. 
15  " 
1  " 
60  " 
10  " 

$1024 

§2000 
85000 
$4500 
$30000 

10  shs. 
6 

20 

11 
6 
4 

12 
100 
100 

38 

50 


Pennsylvania  5  per  cents,  redeem- 
able in  1856,  at  108 
Do.          do.        1858,  at  109 
do.        1834,  at  102 § 
Do.          do.        1856,  at  103.1 
Bank  of  the  United  States,         at  129f 
Do.  at  129J 
Bank  of  North  America,  at  457 
Philadelphia  Bank,  at  113 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  at  69 
Mechanics'  Bank,  at  49i 
Kensington  Bank,                     at  44^ 

At  Bristol  on  31st  May, 
Farmers'Bank  of  Bucks  County,  at  18J 
Was  refused  immediately  afterwards. 

In  this  city, 
Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance,      at  59j 
Atlantic,  at  71 

Schuylkill  Navigation,  at  84 

Phil.  Ger.  &  Norristown  rail  road, at  10| 
Philadelphia  Arcade,  at  55 


U.  S.  4^  per  cents  of  1828,  and 

1829,  at  par  and  interest," 
Penr.'a  fTves,redeemable  inl854,  at  108J 
Do.  do.         1858,  at  109J 

Do.  do.         1858,  at  109f 

Do.  do.         1858,  at  109^ 

Bank  of  the  United  States, 
Bank  of  North  America, 
Philadelphia  Bank, 
Commrnercial  Bank, 
Mechanics'  Bank, 
Do. 

State  Bank  at  Camden, 
North  American  Insurance, 
Do. 

American  Insurance, 


at  460 
at  114 
at  63  J 
at  49^ 
at  49- 
at  47 
1162 
1170 
at  6i 


North  American  Coal  Company,  at  12 


5 
200 
25 
5 
5 
50 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
400 
100 
50 
35 
25 

15 


50 
60 
50 
5 

108 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
400 
100 
50 
35 
35 
50 
10 
10 
5 
25 


[Furnished  by  Sylvanus  Lehman,  Exchange  Broker. 
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Thdhsdat  evening,  June  9. 
SELECT  COUNCIL.— The  following  communica- 
tion from  the  Mayor  and  Canal  Commissioners,  was  re- 
ceived: 

To  the  Presidents  of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 

Gentlemen — I  have  just  received  the  enclosed  reso- 
lution, from  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Com- 
missioners, which  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you. 
Very  respectfully, 

B.  W.  RICHARDS. 

Mayor's  Office,  May  27,  1831. 

Puieabeiphia,  May  6,  1831. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  resolution  of  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  in  select 
and  common  councils  assembled,  dated  the  28th  April, 
1831,  and  this  day  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Canal 
Commissioners,  pledging  the  faith  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  construct  a  rail  road  from  the  intersection  of 
Vine  and  Broad  streets,  down  Broad  street  to  Cedar 
street,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  23d  March,  1831, 
justifies  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners,  in  entering 
into  contract  for  such  part  of  the  work  on  the  Columbia 
and  Philadelphia  rail  road,  as  was  made  by  the  said  act 
dependent  on  such  pledge. 

Extract  from  the  journal  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Com- 
missioners. FRANCIS  R.  SHUNK,  Sec'y. 


Mr.  Worrel  offered  the  following  resolution  relative 
to  the  Boston  Guards,  which  was  adopted.  Messrs. 
Worrel,  Lippincott,  Johnson  and  Baker,  were  appoint- 
ed on  the  committee. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That 
the  Mayor  be  requested  (in  the  name  of  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  in  councils  assembled)  to  inyite  the  Bos- 
ton City  Guards,  upon  their  arrival  in  this  city,  to  visit 
Fair  Mount  Water  Works,  on  such  day  as  may  be  con- 
venient to  themselves;  and  that  the  Watering  Commit- 
tee, in  conjunction  with  a  committee  of  two  members 
from  each  council,  be  directed  to  make  arrangements 
for  their  reception. 

Mr.  Worrel  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted: 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That 
the  City  Commissioners,  under  the  direction  of  the  Pav- 
ing Committee,  be  authorised  to  re-pave  so  much  ot 
Delaware  Eighth  street,  from  Vine  street  south,  as  in 
their  opinion  they  may  think  necessary,  not  exceeding 
the  line  of  Lemon  street,  and  charge  the  expense  to 
appropriation  No.  21. 

Mr.  Fox,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Logan 
Square,  made  the  following  report  and  resolution,  which 
were  laid  on  the  table: 

The  committee  on  Logan  Square,  to  whom  was  refer- 
red the  resolution  of  December  9,  1830,  requesting  the 
committee  to  furnish  councils  with  "an  estimate  of  the 
expense  of  filling  up  and  levelling  said  square;"  and, 
also,  the  memorial  of  sundry  citizens  "praying  that  mea- 
sures may  be  adopted  for  the  improvement  ol  Logan 
Square,"  beg  leave  to  report — 

That  in  their  opinion,  the  present  condition  of  Logan 
Square  requires  the  attention  of  councils,  not  only  to 
remove  the  nuisance  complained  of  by  the  memorialists, 
but  also  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  place  it  in  a  simi- 
lar condition  with  the  other  public  squares.  Your  com- 
mittee find  that  a  culvert  will  be  required,  and  annex  to 
their  report  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  and  draft,  made  by 
Samuel  Mains,  city  surveyor.  After  the  completion  of 
the  proposed  culvert,  your  committee  have  ascertained 
that  the  expense  of  filling  up  and  leveling  the  square, 
will  not  be  great,  and,  if  done  by  degrees,  can  be  effect- 
ed upon  advantageous  terms  to  the  public.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing' resolution.    All  of  which  is  submitted. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That 
the  city  commissioners(under  the  superintendence  of  the 
committee  oil  Logan  square)  be  directed  to  cause  a 
culvert  to  be  constructed,  six  feet  in  diameter,  com- 
mencing at  the  sewer  in  Mulberry  street,  and  extend- 
ing along  Schuylkill  Fourth  street,  to  Sassafras  street, 
thence  across  Logan  square  to  a  point  on  Vine  street, 
80  feet  west  of  Schuylkill  Fifth  street;  aiv.l  that  tlis 
same  be  charged  to  appropriation  No.  4. 

Michael  Fox,  Esq. — Sir,  Previous  to  filling  up  and 
improving  Logan  square,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
struct a  sewer,  six  feet  diameter  in  the  clear,  commenc- 
ing at  the  sewer  in  Mulberry  street,  and  extending 
along  Schuylkill  Fourth  to  Sassafras  street, thence  across 
the  said  square  to  a  point  on  Vine  street,  80  feet  west 
of  Schuylkill  Fifth  street 

The  whole  length  of  the  sewer  will  be  1440  feet. 
To  complete  it  will  require  the  excavation  of 
4734  cubic  yards  of  earth,  at  12^  cents  per 
yard,     ...  .        $600  00 

421,000  brick  laid,  at  $9  per  thousand,  -        3789  00 
4  inlets,  two  at  Cherry  street,  and  two  at  Vine 
street,  at  $50  each, 


Add  for  centers  and  contingencies, 


200  00 

$4589  00 
411  00 

$5000  00 


Whole  cost, 

Very  respectfully,  &c. 

SAMUEL  HAINES,  City  Surveyor. 
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COMMON  COUNCIL. — Mr.  Baker  offered  the  fol- 
lowing petition,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  markets: 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  memorial  of  the  subscribers.residing  in  the  south- 
western section  of  the  city,  respectfully  represent;  that 
they  have  laboured  under  grievous  inconvenience  for 
years,  for  the  want  of  a  market  more  contiguous  to  that 
section  of  the  city  than  that  of  High  street,  and  South 
Second  street  markets. 

This  section  of  our  city  being  now  in  a  state  of  rapid 
improvement,  calls  loudly  on  our  city  representatives, 
to  place  a  market  more  central  than  that  to  which  we 
have  been  hitherto  compelled  to  resort.  The  lot  of 
ground  situate  on  the  south  side  of  Lombard  street, 
from  Tenth  to  Eleventh  streets;  containing  .196  feet  on 
Lombard  street,  by  78  feet  in  depth,  (the  property  of 
the  corporation,)  would,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memo- 
rialists, be  a  suitable  situation  for  a  market  place.  And 
should  Councils  deem  it  expedient,  there  is  no  doubt 
on  the  minds  of  your  memorialists,  that  in  addition  to 
the  great  convenience  it  would  afford  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  your  fellow  citizens,  it  would,  at  the  same  time, 
add  much  to  the  income  of  the  corporation. 

It  is  sufficiently  large  to  contain  about  150  stalls, 
which,  at  $30  per  annum  each,  would  yield  an  annual 
rent  of  §4,500;  deducting  the  interest  on  the  amount 
for  building,  say  §800,  would  leave  a  net  gain  $3,700; 
whereas,  should  it  be  let  out  on  ground  rent,  it  would 
yield  not  more  than  §1,000.  Your  memorialists,  relying 
on  the  truth  of  the  statements  above  set  forth,  anticipate 
with  confidence,  that  Councils  will  grant  their  request. 
For  which  they  will  ever  pray,  Sec. 

Mr.  Johnson  presented  a  petition,  that  Schuylkill 
Second  street  be  paved,  and  was  referred  to  the  paving 
committee. 

Mr.  Johnson  presented  a  petition  that  Exchange 
street  be  paved,  and  was  referred  to  the  same  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Johnson  offered  an  ordinance  fixing  the  width  of 
the  footways  in  Blackberry  alley. 

Mr.  Kneass,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ac- 
counts, made  the  following  report  and  resolution: 

The  committee  of  accounts  have  examined  the  ac- 
counts of  the  City  Commissioners,  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1830,  and  found  them  correct,  and  in  the  printed  re- 
port there  are  sundry  errors  which  occurred  in  trans- 
posing. 

They  further  report,  that  they  have  examined  the  an- 
nual report  for  1830,  and  find  as  follows: 

Receipts  amounting  to  -  -  $20,781  46 
Payments       ....       20,757  63 

Deficit  23  83 

Which  deficit  appears  evident  to  the  committee  as 
errors,  and  therefore  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Clerk  be  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  to  credit  the  City  Commissioners  of  1830, 
with  the  foregoing  balance  of  errors  of  $23  83,  as  an 
allowance  in  their  account. 

They  have  also  examined  the  printed  report  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  year  and  it  appears  correct. 

Mr  Johnson  as  chairman  of  the  paving  committee, 
made  the  following  report  and  resolution,  accompanied 
with  documents.    The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  paving  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  an  in- 
quiry into  the  expediency  of  McAdamising  Chesnut 
street,  from  Fifth  to  Sixth  street,  report. 

That  the  Chairman  of  your  committee  having  visited 
the  city  of  Boston,  where  a  number  of  the  public  streets, 
are  McAdamised,  had  embraced  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing the  proper  authority,  there,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain information  in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which  such 
works  are  executed.  Having  addressed  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  streets,  in  Boston,  more  particularly  on  J 


the  subject,  (a  copy  of  which  with  his  answer,  marked 
Nos.  1  and  2,  are  herewith  annexed.) 

And  having  personally  viewed  all  the  operations 
from  the  breaking  of  the  stone  to  its  final  finish,  from 
the  Chairman's  representation,  together  with  the  Su- 
perintendent's testimony  in  its  favour,  your  committee 
are  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is  expedient  to  make  a  trial, 
as  it  appears,  that  the  expense  is  less  than  that  of  peb- 
ble pavements,  and  that  no  inconvenience  will  arise  to 
our  fellow  citizens,  from  the  adoption  of  the  measure. 

They  therefore,  beg  leave  to  offer  the  follvving  reso- 
lution: 

Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  city  commissioners  be,  and  diey  are  hereby  directed 
to  cause  Chesnut  street  from  Fifth  to  Sixth  streets  to 
be  McAdamised  under  the  direction  of  the  paving  com- 
mittee, and  charge  the  expense  to  appropriation  No.  1. 
(cor-Y. ) 

Sir. — By  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Select  and  Common 
Councils  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  paving  commit- 
tee, composed  of  eight  members  of  that  body,  are  di- 
rected to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  McAdamising 
one  or  more  squares  of  the  streets,  immediately  conti- 
guous to  the  courts  of  justice,  and  other  public  offices  in 
that  city. 

Business  having  called  me  to  visit  the  city  of  Boston, 
I  embrace  the  opportunity,  (as  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee,) of  respectfully  requesting-  you  to  have  the 
goodness  to  answer  the  following  queries,  which  will, 
better  enable  me  on  my  return,  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues more  satisfactorily  the  result  of  my  inquiries. 

lit.  What  may  be  the  average  difference  in  the  ex- 
pense of  McAdamising  and  pebble  pavements  per  square 
yard? 

2d.  Are  the  pebble  stones  laid  down  in  your  paved 
streets  equally  as  good  when  broken  up,  as  the  granite 
you  now  make  use  of? 

3d.  Are  the  McAdamised  streetslikely  to  cause  much 
dust  in  dry  seasons,  so  as  to  cause  much  annoyance  to 
stores,  or  other  places  of  business? 

4th.  Are  the  citizens  of  Boston  before  whose  pre- 
mises the  streets  are  McAdamised  satisfied  with  them? 
or  do  they  by  petition  to  Councils,  or  otherwise  request 
to  have  the  streets  McAdamised  in  preference  to  peb- 
ble pavements? 

5th.  Are  the  McAdamised  streets  when  well  execu- 
ted calculated  to  resist  the  pressure  of  vehicles  of  bur- 
then, or  are  such  vehicles  like  to  make  deep  ruts,  &c. 

I  would  deem  it  a  favour  should  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  state  the  manner  and  mode  by  which  the  work 
is  executed,  from  the  breaking  of  the  stone  to  its  final 
finish;  and  the  keeping  of  the  streets  in  repair  from 
time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

Such  information  as  you  may  be  pleased  to  commu- 
nicate on  the  foregoing,  shall  be  duly  appreciated,  by 
yours,  respectfully,  CHARLES  JOHNSON. 

To  Mr.  Enoch  Patterson, 

Superintendent  of  the  streets,  &c.  Boston. 
May  lUli,  1831. 

City  of  Boston,  May  28th,  1831. 
Dear  Sir — I  will  endeavour  to  give  you,  as  far  a.s  my 
experience  enables  me,  the  information  you  request. 

Our  pebble  paving  costs  seventy  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  our  McAdamising  fifty  cents;  the  average  dif- 
ference is  accordingly  twenty  cents.  The  stone  we 
use  for  paving  could  not  be  broken  up  and  used  for  Mc- 
Adamising, being  too  near  the  nature  of  flint.  The 
stone  which  I  believe  you  use  for  paving  might  be  bro- 
ken up  and  used  for  McAdamising',  but  would  not  be 
so  good  for  the  purpose  as  our  granite,  being  softer  and 
therefore  less  likely  to  stand  firm,  and  more  liable  to  be 
ground  by  carriages  and  produce  dust.  Our  McAda- 
mised streets  are  a  little,  but  not  materially  more  dusty 
than  the  paved  streets.  But  that  no  considerable  in- 
convenience is  felt  from  this  is  evident  from  the  peti- 
tions which  art  presented  to  the  City  Council  to  have 
the  streets  in  front  of  the  premises  of  the  petitioners  Mc- 
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Adamised  in  preference  to  pavements.  On  the  Mc  Ada- 
mised streets,  when  well  executed,  and  after  they  have 
become  hard  and  smooth  the  heaviest  loaded  team 
makes  no  more  impression  than  on  the  solid  rock. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  and  mode  of  executing 
the  \vork;the  stone  we  use  for  McAdamisingis  a  coarse 
blue  granite,  known  here  by  the  name  of  "the  Quincy 
granite."  It  is  broken  upon  a  stone  block,  with  a 
Siammer  weighing  from  6  to  eight  pounds,  so  fine  that 
every  piece  will  pass  through  a  screen,  the  bars  of 
which  are  an  inch  and  a  half  apart.  The  street  on  which 
the  stone  is  to  be  spread  should  be  first  shaped  with 
gravel  ten  inches  deep,  which  must  be  rolled  or  travell- 
ed till  it  becomes  solid.  The  gutters  are  then  to  be 
Said,  each  four  feet  in  width,  and  then,  after  the  street 
has  been  made  thoroughly  wet,  the  stone  is  to  be  spread 
upon  it  to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  twelve  inches,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  in  a  street  twelve  feet  wide  between 
the  paved  gutters,  the  stone  shall  be  at  the  middle  six 
inches  higher  than  at  the  edge  of  the  gutter;  and  a  suit- 
able proportion  is  to  be  preserved  in  wider  streets  or  in 
squares.  It  is  thought  best  with  us  to  spread  en  the 
stone  at  once  to  the  full  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches, 
that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  it  being  heaved  by  the 
frost. 

When  the  street  becomes  uneven,  and  must  be  re- 
paired, the  old  stone  must  be  picked  up  to  the  depth  of 
two  inches,  and  then  the  new  stone  is  to  be  put  on. 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

ENOCH  PATTERSON. 

Charles  Joassox,  Esq. 

Mr.  Johnson  offered  an  ordinance  relative  to  resetting 
curb  stones,  which  was  passed  by  the  Common  Council, 
but  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Select  Council. — 
Phil.  Gaz. 
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We  have  been  plied  of  late  with  queries  as  to  the 
atate  ef  the  work  on  this  important  route — as  to  the  pro- 
bable time  of  its  completion — the  price  of  its  stock,  &c. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  we  cannot  learn  that  any  is  in 
market — and  must  refer  our  querist  to  the  weekly  state- 
ments which  we  give  of  such  matters.  As  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  interrogatories,  as  they  interest  the  public 
more,  we  have  made  diligent  inquiries,  with  a  view  of 
satisfying  the  public,  who  have  generally,  perhaps  in- 
dividually, an  interest  in  the  completion  of  the  work. 

The  following  information  is  furnished  from  one  of 
the  Engineers  of  the  route.  We  give  it  without  regard 
to  classification — it  appears  to  be  sufficiently  minute  to 
gratify  curiosity  so  extensively  felt  here  and  elsewhere. 

"From  Camden  to  South  Amboy,  the  two  present  ex- 
treme points  of  the  line,  the  length  of  the  Rail-road  is 
61  miles,  viz:  from  Camden  to  Bordentown  27  miles, 
and  from  Bordentown  to  Amboy  34  miles — having,  a  va- 
riation of  only  |  of  a  mile  in  the  whole  distance,  from  a 
straight  line. 

In  order  to  make  the  stock  productive  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  the  attention  of  the  engineers  has  been 
chiefly  directed  to  the  section  of  the  road  directly 
across  the  state.  Of  this  route  of  34  miles,  24  miles 
will  be  ready  for  the  rails  the  present  week,  and  a  part 
of  the  permanent  rails  are  now  being  laid  between  Am- 
boy and  South  river.  There  are  three  temporary  sec- 
tions of  rails  in  use  within  4  miles  from  Bordentown;  at 
one  of  which,  there  are  five  tracks  for  the  sake  of 
greater  expedition  in  excavating. 

The  month  of  June  will  complete  the  whole  distance 
from  the  Delaware  to  Amboy  bay,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Amboy  cut,  which  will  be  finished  in  July.  The 
bridge  across  Buck  creek,  near  Bordentown,  will  be 
finished  in  the  course  of  the  present  month.  At  Cro- 
mick's  the  two  piers  have  been  sunk  for  some  months, 
and  the  frame  work  nearly  completed;  and  the  other 
bridges  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  so  as  to  cause  not  an 
hours  delay.  Nothing  will  then  remain  but  to  lay  down 
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an  uninterrupted  line  of  rails,  and  this  will  be  done 
as  speedily  as  possible;  consistent  with  the  fixed  deter- 
mination of  the  compaviy  to  open  the  communication 
with  a  guarantee  to  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  which  is 
largely  interested  in  the  road,  and  to  the  public,  whose 
confidence  will  not  be  jeoparded  by  premature  haste, 
only  when  it  can  be  done  with  entire  safetj'  and  after 
testing  with  the  locomotive  engines  every  section  of  the 
rails.  This,  as  well  as  all  other  arrangements  connect- 
ed with  the  preparation  of  the  road  for  travelling,  is 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  two  Messrs. 
Stevens,  whose  personal  attention  is  exclusively  and 
laboriously  devoted  to  urging  on  this  work,  design  to 
rapid  completion  under  all  the  advantages  of  their  long 
and  tried  experience,  and  well  known  energy  of  char- 
acter. The  locomotive  will  run  from  Bordentown  in 
about  6  weeks  to  Cromick's,  and  the  entire  line  through, 
will  be  ready  for  use  from  October  to  November. 

The  contracts  have  been  done  so  far  without  defalca- 
tion, and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  contractors, 
with  a  single  exception,  where  a  small  gratuity  of  about 
300  dollars  is  asked.  No  advance  has,  in  any  instance, 
been  given  or  demanded  during  the  progress  of  the 
sections,  which  were  divided  into  |  of  a  mile  each;  and 
every  contract  was  let  within  the  estimates  of  the  ac- 
complished engineer,  Maj.  Wilson,  who  surveyed  the 
route,  and  who,  on  presenting  his  surveys,  offered  to 
contract  for  the  whole  at  the  severaljrates  of  his  report. 

As  soon  as  a  single  track  is  ready  for  use,  the  steam 
boats  of  tke  present  lines  are  to  be  taken  at  a  valuation 
by  disinterested  persons,  mutually  chosen,  and  the  pro- 
fits of  the  transportion  immediately  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  company,  and  dividends  made  if  thought  expe- 
dient, at  once. 

Between  Camden  and  Bordentown,  a  distance  of 
twenty-seven  miles,  the  labor  is  comparatively  trifling, 
and  for  sixteen  miles  of  this  section  the  permanent  rails 
may  be  laid  without  delay,  so  singularly  level  is  the 
route.  Major  Wilson's  estimate  for  the  grading  of  this 
27  miles,  if  we  recollect  right  was  only  §3000  per  mile. 
With  a  few  trifling  exceptions  the  embankment  and 
excavation  on  this  part  are  within  a  few  days  of  comple- 
tion to  about  41  miles  from  Camden;  and  the  whole 
force  from  the  upper  section  will  be  soon  at  liberty  to 
give  an  undivided  attention  to  this  portion  of  the  work. 

The  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  in  order  to  promote 
the  two  great  objects  of  the  rail-road  and  canal  compa- 
nies now  amalgamated,  the  exception  of  which  will  re- 
flect honour  on  the  state  by  the  magnitude  of  these  no- 
ble works,  while  it  will  give  to  its  treasury  a  large  and 
increasing  revenue  from  the  taxes,  to  be  assessed  has 
guaranteed  by  charter,  the  following  important  privi- 
leges:— 

That  the  companies  may  not  be  harrassed  by  specula- 
tive and  stock  jobbing  attempts  during  the  time  allow- 
ed in  their  respective  characters, for  completion  say  nine 
to  ten  years,  (we  speak  from  recollection,)  no  rail-road 
can  be  made  from  three  miles  below  Camden,  or  within 
three  miles  of  any  part  of  its  line  terminating  at  Am- 
boy, the  one  side  to  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  any 
point  of  the  canal  in  this  whole  course  to  the  other. 

If  any  rail-road  is  granted  for  30  years  within  three 
miles  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  rail-road,  the  state  re- 
linquishes all  the  tax  now  assessed. 

If  any  rail-road  is  ever  allowed  to  be  made  within  five 
miles  of  the  Delaware  and  liaritan  Canal  Company,  that 
company  has  the  first  option  to  construct  it. 

The  state  of  New  Jersey  relinquishes  its  whole  inter- 
est in  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail-road  Company,  all 
its  dividends  and  stock,  amounting  at  present  to  $10- 
000,  if  it  grants  or  allows  any  other  road  across  the  state 
for  the  "transportation  of  passengers  between  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York." 

The  motive  and  reason  of  these  grants  will  be  seen  at 
once,  from  the  fact  that  the  state  ofNew  Jersey  can  in- 
crease its  interest  two  thousand  five  hundred  shares 
more  in  this  company,  and  that  on  the  expiration  of  the 
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charters  the  whele  may  become  the  property  of  the 
state  by  paying  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  additional 
cost  and  expense  of  construction." — U.  S.  Gaz. 


BOSTON  CITY  GUARDS. 
On  Saturday,June  11th,  atan  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  beating  of  drums,t!ie  stirring  notes  of  the  fifes,  & 
the  rapid  but  steady  footfall  upon  the  pavement's,  gave 
intimation  that  our  military  friends  were  attending  re- 
gular summons. 

Between  7  and  8  o'clock,  the  companies  detailed  for 
"entering  escort"  proceeded  to  Kensington  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  James  Page.  Before  9  o'clock, 
A.  M.  the  main  street  of  Kensington  was  completely 
choked  up  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  with  people  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  equestrians,  pedestrians,  and  cha- 
rioteers. The  windows  were  filled,  and  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  occupied — and  especially  along  the  wharf 
at  which  the  guests  were  to  land,  were  assembled  hosts 
of  expectants,  covering  the  immense  piles  of  lumber, 
the  roofs  of  sheds,  limbs  of  trees,  fences,  and  "each 
coin  and  vantage  that  could  be  seized  upon." 

About  half  past  9  o'clock,  the  pieces  of  ordnance 
stationed  on  the  wharf,  announced  that  the  steam  boat 
was  in  sight.  Twenty -four  rounds  were  fired,  and  in  a 
few  minutes,  a  shout,  as  from  "numbers  without  num- 
ber," shook  the  air,  and  denoted  the  arrival  of  the 
"Burlington"  steam  boat  at  the  wharf,  with  the  military 
guests.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  City  Guards  landed, 
marched  up  the  wharf,  and  formed  in  the  main  street. 
Here  the  band  gave  the  immense  crowd  a  sample  of 
their  qualities, 

"With  melting  airs  of  martial  brisk  or  grave." 
The  company  then  marched  down  the  street  a  few 
squares,  and  were  received  in  military  form  by  the  es- 
cort; the  whole  then  took  up  the  line  of  march,  and 
proceeded  to  the  city — not,  however  without  great 
difficulty,  such  was  the  immense  throng  of  people  that 
waylaid  them  at  every  corner,  and  pressed  upon  them 
from  the  side-walks. 

The  dress  of  the  "City  Guards"  is  a  grey  coaf,  taste- 
fully trimmed,  white  pantaloons,  high  cap,  with  large 
black  feathers,  and  their  appearance  is  strictly  military. 
The  Boston  Brigade  Band,  which  attends  the  company 
is  composed  of  about  twenty  musicians,  whose  fame  for 
science  and  execution  has  preceded  them. 

Proceeding  by  the  route  previously  indicated,  the 
escort  and  Guards  entered  Arch  street  at  Second  street. 
In  Arch  street  was  formed  a  large  part  of  the  uniform 
companies  of  the  first  division,  commanded  by  Major 
General  T.  C  ad  walader,  the  first  brigade  being  un- 
der Brigadier  General  R.  Patterson,  and  the  second 
under  Brigadier  General  J.  D.  Goodwin.  The  division 
was  formed  with  the  right  on  Third  street.  Below 
Third  street,  Major  General  Cadwalader  and  suit  were 
stationed.  The  Guards  and  escort  passed  up  Arch 
street,  paying  the  usual  honours  to  general  officers,  and 
were  received  into  the  division  between  the  two  bri- 
gades. The  streets  which  the  parade  passed,  were 
crowded  with  lookers  on,  and  the  windows  of  houses 
were  occupied  with  admirers  of  the  scene. 

Between  1  and  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  the  division  arrived 
at  the  intersection  of  Broad  and  Market  street,  where  in 
the  south  west  square,  the  tents  of  the  "CHy  Guards" 
had  been  pitched;  here  the  guests  were  shown  to  their 
soldierly  apartments,  and  after  a  guard  from  the  Phila- 
delphia companies  had  been  detailed,  the  division  was 
dismissed. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  whole  company  visited  the 
baths  in  Seventh  street,  by  the  special  invitation  of  the 
liberal  proprietor  Mr.  Swaim. 

In  the  evening,  the  company  and  band  were  enter- 
tained by  Gen.  Cadwalader,  aj  his  hospitable  mansion, 
and  about  10  -.'clock,  they  visited  the  Walnut  street 
theatre. 

Yesterday  morning  the  company  and  band  attended 


public  worship  at  St.  Paul's  church,  and  heard  a  sermon 
from  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ting,  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Gourds.  The  discourse  was  apposite  and 
eloquent,  from  the  23d  chapter  of  Proverbs,  15th  verse 
"My  son,  if  thy  heart  be  wise,  my  heart  shall  rejoice, 
even  mine."  Previous  to  the  sermon,  the  Rev.  gentle- 
man addressed  a  few  remarks  to  the  members  of  the 
company, 

It  was  remarked,  that  nothing  since  the  entrance  of 
Lafayette  had  excited  so  much  attention,  or  called  out 
such  a  number  of  our  citizens,  as  the  coming  of  the  city 
Guards. 

Their  reception  and  entertainment  thus  far,  has,  we 
doubt  not,  been,  satisfactory  to  them— and  we  may  add, 
it  has  been  to  the  New  England  residents  in  Philadel- 
phia.— U.  S.  Gaz. 


From  the  Rochester  Republican. 
The  editor  of  the  Erie  Observer  is  mistaken  in  regard  to 
the  usual  time  that  the  east  end  of  Lake  Erie  is  free 
from  ice.  In  1830,  the  ice  was  out  about  the  15th  of 
April,  long  before  the  business  of  the  lake  was  ready 
for  transaction.  The  Erie  canal  might  have  been  na- 
vigated about  the  6th  of  April  this  5  ear.  The  average 
time  the  ice  leaves  the  east  end  of  lake  Erie,  is  from 
the  20th  of  April  to  the  first  of  May.  The  produce  of 
Ohio  never  comes  freely  down  till  from  the  middle  of 
May  until  the  middle  of  June.  Suppose  the  Pennsyl- 
vania canal  completed,  the  price  of  transportation  from 
New  York  to  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  will  not  exceed  that 
which  must  be  charged  from  Philadelphia  to  Erie,  to 
maintain  that  canal,  and  pay  the  interest  of  its  cost.  We 
have  no  disposition  to  underrate  the  advantages  of  our 
rival,  but  things  should  be'stated  fairly.  The  trade  of 
western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  lias  settled 
into  a  channel,  from  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  divert 
it.  Superior  advantages  must  be  held  out  by  the  Phila- 
delphia  importers,  to  the  western  merchants  to  induce 
the  trade  of  the  lakes,  or  even  any  proportion  of  the 
same. 

Remarks. — If  the  editor  of  the  Republican  will  corn- 
pare  our  statement  with  his,  he  will  find  that  we  do 
not  differ  materially  as  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
Buffalo  Harbour.  He  says  "the  average  time  the  ice 
leaves  the  east  end  of  Lake  Erie,  is  from  the  20th  April 
to  the  first  of  May.  We  did  not  state  the  time,  but 
said  that  Buffalo  Harbour  "is  almost  always  barred  up 
with  ice  from  five  to  six  weeks  after  the  rest  of  the 
Lake  is  in  fine  navigable  condition."  The  20th  of 
March  we  stated  as  the  average  time  of  the  opening  of 
navigation  between  Erie  and  the  upper  ports.  Thus, 
then  between  the  20th  of  March  and  20th  of  April 
there  are  thirty  days,  and  between  the  20th  of  March 
and  1st  of  May  forty  days.  Does  not  the  Republican 
confirm  our  statement' 

But  perhaps  the  Republican  will  question  the  basis 
of  our  calculation.  We  are  assured  by  the  Collector  of 
this  port  that  it  is  correct.  What  better  testimony  can 
be  required?  He  has  held  the  office  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  and  discharged  its  duties  in  person.  Beside,  his 
official  records,  which  we  have  examined,  support  us. 

Hid  the  Republican  mean  to  tantalize  us  by  stating 
that  the  canal  might  have  been  navigated  thisyearabout 
the  6th  of  April  ?  Of  what  value  would  it  be  to  us,  if  it 
could  be  navigated  the  whole  year,  while  we  are  ex- 
cluded from  its  entrance  by  an  impassable  field  of  ice 
at  least  six  months  of  every  year? 

The  Republican  thinks  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  di- 
vert the  trade  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Mi- 
chigan from  it  present  channel.  Why?  If  greater  facil- 
ries  and  advantages  are  offered  by  a  new  channel,  will 
not  self-interest  induce  the  traders  to  leave  the  old  one  ? 
We  repeat  what  we  said  on  a  former  occasion,  if  a  di- 
rect communication  were  opened  between  Erie  and 
Philadelphia,  every  merchant  from  Portland  to  Detroit 
could  convey  his  produce  to  Philadelphia,  and  return 
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with  the  proceeds  before  he  could  reach  the  entrance 
of  ihe  New  York  canal.  Nay  more,  he  could  carry  his 
produce  to  New  York,  if  he  preferred  that  market, 
within  the  time,  and  probably  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  he 
could  by  way  of  Lake  Erie,  the  New  York  canal  and 
the  North  river. 

The  Republican  says: — "The  produce  of  Ohio  never 
comes  down  till  from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  mid- 
dle of  June."  Well,  what  does  this  prove?  That  the 
holders  are  indifferent  as  to  an  early  market?  If  that 
was  the  writer's  opinion,  he  certainly  must  have  formed 
it  without  much  reflection.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  those  who  have  made  large  investments  in  produce 
are  content  to  let  it  lie  unproductive  property  in  their 
storehouses.  No,  this  is  a  conclusive  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  a  new  channel  to  market.  Be  assured  the  Lake 
merchants  ship  their  produce  to  Buffalo  as  soon  as  they 
are  apprised  of  the  opening1  of  that  port,  unless,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  the  vessels  upon  which  they  depend 
for  conveyance,  have  been  locked  in  at  Buffalo  during 
the  winter  by  the  ice;  in  which  case  they  must  wait 
their  arrival.— Erie  Observer. 


WEST  CHESTER. 

Who  that  has  not  seen  West  Chester  since  1817, 
would  recognize  it  in  1831.  Where  now  is  that  old 
stone-barn-like-looking  court  house,  with  a  square  sort 
of  a  box  on  top,  leaning  to  one  side  as  if  threatening  to 
precipitate  itself  to  the  ground,  a  terror  to  all  passers 
by  without,  no  less  than  the  sword  of  justice  to  all  evil 
doers  within !  In  place  thereof,  behold  a  neat,  prim  ed- 
ifice with  spack  span  new  coat  of  pebble  dash,  surmoun- 
ted by  a  smart  cupola,  and  ball  and  vane  aloft,  gilded 
and  glittering  in  the  sun. 

Where  now  is  the  mud  twelve  inches  deep,  in  the 
streets  for  half  the  year,  alternating  with  six  inches  of 
dust  the  remainder  half  ?  Gone — given  place  to  brick 
side-walks,  as  smooth  and  clean,  and  dry  and  hard  as 
the  very  be9t  in  the  fair  metropolis  of  Penn,  and  to 
M'Adamised  pavements,  unsurpassed  by  any,any  where. 

Where  now,  is  that  low,  old,  one  story  frame  print- 
ing office,  between  J  T  's  and  Mrs.  H  's 

from  whence  issued,  weekly,  the  wit,  the  wisdom,  the 
lucubrations  and  cogitations,  literary,  political,  poetical 
and  philosophical  of  the  Village  Recorder  and  his  cor- 
respondents, in  sole  possession  of  the  editorial  field. 
Supplanted  by  a  solid,  substantial  row  of  brick,  with 
law  shops  below,  and  Athenaeum,  books,  maps,  prints, 
papers,  and  periodicals — on  one  side  above  ;  and  cabi- 
net containing  specimens  of  all  the  stones,  all  the  plants, 
all  the  birds  and  all  the  bugs  of  the  county,  on  the  other: 
while  the  sway  of  the  Record  is  disputed  by  American 
Republican,National  Republican.and  Anti-masonic  rivals. 

Where  now  is  that  nice  green  meadow,  and  pasture 
west  of  the  Academy,  unoccupied,  save  only  by  one 
frame  tenement,  and  the  little  Catholic  Chapel,  quiet, 
demure,  and  dull  as  the  lawns  of  Arcadia?  Covered  over 
by  some  hundred  dwellings  and  scores  of  mechanics' 
shops,  resounding  with  the  busy  hum  of  prosperous  in- 
dustry, all  life,  and  health,  and  vigorous  action. 

Where  now  is  the  Wollerton  house,  the  Wollerton 
barn,  Wollerton's  woods,  and  the  Wollerton  farm  of  100 
acres,  filling  up  so  large  a  portion  of  the  ground  plot  of 
the  borough?  Disappeared  before  the  wand  of  enter- 
prise, and  converted  into  a  town;  Market  street,  85  feet 
wide,  Miner  street,  Barnard  street,  Darlington  street, 
Wayne  street,  New  street,  and  Church  street  extended 
have  usurped  possession  of  the  meadows,  cow  pastures, 
and  corn  fields  which  erst  surrounded  us.  Brick  houses 
and  stores  three  stories  high,  and  covered  with  slate, 
hide  the  barn  yard  and  deform  the  "clean  smooth 
shaven  green;"  while  a  market  house  and  huge  hotel  in 
contemplation,  threaten  completely  to  destroy  the  syl- 
van prospect. 

Where  now  are  the  jollifications,  committees  of  de- 
rangemeut,  hop-ees,  flaxseed-courts  and  that  everlast- 
ing spirit  of  harmless  mischief,  converting  every  thing 


around  into  freak,  frolic  and  fun?  Almost  forgotten  in 
the  march  of  improvement,  and  succeeded  by  the  deep- 
er heavings  of  political  ambition,  speculation,  and  busi- 
ness. 

Where  now  is  that  slow,  snail-paced  mail,  which 
grudgingly  brought  us  the  news  twice  a  week  from  the 
far  off  world,  and  gave  us  the  supreme  felicity  of  read- 
ing despatches  from  Washington  first  in  the  Boston  pa- 
pers, receiving  at  the  same  time  letters  of  the  same  date 
from  Charleston  and  Philadelphia;  our  news,  stale, read, 
and  blown  upon  by  the  rest  of  the  world  before  it  came 
to  us,  aggravated  by  the  thought  that  it  had  been  flying 
past  us,  up  and  down  the  Lancaster  turnpike  some  half 
dozen  times  as  it  were,  within  our  reach,  and  yet  with- 
out the  power  to  touch  it ?  and  where  those  stages  which 
took  a  day  for  a  trip  of  25  miles  to  town,  and  sent  intel- 
ligence of  their  latitude  ahead  by  the  superior  fleetness 
of  the  broad-wheeled  wagons  with  their  six-horse  Pitt- 
teams?  Annihilated  by  daily  mails  without  number, 
bringingusthe  morning  papers  of  the  city  before  break- 
fast, enabling  us  to  travel  any  point  of  the  compass  in 
splendid  red  coaches,  at  any  rate  short  of  break-neck 
speed. 

Where  is  now  that  lethargy,  languor,  and  listlessness 
which  pervaded  all  the  daylight  of  the  year,  except 
court  days,  bank  days  and  gala  days?  Dispelled  by  the 
spirit  of  improvement— opening  new  streets  and  level- 
ing old  ones — building,  building,  building — the  bustle 
of  rail-road  men,  state-road  men,  and  market-house 
men — the  talkers  about  a  church — the  offer  of  §25,000 
for  20  acres  of  ground  without  improvements!  the  com- 
mittee for  a  supply  of  water,  with  their  80  gallons  per 
minute  from  the  Bath  spring — their  steam-engine  man- 
ufactory, reservoir,  and  so  forth. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Columbia,  (Penn.)  June  2. 
Indian  Relics. — A  gentleman  visiting  this  place  from 
Philadelphia,  had  his  attention  attracted  a  few  days 
since,  while  near  the  canal  basin,  by  the  singular  ap- 
pearance of  the  earth,  which  resembled  an  Indian 
mound  or  tumulus,  such  as  he  had  before  seen.  On 
digging  down  a  short  distance  his  suspicions  were  con- 
firmed; the  skeletons  of  three  Indians  were  found,  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  a  male,  female,  and  a  young  child. 
On  being  exposed  to  the  air,  the  bones,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  teeth,  and  a  few  of  the  large  bones  of  the 
male,  crumbled  to  dust.  They  were  buried  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  had  on  their  heads  an  earthen  vessel,  at  the 
spout  of  which  was  carved  the  figure  of  a  human  face. 
Between  the  feet  of  the  one  taken  to  be  the  male,  were 
found  an  iron  hatchet,  several  arrow  heads,  and  seven 
smooth  stones,  nearly  round;  the  smallest  weighing 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  the  others  varying  in  regu- 
lar gradation  to  the  seventh,  which  weighed  2  pounds 
and  a  quarter.  These  stones  were  supposed  to  indi- 
cate the  number  of  children  which  the  deceased  had. 
Between  the  feet  of  the  female,  were  found  two  stones 
of  a  medium  size  with  those  found  by  the  male.  How 
long  these  remains  had  been  deposited  here  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell;  probably  not  less  than  200  years.  It  is 
supposed  that  a  great  many  Indians  lie  buried  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  but  it  is  not  ofien  their  bones  are 
discovered. — Spy. 


Pottsville,  May  28. 
On  Thursday  last  was  witnessed,  for  the  first  time,  a 
canal  boat  entering  the  upper  part  of  the  basin,  in  this 
borough,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Buckley  &  Co.  We 
have  before  spoken  of  this  admirable  work,  which  now 
presents  to  the  eye  a  neat  reservoir,  covered  with  an 
agreeable  expanse  of  water,  the  practical  advantages  of 
which  will,  we  trust.be  shortly  realized. — Advocate. 


On  Thursday  last,  a  number  of  gentlemen  examined 
the  weigh  lock,  lately  contructed  at  Schuylkill  Haven  > 
After  weighing  several  boats,  they  pronounced  it  cor- 
rect.— lb. 
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Townships  not  returned  in  detail. 


In  noticing  the  general  health  of  Schuylkill  county, 
the  editor  of'lhe  Miner's  Journal  remarks:  "A  highly  re- 
spectable physician  of  our  acquaintance  assures  us,  that 
iu  the  course  of  eleven  years  practice  in  this  coal  region, 
lie  has  never  been  called  to  attend  a  single  case  of  con- 
sumption, that  originated  in  Schuylkill  county." 


Singdlah. — Two  respectable  farmers  met  in  one  of 
the  stores  of  this  village  last  week.  The  one  accosted 
the  other  in  a  familiar  way,  with  "  How  do  you  do 
George?"  At  the  same  time  extending  him  his  hand. 
George  eyed  the  party  saluting  him  with  inquisitive  in- 
terest for  some  time,  but  not  being  able  to  i'scognize 
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him,  at  length  exclaimed,  "Sir,  you  have  the  advantage 
of  me — although  I  think  I  have  seen  you  before."  Hav- 
ing perplexed  George  with  numerous  remarks,  calcu- 
lated more  and  more  to  excite  his  curiosty,  Isaac  Mason 
at  length  revealed  himself  to  his  brother  George.  The 
singular  fact  was  then  disclosed,  that  although  these 
brothers  reside  within  the  distance  of  six  miles,  the  one 


north  and  the  other  south,  of  this  village,  and  each  of 
them  almost  weekly  in  town  on  business,  that  they  had 
not  met  each  other  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  is 
no  less  remarkable,  that  during  this  period  they  had  re 
peatedly  visited  each  other's  family,  but  it  so  happened, 
that  the  party  visited  was  invariably  from  home  on  the 
occasion. — Crawford  Messenger. 
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HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 


[JUHE 


From  the  Baltimore  American  Farmer. 
PEN  NSYL'A  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  most  splendid  exhibition  took  place  in  Philadel- 
phia on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  1st  and  2nd  of  June, 
at  the  Masonic  Hall  in  Chestnut  street,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  rich  and  beautiful  collections  of  rare  plants 
and  flowers  ever  seen  in  the  United  States.  For  five 
or  six  weeks  previous  there  had  been  no  rain  in  the  vi- 
cinity, and  in  other  respects  the  weather  had  been 
most  unfavourable  for  the  growth  of  vegetables,  it 
having  been  very  dry  and  occasionally  cold  till  within 
the  last  week,  when  it  became  excessively  hot,  the 
thermometer  ranging  in  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of 
the  exhibition  at  98 |  deg.  in  the  shade.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  will  surprise  no  one  to  be  informed 
that  the  display  of  culinary  vegetables  was  very  limited. 
Yet  there  were  a  few  excellent  things,  such  as  cauliflow- 
ers thirty  inches  in  circumference,  fine  strawberries, 
globe  artichokes,  cherries,  seakale,  rhubarb,  cabbages, 
cucumbers  of  full  size  and  fine,  beets,  onions,  turnips, 
a  very  large  head  of  Malta  lettuce,  gooseberies,  and  po- 
tatoes. There  was  also  a  bunch  of  rye  not  yet  in  flow- 
er, eight  feet  in  height.  Another  thing  operated  unfa- 
vourably on  the  exhibition  of  vegetables. — There  ap- 
pears to  be  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  vegetable 
gardeners  to  exhibit  their  produce,  as  was  easily  disco- 
vered from  the  small  number  and  quality  of  contribu- 
tions of  that  class,  compared  with  the  supplies  in  the 
common  market.  This  is  an  evil  which  will  be  gradu- 
ally overcome,  for  the  beneficial  effects  of  such  exhibi- 
tions on  the  interests  of  gardeners,  as  well  as  the  citi- 
zens at  large,  will  soon  be  made  apparent  to  the  most 
incredulous. 

The  display  of  exotic  and  indigenous  ornamental 
plants  and  flowers  was  rich  and  splendid.  Besides  the 
more  common  trees,  such  as  orange,  lemon,  lime,  olean- 
der, and  pomegrante,  of  which  there  were  numerous 
varieties  and  splendid  specimens,  there  were  hundreds 
of  the  more  rare,  beautiful  and  curious. 

Of  cut  flowers  the  display  was  brilliant  beyond  con- 
ception, but  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  thing  like  a  list 
of  them.  The  roses,  pinks,  canterbury  bells,  phloxes, 
azalea  (one  splendid  new  native  variety,)  stocks,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  others,  comprising  the  beauty  and 
fragrance  of  Flora's  dominions,  were  dispersed  among 
the  plants  and  shrubbery  in  tasteful  order;  and  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  splendor  of  the  scene.  Besides  all 
these,  numerous  singing  birds  were  perched  among 
the  shrubbery  in  cages,  and  enlivened  by  their  joyous 
notes  the  imposing  spectacle.  There  was  also  a  beau- 
tiful cabinet  ef  shells  and  minerals,  a  cage  containing 
the  great  American  Eagle,  a  couple  of  large  horned 
owls,  numerous  preparations  of  other  birds  very  natu- 
rally perched  upon  the  shrubbery,  and  a  beehive,  with 
a  glass  top  and  sides,  with  the  bees  at  their  work  in  full 
view. 

The  shrubs,  plants  and  flowers  were  tastefully  ar- 
ranged along  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  immense  hall, 
and  on  central  and  wing  stands.  At  each  wing  there 
was  a  semi-circular  stand,  studded  with  beautiful  shrub- 
bery and  flowers,  and  crowned  with  a  most  magnificent 
Sago  palm.  The  central  circular  stand  was  also  crown- 
ed with  a  splendid  aloe.  Midway  of  each  side  there 
were  beautiful  arches,  clothed  with  rich  climbing  plants, 
and  forming  recesses  for  fruit  and  vegetables.  On  the 
visiter's  entrance  he  was  struck  with  astonishment  at 
the  brilliancy  of  the  scene,  the  intensity  of  the  odours, 
and  the  magic  music  of  the  numerous  canaries. 
h  The  acknowledgments  of  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer 
are  due  to  the  committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
for  their  polite  attentions  to  him  during  his  visit,  and 
for  the  facilities  they  afforded  him  in  viewing  the  hall. 
To  Colonel  Robert  Carr,  and  the  Messrs.  Landreths  he 
was  especially  indebted  for  their  friendly  attentions. 
Col.  Carr  very  politely  conducted  him  through  the  se- 
veral public  gardens  in  the  city,  and  to  Fair-mount  wa- 


ter-works, and  the  old  Bartram  Botanic  Garden  at 
Kingsessing,  of  which  he  is  the  proprietor.  At  this 
garden  we  had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  those  objects 
which  have  been  the  subjects  of  admiration  to  thou- 
sands of  visiters;  and  we  are  constrained  to  confess, 
that  the  reality  exceeded  all  our  anticipations.  The 
monuments  that  remain  there  of  the  genius  of  Bartram, 
require  a  more  able  pen  than  we  can  command  for  their 
delineation,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  stone  work  of  the 
ancient  mansion,  the  old  cider  mill,  and  the  ponderous: 
water  basin,  all  the  work  of  his  hand,  w  ill  not  escape 
the  notice  and  admiration  of  any  who  may  have  the 
good  fortune  to  pay  this  relic  of  a  former  age  a  visit. 


KENNEDY'S  WARM  SPRING. 

Desirous  of  attracting  the  attention  of  our  citizens, 
who  resort  to  watering  places  during  the  summer,  to  the 
springs  in  our  own  state,  we  insert  the  following  ac- 
count of  Kennedy's  Warm  Spring: 

This  spring  which  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  Shear- 
man's creek,  in  a  romantic  and  healthy  situation,  in  the 
county  of  Perry,  about  11  miles  north  of  Carlisle,  22 
west  of  Harrisburg,  8  from  Sterret's  and  4  from  Wag- 
ner's Gap  in  the  North  mountain,  and  4  from  Landis- 
burg,  in  the  county  of  Perry,  has  long  been  known  and 
used  by  the  people  in  its  immediate  vicinity  for  its  Me- 
dical and  healing  properties  and  although  it  never  has 
until  now  been  fitted  with  accommodations,  suitable  for 
the  reception  of  strangers  generally,  it  has  for  several 
years  past  been  attracting  strangers  from  a  distance, 
who  had  chanced  to  hear  of  its  operation  upon  various 
diseases,  alljof  whom'have  went  away  pleased  with  their 
visit  and  only  regretting  that  its  virtues  were  not  more 
generally  known  and  the  accommodations  were  not 
more  extensive  and  convenient.  It  is  perhaps  most 
celebrated  for  its  effects  upon  running  sores  and  diseas- 
es of  the  skin,  which  it  has  never  failed,  either  to  cure 
effectually,  or  to  afford  very  sensible  relief,  when  fairly 
tested.  Many  persons  also  who  have  been  in  a  declin- 
ing and  debilitated  state  of  health,  have  attended  this 
spring  and  found  much  benefit  from  the  use  of  its 
water.  When  taken  inwardly  it  operates  gently  as  a 
purgative  and  powerfully  as  a  diuretic,  knd  almost  in- 
variably improves  the  appetite.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of 
what  is  called  "Quaker  Hill,"  and  emits  about  90  gal- 
lons of  water  in  a  minute.  Its  temperature  is  nearly 
that  of  creek  or  river  water  in  the  summer  season.  The 
effects  of  the  use  of  this  water  by  bathing  and  drinking, 
having  been  so  highly  valued  and  so  universally  esteem- 
ed by  all  who  have  ever  made  the  experiment,  has  in- 
duced the  subscriber  to  take  a  lease  from  the  owners 
and  to  erect  a  large  and  commodious  building,  and  so 
provide  himself  with  all  conveniences  and  accommoda- 
tions necessary  to  render  visitors  comfortable. 

The  house  is  very  large  and  divided  into  suitable  a- 
partments,  so  that  whole  families  can  be  accommodated 
separately.  The  roads  over  the  mountain  by  either 
Sterrett's  or  Wagner's  Gap,  are  now  good  and  present 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  passing  with  carriages;  and 
which  can  pass  directly  on  to  the  Spring  by  either 
route. 

Believing  that  this  spring  in  point  of  Medical  quali- 
ties, is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  many  of  the  watering 
places  in  the  United  States,  and  that  its  situation  will 
be  found  exceedingly  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  af- 
fording much  amusement  to  those  who  are  fond  of 
"Fowling"  or  "Angling,"  &c.  &c.  The  subscriber  re- 
spectfully solicits  not  only  the  afflicted  but  allthose  who 
go  for  fashion's  sake  and  amusement,  to  give  him  a  vis- 
it. He  feels  much  confidence  in  being  able  to  render 
general  satisfaction,  and  that  those  who  come  will  not 
go  away  dissatisfied. 

JOHN  HIPPLE. 

Warm  Springs,  June  10, 18*1. 
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Where  from 


England, 
Ireland, 
France, 
Cuba, 
Hayti, 

South  America, 
Danish  West  Indies, 
British  W.  Indies, 


Inward  Coastwise — 75  vess> 


Where  to. 


England, 
China, 
I  Gibraltar, 
Cuba, 
Hayti, 

South  America, 
Danish  West  Indies, 
British  West  Indies, 
Swedish  W.  Indies, 
Other  Spa.  W .  Indies 
Madeira, 
Brazils, 
Tenenffe, 
Africa, 


Outward  Coastwise — 111  vesse/s — Tonnage,  8,983. 


SOUP  HOUSE. 

The  society  for  supplying'  the  Poor  of  the  city  with 
soup,  &.c,  having  completed  its  operations  for  the 
present  season,  consider  it  due  to  the  benevolent  in- 
dividuals who  contributed  to  its  funds,  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  result  of  its  labours. 

The  House  was  opened  for  the  delivery  of  Soup  on 
the  27th  of  the  first  month,  (January,)  and  continued  so 
every  day,  (first  days  excepted,)  until  the  12th  instant, 
inclusive,  when  it  was  closed  for  the  season. 

During  thirty  nine  days,  in  which  soup  was  given  out, 
there  were  delivered  8,477  quarts,  and  4,112  loaves  of 
bread.  The  largest  quantity  of  soup  delivered  in  one 
day,  was  340^  quarts,  and  the  greatest  number  of  loaves 
of  bread,  234.  The  average  delivery  each  day,  is  about 
217-J  quarts  of  soup,  and  105  loaves  of  bread. 

Three  hundred  and  five  families  have  participated  in 
the  benefits  of  this  useful  charity,  including  488  adults, 
and  719  children,  making  a  total  of  twelve  hundred  and 
seven  persons.  The  usual  daily  allowance  was  one 
pint  of  soup  to  each  person  in  a  family,  and  one  loaf  of 
bread  to  about  three  persons.  The  average  quantity 
delivered  to  each  family  during  the  whole  period,  is 
about  27  quarts  of  soup,  and  13  loves  of  bread. 

Small  as  this  supply  may  appear,  it  proved  a  most 
salutary  and  grateful  relief  to  many  destitute  and  almost 
starving  families,  especially  where  the  number  of  chil- 
dren was  large,  and  the  parents  sick,  or  out  of  employ. 

The  whole  amount  of  disbursement  for  rent,  wages, 
supplies,  &c.  is  289  dollars  96  cents,  giving  an  average 
expense  for  each  day,  of  $7  43.  Estimating  the  cost 
of  the  bread  at  three  cents  per  loaf,  it  will  leave  about 
7\  cents  per  gallon,  as  the  cost  of  the  soup. 


The  society  has  received  from  the  committee  of  su- 
perintendence, appointed  during  the  winter  to  disburse 
the  money  raised  by  the  citizens  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  Flcur, 
vegetables,  &c.  and  the  remainder  of  its  funds  has  been 
derived  from  the  donations  of  individuals. 

The  experience  of  the  past  season  has  fully  confirm- 
ed  us  in  the  opinion,  that  the  relief  thus  afforded  to  the 
suffering  poor  during  the  severity  of  the  winter,  when 
most  kinds  of  labour  are  suspended,  is  exceedingly  op- 
portune and  useful,  and  that  the  gratuitous  distribution 
of  soup  and  bread,  is  one  of  the  most  economical  and 
effectual  methods  of  dispensing  public  charity,  and  less 
likely  than,  perhaps,  any  other,  to  be  perverted  to  im- 
proper uses. 

Philadelphia,  3d  month  17th,  1831. 

Signed,  J.  WILSON  MOORE,  President 

Merrit  Canbt,  Secretary. 

LUMBER. 

Lumber  is  becoming  an  article  of  increased  demand  and 
augmented  value.    Are  you  aware  that  the  Tunkhan- 
nock  lumber  has  a  better  name  in  market  than  any  oth- 
er that  descends  the  river?  The  writer  of  this  paragraph 
was  assured  of  the  fact  by  an  old  and  respectable  dealer 
in  lumber  below.  Such  certainly  was  his  opinion.  But 
the  business  as  heretofore  carried  on  has  been  slavish, 
hard  and  uncertain.    Except  in  the  spring  freshetss 
there  was  no  sure  chance  of  getting  the  lumber  away. 
All  had  to  rush  into  market  together,  far  from  home; 
most  of  the  Raftmen  poor,  they  could  not  wait — they 
could  not  lay  up  their  boards,  employ  agents  and  re- 
turn again,  but  were  compelled  to  sell  in  a  glutted, 
overstocked  beach,  to  those  who  knew  their  necessi- 
ties, and  hence  boards  and  timber  have  generally  sold 
below  their  fair  value — indeed  below  their  prime  cost. 
Timber,  too,  is  becoming  scarce,  at  least  within  several 
miles  of  the  river,  as  may  well  be  supposed  when  you 
recollect  that  millions  of  feet  have  been  cut  every  year 
for  half  a  century  past.    Timber  lands,  must  therefore, 
within  striking  distance  from  the  river,  become  valua- 
ble.   Let  those  who  own  such  lands  look  to  them,  for 
they  must  be  rendered  of  fourfold  more  worth  from  the 
extension  of  the  canal.    Now  the  Lumber  business  will 
assume  a  regular  and  consistent  form.    Boards,  8tc.  will 
float  to  market  in  quantities  to  supply  the  demand,  and 
will  command  a  fair  price.    Lumbermen  will  get  at 
their  mills,  without  stirring  from  home,  nearly  as  much 
as  they  formerly  received  at  Middletown,  Marietta  or 
Columbia.    Large  quantities  of  boards  were  last  fall 
bought  up  at  the  latter  place  by  Philadelphia  mer- 
chants and  taken  round  through  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  canal,  at  a  handsome  profit. 

Hemlock  is  beginning  to  be  an  article  of  extensive 
use,  and  considerable  value,  which  used  to  be  regarded 
as  a  nuisance. 

What  is  an  acre  of  timberland  worth?  Let  us  calcu- 
late. Say  it  has  on  it  one  tree  on  each  square  rod — 
that  is  160 — of  these  one  fourth  are  fit  for  the  mill — say 
5  pine — 10  hemlock — 5  maple — 10  beach — 5  oak — 5 
chesnut.  Allow  each  tree  to  average  1000  feet.  Thus 
at  $5  a  thousand  at  market,  the  acre  would  produce 
$200.  Is  this  a  very  unreasonable  calculation?  Allow 
most  liberally  for  cutting,  sawing,  hauling,  boating,  and 
still  ought  not  such  lands  to  be  worth  $30  dollars  an 
acre;  and  yet  can  they  be  bought  for  $5!  Our 
eagerness  to  handle  money  outruns  our  sagacity  and 
discretion.  Let  these  who  have,  hold  on.  Money  is 
flowing  from  Europe  into  America — and  from  the  cities 
jnto  the  interior.  If  you  have  coal  lands  or  timber  lands, 
don't  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  sell. 

An  Oib  Settler. 

Another  writer  makes  the  following  calculation  of  the 
destruction  of  timber  by  fires: 

Let  us  consider  the  extent  of  the  injury  done;  say 
two  miles  wide  from  the  lower  line  of  Newport  to  the 
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upper  line  of  Pittston  are  thus  rendered  destitute  of 
timber  in  a  great  degree — that  is — 20  square  miles  or 
25,000  acres.  This,  if  left  to  grow,  and  fires  kept  out, 
Would  in  16  years  have  a  crop  of  timber  fit  for  rails,  and 
Woth,  at  least,  on  the  ground  10  dollars  an  acre,  or 
$250,000— this  divided  by  16  will  give  16,000  dollars  a 
year,  of  injury,  in  the  four  townships  of  Newport,  Han- 
over, Wilkes  Barre,  and  Pittston,  that  is  almost  want- 
only done  by  firing-  the  mountains.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Fanktin. 

Note. — If  this  calculotion  is  deemed  somewhat  too 
large,  no  one  I  think  will  deny  that  the  injury  sustained 
in  Luzerne  county,  is  more  than  50,000  dollars  a  year. — 
Susquehanna  Democrat. 


FOREIGN  COAL  IMFORTED. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  the  Collector  of 
the  Port,  for  the  following  memorandum  of  Coal: 

Quantity  of  coal  imported  into  the  Port  of  Philadel- 
phia, during  the  following  periods: 


Years. 

Bushels. 

Years. 

Bushels. 

1820 

45,294 

1828 

26,778 

1821 

27,415 

1829 

66,923* 

1822 

40,672 

1830 

75*6*16* 

1823 

22,552 

1824 

35,177 

421,269 

1825 

19,802 

1831,lstqr.  430 

2826 

30,464 

182f 

30,576 

Total 

421,699 

*  Increase  from  Nova  Scotia. 


VENANGO  COUNTY  COAL. 
We  have  before  us  a  specimen  of  bituminous  stone 
coal,  found  by  Mr.  M'Calmont  of  this  borough,  a  few 
miles  east  of  this,  near  the  turnpike.  In  appearance 
and  weight,  it  is  equal  to  the  Monongahela  coal,  and 
ignites  fully  as  easily.  Mr.  M'Calmont  says,  it  can  be 
delivered  here  at  7  or  8  cents  per  bushel.  It  is  said  the 
vein  is  about  three  feet  thick.  Stone  coal  of  a  very 
good  quality,  it  is  said,  has  also  been  found  about  three 
miles  north  of  us,  and  we  observe,  by  the  last  Crawford 
Messenger,  that  there  has  been  a  bed  discovered  on 
Little  Sugar  creek  to  the  north-west.  We  entertain 
no  fears  but  it  will  yet  be  found  in  large  bodies,  in  the 
immediate  hills  which  surround  our  borough;  and,  we 
have  no  doubt,  our  citizens  would  cheerfully  give  a 
handsome  premium  to  the  first  discoverer  within  a  mile 
of  us.  This  would  seem  to  be  almost  all  we  want,  to 
hold  out  stronger  inducements  to  capitalists  to  establish 
manufactories  here,  than  any  other  village  in  the  west- 
ern country.  Ore  and  limestone  abound  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  water  power  is  inexhaustible;  all  the 
raw  materials  for  manufacturing  are  convenient;  coun- 
try produce  of  every  description  is  abundant,  and  sick- 
ness is  scarcely  known. —  Venango  Democrat. 

Franklin,  June,  T. 
A  few  industrious,  steady  mechanics  of  various  kinds, 
would  find  a  good  opening  at  present  in  this  place.  A 
Tinner  and  Copper-smith  are  particulaily  wanted. 
There  is  at  present;  none  of  those  branches  carried  on, 
and  we  believe  the  country  would  afford  ample  busi- 
ness for  both  or  either,  and  ready  payment. — Dem. 


Pottsville,  May  14. 
Deer  Killing. — On  Thursday  morning  last,  a  Doe,  be- 
ing hotly  pursued  by  a  number  of  yelping  hounds,  flew 
to  the  abodes  of  men  for  refuge;  but  instead  of  finding 
a  welcome  and  hospitable  reception  in  our  borough,  the 
animal  was  inhumanly  butchered.  The  savage  deed 
was  perpertrated  in  Centre  street. 

Unusual. — Messrs.  William  Taggart  and  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  of  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  state  that  they 
caught  two  weeks  since,  in  Fair  Mount  Dam,  nine  shad, 
with  hook  and  line,  in  one  day. 


Dikd,  on  the  2d  instant,  after  protracted  sufferings, 
John  Bhooks,  Esq.  an  associate  judge  of  Crawford 
county,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 

A  good  Wagon  Load. — A  Gettysburg  paper  says: 
"Daniel  Peert  hauled  from  Chambersburg  to  Philadel- 
phia, a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles, 
five  tons  and  six  pounds,  at  one  load!" 

THE  REGISTER. 

JUNE  18,  1831. 


DIVISION  OF  THE  COUNTY. 
We  must  confess  our  surprize  at  finding,  in  the  last 
"Germantown  Telegraph,"  a  considerable  portion  of  a 
column,  devoted  to  remarks  on  the  few  lines,  introduc- 
tory of  the  essays  on  the  division  of  the  county,  inserted 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Register.  The  editor  says,  ' '  we 
see  at  once,  that  the  editor  of  the  Register  is  opposed  to 
the  contemplated  division  of  the  county."    "But  it 
seems,  from  the  remarks  of  the  editor,  that  our  corres- 
pondent 'W  has  advanced  no  evidence  tending  to  show 
the  necessity  of  such  a  measure."    Now,  we  think, 
neither  of  these  positions  can  be  fairly  inferred  from 
our  paragraph.    With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  not  the  fact,  for  we  have  really  formed  no  settled 
opinion  on  the  subject;  and,  with  respect  to  the  latter, 
the  inference  is  rather  in  favour  of  an  admission,  that  the 
writer  of  those  essays  had  produced  his  evidence  on  one 
side  of  the  question,  and  we  were  desirous  of  seeing 
what  evidence  could  be  produced  on  the  other  side;  that 
our  readers,  as  well  as  ourselves,  might  be  able  to  de- 
cide intelligently  upon  the  subject.    The  Telegraph 
seemed  disposed  to  invite  a  discussion  of  the  subject; 
and  this  was  our  object  also;  as  the  sentiments  of  the 
county  had  been  expressed,  it  is  but  fair  that  those  of 
the  city,  which  is  equally  interested,  should  be  known. 
As  we  gave  place  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  di- 
vision, so  we  are  willing  to  insert  any  "solid"  argu- 
ments against  it. 

With  regard  to  the  evidence  produced  by  "W,"  we 
take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  that  a  portion  of  it  is  ob- 
jectionable, as  having,  we  conceive,  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question.  We  now  allude  to  the  paragraph  relating 
to  the  $120,000  poor  tax;  expenditures  for  the  poor,  &c. 
As  this  tax  is  levied  entirely  on  the  city  and  districts, 
and  the  townships  proposed  to  be  separated,  bear  no 
portion  of  the  burden  or  expenditure,  those  sections 
ought  not  to  take  this  into  the  calculation  in  favour  of 
the  division.  As  those  townships,  have,  heretofore, 
raised  their  own  poor  funds,  and  supported  their  own 
poor,  so  will  it  hereafter  be  a  claim  upon  them,  either 
separated  or  united.  If,  by  a  farm,  or  in  any  other  way, 
they  can  maintain  their  poor,  free  of  any  charge  to  the 
new  county,  so  much  the  better  for  them.  But  the 
reason  as  assigned,  is  not  solid,  we  conceive. 

We  observe  that  a  public  meeting  is  called  in  Bristo! 
township,  on  this  subject. 

A  meeting  is  called  of  those  who  are  unfriendly  to 
the  passage  of  the  Germantown  and  Norristown  Rail- 
road through  their  lands,  in  order  to  test  the  validity,  or 
constitutionality,  of  the  law  incorporating  that  company. 
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HMANUEL  FELtENBSRG'S  INSTITUTION, 

AT  HOFWYL,   IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Lecture  delivered  in  Georgetown,  I).  C,  by  F.  A.  Ismar. 

SECOND  LECTURE. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 

You  have  heard  the  short  description  of  the  Fellen- 
berg Institution,  at  Hofvvyl.  Let  us  examine  how  to 
apply  it  in  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

There  is  no  nation  in  the  world,  which  has  a  nation- 
al education.    In  Fiance,  there  was  a  time,   when  the 
necessity  of  such  an  education  was  felt,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  public  wealth,  so  terrible  in  the  annals  of  the 
first  part  of  the  French  revolution,  issued  the  plan  of  a 
Normal  school.    The  execution  followed  immediately 
the  plan.    The  greatest  men  of  France  have  been  pu- 
pils of  that  school,  that  began  to  uphold  means  which 
had  seemed  impossible,  in  order  to  educate  patriots  and 
great  citizens.    Napoleon  came  to  the  height  of  power, 
and  this  national  establishment  was  replaced  by  that 
of  his  lyceums  and  the  polytechnique  school,  then  pre- 
paring soldiers,  devoted  to  the  caprice  of  their  master, 
the  emperor.    In  the  whole  of  Europe  the  necessity  of 
education  is  felt,  but  the  governments  acted  only  parsi- 
moniously for  instruction.    Europe  is  rich  in  learned 
men,  poor  in  citizens  who  can  say  they  have  become 
patriots  by  their  public  education.    In  America,  the  old 
Spanish  colonies  have  but  changed  the  name — liberal 
institutions  exist,  liberty  not;  for  the  people  have  not 
been  prepared  for  freedom  by  anv  education  whatever. 
The  administration  is  still  in  the  same  disorder;  the  au- 
thorities are  still  easily  corrupted,  and  the  clergy  in  a 
life  of  moral  abjection,  have  still  the  same  influence; 
police  and  justice  exist  only  in  the  budget  of  finances 
with  large  sums,  and  national  education  is  equal  to 
public  instruction — that  is  to  say,  less  than  nothing-  I 
speak  of  what  I  saw  and  not  by  hearsay.    In  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  and  the  government  mingle  not 
with  ecclesiastical  affairs;  but  they  occupy  themselves, 
also,  not  with  the  education,  and  only  with  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  citizens;  and  in  this  concern  the  United 
States  have  done  more  than  any  other  nation.  _  This 
public  instruction  is  the  most  brilliant  part  of  their  ad- 
ministration and  their  political  institutions,  and  yet  how 
much  remains  to  wish  for?    Education  is  the  most  es- 
sential of  all  political  powers.    But  a  widely  extended 
country,  and  a  sparse  population,  allow  us  not  to  pro- 
ceed more  rapidiy .    Therefore,  patriotic  citizens  ought 
to  co-operate  with  all  their  power  to  extend  this  foun- 
dation of  national  wtlfa-e,and,if  I  judge  not  erroneously, 
the  good  will  exists  so  to  do.    Is  it  not  possible  to  es- 
tablish in  the  United  States,  Fellenberg's  system,  as 
that  of  a  national  education?    I  am  disposed  to  believe 
it  is.    But  let  us  not  blind  ourselves  by  heedless  fan- 
cies; let  us  dwell  on  the  reality,  and  examine  the  mo- 
difications, which  that  system  must  undergo  in  order  to 
produce  in  the  United  States,  the  same  results  it  has 
produced,  and  still  continues  to  produce, in  Europe.  In 
this  examination,  I  shall  follow  the  order  admitted  in 
the  first  lecture. 

Agriculture,  gentlemen,  is  the  only  foundation  of 
public  wealth,  and,  consequently,  a  national  education 
must  proceed  from  that  point.    Nature  herself  has  di- 
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rected  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  to  adopt  it.  But 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  Europe.  Whoever  would  introduce  the 
latter  into  this  country,  would  make  a  ruinous  calcula- 
tion; and  whoever  would  establish  an  institution  similar 
to  that  of  Hofvvyl  cannot  succeed,  if  he  begins  not  to 
'take  the  plough  in  hand,  and  to  study  practically  the 
American  agriculture.  I  have  often  heard  the  objec- 
tion, that  this  agriculture  is  at  present  in  its  infancy, 
particularly  in  the  west,  and  lam  aware  of  that.  But 
in  order  to  improve  it,  gentlemen,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  know  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  what 
oughtto  be  improved.  After  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  existing  deficiency,  it  will  be  possible  to  attempt 
improvements,  and  to  bring  the  American  agriculture 
where  the  European  dwells,  to  the  highest  perfection. 

The  school  of  the  indigent  offers  more  matter  of  ob-. 
servation.    In  the  Wehrly  school  at  Hofvvyl  may  be 
seen  the  prototype  fur  the  best  education  of  the  poor, 
and  the  agriculturist  in  general.     The  children  are  re- 
tained in  a  simple  career,in  which  they  can  live  comfort- 
ably, satisfied  with  themselves  and  their  employ  ments 
a  tendency  whose  high  importance  cannot  be  doubted 
in  political  concerns.    Odious  feelings  and  jealous  dis- 
positions are  destroyed  in  the  bud.    In  this  course  of 
instruction  no  useful  knowledge  is  refused,  but  every 
useless  information  rigidlv  removed.    Mr.  Fellenberg 
thinks  that  there  is  enough  to  do  in  concentrating  their 
education,  in  the  formation  of  their  hearts  and  character, 
in  upholding  the   faculties  of  their  understandings, 
and  the  abilities  of  their  hand9.    That  i9  the  design  at 
Hofwyl;  the  success  of  more  than  twenty  years  proves 
the  excellency  of  the  means.  Mr.  Fellenberg  is,  indeed, 
a  phenomenon.    He  founded  an  establishment,  (with 
few  pecuniary  sacrifices,)  where  the  continual  object  is 
to  change  the  fate  of  forty  paupers.    Mr.  Fellenberg 
furnished  a  model  that  totally  and  partly  could  be  co- 
pied.   Every  instructed  proprietor,  who  has  studied 
and  understood  the  aim  and  the  means  of  it,  can  found 
on  his  own  property,  a  school  for  the  poor,  and  exer- 
cise over  it  all  the  necessary  attention  to  secure  its  suc- 
cess, provided  he  possesses  force  of  character  and  ener- 
gy of  mind.    The  school  for  the  poor  at  Hofwyl  has 
certainly  all  the  advantages  of  public  education;  but 
education  and  instruction  have  there  some  individuality, 
that  can  be  done  by  Wehrly  towards  his  pupils;  because 
the  course  of  education  continues  fifteen  years,  the  cir- 
cle of  instruction  is  limited,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
proportioned  to  the  faculties  of  the  instructor.  Wehrly 
gives,  generally,  his  instruction  in  form  of  little  pro- 
blems, to  his  younger  brethren;  he  vies  with  them  to 
find  the  first  solution;  he  sounds  his  pupils  till  he  is  able 
to  judge  them.    He  departs  from  that  knowledge  of 
the  individual  in  giving  to  every  one  the  exact  notion 
of  the  verities,  which  all  oughtto  know.    He  chooses 
among  the  means  which  present  themselves  to  his  mind, 
such  as  he  imagines  the  most  proper  to  uphold  the  pu- 
pil's intellectual  faculties  when  receiving  the  instruction 
he  wants. I  request  you,gentlemen,to  observe,that  Ifound 
my  assertion  "that  Weht  ly-schools  can  be  established  in 
America,"  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  at  Hofwyl,  no  ex» 
elusive  method,  to  give  a  special  account  of;  and,  never- 
theless, there  is  in  that  school  an  excellent  kind  of  pro- 
ceeding, that  a  good  mind  cum  understand,  and  every 
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intelligent  man  learn,  ifhe  will  take  the  trouble  to  re- 
flect and  to  study.  1  believe  firm]} ,  tliat  the  great 
success  at  Hofwyl  in  education  and  instruction,  is  the 
result  of  not  submitting  an  exclusive  method,  which,  in 
moral,  is  not  better  than  a  specific  for  every  bodily  ill- 
ness. But  the  manner  of  producing-  in  education  is  not 
at  all  arbitrary.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  best  method 
would  be,  that  which  is  founded  upon  a  few  very  evi 
dent  principles,  which  admits  into  it  individual  modifi 
cations.  Men  have  something,  in  common,  that  suits 
general  principles,  and  every  one  has  some  peculiarity, 
offering  a  great  number  of  exceptions  to  our  discernment. 
In  every  institution  of  that  description  must  exist  a  pro- 
portion between  the  principles  and  the  institutor,  in  or- 
der to  bring  harmony  into  the  whole,  and  to  secure 
merited  success. 

The  foundation  of  a  school  after  the  model  of  Hofwyl 
depends,  also,  upon  the  funds  for  its  establishment; — 
and  thus,  gentlemen,  we  must  consider,  that  at  Mr. 
Fellenberg's  the  necessity  of  uniting  many  people  for 
the  different  employments,  renders  it  necessary  to  se- 
parate all  the  youg  pupils  from  the  other  working  men, 
for  the  preservation  of  their  innocence,  from  the  bad 
habits  of  the  latter.    Therefore,  it  is  impossible  at  Hof- 
wyl to  have  what  is  easy  in  a  different  situation — that  is 
to  say,  to  employ  the  pupils  in  the  most  productive 
works  fit  for  their  age.    In  order  to  detach  them,  it 
has  often  been  necessary,  for  the  interest  of  their  morals 
to  give  them  less  produi  tive  labors,  though  those  of 
more  pecuniary  advantages  are  not  wanting  in  the  in- 
stitution.   The  school  at  Hofwyl  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
model-farm,  that  attracts  a  great  number  of  strangers; 
near  a  great  establishment  for  the  higher  and  more 
favoured  classes  of  society;  and  not  far  from  a  village, 
where  the  rustic  vanity  of  rich  peasants  would  show 
contempt  for  the  indigent  of  the  school.    These  are 
reasons  enough  for  much  modification  at  Hofwyl,  while 
in  America  they  would  be  unneeded,  inasmuch  as  the 
economy  would  suffer  by  them.    And,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that,  the  school  at  Hofwyl  finds  in  the  works  of 
the  latter  six  years  of  education,  a  surplus  in  favour 
of  the  receipt,  after  deducting  the  expenses  incurred 
for  the  pupils  in  the  fifteen  years.    The  accounts  kept 
at  Hofwyl,  which  I  have  very  often  examined,  prove  it 
clearly.    After  the  twelve  first  years,  Mr.  Fellenberg 
had  only  advanced  for  the  whole  establishment  $3,600, 
(12,000  francs  of  Switzerland.)    The  result  has  proved 
that  his  calculations  were  as  correct  as  the  act  has  been 
meritorious.    I  will  try  to  explain  this.    The  pupils 
have,  after  their  education  is  finished,  entire  liberty;  but 
at  the  same  time,  they  have  the  preference  of  all  situa- 
tions vacant  at  Hofwyl.    Gratitude  and  affection  for  the 
place  of  their  youth,  retain  most  of  them  there,  where 
they  find  the  same  pecuniary  advantages  as  elsewhere. 
They  begin  to  fill  the  numerous  working-shops  of  Mr. 
Fellenberg.    But  you  know  yourselves,  gentlemen, the 
difference  between  an  able,  active,  conscientious  work- 
man, and  the  great  number  of  those  whose  sole  aim  is 
the  wages  of  the  time  employed.    He  who  has  been 
himself  an  agriculturist  or  mechanic,  will  estimate  how 
much  Mr.  Fellenberg  gains  in  substituting  for  the  lat- 
ter description,  the  workmen  educated  by  himself. 
The  results  of  the  Wehrly  school,  the  effects  of  a  com- 
plete education,  such  as  is  given  there,  produce  pain- 
ful reflections  on  the  interior,  hidden,  and  therefore 
useless,  resources  of  men,  who,  from  deficiency  of  edu- 
cation, frequently  become  dangerous  to  society. 

In  founding  schools  with  the  view  of  improving  the 
poorer   classes  of  society  all   the   principles  of  the 


Wehrly-school  and  the  consequent  proceedings  should 
be  adopted,  but  we  should  avoid  the  inconveniences 
inseparable  from  disadvantages,  which  result  from  cir- 
cumstances appertaining  only  to  Hofwyl.  Allow  me 
now,  gentlemen,  to  make  open  and  candid  observations 
concerning  the  greater  part  of  your  country,  whose  po- 
Iitical  institutions  I  must  forever  admire.  It  is  here,  as 
in  every  part  of  Europe,  impossible  to  observe  closely 


the  mass  of  the  people,  without  being  struck  with  their 
gross  and  rude  ignorance.  It  is  difficult  not  to  see, 
that  a  great  number  of  men,  respectable  for  their  posi- 
tion in  society,  cover  the  voice  of  philanthropy;  men 
who  see  some  philosophical  incendiary  in  the  attempt 
to  enlighten  the  people,  and  who  proclaim  ignorance 
as  the  foundation  of  their  tranquility  and  happiness; 
who  pretend  to  understand  the  usefulness  of  know- 
ledge and  the  perils  of  ignorance,  and  yet  who,  from 
trivial,  common  place  exp"ession,  used  by  frantic,  vain, 
half-instructed  people,  proclaim  enternal  war  not  only 
against  the  misuse  of  instruction,  but  against  instruction 
itself.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  in  several 
states  of  this  Union  are  exactly  of  the  opposite  opinion. 
They  have  not  yet  regulated  their  ideas  about  the  word 
of  the  day.  "National  Education;''  they  are  often  mis- 
led by  despicable  persons;  but,  gentlemen,  although 
they  know  hot  how,  they  know  what  they  will,  and 
that  step  isimmense.  I  came  not  here  to  make  long 
speeches  of  moral  philosophy,  forgotten  as  soon  as  heard, 
but  I  wish  to  suggest  the  gr<  at  necessity  of  extending 
the  dominion  of  instruction,  which  by  good  national 
education  will  form  good  citizens,  a  great  people  and 
no  mob.  Whatever  may  be  the  situation  of  man,  it  can»- 
not  be  inconvenient  to  uphold  the  justness  of  his  mind 
and  the  soft  affections  of  religion  and  morality.  All 
who  adhere  to  these  principles  will  find  that  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  people  ought  to  be  instructed,  or 
maintained  in  an  artificial  ignorance,  changes  entirely. 
It  will  be  more  an  object  to  determine  with  precision, 
what  knowledge  is  useful  to  the  people.  We  have  al- 
ready many  notions  about  the  kind  of  instruction  they 
want.  The  only  one  that  remains  is  the  union  of  phi- 
lanthropy and  fact;  and  if  they  succeed  they  will  have 
done  that  in  which  the  philanthropists  of  speculation 
have  failed — an  excellent  calculation  as  proprietors 
and  men  of  business. 

I  have  yet  to  speak  about  the  modifications  of  the 
establishment  for  the  higher  classes  of  society;  for  the 
Normal  school,  I  think  would  be  admitted  as  it  is,  pro- 
vided there  is  a  Normal  teacher,  in  friendly  relation 
with  the  school  masters  near  his  establishment.    I  re- 
peat it,  gentlemen,  that  education  is  the  aim,  and  in- 
struction only  an  accessory  of  it.    The  application  of 
that  principle  has  been  made  at  Hofwyl  according  to 
time  and  country.    In  the  centre  of  a  confederation  of 
twenty-two  little  states,  which  all  together  have  not 
the  extent  of  one  of  the  states  of  this  Union;  in  the  bo- 
som of  a  Republic  that  passed  through  a  revolution 
which  proved  the  more  terrible   as  it  was  directed 
against  old  republican  prejudices;  against  a  proud  and 
rich  aristocracy,  although  they  did  not  oppress  the  peo- 
ple by  taxes  and  vexations;  in  a  republic  surrounded 
by  monarchical  governments  which  proved  more  inimi- 
cal as  after  the  peace  Switzerland  was  united  by  a  con- 
cord and  a  national  spirit,  which  could  only  increase 
the  moral  and  physical  power  of  a  military  nation,  free 
though  poor  in  its  inaccessible  mountains  from  their  eter- 
nal ice  and  snows.    This  situation  certainly  was  not 
the  most  favourable  for  the  foundation  of  an  establish- 
ment whence  a  true  liberal  education  should  proceed 
to  partly  monarchical,  partly  despotical,  Europe.  Mr. 
Fellenberg  therefore  sacrificed  the  vanity  of  professing 
his  principles  and  opinions  in  the  market  place  for  their 
application,  for  the  advantage  of  the  people.    Mr.  Fel- 
lenberg is  a  liberal  man  in  action,  and  has  nothing  com- 
mon with  the  mere  liberals  of  words.    In  Europe, 
gentlemen,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world,  the  great- 
est part  of  the  little  sums  devoted  to  public  instruction 
fall  to  superior  establishments,  Universities,  Athene- 
urns,  which  certainly  are  not  so  frequently  necessary  as 
the  inferior  schools,  and  it  is  unhappily  true,  that  gene- 
rally speaking,  instruction  presents  a  reversed  pyramid, 
whose  feeble  point  is  called  upon  to  bear  the  larger 
base  which  insecurely  remains  in  the  air.    The  non- 
sense of  the  school  covers  reason  with  its  ruins — and 
you  find  in  Europe  a  great  number  of  very  learned,  but 
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J  cannot  say  of  very  reasonable  men.  The  considera- 
tion of  these  facts  guided  Mr.  Fellenberg;  but  he  un- 
derstood likewise  that  Providence  has  sent  the  genius 
of  light  over  the  world,  and  that  obscuration  and  igno- 
rance must  disappear  in  spite  of  every  thing  that  is  done 
to  perpetuate  them.  Tile  period  is  over,  when  an  in- 
dividual  was  thought  a  great  man  because  he  could 
make  speeches  of  two  hours  over — nothing.  But  let 
us  go  to  our  principal  object  and  examine  how  the  Fel- 
lenbergian  system  can  be  applied  in  this  country. 

Gentlemen,  the  difference  of  a  higher  and  a  lower 
class  of  society  exists  here  not  in  name,  but  the  more  in 
fact.    There  is   a  rich  and  a  poor  class.  Pecuniary 
mians  allow  the  rich  man  to  give  his  children  quite  a 
different  education  from  that  of  the  poor.    Nothing  is 
wrong  in  that.    But  every  education  prepares  for  the 
state  of  society,  which  in  the  United  State  is  not  only 
composed  of  freemen,  but  also  of  men  of  equal  rights. 
Therefore  it  is  important  to  bring  closely  the  rich  to 
the  pool',  in  order  to  give  both  such  an  education,  that 
they  become  equally  good  citizens;  that  the  talents  of 
the  poor  be  not  hid,  that  he  may  be  placed  in  a  situation 
to  serve  his  country  in  the  highest  place  asigned  to 
him  by  his  upheld  talents  and  merits.    It  is  the  same 
with  the  rich,  who  must  be  taught  to  love  and  respect 
the  poor,  who  have  not  the  same  fortune,  for  which  the 
rich  are  indebted  entirely  to  hazard:  for  the  poor  are 
their  equals  in  every  other  concern.    The  principles 
are  the  same,  and  the  system  of  Hof'wyl  needs  there- 
fore but  little  modification.    If  I  was  at  the  head  of 
such  an  establishment,  1  should  admit  only  the  necessa- 
ry and   generally  useful  acquirements.    Ancient  lan- 
guages should  therefore  be  taught  only  by  the  request 
of  the  parents  and  after  the  same  rules  as  at  Hofwyl, 
But  the  study  of  natural  history  would  have  a  great 
share.    It  is  a  science  of  facts,  which  contributes  more 
than  all  others  to  uphold  intelligence,  and  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  observation.    There  should  not  be  given  too 
great  an  importance  to  the  number  of  facts,  with  which 
the  memory  is  charged  in  the  course  of  the  education; 
but  far  more  to  the  choice  of  the  facts.    Natural  history 
is  the  best  means  to  uphold  in  mankind  the  natural  in- 
clination for  observation.    There  is  no  danger  in  ma- 
king use  of  this  means  with  children,  whilst  there  would 
be  when  directing  them  too  soon  to  the  social  institu- 
tions.   There  is.no  science  more  profoundly  moral  than 
natural  history;  for  there  is  none,  that  gratifits  so  in- 
nocently the  insatiable  curiosity  of  the  human  species; 
that  presents  so  many  objects  of  religious  sentiment  and 
just  judgment.    It  is  no  question  here  about  the  specu- 
lative science,  not  about  Buffbnists,  Saussurians,  Vul- 
canists,  Neptunians,  &c.    The  natural  history  which  I 
speak  of  here,  is  a  science  of  facts — it  upholds  the 
spirit  of  observation — it  teaches  us  to  classify  ideas.  In- 
stead of  wasting  f.  e.  several  weeks  in  the  description 
of  the  Hippopotamus,  which  can  be  given  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, there  will  be  more  occupation  about  the  horse, 
the  ox,  and  the  domestic  fowls,  considered  in  the  state 
of  health  and  illness.    All  other  instruction  must  be  ac- 
cessory;  for  the  taste  and  the  tahnts  of  the  pupil  de- 
cide, if  he  can  enter  the  sanctuary  of  the  science. 
There  would  likewise  be  an  inconvenience  to  continue 
that  study  w  ithout  relaxation.    In  the  course  of  a  com- 
plete instruction  there  are  periods,  when  the  pupils, 
must  work  in  severe,  dry  and  abstract  sciences,  which, 
nevertheless,  are  indispensible.    But  natural  history  is 
easy  and  agreeable;  it  has  charms  which  are  alluring. 
Yet  it  disposes  the  imagination  to  repel  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  more  difficult  to  acquire  and  less  agree- 
able both  in  the  study  and  in  its  result.    There  must 
be  intervals  in  a  course  of  instruction,  when  we  should 
suspend  the  study  of  natural  history,  useful  as  it  is,  in 
order  not  to  injure  by  ihe  contrast  other  studies  oi  dif- 
ferent utility  and  another  degree  of  interest. 

The  study  of  mathematics  is  another  basis  of  this  sys- 
tem of  education.  Mathematics,  gentlemen,  is  the  most 
useful  science,  and  perhaps  the  most  necessary  of  all. 


It  must  have  one  of  the  first  places,  but  the  instructor 
must  not  forget  that  in  attending  to  the  sciences,  w  hich 
we  study,  we  are  in  one  of  the  three  following  situa- 
tions, and  that  he  ought  to  modify  that  of  mathematics, 
after  the  pupil  shows  sufficient  talents  either  for  one  or 
the  other.  First,  we  are  below  this  science,  and  only  able 
to  acquire  it  so  as  to  discover  its  merits,  and  to  desire 
to  go  deeper  into  it,  which  is  the  case  with  all  the 
young  men  in  the  course  of  their  education.  Then  the 
science  forms  and  exercises  our  reason — it  commands 
our  attention,  and  influences  our  judgment.  Second, 
our  mind  is  riper,  and  is  on  a  level  with  the  science. 
Then  we  possess,  we  enjoy,  we  judge  it,  and  it  cannot 
more  influence  our  manner  of  thinking,  which  is  alrea- 
dy fixed.  Third,  we  are  above  the  science,  it  gratifies 
us  no  more,  because  it  offers  no  farther  satifaction  to 
us.  Then  it  is  unavoidable  to  abandon  it  with  disgust, 
or  we  influence  it  and  change  its  face,  in  extending  its 
dominions  by  new  discoveries.  But  this  last  case  is  ve- 
ry rare;  for  it  realizes  itself  only  with  men  of  genius, 
full  of  the  spirit  of  invention.  Mathematics  is  one  of  the 
sciences,  which  frequently  exercise  the  greatest  power 
over  the  fickle  brain  of  youth,  and  rectify  their  reason- 
ing; but  in  other  cases  they  falsify  the  judgment.  This 
,  people  wish  to  see  proved  every  thing  like  a  theorem 
of  geometry;  they  repel  the  varieties  of  taste  and  feel- 
ing; their  imagination  is  dead  for  literature  and  arts, 
now  worthless  for  them.  Such  dispositions  exhibit  the 
disuse  of  mathematics,  and  show  that  it  is  requisite  to 
detach  the  pupil  from  that  science.  At  a  later  period 
he  will  return  to  it  with  more  success,  when  his  reason 
has  acquired,  by  other  studies,  power  enough  to  under- 
stand the  absurdity  of  applying  only  one  manner  of  rea- 
soning to  objects  of  various  character. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  study  of  history.    In  a 
complete  course  of  education,  no  one  will  contest  the 
importance  of  historical  studies.    This  study,  gentle- 
men, ought  to  begin  very  early.    The  history  of  the 
times  which  are  most  remote  from  us,  has  a  peculiar 
charm,  which  the  talent  of  the  greatest  historian  cannot 
communicate  to  that  of  modern  times.    The  tales  of 
mythology  have  analogy  with  the  natural  taste  of  infan- 
cy; heroic  centuries  are  better  for  a  more  advanced 
childhood,  when  it  is  youthful  to  move  the  heart,  and  to 
excite  the  imagination;  and  these  impressions  being  the 
sources  of  pleasure  and  interest,  for  which  the  pupil 
seeks  them,  become  the  reward  for  the  curiosity  of  a 
youthful  age.    It  is  certain  that  he  vanquishes  more 
easily,  in  this  way,  the  sterility  of  the  first  studies  of 
languages.    The  history  of  the  first  age  is  more  simple, 
the  historic  talesbecome  more  complicated,  as  we  ad- 
vance to  modern  ages.    Ancient  history  presents  a 
patriotic  interest,  which  subsequent  times  possess  only 
in  certain  periods,  and  in  few  nations;  an  interest  that 
creates  generous  feelings,  and  makes  them  more  lasting 
than  is  generally  supposed.    History  is  an  antecedent 
for  experience  in  society,  where,  without  it,  young  men 
are  exposed  to  the  cruel  alternative,  either  of  not  ac- 
quiring it  by  observation,  because  they  must  have  a 
fidse  view,  through  the  coloring  of  passions;  or,  by  a 
certainly  not  very  common  penetration  of  acquiring  that 
experience,  perhaps  after  irreparable  faults,  whjch  re- 
flection, during  the  course  of  education,  would  have 
spared  him.  The  study  of  history  compels  to  reflection, 
and  exercises  the  reasoning,  by  obliging  the  child  to 
observe  a  great  number  of  individualities.    In  a  public 
education,  his  relation  with  fellow  pupils  and  teachers, 
presents  a  part  of  this  observation,  and  it  will  always  re- 
quire the  greatest  ability  of  the  institutor  to  organize 
these  relations.    But  this  observation  can  only  be  com- 
pleted by  the  study  of  history,  which  embraces  the 
whole  life  of  celebrated  individuals,  and  revives  a  mul- 
titude of  deceased,  to  show  their  characters  in  all  their 
nudity.    The  immense  extension  of  history,  finally  pre- 
sents us  all  possible  combinations  of  human  qualities, 
and  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  examples,  which  closes 
its  opposite  extremities  with  the  hideous  picture  o 
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vices,  and  the  most  perfect  model  of  virtue,  that  we  can  j 
imitate. 

Gentlemen,  I  cannot  often  enough  repeat,  that  all 
education  prepares  for  the  state  of  society,  in  which  the 
pupil  ought  to  occupy  a  place.    Every  one  finds  there 
a  peculiar  destination,  and,  for  some,  that  destination 
will  influence  that  of  others.    All  need,  therefore,  to 
know  the  social  institutions,  all  must  know,  how  these 
institutions  constitute  the  collections  of  individuals  cal- 
led nations;  to  see  the  influence  which  their  particular 
character,  (the  result  of  the  whole  of  their  circumstan- 
ces,) that  determines  their  conduct,  and  by  this  their 
fate,  has  over  the  people.    Without  history,  this  learn- 
ing would  become  impossible.  It  alone  can  tell  us,  how 
nations  second  their  circumstances,  or  corrupt  the  fa- 
vorable advantages,  the  result  of  the  casual  concourse 
of  events — how  they  brave  adversity,  disarm  bad  for- 
tune, survive  great   catastrophes,  in  one  word,  how 
nations  make  their  own  destiny.    It  would  be  easy  to 
show,  the  usefulness  of  applying  the  historical  studies 
1o  objects,  which,  at  first,  seem  to  be  strange  to  them 
But  the  passionate  politics  of  the  day.  ought  to  be  al- 
ways strange  to  the  oral  instruction  of  history.  Neither 
indifference,  nor  neutrality  in  political  opinions,  have 
produced  this  observation.    Gentlemen,  1  am  not  at  all 
a  stranger  to  political  opinions,  and  my  own  are  entirely 
fixed.    But  I  belfeve  that  this  observation  is  common 
to  all  countries,  and  all  times;  for  accessory  distractions 
divert  the  attention  from  the  principal  object.  The 
circle  of  education  and  instruction  is  immense,  and  the 
time  consecrated  to  them  very  limited.    It  is  wise  to 
have  intervals  for  rest;  not  for  distraction,  and,  of  all 
these,  that  of  the  daily  politics  would  be  the  most  un- 
suitable.   How  foolish  to  inspire  or  command  political 
opinions!    If  we  have  an  aim  in  that  concern,  there 
exists  only  one  way  to  accomplish  it — by  upholding  in 
the  pupil  a  justness  of  spirit,  by  all  the  combinations  of 
education  and  instruction.    So  they  will  become  able 
to  judge,  soundly,  political  opinions,  when  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  know  and  to  discuss  them  in  the  world. 
Conclude  not,  gentlemen,  that  I  acknowledge  no  politi- 
cal opinion  preferable  to  others,  that  I  consider  all  as 
indifferent  hypotheses,  among  which,  every  one  may 
choose  after  his  own  caprice.    No,  sirs.   But  I  have  the 
conviction,  that  the  occupation  with  political  questions, 
ought  to  begin  as  late  as  possible,  for  they  are  naturally 
very  complicated;  great  knowledge  is  required  in  order 
to  judge  them.     there  needs,  at  last,  some  experience 
of  the  world  and  mankind, '.beyond  that  acquired  by  in- 
struction. I  have  no  faith  in  the  stability  of  commanded 
or  inspired  opinions.    Observation  shows  me  only,  the 
solid  ty  of  those  which  were  the  result  of  personal  con- 
viction.   And,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
general  verities,  there  are  no  absolute  political  truths. 
A  great  maturity  of  mind  and  reason,  can  alone  produce 
a  sound  judgment  of  this  kind,  and  nothing  is  easier  to 
break  and  vary,  than  opinions  blindly  adopted  after  the 
faith  of  another.    Only  one  political  virtue  ought  to  be 
inculcated  in  such  an  establishment,  and  that  is  patriot- 
ism, the  love  of  the  whole  country,  the  tvhole  people. 

I  have  explained  myself  very  largely  over  these  three 
objects,  for  I  consider  them  as  the  basis  of  instruction. 
All  other  studies  arrange  themselves  in  these  three 
classes,  as  auxiliaries  or  dependents  of  the  one,  or  the 
other,  or  of  all  three  together.  The  languages  are  the 
principal  auxiliaries,  for  their  utility  in  public  life  is  in- 
calculable. Ancient  languages  belong  to  the  learned 
classes,  already  more  than  numerous  in  your  country — 
the  modern  must  occupy  a  principal  place.  The  great- 
est advantage  will  be  in  the  use  made  of  them  in  prac- 
tical life;  for  America  is  a  resort  for  all  nations,  but 
principally  the  English,  French,  Spaniards,  and  Ger- 
mans. Geography,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  in- 
troduction to  philosophy,  are  studies  dependent  on  the 
three  first  indicated.  Add  drawing,  music,  gymnastic 
and  military  exercises.  Instrumental  music  must  be 
partial,  but  vocal  music  general,  if  there  is  no  organic 


impediment.    Talent  and  disposition  of  the  pupil  ought 
to  decide  the  time  he  must  devote  to  drawing. 

It  will  seem  singular  that  1  have  not  yet  mentioned 
any  thing  about  religion.  A  few  words  will  suffice. 
You  may  hear  there  preachers  of  every  doctrine,  as  soon 
as  they  choose  to  submit  to  the  rules  of  propriety,  to 
preach  nothing  that  endangers  the  morals  of  the  pupils. 
Tolerance  is,  at  Hofvvyl,  not  the  work  of  religious  in- 
difference, but  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  There  are 
no  educated  fanatics,  neither  are  there  unbelievers. 
The  only  care  taken  is,  that  no  prejudice  and  supersti- 
tion, under  any  form,  may  be  inculcated  by  the  preach- 
ers of  the  different  sects. 

Before  I  conclude,  gentlemen,  I  must  speak  of  a 
question,  often  heard  in  the  United  States,  the  country 
of  liberty  and  liberalism  by  preference.  The  examina- 
tion is  intimately  connected  with  my  ob  ject. 

Progress  of  the  human  mind!  Progress  of  knowledge, 
of  light!  These  are  expressions  often  pronounced,  but 
rarely  with  a  fixed  idea  of  their  signification.  If  only 
one  man  of  genius  adds  something  to  the  empire  of  hu- 
man intelligence,  then  we  have  already  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind.  The  human  species  inherits  the  pro- 
gress that  is  made  by  individuals  of  genius.  Every  man 
not  being  able  to  accept  such  inheritance,  the  more 
narrow  relations  of  the  nations,  vicinity  and  parentage 
cannot  determine  what  man  may  transmit  it  to  posterity. 

With  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  of  light  it  is 
quite  different.  It  supposes  a  more  or  less  general  dif- 
fusion of  human  knowledge  in  the  majority  of  a  nation. 
The  effect  is  not  reciprocal — the  progress  of  knowledge 
reacts  not  necessarily  upon  the  human  mind.  It  can  be 
stationary,  and  yet  knowledge  proceed;  with  one  word, 
the  progress  of  human  mind,  is  the  increasing  of  know- 
ledge acquired  by  the  whole  human  family,  abstractly 
considered;  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  light  is 
the  distribution,  the  augmenting  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, and  its  extension  among  a  greater  number  of 
individuals. 

No  one  appears  to  care  about  the  progress  of  the  hu- 
man mind — a  great  inconsequence,  but  general  among 
those  who  fear  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Many  per- 
sons advise  seriously  to  prevent  its  propagation;  and 
this  idea,  how  ridiculous  and  impossible  to  perform  it 
may  be,  is  now  fashionable  among  certain  people. 
Knowledge  is  an  excellent  thing,  and  1  understand  not, 
why  they  would  prescribe  it,  if  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 
But  there  can  be  the  abuse  of  it,  as  of  every  thing  else — 
ask  the  history  of  all  times  and  all  countries.  Would 
you,  gentlemen,  proscribe  the  use  of  fire,  because  it 
bums  the  inattentive,  instead  of  warming  him'  No! 
No  proscription  of  knowledge — no  impediment  to  its 
propagation;  but  let  us  treat  and  regulate  its  use;  dis- 
credit,  and,  if  necessary,  repress  its  abuse.  An  educa- 
tion, strongly  and  morally  combined,  will  teach  that  to 
future  generations;  when  religion  and  morals  will  not 
more  be  confounded  with  form  and  hypocrisy.  Then 
men  of  sound  head,  and  true  hearts,  will  do  it  by  this 
very  knowledge  itself. 


Outlines  of  a  plan  for  a  preparatory  School,  after  the  Fel- 
lenberg  si/stem. 

Gf.oiigitow,  Jan.  11,  1831. 
I  have  heretofore  stated,  that  I  was  willing  to  establish 
a  preparatory  school  in  this  district,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce Mr.  Fellenberg's  system,  until  [  can  determine  in 
which  part  of  this  country,  I  shall  found  an  entire  Hofwyl 
institution.  I  have,  therefore,  in  this  effort  to  show,  by 
putting  in  execution  a  portion  of  such  an  establishment, 
what  may  be  hoped  from  the  erection  of  a  complete 
one.  It  is  mv  desire  to  begin  by  acting,  and  not  by 
applying  for  the  patronage  of  others.  1  have  stated 
that  I  have  not  requested,  and  never  will  ask,  pecuniary 
aid.  1  have  learned,  that  such  aid  has  uniformly  proved 
injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  institution,  as  every  con- 
tributor claims  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  poli- 
cy; and,  while  they  pretend  to  support  it,  they  substi- 
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tute  for  its  established  system,  their  individual  views 
and  opinions,  which  are  oftentimes  capricious.  I  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  opposition  to  the  system,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  calculated  and  proved,  in  its  development, 
to  be  the  means  of  extending  knowledge  amongst  the 
people;  and  of  enabling  ihem  to  analyze  and  judge  the 
reasonings  of  those  who  have  hitherto  had  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  being  considered  the  learned  class.  And, 
as  in  the  United  States,  as  in  every  other  country,  there 
exists  a  class  who  are  not  producers,  but  who  live  by, 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  those  who  are  pro- 
ducers; while  I  respect  their  erudition,  I  am  not  incli- 
ned to  leave  to  them  alone  the  acquisition  of  learning, 
but  desire  to  make  their  fellow  citizens,  also,  their  fel- 
low sharers  in  the  blessings  of  knowledge.  It  is  re- 
quisite, therefore,  that  my  preparatory  school  should 
at  first  exclude  all  insi ruction,  which  is  beyond  practi- 
cal utility,  and  be  confined  to  useful  acquirements. 

I  have  stated,  that  the  practice  of  agriculture  in  the 
United  States,  is  so  essentially  different  from  that  of 
Europe,  that  whoever  would  attempt  to  introduce,  at 
once,  the  latter  into  this  country,  will  make  an  abortive 
effort,  and  an  unprofitable  speculation.  The  founder  of 
an  establishment,  such  as  1  propose  to  your  view,  must, 
therefore,  the  plough  in  hand,  commence  by  learning 
himself  the  practice  of  this  country;  and  I  have,  accord- 
ingly, engaged  to  assist  me,  a  person  well  known  to 
some  of  the  gentlemen  present,  who  has  had  large  ex- 
perience as  a  practical  farmer  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
result  of  whose  efforts,  in  a  ten  years  superintendence 
and  management  of  land  in  the  United  States,  can  be 
witnessed  in  this  immediate  neighborhood,  and  exhibits 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  tracts  adjoining  that  on  which 
he  has  applied  his  skill  and  labour.  My  attention  will 
be  devoted  to  obtain  certain  results  as  to  the  following 
points: 

1st.  To  study  the  quality  of  the  various  soils  of  the 
district,  and  to  ascertain  the  proper  course  to  give  them 
the  highest  degree  of  fertility  of  which  they  are  capable, 
by  mingling  their  substances  with  other  materials.  I 
shall  thus  discern  whether  the  mode  adopted  at  Hofwyl, 
under  nearly  similar  circumstances,  may  not  be  also 
adopted  in  the  district,  and  whether  we  may  not  obtain 
a  double  surface  by  d  ep  ploughing,  and  improve  the 
soil  by  giving  back  to  it  more  than  we  draw  from  it. 

2d.  To  endeavor  to  substitute,  for  the  present  very 
deficient  management,  a  betier  mode  of  producing  corn- 
post  or  manure — we  should  have  to  examine  the  pasture 
grounds,  and  the  stables  of  cattle,  and  ought  to  pro- 
scribe entirely,  the  practice  of  turning  them  out  through 
all  the  year,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night,  to  roam 
at  large,  unsheltered  and  unhoused — this  course  injures 
their  health,  and  wastes  their  dung.  We  should  seek 
to  erect  sheds,  weather  tight  and  durable,  at  small  cost, 
whereby  we  should  save  every  particle  of  manure,  and 
by  keeping  the  cattle  in  a  constant  state  of  cleanliness, 
contribute  most  materially  to  their  health,  and  to  the 
value  of  their  produce  or  their  labors.  And,  further, 
experiments  should  be  made  to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  artificial  manure,  of  a  quality  most  desirable 
for  the  soil  to  which  we  propose  to  apply  it. 

3d.  W*e  must  observe,  and  ascertain,  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  most  efficacious  mode  of  irrigating  the 
land,  whether  by  the  proper  application  of  the  various 
streams,  so  frequent  in  almost  every  tract,  or  by  the 
construction  of  hydraulic  machines,  within  the  art  of  the 
farmer  himself  to  fabricate.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this 
is  a  most  essential  mode,  and  that  the  earlier  its  adop- 
tion takes  place,  wherever  suitable  supply  can  be  had, 
the  greater  will  be  the  improvement,  and  especially  is 
such  improvement  desirable  and  attainable  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. 

To  the  foregoing  objects  must  our  agricultural  activi- 
ty be  devoted,  during  the  existence  of  this  preparatory 
school;  and,  surely,  it  is  an  object  of  no  small  import- 
ance to  reduce  to  an  absolutely  practicable  character, 
the  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and 


to  attempt  to  secure  the  desired  results.  But,  before  I 
can  teach  the  theory,  I  must,  myself,  perfectly  know 
and  comprehend  the  present  American  practice  of  ag- 
riculture;  and  I  must  candidly  state,  that  I  have  not  yet 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  it,  further  than  to  discern 
the  immense  difference  existing  between  it  and  that  of 
Europe:  To  enable  me  to  try  the  establishment  I  pro- 
pose, I  should  need  a  farm  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  acres 
at  a  moderate  rent;  or  the  payment  of  the  taxes  on 
which,  and  the  improvement,  I  trust,  and  feel  it  my  per- 
sonal interest  to  make  in  the  land,  would  be  considered 
a  satisfactory  compensation.  I  can  establish  the  repu- 
tation of  my  school,  and  secure  my  personal  advantage, 
only  by  successful  efforts,  and  well  conducted  perma- 
nent improvement.  Does  not  then  the  owner  largely 
participate  in  the  benefits?  To  aim  at  the  immediate 
establishment  of  an  entire  Hofwyl  institution,  even  on  a 
small  scale,  is  at  first  impossible,  even  had  I  a  million  of 
dollars  at  my  disposal;  for  such  teachers  as  the  system 
requires  would  be  wanting,  and  I  must  decline  calling 
to  my  aid  mere  pedagogue  journeymen,  who  look  more 
at  the  salary,  than  the  object  of  the  teaching;  for  I  shall, 
as  I  progress  with  the  institution,  myself  supply  the  re- 
quired teachers. 

In  the  preparatory  school,  it  will  not  be  in  my  power 
to  admit  the  poor,  for  I  shall  be  without  the  means  to 
do  so,  and  as  these  could  be  acquired  only  bv  an  asso- 
ciation of  donors,  loaners,  or  stockholders,  I  should 
thereby  lose  that  independence,  so  indispensable  to  the 
well  being  and  success  of  the  school.  I  must  try  an- 
other mode.  I  find  it  in  a  preparatory  school  for  teach- 
ers, and  for  that  class  of  society  who  are  able,  and  are 
willing,  to  pay  an  annual  remuneration,  and  to  pay  the 
same  half  yearly  in  advance.  It  is  desirable  that  this 
meeting,  who  have  competent  knowledge  of  the  rates 
which  would  meet  the  views  of  this  class,  should  fix  up- 
on  them;  and  I  repeat,  I  desire  not  to  collect  money, 
but  to  merit  it,  by  the  establishment  and  well  conduct- 
ing of  the  institution.  This  remuneration  being  fixed, 
ten  pupils  would  be  required  to  open  the  preparatory 
school,  the  parents  of  whom  should  select  from  amongst 
themselves  one,  and  myself  another  member,  to  form  a 
committee,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  decide,  whether 
the  son  of  this  or  that  mechanic,  or  farmer,  may  he  ad- 
milted  to  the  school,  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  establish- 
ed price;  and  who  ought  to  pay  quarterly  in  advance, 
one  half  in  money,  and,  if  he  so  desire  it,  the  other  half 
in  produce,  labor,  &c.  at  the  current  rates  of  the  day. 
As  soon  as  the  number  of  pupils,  paying  the  established 
rate,  shall  rise  to  twenty,  I  would  propose  to  admit  gra- 
tuitously, subject  to  the  decision  of  the  committee,  one 
poor  pupil  for  every  five;  and  when  to  thirty,  one  for 
every  four  of  those  who  pay. 

Those  who  desire  to  receive  instruction  to  qualify 
them  for  teachers,  will,  in  addition  to  the  course  com- 
mon to  all,  receive  the  particular  lessons  required  for 
their  object,  and  it  is  wished  that  this  meeting  would 
decide  upon  the  sum  which  they  also  ought  to  pay  for 
their  admission. 

The  pupils  must  be  not  less  than  ten  years  of  age 
able  to  read  and  write  tolerably — the  young  teachers 
should  be  seventeen  years  of  age,  able  to  read  and  write 
correctly,  and  be  provided  with  a  testimonial  of  their 
good  moral  conduct,  signed  by  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  town  from  which  they  come.  The  pupils  will  be 
found  in  board  and  washing,  and  treated  with  care- 
they  must  be  sound  in  health,  and  will  be  expected  to 
provide  themselves  with  mattress,  bedding,  and  cloth- 
ing: A  simple  but  not  expensive  uniform,  the  same  for 
both  rich  and  poor,  to  be  provided  at  the  charge  of  the 
parents;  who  will  also  be  charged  with  the  cost  of  the 
books,  stationery,  and  mathematical  and  philosophical  in- 
struments,  provided  for  each  of  them.  Whether  a  daily 
Normal  should  be  opened,  is  a  question  which  I  could 
not  now  decide. 

All  correspondence  of  the  pupils,  except  that  with 
their  parents,  must  pass  through  my  hands;  and  I  must 
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not  permit,  without  first  conferrng  with  me,  that  books, 
or  other  presents,  should  be  given  to  the  pupils.  I 
must  prohibit  entirely  all  presents,  made  to  the  teachers 
whom  I  admit,  while  the  pupils  remain  with  me.  Pa- 
rents are  admitted  at  all  tiroes  to  the  school,  and  the 
lessons  will  be  public;  so  that  every  visitor,  who  con- 
ducts himself  in  a  respectable  manner,  will  be  received 
with  pleasure,  having  first  presented  himself  to  me,  or 
to  the  teacher  who  may  be  the  tutor  of  the  day,  in  or- 
der to  be  introduced  into  the  school  room  without  dis- 
turbing the  scholars.  Except  at  the  vacations,  or  in 
cases  of  great  emergency  in  their  families,  pupils  can- 
not leave  the  establishment.  But  they  may,  at  their 
option,  remain  during  the  vacation  without  extra  charge, 
unless  they  participate  in  the  excursions  during  the  re- 
cess, which  they  may  do,  the  expenses  of  which,  being 
confined  to  strict  moderation,  will  be  borne  by  their 
parents.  It  is  proper  that  I  should  know  the  amount 
of  pocket  money,  which  each  pupi!  brings  with  him,  or 
is  furnished  to  him  during  the  term. 

The  expulsion  of  a  pupil  rests  on  the  decision  of  the 
committee,  but  can  be  the  consequence  only  of  repeated 
proofs  of  incorrigibility;  or  if  parents  interfere,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  injure  the  principles  on  which  the  insti- 
tution rests,  or  to  impair  its  general  discipline. 

The  course  of  education  will  be 

1st.  The  modern  languages,  French,  German,  and 
Spanish,  where  desired;  every  one  will  be  taught  Eng- 
lish, and  the  natural  mode  will  be  followed,  which  com- 
mences with  practice,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  rules 
of  grammar.  In  this  manner,  two  or  at  most  two  and  a 
hall  years  suffice  to  learn  these  languages  perfectly. 
The  ancient  languages  will  not  be  excluded;  and  such 
parents  as  desire  it,  will  express,  in  writing,  that  they 
wish  them  to  be  substituted  for  the  modern.  In  that 
case,  I  shall  commence  with  the  Greek,  and  endeavor 
to  reduce  the  time  of  learning  them,  as  far  as  is  consist- 
ent with  their  effectual  acquisition.  I  repeat,  that  I 
propose  to  admit  only  such  instruction  as  tends  to  gene- 
ral utility.  Greek  and  Latin  are  useful  only  for  one, 
fortunately  not  the  most  numerous  class  of  society,  viz. 
the  so  called  learned  professions.  The  rich  stores  of 
ancient  writers,  shall  not  be  withheld  from  those  who 
do  not  study  the  languages  in  which  they  were  compo- 
sed; for  1  propose  to  devote,  daily,  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  reading  the  best  translations  of  the  works  of  ancient 
authors. 

2d.  Mathematics,  including  a  special  practical  course, 
to  which  may  be  admitted  young  men  not  belonging  to 
the  establishment,  provided  their  moral  deportment  is 
unobjectionable.  A  course  of  three  years,  I  judge, 
would  be  required  to  perfect  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  ge- 
ometry, (and,  perhaps,  a  summary  of  mechanics,)  natu- 
ral philosophy,  theoretical  and  practical,  and  geogra- 

^  3d.  Natural  history,  a^  mentioned  in  my  second  lec- 
ture, and  attention  will  especially  be  directed  to  the 
natural  history  of  the  United  States;  chemistry,so  taught 
as  to  lead  the  mind  ot  the  pupil  to  new  researches,  ac- 
companied by  such  practical  manipulations,  as  shall  lead 
him  to  appreciate  their  true  value  in  the  pursuits  of  life. 
Analysis,  so  essential  to  enable  us  to  discern  in  every 
thing  its  real  utility,  and  to  guard  us  against  the  delu- 
sions presented  by  brilliant  phrases  and  elegant  sen- 
tences,  conveying  but  little  sense. 

4th.  History — so  much  has  been  said  on  that  branch, 
in  the  second  lecture,  that  to  dilate  on  the  pleasure  and 
benefit  derived  from  attentive  reading  of  it,  would  be 
superfluous.  Let  me,  therefore,  only  indicate  the  order 
in  which  it  should  be  attended  to-  The  history  of  the 
people  of  Asia,  Africa,  Greece,  Rome;  of  the  middle 
affes,  down  to  the  discovery  of  America,  and  thence  to 
our  own  time,  should  be  treated  in  such  a  manner  as 
may  enable  the  pupil  to  read  with  profit  the  best  histo- 
rians of  antiquity,  and  of  modern  ages;  but  the  history 
of  America  should  occupy  a  large  share  of  attention; 


for  in  it  we  trace  the  progress  of  6ocial  institutions,  and 
their  history,  that  the  pupil  may  be  conversant,  not  on- 
ly in  the  events  of  his  country,  but  also  in  the  more  in- 
teresting, and,  to  him,  much  more  important  affairs  of 
the  United  States — a  knowledge  which  will  make  him 
a  good  patriot  and  an  enlightened  citizen,  who  knows 
his  duties,  and  estimates  his  rights,  defending  the  one 
and  executing  the  other — discerning  and  electing  for 
his  representatives,  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  one  of 
his  own  class,  from  amongst  his  friends  and  immediate 
neighbors,  and  discarding  such  as  might  be  unfit  to 
represent  his  feelings  and  needs,  or  to  take  a  share  in 
the  direction  of  the  common  weal. 
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Extract  from  the  Meteorological  Register,  taken  at  the 
State  Capitol — Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
by  William  Musgrave,  Librarian. 
MAY,  1831. 
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Days  of  the  month. 

1,3,6,11,23,27, 

2,14,16,20,25, 

4,8,21, 

5,10,12,15,18,28,29,30,31, 

7,24,26, 

9,22, 

13, 

17, 

19, 


Weather. 
M. 

days  Clear, 
"  Cloudy, 
"  Rain, 
"  Fair, 
"  Cloudy, 
"  Clear, 
"  Rain, 
"  Cloudv, 
"    L't  Rain. 


A. 

Cloudy. 
Clear. 
Clear. 
Clear. 
Rain. 
Show'y. 
Cloudy, 
Cloudy, 
th.  gust. 


On  the  31st  at  noon  thermometer  at  84°  the  highest. 
On  the  9th  in  the  morning,  thermometer  at  40°  the 
lowest.    Range  in  the  month,  44. 

On  the  14th  at  noon,  barometer  at  29. 90°,the,high- 
est.  On  the  8th  at  noon  barometer  at  29.00,  the  low- 
est.   Range  in  the  month  00.90. 

The  wind  has  been  9  days  east  of  the  meridian,  15 
days  west  of  it,  2  days  north,  and  5  days  south. 
<    There  was  rain  on  the  4th,  7  8  11  15  19  21  22  24  26 
27th.    The  heaviest  rains  were  on  the  19th  21  22  26th. 

On  the  9th  snow  showers.  On  the  19:h  and  22d, 
thunder  gusts.  On  the  9th  and  10th,  cold  high  winds 
from  the  west  and  north  west. 

The  greateivpart  of  the  month  was  cold,  wet.disagree- 
able  weather,  nearly  like  the  month  of  May,  in  1828. 

This  month  was  12°  warmer  than  last  April,  and  1° 
colder  than  May  1830. 

I  find  by  frequent  observations  of  3  thermometers  1 
have  at  this  place,  whether  within  or  out  of  doors,  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  both  summer  and  win- 
ter, becomes  stationary  fiom  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing-till  sun  rise,  and  sometimes  after.  I  would  wish  to 
know  whether  it  be  so  in  other  places,  which  some  of 
your  correspondents  could  readily  ascertain. 


TEMPERANCE  ADDRESS. 

Supposing  our  readers  would  wish  to  be  informed,from 
time  to  time,  of  the  prospects  of  the  Temperance  Society 
in  this  State,  we  were  anxious  to  obtain  copies  or  the 
speechesthat  were  delivered  at  the  semi-annual  meeting, 
held  at  Dr.  Skinner's  church  in  February  last,  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  a  copy  of  either  till  the  present 
time.  The  following,  which  we  have  been  politely  fa- 
voured with,  was  the  first  speech  delivered  in  order,  and 
we  hope  soon  to  obtain  the  others. 

After  the  report  of  the  Managers  bad  been  read, 
J.  R.  Txson,  Esq.  rose  and  said: 

Mr.  President, — In  rising  to  move  the  adoption  and 
publication  of  your  report,  I  crave  the  indulgence  of 
saying  a  few  words  upon  the  general  subject.  A  friend 
has  intimated  to  me  that  this  society  does  not  proceed 
upon  such  narrow  principles  as  to  exclude  from  partici- 
pating in  its  discussions,  those  who  do  not  belong  to  it. 
I  hope  therefore,  to  be  pardoned  for  the  rashness  of  ap- 
pearing as  a  speaker,  before  so  respectable  and  numer- 
ous an  assemblage.  I  can  yield,  sir,  to  no  one  in  a 
warm  and  heartfelt  desire  for  the  success  of  the  great 
cause  which  has  engaged  the  labours  of  this  society — 
nor  can  any  one  more  highly  appreciate  the  simple- 
minded  integrity  of  those  whose  personal  sacrifices  have 
been  so  large  in  its  behalf.  I  may  be  allowed,  never- 
theless, to  confess  that  a  long  time  had  elapsed,  and 
much  labour  had  been  expended,  before  I  could  admit 
that  temperance  societies  could  be  productive  of  bene- 
ficial results.  I  was  inclined  to  doubt  both  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  zeal  displayed,  and  the  probability  of  a 
good  and  lasting  impression.    But  the  period  is  past 


when  uncertainty  in  reference  to  either  would  be  ra- 
tional or  excusable,  and  the  time  is  arrived  for  aug- 
mented and  stronger  effort,  for  a  more  lively  and  ani- 
mated zeal.  !  had  not  asked  myself  the  question  what, 
but  a  disinterested  motive  of  philanthropy,  could  in- 
duce men  to  expose  themselves  to  censure  and  ridi- 
cule,in  attacking  a  deeply-rooted, wide-spread, and  deso- 
lating vice!  I  did  not  stay,  sir,  to  reflect  that  though 
prejudice  on  the  one  hand,  and  drunkards  on  the  other, 
might  oppose  a  brief  resistance  to  the  friends  of  tem- 
perance, yet  that  the  one  would  be  overthrown  by  the 
power  of  facts,  and  the  others  though  they  might  not 
disappear,  would  be  less  likely  to  multiply.  The  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  the  exertions  of  this  society,  I  may 
assure  it  from  the  personal  knowledge,  has  carried 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  many  who  have  not  formally 
united  with  it — it  has  friends  in  quarters  which  were 
formerly  the  strong  holds  of  the  very  object  of  its  pur- 
suit and  proscription. 

Sir,  you  have  every  reason  to  persevere  in  the  good 
work  you  have  undertaken;  for  many  who  are  content- 
ed with  privately  assisting-,  are  alive  to  its  importance; 
and  many  whose  names  are  not  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution, have  been  aroused  through  its  agency  to 
contribute  by  precept  and  example  to  the  destruction 
of  the  fell  monster  which  lays  waste  our  land.  There 
is  reason,  sir,  to  believe  that  although  in  and  about  Phila- 
delphia, intemperance  has  taken  deep  root,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  society  has  been  powerfully  felt.  Several 
farmers  around  the  city  exclude  ardent  spirits  from  their 
fields  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  are  anxiously  •  endea- 
vouring to  prevent  the  use  of  it  at  harvest.  Bat  it  is  in 
towns  and  villages  that  the  root  shoots  deepest,  and 
whence  spread  the  radiating  branches  of  the  noxious 
tree,  till  they  reach  the  comfortable  home  of  the  virtu- 
ous ploughman.  Branches  sir,  which  are  as  numerous  as 
the  heads  of  the  Hydra,  would  be  almost  uselessly 
lopped — the  trunk  must  be  aimed  at,  the  root  must  be 
withered.  It  is  therefore  a  gratifying  fact  that  in  many 
villages  of  Chester,  Bucks,  and  Montgomery  counties, 
the  evil  is  acknowledged  to  be  sensibly  diminished; 
taverns,  it  is  true,  abound,  but  their  customers  are 
fewer.  I  have  it  upon  good  authority,  that  in  Connels- 
ville,  a  town  of  Fayette  county,  where  there  were  for- 
merly Jive  stores  which  sold  spirituous  liquor,  there 
now  exists  but  one  which  consents  to  keep  it,  and  that 
its  sales  are  reduced  to  one  fourth  at  most,  of  what  they 
were  when  it  was  vended  by  all  the  stores  of  the  bo- 
rough. In  short,  intelligence  of  the  most  cheering 
character,  as  to  the  aroused  state  of  public  sentiment, 
periodically  arrives  from  the  north  and  the  south,  the 
east  and  the  west.  The  fact  of  its  general  exclusion 
from  tables,  where  its  presence  was  once  deemed  re- 
quisite to  the  rites  of  hospitality,  is  honourable  to  the 
efficiency  of  this  society.  The  dimininution  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  whiskey  and  the  means  resorted  to  for  less- 
ening the  inordinate  number  of  licensed  tippling  hou- 
ses, within  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  so  ru- 
inous to  the  morals  and  habits  of  our  labouring  poor  

may  be  justly  attributed  to  the  diffusive  influence  of 
the  temperance  cause.  Already  have  the  owners  of 
steam  boats  recognized  the  cry  of  suffering  humanity 
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by  imitating  the  example  set  by  their  passengers  at 
home.  Merchant  ships,  sir,  destined  to  remote  and 
tempestuous  seas,  do  not  always  of  late,  regard  it  as  ne- 
cessary to  provide  as  an  article  of  sea  stores,  this  hither- 
to indispensable  commodity;  nor  may  I  omit  that  the 
commutation  of  a  compensatory  increase  of  wages  for 
the  grog  rations  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States — is  highly  creditable  to  the  feeling  which  gave  it 
birth.  Though  these  facts  speak  a  strong  language  on 
behalf  of  temperance  societies,  it  must  not  be  conceal- 
ed that  intemperance  still  prevails  to  an  extent  in  our 
city,  state,  and  country,  which  calls  loudly  for  the  further 
exertions  of  the  virtuous  and  patriotic. 

It  has  been  asserted,  sir,  that  the  friend^  of  tempe- 
rance, in  trying  to  lessen  this  evil,  transcend  their  legiti- 
mate duty;  that  intemperance  is  a  matter  of  private 
concern;  and  that  the  man  who  chooses  habitually  to 
s;et  drunk,  is  amenable  only  to  himself  and  bis  Maker. 
Let  us  see  whether  this  opinion  be  defensible,  upon  the 
grounds  of  sound  reason  and  unsophisticated  logic.  Let 
us  try  it,  for  a  moment,  upon  the  plain  principles  of  rela- 
tive interest,  apart  from  the  dictates  of  religion.  War, 
pestilence,  and  famine,  are  regarded  as  evils  of  a  fearful 
dye — they  desolate  fair  and  extensive  regions — depopu- 
lation and  ruin  are  the  trophies  of  their  victories.  They 
are  national  tornadoes,  which  either  convulse  and  up- 
root the  elements  of  political  existence,  or  destroy  with 
a  cruelty  alike  irresistible  and  impetuous.  Intempe- 
rance, though  a  milder  breeze,  makes  up  in  invidious- 
ness  what  it  wants  in  direct  power.    It  does  not  anni- 
hilate with  a  blast,  but  it  undermines  and  withers  as  a 
mildew.    Its  approaches  are  not  boisterous  or  sudden, 
but  slow,  silent,  and  unseen.    It  steals,  with  a  steady 
but  sure  influence,  every  vestige  of  personal  honour,  and 
leaves  its  victim,  not  crushed  by  arms,  or  dead  by  fa- 
mine  and  distemper,  but  powerless  in  frame,  paralised 
in  intellect,  and  gangrened  or  tainted  in  his  moral  es- 
sence.   But  it  is  not  the  reeling  maudlin  whose  fate 
excites  the  most  commiseration — it  is  his  family,  his  wife, 
his  children.    A  decayed  credit,  a  ruined  reputation, 
a  bankrupt  fortune,  constitute  a  portion  of  its  effects — 
the  rest  can  be  seen  and  read  in  the  countenances  of 
those  around  him.    If  the  victim  of  this  fiery  Moloch, 
as  it  has  been  iiptly  named,  be  a  son,  who  can  paint  the 
agony  of  his  parents,  as  it  "  brings  down  their  gray  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave."    See  him  just  entering  into 
manhood,  the  fairest  visions  of  a  brilliant  future  dancing 
in  gay  perspective  before  him,  when  he  is  suddenly  pre- 
cipitated into  an  abyss  of  infamy  and  degradation!  If 
he  be  a  father,  bound  to  the  solemn  duties  of  that  re- 
sponsible relation,  who  can  describe  the  shame  and 
grief  his  indulgence  may  entail!    Many  an  instance 
could  be  related  of  fami'ies  reduced  to  the  lowest  con- 
dition of  indigence,  from  comparative  wealth  and  an 
envied  social  station,  doomed  to  endure  the  cold  neglect 
of  their  acquaintance,  or  the  more  withering  and  hu- 
miliating glances  of  pity.    In  fine,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  visit  those  abodes,  in  which  wretchedness  in  all  its  di- 
versified and  sickening  forms  is  presented,  to  have  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  its  domestic  ravages. — Cast  your 
eye  from  this  scene  of  domestic  horror  to  the  institu- 
tions founded  by  public  charity,  for  poverty  and  disease. 


Enter  the  alms-houses  of  your  country,  and  inquire  how 
many  of  their  inhabitants  have  been  reduced  by  it,  to 
the  wretched  necessity  of  dragging  out  an  ignoble  exist- 
ence within  their  confines.  Ask  of  their  inmates — those 
victims  of  complicated  disorders;  those  subjects  of  pre- 
mature decay,  or  miserable  old  age — to  recount  the 
moral  wounds  they  have  inflicted,  the  hearts  they  have 
broken,  the  fortunes  they  have  undone.  If  we  look  at 
its  effects  in  a  political  point  of  view,  we  shall  find  it  to  be 
an  evil  equally  injurious  and  formidable.  The  commu- 
nity which  is  extensively  subject  to  its  influence,  would 
be  seen  gliding  down  the  stream  of  respectability  and 
power.  National  faith  would  be  disregarded,  and  na- 
tional happiness  and  virtue  would  be  empty  sounds.  It 
is  the  nourishing  aliment  of  crime  in  all  its  varieties. 
Whether  intemperance  so  corrupts  the  heart,  and  de- 
bases the  moral  feelings  that  crime  is  indulged  in  for 
its  own  sake;  or  is  the  result  of  the  necessity  which  it 
produces,  I  may  not  determine;  but  certain  it  is,  the 
annals  of  criminal  justice  prove  its  lamentable  influence. 
Few  atrocities  are  committed,  the  remote  or  immediate 
causes  of  which  cannot  be  traced  to  intemperance.  Let 
our  prisons — those  receptacles  of  degraded  humanity — 
be  searched,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  hand  of  intemperance  first  undermined  the 
moral  edifice.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  present, 
by  description,  an  idea  commensurate  with,  the  sad  re- 
ality. If  the  cases  which  occur  in  a  single  year  in  Penn- 
sylvania were  collected,  and  the  desolating  consequen  - 
ces  of  each  recited,  they  would,  I  am  persuaded,  disclose 
an  aggregation  of  calamity  and  horror,  an  epitome  of 
ruin  and  dismay,  which,  in  enormity  and  extent,  would 
far  transcend  the  ravages  we  have  ever  witnessed  from 
pestilence,  famine,  and  war!  There  is  at  least  one  re- 
markable difference  between  it  and  them,  and  which 
serves  to  distinguish  intemperance,  not  only  from  the 
destroyers  just  named,  but  from  every  other  species  of 
vice.  It  is  in  its  duration.  War  may  expend  its  fury, 
and  pestilence  and  famine  subside,  but  this  deadly  pas- 
sion increases  with  its  indulgence,  and  each  successive 
hour  adds  new  monuments  to  its  triumphs.  Let  the 
drunkard  be  surrounded  by  his  crowd  of  martyrs — let 
him  be  completely  shipwrecked  in  his  fortune — let  him, 
with  the  certainty  of  fate,  be  rapidly  sinking  into  the 
grave,  and  he  still  hugs  the  object  of  his  affection;  still 
he  drinks  the  "leperous  distilment,"  which  holds  greater 
enmity  with  man  than  the  "cursed  hebenon"  of  Shaks- 
peare. 

May  I  now,  sir,  be  entitled  to  ask,  whether  the  vice 
of  drunkenness  be  so  purely  a  matter  of  individual  con- 
cern, as  not  to  permit  the  intervention  and  agency  of 
others'  Is  the  plague,  or  yellow  fever,  of  so  little  gene- 
ral account,  as  not  to  require  the  prudence  of  caution- 
ary measures,  to  limit  its  extension  or  stop  its  course? 
Are  those  who  suffer  from  the  malady,  the  only  persons 
who  are  interested  in  its  termination?  And  can  it  be 
said,  that  intemperance- — the  evils  of  which  are  more 
alarming,  because  more  permanent  and  enduring;  evils 
which  disorder  domestic  society,  and  aim  at  the  vitals 

•  of  national  happiness,  safety,  and  fame — is  not  a  matter 

•  of  public  concernment?    Have  societies,  composed  of 
the  most  estimable  citizens  of  the  nation,  no  concern 
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with  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens?   Nothing- to  do  with  the  ravages  committed  in  the 
social  and  domestic  circle?  Nothing'  with  the  well-being' 
of  the  state,  with  the  protection  of  its  national  honour 
and  political  glory — nothing  with  the  transmission  of 
these,  unpolluted  and  unimpaired,  to  succeeding  ages' 
But  to  return  to  the  idea  with  which  I  set  out, 
permit  me  to  observe  that  efforts  must  not  be  relax- 
ed, because  they  h:ive  been  p  u-tially  successful — ddi- 
g-ence^must  not  be  slackened  because  its  utility  has 
been  glaringly  manifest.    Sir,  it  is  hoped  that  this  So- 
ciety, in  connexion  with  its  sister  associations  elsewhere, 
will  persevere  in  the  good  work  they  have  begun,  till 
the  national  stain  shall  be  purged  and  wiped  away;  till 
by  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  the  influence  of 
truth,  intemperance  arising  from  ardent  spirits  shall  be 
known  only  as  a  matter  of  history,  shall  be  known  only 
as  a  vice  to  which  numberless  Americans,  at  a  particu- 
lar period  of  their  annals,  were  sttangely  addicted.  If 
ever  that  golden  age  should  arrive,  and  history  should 
inform  it,  that  notwithstanding  the  moral  and  physical 
disasters,  the  accumulated  and  various  ills  which  attach- 
ment to  a  beverage  called  ardent  spirits  produced,  the 
poisoned  chalice  was  still  indulged,  would  it  not  pro- 
nounce the  tradition  fabulous,  and  unworthy  of  rational 
credence? 

I  move  you,  sir,  that  the  report  of  the  Managers, 
which  has  just  been  read,  be  adopted  and  published. 
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Thursday  Evening,  June  16. 
Select  Cocncil. —  Mr.  Ne'flf  presented  a  petition  from 
Israel  E.  James,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Franklin  and  Scott's  Legacies. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  Mr. 
William  Strickland,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Wills'  Legacy. 

Philadelphia,  June  16,  1831. 
Sir — I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  through  you, 
the  accompanying  plan  and  elevation  of  a  design  for  the 
"Wills"  hospital,  to  the  notice  and  consideration  of  the 
city  councils. 

The  parts  of  the  design,  which  are  represented  by 
strong  colours,  are  intended  to  be  first  built;  they  consist 
wholly  of  a  centre  building,  the  dimensions  of  which  are 
74  feet,  by  87  feet. 

The  wings,  part  of  which  are  represented  in  faint  co- 
louring, may  be  extended  to  the  full  limits  of  the  lot  ap- 
propriated to  the  building.  They  consist  simply  of  a 
series  of  chambers  opening  into  a  verandah  or  wide  hall, 
one  story  in  height. 

I  have  estimated  the  cost  of  constructing  the  centre 
building  according  to  the  elevation,  including  pillars  of 
stone,  to  be  $25,000. 

With  great  respect,  your  ob'dt  serv't, 

WILLIAM  STRICKLAND. 

To  John  M.  Scott,  Esq. 

Mr.  Lippincott  presented  a  petition  from  Mr.  John 
Hemphill,  for  leasing  a  wharf  on  Schuylkill,  which  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  Chesnut  street  wharf  on 
the  Schuylkill. 

Mr.  Duane  presented  the  following  petition  from  the 
Marine  Railway  company,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Watering  Committee. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  petition  of  the  Philadelphia  Marine  Railway  com- 
pany, resectfully  sheweth,  that  with  m«ch  labor  and 
considerable  cost,  the  company  hare  erected  a  Marine 
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Railway,  the  use  of  which  greatly  facilitates  the  repair- 
ing of  the  hulls  of  ships;  and  the  advantages  of  this  mode 
in  caulking,  coppering,  &.c.  are  so  apparent  that  the 
masters  and  owners  of  stranger  vessels  coming  into  this 
port,  have  taken  advantage  of  it,  to  have  their  vessels 
uepaired;  thus  adding  to  the  trade  and  circulation  of 
Philadelphia,  all  that  sum,  which  but  for  this  superior 
mode  of  repairing,  would  have  been  expended  else- 
where. 

This  convenience  may  also  be  an  inducement  to  stran- 
ger ships  to  visit  our  port. 

These  beneficial  effects  are  in  addition  to  those  re- 
sulting from  the  Railway,  to  the  Philadelphia  shipping. 

They  have  now  the  means  of  being  most  perfectly  re- 
paired, and  at  a  moderate  expense;  and  die  good  con- 
dition and  character  of  Philadelphia  ships  will  insure 
them  a  preference,  in  freight  or  charter,  abroad  as  well 
as  ai  home. 

The  company  in  every  thing  they  have  done  have 
made  the  excellence  and  utility  ot  the  establishment  the 
first  consideration,  and  in  the  apportionment  of  advan- 
tages, the  public,  in  truth  will  be  found  to  have  the 
greater  share. 

The  company  are  desirous  that  this  establishment 
should  combine  every  possible  convenience  to  the  ship- 
ping interest;  and  for  this  purpose  they  pray: 

That  the  Councils  will  grant  permission  to  erect  in 
the  yard  a  hydrant — the  company  being  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  laying  down  and  fixing  the  pipe  and  hydrant. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  have  a  cheap  and  convenient 
means  of filling  with  water  ships  which  have  leaks,  that 
cannot  be  so  effectually  discoveied  in  any  other  w  ay. 

This  practice  would  be  more  and  more  used  in  pro- 
portion as  its  utility  became  known;  it  would  be  one 
means  of  increasing  confidence  in  vessels  repaired  at 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Councils  will  perceive  the  import- 
ance of  this  in  a  public  view. 

Besides  the  larger  cock,  used  for  filling  the  holds  of 
leaky  vessels,  they  would  ask  permission  to  attach  to 
the  pipe  a  smaller  hydrant-cock,  such  as  is  used  by  fami- 
lies for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  carpenters 
and  labourers  to  drink  and  wash. 

In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  fire  the  bottoms  of 
ships — here  the  hydrant  with  a  hose  directing  pipe, 
would  be  a  security  against  accidents,  as  also  from  those 
attending  the  boiling  of  pilch  kettles,  &c. 

It  facilitates  the  repairing  of  ships  to  wash  the  bot- 
tom on  coming  on  land. 

All  those  services  a  hydrant  would  render  to  the 
shipping-  of  our  port,  to  foster  which  is  to  advance  the 
interest  of  every  branch  of  industry  throughout  the  city. 

The  company  do  therefore  petition  your  honourable 
bodies,  to  grant  permission  to  erect  within  the  compa- 
ny's yard  a  hydrant,  as  above  described,  and  for  the 
purposes  aforementioned. 

And  that  the  same  may  be  for  a  nominal  rent,  or  a 
rent  as  small  as  possible;  because,  from  a  careful  view 
of  the  case,  it  will  be  evident  thut  the  company  could 
not  collect  much  from  this  source,  indeed  the  company 
are  disposed  that  the  Councils  should  fix  a  certain  rate, 
not  to  be  exceeded,  for  the  use  of  the  pipe,  hose,  &c. 
The  expense  of  laying  the  pipe,  procuring  hose,  &c 
will  also  be  considerable,  and  it  may  require  some  time 
to  make  our  own  citizens,  as  well  as  strangers  acquaint- 
ed with  the  advantages  of  this  method  in  many  cases. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  a  hydrant  or  fire-plug, 
so  set  up,  would  be  available  in  case  of  fire  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  serve  this  purpose  as  well  as  those  erect- 
ed exclusively  for  that  end. 

To  afford  the  proposed  plan  a  fair  trial,  the  grant 
should  be  for  some  years. 

An  early  determination  on  the  part  of  the  councils 
will  enable  the  company  to  prepare  their  materials 
and  commence  operation  without  delay  and  uncertainty. 
All  which  is  respectfuly  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
company.       RICHARD  RONALD  SON,  President 
Mr.  Kittera,  from  the  committee  on  Wills'  Lega.cy, 
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offered  the  following' resolution,  which  was  laid  on  the 
table  at  the  rt -quest  of  some  of  the  members,  who  were 
anxious  lohave  othei  plans  before  they  acted  on  it. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  anil  Common  Councils,  that 
the  committee  on  ihe  \\  WW  legacy  be  authorised  to 
adopt  a  plan  f  r  an  hospital,  such  as  is  contemplated 
by  the  will  of  the  late  James  Wills — and  that  they  cause 
to  be  erected  without  delay  the  centre  building  there- 
of, and  that  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  25,000  dollars  be 
appropriated  fiom  the  trust  fund,  now  held  by  the  cor- 
poration under  the  will  of  the  said  testator.  And  that 
the  sum  aforesaid  be  paid  upon  orders  drawn  by  the 
said  committee  on  the  Mayor  and  Treasurer,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  trust  fund  standing  in  their  names  and  be 
charged  to  the  same. 

Mr.  Kittera  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  by  both  Councils,  and  Messi*.  Kittera, 
Worrell,  Israel  and  Leiper  were  appointed  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Ccmmon  Councils;  that 
in  addition  to  the  standing  Committees  heretofore  ap- 
pointed, there  shall  be  a  Committee  consisting  of  two 
members  from  each  Council,  to  be  called  the  committee 
on  Franklin  and  Scott's  Legacies,  who  shall  from  time 
to  time  report  the  condition  and  management  of  said 
Legacies,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  they  may  think 
proper  to  enforce  the  re-payment  of  all  monies  now  due 
and  hereafter  to  become  due  to  said  funds. 

The  ordinance  passed  by  the  Common  Cotincil  at 
their  last  meeting  relative  to  the  resetting  of  curb  slones 
Was  negatived  by  the  Select  Council. 

The  Select  Council  adjourned  to  Thursday  evening 
next. 

Common  Council — Mr.  Wetherill  called  up  f  r  cor. 
sideration  the  revised  ordinances  Nos.  2  and  3,  relating 
to  High  and  Second  streets'  market  limit*,  which  were 
passed  by  the  Common  Council  with  amendments,  and 
sent  to  the  Select  Council. 

Mr.  Johnson  offered  an  ordinance  relative  to  the  City 
Solicitor,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 

Twelfth  general  Report  of  t':e  President  and  Directors  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Company. 
In  accordance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  cha/ter  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Compjmy,  the 
President  and  Directors  present  the  annual  report  of 
their  proceedings,  with  the  treasurer's  statement  of  the 
fiscal  concerns  of  the  company. 

Nothing  has  occurred,  since  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  stockholders,  to  alter  the  favourable  views  which 
were  then  taken  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal,  and  the  ultimate  pre  fit  that  its  pro- 
prietors would  probably  derive  from  it.  Dining  the 
past  year,  constant  supervision  and  care  have  been  ex- 
ercised to  prevent  the  accidents  and  stoppages  to  which 
all  newly  made  works  of  this  description  are  liable,  and 
it  may  be  remarked  as  a  singular  fact,  that  this  canal, 
since  it  was  opened  for  navigation  in  October  1829,  has 
never  been  impeded  for  a  day,  except  by  ice,  and  then 
only  while  that  of  the  rivers,  with  which  it  communi- 
cates,was  closed  by  the  same  cause.  During  the  drought 
of  August,  September,  and  October  last,  when  opera- 
tions on  many  other  canals  was  suspended  for  want  of 
water,  although  the  depth  on  the  summit  level  of  this 
was  somewhat  diminished,  its  navigation  was  not  inter- 
rupted, and  vessels  of  the  ordinary  draught  met  with 
no  obstructions  in  their  passage. 

The  experience,  however,  of  last  season,  has  forcibly 
evinced  the  good  effect  of  the  reservoirs  which  have 
been  provided  on  this  level,  as  without  them,  the  sup- 
ply of  water  would  have  been  insufficient.  The  quan- 
tity on  this  part  of  the  canal,  will  be  increased  by  raising 
one  of  the  locks,  and  thus  obtaining  an  additional  depth 
over  a  surface  of  about  six  hundred  acres.  1  he  increa- 
sed height  of  water,  will  make  requisite  a  correspond- 


ing height  of  the  walling.    This  work  has  been  partly 
done  during  the  last  year,  and  the  renia  nder  can  be 
finished  in  a  short  time.    There  is,  also,  a  small  portion 
of  the  lower  level,  which  it  was  expected  would  not  re- 
quire protection,  but  the  heavy  gales  of  this  spring  have 
shown  its  necessity,     lioth  of  these  works  can  be  ac- 
complished without  any  considerable  expense.  The 
1  irge  waste  wier,  with  lift  gates,  is  finished,  and  will 
secure  the  summit  level  from  overflowing;  by  effectual- 
ly controlling  the  surplus  water,  which  might  other- 
wise endanger  it.     The  gates  of  the  locks  have  been  so 
altered  and  improved,  as  not  only  to  save  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  but  also,  greatly  to  expedite  the  lock- 
age of  vessels.     The  towing  path  on  the  summit  level  • 
has  been  increased  and  strengthened,  by  earth  taken 
from  places  on  the  deep-cut,  where  it  was  supposed  to 
be  desirable  to  lighten  the  pressure  on  the  s'uleslopcs 
of  the  canal,  in  consequence  of  the  character  of  the  soil, 
of  which  they  were  formed.    Much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  banks,  and  various  seeds  sown,  and  ma- 
nures applied,  to  get  them  covered  with  glass;  as  yet 
with  but  partial  success;  in  many  places  small  traces  of 
vegetation  can  be  seen,  while  in  others  it  has  a  more 
promising  appearance;  but  in  all,  it  will  evident!)  re- 
quire considerable  time  before  the)  will  be  covered  with 
a  good  sward,  which  when  formed,  is  found  to  be  an 
excelleet  protection.    On  the  lower  level,  a  culvert  was 
originally  placed  under  the  canal,  to  aid  in  carrying  off 
the  waters  of  the  Dragon  creek,  and  the  drain  'ge  ol  the 
adjacent  country;  but  the  sinking ,  of  the  towing  path 
and  embankments,  previous  to  the  finishing  of  the  canal, 
depressed  the  ends  of  the  culvert,  and  so  much  injured 
it,  that  last  autumn  it  wss  deemed  necessary  to  have  it 
s'opped  for  the  safety  of  the  Canal.    Owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  other  means  of  carrying  off  this  water, 
(viz.  the  large  drain  cut  throutrh  the  high  land  on  the 
north  of  the  canal,)  has  been  found  insufficient  to  vent 
it,  and  the  adjoining  marshes  have  bi  en  overflowed; 
which  with  the  carrying  away  of  a  dam  by  a  freshet  in 
1826,  and  the  sinking  of  the  embankments  in  1827,w>hile 
the  work  was  in  progress,  has  subjected  the  company 
to  claims  for  dam:  ges;  a  recurrence  of  these  claims  will 
be  prevented  by  the  plan  that  has  been  adopted  to  re- 
medy this  evil,  by  placing  a  large  culvert  under  the 
canal;  which  now  can  be  made  effective  and  perma- 
nent.   As  the  embankments  have  ceased  sinking,  it  will 
not  be  liable  to  the  same  danger  which  destroyed  the 
former  one,  and  can  be  made  without  any  interruption 
to  the  business  ot  the  canal.     When  these  things,  w  hich 
are  incidental  to  the  completion  of  the  work,  are  done, 
it  is  believed  the  contingent  expenses  of  this  company, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  canal,  will  be  less 
in  proportion  than  almost  any  other;  as  the  whole  cost 
of  keeping  it  in  repair,  supervision,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses, will  probably  not  exceed  a  half  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  capital. 

Numerous  frauds  on  the  company  have  been  attempt- 
ed, by  captains  and  agents  of  vessels  making  false  state- 
ments of  their  cargoes;  this  practice  is,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, stopped  by  a  strict  supervision,  and,  in  suspected 
cases,  by  an  examination  of  the  cargo;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  organization  and  system  of  checks  on  the  canal, 
arid  in  this  city,  will  in  most  cases  lead  to  detection  and 
exposure.  On  the  application  of  this  company  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  officer  appointed  one  of 
the  company's  toll  collectors,  an  inspector  of  ti  e  cus- 
toms; this  will  give  him  great  facilities  in  detecting  im- 
positions on  the  revenue  of  the  company,  as  well  as  on 
that  ot  the  United  States,  and  will  probably  enable  him 
to  prevent  infractions  of  the  revenue  laws.  The  officers 
of  the  Custom-house,  in  this  city,  have  also  promptly 
tendered  their  aid  with  the  same  views. 

The  difficulties  in  the  navigation  of  Back  Creek,  still 
continue  to  prevent  the  free  passage  of  steam-bonis,  and 
other  vessels,  to  and  from  the  canal,  and  although  the 
bill  which  contained  an  appropriation  for  clearing  out 
this  public  highway  did  not  pais  the  senate,  after  tiny- 
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ing  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  yet  the  necessi- 
ty of  lh<J  measure  is  becoming1  so  obvious,  and  constantly 
increasing',  that  it  is  confidently  hoped,  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  an  appropriation  will  be  made  for  this 
ob|ect,  which  is  now  so  requisite  to  the  public  conve- 
nience. 

The  advantages  already  derived  by  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  community  generally,  from  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Canal,  are  so  apparent  and  so  well 
appreciated,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  them  fur- 
ther, than  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  sources  from 
whence  they  principally  arise. 

Between  Baltimore,  Alexandria,  Richmond,  Peters- 
burg, Norfolk,  and  Philadelphia,  there  "have  been  em- 
ployed during  the  past  year,  in  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  merchandize  by  way  of  this  canal,  two  lines 
of  steam  boats  and  seven  lines  of  packets.  There  were 
made  during  that  time  the  following  number  of  passages 
through  the  canal: 

1230  packets  with  merchandize, 
600  vessels  with  wood,  carrying       13,332  cords. 
272    do.    rafts,  and  arks,  with 

lumber,  carrying     7, 1 1 8,734  feet. 
294    do.    flour,  do.  101,462  barrels. 

246    do.    wlu-at,  corn,  &c,  289,173  bushels. 

2638  do.  cotton,  iron,  oysters.  fish,  whiskey,  and 
various  other  articles,  making  a  total  of  5280  passages  of 
ves-els  of  diffeient  descriptions  through  the  canal  be- 
tween the  1st  June,  1830,  and  1st  June.  1831. 

It  will  readili  be  perceived,  that  a  large  portion  of 
this  trade  could  not  have  come  to  this  city,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  bulky  c  aracter,  except  by  the  canal;  and 
its  effects  are  strongly  indicated  by  an  increased  busi- 
ness, an  l  demand  lo»stores,  particularly  on  the  margin 
of  tlie*Delaware,  where  the  effects  of  this  new  trade 
are  more  directly  and  obviously  seen,  and  its  bentfits 
felt. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  last  winter,  which 
kept  the  river  arid  canal  navigation  closed  by  ice  unu- 
sually long,  viz.  from  the  12th  January  to  the  3d  March, 
yet  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  toll  thus  fir  of 'this  season,  over  that  of  the  last, 
of  nearly  50  per  cent.  The  tolls  received  since  last  year's 
report,  viz.  from  1st  June,  1830,  to  1st  June,  1831, 
amounted  to  62,223  dollars,  15  cents.  This  sum,  earned 
in  so  short  a  time  after  the  canal  was  opened  for  naviga- 
tion, is  believed  fully  to  equal, in  proportion,  the  receipts 
of  any  otiier  canal  in  a  similar  period;  and  when  viewed 
as  a  commencement,  presents  to  the  stockholders  a 
highly  favourable  prospect  for  the  future. 

If  the  tolls  of  the  past  year,  and  the  increase  of  them 
this  season,  over  those  of  the  corresponding  periods  of 
the  last,  be  considered  as  data,  on  which  to  found  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  amount  of  revenue,  it  will  be  a 
fair  inference  to  suppose,  that  the  amount  of  tolls  will  be 
about  90,000  dollars  the  ensuing  year.  This  ratio  of  in- 
crease is,  no  doubt,  too  large  to  be  calculated  on  for  a 
term  of  years;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  not  sanguine  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  receipts  will  not  fall  far  short,  even  of  this 
rate  of  increase,  during' trie  year;  and  for  some  time  after 
the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  and  the  Amboy  Rail- 
road,  shall  be  completed;  and  when  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road, 
will  be  further  extended  to  the  west,  and  embrace  a 
larger  scope  of  usefulness.  The  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware Canal — being  so  situated  that  it  is  necessarily  the 
great  thoroughfare  between  the  internal  improvements 
ol  the  north  and  south — must  prosper  with  their  pros- 
perity, independent  of  its  own  increasing  sources  of  suc- 
cess; which  are  found  to  be  constantly  extending  them- 
selves, and  flowing  in  from  new  and  distant  channels. 

Signed  by  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  President  and 
Directors, 

ROBERT  M.  LEWIS,  President. 
H.  D.  Giipur,  Secretary. 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Office,} 
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THE  THIItD   ANNUAL  BEPORT   OF  THE 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

To  the  Contributors  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  the  Mana- 
gers respectfully  submit  the  following  npurt. 
It  has  become  the  duty  of  the  managers  of  the  House 
of  Refuge  to  submit  to  the  Contributors  a  third  annual 
report.     In  the  performance  "f  this  duty,  the  managers 
derive  peculiar  pleasure  from  the  consciousness,  that 
their  own  exertions  and  the  liberality  of  the  contributors 
have  not  been   bestowed  in  vain.     Each  succeeding 
year  brings  with  it  new  proofs  of  the  value  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  affords  additional  incentives  to  exeitions  and 
liberality.     Since  trie  last  annual  report,   proofs  of  va- 
rious kinds  have  been  furnished  of  individual  benefits 
conferred,  and  hem  e,  we  may  hope  without  presump- 
tion— of  publ  c  usefulness.    In  almost  every  instance 
where  the  system  has  been  permitted  to  exerci-e  its  in- 
fluence fau'ly,  it  has  realized  the  sanguine  expectations 
of  its  friends.    If  at  any  t  ime,  or  on  any  occasion,  dis- 
appointment has  been  felt,  it  has  been  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  a  complete  opportunity  to  bring  into  exercise 
the  principles  which  enter  into  the  constitution  of  a 
House  of  Refuge.    If,  for  example,  the  subjects  intend; 
ed  for  reform  have  been  permitted  to  run  a  career  of  in- 
iquity so  long  that  habits  of  vice  have  become  mature, 
it  rarely  happens  that  discipline  can  improve  them. 
Such  are  the  persons,  wdio,  instead  of  bein^r  withdrawn 
in  childho'  d  from  vicious  intercourse,  are  lefi  toindulge 
in  it,  until  thi  ir  minds  and  bodies  have  attained  the 
growth  and  approached  the  age  of  manhood,  before 
they  are  submitted  to  a  cour-e  of  instruction  and  re- 
straint.    For  such,  the  task  of  reform  is  almost  a  hope- 
less one.    Not  less  difficult  is  it  to  effect  a  cure  of  de- 
pravity, when  even  in  the  young  the  period  allotted  to 
discipline  is  short.    Experience  has  shown  the  import- 
ance of  adding  a  habit  of  self  restraint  to  the  lessons 
which  teach  the  necessity  of  it.    If  that  habit  be  not 
continued   and  prolonged  until   new  dispositions  are 
formed,  the  strength  and  seductiveness  of  former  habit 
will  produce  a  relapse  as  pernicious  and  more  difficult 
of  cure  than  the  original  disease.    It  is  impossible  to  fix 
a  precise  period  winch  could  suffice  for  the  probation 
of  every  one.    Much  depends  on  the  extremity  of  the 
evil  which  is  to  be  rooted  out,  and  more  upon  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  patient  to  improve.    But  it  is  wiser  and 
safer  to  controul  the  inclination  which  desires  an  early 
change, — to  distrust  the  first  appearances  of  good  be- 
haviour, and  even  to  prolong  confinement  to  an  extent, 
which  in  some  instances  may  be  unnecessary,  rather 
than  by   a  precipitate  confidence  defeat  the  whole 
scheme,  and  even  mar  the  prospects  of  what  might 
easily  have  been  rendered  a  virtuous  life.    If  there  be 
neither  disgrace  nor  suffering  in  the  House,  for  those 
who  behave  well,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  a  con» 
tinuance  of  its  instruction,  until  it  can  be  omitted  with 
entire  confidence  that  it  has  sunk  so  deeply  into  the 
heart  that  it  can  never  be  forgotten. 

The  managers  have  now  under  their  care  more  than 
one  individual  in  whom  the  happiest  effects  appear  to 
have  been  produced  in  a  short  time.  A  total  ignorance 
of  religious  truth,  and  a  corresponding  contempt  for 
virtue  and  morality,  were  conspicuous  in  a  female  of 
very  tender  years  not  long  s'u  ce  received.  These  fear- 
ful peculiarities,  which  must  have  inevitably  hurried 
their  possessor  intp  great  crimes  as  soon  as  she  had  the 
opportunity  and  capacity  to  commit  them,  have  been, 
to  all  appearance,  entirely  removed.  Atheism  has  been 
supplanted  by  a  conviction  of  the  existence  and  care  of 
a  merciful  andyet  just  God.  A  disregard  of  decency  &  pro- 
priety  has  given  place  to  correct  deportment,  and  every 
manifestation  of  a  desire  to  do  well.  It  is  hoped  that 
habit  will  soon  mature  these  good  inclinations  into  a 
second  nature,  and  that  a  hatred  of  sin  will  become  so 
fixed,  as  to  defy  the  temptations  which  must  hereafter 
be  encountered. 

In  most,  of  the  instance*  where  apprentice*  hfcve  been 
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received  from  the  house,  the  parties  who  have  taken 
them  have  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  the  con- 
duct oi'the  children.  It  is  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
managers  to  make  careful  inquiries  on  these  occasions. 
Il  would  be  vain  to  expect  that  the  persons  so  bound 
out  should  be  faultless;  much  less  that  they  should  ex- 
hibit a  sedate  and  rigid  deportment  beyond  their  years. 
They  are  still  children,  and  are  subject  of  course  to  the 
levities  of  childhood.  But  a  perusal  of  the  letters  in 
reply  to  our  inquiries  will  satisfy  the  curious  that  they 
are  upon  an  equality  with  other  children,  g-enerally  obe- 
dient to  control,  and  in  no  instance  peculiarly  prone  to 
vice.  Nothing'  can  better  illusti ate  the  satisfaction  felt 
by  those  to  whom  our  inmates  have  been  indentured, 
than  the  repeated  call  that  is  made  by  the  same  persons 
for  other  apprentices  from  the  house.  The  contribut- 
ors are  aware  that  arrangements  are  made  to  find 
them  places  at  a  distance  from  the  city.  Most  of  the 
children  under  our  care  have  been  at  some  period  the 
■victims  of  that  kind  of  temptation  which  especially  pre- 
vails in  thickly  peopled  places.  They  are  therefore 
cautiously  preserved  from  an  exposure  which  would  re- 
mind them  of  early  habits,  and  facilitate  a  return  to 
them. 

A  resolution  was  passed  on  the  28th  day  of  March 
last,  declaring'  it  expedient  to  construct  the  necessary 
buildings  for  the  suitable  accommodation  of  coloured 
juvenile  delinquents  of  both  sexes,  as  soon  as  the  re- 
quisite funds  shall  be  obtained.  And  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  of  the  proposed  buildings, 
and  obtain  an  e3tinv<te  of  the  cost  of  erecting  them. 

feince  the  last  report,  the  former  superintendent  has 
resigned  his  situation.  While  the  managers  regret  the 
loss  of  his  valuable  services,  they  have  reason  to  feel 
entire  confidence  and  satisfaction  in  the  gentleman 
who  has  succeeded  him.  Mr.  Young1,  the  former  as- 
sistant superintendent,  has  been  called  to  the  place  of 
principal;  and  the  good  order,  cleanliness,  and  general 
condition  of  the  establishment,  amply  attest  his  capacity 
for  the  place. 

A  change  has  also  been  made  in  the  situation  of 
teacher.  Education  is  as  well  conducted  as  could  be 
expected.  The  pupils  are  for  the  most  part  alive  to 
the  value  of  knowledge,  and  apply  themselves  with  rea- 
sonable assiduity  and  success  to  its  acquisition.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  managers  to  afford  the  fullest  opportunity 
for  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  education,  which  cannot 
fail  to  stand  the  possessors  of  them  in  useful  stead,  if 
they  should  have  no  opportunity  to  enlarge  them  at  a 
future  day;  and  to  form  a  basis  of  exten>ive  improve- 
ment and  requisition,  if  they  should  be  inclined  to  seek 
them  hereafter.  If  a  taste  for  reading  can  be  instilled, 
it  is  a  treasure  of  inestimable  value,  as  it  will  purchase  a 
large  supply  of  unceasing  innocent  amusement  and  use- 
ful knowledge;  and  the  managers  have  witnessed  with 
real  pleasure,  that  the  disposition  and  the  habit  are  ex- 
tensively indulged. 

It  is  an  object  of  constant  anxiety  and  difficulty  to 
provide  labour  suited  to  the  various  purposes  of  the  in- 
stitution. For  a  considerable  time,  wicker  work  was 
made  extensively.  It  ha?,  recently  been  discontinued, 
and  the  manufacturing  of  watch  glasses,  buttons,  and 
brass  nails,  substituted  in  its  place.  These  are  of  course 
employments  for  the  boys.  The  clothing  for  so  large  a 
number  of  wearers,  forms  no  inconsiderable  material  for 
the  labour  of  the  females,  and  it  is  all  made  in  the  house. 

The  managers  have  been  obliged*frorri  time  to  time 
to  add  to  the  buildings,  as  experience  has  pointed  out 
the  want  of  them,  or  the  growth  of  the  establishment, 
has  called  for  enlarged  accommodations.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  expenditures  has  arisen  from  this  source. 
Extensive  workshops  have  been  erected;  and  through- 
out, convenience  has  been  promoted  and  increased. 
Over  the  refectory,  a  spacious  and  permanent  place  of 
worship  is  regularly  celebrated  in  the  morning  and  af- 
ternoon of  every  Sunday.  Great  benefit  is  believed  to 
be  derived  fiom  the  constant  supply  of  religious  instruc- 


tion, from  the  kind  and  liberal  attendance  of  many  high- 
ly respectable  clergymen,  who  officiate  in  turn.  If  a 
judgment  could  be  formed  of  the  state  of  the  hearts  of 
our  pupils  from,  their  external  deportment  during  the 
hours  of  divine  service,  we  might  hope  that  they  had 
been  subdued  to  a  proper  sense  of  tl  e  duties  in  w  hich 
they  are  engaged.  Nothing  can  better  prove  the  care 
of  the  superintendent  and  matron,  and  the  credit  which 
is  due  to  them,  than  the  decorum  which  prevails  both  at 
church  and  during  the  different  meals. 

The  managers  would  do  injustice  to  their  own  feel- 
ing's, if  they  omitted  to  communicate  their  sense  of  the 
merits  of  the  matron.  To  her  intelligence  and  real  the 
institution  owes  much  of  its  present  usefulness.  Entire 
satisfaction  is  felt  at  the  manner  in  which  she  conducts 
the  department  under  her  immediate  care,  and  no  less 
entire  confidence  in  her  continued  devotion  and 
fidelity. 

Instruction  is  regularly  given  at  the  Sunday  Schools, 
whit  h  are  attended  by  persons  who  have  kindly  volun- 
teered their  services  for  the  purpose. 

Experience  has  proved  the  value  and  importance  of 
that  part  of  our  system  which  provides  for  a  Ladies 
Committee.  Too  much  thankfulness  cannot  be  express- 
ed for  those  who  have  from  time  to  time  composed  it, 
and  who  have  generously  given  their  countenance  and 
aid  to  the  government  of  the  female  department. 

It  is  a  subject  of  satisfaction  to  the  managers,  that 
comparatively  little  illness  and  no  deaths  have  occurred 
in  their  extensive  family  during  the  past  year.  Indeed 
ih  y  have  had  occasion  tp  regret  but  a  single  death 
among  the  children  since  the  institution  was  opened, 
and  that  was  of  a  person  aln  ady  under  the  influence  of 
a  deeply  rooted  and  rapidly  advancing  fatal  disease,  at 
the  time  of  his  admission.  Cleanliness  and  exercise  are 
careful'y  attended  to,  as  active  promoters  and  pieserv- 
ers  of  health.  Wholesome  fond — the  restraint  of  bad 
passions,  and  the  cultivation  of  cheerfulness  and 
contentment,  are  no  less  effectual  in  the  promotion  of 
this  invaluable  blessing. 

The  government  of  the  house  is  designed  to  be  of  a 
parental  character.  Kind,  yet  firm;  cautious  in  the  pro- 
vision of  all  that  can  contribute  to  a  substantial  and 
lasting  advantage,  and  yet  denying  all  indulgences 
which  would  merely  fom  nt  unnecessary  desires;  scru- 
pulously just  in  the  distribution  of  well  earned  rewards, 
the  system  exacts  no  less  anxious  and  unfailing  an  in- 
fliction of  merited  punishments.  With  these  principles 
to  guide  them,  and  the  countenance  and  encouragement 
of  a  liberal  community  for  their  reward,  the  managers 
hope  to  persevere  in  the  good  work  which  they  have 
begun;  and,  with  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  it 
cannot  fail  to  prosper. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

JOHN  SERGEAInT. 
President  of  the  House  of  Refuge. 
Attest — James  J,  Bahclat. 
Secretary  of  the  House  of  Refuge. 


A  new  line  of  stages  has  been  established  on  the  route 
between  this  place  and  Mauch  Chunk,  under  the  super- 
intendence and  proprietorship  of  Messrs.  Christman  & 
Dusenbury,  Port  Carbon,  and  Messrs.  Lippincott  &.  Co. 
of  Mauch  Chunk.  We  are  aware  of  no  excursion  in 
our  vicinity,  that  could  be  planned,  possessing  more  at- 
traction than  a  jaunt  to  Maucl.  Chunk  at  this  season,  or 
which  would  combine  more  harmoniously  the  useful 
with  the  agreeable,  in  the  means  of  conveyance  which 
are  now  presented  to  the  public. 

The  distance  is  thirty  miles,  nineteen  miles  of 
which  are  travelled  over  rail-roads — the  scenery  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  magnificent,  and  the  striking 
combination  of  the  works  ©t  nature  and  art  exhibited,  is 
deeply  interesting  to  the  spectator. —PetttvilU  Journal. 
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"Nisi  utile  est  quod  facimus  stulta  est  gloria."—  Phaedrus. 
How  vain  the  boast,  on  useless  trifles  raised  ! 

The  choice  of  objects  of  affection,  the  pursuits  and 
the  studies  of  mankind,  vary  with  numerous  circum- 
stances, and  shosv,  oftentimes,  a  discrepancy  which  ar- 
gues the  most  curious  contrariety  in  the  tastes,  tempers, 
dispositions,  and  habits,  of  different  individuals,  even  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  or  family.  Nature  will,  doubt- 
less, come  in  for  a  large  share  in  the  production  ot 
these  anomalies  of  character,  and  will  vindicate  her 
claim  to  the  moiety  of  all  the  whimsies  of  all  the  odd 
fellows  about  town.  But  the  devoting  of  one's  self,  time, 
talents,  and  fortune,  to  things  of  downright  worthless- 
ness,  1  regard  as  the  resu.'t  of  sheer  conceit  and  affecta- 
tion. Nature  has  seldom  made  an  absolute  trifler  in 
the  full  possession  of  all  the  attributes  of  that  character; 
except  where  she  made  an  idiot. 

The  authentic  narrator,  whose  words  I  have  quoted, 
informs  us,  tfiat  all  the  gods,  save  Minerva,  chose  barren 
trees,  over  which  to  exercise  their  guardian  care.  Ju- 
peter  selected  the  oak;  "Venus  the  myrtle;  Apollo  the 
laurel;  Cybele  the  pine;  and  Hercules  the  poplar;  and 
the  only  reason  they  could  assign  for  this  strange  pre- 
ference, was,  that  they  feared  being  thought  mercenary 
in  the  bestowment  of  their  patronage.  Nonsense!  said 
Minerva,  give  me  the  olive,  with  its  delicious  product, 
and  I  will  risk  all  the  discredit  which  squeamish  simple- 
tons can  cast  upon  my  choice.  All  stood  rebuked,  con- 
fessed her  superior  judgment,  and  she  was  ever  after 
hailed  Goddess  of  Wisdom. 

Let  me  beg  the  reader  to  reflect,  for  a  moment,  on 
the  number  of  his  acquaintances  who  are  daily  lavish- 
ing their  affections  and  cares  on  barren  trees.  To  say 
nothing  of  those  who  saunter  away  life  in  perfect  inanity, 
whose  minds,  hearts,  and  bodily  energies,  are  alike  sear- 
ed, and  4ead  to  all  the  noble  purposes  of  life,  how  often 
do  we  meet  with  those,  who,  through  an  affectation  of 
singularity,  through  false  delicacy,  or  a  total  misappre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  usefulness,  pass  their  lives  in 
busy  idleness,  and  render  back  to  nature  and  to  society 
only  a  blank  leaf,  instead  of  that  full  page  of  recorded 
worth,  which  every  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  leave 
behind. 

The  age  of  useful  effort  is  now  opened  on  the  men 
of  this  generation;  and  the  toys  and  vanities  which 
could  once  delight,  are  gradually  discarded  for  objects 
more  noble,  rational,  and  consistent,  with  the  dignity  of 
man. 

The  ancients  talked  and  sung,  as  they  doubtless 
thought,  very  ingeniously  about  an  age  of  gold,  of  sil- 
ver, of  brass,  and  of  iron;  and  took  pains  to  exhibit  the 
last  in  strong  contrast  to  the  first,  giving  to  the  golden 
period  of  time  all  the  romantic  characters  of  primeval 
simplicity  and  innocence;  while  to  the  iron  age  they 
attributed  all  that  could  degrade  human  nature;  and 
render  the  world  disgusting.  But  whatever  emblems 
of  happiness  and  of  misery,  the  imaginative  Naso  may 
have  d.scovered  in  the  two  metals  just  mentioned,  I  am 
disposed  to  reverse  their  relation  to  the  condition  of  hu- 


man society;  and  to  look  upon  the  iron  age,  as  that  of 
most  decided  influence  in  promoting  human  improve- 
ment When  went  there  by  an  age,  so  fruitful  in  the 
means  of  moral  and  physical  improvement  as  the  pre- 
sent? and  when  was  Vulcan  ever  called  upon  to  work 
so  many  miracles,  upon  the  tenacious  mass,  as  at  this 
day? 

"  Throughout  the  whole  circle,  both  of  natural  and 
moral  life,"  says  the  colossus  of  our  literature,  "  neces- 
saries are  as  iron,  and  superfluities  as  gold."  If  this  be 
just,  how  vain  and  trivial  to  waste  our  energies,  in  order 
to  compass  the  possession  of  superfluous  treasures, while 
so  much  of  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  good  awaits 
our  easy  efforts  to  bring  it  into  beiag! 

But  1  hear  some  reader  exclaim.  "A  pretty  Alchemist, 
truly,  to  talk  to  the  world  of  utility — to  disparage  gold, 
and  exalt  the  praises  of  mere,  vulgar,  every-day  metals!" 
1  enter  my  protest  against  such  a  charge  of  inconsisten- 
cy, and  will  assure  my  town  friends,  who  sometimes 
look  at  my  page  for  want  of  other  employment,  as  well 
as  those  staid  rural  personages,  who,  I  am  pleased  to  find, 
expect  a  weekly  visit  from  me  with  somewhat  more  of 
affection  and  cordiality;  that,  though  a  little  old  fashion- 
ed in  my  dress  and  address  and  cognomination,  1  am 
still,  as-he  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  hath  it,  determined 
to  "march  with  the  age,-"  provided  always,  that  the  age 
will  march  with  me. 

As  an  earnest  of  my  sincerity,  1  have  caused  all  those 
tall,  taper,  foppish-looking  Lornbardy  poplars,  which 
lately  strutted  in  my  garden,  to  give  place  to  an  equal 
number  of  modest  and  thrifty  mulberry  trees,  on  which 
I  intend,  in  due  time,  to  place  so  many  infant  silk  worms, 
as  will  yield  a  rich  crop  of  cocoons — the  true  golden 
fleece  of  our  times.  And  as  I  love  to  benefit  all  races 
of  beings,  I  shall  put  enough  of  the  insects  on  every  tree 
to  allow  the  sparrows,  wrens,  and  tomtits,  those  natural 
lords  proprietaries  of  every  garden,  to  take,  if  they  see 
fit,  their  full  tithe  of  the  little  spinsters,  to  arouse  their 
loquacious  nestlings,  and  yet  leave  me  an  abundance 
for  useful  application. 

In  another  particular  I  have  adopted  the  system  of 
direct  usefulness,  instead  of  that  circuitous  path  which 
once  formed  the  only  highway  to  influence.  I  have  just 
caused  a  new  case  to  be  set  up  in  my  library,  over  which 
is  inscribed  practical  wisdom.  Into  this  case  I  intend  to 
put  every  treatise  which  shall  hereafter  be  added  to  my 
collection,  that  shall  bear  the  scrutiny  of  common  sense 
and  just  criticism,  and  show  upon  its  face  an  adaptation 
to  any  one  of  the  great  purposes  of  book-making. 

I  shall  not  disturb  the  present  order  of  the  venerable 
tomes  which  now  fill  my  shelves,  both  because  the  in- 
novation might  confound  my  own  ideas,  by  a  want  of  the 
known  juxtaposition;  and  also  because  the  new  order 
of  things  would  show,  I  fear,  but  a  lean  minority  in  the 
useful  departaient. 

The  old  cases  bear  the  inscription  «'  physic  of  the 
mind,"  but  I  must  confess,  that  many  of  their  contents 
have,  upon  trial,  been  found  arrant  quack  nostrums, 
made  up  merely  to  serve  the  purposes  of  those  pretend- 
ed intellectual  apothecaries,  the  book-sellers.  They 
shall  not,  however,  be  ejected,  but  stand  as  a  solemn 
warning  to  myself  and  to  my  iuee«Hora  in  the  old  octa- 
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gon  chamber,  where  1  write,  to  beware  in  future  of  the 
wiles  of  the  puffing  fraternity;  for  though  like  the  scroll, 
or  the  book,  which  the  reader  has  sometimes  seen  upon 
a  grave  stone,  these  tomes  are  emphatically  a  dead  Idler, 
yet  they  may  still  serve  to  speak  a  loud  memento  on  the 
shortness  of  purses,  and  the  certainty  of  pay-day.  Yet 
while  into  my  new  department  (if  reading.  I  shall  admit 
none  of  the  worthless  and  trivial  trash,  which  disgraces 
the  press  from  month  to  month,  degrading  the  taste 
while  it  vitiates  the  morals,  and  swallows  up  substantial 
resources  of  time  and  money,  it  will  be  my  purpose  to 
give  such  extension  to  the  term  practical  wisdom,  that 
no  sordid  calculations  about  gains  or  savings,  can  be  im- 
puted as  a  motive  for  ceasing  my  indiscriminate  pur- 
chase of  books.  I  shall  not  restrict  my  sense  of  the 
useful,  to  mean  only  a  few  treatises  on  the  arts  and  trades, 
on  political  and  domestic  economy,  and  the  sciences 
which  conduce  to  personal  thrift. 

The  range  of  practical  wisdom  is  as  wide  as  the  rela- 
tions of  man,  and  the  operations  of  nature.  But  it  goes 
not  in  search  of  the  ideal  and  intangible  creatures  of  vi- 
sionary brains,  nor  dwells  on  the  theoretical  fancies 
about  natural  laws,  that  have  no  existence  but  on  paper. 
The  productions  of  pure  and  virtuous  minds,  will  every 
where  take  rank  among  the  most  useful  of  human  la- 
bours. These,  whether  in  the  form  of  poetry,  eloquence, 
history,  authentic  biography,  or  of  the  more  modest 
ess/iy,  will  claim  a  place  in  the  regauls  of  every  friend 
to  useful  knowledge.  There  will  certainly  be  found  a 
goodly  number  of  treatises  on  arts,  trades,  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  some  standard  periodical  publication's, 
both  on  science  and  literature;  but  not  one  of  those 
multifarious  vehicles  of  alternate  abuse  and  commenda- 
tion, raised  and  sustained  only  to  help  the  sale  of  works 
published  by  Messrs.    &   . 

In  every  thing  which  aids  the  spreading  of  intelli- 
gence, virtue  and  happiness,  man  is  excusable,  nay  com- 
mendable, for  exercising  his  genius  and  skill;  and  who- 
ever is  capable  of  adding  to  either  of  thi  se,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  among  the  productive  class  of  human  society. 
It  is  but  a  narrow  and  illiberal  spirit  which  proscribes 
every  citizen,  as  a  useless  drone,  who  does  not  labour 
in  that  particular  vocation  to  which,  either  from  choice 
or  necessity,  we  have  devoted  ourselves. 

I  shall  not  reject  from  the  dignified  rank  of  practical 
wisdom  any  useful  book,  because  it  has  the  misfortune 
not  to  be  written  in  my  vernacular  tongue,  particularly, 
if,  perchance,  its  own  dialect  is  tolerably  intelligible  to 
me.  I  have  seen  a  marvellously  good  understanding 
spring  up  between  two  persons  who  had,  at  first,  no  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  comprehending  each  other's  language. 

It  forms,  therefore,  no  pait  of  my  system  of  utility  to 
quarrel  with  any  foreign  language,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  much  less  to  settle  precedency  between  them. 
As  I  never  yet  saw  a  picture  from  which  I  could  gain  as 
much  gratification,  by  looking  on  the  wrong,  as  on  the 
right  side  of  its  canvass,  so  with  equal  truth  can  1  assert, 
that  no  translation  of  a  work  of  genius  will  afford  the 
same  exquisite  delight,  or  be  attended  with  the  same 
beneficial  influence,  as  the  original  composition — 
glowing  from  the  mouth,  and  in  the  accents  of  its  au- 
thor. L> 


Pottsville.  —  We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  our 
worthy  townsman,  Mr.  Rusell,  tor  the  following  rep- 
resentation of  the  present  size  of  our  borough  and  the 
number  of  taxable  inhabitants  it  contains,  dt  rived  from 
the  recent  assesment  authorized  l>y  an  ordinance  of  the 
corporation.  Two  years  ago  the  number  of  houses,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  well  informed',  did  not  exceed  seven 
ty-  five,  which  now  is  augmented  to  fi*e  hundred  and 
thirty  five,  exclusive  of  the  nurni  rous  and  handsome 
buddings  at  Mount  Carbon,  which  are  not  within  the 
limits  of  our  borough.  An  approximation  in  our  future 
progress  towards  the  late  ratio  of  increase,  will  at  no 
distant  period  equalize  us  with  the  largest  of  inland 
towns: 

Brick  houses  .....  62 
Stone  do.        -       -  -       -  68 

Frame  do.  -       -       -       -       -  405 

Total       -       -       -       -       -       -  535 

Taxables        -       -       ...       .  784 

Single  Freemen  .....  339 

About  thirty  of  the  first  class  are  non  residents,  and 
the  same  number  of  single  freemen  are  owners  of  the 
taxable  property. 

The  assesment  of  taxes  for  the  present  year.it  is  sup- 
posed, will  be  §4345,  to  be  applied  to  public  improve- 
ments.— AJin.  Juurn. 


CODORUS  NAVIGATION. 

We  had  the  pleasure  last  week  of  a  ri  le  along  the 
Oodorus  Navigation,  as  far  as  Spring  Rock,  a  distance 
of  7  miles.  Sofar  usthe  tow-path  is  made,  vvetravelled 
on  it,  and  must  say  that  it  is  constructed  in  a  manner  far 
superior  to  that  of  tbe'Pennsylv ania  canal.  Throughout 
almost  the  whole  distance  where  it  is  made  along  the 
slack  water  navigation,  it  presents  to  the  water  a  con- 
tinuous wall  of  stone,  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  with 
the  aid  of  its  stupendous  natural  ice  breakers,  effectually 
lesist  the  enemy;  or.  at  least  keep  the  damage  within 
reasonable  bounds. 

We  were  much  gratified  by  the  execution  of  Locks. 
A  most  substantial  stone  wall,  five  feet  thick,  defends 
Hie  outside,  and  the  upper  end  is  likewise  protected  by 
substantial  crib  work.  The  lock  work,  so  far  as  pre- 
pared, appears  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  most  sub- 
stantial materials.  We  learn  that  the  whole  distance  is 
11  miles,  of  which  8  miles  is  slack  water,  and  3  miles 
canal.  Of  this,  about  4|  miles  of  tow-path  are  made, 
and  2-A  of  canal.  There  will  be  9  locks,  of  which  4  are 
under  way.  We  witnessed  the  erection  of  two  dams.in 
whi  h  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  Mauch  Chunk  plan 
is  pursued,  which  is  evidently  the  cheapest,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  best  which  has  e\erbeen  attempted. 

No  reasonable  m  m  Can  despair  of  the  erecution  and 
effic^ncy  of  this  work,  who  will  examine  it.  Nor  can 
any  man  doubt  its  profit,  who  will  for  a  week  or  two, 
notice  the  hundreds  of  wagons,  loaded  with  lumber,, 
which  pass  from  the  river  through  our  town.  For  our- 
selves, we  are  as  ardent  as  ever  in  our  desire  to  see  it 
executed,  and  in  our  behalf  of  its  value.  —  York  Bepub. 


Extract  of  a  leUar  da*ed 

Pottsville,  May  27,  1831. 
Dear  Sir — I  think  it  may  be  interesting  to  you  to 
know  the  result  of  the  boat  weight  at  Schuylkill  Haven, 
which  took  place  yesterday.  Mr.  Brooke  called  on  me 
to  accompany  him  at  about  8  o'clock;  we  went  directly 
down,  giving  Mr.  Mills  notice  of  our  object,  and  also 
the  gatekeeper  at  the  Five  Locks,  who  came  directly 
after  us.  The  trial  took  place  in  the  following  manner. 
The  boat  and  her  load  of  iron  was  first  weighed,  to  wit: 
52  tons,  7  cwt.  2  qrs.  We  then  took  the  boat  out  of 
the  lock  and  discharged  the  cargo — then  placed  her 
back  again,  and  her  light  weight  was  12  tons,  2  cwt.  1 
qr.  14  lbs.  making  40  tons,  5  cwt.  14  lbs.  the  weight  of 
her  cargoe  by  the  lock  weight;  which  cargoe  we  care- 
fully weighed  in  eighty  drafts — 40  tons,  4  cwt.  1  qr. 
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making  3  qrs.  and  14  lbs.  difference,  or  98  pounds. 
The  result  appeared  highly  graiity'mgto  all  present.  Mr. 
White  and  Doctor  Ku^ler  remained  wilh  ns  during  the 
day,  it  being  five  o'clock  before  we  got  through.  1  may 
mention  that  we  also  weighed  the  boat  with  ten  tons  of 
iron,  the  result  being  22  tons,  2  cwt.  3  qrs.  14  lbs. 
Light  weight     12  2  1  14 

10  0  2  0 

The  difference  you  will  observe,  was  56  lbs.  We 
then  tried  her  with  20  tons  of  iron,  the  whole 
32  tons,  4  cwt.  1  qr.  14  lbs. 
Light  weight     12  2         1  14 

28  2        0  0 

Difference,  224  lbs.  The  weigh  master  informed  us 
that  it  took,  or  required,  112  lbs.  to  turn  the  scales 
with  a  draft  of  30  tons;  consequentlv,it  would  leave  that 
much,  112  lbs.;  and  then  take  into  account  the  eighty 
drafts,  estimating  them  at  one  pound  each,  and  the  dif- 
ference is  a  mere  fraction. 


Arrivals  at  this  port  (copied  from  the  Merchants' 
Coffee  House  books)  from  the  first  of  January,  to  the 
17th  of  this  month,  inclusive, 


January 

February  river  closed 

March 

April 

May 

June  to  17th, 


Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

.10 

40 

63 

117 

23 

3f7 

39 

293 

22 

150 

157 

917-1074 

Reading,  June  4. 
Caterpillars. — A  friend  called  upon  us  on  Wednes- 
day, and  slated  the  following  facts:  In  the  woods,  in 
the  south  east  part  of  Maiden  creek  township,  so  great 
have  been  the  ravages  committed  by  these  insect*,  that 
the  trees,  consisting  of  aged  and  sapling  oak,  hickory 
and  maple,  have  been  stripped  of  their  foliage,  and  are 
nearly  as  bare  as  they  were  in  the  depth  of  winter.  As 
far  as  could  be  readily  ascertained,  these  ravages  ex- 
tended about  one  mile  in  leug  h,  and  40  or  50  perches 
in  width. 

The  species  of  caterpillar  are  about  1$  inches  in 
length  and  .potted  white.  What  is  somewhat  surpri- 
sing, no  nests  were  discoverable;  and  the  leaves  of  the 
underwood  remain  untouched. — Journal. 


Philadelphia  Cutlery.- — All  who  feel  an  inierest  in  the 
prosperity  of  American  manufactures,  wdi  be  gratified 
with  a  visit  to  the  new  cutlery  establishment  of  Mr.Bai  tort 
in  Chesnut  street  below  Second.  Knives  and  forks  of  a 
quality  equal  to  the  best  m  xle  in  England,  are  made  by 
this  gentleman.  His  penknives  are  also  of  an  excellent 
description,  and  are  much  in  demand.  Upwards  of  thir- 
ty skilful  workmen  have  lately  arrived  from  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  in  this  establishment, 
who  will  form  a  truly  useful  class  of  citizens. 


Philadelphia,  June  1. 
Arrived  this  morning,  at  Bolton's  wharf  on  the 
Schuylkill,  canal  boat  Wyoming,  with  flour,  coaLand 
lumber,  from  Wilkes  Barre,  Luzerne  county,  Pa.  being 
the  first  arrival  here  from  that  place.  Great  praise  is  due 
the  enterprising  owner,  Captain  Derrick  Bird,  for  his 
very  successful  undertaking.  Thus  we  witness  the 
vast  riches  of  our  state  brought  to  market  by  means  of 
our  canals. 


A  gold  medal,  was  on  Thursday, the  16th,  presented  by 
the  State  Fenciblesto  the  Boston  City  Guards, to  comme- 
morate their  visit  to  this  city.  In  the  afternoon, die  Guards, 
escorted  by  the  National  Grays,  marched  to  Bush  Hill, 
and  performed  a  variety  of  military  evolutions.  At 
noon  yesterday,  they  departed  in  one  of  the  steam  boats; 
leaving  a  most  favourable  impression  inthis  community. 

A  Mammoth  Trout. — A  friend  mentions  that  he  saw  a 
trout  taken  in  the  Big  Spring  on  Satur  lay  week,  measur- 
ing 19  inches  in  length,  5$  in  breadth  and  12$  round.  It 
weighed  something  more  than  (our  pounds  on  steel- 
yards. It  was  gigged  by  Mr.  John  Lee,  of  Springfield, 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  door  of  .vlr.  James  Elliott.  Per- 
sons doubting  this  almost  incredible  statement  are  re- 
ferred to  those  gentlemen  for  its  truth, — Carlisle  Rep. 


Mr.  Whippo,  the  engin  er  on  the  Beaver  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  canal,  has  run  a  level  trom  Newcastle 
to  the  Ohio  river.  We  understand  the  fall  ill  that  dis- 
tance will  be  about  105  feet.  It  is  believed  that  a  canal 
will  be  made  from  Newcastle  down  the  east  side  of  Bea- 
ver, for  about  five  miles,  and  from  that  to  the  head  of 
the  falls,  slack  water  will  be  substituted.  From  the 
In  ad  of  the  falls  to  the  Ohio,  we  are  unable  ta  say  what 
course  will  be  adopted.  We  are  intoi med  from  good 
authority,  that  the  $100,000  appropriated  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  will  go  a  great  way  towards  com- 
pleting the  work  to  Newcastle. — Beaver  Argus. 


Pottsville,  June  15. 

West  Branch  Rail  Road.  —  We  understand  that  both 
this  and  the  West-West  Branch  road  have  been  com- 
pleted with  the  exception  of  the  filling  in  of  the  horse 
tracks.  This  is  now  going  on  rapidly,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted in  a  few  days.  Schuylkill  Haven  is  now  the  vent 
for  filteen  miles  of  rail  road  exclusive  of  the  laterals. 

Limestone. —  We  have  been  informed  of  the  discovery 
of  a  lari;e  body  of  limestone,  upon  properly  belonging 
to  Dr.  Kugler  at  Schuylkill  Haven.  The  quality  of  the 
article  is  said  to  be  excellent;  and  its  location  could 
scarcely  have  been  belter. — Advocate. 


A  few  years  ago,  there  was  but  one  stage  running  be- 
tween West  Chestei  and  Philadelphia,  and  tnat  one 
only  every  other  day.  Now  there  are  four  lines  run- 
ning daily  between  the  two  places.  This  fact  speaks 
volumes  for  the  prosperity  of  our  borough. —  Vil.  Rec. 

Sales  of  Public  Sloths  in  this  city  during  the  week  end- 


inn;  18/A  inst. 


Par. 


£7,000 

U.  S.  4$  per  cts.  of  1828 

ince 

and  1829,at  par  aiuf  in- 

terest,      -       .  . 

100 

2,000 

Penns\  Ivania   fives  re- 

deemable in  1856, 

at  108$ 

100 

5,100 

Chesapeake  and  Dela- 

ware Canal;sixes  3d  loan, 

111 

100 

1,800 

Do              do          4-lh  loan  at  113 

100 

3.400 

Lehigh  sixes  redeemable 

in  1839, 

at  104$ 

100 

80  shs. 

Bank  of  the  U.  States, 

at  130 

100 

2  » 

B.mk  »f  Pennsylvania, 

at  532 

400 

10  " 

Commercial  Bank, 

at  64 

50 

7  " 

Farmer's  &.  Mech's  Bank, 

at  69$ 

50 

3  " 

Southwark  Bank, 

at  80 

50 

7  " 

Bank  of  Germantown, 

at  604 

50 

9  " 

Marine  Insurance, 

at  77" 

60 

130  " 

American  Insurance, 

at  6£ 

5 

8  " 

Chesapeake  &  Del.  canal 

at  155 

200 

50  " 

N.  York  Citizen's  Line  Steam 

Boat, 

at  112 

100 

200  " 

200  do  B  Itimore  do,  augment- 

it 

ed  slock, 

at  68 

50 

Furnished  by   S ylvanus  Lehman,  Stock  and 

Ex- 

change  Broker,  No.  4$  south  Third  street. 


Silk. — We  visited  recently  the  silk  establishment  of 
Mr.  Du ponceau  and  Mr.  Garache,  in  Chestnut  street, 
near  Second,  and  were  astonished  at  the  vast  number 
of  worms  which  were  feeding  and  spinning.  One  cir- 
cumstance was  mentioned  to  us,  that  is  worthy  of  notice. 
Last  summer,  a  number  of  cocoons  were  laid  away  in 
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the  supposition  that  the  worm  was  killed;  hut  in  a  short 
time,  the  animal  in  its  winged  state  worked  its  way 
through  them,  and  as  they  were  near  the  north  window, 
they  took  their  station  in  the  sill  of  the  window,  and  on 
the  outside;  here  they  laid  their  eggs.  No  further  no- 
tice was  taken  of  them  until  this  spring,  when,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  people  about  the  building,  these 
eggs,  that  had  been  exposed  to  all  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  hatched;  and  Mr.  Duponceau,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  experiment,  caused  a  number  of  worms  to  be 
put  on  the  mulberry  trees,  in  the  yard  of  Mr.  Desauque, 
in  Second  street;  there  they  fed  upon  the  leaves,  grew 
rapidly,  and  yesterday  several  were  spinning  on  the 
branches.  It  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  D.  to  let  the  eggs 
take  their  chance  for  another  year  in  the  open  air.  The 
success  that  has  thus  far  attended  Mr.  Duponceau's  ex- 
periments is  gratifying  to  him,  as  it  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  country. —  United  Stales'  Gazette. 


Canal  Business.  — Amount  of  freight  sent  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Philadelphia,  by  canal  boats,  during  April  and 
May 


Bacon, 
Flour,, 
Hemp, 
Cotton, 

Window  Glass,  -  " 
Lard, 

Deer  Skins  and  Furs, 
Hogs  Bristles,  - 
Miscellaneous,  - 


106,017  nounds 
127,710  ' 
60,835 
28.341 
13,691 
14,767 
6,531 
4,178 
7,351 


Total,  ....  369,441 
The  gentleman  who  handed  us  the  above,  states  that 
the  amount  of  freight  from  this  city  by  ti  e  canal,  during 
the  present  month  (June),  will  exceed  considerably  the 
amount  forwarded  during  the  months  of  April  and  May. 
B'>th  trade  and  travel  on  the  canal  line,  between  Pitts- 
burg and  Philadelphia  is  rapidly  increasing;  and  the 
friends  of  the  canal  policy,  have  every  reason  to  be 
cheered  in  their  efforts,  to  mak'  the  canal  what  it  was 
originally  intended  to  be,  viz: — "a  bond  of  union  and  a 
source  of  wealth, to  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cities. 

Pittsburg  Statesman. 


this  system  into  Pennsylvania,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  your  unwearied  efforts  to  promote  it  will,  in  time, 
he  justly  appreciated. 

The  situation  of  the  Bolton  Farm  in  Bucks  County  is 
in  every  respect  suited  for  an  advantageous  develop- 
ment, and  a  direct  application  of  the  principles  ofFel- 
lenberg.  Under  the  superintendence  of  F.  A.  Ismar, 
whose  cultivated  talents,  and  long  residence  at  Hoffwyl, 
eminently  fit  him  for  the  task,  the  question  of  success, 
in  our  estimation,  must  wholly  depend  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  public  to  patronise  the  undertaking. 

In  the  hope  that  your  laudbale  and  patriotic  enter- 
prise, so  new  in  this  country,  will  be  liberally  encour- 
aged, we  ari,  with  most  respectful  consideration, 
Your  friends,  Sic. 
Thomas  C.  James,      J.  R.  Tyson, 
William  Meredith,     G.  Emerson. 

Nat.  Gaz.] 
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Bradford  Co.  Ox. — We  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  fine  animal  b  fore  his  departure  for  New  York,  and 
believe  him  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  aire  in  the  state 
in  size  and  beauty.  He  measures  six  feet  in  height — 
nine  feet  four  inches  in  girth — in  length,  eleven  feet 
seven  inches,  and  is  supposed  to  weigh  between  twenty 
and  twenty  five  hundred.  He  was  raised  by  Dr.  Bar- 
stow,  of  YVvsox,  and  is  five  years  old; — his  limbs  are 
straight  an  1  formed  so  as  to  bear  his  body  with  perfect 
ease.  It  is  supposed  that  at  least  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  might  be  added  to  him  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two. — Brad-  Settler. 


THE  FELLENH KKG  SYSTEM. 

Philadelphia,  June  \st,  1831. 
To  Anthony  Morris,  Esq.  Bolton  Farm,  Bucks  County, 
near  Bristol,  Pennsylvania. 
We  cheerfully  comply  with  your  wishes  to  state,  in 
a  few  words,  our  views  on  the  subject  of  an  Agricultu- 
ral Seminary.  But  one  opinion  can  exist  in  reference 
to  the  wants  of  our  agricultural  community,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  system  of  instruction  so  well  cal- 
culated for  our  rural  population  as  that  established  and 
pursued  in  Switzerland.  Abs'ract  and  useful  science 
is  there  made  the  handmaid  oi  husbandry,  at  once  di- 
recting, regulating,  and  enlightening  it.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  useful  knowledge  and  the  formation  of  industri- 
ous habits  meet  with  nearly  eqvial  attention,  as  being 
both  indispensible  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  ru- 
ral pursuits' 

We  bail  with  lively  satisfaction  the  introductson  of 


The  present  number  of  the  Kegister,  brings  us  to 
the  close  of  the  seventh  volume  and  to  the  period 
when  our  subscriptions  for  the  year  are  payable. 

Although  our  subscription  list  has  not  increased,  as 
much  as  we  could  wish,  yet  we  have  concluded  to  at- 
tempt another  volume.    We  should  be  glad  to  see, 
in  the  interior  of  our  state,  a  greater  interest  manifest- 
ed, than  we  have  yet  witnessed,  in  our  favor;  and  we 
state  it  as  a  fact,  which  we  hope  will  be  duly  consider- 
ed— that  we  have  only  about  60  subscribers  in  this 
state,  out  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia;  and 
that  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  counties  of  Chester, 
Allegheny,  Lancaster,  Erie,  Dauphin,  Westmoreland, 
Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Cumberland,   Delaware,  Leb- 
anon,  Schuylkill,  Berks,   Wayne,  York,  Washington, 
Fayette,  Northampton,  Indiana,  Lehigh  and  Susque- 
hanna.    While,  therefore,  the  Kegister  goes  to  Eng- 
land, to  France,  to  Germany,  abroad, — and  to  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  N.  J.  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Alabama  and  South  Carolina,  in  our  own  country,  more 
than  30  counties,  of  the  very  state  whose  history  the 
Kegister  records,  do  not  furnish  a  single  subscriber. — 
We  state  these  facts,  not  by  way  of  reproach,  for  we 
cannot  doubt  it  arises,  more  from  a  want  of  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  a  direct  application,  than  to  any 
backwardness  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  these  coun- 
ties, to  encourage  the  work.    We  therefore,  earnestly 
appeal  to  our  fellow   citizt  ns,  in  the  interior,  for  their 
encouragement  and  support,  in  the  prosecution  of  an 
arduous,  and  hitherto,  to  us,  unprofitable  undertaking. 

PROPOSALS  TO  LI  Bit  ATI  T  COMPANIES. 

For  the  purpose  of  inducing  libraries,whose  means  are 
too  limited  to  purchase  the  Register,  and  in  order  to 
extend  its  circulation,  we  hereby  engage  to  supply  gra- 
tuitously, any  such  library  with  a  complete  set  of  the 
Register,  in  7  vols,  bound — whose  members  shall  within 
three  months  from  this  date,  procure  10  subscribers  for 
entire  sets,  and  transmit  to  us  the  amount,  viz:  $21  for 
each  set. 

(Ej'The  Index  and  title  page  for  the  present,  will  ap- 
pear with  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  nexr.volume. 
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